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PREFACE. 


This  Nautical  Directory  for  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean  may  be  considered 
as  a  continuation  or  supplement  to  our  volume  on  the  North  Atlantic. 
Arranged  on  the  same  plan,  and  embracing  the  same  topics,  much  of  the 
generalization  on  its  meteorology  and  its  application  to  the  seaman's  use,  is 
common  to  both.  But  in  the  latter  voliune  much  has  been  dilated  on  which 
it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  repeat  here,  further  than  was  required  to 
make  this  book  complete  in  itself. 

The  early  editions  of  this  work  bore  the  respected  name  of  John  Purdy  as 
their  author ;  but  since  his  time,  hydrography  has  so  changed  its  require- 
ments, that  it  has  been  necessary  to  remodel  the  whole,  and  rewrite  almost 
erery  page.  Thus  the  present  edition  bears  but  little  resemblance  to  its 
earlier  predecessors,  and  it  may  be  considered  therefore  as  a  new  work  rather 
than  an  amplification  of  an  old  one. 

With  the  exception  of  a  portion  of  the  Brasilian  coast,  recently  surveyed 
by  Captain  Ernest  Mouchez,  of  the  Imperial  Brasilian  navy,  it  is  true  that 
there  has  been  no  systematic  survey  of  the  shores  of  South  America  or  Africa 
within  the  period  above  named;  but  so  numerous  have  been  the  additions 
to  our  knowledge,  acquired  from  such  a  variety  of  sources,  that  it  may  be 
said  that  the  descriptions  which  follow  are  a  series  of  notes,  added  to  the  slight 
and  imperfect,  though  so  flEu*  exact,  surveys  of  the  French  and  English  hydro* 
graphers  of  earlier  times.  It  is  trusted  that  no  recent  authentic  source  of 
information  has  been  overlooked. 

To  enumerate  here  the  authorities  on  which  the  work  is  based,  would  be  to 
give  a  very  long  list  of  obligations,  which,  as  they  are  quoted  throughout  its 
pages,  would  be  needless.     It  is  sufficient  here  to  express  that  obligation. 

In  many  points  our  nautical  knowledge  of  the  South  Atlantic  is  very  inferior 
to  what  we  know  of  the  Northern  part  of  the  great  ocean.  But  then  its 
metedrology  is  much  more  simple,  and  its  commerce  vastly  inferior. 
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Some  important  enquiries  have  been  made  of  late  into  some  branches  of  its 
hydrography,  its  depth,  the  character  and  limits  of  its  wind  systems,  and 
other  topics,  which  are  noticed  in '  the  work.  One  point  of  interest  is  the 
recent  completion  of  the  breakwater  and  docks  at  Cape  Town,  which  will 
prove  a  great  boon  to  those  who  have  to  double  the  Cape  of  Storms  in  the 
bad  season.  Another  subject,  which  hitherto  has  not  borne  much  fruit,  but 
is  destined  hereafter  to  be  of  very  great  importance,  is  the  opening  of  the 
great  river  Amazon  and  its  tributaries,  and  San  Francisco  River,  to  the  com- 
merce of  the  world. 

As  above  stated,  there  are  many  points  which  require  further  elucidation, 
or  improved  descriptions,  but  what  is  recorded  here  of  most  parts  of  the 
ocean  is  generally  sufficient  to  ensure  the  best  being  made  of  their  aid  to 
navigation. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  varied  information  as  to  these  subjects,  and  the 
descriptions  of  its  coasts,  ports,  and  islands,  although  they  differ  in  value,  will 
make  this  work  an  acceptable  guide  to  the  sailor. 

A.  G.  FINDLAY. 

London,  December  SUi,  1874. 


Since  the  foregoing  Pre&ce  was  written,  no  new  surveys  of  any  great 
magnitude  have  been  made  on  any  of  the  coasts  described  in  this  Work,  with 
the  exception  of  the  entrances  of  some  of  the  West  African  rivers.  Much 
additional  information  has  been  obtained  from  numerous  sources,  and  no  pains 
have  been  spared  to  make  the  Ninth  Edition  of  this  Work  as  complete  as 
possible, 

London,  December  SOM,  1882. 
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THE 


SOUTH  ATLANTIC  OCEAN. 


%*  ThBOUOHOUT  this  WOBK  THB  OiySV  LONOltlTDB  18  TH«  LOKOI-' 
TVDE  moiC  O&SEltWlCd,  JLKD  THB  HII^S  OEOOSJlP&IC  OF  60  TO  1^  Ix 
THB  UAlUlsa  DIBBCTIOlTS  THE  BEABIN08  AlTD  C0UBSB8  ABE  TH08B  BT 
COMPASS,  UlTLESS  WHEBB  0THBBWI8B  EXPBE88ED  ;  BUT  TH08B  OITEIT 
THUi  [FT. A  FT.]  8IGiriFT  THB  TBUB ;  A»D  THB  OITBN  DIBBCTIOK  OF 
WIBD,  TIDBy  AKD  CUBBBKT,  18  OBHBBAIXT  TO  BE  CONSIDEBBD  AS  THB 
TBVB» 


SECTION   I. 


The  Ethiopic  or  Sotrrn  AtlaktiC  Ocbait  is  separated  by  the  Equator  from 
the  North  Atlantic.  It  presents  a  remarkable  contrast  to  that  sea  in  the 
absence  of  ports,  cansed  by  the  straight  and  tmbroken  coasts  which  limit  it, 
and  also  from  not  haying  any  such  archipelagoes  as  are  met  lirith  North  of 
the  Equator.  Besides  this,  a  large  portion  of  the  coasts  lying  within  the 
southern  tropics,  and  the  absolutely  barren  nature  of  its  eastern  side,  render 
the  commerce  of  this  vast  area  of  water  of  very  small  importance  compared 
with  other  seas  of  equal  magnitude.  But  it  has  few  dangers  in  the  great 
highways  of  shipping,  and  its  navigation  is  simple  and  safe.  As  has  been 
shown  in  our  former  volume  on  the  North  Atlantic,  all  the  meteorological 
complications  and  difficulties  are  met  with  in  North  latitude,  and  therefore 
the  Southern  Ocean  has  a  complete  system  of  winds  and  currents  of  its  own, 
readily  understood  and  easily  applied  to  navigation. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  different  nature  of  the  South  to  that  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  the  length  of  their  respective  coast  lines  will  conclusively  indicate  this 
wide  distinction.  The  North  Atlantic  coast  line  (without  the  smaller  ishmds) 
amounts  to  a  total  length,  measured  round  its  chief  sinuosities,  of  59,400 
Biilea,  while  that  of  the  South  Atlantic  does  not  exceed  9,320  miles — ^not  a 
sixth  part  of  the  former.    This  length  of  coast  is  made  up  as  follows : — 

Bnill«  Korth  OoMt 1400  mllat. 

BiMa,EartOoMt 2360     ^ 

Umgvaj 400    „ 

BttCDM  A JTC8  •••••« «••••... 1. 4. «•«  7S0     „ 

S.  A.  O.  B 


2  INTRODUCnOX. 

PatagonU  Hit 

Tiem  del  Fuego 610 

Total  Americui  coast! 6640 

Total  African  cuaaU 2780 

OrtogeHier OSSOmilM. 


It  win  not  be  necessary  to  state  here  npon  what  basis  our  exact  kncn 
of  tliis  ocean  and  its  phenomena  rests ;  they  will  be  recited  in  the  coi 
the  work.  The  book  is  arranged  on  the  same  plan  as  that  of  the  accon 
ing  volume  on  the  North  Atlantic. 

The  name  of  the  Ethiopic  Oceak  has  been  propoaed  for  this  portioii 
Atlimtio,  as  it  has  in  reality  but  few  features  in  common  with  the  Nan 
lull  tic,  though  continuous  with  it ;  but  this  has  never  come  into  genera] 

'Hie  limits  of  these  oceans  as  defined  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Ucographical  Society  in  1845,  are  as  follows  : — 

**  The  limitN  of  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Oceans,  respectively  to  be  the 
ntid  Antiirctic  Circles ;  that  the  limits  of  the  Atlantic  on  the  North  and 
hv  Iho  Arctic  and  Antarctic  Circles ;  that  its  western  limit  be  the  c 
AtniTirn,  an  far  South  as  Cape  Horn,  and  thence  prolonged  on  the  meri< 
thiit  vi\\H\  until  it  meets  the  Antarctic  Circle;  that  its  eastern  limit 
nhtM'oN  of  Murope,  and  Africa  as  far  South  as  the  Cape  of  Gk>od  Ho] 
lhfii(M«  pr()h>n^ed  on  the  meridian  of  Cape  Agulhas,  till  that  meridian  e 
AhliiiTtio  ('ircle/' 

T\w  nNSumcd  division  between  the  two  oceans  being  the  mathei 
l'!(|urttor,  hits  one  inconvenience,  inasmuch  as  the  meteorological  and  ( 
KCMi^ritphitml  diviHions  occur  to  the  northward.  The  separation  betw< 
wind  iind  c*urn*nt  NyNtems  of  the  two  hemispheres  may  be  taken  as  som« 
butwtMMi  ti"*  and  lO""  N.  lut.,  while  the  African  and  American  Continei 
proitoliiiig  eaoh  other  nearest  between  Sierra  Leone  and  the  N.E.  ] 
llrmtil  about  ( *upe  Sun  lloque,  a  distance  of  less  than  1,600  miles,  it  foUoi 
till*  (hiiiu'U  (H)UNt  is  ruther  included  in  the  southern  portion  than  belon] 
tli0  Nortli  Aihtntie,  and  this  is  also  found  to  hold  good  with  r^^ 
|iiMtulinr  m<*t(*orolo^y. 

On  tlitN  nerount  the  dcMcription  of  the  African  coast  is  included 
volunus  rullier  than  in  that  devoted  to  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Tho  (Iritt  portion  of  this  work  embraces  the  geographical  positionc 
vurlouN  polhtji  iioeonipaniiHl  by  such  notes  as  may  be  deemed  necess 
thi'ir  rluoidution.  Hut  this  is  tho  less  necessary  of  late  years,  by  reason 
pi«i'|(M<tion  of  those  oHieiul  observations,  which  preclude  the  hope 
pi'ivitto  untl  imiluted  operations  such  as  can  only  be  carried  on  in  an  oi 
intTclinnt  ship,  b(*ing  made  available  for  their  improvement,  or  the  de 
of  nny  diNen<puneies. 

Thti  Hroond  portion  of  tho  book  deals  with  the  winds,  currents,  tid 
othctr  influrnr^^N  on  its  navigation,  which  portion  is  followed  by  the  ne 
inHtruoUouN  for  traversing  it  in  various  directions ;  and  the  final  chapte 
tain  umplo  dosoriptious  of  its  islands,  coasts,  and  harbours. 


POSITIONS  OF  PUCES,  ETC. 


L— ISLANDS  AND  SHOALS. 


•.•  The  Figures  tin  SraekeU  refer  to  the  Notes  ettbjoined  to  each  Section, 


Latitude. 


Long.  W. 


Var.  1883. 


VOLCANIC  REGION [1] 

Crown  Reef,  1835 

La  Pacifiqne  Shoal  (shock),  1771    . . 
.    Ceesar  Breakers,  1730 

Volcano  (Lieutenant  Eyans),  1824 . . 

Warley  Shoal,  1813 

Bell's  Shoal  (shocks),  1842 

La  Seine  Bank,  1832    

Aqnila  Reef,  1831 

La  Silhouette  Shoal  (shock),  1754  . . 

Kiusenstem's  Volcano,  1806 

French  Shoal,  1796  ?    

Ferguson's  Shoal  (shock) 

Pldmnthrope  Shoal  (shocks),  1836. . 

Rackham's  Shoal  (shocks),  1842 

French  Shoal 

BouTet's  Sandy  Island,  1761   

Circassian  Bank,  1841 

Short's  Volcano  (shocks),  1852    

Ia  Fiddle  (shocks),  1758 

Triton  Shoal,  1816    

Le  Prince  Shoal  (shocks),  1747 

Henry  Tanner  Reef  (voL  ashes),  1836 

Marie,  1853    

Prince  (shock),  1853     

Florence  Nightingale  (shock),  1859 . 

Psssodnick  (shock!,  1859 

Sea  Serpent  (shock),  1859 

Dallas  (shock),  1861 

Melbourne  (shock),  1861 

Eleanor  (shock),  1861     

Penedo  de  Sail  Pedro,  or  St.  Paul's  Islets 

summit    

Feknakdo  Noronha  ;  the  pyramid 

The  RoCAS,  centre .* [2] 

Shoal  of  Manoel  Luis 

Isle  of  Trinidad   [3] 

Martin  Vas  Rocks,  the  largest    

Hotspur  Bank,  the  N.W.  extreme 

Victoria  Bank 

Pilot  Bank 

Madeiroa  Roek 

Lauxel  Shoal,  off  the  Rirer  Plate  .  .abotd 


0  26 


15 

23 

1 

30 

20 

32 

35 

35 

12 

54 

44 

29 

29 

0  27 

0  20 

0  44 


OS. 

0 

0  N. 

0 
23 

OS. 

0 
15 

0 

0 

0  N. 

0  8. 

0 

0 

ON. 

OS. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


N, 


0  55  45  N. 

3  50  10  S. 

3  51  27 

0  52  10 
20  31  0 
20  27  40 
17  51  30 

20  45  8 

21  45  0 
25  41  0 
36  28  0 


23  19  0 
22  47  0 
22  18  0 
21  50  0 
21  25  40 
21  21  0 
21  15  0 
21  6  30 
20  50  0 
20  35 
20  35 
20  27 
20  10 
19  58 
12  20 
19  10 
19  0 

24  30 

18  0 
17  46 
17  15 
15  50 

19  0 
26  56 
29  20 
28  30 
28  80 

20  30 

20  35 

21  19 


29  22  45 

32  25  30 

33  48  57 
44  16  56 
29  18  58 
28  52  45 

36  5  9 

37  47  83 
39  50  0 
44  47  0 
51  30  0 


20*  5'  W. 


16"  55'  W. 
15»  10'  W. 
14»  20'  W. 

15*20' W. 

n*15' W. 


6^  15'  R  • 


TABLE  OF  POSITIONS. 
ISLANDS  AND  SHOALS-^CoxTixtTED, 


Lat  S. 


LoDg.  W. 


Var.  isaa* 


IsLAHDS*  ETC. — continued. 

AiCENSlON,  the  Barrack  Square    

St.  Helena,  the  Observatory    [4] 

Grant  Breakers  ?  ...  * alioui 

Tristan  da  Cunha»  N. W.  point    

Inaceeasible  Island,  oentro 

Oough*8  Inland  (Diego  Alvores) 

Lennon*8  Reef *  about 

Robuon  Reef 

Houvet,  or  Circumoision  Island,  the  centre 

Montezuma  Rock  (1843) 

Ariel  Rocks? 

FALKLAND  ISLANDS .[5] 

Port  Louis^  Govt  Hcuse  at  Anson.  . . , 

Berkeley  Sound,  entrance 

Cape  Pembroke,  Lighthouse 

Port  Harriet,  entrance , . 

Port  Fita:Roy,  entrance    

Port  Pleauant   . . 

Choiseul  Sound,  Pyramid  Point 

Lively  Island,  S.E.  extreme 

Point  Porpoise,  Bav  of  Harbours , 

Heaachene  Island,  South  extreme     . .  [6] 

Mintey  Rock ,  • .  .ahmtt 

Sea  Lion  Ulea^  W.  extreme 

OeorK«  Ifllftnd,  S. W.  Cliff 

Speedwell  or  Eagle  Island,  Jack*s  Har- 
bour  

Elephant  Cajs 

Grantham  8ound 

Sussex  Harbour,  entrance   • . . . . 

Port  San  Carlos,  centre    , 

Fanning  Head  , • .  * . . 

Cape  Dolphin :   «•••». 

Eddystone  Hock   , 

Port  San  Salvador    ,...,,,.. 

Cape  Carysfort • . . 

Volunteer  Point 

Uranie  Bock "  . , .  - 

Eagle  Point , 

Poet  Eomont,  Ruins  of  Settlement 

Saunder^s  Island,  N. W.  summit 

Keppel  Island,  N. W.  Cliff 

Cape  Tajnar,  North  Cliff  summit    « . . . . 

Tamar  Harbour,  Eastern  Head 

M  hite  Rock  Point    . . 

White  Rock  Harbour.  South  Head    .... 
Many  Branch  Harbour,  North  point     .. 

Port  Howard,  entrance 

t^hag  Hai'bour  

Fox  Bajt  Eait  entrance , .    , . 

Port  Edgar,  So^th  Head 


7  65  48 
15  55  26 
31  33  0 
37  2  48 
37  19  0 
40  19  30 
37  31  0 
37  35  0 
64  16  0 
29  32  0 
40    0    0 


61  32  0 
51  35  0 
51  40  40 
51  44     0 

51  47     0 

61  48  55 

52  1  20 

62  6  15 
62  21  47 
62  54  45 
52  54  0 
52  26  50 
52  24  0 

52  13  0 
52  9  0 

61  35  30 
51  39  0 
61  30  0 
51  28  6 
61  14  35 
61  U  30 
61  27  6 
51  25  40 
51  31  15 
5!  31  45 
51  32  60 
51  21  26 
51  17  20 
51  18  45 
61  16  50 
61  20  32 
61  24  23 
51  26  25 
61  31  6 
51  36  30 

51  43  30 

52  0  5 
52  2  10 


14  25  18 

5  42  30 

11  30  0 

12  18  39 
12  23  0 

9  46  0 
4  42  O 
7  31  01 

6  14  0 
39  30  0\ 
67  37  0 


68  7  30 
57  60  15 
57  41  48 

57  50  15 

58  2  15 
68  11  41 
68  36  15 

68  26  17 

69  19  37 

59  12  16 
69  17  15 
59  9  52 
59  48  27 

59  41  31 
69  63  7 
69  13  15 
59  3  13 
69  5  15 
59  8  60 

58  58  45 

59  3  30 

58  20  19 
57  51  15 
57  43  55 
57  4]  15 
67  47  15 

60  4  19 
60  20  5 
60  3  15 
69  30  5 
69  25  67 
69  12  37 

59  13  15 
69  20  45 
69  32  15 

59  38  15 

60  1  7 
60  15  25 


2r30'W. 
2r  40'  W. 

22*  16'  W- 


13*30'R 


14'  42'  B. 
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Falkland  Islavds— contmuecL 

Fort  Albemarle,  North  bead   ... 

Albemarle  Hock    , ^ . . . « 

Cape  Mereditli 

Fcrrt  Stephens,  £a«t  entrojice  point  . 

Bird  Maud     .................. 

RMney  Bluff. 

Gipe  Orford   , .  .,..*. , 

Cape  8pUt  ..    . .* 

New  IsVnd,  highest  aninniit  « 

Coffin  or  Ship  Harbour    # . . , 

pMsa^es  Istandf  luiDmit  ,.,,,..,,,,, 

Split  IflUnd,  West  summit , 

W«*t  Point  Island,  West  bluff 

Jwm  UIm,  West  Kay 

Steeple  Jaaon,  «iimmtt  ........... i. .  h 

Hape  Point,  Hope  Harbour  .,,,..,, 
Eedg^  Island^  N.  W.  extreme  .,..».., 
Fort  EgiDont  Eaj    ,.«..«.,..,  w , 

Fottinger'a  Bpidi  ...•.., 

&bag  Hooka    . . « • , , ,  p  * . , . . , 


ISLE  OF  OEORGLl,  0%  SOUTH 
GEOKGIA* 

WUl»Ialaad .,.,, 

Adventure  Bay,  the  Head  of   

Cape  North   ,,.... [7] 

Cooper'a  Island 

Cape  Georg« •,.<.. 

Cl^ke's  Kocka  . .  * » . 

lANDWICH  LANDS. 

Tiaverte  Ulands,  Voicano    , « , 

C^ndietnas  Ivies    * . . . . * .  *[S] 

Cape  Montague. . , 

Southcm  I  huie       -   .....*...*... 
Mon^U  s  Wentern  Point  *•....,..• 

80UTH  SHKTLANDS,  &c.  E&] 

Adelaida  Uknd,  Weat  Point  .......... 

Mount  WilUani,  Graliam'i  Land    

Cape  Foneaaion 

Farewell  Hocks 

ThnitY  Landf  Tower  Hill   

Hope  Isle    . . , . 

AsUolabe  Iiland,  Ea^t  pmnt   

Mount  Jacqnemiuott  Looia  Philippe  Land 

l^oasY  Islo^iid    

JoinTille  Uland,  N. W.  pout  

Movat  Parcj 


62   11  40 

60  21  16 

^2   14  33 

60  2i  67 

62  16  U 

60  39  22 

52  U  60 

60  42  42 

62  10  U 

60  56  27 

52  3  38 

61  4  52 

51  59  46 

61  6  37 

61   49  20 

ei  20  52 

51  42  7 

61  18  7 

61  43  10 

61  17  22 

61  34  56 

60  47  3 

61  28  6 

60  42  26 

61  23  0 

60  43  27 

61  0  8 

61  27  17 

61  4  0 

61  0  52 

61  20  61 

60  40  29 

61  10  30 

60  27  45 

61  13  6 

63  9  25 

64  3@  0 

57  49  0 

63  48  0 

43  26  0 

61  0 

0  1 

38  23 

0 

64  2  48  , 

38  8 

4 

64  4  46 

38  15 

0 

51  67 

0 

36  4 

20 

64  17 

0 

36  22  30 

66  6  30 

34  42 

0 

66  67 

0 

26  33 

0 

67  10 

0 

27  13 

0 

68  33 

0 

26  46 

0 

69  34 

0 

27  47 

0 

69  36  10 

i7  42  30 

67  14 

0 

68  26 

0 

©4  45 

0 

63  61 

0 

63  26 

0 

64  6 

0 

63  3d 

0 

60  46 

0 

63  20 

0 

60  26 

0 

63  6 

0 

67  4 

0 

63  17 

0 

66  13 

0 

63  17 

0 

67  36 

0 

63  2 

0 

66  68 

0 

62  69 

0 

66  38 

0 

63  16 

0 

65  38 

0 

6*  46'  E. 


r30  K 


ff-W. 


ae-E. 


17*  E. 
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Long-  W. 
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South  Shetlakds,  A-c — continued^ 

Cflpe  PurviB , *  * , , , , . 

Cftpe  Gonlon  . , , 

Ck)ekbiini  bland,  2,760  feet 

Dipe  Sermour,  South  point  of  EreVufi 

luid  Terror  Golf,  tS4S 

Cape  Loekyer    , , , 

Cape  Foster ,.,,.., 

Mount  Hiitidingrton,  7,050  fret    ........ 

Deception  Isle,  Pendulum  Cove ........ 

Smitfra  Island,  Mount  Beaufort  (6*600  ft 

high) , 

South  Foint    ........    ...........    ... 

Ciipe  Shirreff , , 

Def^latbn  Islo  ...................    *. 

Tabic  Island  ;,.....,. . ... 

King  Oeo^gt^*s  Islandt  N.%V.   or  Round 

Point  ........,,,...,. 

CApe  Melville    „ . . 

Pi'np^uin  Isle,  Bast  side  of  Si.   George's 

Bttj-    -    « ...,..,,....« 

Fildes'  Stmit,  S.E.  eDtrance 

Bridgemau's  Isle,  Volcano 

A  upland's  Island,  North  point     . . , 

Cane  Oel»luun,  North  point  of  Elephant 

Island ,..,.,.. 

Corneal  iis  I  aloud,  centre .......    . . 

Lloyd's  Promontory*  N.  end  of  Clareuec 

blaud , , 

Cape  Howies,  South  end  of  the  same. , . . 

SOUTH  ORKNEYS,  or  POWELL'S 
GKOUP. 

Inaeeeisiblc  Isle*,  eenfre  ...*,,........ 

Cape  Faraday,  the  K  K.  iMjjnt  of  Lcwth- 

waiters  Strait , ,  , , . 

Cape  Dundas,  LauHo  Island,  East  point 

Inland  of  Alexander  I _ 

Island  of  Peter  I,  ,,.,....,.,__,,, 


63  37  0 

63  4S  0 

64  12  0 

61  13  0 
64  30  0 
64  26  0 
64  14  0 

62  m  31 


62  52 
62  39 
62  26 
62  2« 
62  20 

61  57 
61  56 


62  12  0 

62  19  0 

62     4  0 

61  27  0 

60  51  0 

61  0  0 

60  56  0 

aa  18  0 


60  33    0 


55  46    0 
57  21     0 

m  m  0 


56  31 

57  46 
56  12 
53    3 

60  32 

63  13 

61  27 
60  52 
60  30 
59  40 

58  42 
5ft    1 


58    5  0 

58  45  0 

57     0  0 

56  20  0 


54  56 
54  2S 


53  45    0 
53  32    0 


46  55    0 


6ft  30 
60  46 

0 
0 

45  ] 
44  10 

0 
0 

m  57 
66  ft 

0  , 
0 

73  0 
01  0 

0 
0 

20"R 


TO-E. 


NOTES  REFERRED  TO  IN  THE  PRECEDING  TABLE. 

1.  Volcanic  Kkgion.— In  the  following  work  are  given  the  particulars  of  the 
*«Wn»i*- volcanoes  and  their  effects,  that  havt*  been  met  with  in  this  part  of  the 
AUaxitic  Ocean,  as  far  as  we  havt-  been  able  to  collect  them.  ITiey  are  given  there 
nearly  m  the  order  of  their  occurrence.  Thev  probably  pi^iieui  'no  danger  to  the 
navigation ;  but  aimikr  phenomena  may  be  met  with  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some 
of  them,  It  wiU  be  seen,  He  beyond  the  limits  of  their  fft^uent  occurrence  should 
the  notices  be  correct,  it  will  extend  the  space  Wyond  the  Equator  and  lat.  1'  or  T  S. 
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bcfUreen  the  eighteenth  and  twenty-eecond  meridians,  the  liinitfe  we  have  assigned  to 
it  in  the  ensuing  pages,  within  which  the  greatest  portion  of  them  hare  ooearred- 
It  maj  be  that  the  shocks  hare  been  felt  at  considerable  distances  from  their  centres, 
and  therefore  the  positions  given  in  the  Table  cannot  be  said,  in  those  cases,  to  give 
the  situation  of  the  volcano  itself.  In  the  Table  their  positions  are  given,  com. 
mencing  frtmi  the  westward. 

2.  The  Rocab. — These  important  and  dangerous  rocks  were  for  many  years  placed 
m  a  very  erroneous  position,  about  18  miles  too  far  to  the  East.  This  was  of  serious 
consequence  when  the  western  route  across  the  Equator  was  advocated  by  Captain 
Maury.  It  seems  to  have  arisen  from  the  assertions  in  the  first  edition  of  Horsburgh's 
Directory  in  1 809,  and  repeated  in  all  subsequent  editions,  in  opposition  to  the  correct 
determination  by  M.  Lartigue,  under  the  Baron  Roussin  in  1825.  It  was  first  pointed 
oat  by  Lieut  Lee,  U.8.N.,  when  in  the  Dolphin,  in  April,  1852,  he  surveyed  the  group, 
and  they  were  again  partially  surve3red  by  Lieut.  J.  E.  Parish,  in  H.M.S.  Sharp- 
thooier,  in  March,  1856,  placing  them  about  2  miles  East  of  Lieut  Lee*s  longitude  • 
bat  as  the  latter  agrees  with  M.  Lartigue,  it  is  given  in  the  Table.  They  were  also 
surveyed  by  Lieut.  Vital  de  Oliveira,  of  the  Brasilian  navy,  in  1858. 

3.  Trikidad  and  Martin  Vaz.— This  isle  and  the  islets  of  Martin  Vas  were 
surveyed  in  October,  1822,  by  M.  B^rard,  an  officer  of  La  CoqutUe,  commanded  by 
Captain  Duperrey,  who  gives  the  larger  islet  of  Martin  Vas  in  lat  20"  27'  40"^,  long^ 
28*  52'  38' ;  consequently  a  little  to  tiie  North  and  East  of  the  position  given  in  the 
Table.  M.  B^rard  places  the  8.E.  point  of  Trinidad  in  lat.  20^  29'  55%  long.  29*  20\ 
Hence  the  true  bearing  and  distance  between  the  two  is  W.  4*  S.  26  miles.  The 
variation  of  the  compass  was  15''  20'  W.  in  1883,  and  the  magnetic  bearing  is,  there- 
fore, W.  by  N. 

4.  St.  Hklena. — The  position  of  St.  Helena  has  been  finally  settled,  by  means  of 
an  Observatory,  in  long.  6*  42'  30'  W.,  which  was  established  by  the  -East  India 
Company,  but  is  now  disused. 

5.  Falkland  Islands. — The  positions  of  these  Islands  are  those  given  by  the  late 
Admiral  FitiRoy,  who  spared  neither  pains  nor  expense  in  exploring  them.  Their 
kmgitudes  depend  upon  that  of  the  flagstaff  at  the  Government  House  at  Port  Louis 
(AMm),  which  was  found  to  be,  by  repeated  chronometric  measurements,  12"  50'  30' 
£sst  of  Port  Famine  (70*  58'  0*),  the  fdndamental  point  of  Capt.  King's  operations. 
Vat  whichf  from  a  different  assumption  of  the  longitude  of  Rio  Janeiro,  he  places 
3'  W  -eatiward  of  the  position  assigned  to  it  in  the  Table. 

6.  Beauchene  Island.— In  Captain  FitzRoy*s  Tables  the  position  of  this  island 
tppears  to  be  given  erroneously,  it  being  there  stated  as  in  52*  41',  and  long.  50*'  5' 
(the  Sonth  extreme),  or  13'  45''  N.,  and  T  15'  West  of  the  place  assigned  to  it  on  the 
Admiralty  Chart,  which  is  that  given  in  the  Table ;  and  which,  fit>m  the  bearings 
given  from  fixed  points  in  the  Sur?ey,  we  presume  is  correct 

7.  South  Geoeoia.— Adventure  Bay,  near  the  N.W.  end  of  Georgia,  and  South 
of  C^pe  North,  is  given  as  described  by  Captain  Weddell.  The  other  points  are 
given  from  Captain  Cook's  Second  Voyage,  January,  1775. 

8.  Sandwich  LAND8.-^The  Candlemas  Isles,  Cape  Montague,  and  Southern  Thul6, 
•le  giv«B  in  the  Table  from  Captain  Cook's  Second  Voyage,  January  and  February, 
1775 ;  but  Captain  Bisooe  states  that  the  longitudes  are  about  50*  to  the  West,  which 
we  are  apprehensive,  requires  confirmation. 

9.  South  Shetlands. — ^The  position  of  these  islands  are  generally  unsatis&ctory, 
with  the  ezoeptioa  of  Deception  Island,  the  station  of  Captain  Foster's  pendulum 
tzperiments.  A  ehart,  published  by  the  Hydrographic  Office,  exhibits  them  much 
to  the  eoiiKard,  in  mme  cases  nearly  to  the  amount  of  2*.    In  these  high  latitudes 
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ii  \^  without  doubts  A  dillieult  tadt  to  is  i 
with  thftt  degree  of  iocunicy  that  can  be  iftftufted  m  lowor  1 
dimtlt*.  In  tha  aWikh;  of  more  certAin  mthoritM^,  we  fa 
u  given  b  the  former  edition. 


I  repe«Sed  tfaej 


II.— THE   NORTHERN  COAST  OP  BRAKIL   ntOM    CAPE 
SAN  ROQUE,  WESTWARD- 


Losg.  W. 


Vtt.  la 


CAfK  San  Uoqce,  183  feet  high ;  extreme 

tn 

Point  Pilitmgiit  remftrkiible  tree,  160  fL 

Point  GftTnflk'ira»  «?xtrt»ine  * 

Point  C«k<Anliar,  low  extreme    

Morro  Hrftnco,  or  Cajueirai,  hill,  177  ft. 
high 

Gftic^m,  vilkf^c 

Mftngne  S^eo  Hill    ••».••.* 

Uren  Cotii  Bhoal,  Kiuit  end 

Lftvandeim  HtH?f,  N,E*  extreme  ...*.... 

Urcii  'J'ubunuj  Shoal,  centre    , r . . 

Punt  a  do  M^lt  'M>S  feet,  extreme     ...... 

Jofto  dii  Cunh&,  or  Angerstein  Reef* 
North  fitd , 

Rio  MoMoro,  East  jjoint  of  entrance .... 

Morro  Tiihao * « 

Ueti'irn  Oraiide,  or  Puntu  Qroaaa 

Aramtl,  or  Jugujirvbt  Kiver,  bar , 

Capo  Iguttpe,  31M  feet , 

Pedro  Caxoeira  lieaf,  7  feet , . 

Pdjit  Moooripe,  iiffhthotiie 

GtAEAp  or  VilLji  da  Kartaletf*  the  cathe- 
dral   ,, .[3] 

Araianha  Peak,  2,560  feet 

Peak  of  Maavaranguape*  5,018  feet    . . 

Morro  Jiia,  2,100  feel   , . .  * 

Morro  Cahiupi*,  1 ,247  feet » .  •  •  • 

Foini  Cnnimtcuora  . .  * 

Morro  Mclancia     , , , »  . , 

Mundjihu,  eii trance  of  river    « * . . 

Pobite  doe  PAtOi 

Morro  Hergento. 

Morro  Mocurlpe^  or  Curral  Orandet  2,700 
foet 

Barra  Aearaen,  entrance  of  river    

Cape  Jerkoaeoara.  360  feet,  flummit  .... 

Kiter  Camov^m,  Ka«t  point  of  entrance. . 

River  d'lgnara^o,  or  Amara^ao,   Barra 

Vriha   '.,..... 

Rio  pAtAitAVTBAt  Pnnta  Pedra  do  Sal 

light    ..., 

'  ■♦  Ham  Canavieiraa  . . 
I  &arra  do  Meio 


5  29  15 

35  15  18 

5  23  30 

35  19  0 

5  J2  40 

35  27  0 

5  9  30 

35  29  0 

5  8  28 

35  31  55 

6  3  15 

36  2  45 

5  8  50 

3d  25  45 

4  52  50 

35  49  10 

4  51  0 

35  54  20 

4  51  0 

36  27  0 

4  56  10 

36  53  10 

4  44  0 

36  59  0 

4  57  30 

37  9  5 

4  49  20 

37  17  0 

4  35  25 

37  28  10 

4  23  15 

37  44  0 

3  66  46 

38  18  23 

3  60  0 

38  21  20 

3  42  5 

38  27  30 

3  42  60 

38  31  9 

3  57  50 

38  38  0 

3  63  20 

38  43  0 

3  47  0 

38  46  0 

3  41  0 

38  45  0 

3  23  5 

38  58  40 

3  11  10 

39  21  0 

3  10  30 

39  22  30 

3  0  30 

39  40  10 

2  56  15 

39  51  10 

3  16  20 

40  12  45 

2  49  30 

40  8  30 

2  47  10 

40  29  30 

2  53  24 

40  51  15 

2  53  20 

41  39  41 

2  49  19 

41  43  15 

2  44  30 

41  50  0 

3  44  10 

41  55  33 

iriri 


Wiz 


9'50' W* 


8*50^* 
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Lat  8. 


Long.  W. 


Var.  1883. 


Rio  Pabanahtba,  Bam  Caju  

. ,  Barra  Caxapato   .... 

,  Barra  Tutoia [3] 

Pagmgaa,  or  Emile  Bank,  6  feet 

Bam  Pergiii^>as    

M ORoa  Alegres     

Motto  Viado 

P<nnt  Mangues  Verdea 

Da  Cms  Bank   

Santa  Anna  Uland,  lighthoose   

SanU  Anna  Reefs,  Cesar  Bank 

Coroa  Grande,  N.E.  point  of  bank 

Bank  Do  Meio,  North  point   

Makanhax  Island,  Monro  Aracaji,  220 

iiBet 

,  San  Marcos  Point, 

lighthouse 

■  ,  Point  d'Areia,  fort 

,  San  Luiz  db  Ma- 

mAKHAM,  cathedral [4] 

Alcantara,  cathedral    [5] 

Point  Pirarema 

Morro  Aleere,  190  feet     

ItaeokMni,  Tighthonse   

Shoal  of  Manoel  Lniz,  Western  Rock    .. 
Anchorage  of  Xa  Bayadere,  before  the 

same   

Vigia,  seen  hj  M.  SylTa 

San  Joao  Island,  N.E.  extremity  

Cape  Onmin 

Pomt  Atalaia,  li^ithonse    

Point  Ttjoca 

OaiTotas  Uet,  liffht 

PARA',  Cnstom-^ouse  portico  (long,  by 

Telegraph) 


2  41  25 
2  41  42 
2  41  65 
2  30  0 
2  34  30 
2  23  0 
2  25  28 
2  20  28 
2  18  45 
2  16  22 
2  14  45 
2  11  30 
2  16  0 

2  27  5 

2  29  16 
2  30  20 

2  31  42 
2  24  26 
2  20  25 
2  18  27 
2  10  11 
0  51  25 


52  3 
32  0 
14  30 
54  5 
35  0 

34  0 

35  20 


42  1  10 
42  12  0 
42  16  46 
42  45  20 

42  44  10 

43  14  0 
43  23  20 
43  18  15 
43  10  0 
43  35  20 
43  27  28 

43  51  38 

44  9  20 

44    8  10 


44  17 
44  18 


44  18  21 
44  24  0 
44  20  20 
44  21  0 
44  24  45 
44  16  56 

44  17  9 
44  17  14 
44  53  57 

46  13  45 

47  20  30 

47  54  25 

48  1  15 


1  26  59 


48  30    0         3*  20*  W. 


7*  zr  W. 

T  12'  W. 


6*  40'  W. 


o-o*  W, 


5*  52'  W. 
4"  50'  W. 
4*  10'  W. 


NOTES. 

1.  The  NoETHERN  COABT  OF  Brabil  was  first  sonreyed  by  the  late  Capt  Hewett, 
in  1814,  and  when  a  lieutenant  in  H.M.S.  Inconetant  in  1817,  then  on  this  station. 
This  was  done  at  the  expense  of  the  predecessors  of  the  present  pablisher,  and  showed 
that  many  grave  errors,  eren  so  fiff  as  pUcing  Maranham  2r  too  fiur  to  the  West, 
existed  in  prerioos  charts. 

It  was  Tsry  enzsorily  examined  by  the  Baron  Ronssin,  commander  of  the  French 
Hydrographie  Expedition,  but  the  positions  of  the  points  then  gained  were  accurate. 

The  eoast  was  sobsequently  snrreyed,  by  order  of  the  Imperial  Goyemment  of 
Brsail,  in  1857-9,  by  Lieutenant  A.  Vital  de  OliTeira,  whose  work  was  limited  on  the 
West  by  the  Rio  Mossoro,  but  this  was  found  in  many  parts  to  be  Tery  defective. 

The  present  positions  and  delineations  are  chiefly  due  to  the  surrey  by  Captain 
Ernest  Moodies,  of  the  French  Imperial  Nayy,  published  in  1869. 

The  space  between  Maranham  and  Para'  is  from  the  surrey  by  Captain  M.  L^ 
8.  A.  O.  c 
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Tardy  de  Montravel.  But  it  may  be  generally  stated  that  the  charts  of  the  coant 
arc  not  so  complete  as  could  he  desired.  This  will  be  Ibrther  alluded  to  in  the  sub- 
sequent pages. 

2.  Ceara*— Roussio  places  Ceara  3"  42  8  East  of  Pemambuco ;  Lartigue  make* 
the  difference  3'  39*  58  ;  mean  of  the  two»  3"*  41'  3";  this  makes  the  lougitude  of 
Ceara  38*32'  5«j*.  M.  Lartigue  makes  Ceara  G'  41'  11"  East  of  Maranharo,  or 
38'  31'  9%  We  have  given  the  last  result,  which  is  conirmed  exactly  by  Captaiu 
Mouohez. 

3.  TUTOIA,  or  TuTOYAH. — This  place  was  almost  unknown  when  Baron  Houasin 
wa*  here*  and  be  misplaces  it  to  a  very  considerable  extent.  Captain  MouchejB  aaya 
that  it  is  a  splendid  harbour,  at  the  mouth  of  a  fine  river,  by  which  commerce  could 
be  easily  carried  on  with  the  interior.  Yet  this  harbour  of  refuge,  available  at  all 
tlmts  of  tide  for  any  class  of  vessel,  is  unknown,  and  uninhabited,  though  the  small 
and  dangerous  bar  harbour  of  Amaracao,  30  miles  to  the  East,  is  much  frequented, 

4.  Ma  RAN  HAM. — ^Capt.  Sabine's  position  of  the  Cathedral  of  Marauham,  as  quoted 
by  Commodore  Owen,  is  lat,  2^  31'  42",  long.  44'  IK' 30*;  but  the  longitude  originally 
given,  from  Captain  8abine*8  observations  in  his  own  volume,  is  4 i''  21'  18*.  With 
the  reason  of  this  difference  we  are  not  acquainted.  The  observations  were  made  at 
the  honse  of  the  British  Consul,  adjoining  the  cathedral ;  so  that  the  longitude  may 
be  referred  to  ihat  structure,  » ithout  sensible  error,  llie  longitude  was  the  result 
of  138  lunar  distances  (16  sets)  taken  in  the  months  of  August  and  September,  1822, 
in  conjunction  with  several  chronoraetric  differences,  &C.  The  Baron  Koussin  places 
it  in  44'  16'  2%  reckoning  from  Anhatomirim*  upon  which  all  his  longitudes  depend 
{Piiot€  du  BrSfiil,  page  13)  j  but  as  we  have  placed  Anhatomirira  6'  54"  eoMhcard  ot 
his  petition^  this  will  only  give  44°  9'  8\  Although  this  determination  accords  with 
the  observations  of  Sir  E,  Home  (44"  8'  7  )»  still,  in  measuring  westward,  great  dis- 
crepancies will  be  found,  which  may  be  obviated  by  referring  to  other  observations. 

Captain  Hcwett,  m  above,  places  St.  Marcoa  Point  (6'  East  of  the  Cathedral)  in 
44*  16';  but  as  his  longitude  of  Rat  Island,  Rio  Janeiro,  is  3'  13  East  of  our 
position,  it  will  make  it  44M8'  21*  (Cathedral  44M8  21'),  precisely  the  result  ob- 
tained by  Captai^n  Forsler  by  his  run  from  Furnando  Noronlia,  July,  1831  ;  and  aa 
this  will  also  nearly  coincide  with  the  measurement  from  Para\  wc  have  given  thia 
longitude  in  the  Table. 

3.  Maeanham  to  Para'.— The  late  indefatigable  Cupt.  C.  Philippe  de  Kerhallet, 
of  the  Imperial  French  Navy,  drew  up  some  instructions  for  this  portion  of  the  coast 
in  1841,  but  the  survey  by  Lieutenant  (afterwards  Captain)  Hcwett,  R.N.,  was  the 
chief  basis  of  the  chart.  This  survey  was,  in  some  degree,  amended  by  that  made  by 
Capt.  Tardy  de  Montravel,  by  order  of  the  French  Government,  in  1840,  the  result* 
of  which  are  given  hereafter. 


IIL— EASTERN  COAST  OF  BRASIL, 


CAPE  SAN  ROQUE    [1] 

Rio  Ceara-mirim,  S.  point  of  entrance  . . 
Rio  Orande,  Fort  do9  Reis  Magos,  light 

^t  Natal,  town 

PontA  Negra,  extremity 


Lat.  S,    Long.  W. 


5  29  15 
5  41  13 

5  45  9 

6  46  35 
^  52  30 


35  13  18 
35  12  30 
35  11  25 
33  12  15 
33  9  5 


Var,  1883, 
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Lat.8. 


Long.  W. 


Var.  1683. 


Gotorello,  point  North  of     

Rio  C&m&ropimf  moutlt    

Pouit  Pipa^  North  end 

Rio  Onj^ahOf  South  point  of  entrance  . . 

Formosa,  N,W,  purt     

Rio  Guaj  Of  entrance    

B«iua  da  Tmi^ao,  S.E.  point 

Rio  Ham&ngimp§,  ^>  point  of  entrance 

Point  LuceEi&t  extreme     

Hio  de   Pamiiibfl^  lighthouse  on  Pedra 

Secca  Rocks     

Par^iba.  chiuch  

Cape  Brajico,  cliff 

Ko^a  St^nhora  da  Penha     

Jneimuui,  ▼illage  

Pedmbiit  chnrcn   

Rio  ds  Gulatiai  Point  Goagiru    

Point  das  Pedras,  extreme 

Fimil  Point,  hill    

Itamaraca  Island,  Fort  on  S.E.  point    . . 

Maria  Farinlia     

Olinda,  lighthouse  on  old  fort 

PKRNAMIucO,  lighthouse   North  of 

Fort  Picao 

,  Ile<;ife»  South  part    [2] 
,  Boa     Viata,     Bibanhe 

River  entrance 

SanCo  Antoniop  fort   , . 

Candeia,  church     . . . . , 

Sail  GonzaJo,  chapel  on  the  Downs    . . . 
C^pe  San  Agoatinho,  church  on  summit 

Cape,  extreme  of  point     

HoQte  Sellada^  S,  peak,  13^  miles  inland 

Maracah  jpe»  village 

Sao  to  Aleijco}  South  point  of  East  islet. . 

Rio  Formoao,  chapel  at  entrance    

Tamandar^y  fort  to  South     

Rio  Una,  mouth  »*,,.,. 

Ban  Bento,  church    

Port  de  Pedras,  anchorage 

Rio  Camaragibe,  eetancia    

Tabuba,  anchorage  off 

Point  Verde»  extreme  

Macciio,  lighthome 

Porto  Francez,  TiilAge  .....*. 

Rio  de  San  Migu£l,  tillage  on  8.  point. . 

Jtquia,  Eabt  end  of  village 

Coruripe,  South  extreme  of  point 

Japu,  bank,  7  feet. . .  * 

P^ba^  extreme  of  point. .,,,.... 

Rio  de  San  Franciftco^  N-  point,  )t.-house 

Mount&iiiB  of  Itabajaiiuo,  summit 

Hirer  O^tingTiiba,  watch-tower 

Rio  \  a»a  Barrit,  thp  Bar 

Os  Trea  Irmaoa,  or  the  lliree  Brothers  . . 


6  58  40 
6  6  38 
6  14  25 
6  20  0 
6  23  20 
6  29  15 
6  41  45 
6  46  10 
6  64    5 


6  56  35 

7  7    0 

8  15 

9  10 
16  30 
25  20 
32  18 
37  10 
40  5 
48  40 
50  45 

0  50 


8  3  30 

8  4  7 

8  2  30 
8  4  25 
8  13  0 
8  17  20 
8  20  25 
8  26  20 
8  24  30 
8  32  0 
8  36  0 
8  39  0 
8  43  32 

8  50  0 

9  5  0 
9  10  0 
9  20  15 
9  27  40 
9  40  0 
9  39  45 
9  45  0 
9  50  40 

10  2  30 
10  10  0 
10  18  0 
10  20  0 
10  28  50 

10  47  10 

11  1  0 
11  11  0 
11  15  37 


35 
35 
35 
35 
35 


7  27 
5  50 
2  30 
1  30 
0  46 
34  58  5 
34  55  35 
34  51  5 
34  60  55 

34  49  10 
34  53  0 
34  47  0 
34  47  20 
34  47  30 
34  47  35 
34  49  20 
34  48  15 
34  50  0 
34  50  0 
34  50  15 
34  50  30 

34  61  56 
34  52  15 

34  52  6 
34  52  35 
34  56  0 
34  58  0 
34  67  10 

34  68  bi 

35  13  5 
35  0 

0 

4 

6 

8 

35  17  25 
35  19  0 
35  26  0 
35  30  15 
35  39  35 
35  41  30 
35  45  45 
35  49  40 

35  59  0 

36  6  15 
36  9  30 
36  15  15 

36  20  16 

37  23  0 

36  69  30 

37  7  30 
37  18  9 


35 
35 
35 
35 


35 

35 

36 

0 

6 


13'  24  W. 


13«  10'  W. 


12^  34'  W. 


10'  64  W. 

11*5' W. 
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Rio  Real,  Nortli  point 

Tower  of  Garcia  da  Vila 

Rio  Jacuipe,  eDtranco    ♦ . 

Itapuan,  Pirnbocft  Rock  lighthouse    .... 

liapuAzinho^  the  point , , • 

— ^,  the  flagstaff  . . ....  * 

BAHlA,  the   LigbthouBe  on   Fort  SSan 

Antonio        .    . , . [3] 

Nossa  Seohora  de  Bom  Fim,  the  steeple 
Noesa  Senhora  deMont-Serate,  the  steeple 

Piton  of  the  Isle  dos  Fradee 

Point  Jabiim,  in  Itaporicft 

Nosaa  Seohora  da  Penha   ............. 

Morro  of  St.  Amaro,  in  Itaporica 

Ktioll  of  Concetgao  . » . , 

Point  Aratuha 

Point  Caixo-Pregofl 

Morro  of  San  Paulo,  lighihauM  ...    .... 

Hill  W.N. W.  from  the  same   . .  * , , , 

Isle  Boypeda,  one  of  the  Rummits 

lale  Quiepe,  Port  Camamu 

Villa  de  t'onlas,  church    .,..*. 

Os  Uheodf  the  largest  rock 

Town  of  8an  Jorge  doe  Ilheoii 

VilkgeofUna    , 

Morro  of  Cdmioftndatuba,  the  S.E.  summit 

VilJage  of  Commandatuba    

Town  of  Belmonte 

Santa  Crui,  the  steeple 

Porto  Scguro,  steeple  of  the  cathedral  . . 

Nossa  Seukora  da  Judca,  chapel     

Monte  Pascoal or  Pascal,  summit  1,758  ft. 

Mount  Joao  de  Linmj  the  summit 

Month  of  the  Rio  Cramimuan 

Comoiatiba  Point 

Villa  Prado» iagBtaff  on  the  fort, • 

Caravelbas.  Punta  Balea 

Port  Ale  g  re.  entrance  of  the  Riv,  Mucury 

Paracei  dos  Pareden^  N.E,  point 

ABROLHOS  ISLES,  N.E   Kock...    [4] 

— ,  Sta.  Barbara,  it, -house 

Rio  de  San  Matheo,  North  point 

Rio  L)oce,  West  iK>int  of  the  entrance  ... 
Serra  ds»  Reia  Magoa,  Southern  summit. 

Morro  Almejda 

Meatre  A]varo»  the  summit.,.. , 

O  Tubarno,  rock  near  the  Cape 

Cape  Tubarao»  S.W.  point 

Eapirito  Santo,  Conv.  of  N.S.  da  Penha. 
Victoria,  Needle  Rock  to  N,  of  the  town 

— -f  BaleiL  Reef ......,>..., 

Mount  Moreno,  the  summit 

Pacotca  RockSf  the  largest 

Isle  Jicu,  the  summit   ....*, 

Point  Jico,  the  tununit 


Lat.  S. 


11  27    0 

12  34  26 
12  42  32 

12  67  30 

13  0  59 
13    1    a 

13     0  45 

12  dd  40 
12  55  58 
12  49  28 

12  37  m 

12  59  16 
la     1     8 

13  2  33 
13  6  7 
13  7  33 
13  22  35 
13  19  27 
13  37  43 

13  50  i8 

14  17  40 
14  46  0 
14  48  0 

14  59  7 

15  21  40 
15  27  0 

15  51  4 

16  17  20 
la  26  50 
16  28  25 

16  53  20 

17  0  26 

16  47  12 

17  6  15 
17  19  28 

17  41  34 

18  7  0 
17  40  15 
17  57  15 

17  57  31 

18  37  40 

19  36  57 
19  50  27 

19  57  20 

20  8  54 
20  16  23 
20  16  22 
20  19  23 
20  17  49 
20  19  0 
20  19  23 
20  21  2 
20  23  9 
20  27  1 


Long.  W, 


37  21  0 

38  0  14 
38  7  0 
38  20  48 
38  27  30 
38  28  37 

38  32  6 
38  30  30 
38  31  10 
38  38  5 
38  36  0 
38  36  45 
38  45  40 
38  41  30 
38  44  33 
38  46  42 

38  54  30 

39  0  26 
38  57  0 
38  57  0 

38  59  0 

39  1  30 
39  2  15 
39  0  43 
39  16  30 
39  0  20 

38  52  30 

39  1  41 
39  3  4 
39  3  20 
39  24  0 
39  36  28 
39  8  U 
39  11  14 
39  14  5 
39  6  8 
39  31  45 
38  56  54 
38  41  20 

38  41  22 

39  39  31 

39  47  67 

40  19  54 
40  17  25 
40  19  57 
40  14  1 
40  15  15 
40  16  12 
40  20  32 
40  15  32 
4y  15  47 
40  14  15 
40  18  16 
40  19  47 


Var.  1883. 


9"  66  W. 


9'  15  W. 


r  10-  w. 


8*  65  W, 


8*  30*  W, 

8'  0'  W. 
7'  35  W. 


T  0'  W, 
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Var.  1883. 


Vibas  R&zas  fLow  I«let],  the  middle 

Me  EscalTada,  the  middle 

Oii&r&p«un,  ftteeple  on  S.  point  of  the  Bay 

MoiTo  Orobo  (1,082  ft)  « - 

Beii«Teiite,  Chiif«h  ...*...  ....•..«.* 

Een^  do  PicOf  highest  part. ,. .  .*.«. 

Mount  Camppfl  (4,692  ft.)  „,„,.,„ 

bX.  Jotto  da  Bami,  Barra  Farahiba 
Cafe  Sam  Thom£  £^t  extreme 

■ ,  (igkthou^ 

Sta.  Anna  lalets,  the  largest 

Pe«k  of  Frade  de  Macah^  ...*.. 

Motto  of  San  Joao,  stimmit    

lale  Branca,  or  White  Isle,  smnmit 

Oipe  BTiffiOBt  East  extremltj  ,„»,.*, 

Ancoma  lalea,  the  eaaU-mmost  *.... 

Fapag«joa  Isles,  the  N.£.  hlo 

Cafm  Fbjo,  Northera  iummit,-...  '••  [5] 

^— ,  the  UghthfiHse  ^,,^»,,  .*, 

Cape  Negro,  the  point,  

-. -^  highest  hill  to  the  North  ..* 

Hant^a,  Southern  lale, « 

Baza,  ^^Aou«e.. *.*.*..,.*...»..*....,  >.,.....# 
Eedonda,  or  Koand  lekf  Bummit  ,*.^,,*.. 
Noan.  8eiihora  da  Gloria^  the  steeple  ,,. 
RIO  JANEIRQ,  Imptrial  ObBenr„.,[fl] 

'^  Sagar-loaf  (1 ,270  ft) ... 

— T  Fort  ViUegagnoii    .... 

;  Me  Ratos,  or  Hat  Tsl© . 

— -  t  Motto  Corcovado  (2,272 

feet 

La  Oabia,  or  Oavia 

Lage  de  Marambaja,  a  flat  rock   

Morro  of  Marambaya,  fntmmit  [700  ft.)... 

ble  of  JorRe  Griego,  S, W,  poiat   

Uha  Oranoe,  summit  

Point  Aca^pi  on  liha  Grande    

Point  Joatinga,  West  extreme  

Hill  of  Cairo^u,  Eastern  snmmit  

Peak  of  Paj-ati,  rammit  

klfl  ConTei,  the  largest  

Fonta  GroMa..  

Me  Vittoria,  AQmmit  

Bosioe  I*U-«,  the  S*K.  Isle   

Ufaai  dcM  Porcos,  Southern  hillock 

lilet  Mar-Vimdo,  summit  

Fonta  dajOstniJi,  extremitj  ,,«««««. h. 

ViLiu  NoTA  DA  Fbjncesa,  the  steeple... 

Point  Piraaonungo,  or  St.  Sebastian 

Point  Sapitiha  *,„,...««..*• 

Montao  de  Trigo,  or  the  Corn-stack 

AlcatrasaeSf  the  largest    

6aj«to@»  the  Arsenal 

,  tununit  of  the  Moela 

Point  Tajpn,  at  the  entrance  of  Santos... 


20  42  42 
20  44  8 
20  42  0 
20  46  30 
20  48  46 

20  60  0 

21  34  10 
21  37  60 

21  69  0 
'a2    2  0 

22  26  0 
22  12  2 
22  32  26 
22  44  26 
22  46  3 
22  46  26 
22  61  9 

22  69  66 

23  0  42 
22  67  10 

22  62  38 

23  1  40 
23  3  17 
23  3  30 
22  64  42 
22  64  10 
22  67  14 
22  64  42 
22  63  60 

22  67  6 

22  69  0 

23  6  47 
23  4  9 
23  13  11 
23  8  20 
23  10  0 
23  17  30 
23  18  46 
23  20  28 
23  26  64 
23  27  16 
23  47  42 
23  44  47 
23  33  38 
23  34  7 
23  34  62 
23  46  62 
23  66  32 
23  66  32 

23  61  4 

24  6  6 

23  66  61 

24  3  6 
24  1  11 


40  22  17 
40  24  64 
40  32  28 
40  39  2 

40  40  60 

41  1  30 
41  32  22 
41  1  30 

40  68  20 

41  0  0 

41  43  0 

42  3  30 
42  1  60 
41  63  46 
41  62  64 
41  48  0 
41  64  11 
41  69  46 

41  69  60 

42  39  6 
42  38  0 

42  64  0 

43  8  20 
43  11  0 
43  10  13 
43  10  21 
43  9  12 
43  9  0 
43  9  16 

43  12  16 
43  17  22 
43  49  67 

43  68  28 

44  9  6 
44  13  47 
44  22  12 
44  29  26 
44  36  43 
44  46  28 
44  60  18 
46  0  44 

7  14 
0  8 
3  42 
9  0 
12  48 
46  20  41 
46  12  67 
46  24  30 
46  46  26 
46  39  11 
46  19  49 
46  16  31 
46  23  69 


46 
46 
46 
46 
46 


6-  24' W. 


6*  40'  W. 


4*  24*  W. 


3-  46'  W. 


2'  64'  W. 


2*  O'W. 
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Lat.  S.  Long,  W. 


iMk  de  Santoe .^*...... 

Kedooda,  or  Littfe  QueimadA 

Qaeimada  Grsude    **  ..*. „<„....„». 

Mount  Cardos ...«•.*..*•••.. 

Caka>£a^  Bom  Abrigo  Island   ..«•« 

Figueira  Island,  centre  (160  feK}  .... 

lale  do  yitlf  Southern  snnunil    ..........,* 

PARAlf  AOUA,  CoQxaa  Point  lif  lLthoiBse[7] 

,  Fort  on  Iile  do  Mel 

^—,  W«t  Point  of  Cotinga  lile* 

« — ^ -^  C^urth  of  Sta.  Antonina  ... 

Coral  Rocka,  the  largest 

Itaeolomi  Rocka,  the  lai^eel  ••*•»*. 

Morro  CaiuTa 

Point  Joao  Diaz,  on  the  Sottth  tide  of  the 

Rio  S.  Francisco [fi] 

Tainhorete  Islea,  Sonthem  Isle * 

ialm  Retnedios,  Southern  Isle 

Point  Itapacoroja,  Jurtiba^ha  Point  ... 

Mount  Zamho,  <m  the  continent. 

Volage  Bank.  H  fathoma 

Ulb  of  St.  Catb&&i3(b  aud  opposite 
Coast- » [9] 

ArToredo  Isle,  the  summit .•. 

Fort  Sta.  Cevz  lyA^HAToiiiRiM  [10] 

Ban  Misiicltthe  Church  (on  the  con- 
tinent)  .,.....«. 

8anf  AntoniO)  the  Church  (on  the  is- 
land)  

Town  of  NossA  Senhoea  doDestsreo 

Ban  Jo$^^  the  Church  (on  the  continant) 

Le  Ribeirao,  the  Church  (on  the  ialatid) 

Eneeada  do  Brito,  the  Church 

The  Isle  doe  Cardoa ,.... 

Islet  Badejo — - 

Isle  Aranhas,  the  largest, ^^ 

lale  Xavier „........« 

Isle  Campexe 

Moleques  do  SoU  the  lai^gest 

Isles  Ires  Irmaoa,  Eastern  lale  ^ 

Point  Gatheta -...,• 

Point  GroBsa..... 

Point  dos  Frailea  (Fnar^s  Point)   

Point  doa  Nau&agadcs 

Point  Pinhexra «^«.., 

lale  do  Coral 

Ckpe  Cirui..... 

Cape  Guaratuba 

Cape  Uvidor «„ 

Point  Viraqnera 

Point  Bituba... .„ ...,„ «... 

Isle  das  Araraa,  South  end  ..„.«..• 

Islet  Toooromi .....«••«•,.,«..... 

Isle  Loboa  de  la  La|n>na 

Morro  da  Barm  ........,•«.«. 


^  Id  35 
24  23  0 
24  28  21 

24  58  45 

25  6  49 
25  21  29 
25  32  43 
25  32  30 
25  30  54 
25  30  30 
S5  25  42 
25  43  49 
25  59  20 

25  49  30 

20  10  15 

26  S3  54 

26  29  2S 

26  45  50 

27  II  6 
26  44  0 


27  17  17 
27  25  32 

27  27  15 

27  30  17 
27  35  25 
27  36  IS 
27  42  18 
^7  46  45 
27  49  0 
27  26  6 
27  29  42 
27  37  IS 
27  42  12 
27  49  10 
27  49  30 
27  35  34 
27  47  10 
27  50  0 
27  49  47 
27  53  6 
27  55  10 

27  5a  30 

28  5  12 
28  10  44 
28  12  2^ 
28  15  5 
28  18  0 
28  18  29 
28  22  36 
28  29  18 


46  10  30 

46  48  31 
40  40  14 
48  5  5 

47  51  50 

48  3  34 
48  19  10 
48  18  35 
48  19  28 
48  30  14 
48  42  0 
48  23  4 
48  25  38 
48  34  22 

48  32  25 

48  33  44 
48  35  43 

48  36  5 
48  33  54 
48  7  30 


48  22  39 
48  31  20 

48  »  31 

48  31  34 

48  28  52 
48  33  2 
48  29  20 
48  34  22 
48  37  29 
48  21  12 
48  21  48 
48  23  30 
48  27  50 
48  26  10 
48  31  35 
48  ^  36 
48  29  42 
48  30  13 
48  30  55 
48  31  13 
48  30  0 
48  37  46 
48  38  0 
48  37  35 
48  36  64 
48  36  36 
48  35  15 
48  34  6 
48  44  0 
48  47  28 


0'  30  W. 


0-  20'E. 
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Lat.  S. 

Long.  W. 

Var.  1883. 

•    • 

28  31  30 

•    * 
48  48  80 

V  10'  K. 

28  37  30 

48  49  32 

ro'E. 

28  62  30 

49  18  0 

29  19  0 

49  42  45 

29  67  0 

60  8  16 

31  12  0 

60  66  0 

32  6  40 

62  7  36 

4«  30*  E. 

34  21  0 

63  46  30 

e»  16'  E. 

Town  of  Laffnna  

Cape  Sta.  Marta  Grande 

Barra  Velha 

Ai  Toirea  

Praya  a  Pemambuco,  Tramandahy  

d'Eatreito,  Eastern  part 

Rio  Gbande  do  Sul,  the  Lighthonse  ... 
Los  Castillos,  the  Eastern  Rock  (100  ft.}. 


NOTES. 

1.  The  Eastern  Coast  of  Brasil,  between  Cape  San  Roqne  and  the  entrance  to 
the  Rio  San  Francisco,  is  given  from  the  Brasilian  Surrey  by  Lieut.  Vital  de  Oliveira. 
The  positions  in  this  survey  accord  with  sufficient  accuracy  with  those  of  the  pre- 
rions,  but  less  complete,  surrey  by  the  Baron  Roussin. 

The  charts  drawn  up  by  the  last-named  expedition,  however,  were  not  of  that 
minute  accuracy  which  a  modem  survey  would  require,  though  sufficient  tm  the 
general  purposes  of  commerce.  This  defect  has  been  in  some  measure  supplied  by 
the  Imperial  Brasilian  Survey,  before  mentioned,  which  terminates  at  the  Rio  San 
Francisco. 

Besides  this  important  addition  to  our  hydrographical  knowledge,  the  Imperial 
French  Government  sent  Captain  E.  Mouches  first  in  the  steam-vessel  Si$9on,  and 
sfterwards  in  the  steam-vessel  ly EntreeatUaux,  in  1861,  with  excellent  chronometersb 
and  that  officer  carried  a  chain  of  meridional  distances  between  Para'  and  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata,  basing  these  observations  on  the  wdl-determined  meridian  of  Rio  Janeiro. 
The  longitudes,  with  but  very  few  exceptions,  as  obtained  by  Captain  Mouches,  are 
in  exact  accordance  with  those  of  Roussin,  FitsRoy,  Sabine,  and  others,  as  Mailed 
m  the  previous  editions  of  this  work. 

2.  Pebhambuco. — The  position  of  this  place  does  not  seem  open  to  dispute;  to 
connect  it  with  other  places,  we  have  taken  Admiral  FitzRoy's  obeervatioQS.  The 
diflference  of  longitude  obtained  by  Admiral  FitsRoy,  between  Fort  St.  Pedro,  Bahia, 
and  Fort  Picao,  is  8*  39'  16*;  which  makes  the  latter  in  34**  61'  48',  which  varies 
only  6'  from  the  position  given  from  Admiral  Roussin,  and  T  from  Capt  Hewett's 
determination. 

Captain  Mouches  makes  the  longitude  exactly  the  same ;  and  Mr.  Liais,  the  Bra- 
silian Astronomer,  only  makes  a  difference  of  7* .  As  telegraphically  determined  by 
the  U.S.  officers  in  1879,  the  longitude  of  the  li^thouse  is  34"*  61'  66.66*. 

3.  Bahia.— The  lighthouse  on  Fort  San  Antonio  is  42^  W.  of  Fort  San  Pedro,  to 
the  N.W.  of  it,  and  to  which  place  Admiral  FitzRoy  has  referred  his  measurements. 
By  several  runs  between  Rio  and  this  place,  he  has  made  the  difference  of  longitude 
between  them  as  4<*  37'  61%  4«  3r  64',  4*  37'  61%  and  4^  31'  61.6'.  The  mean  of  these 
is  4*  87'  62',  which,  applied  to  the  longitude  of  Vilganhon  Island,  and  the  difierence 
of  longitude  between  Fort  San  Pedro  and  the  lighthouse  will  place  the  latter  in 
shout  38*  32'  6',  ss  in  the  Table,  which  is  the  longitude  as  telegraphically  deter- 
mined in  1879. 

This  point  was  examined  with  especial  care  by  Admiral  FitsRoy,  who  made  the 
three  passages  between  Rio  and  Bahia  for  its  determination,  with  results  identical  in 
each  case,  or  88*  31'  46*".    It  is  satisfectory  to  state  that  the  Brasilian  astronomer, 
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M.  Liaifl,  in  his  mcAffurement,  difFera  only  l^"  from  Admirfil  FitisRojr'a  observationi* 
The  coofit  between  Bahia  and  Hio  de  J&tieiro  was  partially  examined  by  Captain 
MoncheE,  of  the  Imperial  French  Na^-y,  in  lft6L  The  longitudes  differ  considerably 
from  those  of  the  previous  charts^  especi&Uy  between  Sao  Paulo  and  the  Ilheos,  a 
portion  which  was  not  closely  examined  before.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  be  on 
guard  when  wearing  this  part  of  the  coast, 

4.  Amrolhos. — The  diffi^rence  of  longitude  betweea  Sta,  Barbara  and  Rio  Janeiro, 
according  to  Admiral  Rousain^  is  4'  32'  2T,  while  Admiral  FitzRoy,  with  22  chrono- 
meters, by  repeated  measurement,  made  it  4°  27'  16*.  As  Admiral  Fitz Roy V atten- 
tion was  particularly  directed  to  thia  difference,  we  take  his  measurement*  which  wiU 
'place  this  in  longitude  38"  41'  40%  or  38'  41'  22%  as  in  the  Table. 

Captain  Moucher  made  six  paasages  between  Rio  and  the  Abrolhos ;  the  results « 
combined  with  Admiral  FitERo/fl,  make  the  longitude  38'  39'  12'.  The  latitude, 
by  many  circum-meridian  altitudes  of  the  sun,  is  17*  67'  61%  according  to  Captain 
Mouchex* 

6.  Capb  Fbio. — The  Baron  Rousain  giyes  the  position  of  the  South  point  of  the 
Cape  as  in  lat.  23*  V  18%  long.  42'  3  12' ;  hnt  Lieut.  H.  Kellett,  who  surveyed  the 
harbour  in  1831.  has  given  the  summit  of  the  island  in  lat.  22*  59'  54%  long.  1*  9"  6* 
East  of  Rio.  Sir  Thomas  BriBbane  and  Mr.  Rumker,  in  1821,  obtained  the  Cap© 
Point  as  41'  57'  W.  In  1824,  Captain  Livingston  made  the  latitude  of  the  Saddle 
Gap,  on  the  middle  of  the  island,  by  a  good  meridian  altitude,  23'  V  2'  S.  Captain 
Foster  makes  it  V  W  45'  East  of  Vilganhon  lalund,  which  will  give  for  its  position 
41*58'  15'. 

The  old  lighthouse  stood  on  ike  highest  point  of  the  island ;  the  present  light- 
house is  on  Focinho  do  Cabo,  on  the  S.E.  point,  or  51"  East  of  the  former.  Captain 
Mouchex,  who  took  some  pairs  to  deticrmine  its  longitude,  because  it  was  believed 
that  it  was  placed  4  or  5  miles  too  far  West,  made  it  in  longitude  41"  58'  35',  by 
combining  his  own  with  the  preceding  observations.  The  chart  places  it  in  Lat* 
23- 0' 42%  long.  4P  55' 50\ 

0.  Rio  JTanetro,  &c. — In  1832  were  published,  under  the  authority  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Admiralty,  **  Sailing  Oirections  for  the  Coast  of  Eastern  and  V^'eatern  Pata- 
gonia, &c,,  including  the  sea  coast  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  ;  being  the  result  of  a  voyage 
performed  in  Hia  Majesty's  sloops  Adtftnture  and  Beagle,  between  the  years  1826 
and  1830j  under  tlie  direction  of  Captain  Philip  Parker  King,  F.R.S,,  &c, :"  and,  in 
1836,  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  the  Hoyal  Qeographlcal  Society,  a  *'  Sketch  of  the 
Surveying  Voyages  of  R.M.S8,  Adventure  and  Bfogte,  commanded  by  Captains  F,  P, 
King,  P,  Stokes,  and  Robert  FitzRoy,  R,N." 

Captain  King^s  first  observations  on  this  expedition  were  given  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  same  Journal,  1831,  which  detailed  the  operations  of  the  two  ships  until  their 
return  to  England  in  1830. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  the  Beagle^  commanded  by  Admiral  FitzRoy,  was 
again  prepared  for  a  continuation  of  the  survey,  and  every  care  and  assistance  was 
given  for  her  equipment.  At  the  end  of  1831  she  sailed  fi"om  Plymouth ;  from  which 
time,  until  1835,  she  was  surveying  the  coasts  of  South  America,  the  Falkland  and 
the  Galapagos  Islands,  Traversing  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  the  way  of  Taheite  and 
New  Zealand,  she  proceeded  to  visit  Sydney,  Hobart  Town,  King  George's  Sound, 
the  Keeling  Isiarids,  the  Mauritias,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  SL  Helena,  Asoension, 
Bahia,  PemambucOp  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  the  Azores.  Meridian  distance, 
the  principal  object^  were  carefully  measured  during  the  whole  voyage.  Observa- 
tions for  latitude,  and  the  variation  and  dip  of  Uie  needle,  for  the  intensity  of  the 
magnetic  influence,  and  upon  tides,  were  made  at  each  principal  port,  T%is  connected 
chain  of  good  meridian  distanceM  is  thefir$t  that  hat  been  carried  around  the  worlds 
From  14  to  22  chronometers  were  employed,  and  the  results  are  highly  interesting. 
**  On  this  expedition  co  life  waa  IcNit,  nor  any  serious  injury  sustained  by  any  indi- 
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TidnaL  Not  a  spar  was  spniDg,  except  studding  atil  booms,  nor  a  stil  split  till  worn 
too  long,  nor  a  angle  slieet  of  copper  lost  from  the  Tessel's  bottom.  The  BwgU  was 
so  well  fitted  out  at  Pljmonth  Dockyard,  and  afterwards  so  supplied  by  direction  of 
the  Admiralty,  that  neither  want  nor  deficiency  e^er  occurred.  Some  of  the  officenr 
and  men  senrod  more  than  ten  years  in  this  Tessel,  baring  shared  all  the  disagreeables 
of  the  former  Toyage  to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  from  1826  to  1830." 

Captain  King,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Sailing  Directions,  has  stated  that  "  The 
eastern  coast  of  Patagonia,  the  western  part  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaen,  the  Gulf  of 
Penaa»  and  other  parts  of  the  western  coast,  were  surreyed  by  Captain  Stokes,  of  the 
B^agU,  Upon  the  death  of  that  officer,  Admiral  FitaRoy  succeeded  to  the  command, 
and  diaeoTcred  and  examined  the  Otway  and  Skyring  Waters,  and  sunreyed  the  outer 
or  aea  coast  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  from  Oape  Pillar,  at  the  western  entrance  of  the 
Strait  of  Magalhaen,  to  Cape  St  Diego,  on  Strait  Le  Maire. 

**  The  differences  of  meridians,  between  the  Tarious  points  of  the  surrey,  were  fixed 
in  all  practical  cases,  by  triangulation ;  but  when  this  mode  could  not  be  adopted, 
they  were  ascertained  by  chronometric  observations ;  the  aero  point  (0)  being  the 
place  of  the  Observatory  at  Port  Famine  (lat  58^  38'  12*  S.)  the  longitude  of  which 
was  fixed  at  70*  54'  West  of  Greenwich. 

M  This  determination  was  obtained  principally  by  chronometers  from  Monte  Video 
and  Rio  Janeiro^  which  agreed  very  closely  with  the  mean  result  of  a  considerable 
•umber  of  lunar  distances  observed  at  Kio,  Gorriti,  Monte  Video,  San  Carlos  de 
Chiloe,  and  Valparaiso ;  and  severally  referred  to  Port  Famine  by  the  chronometric 
chain.  Assuming  ViUegmgnon  (Vilganhon)  Uland  at  Kio  de  Janeiro  to  be  43^  5'  3* 
West  of  Greenwich,  which  is  the  result  obtained  by  us  with  14  chronometers  from 
Piymoiith,  the  longitude  of  Kat  IsUnd  at  Monte  Video  will  be  68"  9^  30* ;  and  of 
Port  Famine,  70^  64'  1'.  Tlie  mean  of  the  lunar  observations  above  mentioned 
make  the  latter  70*  64'  10*,  when  the  zero  point  of  the  survey  has  been  fixed,  as 
above  stated,  at  70*  64'.  Should  the  longitude  of  the  station  at  Kio  Janeiro,  at  some 
futaxe  time,  be  more  correctly  determined,  all  the  meridional  difierences  of  this 
aorvey  mnat  be  eorreeted  by  a  quantity  equal  to  the  excess  or  defect  of  what  it  is 
hMaaasomedtobe." 

After  the  publication  of  Captain  King's  operations,  the  fine  work  of  Admiral 
PItsKoy,  or  rather  the  joint  production  of  Captain  King,  Admiral  FitzKoy,  and 
Mr.  Darwin,  the  naturalist  to  the  latter  expedition,  appeared,  and  from  whibh  we 
biva  derived  much  information  embodied  in  the  following  pages. 

On  referring  to  the  remarks  of  Admiral  FitsKoy  upon  his  chronometric  measure- 
mcnta^  **  forming  a  connected  chain  of  meridian  distances  around  the  globe,  the  first 
that  luM  ever  been  completed  or  even  attempted  by  means  of  chronometers  alone," 
it  will  be  aeen,  that  this  chain  exceeds  the  entire  circumference  of  the  earth  by  about 
33  aeconds  of  time,  equal  to  8'  16*  of  longitude.  How  this  excess  may  affect  the 
p^nitiff"  of  Bio  Janeiro,  as  given  by  Admiral  FitcKoy,  we  have  not  considered ; 
and  ahhoBgh  the  longitude  we  have  taken  is  still  greater  than  Admiral  FitiRoy's, 
we  may  here  say,  that  it  u  not  at  all  unlikely  that  it  is  more  to  the  eastward,  or 
■cater  the  pooilion  aaaigned  to  it  by  Captain  Kbig,  or  as  given  in  the  former  edition 
^this  work. 

In  estimating  the  longitude  of  Bio  Janeiro,  we  have  brought  into  the  calculation 
moA  of  the  observations  that  have  been  made,  many  of  which  would  seem  to  be 
psrfeetly  satiafectory,  and  yet  vary  from  each  other  to  a  very  considerable  extent ; 
yet  it  woold  aeem  uigust  to  throw  them  out  altogether  firom  the  computation ;  and 
we  have  therefore  thought  that  the  beat  mode  of  procedure  would  be  to  give  them 
Mtira,  and  from  their  combined  result,  give  the  longitude.  This  result  will  coincide 
with  thai  r*— «^  by  Lieutenant  Baper  in  his  valuable  work,  and  also  with  that  of 
Admiral  FitaBoy  |  the  same  oonduaion  being  arrived  at  by  diffemt  means.  M'e 
8.A.O.  © 
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iitiaU  DOW  give  tJie  grotndi  npoe  whkli  tht  1<  n^itude  41*  ^'  •*,  mn  ^ren  io 
Ibe  Tftble,  wm  tak^n.  The  difiera&oe  betw€«ii  tHeai  »iDoiuiti  to  IS"  or  j4'  ;  RooiBiii 
piscina  it  ia  43*  15';  Uejwood  in  4T  2',  uid  the  Briti«b  offiocn  in  ISIO,  it 
W  a  only. 

Admir&l  FitiRoy ,  with  23  chronometen.  hai  given  the  longitude  of  VilgaDhoa 

Uktid  ftA  4T  8'  45*,  And  this  retult  i&  probabljr  ytrf  netr  the  troth. 

Lieutenant  Raper  has  uaumed  the  longitiide  of  this  place,  from  OapL  fieecht- v  « 

L  ohMTvatioDA  of  Riooa^uImiDatiiig  stan  at  Anhatomiriin,  as  43*  S'  50*^  or  4^  9',  as  i 

[■poondarj  meridian^  which  verj  aearlj  agrees  with  the  detenxuDatLou  of  Aduural 

I  FitaRoj,  as  tboTe. 

Upon  comparing  the  longitudes,  as  found  hy  astronomioal  obs^^vationa,  or  the 
tihwluU  poaition,  and  those  obtained  bj  the  chronometer,  or  the  rtkUwt  poaition,  ^^ 
elisU  And  that  Uiey  very  nearly  coincide  with  that  given  by  Admiral  FitaKoy. 
Now,  ibe  differencee  of  longitude  between  the  principal  points  on  this  coast  seem 
I  to  be  tolerably  well  AS<^ertained,  and  therefore  it  is  not  neoeanry,  in  fixing  the 
^ilion  of  Hio,  to  confiue  ourselves  io  those  observatioas  made  there  exclusively; 
wcr  sballp  therefore,  first  give  the  various  longitndee  as  obtained  by  independent! 
^bssrvsiion. 

Ca[)tain  Hcwett  made  the  longitude  of  Rat  tslandt  &om  U  sets  of  lunations  (4 
kBasl  and  n  We«t),  43'  C  23'.     liat  Island  is  43'  eaiitward  of  Vilganhon  fiagstaff,  taJ 
ilihiob  iftUoe  WQ  ihftU  refer  the  measurements;  this  gives  for  the  latter  4^d'40\l 
jUir    Thumas    Briihane's  and   Mr.    Rumker's  three  results  in  August,  1821,   weie 
[la  J"  0-  (43^  2'  17"),  43*  r  a-  (43*  0'  iru  ^d  43*  10'  16*  (43*  9*  32*).     Ihe  Porta- 
f  fttfee  selronumrr^  l>on  R,  H,  Dorta,  by  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  February,  17M,  mads^ 
ltt4d*  It' 43\      iho  mkim  iclipse,   as  calculated  by  M.  Wurm,  43*  IT  25*.     Cap(.| 
I  Jllaf  nadr  Vilgnnboa  UUnd,  by  lunars^  in  43"  9'  18';  and  Captain  Stokea»  by  th«| 
iJilAi  meaiiii,  43'  \i\     M.  VVui-m  subeequintly  gave  the  longitude  from  three  occulta-! 
MIS  M  43^  IO'  40',  and  by  the  eitipee  above  mcntioDed^  43'  19'  5^';  and  from  Dorta*»| 
liirvstloua,  43*  lA'  10'.     Admiral  Rouiwin,  from  the  mean  of  892  lunar  distancevj 
liifidiHl  into  332  sorites,  deducof>  the  longitude  of  the  Hugar  Loaf  to  43*  14  20',  orf 
[Vtti«iihon,  43'   14    ftO',     (  aptain   Otto  Von  Kotaebue,  in  November,  1823,  from 
ifffMiUNi  ybssrvmiions  on  land,  made  Ootafogo  in  kng.  43*  7'  32*  (Vilganhon,  1'  dO* 
f  k«alt  or  43'  5'  42*)  \  M*  SiDioaov  makes  it  43*  T  17'  i  aad  Lieutenant  Wainwright 
[nAksa  it  43*  10  W*    Captain  Beec^y  calculated  it  by  moon-cuIminating  stars  aa 
[ti*  4'  41*1  iiid  by  158  lunars  as  43*  10'  41' ;  and  an  oooultalion,  calculated  by  Fas- 

IImiMss  the  iuuf  itudes  that  have  been  obeerved  at  Rio,  there  are  others  which 

PHy  b«i  liruDght  into  the  cmlciulatlon.  and  among  these  is  that  of  Fori  AnhaUfmirim^ 

gear  «H*  N  W,  point  of  the  Islsnd  of  St.  Cathahna.     Lieutenant  Raper  deduce*  his 

I  M  Rio  IV'om  the  obetmtioiii  of  Captain  Beechey,  in  1836,  for  fixing  the 

I  .,r  \h\t  plaoe  i  they  oooeiated  of  series  of  moon-culminating  stars,  six  obser- 

I  t«M*»n#,  Isl  UujIk  IVom  3^  H*  16*  Io  3*  14  »9*i  and  five  observations,  2nd  ltmb»  from 

\$^  \ti  .10*  Io  3**  1 4'  34*«      1  hsee  obeervatious,  computed  by  Mr.  Henderson,  give 

I  4fl'  :jn  M\  and  aiiftlher  *eT  gave  W  34*  47'*     The  difference  of  longitude  baweea 

.  A»t«MtiiMilriui  aad   VUgauhon,  the  mmxk  of  several  measurements,  is  6*  25'  3'  (see 

't^ule  H»)i  tliUi  ftiU  give  foe  lh«  flnl  oonputation,  43- S'  51%  and  for  the  aeoond« 

41"  tf'  41%  (W  Ui«  longitude  of  Vtlgaabon.   The  longitude  of  Anhatomirim,  bjr  Qiviy 

Mid  nui/vriiiy  (Uuiar),  ia  ^»^  40  4T'  tVilganhon,  43*  U'  44'}.  M.  Givry,  on  the  17tk 

fflMay    tHtfO,  a1    A iilialomirim,  observed  aa  immersion  of  Jupiter's  first  satellite 

\  (rom  whieh  the  longitude  of  Vilganhon  may  be  taken  43*  12*  30'.    The  longitude  of 

Jl«9iile  Vidm^  by  the  trannit  of  Mtreurj,  1789.  calculated  by  Wurm  and  Trieeneker, 

-  ti  M*  1  r  11'  t  end  M.  Ferrer*  hf  IttAilu,  makes  it  56*  14*  14' ;  the  difference  of  locu 

fitttde  beiwean  Vitganhon  and  Monte  Videe,  from  a  mean  of  five  measuremeatst  ii 
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IS*  4'  n\  whieh  lAakct  Um  fimnar,  bjUie  fint  obMnratioD,  in  43"  6' 34',  and  bj  Um 
•mod,  4r  9*  27*. 

Tks  mean  of  theta  24  independent  obeermtiena  ia  43*  9'  S4.1'« 

At  the  head  of  those  iprho  have  made  eArofioifi#<rte  meaaofementi  for  fixing  tha  Um* 
gitndea  of  Rio  Janaizo  maj  be  pkeed  Admiral  FitiRoy,  who,  with  22  ehronometera, 
made  Vilganhon  Fort  in  43*  8'  45*,  aa  before  mentioned.  Captain  P.  P.  King  had 
made  it  4  3*  5'  8*.  Oaptain  Owen  in  H.M.8.  Xaom,  in  1822,  bj  hu  mn  from  Porta 
Praya,  St.  lago,  makea  the  longitude  of  Rat  laland  43*  14'  30*  (Vilganhon,  43*  IS*  47'). 
CSaptain  Footer,  with  17  ehronometen,  made  Vilganhon  in  43*  6'  41" ;  or,  aeeording 
to  Dr.  Tiarks,  43*  8*  12''.  Captain  Hejrwood,  by  hia  mna  from  St.  Helena,  makee 
Vilganhon  in  43*  2*  30*,  and  43*  1'  68\  M.  Mackan,  in  the  Oormd^^m  1821,  makea 
it  in  43*  14'  2*.    Admiral  Ronedn,  by  one  chronometer,  makea  it  48*  13*  56*. 

The  mean  of  theae  ehronometric  reaolts  ie  43*  8'  15' ;  and  the  mean  of  the  ehrono- 
metrical  with  the  astronomical  obeerrationa,  as  given  aboTO,  will  be  43*  8'  66' :  thia 
longitude  ia  only  10*  more  than  Admiral  Fitsltoy's,  and  ia  5*  less  than  that  aasumed 
by  Lieutenant  Raper. 

In  the  foregoing  remarka,  the  obserTationa  have  been  rednoed  to  Vilganhon, 
although  many  of  them  were  determined  at  different  points;  and  it  will  be  seea  that 
the  Frauch  anthoritiea  have  hitherto  placed  it  as  much  to  the  w^tttoard  aa  Captain 
King  and  othera  have  giTsn  it  to  the  eastward  of  thia  poaition.  As  most  of  the 
loDgitndca  on  this  coast  are  referred  to  Rio  Janeiro*  it  ia  of  the  ntmeat  importance 
that  thia  Aould  be  definitely  determined. 

Wo  haTa  before  atated  that  Lieutenant  Raper  makes  Vilganhon  laland  in  43*  8' 50* 
(5*  more  than  Admiral  FitaRoy's  determination),  and  finally  issiimss  it  as  43*  9*  0*, 
which  ia  5*  kaa  than  the  conoluaion  which  is  to  be  arrived  at  ft*om  the  foregoing 
obaerrationa.  Lieutenant  Raper*s  position  ia  deduced  from  Captain  Beechey's  moon- 
culminating  atars  at  Anhatomirim ;  while  the  same  obeerrer,  by  the  sasM  means,  at 
Bio*  makea  it  only  43*  4'  41'. 

Some  later  assumptions  of  the  longitude  of  Rio  Janeiro  place  it  somewhat  more 
to  the  eoatward,  or  l^lganhon  In  43*  3*  SO*  £.  But  in  bringing  these  diiforenoea  to 
a  stin  more  rigid  scrutiny,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  that  Admiral  FitaRoy's  deter- 
mination, and  thoae  who  coincide  with  him,  that  the  longitude -43*  9'  0*  of  Vilganhon 
Is  nearly  correct.  Thia  la  to  be  inferred  from  the  obtfcrvationa  made  in  the  fixed 
Obeerratoriea  on  shore,  by  the  Brasilian  aatronomaia,  in  the  Imperial  Obarrratory, 
and  other  obsisrvationa  of  eclipses  of  the  sun,  &c  Finally,  the  longitude  of  tha 
dcBM  ef  the  Obaerratory,  as  determined  in  1879  by  telegraphic  communication  with 
England,  ia4r  ICT  21.15';  thus,  Vilganhon  taken  as  43*  9*  0*  W.  ia  a  very  near 
apprazimation.  And  it  may  be  added  here,  in  a  work  belonging  to  sea  obserra- 
tiona,  that  if  such  refined  apfdianeea,  sndi  rut  labour,  and  great  talent,  hare  been 
derotad  to  thia  problem,  with  such  varying  leaulta,  the  means  at  the  command  of  a 
ship,  not  specially  fitted  out  for  each  operations,  cannot  be  hoped  to  determine  with 
gitatrr  eartainiy  what  haa  employed  so  much  attention. 

(7.)  Fabavacva. — On  September  7th,  1858,  the  great  total  sokr  ecHpee  waa  ob- 
served hare  by  M.  Liaia,  of  the  French  Imperial  Obaervatory,  and  a  numerona  staff 
of  scientific  assistants.  From  the  elaborate  calculationa  vaulting  from  thia  impor- 
tant work,  the  pkoe  of  obaervation  waa  determined  to  be  in  lat  25^  30'  33*  8., 
long.  48*  29'  26',  bnt  wo  have  no  notice  of  the  exact  spot 

(8.)  Rio  Sah  FmAFCUOO.— The  poaition  ia  that  assigned  by  Captain  Monohes, 
whiflii  ia  tha  rcauk  of  two  meaaurements  in  the  Bi$9m  and  the  UBrnhmtuUmut^  but 
it  is  ^aeed  X  forthar  Wcat.  Tha  longitude,  aa  determined  by  Capt.  Mouchea,  waa 
identical  with  that  of  Roussin,  but  the  Utitode  of  the  latter  is  4  milen  in  error. 

(9.)  St.  CATSSmurtfli  to  Bvuioa  Atku,  ftc^M.  Barral,  on  a  re-aurvay  of  tha 
Rio  da  la  Plata,  and  a  portioo  of  tha  eaaat  between  it  and  St  Oatheriners,  assumed 
for  hia  first  maridiam  a#  departure,  that  of  the  Cathedral  of  MonU  Video,  taking  it 
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u  56*  13' 4',  whkli  he  eonaidered  as  perfectly  settled  bj  the  observations  of  Genervl 
Varela,  by  means  of  the  ^Mssage  of  Mcrciu-y  oTcr  the  Sun*s  disc,  on  the  5ih  of 
I>ecrtnber,  1789,  and  the  calcnlations  of  Messrs.  Tnesneker  and  Ferrer.  The  dif- 
ferenoes  in  longitude  were  theace  gained  by  4  chronometers. 

Captain  Hey  wood,  in  H.M.S.  Xerem,  with  accurate  cbronometera,  made  fire  ruiif 
between  Rat  /<«/e,in  Rio  Janeiro,  and  Monte  Video,  m  fotlows  : — 13*  2'  0\  I'S"  5'  12V 
13*  4'  17%  13'  1  4'»  and  13'  3'  r,  ^  mean,  V^  3  12\  Hence  43*  T  43*  {Rat  Islatui), 
+  13"  3  12'  =  66'  10'  p6\  the  longitude  of  the  lighthouse  on  the  Mounts  which  is 
V  3d*  to  the  westward  of  E4it  lalaud.  Its  latitude,  according  to  M.  Barralp  la 
W  63'  2r.     Captain  King  ha«  also  given  it  as  34'  63'  2*. 

The  meridional  difference  between  Monte  Video  t^nd  the  Cathedral  of  Bueno9  Ayret 
is  about  T  8'  45*.  The  Britii^h  otticers  make  it  2*  10';  the  Spaniah,  2"  7^  30'.  Its 
latitude  is  34*  36'.  As  tekgrapnically  determined  in  1870,  the  cupola  of  the  cnatom- 
hottse  at  Buenos  Ayres  is  in  longitude  ^d"  22'  14.25*. 

The  Cathedral  of  Monte  Video,  on  the  aulhority  quoted  by  Captain  Owen,  in  hia 
Tables,  is  in  long.  66'  20  36  j  which  we  conclude  is  8*  or  9'  too  far  to  the  V^'est. 
As  determined  telegrapicaUyj  in  1879,  the  longitude  of  the  S.E.  tower  of  the 
Cathedral  was  found  to  be  66'*  12*  16.3^,  thu^  making  the  lighthouae  on  the  Mount 
to  be  in  long,  5<^'  14"  60% 

Again,  adverting  to  St.  Catherine^  the  difference  of  Messrs.  Roussin  and  fiarral 
in  the  longitudes  of  Anhatomirim,  Sec,  u  6'  58*,  the  greater  being  that  of 
M.  Eoufesia* 

(10.)  Ansatomirim.— The  difference  of  longitude  betweea  Fort  Sta,  Crua  of  An- 
hatomirim and  Vilganhon  Inland  at  Kio  Janeiro,  according  to  the  Baron  Kousain,  is 
5*  26'  20*  J  and  by  another  measurement,  6*  25'  9%  Admiral  FitzRoy  made  il 
5*25'  46';  Captain  Beechey,  6'  23'  31*  j  Captain  King,  5*  24'  37';  Captain  Foster, 
5*  24'  42';  and  M,  Givry,  o**  24'  60%  The  mean  of  these  is  5*  25*  3\  which,  added 
to  the  longitude  of  Vilganhon,  makes  48'  34*  3"* 

Captain  Beeohey'a  obaervations  place  it  in  48^  31'  54' ;  and  by  another  computa- 
tion, 48*  32*  47*  J  mean,  48"  33'  20"  j  which  differs  Z^  from  Admiral  FitzRoy'a  ehro- 
nometric  result. 

the  longitudes  of  the  coast,  between  tit  Catharine  and  the  River  Pbte,  have  been 
adjusted  by  the  preceding  data,  dependant  on  the  new  position  of  the  Imperial  Ob- 
•ervatory  at  Rio  Janeiro,  and  on  Villegagnon  Fort  being  in  43*  ^'  W, 


IV.— RIO  DE  LA  PLATA  TO  CAPE  HORN. 


Lat,  S. 


Long.  W. 


Var.  1883- 


NoRTU  Side  of  thje  Plate, 

Capi  Sta.  Uaria,  or  RoCHA,HghthouBe. 

Isle  of  Loboa,  centre.. 

East  Point  Lighthouse    „ 

iTown  OF  Maldonado,  the  Tower 

Isle  Gorriti.  Well  at  N.B.  end    ..„ 

Bollena  Point 

Punta  Negra,  or  Blaek  Point 

Punta  d'AflJa .,.,,.. 

Punta  das  Piedras  Negras  de  bta.  Ko«a,. 


34  40  30 

35  1  26 
34  68  0 
34  54  30 
34  56  40 
34  56  0 
31  54  21 
34  47  45 
34  46  30 


54  7  8 

64  62  30 
64  67  10 

64  67  40 

54  58  30 

55  2  30 
55  15  0 

65  29  10 

66  40  46 
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Long.  W. 


Var.  1883. 


Isle  of  FloTW ;  Light  tower  on  S.  W.  end 

MoifTB  Video,  theOathedral 

Isle  Ratoe,  Monte  Video     [1] 

Caro  and  Lighthonae  of  Monte  Video  ... 

Point  Espiniflo 

Panela  Reef  (marked  hj  a  lightveaeel}... 

8ta.  Maria,  or  tt.  Gregorio  Point  

Point  Roeario   

Pnntadel  Sanc6  

Colonia  del  Sacramento,  Lighthouae 

FaralUm  Island  lighthooae    

South  Sidb  of  the  Plate. 

BUENOS  ATRES,  La  Merced  Chnrch.. 

„  Costom  House  

Enaenada  de  Barragan,  fort  on  S.  side  of 

entrance ^ 

Pnntade  Santiago  

Atalaja  Point  

Magulena,  the  Chnrch  

Point  del  Indio  ( Tnfted  Hill,  40  ft.) 

Hillock  Salrador  Grande    

Point  Piedraa  of  San  Boronbon ,«••... 

Hillock  of  Jnan  Jeronimo  

Bio  Salado,  entrance  ^ 

Cafe  Sam  Aktohio,  North  extremity  ... 

Medanoa  Point,  8.E.  smnmit 

Mar  Chiqnito,  Bar  of 

Gape  Conientea,  Eait  fommit    

Mount  Ventana 

Point  Hermenef    

Blaek  Point,  Cliff  aommit   

Fort  Arsentina 

Moont  Hermoto    

Lahjrinth  Head,  summit 

Colorado  River,  mouth 

Ruhia  Point,  S.  Bka  Bay,  summit 

Osrmen,  Fort 

Rasa  Point 

Negro  RiTer,  Main  Pcnnt 

Direction  HUl,  summit    

Belem  Bluff,  S.W.  cliff 

Bcrmeja  Head,  East  summit 

San  Antonio  Sierra,  summit    

Norte  Point     

Port  Sam  Jos«,  Point  S.  Quiroga    

Port  Valdes,  entrance 

Erculea  Point,  East  cliff 

llelgado  Point,  S.E.  cliff 

Lobos  Peak    

Nnero  Gulf,  Point  Ninfbs   

Cbupat  RiTer,  entrance   

ToMho  Point 


34  56  55 
34  64  33 
34  53  0 
34  53  10 
34  49  50 
34  54  45 
34  41  5 
34  26  20 
34  26  30 
34  28  14 
34  29  0 


34  36  28 
34  36  30 

34  50  45 
34  50  16 

34  54  56 

35  5  0 
35  16  40 
35  21  25 
35  26  50 
35  32  45 

35  46  40 

36  18  50 


36  59  5 
36  37  0 
38  5  30 
38  11  45 
38  22  40 
38  39  0 
38  43  60 

38  50  60 

39  26  30 

39  51  40 

40  86  10 
40  48  16 

40  52  10 

41  2  0 

40  48 

41  9 
41  11 

41  41 

42  3 
42  14 
42  30  25 
42  38  30 
42  46  15 
42  49  0 

42  68  0 

43  20  45 

44  7  0 


0 
0 
0 

10 
0 

16 


56  55  30 
56  12  15 
56  13  7 
66  14  50 
66  25  0 
66  26  27 

56  50  30 

57  21  0 
57  27  35 
57  51  45 
57  55  40 


58  22  10 
58  22  14 

58  57  30 
57  57  30 
67  45  0 
67  32  25 
57  17  25 
57  10  30 
67  6  8 
67  9  26 
67  19  32 
56  46  28 

56  39  2 

57  20  4 
57  27  34 

61  64  37 

67  60  4 

68  45  49 

62  13  0 

61  38  4 

62  0  66 
62  2  39 
62  6  69 
62  56  25 
62  16  34 

62  43  29 

65  8  29 

63  53  49 
63  6  49 

66  10  29 

63  46  0 

64  25  29 
63  33  39 
63  32  29 
63  34  49 

63  42  9 

64  17  49 
66  1  9 

65  12  49 


r  45' E, 
7'  65'  E. 


8'  20-  E. 
8*  37' E- 

9*  12'  E. 

8*  47'  E. 

8'  37'  K. 

8^  45'  E. 
8»  45'  E. 
9-35'E. 

10-  25'  E. 

I2r  10'  E. 

13'  10*  E. 


13»20'E. 
14-  25'  E. 


13*  56'  E. 
14*  20*  E, 


^^^^      22                                     TABLE  OF  POSITION'S,         ^^^^^^^H 
^^^H                           RIO  DE  LA  PLATA  TO  CAPE  HORN-'CoxTDfUBO. 

Lat.  S. 

Long,  W. 

Var.  1883. 

^^H            SanlA  Elenft  Port,  Spanish  OWrratory 

•     •     • 
44  30  4a 

44  32   15 
4d     4  10 

45  10  10 
4a  12  45 
45  43  10 
45  51     0 
4B  41   20 
47     6  20 
47  12  20 
47  44  40 
47  45     0 
47  54  45 

47  66  49 

48  8  25 
48  18  55 

48  30  50 

49  11   10 
49  16     0 

49  41    18 

50  8  30 
60  14  30 
50  90    0 
50  32  U 

50  58  27 

51  6  58 
5]  2t  3(5 
51  32     5 
51   33  21 
5!   49  56 
51   49  12 
51   50     8 
51  52     9 

51  53     1 

52  18  35 
62  22  40 
52  IB  25 
52  16  35 
52  2K  10 

52  32     0 

53  51  30 

54  8     0 
54  40  35 

54  48  20 
64  51     0 
54  53  45     ! 
54  42  15     1 
54  45  16 
54  46  25 
54  42  60 
64  49  20 

•     *     • 
65  19  59 

65  20  49 

65  46     0 

66  30     9 

66  29  29 
C7  15  39 

67  32  39 
67     8  49 
65  4U  19 
65  41  49 
65  47  39 
65  53  34 
65  43  29 
65  45  49 

65  54  45 

66  19  49 

66  U   H 

67  36  19 
67  39  51 

67  35  19 

68  21     0 
68  33     4 

68  51   19 

69  I  29 
69    7    6 
69    5  19 
69    5  IS 
68  57    4 

68  58  31 

69  26  19 
69  11  49 
69  10  39 
69  20  19 
69  18  39 
68  19  25 
68  23  29 
68  31  39 

68  55  14 

69  27  44 
68  42  25 
67  31  35 
67     7    5 
65    3  53 

64  43  35 
64  43  55 
64  43  45 
64  16  45 
64     I     0    1 
64     I     0     1 
63  41  25 
63  53  40 

15-20E. 

r6'52"E. 
16-25  J£. 
16-38E. 

16'  55  E* 

18'  10  E. 
ISMO'E. 

ir  20'  E. 

19*25  K 

19"20  E. 

19' 40  E. 
19"  30"  E. 
18'  30  K. 

18*25'E. 
18*  0-  E. 

^^H               OtMervatory     *    - 

^^H            Port  Melo,  Sugar-loaf  Island  near     .... 
^^^H            Port  Malaspina,  South  point  .... 

^^H            Cape  An^^tazabal,  S.  E.  pitch   .... . . 

^^H            Kninliw  T  n^rr 

^^^H             Ttllr  Prrarl    Prrint  Mnmii^ 

^^^^^H             PfiiiTn  Mf^nH   "iiTrmft 

^^H            Cap«  Three  Points,  N.E.  pitch    

^^H            Cape  Blanco,  N.E.  Bummit  ...     *...... 

^^^H            ,  RuinA   

^^^H            Pen  ruin  Isle,  Mount  at  North  end     .... 
^^H            Sea  Bear  Bay,  Beach  on  South  side 

^^H            Watchman's  Cape,  Monte  Video    

^^H            Bellaco  or  St  Esteran's  Hock 

^^H            ,  Shag  Island     ..,,..... 

^^^B            Cape  Francisco  de  Paulo,  eiEtreinitj  .... 

^^H            Santa  Cruz.  Mount  at  the  en  trance    

^^H           Broken  Cliff  Peak,  the  brink  .......... 

^^^^H                   niittAi-FAfii^inf    M/ihiinf     ■iTTTimll' 

^^H           Coy  Inlet,  Height  on  8.  side  of  entrance 

^^^H            Cape  Sanclicfl,  extremit j 

^^^^^H            Piff'^r  MiiiTiti  ^iinnniit                ■ 

^^^B           Cape  Fairweather,  extremity 

^^H           Oallegos  Hirer,  Obsenratory  Mound. . , . 

^^^1           FriarH,  Northern  and  smallest 

^^^B           Friars,  Southern  and  largest 

^^^B           Convents,  Northern 

^^H          The  YiKOtN's  Cape,  S.E.  extremity 

^^H           Dungenetts,  extremit^r 

^^^B           Cape  Possession,  centre    ...........    . . 

^^H           Cape  Orange,  peak   

^^^B           Queen  Catnarme  Point 

^^H           Cape  Penas 

^^H           Cape  St.  lues.., 

^^^H                 Taptf  Rt     1)i*^j  *TtT«mifj 

^^H          6TATEN  ISLAND    [2] 

^^H           Middle  Cape,  the  Rocks   

^^^B           Capo  Soutfi,  extremity 

^^^B           Cai^e  St.  Bartholomew,  middle  point. . , . 

^^H           Capo  Colnett,  the  Islet. 

^^^B           Port  Cook,  Observatory  mark,  summit  . . 
^^m          Port  Cook,  head  of  the  Fort,  on  the  S.  W, 

^^^B           Cape  St.  John,  eastern  extremity , 

^^^L^    Hole  in  the  Wall,  on  the  Soath  side  . .  < . 

TABLE  OF  POSITIONS. 
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Lat  8.  Long.  W. 


Var.  1883. 


Good  Sncoeis  Bay,  North  head  

Spaniah  Harbour,  Point  Kinnaird .... 

Bamcreldt  lalaa,  eentra  

BTOof  a  laland,  eentre 

LcBBOiX  Harbour,  point  at  North  end  of 
£m^ 

CAPR  HORN,  South  •ommit [3] 

8t  Martin's  Core,  head  of  it 

Orange  Bay,  middle  of  it 

Iilea  of  I>iago  Ramirei : 

Sonth  or  %oat  laW,  summit 

Northermooat  Rock 

Islea  of  St.  Ildefonio,  lonthem  rock  .... 

,  highest  summit  . . 

Poet  Famikb,  in  the  btrait  of  Magal- 
W 


M  47    0 

54  57    5 

55  48  54 
55  S3    0 

55  17    4 


55  58  41 
55  51     9 

55  30  50 

56  26  35 
56  22  25 
55  53  30 
55  62  30 

53  40    0 


65    0 

65  44 

66  41 
66  42 


45 

54 

48 

3 


66  46    3 


67  14  15 

67  31     3 

68  2  23 

68  38  20 

68  88  45 

69  15  15 

69  16  45 

70  56    0 


18*  40*  E. 

19*40'E. 
20*15'R. 

20*50'R. 
20*55'E. 

20*50'B. 


NOTES. 

1.  MoHTB  Video.— The  difference  of  longitude  between  Rat  Island,  Monte  Video, 
and  Vilganhon  Island,  according  to  the  chronometric  measurement  of  Admiral  Fiti- 
Boy,  in  the  Beagte,  is  13*  4'  24'.  The  same  by  Captain  Foster,  13*  4'  45^;  by  Capt 
K^,  13*  4'  27' s  by  M.  Barral,  13*  4'  21';  and  in  the  B^igte,  in  1830,  IS*  4'  30*. 
The  mean  of  these  meridional  diflferenees,  which  so  nearly  coincide,  b  13*  4'  29*,  which 
we  hare  taken,  and  which,  added  to  43*  9'  0*,  the  longitude  of  Vilganhon,  gives  the 
kjogttude  as  about  56*  13*  30'. 

The  obeerrations  that  have  been  made  for  determining  the  position  astronomically, 
slso,  Tery  nearly  agree  with  this  result.  One  was  made  by  M.  Ferrer,  from  the 
passage  of  Mercury,  in  1787,  aa  56*  13'  30* ;  and  a  similar  obserTatioa  by  Tricsnaker, 
in  1789,  made  it  56*  12'  6%  or,  as  calculated  by  Ferrer,  in  66"  13'  36*.  (See  Note  6, 
pp.  16—19.) 

Captain  Mouches,  also,  in  1861,  had  sereral  sets  of  observations  to  determine  its 
longitude ;  these  were  referred  to  the  Custom-house,  which  is  1'  4'  B.  from  Rates 
Island.  Some  of  theee  were  made  in  the  X/EnireeoMleaux,  November  and  December, 
1861,  and  to  these  were  added  those  made  by  the  chronometers  of  the  steamer  Sam^ 
loMfe,  of  the  Imperial  Mail  Packet  Service.  Theee  chronometers  were  carried  back- 
ward and  forward  in  six  voyages  to  Rio  and  Buenoa  Ayres,  where  they  were  com- 
pared with  the  excellent  astronomical  clock  at  the  Observatory  of  Measrs.  Daviet 
and  Jaggley.  The  mean  of  the  whole  of  these  seriee  of  oberrvations  makes  the 
Cwtom-house  at  Monte  Video  to  be  in  longitude  56*  10'  8%  or  Ratoa  IsUnd. 
50*  11'  12.7'  W.  As  determined  by  telegraph,  its  longitude  is  about  as  given  in  the 
Table.    (See  Note  9  in  previous  Section). 

2.  Statev  Island. — This  island  was  accurately  and  completely  surveyed  by 
Lieutenant  E.  N.  Kendall,  of  H.M.S.  Chantiei§er,  in  1828.  The  positions  are  thoae 
of  Admiral  FitsRoy. 

H.  C^PB  HORV.— The  longitude  of  the  summit  of  this  Cape  is  statsd  im  Cf^ptain 
King's  Tabka  as  dTlO*  53-  (=  67*  14'  53>  and  in  Admiiml  FitsRoy's  Tables  as 
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67»  16' 0'  {=  67'  IS*  15"),  wlucb,  us  the  dlAt&noe  from  Port  Desire,  u  nm  by  tLe 
Beagle,  in  IS-ia,  was  fomid  to  be  T  20'  40.5^  we  have  pkced  it  in  the  Table  aoeord- 
iiig  to  thb  result. — (See  abo  Captain  King^s  Tables,  p.  xiii.)  But  it  maj  be  re^ 
marked,  that  taking  Port  Famine  as  4*  more  than  Captain  King^s  position  (»ee  next 
Note),  it  will  atill  bring  it  1'  22'  Kast  of  Admiral  FitJE Roy's.  We  have  not  attempted 
to  reconcile  this  difference  :  the  remainder  of  the  coaats  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  are  ao- 
cording  to  Captain  K id g*s  determination. 

4.  Poet  Famijte.— The  Obaeryatory  at  this  place  b  the  itcro  point  of  the  anrveya 
of  Captain  King,  and  which  he  places  in  70*  54'  West  of  Greenwich,  assuming  Hio 
Janeiro  to  be  in  45*  5*  3'  AVest,^ — (Sailmg  Directioos  for  Patagoaia,  &c.,  Introd.,  p, 
▼ii.)  But  as  we  have  taken  the  latter  as  3'  57*  West  of  this,  it  would  make  it  in 
70"  57'  57%  Captain  King,  by  several  runs,  makes  the  meridional  difference  between 
Monte  Video  and  Port  FamLue  as  14*  44'  31" ;  this,  added  to  the  longitude  of  the 
former  place,  would  make  it  70*  56'  46  \  Lastly,  Admiral  FitzRoy  makes  5*  2'  20\ 
as  the  difference  between  it  and  Port  Desire  ;  this  gives  *l^  57'  5i\  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  sufficiently  near  to  assume  it  as  70*  56'  0%  which  is  2'  West  of  Captain  King, 
and  15'  West  of  Admiral  FitzRoy^s  determination.  The  positions  of  Tierra  del 
Fuego  are  those  of  Captain  King,  with  the  addition  of  2'  to  the  longitude* 


v.— COAST  AND  ISLANDS  OF  AFRICA.  FROM  THE  RIVEB 
GALLINAS  TO  CAPE  LOPEZ. 


LatN. 


Long,  W. 


Var.  ia83. 


River  Gallinas,  entrance     ♦ ••[!] 

Cape  Mount  (1,066  ft.),  southern  peak  . . 
St-  Paul  River,  entrance  ..,....».,,.,, 
Cafb  Hesurado,  lighthouse  on  extr,  . . 
KoaroTia,  OoTemment  honse      ........ 

Grand  Bassa*  Agent^s  House 

River  Seatros,  or  Grand  Cestos,  Factory 

on  St  George  Point .  * * . 

Baflbn  Point 

filoo  Bars,  or  Barbarra  Factory     « 

Middle  Neefoo,  or  Niffou     

Cape  Palmas,  lighthouse  , , 

Tsbou  River,  Tafou  Point   

Grand  Bereby    

St,  Andrew's  River,  King  George's  I'own, 

within  Swarton  Comer    » , , . 

River  Fresco,  or  Rio  de  Lagos,  mouth  . . 

Grand  Lahou,  East  end , . , 

Jack  Joques    

Asfiinee  River,  mouth 

Apollonia    

Aitim,  Fort  SL  Anthony      » . . . 

Cape  lliree  Points,  lighthouse    

Acquidah 

Dixcove , ,  . , 

Ebnina,  or  St  George  del  Mina     ...... 

CAPE  COAST  CASTLE,  lighthoiwe  on 

Fort  WilHani  


7  0  1 
6  43  0 
6  2:i  0 

e  19  15 

6  19  1 
5  54  50 


4  59  15 
4  45  3 
4  22  9 
4  24  47 
4  39  3 

4  57  45 

5  5  0 
5  6  40 
5  11  40 
5  a  45 
4  58  45 
4  52  18 
4  44  50 
4  45  27 

4  47  45 

5  5  0 

5  6  25 


11  38  5 
11  21  9 

10  48  45 
10  49  20 
10  48  45 
10  4  5 

9  34  45 
9  17  30 
9  2  5 

8  33  2 
7  44  16 
7  21  3D 

6  54  30 

ti  3  47 

5  33  30 
4  57  10 


I  13  51 


20*  0"  W. 


20*0'^ 


19- W* 


IS-SO*  W, 


18*  10'  W» 
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Var.  1883. 


Manree,  or  Moree,  dagfltaff 

Anamiboc,  fla^fttaff w 

Cofnujitii^e,  flagstaff 

Taiatumqiien7'f  flagataff  .............. 

Ummqa&dj  or  BeTirs  HUl,  summit 

Barracoe,  point  , , * 

AccmA,   light  on  W^t  bastion  of  Fort 
James 

NiBgo,  fort ..% b...h.... 

Volta  Riyer,  entrance  

Cape  St.  Panl,  near  W jee  

Qldtta,  flagstaff w..... 

little  Popoe,  road 

Great  Popoe  

'Whydah,  or  Ajuda % 

Appiy  €ir  Cntanu    

Porto-Novo,  Table-top  trees    .  w . .  ^ . .  ^ . . 

Porto-NoTo,  road    

Badagry,  shore  hut  

Badagrjf  ro&d   

L40ot  HiVEE,  entrance 

Benin  Biirer,  North  point {2'\ 

Rio  doa  Esclav^os,  or  Eseardos,  N.  point 

MiddietOQ  UireT,  entrance 

S«ngana  HiTer,  entrance 

Ktfer  Nnn,  or  Quoira,  or  Niger,  the  Bar 
REo  fientOj  or  Brass  River,  East  point  . , 

Rio  St-  Ntcholft»,  or  ITiird  River    

Kew  Calabar  River,  F'oehe  Point 

Bonny  Riveri  Rough  Lbmer  .        

Opobo  River,  West  Point  South  beacon 
Old  Calabar  Rir4*r,  Tom  Shot's  Point  .. 

Backfisey  Gap,  East  of  the  entrance 

Gape  Bimbia 

Gape  Camaroons 

C^maj-Dons  MouDtaiHt  peak 

Rnmbj  Mounlaini^  highest  peak    

Qua  HoimtaiiL 

Cs|3M&  St-  John 

Corisco  I^laBd^  N.W.  point 

Cape  £sleri4« 

Gaboon  River^  Gape  Joinville  or  Point 

Santa  Clara   

Gombe  Point,  or  Round  Comer 

Cape  Lopes,  or  Lopo  Gon^alTes 


AFRICAN  ISLANDS 

FnvAMix)  Pot 

Clarence  Peak   • 

Cape  Hullen,  Northern  extremity  .... 

Adelaide  Islet    

Point  Famandina  or  Williami  light-ho. 


7  30 

10  12 

11  30 
13  15 
19  30 
23  0 


5  31  53 

5  44  30 
5  46  0 
5  49  45 

5  54  48 

6  12  30 
6  16  0 
6  19  0 
6  21  30 
6  23  0 
6  19  15 
6  24  10 
6  23  0 
6  26  0 
5  46  0 

35  15 

31  0 

19 

16 

17 

18 


0 
0 
0 
0 

22  40 

23  40 
27  22 
36  0 


29 


3  57 
3  65 


13 
57 
15 


9  40 
55  54 
37  48 


0  30  30 
0  18  5 
0  86  12 S 


3  35  ON. 
3  47  45 
3  46  15 
3  45  20 


1  11  15 
1  6  30 
1  4  56 
0  47  18 
0  39  30 
0  88  15 

0  11  30 
Long.  £. 
0  11  48 
0  41  30 
0  58  30 

0  55  50 

1  36  0 

1  52  0 

2  4  30 
2  25  30 
2  35  0 
2  35  30 

53  5 
53  0 
26  0 

3  0 
10  48 
40  0 
58  30 

4  30 
6  15  0 

6  24  0 

7  1  30 
7  7  30 

7  33  21 

8  20  0 

8  32  0 

9  15  48 

8  54  30 

9  12  0 
9  18  0 

8  51  0 

9  21  55 
9  19  45 
9  21  0 

9  20  30 
9  20  0 
8  43  27 


8  46  30 
8  43  0 
8  47  17 
8  47  88 


17*  80*  W.. 


17*  W. 


16-  25'  W. 


W  45*  W, 


le**  30*  w. 


17*0' W. 


ir  50'  w. 


S.  A.  O. 


n 
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Lftt.  N\ 


Ymt.  liM. 


AFBICAN  ISLANDS— eontiniwd. 

FnufAKDO  Po — continued. 

Cape  Hor&tio,  N.E.  extr«mitj    

Cape  Vidal,  Ea^t  eictremitf. . , , , 

Cape  Barrow,  South  Rock   ,,,..,,*., 

dpe  Eden^  ^*  W.  extremity 

Cape  Badfflej,  Weet  extremity  ....*. 

CharJea*  FollT   Pta.  S.  Carloa)    ...... 

Goat  lale  (Isle  doa  Cabraa}^  centre 

IXJU  IK>  PRIXCIFS,  OS  FEXNCS'a  Is- 
LAWVt 

Vihm>  do  Diamante    

Sftoto  Antonio  Bay,  Fort  Sta.  Anna  . . 

Ponta  PicM-inegTO 

Pednu  Tinhoaai,  or  the  Brothers,  S,  one 
8A)t  TaoMK,  OR  St.  Thomas  Islakb: 

Ponta  do  Figo » . . . 

Cabraa  Uknd 

Annade  ChaveaBay,  Fort  S.  Sehaatiao 

Ponta  da  Balea  .....,.*. , . . . « 

Pontft  Furada    

lIli«o  daa  Bolaa,  centre 

Ilheo  da  Tartantga,  or  Turtle  Island. . 

Point  Eateret    .,,,,, 

Farnando  Po  Rock^  off  South  Point  . . 


3  46  15 
3  39  18 
3  13  0 
3  19  0 
3  21  12 
3  28  dO 
3  32  50 


I  40  42 
I  39  30 
I  32  10 
1  21  10 

0  24  0 
0  24  10 
0  20  30 
0  0  45 
0  13  50 

0  0  dOS 

1  24  28 
1  24  50 
I  28  35 


8  56  0 
6  5^48 
8  43  30 
8  S7  e 
8  24  42 
8  29  58 
8  34  36 


7  27  54 
7  96  aO 

7  24  25 
7  17  30 

6  35  28 
6  41  31 
6  42  38 
6  29  42 
6  25  49 
6  30  0 

5  38  10 
5  35  35 
5  36  45 


I6*  40^  W. 


IT  WW. 


ir  W  W. 


KOTES. 

t,  WllfDWAED  AKB  GoLD  CoAFTfl.— In  a  former  edition  of  thia  work  it  m 
dtttTOOftd  to  investigate,  by  compariaon,  the  longitude  of  the  different  pointa  ba> ' 
tWifll  fliarra  Leone  and  the  Bight  of  Bia^;  which  was  so  far  succeaaful  aa  to  prove 
the  existence  of  very  material  errors  in  some  works  of  repute  then  in  gener&l  use. 

In  February,  1822,  H.M.S,  Leten^  with  the  sloop  Barrncouta^  left  England,  under 
Admiralty  orders,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  whole  of  the  EaMem  and  the 
greater  portion  of  the  Wefttcm  Coajsta  of  Africa.  These  vessels  proceeded  in  the  fir^t 
inntanco  to  Rio  Janeiro,  and  there  the  observations  were  made  which  have  been 
alludefl  to  in  the  preceding  notea.  On  the  9th  of  June  they  left  Rio,  and  thenoa 
proceeded  to  tha  tmray  of  the  Bays  and  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  the  ahorea  of  tha 
Indian  Ocean. 

Tha  dreadful  mortality  which  subsequently  attended  this  expedition  was  almost 
Vitprc^jadantcd,  but  the  survey  was  continued  with  undaunted  perseverance ;  and, 
at  knfth,  the  KaAtem  Coast  of  Afrtcai  with  the  Ethiopian  Archipelago,  including 
MadaiFaicari  having  been  completed,  the  ships  returned  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
In  Novtmbcr,  tH25:  and  from  this  place  a  track  sw*vey  of  the  Western  Coaatcom* 
manocd^  which  terminated  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  waa  completed  in  January,  1826, 

But  there  still  remained  for  examination  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Windward 
and  Gold  (JoatU ;  and  this  deficiency  was  in  some  measure  supplied  by  Captain 
0 wen's  seeood  vojage,  in  H.M.S.  Eden,  in  1827,  coiToborated  by  remarks  made, 
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aearlj  at  the  aame  time,  in  H.M.S.  E9k,  commanded  bj  Captain  Porclias,  and  which 
were,  in  manj  instances,  accordant,  as  shown  in  the  Errata  and  Additions  to  Captain 
Owen's  Tables,  published  bj  authority  in  1829. 

The  Surrey  of  the  Windward  and  Gold  Coasts  was  completed  by  Captain  Vidal 
and  his  coadjutors,  in  H.M.SS.  £lna  and  Baven,  daring  the  year  1838,  their  work 
terminating  at  Corisco  Bay,  to  the  South  of  the  Bight  of  Biafra.  A  portion  of  Captain 
Vidal's  positions  is  given  in  the  Table.  The  coast  between  Cape  St.  Panl  and  Cape 
Formoso  was  also  surveyed  by  Captain  Denham,  R.N.,  in  1846. 

2.  RiTEB  Benin. — ^The  entrance  of  this  river  was  surveyed,  in  1826,  by  Captain 
Vidal,  and  the  officers  of  H.M.  sloop  Barraeouta;  and  hence  eastward  and  south- 
ward all  the  coast  has  been  surveyed  by  various  officers  of  the  Royal  Navy. 


VI.—THE  COAST  OF  AFRICA,  FROM  CAPE  LOPEZ  TO  THE 
CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  ETC. 


Var.  1883. 


Cape  Lopes,  or  Lopo  Gon^^alves,  North 
extremity   

River  Mexias,  North  point  of  entrance . . 

River  Feman  Vas 

Point  Santa  Catharina 

River  Sette,  entrance  

Pta.  Pedras    

Cape  Yumba  or  Blayumba 

Point  Matooti    

Point  Banda 

Point  KiloDgo   

Indian  Point 

BlackPoint   

Point  Malemba 

Kabenda  Bay,  Point  Palmas,  or  Kabenda 
Hook 

Red  Point 

Congo  Rives,  Shark  Point   

,  Cape  Padrao   . . 

ICangal  Grande  Wood 

Pnnta  Bay,  North  Point 

Cooia  or  Uouaa  River 

Ambrisette,  &ctories  in  Juma  Bay   .... 

Aiavat  Moontains,  Granite  Pillar 

Kinsembo  or  Ambrizette  Point 

Ambrisette  Villages 

Aabris  Bay,  Strong  Comer   

If asnla  Bay,  Mouth  of  Onao  River  .... 

Q^ptTHnik  

Q^  Spilimberta 

Cape  Lamtaa,  Lighthouse 

Loaoda  uland,  Ncvth  Point  

St.  Paul  dbLoando,  Town  flagstaff  [1] 

Point  Palmaiinhas   

Coansa  River,  Molli,  or  North  Point    . . 

Blsck  Roeky  Point 

Cape  Ledo,  eztxeme 


0  36  12 

0  53  0 

1  15  0 

1  61  0 

2  23  30 

2  48  0 

3  15  0 
3  22  42 

3  55  30 

4  16  30 
4  40  0 

4  49  0 

5  18  30 

5  32  0 

5  44  0 

6  4  36 
6  8  0 
6  39  0 
6  56  30 


12  0 
18  0 
36  40 
41  0 


44 

53 
8  14 
8  28 
8  36 
8  46 
8  47 

8  48 

9  7 
9  20 
9  34  15 
9  46  0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
10 
0 


8  43  27 

8  51  0 

9  0  26 
9  15  0 
9  30  36 
9  57  30 

10  34  0 

10  37  28 

11  1  0 
11  21  6 
11  44  36 

11  48  26 

12  8  0 

12  9  0 
12  6  0 
12  16  30 
12  13  45 
12  30  66 
12  46  26 
12  52  30 

12  56  30 

13  3  36 

2  0 

3  30 
7  25 

14  50 
13  17  30 
13  18  0 
13  17  0 
13  13  55 
13  12  27 
13  2  5 
13  12  25 
13  16  0 
13  17  20 


13 
13 
13 
13 


17*  0'  W. 


IT  30'  W. 


18'W. 


18-  50'  W. 


19*  5'  W. 
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Oipe  San  Br&St  or  St  BlaiEe^  extrenie  . . 

Bio  LongOi  North  Point  .,...,.,. 

Old  Benguela  Head 

Kio  C*ubo,  entrance ..,...,.. 

Koto  Kedondo,  the  Fort  ....***. 

Qaioombo  Point 

Whale*!  Head 

Kio  Tapedoi  or  Egito 

Rio  Logito. ...*... 

Lobito  Point 

San  Felippe  de  Benguela,  Fort  flag^ 

rtaff [2] 

St.  Philip*8  Bonnet  

Point  San  Joa6 

Salinas  Point,  extremity 

Loacho  or  Liiash  Harbour  ..,,,....,.. 

Camena  or  Equimcua  Hay 

Elephant  Bay,  Friara'  Point  ...» 

Cape  St  Mary,  or  Sta.  Maria 

Cape  St.  Martha  ^ 

Du  Matilhas  Bay , 

Tiger  Bay 

Mount  do  Velho    , 

Point  Su.  Oertruda. ........ ..... 

Mossamedcfl  Bay,  Point  Euspa  

Cape  Neffro,  pillar 

Port  Alexaucfer,  Sandy  Point     .•.«.♦,* 

Point  ALbina  . . . , , 

Great  Fish  Bay,  Tiger  Point 

River  Nourse,  entrance 

Cape  Frio»  extreme  ,  • 

Fort  Hock  Point 

Swallow  Breakcra     ..,.•.. 

Cape  Ci'osa,  or  Sierra   

Kockv  or  Da  Serra  Bay,  Sierra  Point   . 

Wnlvisch  Bay,  Pelican  Point    [3] 

Sandwich    Harbour,  or    Porto    d*Ilhe0| 

atore-houm.'  on  Lagoon  Point 

Bahia  de  la  Coneei^ao •• 

HoUam's  Bird  Ulet , 

Spencer  Bay,  Mercury  Inland,  bunwnit  . . 

Hottentot  Bay,  Hottentot  Point 

Ichaboe  Inland,  North  extreine  

Marshall  Hocks , 

Angra  Pequcna  ;  Diaa,  or  Pedestal  Point 

Elieabeth  Point 

Bol  Islet   ...    , 

Poaseflsion  Island,  South  Point  . . .  <^ ,  ^ . . 

Whale  Bay    * 

Angras  Juntas , . . , 

Orange,  or  Gariep  River,  Dry  Bar    . . . , 

CapeVoltas    ,,. 

Port  NoUoth,  South  beacon , .  , . 

Buffelfl  or  Konwie  Rirer    . 

Hondeklip  Bay,  Dog  Stone .... .... 


Lots. 

Long,  E. 

Var.  18SS. 

10  1  30 

13  21  50 

J 

10  19  30 

13  34  50 

^^^^1 

10  47  30 

13  44  30 

^^H 

10  53  0 

13  51  20 

^^^1 

11  8  0 

13  54  10 

^^H 

11  19  0 

13  51  16 

^^^1 

11  36  46 

13  49  30 

^^1 

11  48  0 

13  50  0 

^^H 

11  59  15 

13  47  30 

^^H 

12  20  0 

13  35  0 

^1 

12  33  55 

13  23  42 

21-25  W.l 

12  34  24 

13  19  30 

12  35  50 

13  14  0 

1 

12  53  30 

12  68  30 

J 

12  56  0 

13  2  0 

J 

13  9  30 

12  55  30 

^^^H 

13  13  0 

12  60  15 

^^1 

13  25  30 

12  37  40 

1 

13  64  0 

12  28  30 

22*  25'  WJ 

14  3  0 

12  25  30  1 

^ 

14  11  0 

12  24  15 

J 

14  26  30 

12  23  0 

^^H 

14  49  30 

12  13  30 

^^1 

15  6  30 

12  11  0 

^^^ 

15  40  30 

11  58  50 

23*  30'  W, 

15  47  30 

11  53  0 

15  54  0 

U  47  0 

16  30  0 

11  46  10 

17  15  0 

11  49  45 

18  24  0 

12  2  30 

^5-W, 

19  6  0 

12  39  0 

20  6  0 

13  6  0 

21  50  0 

13  56  50 

26*  10'  W, 

21  56   34) 

14  4  0 

22  53  0 

14  27  10 

23  20  45 

14  31  3 

24  0  0 

14  32  30 

24  37  30 

14  32  0 

2?  25'  W* 

26  42  40 

14  51  18 

26  7  0 

14  67  50 

20  17  0 

14  57  25 

26  21  0 

14  59  0 

26  37  52 

15  7  7 

28'  6-  W. 

26  52  0 

15  10  0 

27  0  30 

15  13  0 

26  56  30 

15  12  27 

27  22  30 

15  22  30 

27  47  0 

15  35  0 

2S  38  0 

16  27  20 

28*  30  W. 

28  42  0 

16  32  0 

29  15  50 

15  52  20 

29  40  .m 

IT  3  0 

30  19  10 

IT  16  25 
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Roodewall  Baj,  North  Point 

Olifant  River 

Donkin  Bay,  Bonth  Point  

Cape  Deeeada    

SU  Helena  Bay,  Shell  Bay  Point 

Castle  Cape    

8aldanha  Bay,  North  point  of  entrance. . 

Daaeen  or  Coney  Island,  centre 

Robben  Island,  Minto  Hill  liffhthonae  . . 
Table  Bay,  Green  Point  lightnouse  .... 

,  Cape  Town,  Castle  flagstaff. . 

,  Devil's  Berg,  the  peak 

CAPE  TOWN,  Observatory  and  Time- 
ball 

in  time  l^  13"  6-0* 

in    Greenwich     time,     p.m., 

11*40- 55-0- 

Hont  Bay,  York  Point 

Cape  of  Good  Hope,  lighthouse [4] 

,  Bellows  Rock. . . . 

False  Bay,  Roman  Rocks  lighthouse 

,  Simon's  Bay,  time  signal .... 

Cape  Hangklip,  or  False  Cape,  extreme . 

,  pile  on  hill 

Point  Mnd^,  extremity 

Danger  Point,  South  extremity 

Dyer  Island,  centre 

Quoin  Point,  extremity   

Cape  Agulhas,  lighthouse   

Struys  Bay,  Struys  Point,  beacon 

Cape  Infanta,  extremity 

Kaffir  Kuyl  Bay,  Moms  Point 

Cape  Vacca 

Fltth  Point,  extremity    

Cape  St.  Blaize,  lightnouse 

Knysna  River,  entrance,  Kast  point  .... 
Plettenberg  Bay,  Delgado  or  Seal  Cape, 

extremi^ 

Cape  St.  Francis,  extreme 

Algoa  Bay,  Cape  Recife  lighthouse 

,  Coega  or  Kuga  Riv.,  entrance 

,  Sta.  Cruz  1.,  peak 

,  Bird  Island,  lighthouse 

Padrooe  Point,  extreme 

Port   Alfred,    Kowie   River,    entrance, 

signal  staff 

Great  Fish  Point,  extreme 

River,  mouth  

Keiskamma  Ri? er,  S.W.  point  of  entr. . . 


Lat.  S. 

Long.  £. 

Var.  1883. 

•  »  0 
30  27  12 

17  20  50 

31  42  0 

18  11  25 

31  56  0 

18  16  0 

32  19  0 

18  19  0 

32  42  12 

17  58  0 

32  49  40 

17  50  48 

33  3  12 

17  54  40 

33  25  30 

18  5  30 

33  48  52 

18  22  33 

33  54  5 

18  24  5 

33  55  12 

18  25  53 

33  57  12 

18  25  39 

33  56  3 

18  28  45 

30»  5'  W. 

34  3  25 

18  20  0 

34  21  VZ 

18  29  30 

30"  15'  W. 

34  23  48 

18  29  50 

34  10  45 

18  27  30 

34  11  30 

18  25  48 

,' 

34  23  30 

18  50  0 

34  22  15 

18  50  5 

34  25  12 

19  8  35 

34  38  0 

19  18  0 

34  41  0 

19  25  10 

34  46  45 

19  38  30 

34  49  45 

20  0  40 

SOT  WW. 

34  41  24 

20  14  10 

34  27  55 

20  52  12 

34  23  35 

21  25  50 

34  20  12 

21  55  0 

34  17  50 

21  56  50 

34  11  10 

22  9  31 

30*  5'  W. 

04  4  50 

23  4  0 

34  6  20 

23  25  0 

34  11  40 

24  52  20 

34  1  43 

25  42  12 

33  47  35 

25  42  0 

33  47  50 

25  46  30 

33  50  27 

26  17  13 

33  46  20 

26  28  0 

29-  30'  W. 

33  36  9 

26  54  10 

33  31  20 

27  7  0 

33  29  40 

27  8  30 

33  16  48 

27  29  40 

NOIES, 

1.  St.  Paul  ve  Loakda.— The  town  flagstaff,  according  to  Captain  W.  Owen,  is 
r  12*  13*  M\  from  the  Devil's  Peak,  or  in  long.  13^  14  24*.  Between  the  same  place 
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nnd  ABccnsion  the  raeridiaji  distance  Is  27*  46'  48',  which  will  place  it  in  13*  10'  SC^ 
IX  considerable  variation  from  the  former  one;  the  mean  of  them  la  13*  12'  27*. 

2.  Benguela.— The  mendian  distance  between  the  fort  flagstaff  at  Bengnela  and 
the  Devil's  Peak  at  the  Cape  of  Good  llope,  is  5'  1'  30%  according  to  the  meaaure- 
ment  made  in  a  short  mn  in  the  Leren  and  Barratouta^  in  1825.  Thia  will  place 
Bengtiela  flagstaff  In  13*  25'  ^*.  Captain  Hejwood  measured  the  mendian  dbtanco 
between  St.  Helena  and  Bengnela  flagstaff  as  19*  6'  18%  which  will  place  the  latter 
Ln  Kr  22'  18\  The  mean  of  these  two  will  be  13*  23'  42%  aa  in  the  Table,  but  it  la 
probably  2'  or  3'  more  to  the  eastward. 

3-  In  1880  Commander  P.  Aldrich,  H.M.S.  Syhta^  determined  the  longitudes  of 
the  principal  anchorages  between  U*alvisch  Bay  and  Orange  River^  by  means  of 
7  chronometers  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

4,  Table  Bay  and  the  Cape  op  Good  Hope.— The  Obserratory  at  C^pe  Town 
and  the  titnt  ball  in  front  of  it*  are  deacribed  hereafter.  The  observations  for  deter- 
mining its  position  were  commencixl  by  the  lamented  Rev.  Mr.  Fallows,  in  1829-30. 
Mr.  Henderson,  his  aaocesaor,  finally  determined  its  longitude,  as  stated  below. 
Upon  this  important  place  most  of  tbc  positions  on  the  £ast  and  West  Coasts  of 
Africa  depend ;  and  therefore  the  corrections  applied  to  it  have  been  extended  to 
thoee  places  in  connection  with  it. 

Captain  Owen,  the  surveyor  of  these  coasts,  said : — **  At  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
we  were  first  required  to  exercise  that  precision  and  care  upon  which  the  whole  valua . 
of  our  future  work  was  to  depend.     This  point  was  made  the  flrst  mendian,  front ' 
which  to  date  all  our  longitudes.     But  even  here,  perhaps  the  most  frequented  and 
prominent  cape  in  the  world,  considerable  discrepancies  were  found  to  exist  in  its 
reputed  situation.     Some  of  the  most  established  authorities  had  placed  it  in  a  loa-i 
gitude  from  H'  to  8'  eastward  of  our  observations.     The  most  critical  remarks  of  i 
the  late  astronomer,  the  Rev.  F.  Fallows,  had,  however,  reduced  that  difference  to 
3 J'  of  longitude  ;  but  as  our  observations  agree  in  every  particular  with  those  of  the 
indefatigable  Mofikelyne  and  De  la  Caille,  there  is  still  much  reason  to  place  full 
ionfldence  in  our  results,  as  publii&hed  by  the  Admiralty,  in  a  Table  of  Latitudes  and 
Longitudes  determined  by  Captains  Owen  and  Vidal." — (Vol.  IL,  p.  377.) 

Here  we  are  under  the  necessity  of  pointing  out  that  Captain  Owen  was  not  lo 
correct  as  he  imagined.  The  Observatory  has  been  since  finally  settled  by  Mr,  T* 
Hendersoni  the  resident  astronomer,  who  gave  its  situation  as  33"  56'  3'  S.,  and 
18*  28'  45"  E.  From  this  deduct  2*  52'  {dtf.  long),  and  it  gives  the  citadel  flagstaff 
in  18*  25'  63  ,  or  4'  53'  E.  of  Captain  Owen,  llus  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  wa  ^ 
formerly  gave  it  from  Captain  Hey  wood. 
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SECTION   II. 


GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  WINDS,  TIDES,  AND  CUR. 
RENTS;  AND  ON  THE  DIFFERENT  PASSAGES  OVER  THE 
SOUTH  ATLANTIC  OCEAN. 


1..  GXRRAL  RW¥ARKfl  OH  THE  WIHDS. 

(1.)  In  order  to  gire  a  proper  Bccount  of  the  meteorology  of  the  South 
Atlaatie  Ocean,  or  of  any  similar  area,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  wider  range  to 
embrace  those  natural  influences  which  cause  the  peculiarities  of  each  region. 
Of  late  years  this  important  subject  has  received  much  greater  attention,  and 
more  exact  observation  has  been  imported  into  it  than  in  former  times,  when 
rague  speculation  and  iaconclusive  arguments  were  deemed  sufficient  to 
determine  the  practical  application  of  the  motions  of  the  aerial  and  marine 
currents  to  the  purposes  of  navigation. 

But  even  now  we  cannot  affirm  that  the  abscdute  truth  is  arrived  at,  and 
very  many  important  points,  more  interesting  to  the  scientific  enquirer  than 
to  Uie  seaman  in  his  vocation,  remain  totally  unsolved.  To  pursue  these  en- 
quiries, however  interestiug,  would  be  out  of  place  here.  But  a  few  general 
remarks  on  the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  useful  as  a  preliminary 
to  the  descriptions  of  the  various  general  and  local  winds  which  are  met  with 
in  the  South  Atlantic.  This  has  been  done  in  our  volume  on  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  as  it  is  desired  that  this  work,  though  supplementary  to 
that,  should  be  complete  in  itself,  a  portion  of  these  remarks  are  inserted 
here. 

(2.)  As  a  broad  and  primary  principle,  it  may  be  affirmed,  the  complete 
circulation  of  the  atmosphere,  by  which  any  particle  of  the  air  has  in  its 
course  passed  over  every  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  is  demonstrated  by 
the  fiict  that  the  air  is  composed  of  precisely  the  same  elementary  consti- 
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luenU  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Thia  fact  wat  experimentally  demonstrated 
by  the  French  Academy  of  Sciences  many  years  since,  who  had  bottles  of  air 
most  carefully  collected  in  all  regions,  and  submitted  to  the  most  rigid 
analysis,  which  failed  to  discover  any  difference  whatever.  It  is  manifest  in 
a  natural  sense  also*  by  its  supporting  animal  and  vegetable  life  universally  in 
the  same  manner.  If  it  were  not  so,  the  air  which  existed  over  a  special 
region  would »  in  the  course  of  ages,  have  become  subject  to  the  emanations 
ond  influences  of  the  earth  it  covered.  The  same  remark  holds  good,  also, 
with  the  water  of  the  ocean,  equally  universal  in  its  definite  characteristics, 
and  from  the  same  cause,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter.  The  manner  in  which 
this  is  carried  on  is  still  involved  in  some  mystery,  although  these  difficulties 
are  disappearing  before  the  rigid  investigations  which  are  now  pursued  and 
applied  to  each  new  fuct  as  it  arises. 

(3.)  In  the  year  1686,  Edmund  Halley*  proposed  the  theory  of  the  Trade 
Winds  and  Monsoons,  which  is  now  generally  received  as  an  approximation 
to  the  true  solntion.  He  afterwdrda  altered  his  views,  which  were  revised  and 
extended  by  George  Hadley  in  173.5.f  The  following  is  a  brief  summary  of 
them  : — 

(4.)  The  sun  is  constantly  vertical  over  some  part  of  the  earth  between  the 
tropics,  and  this  zone  is  conset|ueutly  maintained  at  a  much  higher  tempera- 
ture than  the  regions  nearer  the  Poles,  lliis  heat  on  the  earth*s  surface  is 
imparted  to  the  air,  which  L?,  therefore,  displaced  and  buoyed  up  from  the  sur* 
face,  and  tlrc  colder,  and  therefore  heavier,  air  from  without  glides  in,  on  both 
■ides,  along  the  sui'face ;  while  the  displaced  air,  thus  raised  above  its  due 
level,  and  unsiistained  by  any  lateral  pressure,  flows  over,  as  it  were,  and 
forms  an  upper  current  in  the  contrarj'  direction,  or  towards  the  Poles ;  which 
being  cooled  in  its  course,  and  also  sucked  down  to  supply  the  deficiency  in 
the  exli-a-trojiical  regions,  keeps  up  thus  a  continual  circnlation. 

Since  the  Kqaattir  revolves  much  more  rapidly  than  the  portions  nearer  the 
Poles,  it  follows,  that  a  mass  of  air  flowing  towards  the  Equator  must  be 
deficient  in  rotary  velocity,  and,  therefore,  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  speed 
of  the  new  surlaee  over  which  it  is  brought.  Hence  these  currents  from  the 
North  and  South  must,  as  they  glide  along  the  surface,  at  the  same  time  lag 
or  hang  back,  and  dra^  upon  it  in  the  direction  opposite  to  the  earth^s  rota- 
tion, i.ir.  from  East  to  West.  Thus,  from  simple  northerly  and  southerly 
winds,  they  become  permanent  norih-easterly  and  south-easterly  winds. 

The  lengths  of  the  diurnal  circles  incre^ise  very  slowly  near  to  the  Equator, 
and  for  several  degrees  on  each  side  of  it  hardly  change  at  all.  It  follows  from 
this,  then,  that  as  these  winds  approach  the  Eqnator,  their  easterly  tendency 
must  diminish  ;  and  at  the  Equator  must  be  expected  to  lose  their  easterly 
character  altogether.  And  not  only  this :  but  the  northern  and  southern 
currents,  here  meeting  and  opposing,  will  mutually  destroy  each  other,  leaving 
only  the  actions  of  local  causes,  which  may  lie  in  one  region  in  one  way,  and 
in  another  in  a  different  one. 

The  result  of  this,  then,  is  the  production  of  two  great  tropical  belts  of 
north-easterly  and  south-easterly  winds,  while  the  winds  in  the  equatorial 


^  Philosophical  Triui«Jictioaf,  xvL,  163< 


t  Ibid.,  1735,  p.  «8« 
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belt  which  aeparate  the  two  former  should  be  free  firom  any  steady  preyalence 
of  an  easterly  charactar,  and  should  also  be  comparatively  calm.  All  these 
eonaeqiienoes  are  agreeable  to  observed  fiict,  and  constitute  the  system  of  the 
r^;ular  trmde  winds. 

(6.)  The  constant  friction  of  the  earth  upon  the  air  near  the  Equator,  it 
may  be  objected,  would,  by  degrees,  destroy  the  rotation  of  the  whole  mass  ; 
but  it  is  compensated  in  diis  manner.  The  heated  equatorial  air,  rising  and 
flowing  off  toward  the  Poles,  carries  with  it  a  rotatory  velocity  much  greater 
than  that  of  the  surfi^ce  over  which  it  passes  in  its  northward  and  southward 
progTpaa.  Hence  it  will  gain  more  and  more  on  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
and  assume  more  and  more  a  westerly  relative  direction ;  and  when,  at  length, 
it  necessarily  returns  to  the  surfiice  in  its  circulation,  which  it  must  do,  more 
or  less,  in  all  its  course,  it  will  act  on  it  by  its  friction  as  a  powerful  S.W. 
wind  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  a  N.W.  wind  in  the  southern,  and  thus 
restore  the  equilibrium.  This  is  the  origin  of  the  S.W.  and  westerly  gales  so 
prevalent  in  our  latitudes,  and  of  the  almost  univei*8al  westerly  winds  in  the 
North  Atlantic* 

(6.)  Now  it  will  be  seen  that,  by  this  theory,  the  trade  winds  meet  near  the 
Equator,  leaving  a  belt  of  calms  of  various  breadth  between  them.  According 
to  Commander  Maury,  the  winds  here  being  neutralized  rise  up  and  cross 
eoek  other ;  the  wind  brought  by  the  S.E.  trade  passing  over  the  N.E.  trade 
as  a  S.W.  upper  current ;  and,  having  passed  the  calms  or  variables  of  the 
Tropic  of  Cancer,  it  appears  as  the  ordinary  anti-trade  or  S.W.  prevalent 
wmd.  The  chief  physical  fact  upon  which  this  theory  is  based  is  the  red 
dust,  found  frequently  to  fisdl  on  vessels  near  the  Cape  Verdes,  and  in  the 
Mediterranean,  where  it  is  called  scirocco  dust  (tis  coming  from  the  South). 
This  red  dust  was  found  by  Ehrenbcrg  to  consist  of  microscopic  infusoria  and 
organisations,  whoae  habitat,  as  far  a<  was  known^  is  in  South  America. 
But  this  argument  may  be  demurred  to  from  the  limited  extent  of  the  area 
upon  which  this  dust  fidls  compared  with  the  vast  area  from  which  it  is  said 
to  be  derived. 


*  Sir  John  Horsehel  gives  the  following  note  ia  hia  work  upon  the  origin  of  «tonn<, 
vhieh,  ss  it  is  most  feasible,  we  give  here ;  it  mast  be  observed,  that  it  was  written  before 
the  riews  and  observations  of  Boid,  Bedfleld,  and  othen  had  been  publitbed.  We  tthall 
•drwt  to  it  hereafter. 

"  It  seeraa  worthy  of  inquiry,  whether  hnrricanes  in  tropicid  climated  may  not  arise  from 
portioos  of  the  upper  canentM  prematurely  diverted  downward*  before  their  reliti  ve  velocity 
has  been  sufficiently  rsdooed  by  friction  on,  and  gradually  mixing  with,  the  lower  strata ; 
asd  so  dashing  upon  the  earth  with  that  tremendous  velocity,  which  gives  them  their 
dertmetive  character,  and  of  which  hardly  any  rational  account  hat  yet  been  given.  Their 
eoafse,  gancrally  speakings  in  in  opposition  to  the  regular  trade  wind,  as  it  ought  to  be,  in 
soalDniiity  with  thti  idea.— (Foim/f  Lstturm,  L  701.)  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that 
tibis  Blast  always  be  the  case.  In  general,  a  rapid  transfer,  either  way,  in  latitude,  of  any 
BMMS  of  air  whieh  local  or  temporary  canses  might  carry  abop$  ths  immediate  reach  of  the 
frktim  rfthe  ettrtKe  emrf^ee,  would  give  a  fearful  exaggeration  to  its  vclocit)'.  Wherever 
soeh  a  oiass  would  strike  ths  earth,  a  hurricane  might  anas ;  and  should  two  such  tna^siei 
eneoonter  in  mid-air,  a  tornado  of  any  drgreo  of  intensity  on  record  roii(ht  eiisily  nMnlt 
fbom  thsir  combination.*'— ^f/ronoM^,  p.  132.  The  mote  recent  views  of  Sir  John 
IlCTsrhel  win  be  found  in  their  place  heioaiter. 

8.  A.  O.  F 
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(T.)  There  is  anotlier  great  difficulty  in  the  reception  of  the  theory  that 
the«e  currents  cross  each  other,  in  the  great  hreadth,  in  some  parts,  of  tht^^ 
intervening  band  of  calms.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  Atkntic,  it  is  trom^^ 
30D  to  600  miles  in  breadth.  If  this  great  interchange  of  directioiis  were 
continually  going  on  with  such  a  vast  amount  of  atmosphere,  we  may  safely 
conclude  thtit  the  lower  strnta  would  not  be  characteriiied  by  the  calmi  or 
•*  doldrums  **  they  we  known  by.  ^_ 

[b,)  The  more  reasonable  argument,  in  the  present  state  of  oar  knowledge^^H 
is,  that  the  trade  winds  reaching  this  belt  of  calm,  by  fer  the  greater  part  of 
this  inckflught  will  rise  on  its  own  side,  and  revert  towards  the  pole  of  its  own 
denomination  in  a  precisely  opposite  direction  to  that  by  which  it  arrived. 
In  the  parts  of  the  equatorial  regions,  where  this  interreiuiig  calm  belt  is 
much  narrower,  as  on  the  East  coast  of  America,  this  crossing  may  take  place, 
and  the  upper  currents  pass  on  to%vards  the  Poles  of  contrary  names.  At  all 
event'4,  this  view  of  the  circulation  of  the  atmosphere  will  satisfy  our  first 
proposition — that  ever)*  |wirticle  of  air  has  been  so  commingled  with  the  rest, 
that  it  produces  the  universality  of  character  which  is  demonstrated  to  exist. 
These  theories  are  pmctically  unimportant  to  the  sailor  in  his  profession^  but 
are  highly  interesting*  to  him  as  a  subject  of  observation  and  reflection. 

It  has  been  held  by  many  that  the  solar  hc^at,  combined  with  the  revolution 
of  the  earth,  is  suflicicnt  to  account  for  the  general  phenomena  of  the  winds  ; 
but  there  are  still  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accounting  for  some  of  the  j 
periodical  winds  which  are  found  to  recur  with  great  regularity.  This  haa 
been  reasoned  for  by  Mr.  Hopkins,  who  argues  that  the  trade  wind  at  times 
blows  towards  areas  of  great  condensations ;  in  other  words,  that  a  great 
rain 'fall  occasions  a  corresponding  indraught.f  Another  agent  in  giving  the 
easterly  direction  to  the  trade  winds,  is  suggested  by  Commander  Maurj  to 
be  Magnetism  ;  but  this  subject,  of  the  magnetism  of  the  air  and  the  influence 
of  the  solar  heat  on  it,  is  as  yet  hidden  too  much  in  obscurity  to  draw  any 
certain  deductions  therefrom. 

It  is  also  contended  by  some  that  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  air,  having 
its  velocity  kept  down  by  friction,  generally  moves  from  the  tropical  belts  of 
high  barometer  to  the  regions  of  low  barometer  at  the  Poles  and  Equator. 
Thus,  the  N.W.  and  S.W.  anti-trades  constitute  under  currents  toward  tha 
Poles  beneath  a  topmost  current,  also  toward  the  Pole  and  a  middle  return  or 
compensating  current ;  and  that  the  crossing  of  the  winds  at  the  tropic  is  a 
physical  impossibility.J 


♦  8o«  further  on  these  subjects,  Maury*a  '*  Phyticsl  Geography  of  the  8e«/*  1860, 
pp.  119,  176.  Btr  John  F.  W.  Herschel  Ency.  Brit,  xviii.  &77.  Uptam  Biiail  HaU 
••  Fniginflnt«  of  Voyngei  sod  TmTeli/'  2tid  fterict,  i.  162. 

t  Hr.  Hopkins:  **Tho  atmoipberic  chAoges  thai  prodacs  Bain  snd  Wind:'*  alto  sts 
Jonmal  Royal  G«og,  8oc.,  J856»  pp.  168,  ot  leq.  Sse  also  D.  Yaaghati,  U.S.,  in  Britiali 
AurciAtion  H«port,  1860,  p.  4L  Thia  view  of  Mr.  Hopkina  la  modified  by  other  obeerra- 
tiona  which  will  lead  to  the  inference  that  carrenta  of  air  moTe  around  areas  of  high  or  low 
preB«ure»  the  condition  b«iag  that  which  osuallj  attende  the  {freal««t  rain-fall, 

X  6ftft  Profeaaor  J.  T.  Thomaon,  in  lieport  of  Britiah  Astociation,  1857;  and  Frofeaaor 
J.  D.  Ereiett,  ia  the  ismQ  JourtMiI,  l&Tt^  p.  64, 
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Another  Tiew  of  the  caune  of  atmospheric  circulation  is  that  by  Phifeaaor 
Lmghtoiif  of  Portsmoath,  who  contends  that  it  is  due  to  aiiro-tidal  or 
Mechanical  causes. 

He  soppoeea  that  the  prevailing  westerly  wind  of  high  latitudes  is  caused 
\gj  atke  influence  of  the  moon,  and  that  the  modifications  of  this  wind,  caused 
\^  the  coasts  which  bound  the  sea,  are  the  sources  of  all  other  winds.  For 
instance,  he  says  when  our  westerly  wind  strikes  the  coast  of  Portugal,  it  will 
branch  to  the  North  and  South  as  any  fluid  would  do  under  similar  circum- 
stances,  and  that  erentually  it  will  recurve  to  the  westward  to  fill  up  the  space 
from  which  the  air  forming  the  original  westerly  wind,  had  moved.  Thus 
eddying,  as  it  were,  in  two  great  circuits,  and  carrying  the  surfiice  waters 
with  it,  causing  the  main  currents  of  the  ocean.* 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  land  frequently  oflers  an  obstruction  to  a 
eurxent  of  air,  and  diverts  its  course,  but  this  theory  does  not  take  into 
aecoont  the  changes  which  come  with  the  seasons ;  they  seem  to  be  due  to 
tempentore. 

(9.)  There  is  one  feature  of  the  atmosphere  which  has  been  involved  in 
some  obscurity,  or,  at  least,  has  been  the  subject  of  controversy.  It  is  the 
fOttditioii  of  aqueous  vapour,  at  all  times  present  in  the  air.  It  is  a  very  im- 
portant question,  as  upon  this  water-bearing  property  of  the  air,  evaporation, 
condensation,  and  rain  depend,  and  consequently  climate  and  fertility  to  the 
earth.  The  doubts  may  be  briefly  stated.  The  eminent  chemist,  Dalton, 
deumnstiated  that  one  gas  (and  aqueous  vapour  is  such)  could  permeate  or 
exist  in  connexion  with  another  gas  without  displacing  its  bulk,  and  that 
water  was  thus  diflused  through  the  atmosphere  without  increasing  its 
vohnne.  Therefore,  in  estimating  the  height  of  the  barometer,  account  must 
be  taken  of  the  amount  (or  weight),  and  elasticity  (or  tension)  of  the  vapour, 
snd  mhtraeUd  from  the  height  of  the  mercury,  to  give  the  true  weight  of  the 
dry  air.  With  a  dew  point  temperature  of  87.35"*  the  pressure  of  moisture  is 
equal  to  the  weight  of  1*26  inches  of  mercury,  and  must  be  subtracted  fr^m 
the  height  shown  by  the  barometer,  as  above  stated.  This  was  the  view 
held  by  Dalton,  Ure,  Regnault,  Daniell,  Sir  Henry  James,  Alexander 
Ihichan,  &c. 

In  opposition  to  this.  Professor  Patton,  of  Bombay,  maintained  that  moisture 
did  displace  an  equal  or  equivalent  volume  of  air,  and  that  therefore  it  was 
only  the  diflerence  of  their  amount  which  should  be  applied  as  a  correction, 
and  he  estimated  the  amount  of  vapour  above  stated  to  be  equal  to  a  pressure 
of  only  0-518  of  an  inch  of  mercury.  But  the  first  theory  is  thought  to  be 
the  most  feasible.f 

(10.)  Leaving  the  field  of  conjecture,  we  come  to  the  actual  condition  of 
the  atmosphere  which  covers  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean  in  particular,  and 
generally  the  whole  earth.     Its  elevation  or  weight  is  ascertained  by  the 


*  "  FhjflieAl  Oeography  in  it*  relation  to  prevailing  Winds  and  Currents." 
t  8m  "  AbftneU  of  Heteorologioil  Obtervaiioni  by  the  Royal  Engineen,  1858-4/*  by 
8ir  Umrj  Jamas,  U^E^  F.B.8. ;  also,  •*  Tbe  Haady  Book  of  Meteorology,"  by  Alexander 
BadsD,  H.A.,  1868,  pp.  160—183 ;  alM  the  latw  works  of  ProfeMor  Tyndall. 
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barometer,  a^  in  well  known.  According  to  tbe  decrease  in  the  height  of  the 
mercury  on  ascending  to  a  great  elevntion^  it  is  calculatc<l  thiit  at  1 5  miles  the 
air  is  rarified  to  about  25,000  tiiuts,  and  at  80  or  90  miles  a  perfect  vacuum 
9XIBU.  It  presaes  with  a  mean  force  of  14'73  lbs.  per  ttquare  inch,  and  forma 
ooe  1,1 25,000 th  part  of  the  mass  of  the  whole  earth.  The  trade  winds  tlo 
not  reach  more  than  to  3  miles  in  height,  and  it  is  probable  that  all  the 
phenomena  of  cluutla  and  vapours  occur  beneath  the  height  of  4  to  5  miles. 

(11.)  If  the  svjrfuee  of  the  earth  were  evenly  covered  with  land  or  wati*r,  or 
a  eombinatlun  of  both  iiiHnkely  intermixed,  the  phenomena  of  the  trade  or 
anti' trade  wuidsi  would  form  symmetrical  zones  around  the  globe;  but  the 
relative  projjortions  ai-e  very  ditferent  in  the  two  hemispheres,  being  100  land 
10  150  water  in  the  northern,  and  100  to  628  in  the  southem.f  There  is  a 
still  greater  contrinst,  if  we  take  the  horizon  of  London  aa  a  great  circle 
dividing  the  cnrth  into  two  hemit^pheies.  It  will  be  then  seen,  that  London  is 
in  the  centre  of  tliat  half  which  includes  all  the  land,  except  Australia ;  and 
the  other  half  all  tlic  water  of  our  globe.  From  this  cause  the  line  of  meeting 
beiwicn  the  N.E>  and  S.E.  trades  is  in  all  seasons  northward  of  the  Equator 
in  the  Atlantic :  and,  from  the  land  influences  on  the  trade  winds  to  the  N.E. 
of  Africa,  there  is  a  wide  space  of  cnlm^i,  or  doldrums,  whose  base  lies  against 
that  continent,  and  its  apex  stretching  toward  the  coast  of  Brasil,  as  is  readily 
seen  by  the  il  hi  titration  of  the  trade  winds  diagram,  which  will  explain  fur 
better  this  peculiarity  than  a  verbal  descriplion. 

(12.)  'l\ic  force  with  which  the  wind  blows  is  the  chief  considerntion  of 
the  sailor,  in  connexion  with  the  study  of  t!ie  subject.  This  force  is  readily 
measured  in  a  fixed  obscrvatoiy,  or  on  board  a  ship  at  anchor;  but  not  so 
when  she  is  under  sail,  as  it  is  manifest  that  she  is  then  apparently  feeling 
less  wind  than  is  tictually  blowing,  from  being  drifted  before  it.  We  have 
had  some  singular  accounts  of  some  of  the  fine  clipper  shij>s  scudding  at  an 
immense  rate  before  a  gale  which  has  been  marked  wh  of  no  extraordinary 
Yiolence,  while  other  ships,  dull  sailers,  have  been  dismasted  or  disabled  by 
the  fury  of  the  same  gale,  from  their  not  being  able  to  bear  away  before  its 
great  velocity.  ITi  ere  fore  the  recorded  force  of  the  winds  met  with  at  sen 
should  be  bubjiet  to  tluK  Ciualificatiou, — M'hat  are  the  sailing  powers  of  tho 
ship  which  luiK  rceordfd  them  ?  It  is  manifest  that  u  vessel,  and  especially  a 
steam- vessel,  will  estimate  the  force  of  the  wind  acting  on  her  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  direction  she  is  meeting  it  or  i-unning  before  it.  Tlius,  a  vessel 
of  good  sailing  power  going  before  the  wind,  which,  while  »^lntionary,  she 
vould  estimate  as  having  the  force  of  4,  and  running  6  or  6  knots  before  it,  it 
will  appear  only  to  have  a  force  of  a  light  breeze,  or  3  knots ;  while  if  a 
steamer  went  10  knots  against,  it  would  appear  to  hhm  with  u  force  of  7,  or 
as  a  fresh  tieble-rt ef  topsail  wind.  We  have  no  atandard  of  sea-rates  for  the 
wind  as  yet.  Perhaps  it  would  add  to  the  value  of  such  observations  if  the 
sailing  powers  of  all  ships  engaged  in  adding  to  our  knowle<lge  were  tested 
when  both  close-hauled  and  nmning  free  upon  a  wind  of  known  velocity. 


f  The  dry  Isad,  si  fur  as  It  is  known*  ia  esiinuiied  to  oeeapy  49,809,000  ■qosr*  ttatot* 

iril««.     If  thi«  tfi  iticreHAi  d  to  £1  milltoai  for  the  anknown  pcilHr  rv'gioni,  it  will  sllow  H$ 
iTiiDiont  of  rqiisie  miltrs  to  be  covered  by  ths  ocean."'— 6Vr  J,  Hn*thff* 
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In  former  tunes  the  ya^e  term  of  breeze,  gale,  hurricane,  &c.,  bufHced  to 
describe  the  relatiye  character  of  the  wind._  The  late  Sir  Francis  Beaufort 
devised  a  system  of  simple  notation  which  more  exactly  defined  these  forces, 
and  which  is  now  in  universal  use  at  sea.  The  fig^urcs  prefixed  indicate  the 
csdm&ted  character  of  the  ni-ind :  — 


{Beaufort  NoiaUon,) 


0  Cslm. 

1  StMngsWay. 

t  dean-fhll  from  1  to  2  knots. 
S  „  3  to  4  knoto. 

4  „  5  to  6  kDOta. 

ft  With  royals  («cl0M hauled"}. 
•  Top  galluit  snils  over  tingle  reefr. 
7  Two  reeiii  in  tofiMils. 


8  Three  rceft  in  topffriils. 

9  Clofle  reefed  topsails  and  dsiirhcs. 

13  Close    reefed  main  topsail    and    reefed 
foreeail. 

11  Storm  stay  sails. 

12  Harricane. 

From   2   to    9    being    supposed    '*closo 
hauled.-' •    ^^        ^^^ 


(13.)  The  wind  over  the  land  is  found  tu  be  generally  of  much  leas  force 
and  Tdocity  than  at  sea,  so  that  the  Beaufort  notation  was  found  inconyenient 
for  land  purposes ;  Mr.  Glaisher,  therefore,  has  proposed  another  notation  for 
this  use,  which  is  now  adopted  at  Greenwich,  Livcqiool,  and  indeed  at  most 
of  the  principal  Observatories.  It  diridei!!  the  force  into  the  numbers  1  to  6, 
which  haTe  been  proportioned  to  the  Be»afort  scale  as  follows  : — 


{GhUher  NottUiun.) 


1.  Moderate  (Beaufort  sciile 

S.  Fr«di  ..  ( 

9.  8tr<»ng..  ( 


1-2; 

5-e' 


4.  H*Hiyy  •«••  (Beaufort  soale     7—8) 

d.  Violent....    ( 9— lOJ 

6.  Tremendous  ( 11—12) 


(14.)  The  actual  force  and  velocity  of  the  wind  has  been  calculated  liy  Sir 
W.  Snow  Harris,  by  an  improvement  of  Lind's  Anemometer,  by  which  he 
found  air  moving  20  feet  in  a  second  presses  on  1  square  foot  with  a  force  of 
about  13  oz.  avoirdupois,  or  at  60  feet  per  second  it  would  support  a  column 
of  water  1  inch  high,  the  pressure  force  increasing  vtry  nearly  with  the 
square  of  the  velocity.  With  these  data  the  table  on  the  fullowing  page  Ims 
been  calculated : — 


*  In  addition  to  the>i^m,  showing  the  force  of  the  wind,  the  »tttt«>  of  the  weiither  is  to 
be  understocMi  by  htUrt^  hs  follows  :— 


l^ti^n  inJicuthig  thi  ittti  qf  ih$  venihtr  \Ji€aufort  NotaiioH). 


Mue  Sky. 

Clouds  (detac;hed). 

Driczlioi;  fiain. 

Fojrgy. 

Gloom. 

H..iL 

lightning. 


m  Misty  (hasy). 

0  Chrercaat. 

p  Passing  showers. 

q  Squally. 

r  R-^in. 

s  Snow. 

t  Thunder. 


Ugljr  (threatening)  ap. 

pearauce  of  Weather. 
Visibih'ty.      Objects    at 

a  distance  uuosoally 

riiiible. 
W*t  (Dew). 


Norm.— A  bar  (— )  or  dot  ( . )  under  anjr  letter*  aupments   '\X%  Hgnificatic^n  :— thus 
f  very  foggy,  r  h<avy  rain,  r  heavy  and  continuing  i-ain,  &c,  Ac 

~  ~  o 
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TABL^ 

Shunnf  Oe  F^a  and  Vdoeiiy  of  <A#  Wind  ftm  KgU  Air$  to  kew^  OOa 

and  Ttmpotio. 


in  Ibe.  on 


8qu&ro 
t'oot 

Feet  per 

Second. 

0  002 

1 

0.004 

1.47 

0.019 

S 

0.032 

8.9 

0.043 

4.6 

0.065 

6.28 

0.071 

6.87 

0.090 

6.6 

0.100 

6.98 

0.112 

7.34 

0.180 

7.89 

0.162 

8.8 

0.228 

10.4 

0.260 

11 

0.291 

11.8 

0.864 

18.2 

0.890 

13.6 

0.462 

14.7 

0.621 

16.8 

0.661 

16.2 

0.660 

17.66 

0.780 

19.3 

0.830 

20 

0.884 

20.6 

0.910 

20.9 

1.042 

22 

1.170 

23.6 

1.260 

24.2 

1.302 

24 

1.470 

26.6 

1.663 

27.39 

1.630 

28 

1.790 

29.36 

2.084 

31.16 

2.fi00 

86.32 

3.126 

38.73 

3.647 

41.83 

4.168 

44.83 

4.689 

47.44 

6.200 

60 

7.800 

61  18 

10.400 

70.72 

13.000 

79.07 

20.800 

100 

26.000 

111.74 

81.200 

122.62 

41.600 

141.30 

62.000 

167.98 

62.400 

178.06 

0.68 

1 

2 

2.66 

8 

8.8 

4 

4.5 

4.75 

5 

5.38 

6 

7 

7.6 

8 

9 

9.27 
10 

10.77 
11 
12 
13 
13.6 
14 

14.25 
16 
16 
16.6 
17 
18 

18.67 
19 
20 

21.47 
24 

26.40 
28.62 
80.66 
82.34 
34 
41 
48.2 
53.91 
68.18 
76.18 
83.6 
90.34 
107.7 
120 


Fopnlar  Deioriptlons. 


)  Qentle  min  (unAppriKitable  bj  gug*)* 

(light  w&n  (just  »ppreoiabIe  bj  gnage] ;  - 
would  filitlu  ikhlttAt  bbH  of  a  yiicht 
(2).  ^  ^^' 


Liffbt 


tneb  ■«  would  fill  the 


lightest  Mill  of  a  large  ahip  (8). 


.Moderate  brfeiei,  in  whieh  ebipe 
^    oaixy  all  satt  (4). 


Freeh   breeiei,~topgaIluit  laile    and 
royiJe  (6). 


i '  Freeh  winds ;  roeft  (C). 
Strong  winds ;  treUe-roefed  topaaiU  (7). 


)  Galee ;  doee-roefed  topsails  and  reefed 
)     coorsee  (8). 

! Strong  gales;  dose-reefed  topsails  and 
sUy  suls  (9). 


Heavy  gales  and  storms  (ID). 

iVery  heavr  gales;  graat  storms;  torn- 
pesU(ll). 

Tornadoes ;  cjdones ;  hurricanes  (12). 
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There  is  no  question  that  the  figures  in  this  table  may  be  open  to  some 
doabt,  as  the  subject  is  a  difficult  one,  and  they  are  given  independent  of  the 
diffisrent  forces  exerted  by  aqueous  vapour  and  by  air.  Sir  Henry  James  has 
also  given  a  table,  more  complicated,  but  which  does  not  very  materially  differ 
from  the  above,  which  will  suffice  for  the  sailor's  use. 

(15.)  In  estimating  the  diminiiking  pressure  on  the  barometer  during  the 
progress  of  a  gale,  it  is  rather  difficult  to  understand  how  the  force  which 
must,  in  some  degree,  eampretM  the  air,  and  therefore  make  it  more  dense  and 
heavy,  besides  the  idea  that  such  a  force  may  tend  to  heap  up  the  atmosphere 
in  some  parts  of  the  area,  can  show  a  less  weight  of  air.  There  is  <me  view 
which  has  not  been  made  prominent — ^that  the  horizontal  force  exerted  by  the 
progress  of  the  wind  may  lessen  its  downward  vertical  force  or  pressure  in  the 
same  way  that  a  railway  train  in  quick  moti<m  does  not  deflect  a  bridge  as 
the  same  train  would  do  if  going  slower ;  or  as  a  skater  can  pass  swiftly  over 
ice  that  would  infidlibly  break  with  his  weight  when  quiescent ;  or  as  the 
i^yparently  anomalous  loss  of  gravi^  in  the  gyroscope  when  in  motion.  How- 
ever, these  considerations  have  no  effect  on  the  phenomena  of  a  fiiUing 
barometer  with  a  rising  wind. 

(16.)  The  alternation  of  ik9  tea  and  land  hree%$9  in  warm  latitudes  is  an  im- 
portant feature  in  coast  navigation.  Its  cause  is  generally  well  understood.^ 
It  is  owing  to  the  different  powers  of  radiation  and  absorption  of  heat  pos- 
sessed by  land  and  water.  So  that,  generally,  when  the  day  temperature  is 
highest  on  the  land,  the  strongest  will  be  the  alternating  breezes.  During 
the  day  the  radiation  of  the  sun's  heat  on  the  land  causes  the  air  to  expand 
and  rise  from  the  surfoce,  and  then  the  sea  air  rushes  in  to  fill  the  void.  It 
frequently  occurs  that  the  sur&ce  of  the  soil  will  show  a  temperature  of  120^ 
under  the  meridian  sun,  and  sinks  to  50^  or  60^  during  the  night ;  while  the 
tea,  rarely  having  a  higher  temperature  than  80^  and,  fit>m  being  a  bad 
radiator,  fluctuates  but  very  little,  it  follows  that  it  is  alternately  wanner  and 
eolder  than  the  land,  and  hence  the  phenomena  in  question.  The  minimntn 
temperature  of  the  24  hours  being  a  little  before  sunrise,  and  the  maximum 
about  2  p.m.,  the  change  of  these  breezes  occurs  generally  at  some  little  time 
ifter  those  hours. 

(17.)  The  wind  decidedly  veers  round  the  compass  according  to  the  sun's 
motion,  t.e.,  firom  N.  through  N.E.,  East,  S.E.  to  S.,  and  so  on,  often  making 
i  eomplete  circuit  in  that  direction,  or  more  than  one  in  succession  (perhaps 
oecnpying  many  days  in  so  doing),  but  it  rarely  backs,  and  very  rarely  or 
sever  makes  a  complete  circle  in  the  contrary  direction.  This  has  been  shown 
hy  Professor  Dov6  to  be  the  direct  consequence  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth ; 
tnd,  although  the  observation  was  recorded  by  Lord  Bacon  in  1600,  it  is  now 
known  as  Dovit  Law  of  OyrationJ* 

(18.)  Professor  Coffin,  from  his  elaborate  discussions,  thinks  himself 
snthorixed  to  lay  down,  as  a  general  description  of  the  winds  of  the  northern 
htettatfhitnf — 1st.  Tliat  fit>m  high  northern  latitudes  the  winds  proceed  in  a 
fovthvly  direction,  but  veer  towards  the  West  as  they  approach  a  Umit 

*  WlMoip«a]dBgofthswindvtcringwithth«sim,ofeoiirMth«ihifktngsllhseydoni9 
mmh  ia  lbs  aocthMB  hMilah««  is  not  incliuUd. 


m 
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ranging  from  about  lat  d6^  on  the  western  fiti—t  to  abcMl  kl.  S8^  wm  tlie 
eastern^  wlier«  they  become  imgnlar  and  ifiifninar  Tht  i^m  of  tlua  aoiie 
i«  about  1 1 ,800,000  square  miks.  Sod.  Thai  iarlKs  SoaiHi  tkere  is  a  beli  of 
weat4?rly  vindi,  l^sa  than  2,000  mflea  in  breadth,  entiretj  esar^n^  the  earth . 
the  westerly  direction  being  clearly  defined  in  the  midSm  of  the  belt,  but 
gradually  disappearing  aa  we  approach  the  limits  <m  eithiir  »de.  The  area  of 
thii  mmB  m  estimated  to  be  about  25370,000  sqitare  MilleB.  Srd.  That  Sooth 
of  the  Z(m6  last  named  the  mean  direction  of  the  wind  ta  caaterlr.  This  area 
is  estimated  to  contain  60  J60,000  square  mUes.*  Profeaaoff  Dot4  cootends 
that  there  are  but  two  SyBtems,  the  1st  and  Srd  of  the  foregoing.t 

(19,)  In  the  spaces  which  separate  these  wind  systems  tho^se  hurricanes, 
tamodoes,  typhoons,  or  cyclones  occur,  which  are  caused  hj  the  action  of 
ettrrenti  of  air  mo^^ng  in  oppofsite  directions ;  their  phenomena  are  further 
eontroUcd  by  the  influence  of  the  land  they  approach  or  pass  over.  This  im- 
portant  branch  of  the  present  subject  is  fully  considered  hereafler,  but  the 
occurreufe  of  storms  is  an  ex^ceptional  case  in  the  vast  system  of  atmos^pheric 
circulation  we  have  been  considering* 

(20.)  llie  foregoing  will  suffice  to  show  the  general  nature  of  winds  and 
their  causes,  and  the  reasons  of  those  modifications  and  derangements^  which 
are  tometimeB  difficult  to  explain  in  detail. 

In  (11)  it  it  shown  that  the  division  between  the  northern  and  southern 
wiads  systems  is  always  to  the  North  of  the  Equator,  and  therefore  the 
meleorology  of  the  South  Athmtio  is  more  simple  than  that  of  the  northern 
part.  IJut»  ai  will  be  seen  hereafter,  the  great  influence  that  land  has  over 
ttw^  direction  and  character  of  the  wind  currents,  forms  on  the  African  anJ 
Iktisilian  coasts,  a  var)nng  conditiou,  analogous  to  the  well  known  monsoons 
of  iho  easteni  neas. 

(21.)  llie  wind  sones  of  the  South  Atlantic  may  be  summarily  deacrib^d^ 
fijIlowR,  and  they  will  be  subsequently  dilated  on  in  the  same  order.        ^^^M 

U  The  South' Eati  Trmlt-lVimh  blowing  from  S.E.  to  N,W,  in  the  open 
ocean,  between  laL  30^  to  26^  S.,  and  lat.  T  S.  to  5°  N.,  according 
to  the  «tn«Ron.  The  zone  of  calms,  or  **  doldnims,**  separating  it 
fVom  the  N.K.  trade- wiiui  will  also  be  noticed. 

2.  'Ilic  variable  winds  or  monsoons  on  the  Coast  of  Brasil. 

9.  ITie  variable  winds  or  monsoons  on  the  African  coast. 

4.  The  variable  winds  and  calms  near  the  Tropic  of  Capricom. 

5.  The  Anti-Trudt,  or  Pantat/e  Wind^^  separated  by  tlie  foregoing 

the  8«E.  trades,  and  blowing,  variably,  from  western  quarters. 


•  *'  Witidiof  ♦hcj  N">tLhorn  Hyiniiiphoro/*  by  lVofe*c»or  Coffin,  A.BC.  Fenuaylvania,  U»S  , 
in  **  Smilh^ninn  Conlrilultuna  to  Knowl«»dj<e/'  voL  vi.,  IS54, 

t  8«e  JI«port,  Brit  Amio.,  IM5.  See  also  Profesftnr  Mitchell,  to  the  Ameiican  JourriMl 
of  iMsnC*  sti'l  Arts,  voK  xii.  |>.  2i$4.  A  grest  amfnint  ni  informntioTi  will  bo  foniid  on  thu 
gi  aonl  «w?'jntt  in  thn  wrtrka  of  Kiimfc  and  lIoTnm«%  who  have  also  lnVirioDiil>  dtu'litMl  ;nid 
S'-n^ralti«d  tho  t  hanomecm  of  the  wiDdti,  And  to  whose  Ubours  much  thiit  i«  horc  mM  ii 
owing.  Ilui  Ky  r,«r  tho  Itrgckt  coUtxjUon  uf  ubsorvHtiutiB,  arranged  tn  order,  u  couli^mcd  m 
Cupt.  M'^iiry'i  *'  ril'4  ChflTti,"  l»«for«  nlludcd  to,  whii  h  are  weH  known  to  iiU  wiilory. 
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THE  SOUTH-EAST  TBADE  WIND. 
(23.)  The  area  occupied  by  the  S.E.  trade-wind  is  of  larger  extent  than  that 
over  which  the  N.E.  trade  blows,  for  the  reason  that  the  intervening  calms 
occupy  a  space  North  of  the  Equator,  while  the  polar  limits  are  found  on 
abont  the  same  parallel  in  each  case.  But  from  this  space  must  be  deducted 
that  portion  on  the  eastern  side  which  lies  eastward  of  a  line  joining  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Verde,  where  the  winds  blow  toward  the  land  from 
the  southward  throughout  the  year,  a  deflection  of  the  trade- Wind,  which  thus 
assumes  the  character  of  a  monsoon.  On  the  western  side  also  the  American 
contiaent  so  fur  deflects  it  from  its  normal  course,  that  it  blows  to  the  north- 
ward of  East  In  the  S.W.  portion  besides  that  eastward  of  Rio  Janeiro,  the 
trade  is  very  variable  and  uncertain. 

(23.)  In  the  central  part  of  the  area  of  the  S.E.  trade  the  wind  is  remark- 
ably steady,  and  of  great  force,  so  that  for  homeward  bound  ships  passing  the 
Gape  of  Good  Hope  there  is  a  long  stretch  of  favourable  wind  that  can  alwayp 
he  reckoned  on  as  Ceut  as  the  Equator.  This  will  be  well  exemplified  by  the 
illostrative  chart,  which  will  explain  the  relation  of  this  true  trade  wind  witb 
those  deflections  previously  alluded  to  on  either  side  of  it. 

(24.)  The  relative  strength  of  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  trades  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  some  controversy.  Captain  Maury  contends  that  from  the  difference 
of  0*055  inch  in  the  mean  barometric  pressure,  as  observed  by  the  Dutch 
between  the  parallels  of  5"  and  20"  in  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  trades,  being  29*968 
for  the  former,  and  30*023  for  the  latter,  that  the  S.E.  trades  are  propor- 
tionately stronger,  and  finds  that  the  homeward  bound  vessels  (2,235  in 
number),  with  the  wind  abeam,  have  an  average  rate  of  5*6  knots  an  hour, 
while  in  the  S.E.  trades,  with  the  wind  generally  dead  aft,  their  rate  is  6  knots. 
He  contends  that  if  the  wind  were  abeam  instead  of  dead  aft,  that  this  rate  of 
sailing  would  be  increased  2  or  2^  knots,  which  would  make  the  difference 
still  more  manifest. 

(25.)  This  branch  of  the  subject,  the  relative  velocity  of  the  two  trade 
winds,  has  been  more  largely  discussed  by  Lieutenant  Brito  de  Capello,  of  the 
Portuguese  navy,  and  we  therefore  give  the  entire  essay  as  follows,  which  will 
clearly  express  the  data  and  conclusions  arrived  at. 

(26.)  Lieutenant  Brito  de  Capello  says: — In  the  following  remarks  the 
strength  of  the  wind  is  inferred  from  the  rate  of  sailing  per  hour  of  all  the 
ships  during  the  two  epochs,  when  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  trade  winds  attain  their 
extreme  range ;  that  is  in  the  months  of  February  arid  Marchi  and  August  and 
September.    They  are  illustrated  by  the  diagrams  adjoining. 

(27.)  It  is  true  that,  generally  speaking,  the  rate  obtained  at  the  two 
periods  selected  may  not  be  critically  accurate  in  respect  of  the  strength  of 
the  wind  if  we  take  two  consecutive  da3rs.  This  rate  will  depend  on  the 
variableness  of  the  wind  and  the  different  boards  the  ships  are  obliged  to 
make.  Nevertheless,  in  the  central  districts  of  the  trades^  where  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wind  is  nearly  constant  and  simultaneously  favourable  to  the 
route,  the  rate  obtained  at  the  two  periods  will  be  a  sufficient  measure  of  the 
strength  of  the  wind,  setting  aside  the  effect  of  the  currents,  kc.  In  tiie 
lones  of  calms  and  light  airs,  for  instance,  the  distance  sailed  by  the  ship  is 
S.  A,  O.  Q 
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m  ikmm  Ait  gomm  orer  in  %hm  eoont  of 
IP*  m^  ham  also  obtam  the  ftraigtii  oi  ths 
own  hf  Urn  journak  tliemielTei  withotti  tiic  fc 


ll«««r- 


the  directioii  of  the  wind  as  rcapceti  thia  wtm 
warn  neeenuj  to  radnet  aU  ^aaa  to  ODan|^ 
■oit  fiiTomhle  poaax  nf  ma&ng  fix*  aH  ih^a*  ^Hi  la  wi& 
ttm  m&e  to  ten  pointt.  These  eorree^aaa  I  hats  cflbciad 
thtxa  approximating  to  a  correct  rate,  Tlbe  valaa  of 
ia  calculated  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  rate  of  a  diip  ia 
ij  mm^  (^7  ol  tbe  rate  she  would  attain  under  the  aame  eon^Mim  of  mmA 
tim  ^Mmg  irm ;  thai  the  rate  with  the  wind  alt,  and  abo  what  wityia  a 
im  «f  ^  ta  0-S  of  that  when  going  free  ;  that  with  the  wind  at  twelve  or 
WtMS  potnta  it  ia  0*9  of  that  going  free. 

fcell  a  pfoeeeding  U  undoabtedlj  empirical :  hnt  the  mean  reanha  appear 
vW^foydaie  appgafhnatiop  Co  the  &Bth«  eonaidering  the  MMtrn^  of  the 
Jifatti  m  tlie  fsriooa  regkma  m  the  Atlantic  at  the  two  poioda  m% 
hf  the  deduced  rate  of  similar  routes  &om  the  same  cofntetioaa* 
md  frooi  the  aaoie  nationa,  the  relatiTe  results  are  not  sensibly  alteted,  aad 
tn  m  hct  the  relative  numbers  belonging  to  the  two  different  epoohe  which 
mm  andar  coMidiritiuy.  We  have  for  theae  two  epochs  l«54a  ueha — ^796 
Olrtdbt  Ha  Ammwmk,  aad  dO  Portugneae. 

(79.)  In  order  to  find  the  mean  hourly  rate  of  sailing  for  each  zone  of  5*^  of 
litifiidf  throughotit  the  different  longitudes,  we  have  added  together  the 
amnbeTf  which  represent  the  tracka  every  day  in  the  same  cone  of  American 
§mi  Dutch  sbipe  following  similar  routes.  Having  taken  their  mean,  and 
bmd  the  hoorly  rate  of  saQing,  we  hare  applied  to  this  last  the  co-efficienta 
fe  ralaca  them  to  the  rate  with  the  wind  free.  Where  the  American  and 
Dttleil  roiitet  differ  in  the  courses  sailed  by  each,  their  co*efficient8  differ  aUo, 
Old  iheif  hare  been  first  applied  to  obtain  the  figures  for  each  zone,  and  the 
average  calculated  afterwards. 

(aO,)  Tke  N,E,  Trade— Far  the  N.E.  trade  at  the  two  epochs  under  con- 
iiderstioD  we  bare  603  rontea,  viz, :  424  Dutch  and  379  American. 

The  regioo  of  the  N.E.  trade  is  divided  into  four  portions.  1 .  The  eastern 
and  most  frequented  by  ships  going  South  and  passing  to  the  East  of  the  Gape 
Verdea.  St.  The  mean  route  of  ships  going  South,  passing  West  of  those 
Uasdi.  S.  The  central  part  of  routes  to  the  southward  for  ships  from 
Eoropa  and  America.  4.  The  part  containing  the  westernmost  American 
hone  retnni  routes. 

(91.)  Fel^ruary  and  March, — For  the  first  of  the  above  portions  we  have 
twenty  tracks^- fifteen  Dutch  and  five  Americans.  We  apply  to  the  hourly 
rates  the  co-rfficient  0-0  (as  diviwir)  to  correct  them  for  the  wind  free,  this 
being  generally  twelve  to  fourteen  points.  The  mean  rate  thus  found  from 
the  parallel  of  liO'  N.  to  5'-  N.  is  61  miles. 

For  the  second  portion  we  have  seventy -one  tracka — fifty -four  Dutch  and 
seventeen  Americans,  llie  co-efficient  0*9  is  used  as  far  as  tlie  parallel  of 
l^*  N.  for  the  same  reason.  ITie  mean  rate  between  the  same  parallels  of 
6*  and  ao**  N.  is  6-3  miles. 
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From  the  eombination  of  165  tracks  of  Dutch  ships  and  97  Americans,  we 
obtain  the  mean  result  of  the  central  portion.  Here  we  have  used  the  divisor 
0-8  far  all  the  Dutch  tracks,  the  navigation  being  generally  with  the  wind  at 
seven  points  nearly.  The  American  numbers  are  not  altered.  The  mean  rate 
between  the  parallels  of  5*"  N.  and  25''  N.  is  6*5  miles. 

Finally,  in  the  westernmost  portion  the  strength  of  the  wind  is  deduced  from 
furty-four  tracks  of  American  ships,  with  the  wind  free,  from  32^  to  33"*  West 
of  Greenwich  from  the  Equator  to  25"*  N.  Here  there  are  no  corrections,  and 
the  mean  rate  is  6*7  miles. 

The  mean  rate  in  the  whole  region  of  the  trades  duHng  the  months  of  Feb- 
ruary and  March  is  6'4  miles  free. 

(32.)  Auguit  and  September, — During  the  months  of  August  and  September 
the  N.E.  trade  is  weakest,  and  is  in  its  most  northern  position  of  the  whole 
year.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  mean  strength  of  it  on  the  African  side 
appears  to  be  greater  than  at  the  epoch  of  February  and  March. 

For  the  two  months  we  extend  our  enquiry  only  as  far  as  the  parallel  of 
15*  N.  on  the  eastern  side,  and  as  far  as  the  parallel  of  10°  N.  on  the 
western  side.  To  the  South  of  these  parallels  is  the  zone  of  calms  and  the 
8.W.  monsoon. 

This  region  is  again  divided  into  the  same  four  portions,  the  only  difference 
consisting  in  the  central  portions,  which  are  re-divided,  the  average  rate  of 
Dutch  ships  and  American  being  more  apart  than  in  the  months  of  February 
and  March. 

In  the  first  portion  (East  of  the  Cape  Verde  Isles)  the  average  wind  blows 
a  little  stronger  than  at  the  epoch  already  mentioned.  The  strength  of  the 
winds  is  deduced  from  fourteen  tracks  of  the  Dutch  and  four  Americans.  The 
average  rate  between  the  parallels  of  Id"*  and  35°  N.  is  6*3 — 0*2  mile  superior 
to  the  corresponding  one  of  February  and  March.  The  divisor  0*9  has 
been  applied,  the  direction  of  the  wind  being  nearly  the  same  as  at  the  other 
epoch. 

In  the  tracks  West  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  the  average  track  of  180 
Dutch  and  25  American  ships  is  over  6' 5  miles ;  the  divisor  is  again  the  same 
0-9,  and  the  rate  is  0*2  in  excess  of  the  same  in  February  and  March. 

In  the  central  and  western  portion  a  great  difference  in  the  intensity  of  the 
wind  is  observed  in  comparison  with  that  of  February  and  March.  Sixty-nine 
Dutch  ships  homeward  give  the  mean  of  5*6  miles  in  the  three  sections  where 
the  N.E.  trade  prevails,  having  the  divisor  0*8  applied,  the  co-efficient  of  the 
wind  at  seven  points. 

Some  degrees  further  to  the  West,  129  American  ships  going  southward 
give  the  mean  of  5*1  miles,  with  the  co-efficient  of  0*8  in  the  first  section,  0*0 
in  the  second ;  the  third  section  is  not  altered,  the  wind  being  free. 

The  tracks  of  thirty-five  American  ships  from  the  southward  for  their  own 
ports  leave  no  doubt  of  the  relative  weakness  of  the  wind  in  parts  more  and 
more  to  the  westward.  In  these  parts  the  fiurther  West  the  wind  is  the  more 
free.  The  mean  rate  between  the  parallels  of  lO^'  and  30^  N.  is  about  4*8 
mOes. 
The  mean  rate,  running  free,  in  the  whole  region  of  the  N.E.  trade  during 
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^Mgasi  and  September  ia  then  57   miles,  0-7  less  than   in    February  an 
March, 

Very  great  differences  may  be  observed  during  the  two  epochs  in  the  cen- 
tral and  western  regions.  While  in  February  and  March  the  rates  in  the  central 
and  western  portions  exceed  respectively  by  0*1  and  0-3  mile  the  general  mean 
rate,  in  the  months  of  Augiyjt  and  September  w^e  find  the  contrary — the  two 
central  and  western  onea  ar^  less  than  the  mean  general  rate  by  0*4  and  0  9^^ 
rcf^pectiyely.  ^^ 

This  last  result  is  well  worthy  of  observation,  because  it  is  contrary  to  tht^i 
general  belief  that  the  wind  gainij  in  etrength  more  and  more  throughout  the 
year  in  proportion  as  the  dij^tance  from  the  African  coast  is  increased. 

(33.)  The  S,E,  Trade.— 'Ihe  strength  of  the  S.E.  trade,  properly  called,  iB 
Tepresented  at  the  tw^o  epochs  froxn  655  ships— 417  Dutch  and  238  American. 
For  the  region  of  the  S.VV.  motisoon  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  and  the  sea  along 
the  African  coast  to  the  parallel  of  15°  S.  we  have  the  average  rate  of  90 
Portuguese  ships.  In  these  last  tracks,  the  wind  being  generally  foul,  and 
under  the  influence  of  the  current,  the  houily  rates  are  deducted  direct  fro 
the  journals. 

We  have  divided  the  whole  extent  of  ocean  from  the  zone  of  calms  as  fiir  \ 
the  southern  limit  of  the  S.E.  trade  into  three  regions  : — 

1 ,  The  northernmost  and  easternmost,  or  simply  the  easternmost,  where  the 
S.W.  monsoon  almost  entirely  prevails,  and  the  S.W.  wind  of  the  gulf  and 
near  the  coasts,  is  limited  hy  the  African  shore  and  the  line  B  A  B  (see  plates). 
Herein  the  strength  of  the  wind,  as  above  mentioned,  is  obtained  from  Portu- 
guese ships. 

2,  The  region  w^  call  western  is  compri.sed  between  the  coast  of  Brasil  and 
the  lines  b  a  c.     The  strength  of  the  wind  here  is  obtained  from  Butch  aii^^ 
American  ships  going  soutliward,  ^H 

3,  The  remaining  region  which  may  he  called  central  atid  southward^  or 
•imply  central,  is  bounded  by  the  southern  limit  of  the  trade,  and  the  lines 
f  A  D.     Here  the  strength  of  the  wind  is  obtained  from  Dutch  and  American 
ships  coming  from  the  East  Indies.  ^^^ 
*    The  limits  of  these  three  regions  expand  and  contract  according  to  tbl^l 
seasons.  ^^ 

(34.)  Au^uit  and  September. — In  this  space  the  S.E,  trade  extends  to  the 
parallels  of  10*' to  15*  N.,  and  changing  its  first  direction,  and  converting 
itself  even  into  a  S.W.  monsoon  to  the  northward  of  the  Equator,  fron 
30°  to  35*  W,  of  Greenwich  near  the  African  coast. 

(36.)  Commencing  with  the  eastern  part,  we  have  here  the  mean  hourly  rat 
of  progress  of  fifty-one  Portuguese  bhipe,  to  which  w^e  have  applied  Uie 
above  co-efficients  to  bring  them  to  our  condition.  The  results  are  shown  by 
the  figures  in  each  of  the  five  compartments  along  the  coast.  It  is  in  the 
course  of  these  two  {nonths  that  the  S.W.  winds  of  the  gulf  are  the  strongest 
ef  the  whole  year, 

It  must  nevertheless  be  observed  that  the  ships  from  which  we  have  ob- 
tained our  results  were  not  generally  good  sailers,  being  old ;  but  as  some  com- 
pensation for  this,  the  rates  obtained  were  more  correct,  being  collated  fron 
jonmalt  on  board  and  from  doy  to  day. 
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-  Tlie  vtrength  of  the  wind  in  the  central  region  13  represented  in  these  two 
months  by  124  tracks  with  the  wind  aft — eighty-five  Dutch  and  thirty-nine : 
American. 

(36.)  The  mean  track  of  the  two  groups  is  from  3^  or  5*^  £.  of  Green wioh, 
in  25*  Sonth,  to  the  Equator,  in  33*»  or  21**  W.  of  Greenwich.  The  tracka 
spread  more  and  more  in  proportion  as  they  approach  the  Equator.  The 
mean  rate  of  the  Dutch  between  25°  S.  and  the  Equator  is  5*7  miles  with  the 
wind  aft,  or  7*1  free.  In  the  westernmost  part  the  American  ships  appear  to- 
have  the  wind  strongest,  although  the  difference  in  the  figures  may  be  attri*. 
boted  to  the  superiori^  in  the  sailing  of  these  ships,  or  perhaps  to  some 
difference  in  their  having  the  wind  in  some  sections,  the  wind  drawing  more 
to  starboard.  These  tracks  continue  only  to  5*^  S.  The  other  sections  belong 
to  the  western  division.  The  mean  rate  of  sailing  of  the  American  ships  ia. 
nearly  6*2  miles — perhaps  7-7  free. 

(37.)  In  the  western  region  South  of  the  Equator  we  have  for  the  two 
months  232  ships — 146  Dutch  and  86  American.  These  are  divided  into  two 
groups,  following  the  example  of  Messrs.  Maury  and  Andrew.  The  eastern 
one  is  formed  of  162  ships — 123  Dutch  and  39  Americans.  The  mean  track 
of  these  crosses  the  Equator  between  21°  and  22*"  W.,  and  in  20**  S.  is  in 
29*  W.  The  western  group  includes  70  ships — 41  American  and  29  Dutch ; 
the  mean  track  of  which  crosses  the  Equator  between  27^  and  28**  W.,  and 
the  parallel  of  20°  S.  in  33''  W.  The  routes  of  both  are  nearly  the  same,  and 
have  the  correction  of  seven  points.  The  mean  rate  of  the  eastern  is  60 
miks,  or  7*5  corrected;  and  that  of  the  seventy  ships  to  the  westward  5*9 
miles  <Mr  7-4  miles  corrected.  The  difference  of  0*1  mile  which  the  western 
one  shows,  arises  perhaps  from  some  of  their  boards  made  to  double  Cape  St. 
Roque  and  Cape  St.  Augustine.  It  is  properly  in  the  second  section,  opposite 
the  most  salient  part  of  the  coast  of  Brasil,  that  the  rate  of  the  western  ships 
is  less  than  that  of  the  eastern. 

(38.)  To  the  northward  of  the  Equator  we  have  only  two  average  northerly 
rontea  as  for  as  the  parallel  of  5°  N.  The  westernmost  is  deduced  from  thirty- 
nine  ships  (American) ;  the  average  rate  in  this  solitary  section  is  6*0  miles* 
or  7*5  corrected.  The  eastern  one  comprises  eighty-five  Dutch  tracks,  giving 
a  mean  of  5*0  miles,  or  6*2  miles  corrected.  In  the  second,  in  consequence 
of  the  uncertainty  of  the  lay,  the  resulting  mean  is  rejected. 

The  mean  corrected  hourly  rate  of  the  whole  western  region,  reckoning  the 
American  tracks  to  the  northward,  is  7*3  miles. 

(39.)  February  and  March, — ^The  divisions  are  the  same  as  for  the  former 
epoch.  The  three  regions  determined  are  in  the  same  relative  positions,  ex- 
cepting that  they  are  a  little  moved  to  the  southward. 

The  western  and  central  regions  both  reach  the  Equator,  and  the  eastern 
one  as  fiir  as  the  parallel  of  5°  N.  on  the  meridian  of  12^  W.  The  southern 
limits  are  5°  further  South  than  those  of  August  and  September. 

The  hourly  rates  are  found  from  similar  tracks  and  from  ships  of  the  same 
nations,  and  consequently  the  figures  undergo  the  same  modifications ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  same  co-efficients  are  applied  in  similar  sections,  and  hence  results 
are  obtained  perfectly  fit  for  comparison  between  the  same  epochs. 

The  strength  of  the  wind  in  the  eastern  region  is  represented  by  the  mean 
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hourly  rate  of  thirty *nine  Portuguese  Bhips*  The  strength  of  the  wind  in  tho 
^If  is  contiiderably  lessened,  whiUt  that  about  the  coast  to  the  South  of  the 
Equator  is,  on  the  contrary,  augmented. 

The  mean  strength  of  it  in  the  whole  eastern  region  corresponds  to  the 
average  rate»  correct ed»  of  4*9  miles. 

(40.)  In  the  central  region  we  have  the  same  Dutch  and  American  tracks. 
The  average  rate  of  1 1 0  Dutch  ships  from  30'  8.  to  the  Equator  is  54  miles^ 
or  6-8  corrected.  The  difference  between  the  rates  of  these  two  sets  in  these 
two  months  is  0'7  mile,  0*1  mile  more  than  that  of  August  and  September* 

In  the  western  region  there  are  the  same  number  of  Dutch  and  American 
tracks. 

The  easternmost,  composed  of  fifty-six  Dutch  ships  and  fifteen  Am^caa, 
gives  the  average  rate  of  5' 7  miles,  or  7*1  scarcely,  corrected,  from  the 
Equator  to  20"^  S. 

The  tracks  further  West  of  fifty-one  American  and  twenty  Dutch  ships  give 
the  average  rate  of  5-8  or  7*2  miles  corrected.  It  may  also  be  observed,  that 
the  western  rates  are  inferior  to  the  eastern  only  off  Capes  St.  Boque  and 
St*  Augustine.  This  anomaly  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  manner  as  for 
the  former  epoch 

(41.)  The  strength  of  the  wind  for  the  whole  western  region  is  represented 
by  the  corrected  average  of  70  miles,  taking  into  account  the  value  of  6'0 
miles  rate  of  the  first  section  of  the  American  tracks  to  the  northward. 

(42.)  The  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  wind  in  the  whole  region  of  the 
8, W.  monsoon  in  the  S.E.  trader  for  the  two  epochs,  is  scarcely  0'  1  mile  in 
the  average  corrected  rates. 

By  not  taking  the  8.W,  monsoon  into  the  calculation,  wc  can  compare  the 
strength  of  the  S.E.  trade,  properly  so  called,  for  the  two  epochs  in  considera- 
tion. In  the  months  of  August  and  September,  the  average  rate  of  the  S.E. 
trade  proper  is  equal  to 71  miles,  corrected;  wkile  in  the  months  of  February 
and  March  it  is  69  miles,  less  by  0*2  mile. 

The  slight  difference  in  the  strength  of  the  S.E.  trade,  although  the 
region  in  which  it  prevails  is  subject  to  great  changes  from  one  epoch  to  the 
other,  appears  to  be  well  marked. 

Whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  confidence  in  the  co-efficients  employed  in 
this  investigation,  as  they  enter  into  the  identical  tracks  of  the  ships  of  the 
Mine  nation,  it  is  certain  that  the  relative  value  of  the  corrected  rates  obtained 
cannot  be  materially  altered,  and  consequently  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
relative  force  of  the  wind. 

The  N.E.  trade  undergoes  in  the  two  epochs  considerable  change  of  sti^ength. 
The  difference  between  the  strength  of  it  at  the  two  epochs  amoonts  to  0*7 
mile  in  the  wind  corresponding  to  5' 7  corrected  rate. 

With  respect  to  the  two  trades,  the  greatest  difference  between  their  inten- 
•ities  is  observed  at  the  epochs  of  August  and  September— that  is,  when  the 
S.E.  trade  appears  to  attain  i%&  greatest  strength,  and  the  N.E.  has  its  least. 

Again,  as  to  the  S.E.  trade  proper,  this  difference  amounts  in  August  and 
September  to  1-4  miles ;  that  is  to  say*  the  strength  of  the  S.E.  trade  surpaasea. 
that  of  the  N.E.  by  an  amoimt  capable  of  adding  14  miles  to  the 
late  of  5*7  miles* 
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U,  At  this  tftme  epoch,  we  compare  the  N.E.  trade  with  the  S.E.  trade  along 
with  the  8.W.  monsoon,  the  difference  is  only  0*7  mile. 

Danng  the  months  of  February  and  Biarch  there  is  an  excess  in  the  N.E. 
trade  orer  its  antagonist,  the  S.E.  with  its  S.W.  monsoon  of  the  golf;  bat 
there  results,  on  the  contrary,  an  excess  of  0-5  mile  in  the  rate  of  the  N.E. 
trade  when  comparing  it  only  with  the  S.E.  proper. 

(43.)  The  charts  show  the  mean  direction  of  the  winds  and  their  deviations, 
according  to  the  Dutch,  of  the  Meteorological  Institute  of  Utrecht,  Maury's 
wind  charts.  Admiral  Chabanne^s  and  the  tracks  of  the  Portuguese  ships  in 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  they  show  those  regions  where  the  wind,  on  an 
aTerage,  blows  harder,  or  with  an  intensity  beyond  a  certain  number  of  miles 
an  hour,  corrected. 

The  limits  of  these  different  districts  are  found  by  constructing  the  cunres 
of  progress  for  each  set  of  routes ;  on  these  are  shown  sections  of  rates  deter- 
mined (6*5,  7*0,  7*5  miles).  These  sections  transferred  to  their  places  give 
the  parabolic  and  other  figures  shown  in  the  charts. 

The  portion  of  the  N.E.  trade  where  the  wind  is  over  6*5  miles,  corrected, 
assumes  a  figure,  formed  in  the  months  of  August  and  September,  showing  the 
greatest  intensity  is  between  the  meridians  of  20*^  and  25^  W. 

(44.)  Hie  central  lines  bear  figures  indicating  the  zones  where  the  wind 
blows  the  strongest  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  regions  under  consideration. 
The  lines  inclining  to  the  Equator  include  several  degrees,  and  even  change 
their  direction  firom  one  epoch  to  the  other.  The  extent  of  these  lines  is 
greater  m  the  N.K  than  the  S.E.  trade. 

Om^araiive  TabU  of  the  Strength  o/ths  S,E.  Trade  and  S.  W.  Monsoon  in 
iJU  Months  of  August  and  September^  and  February  and  March, 
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7-0 
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(45.)  &{ent,—The  limits  of  the  S.E.  trade  wind  are  very  difficult  to  defiue 
verbally.  The  illustrative  diagram?}  will  be  far  more  efficient  in  giving  an 
idea  of  its  varjniig  extent  and  borders,  On  the  North  it  is  separated  from  the 
N.E.  trade  wind  by  the  belt  of  equatorial  calms  or  doldrums  and  side  mon* 
SQons,  which  are  more  fully  described  in  our  North  Atlantic  Memoir ;  but  a 
few  wordij  will  be  given  hereafter  on  this  pai-t  iu  connexion  with  the  chan^iag 
winds  on  the  African  coaat, 

(46.)  Further  to  the  westward,  the  northern  limit  of  the  S.E.  trade  is  found 
further  to  the  northward  than  is  marked  in  the  foregoing,  the  line  of  separa- 
tion running  across  the  ocean  in  a  diagonal  direction,  generally  from  W,  by  N. 
to  E.  by  S, ;  but  it  would  also  appear  that  the  calms  do  not  pass  South  of  the 
Equator,  but  this  is  scarcely  the  case,  for  at  times  the  S.E.  trade  faOs  in 
lat,  Q"  S.  off  the  Brasilian  coast  in  the  months  of  February,  March,  and 
April,  when  the  full  effect  of  the  vertical  sun  is  limited  to  tbe  southern 
heousphere.  During  the  rest  of  the  year  it  is  seldom  or  never  lost  South  of 
the  Equator. 

(47*)  The  southern  limits  ore  also  very  indefinite,  and  much  more  bo  on  the 
western  than  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  ocean.  **  The  calms  of  Capricorn,"  as 
they  have  been  termed,  are  also  verj'  vague  in  their  extent  and  limits,  but 
they  are  much  narrower  on  the  East  than  on  the  western  side.  Here  again 
the  diagrams  will  be  more  expressive  than  a  verbal  description.  But  it  may 
be  observed,  that  while  tbe  belt  of  calms  or  varying  ^vinds  is,  or  may  be,  only 
4  or  5  degrees  of  latitude  in  brendth  on  the  eastern  meridians,  it  is  seldom 
less  than  two  or  three  times  that  breadth  on  the  American  side.  The  lines 
given  on  the  chart  are  chiefly  derived  from  Capt.  Maury's  observations,  but 
these  are  so  far  imperfect  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  define  a  mean  where  the 
data  is  so  vague.  ITje  wuvy  boundaries  thus  shown  are  rather  the  effects  of 
this  uncertainty  of  where  the  tiade  wind  absolutely  fails  and  the  calms  or 
variations  sets  in. 


TABLE,  ihowing  the  Equinoctial  Limits  of  the  N,E.  and  S.E.  Trade  Win 
between  the  Meridians  of  1 8  and  26  degrees  West. 
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(48.)  The  foref^ing  table,  derived  from  Captain  Horsburgh,  has  been 
usually  given  to  define  the  extent  of  the  calms  between  the  trade  winds,  but 
it  mnst  be  remembered  that  this  is  only  applicable  to  the  limited  area  over 
which  ships  sailed  across  the  Equator  in  former  years.  Now  that  a  much 
wider  range  in  longitude  is  taken,  and  a  much  more  westerly  route  is  frequently 
taken  in  sailing  southward,  it  becomes  necessary  to  extend  the  information 
which  was  sufficient  in  former  years.     For  this  see  the  charts. 

(49.)  In  a  previous  part  (6)  to  (8),  pp.  33 — 34,  it  is  said  that  the  trade  winds 
meeting  near  the  Equator  become  either  neutralized,  rise  up  and  cross  each 
•ther,  or  fliat  they  rise  on  their  own  side,  and  revert  towards  the  pole  of 
their  own  denomination;  and  that  this  upper  aerial  current,  reaching  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn,  descends  and  forms  the  source  of  the  anti-trade  winds  to 
the  South  of  it. 

(60.)  Captain  Henry  Toynbee,  to  whom  meteorology  is  much  indebted,  has 
paid  much  attention  to  this  subject  in  some  recent  voyages,  and  in  a  commu- 
nication to  the  Royal  Society  (June,  1865),  he  gave  the  result  of  his  barome- 
tric observations,  which  are  here  quoted  from.  The  original  is  illustrated  by 
tome  interesting  diagrams,  which  are  not  repeated  here. 

(51.)  Having  lately  made  five  voyages  to  India,  leaving  England  on  the 
lit  of  July,  and  returning  early  in  April,  I  have  observed  the  recurrence  of 
certain  facts  relating  to  Uie  weight  and  circulation  of  the  air  in  the  same  part 
of  the  world  at  the  same  seasons  of  the  year,  from  personal  registration  of  the 
htrometer,  wet  and  dry  bulb  thermometers,  direction  and  force  of  the  wind, 
Ice.,  five  times  daily. 

These  five  voyages  have  carried  us  through  the  Atlantic  Oceans  from 
50°  N.  to  40*^  S.  lat.  in  the  months  of  July  and  August ;  again  returning  home, 
we  have  passed  fit>m  34°  S.  lat.  to  50°  N.  lat  during  the  months  of  Februaiy 
and  Harch  each  year. 

(52.)  We  are  told  that  the  Great  Sahara  Desert  being  heated  by  the  sim  of 
the  northern  summer  causes  an  upward  current  of  air,  which  draws  in  the  air 
from  the  sea  to  restore  equilibrium,  just  as  the  heated  lands  in  India  during 
the  same  season  cause  a  S.W.  monsoon  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  where  a  N.E. 
trade  would  otherwise  prevail.  Our  barometer  diagrams  show  this  by 
being  lower  near  Africa,  and  gradually  rising  as  the  distance  from  the 
demand  is  decreased.  Again,  in  about  13°  N.  lat.,  where  the  S.W.  monsoon 
coaimences,  it  is  always  much  more  from  the  West  tbnn  it  is  frirther  south- 
ward, where  the  wind  draws  to  the  South,  and  very  generally  turns  into  the 
6.E.  trades  without  any  intervening  calm.  In  fact,  this  heated  part  of  Africa 
seems  at  this  season  to  have  the  power  of  bringing  the  N.E.  trades  to  an  end 
in  about  17*  N.  lat.  between  the  islands  and  the  main,  instead  of  13°  N.  lat. 
outside,  and  of  causing  an  indraught  from  the  westward ;  it  also  gradually 
turns  the  S.E.  trade  which  blows  near  Africa  into  a  S.W.  wind,  which  we 
may  suppose  finds  its  way  into  the  upper  stratum  of  air  over  this  heated  land. 
Part  of  this  S.W.  monsoon  seems  to  be  formed  of  the  damp  cloudy  air  which 
exists  in  the  doldrums,  whilst  the  rest  is  evidently  formed  of  clearer  air — 
another  evidence  that  it  is  part  of  the  S.E.  trades. 

(53.)  Having  thus  considered  the  curves  of  the   outward  passage  from 
Kngiand  with  respect  to  their  difference  when  further  East  or  further  West, 
S.  A.  O.  u 
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Vt-e  will  view  thera  in  a  Xordi  and  South  ilirection.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
the  lowest  barometer  occuns  in  t^e  lielt  of  tloldrums,  between  the  trades  ;  and 
by  comparing  the  outwai'd  with  the  homeward  route  it  vdil  be  seen^  as  is  well 
known,  that  this  belt  is  further  North  in  July  than  in  Mareh.  It  is  interesting^ 
however,  to  see  that  the  lowest  bar4nneti.'r  travels  North  or  South  with  the 
belt  of  doldrums^  showing  that  its  cause  must  be  sought  for  there,  and  not  in 
centrifugal  force,  which  might  be  supposed  to  fix  it  at  the  Equator* 

(64.)  The  sailor  is  naturally  led  tu  a^k  how  it  is  thiU  the  barometer  is  lower 
here,  a  zone  towards  which  two  trade  winds  are  pouring  in  an  inunensc  body 
of  air  along  the  earth's  surface,  and  in  nearly  opposite  direction?^ ;  for  near  the 
Equator  the  trades  draw  more  North  and  South*  We  suppose  there  can  be 
but  one  answer,  viz.,  that  here  the  air  rises,  and  forms  those  two  upper 
currents  which  rush  towards  the  Poles,  above  and  coimter  to  the  trade  winds* 
Maur)'  tells  us  that  tlie  so-called  African  dust  is  really  South  American,  and 
that  much  more  falls  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  from 
which  he  argues  that  the  air  which  formed  the  S.E,  trades,  having  ti-a versed 
more  sea  and  picked  up  more  moisture,  rises  in  these  doldrums,  and  travels  to 
the  N,E.  above  the  N,E.  trades;  and  vice  versa,  that  the  N*E.  trades  travel 
to  the  S.E.  above  the  S,E.  trades.  He  does  not  say  how  they  pass  each 
other,  neither  can  we,  but  we  have  strong  evidence  of  a  current  of  air 
travelling  above  and  in  opposite  direction  to  the  trade  winds,  because  we 
generally  see  the  high  clouds  travelling  in  that  direction,  We  have,  however, 
as  it  were,  even  seen  the  air  ascending;  for  on  the  1 6th  of  March,  1865,  in 
4°  18'  N.  lat.,  and  20"^  3S'  W.  long.,  when  we  had  light  tieecy  clouds  passing 
over  U8  from  the  N.E,,  and  we  lay  becalmed  and  roasting,  longing  for  the 
trades,  my  chief  officer  came  and  reported  to  me,  with  a  hopeful  countenanc 
that  he  had  seen  these  light  fleecy  clouds  travelling  from  the  N,E,  None  bu 
those  who  have  experienced  these  calms  can  imagine  how  anxiously  wind  is 
looked  for  :  to  the  N.E>  of  us  there  was  an  arch  of  clouds  in  the  sky  extend- 
ing from  the  S.E.  to  the  N.W*  points  of  the  horizon,  with  a  calm  and  low 
barometer  on  the  South  side  of  it  where  we  were,  and  (as  we  found  afterwiirds) 
the  N.E.  trade  and  a  higher  barometer  on  its  North  side ;  therefore  tlie  arch 
of  clouds  was  probably  formed  by  the  condensation  of  moisture  as  the  aijp 
rose,  while  we  lay  becalmed  at  the  foot  of  the  inclined  plane  of  still  air,  up 
which  the  N.E.  trade  was  just  commencing  its  ascent. 

(55.)  TravelHng  South  across  the  Equator,  it  will  be  noticed  how  uniformly 
the  barometer  rises  until  we  arrive  at  the  southern  limit  of  the  S.K,  trades; 
buit  on  referring  to  the  homeward  curves  in  February,  it  will  be  noticed  how 
much  lower  the  barometer  ranged  then  than  in  August.  The  homeward 
route  through  the  Atlantic  diifering  much  from  the  outward,  does  thi» 
difference  of  barometer  arise  from  difference  of  seasons  or  diffcrenoe  of  longi- 
tude? By  comparing  the  routes  near  the  Equator,  where  they  come  very 
close  to  each  other,  and  where  difference  of  height  in  the  quicksilver  is  ai 
great  as  any  other  part,  I  am  led  to  think  that  it  depends  upon  the  different 
seasons. 

(66.)  \Miilst  speaking  of  the  homeward  route,  it  is  interesting  to  remark, 
how  on  leaving  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  we  invariably  had  a  valley,  as  it  were, 
10  the  atmosphere,  which  quickly  rose  as  we  sailed  to  the  N,W.,  even  though 
we  may  have  started  in  a  south-caster,  which  is  the  high-barometer  wind 
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these  latitiides.  I  had  noticed  that  after  rounding  Cape  Agulhas  with  a  south- 
easter and  high  barometer,  the  column  fell  suddenly  after  rounding  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  though  the  S.E.  wind  continued ;  and  I  suppose  that  the  ^1 
is  caused  by  the  air  ascending  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  high  land :  the 
curves  seem  to  support  this  opinion. 

(57.)  At  both  seasons  of  the  year  there  is  a  heading  up  of  the  air  at  the 
polar  end  of  each  trade,  in  the  place  where  Maury  tells  us  liiat  two  upper  cur- 
rents come  to  the  suifeice  of  the  earth  (6) ;  the  one  we  have  already  alluded 
U>,  which  comes  from  the  Equator  towards  the  Pole,  mo\'ing  above  the  trades, 
elonds  proving  its  existence  ;  the  other,  Maury  tells  us,  rises  at  the  Pole,  and 
travels  as  an  upper  current,  above  the  strong  westerly  winds  which  prevail  in 
high  latitudes,  towards  the  Equator ;  it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  have  many 
clouds,  he  says,  as  its  moisture  must  have  been  condensed  by  cold  before 
rising  at  the  Pole,  so  that  it  becomes  cold  and  dry. 

We  may  ask  what  evidence  the  sailor  can  give  for  theory  as  deduced  from 
observation. 

(58.)  First,  then,  from  these  heaps  of  air  he  finds  two  surface  winds 
blowing  in  opposite  directions ;  the  one  moving  towards  the  Equator  is  cool, 
dry,  and  heavy,  the  other  moving  towards  the  Pole  is  warm,  damp,  and  light. 
He  may  well  say,  if  two  surface  winds  blow  in  opposite  directions  from  this 
heap  of  air,  there  must  be  air  brought  to  it  by  an  upper  current  or  currents 
to  keep  up  the  heaping ;  but  he  may  naturally  ask,  how  do  I  know  that  an 
upper  current  comes  from  the  Pole?  First,  because  the  prevailing  surface 
winds  in  high  latitudes  blow  towards  the  Pole,  which  air  must  return ;  and, 
secondly,  because  the  trade  winds  are  composed  of  cool  dry  air,  which  could 
not  have  come  from  the  Equator.  Here  there  is  pretty  good  evidence  that 
two  upper  currents  come  to  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  these  zones  where  the 
air  is  heaped  up,  and  again,  that  in  dipping  to  the  surface  by  some  unknown 
means  they  cross  each  other,  as  Maury  conjectured. 

(59.)  Perhaps  a  few  words  may  be  desirable  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
westerly  winds  which  blow  in  high  latitudes  appear  to  draw  the  air  from  the 
heaps  above  mentioned.  Here  we  will  refer  to  our  experience  in  40°  S.  lat., 
where  the  normal  circulation  of  the  air  is  less  interfered  with  by  the  land. 

This  parallel  of  latitude  is  subject  to  a  series  of  gales  which  commence  at 
North  and  end  at  N.E.  or  W.  As  the  North  wind  sets  in,  the  barometer 
fidla,  the  air  becomes  warm,  damp,  and  cloudy ;  the  wind  gradually  draws 
round  to  the  N.W.,  after  a  time  rain  accompanies  the  wind,  the  barometer 
eontinuea  to  fall,  often  fast,  until  in  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  the  wind  shifts  to 
the  West,  when  the  barometer  immediately  rises,  generally  followed  by  a 
strong  breeze  from  the  westward,  which  decreases  as  the  quicksilver  rises, 
very  often  settling  down  into  a  calm.  After  a  few  hours  the  North  wind  sets 
in  again,  with  a  flEdling  barometer,  and  a  repetition  of  the  whole  scries  takes 
place. 

(60.)  One  is  naturally  led  to  ask  why  the  trade  wind  draws  air  from  this 
heap  in  a  regular  continuous  stream,  when  these  gales  are  fitful.  May  it  not 
be  because  in  the  direction  in  which  the  trade  vrind  moves  the  meridians 
diverge  and  give  plenty  of  room  for  the  flow,  whereas  the  westerly  winds  have 
converging  meridians  which  seem  to  check  the  progress  of  the  air.  These 
fitful  gales  have  always  led  me  to  think  that  the  air  was  checked  in  its  course. 
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If  further  Soutli,  say  in  SO*  S.  lat.,  the  wind  eootiimc?s  steady  from  the  West 
(as  Maiuy  leads  us  to  «upi>ose  is  the  case),  then  this  zone  of  40'^  eeeins  to  act 
as  a  reservoir  for  the  westerly  winds, being  constantly  refilled  and  steadily  drawn 
off,  only  the  stream  into  the  resenroir  is  freer  than  that  which  runs  out. 

(6L)  Now,  if  we  coasider  that  these  gales  are  composed  of  the  warm  damp 
air  which  comes  to  this  heap  frorii  the  Equator  above  the  S,E.  trades,  descending 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth  and  travelling  towards  the  Pole,  their  westing  is 
accounted  for  by  the  change  in  the  diameter  of  the  circular  route  which  the 
air  has  to  describe  in  accompanyiug  the  earth  in  its  revoliition.  These  gales 
changing  from  N»  to  N.W.  and  W,  have  been  treated  as  the  N.E,  quarters  of 
southern  hemisphere  cyclones  ;  and  we  read  in  the  **  Nauticsil  Magazine  '*  of 
a  ship  having  hove  to,  to  allow  one  of  them  to  pass ;  but  if,  as  we  suppose, 
they  form  part  of  the  normal  circulation  of  the  air,  it  seems  useless  to  heave 
to,  to  avoid  them.  The  source  of  these  gales  being  to  the  North  of  them  is  a 
sufficient  reason  why  the  wind  docs  not  change  to  South  of  West,  The  Polar 
wind  gales  which  are  experienced  in  these  high  latitudes,  seem  to  derive 
their  air  from  that  upper  current  retmiiing  from  the  Pole,  part  of  which 
sometimes  makes  its  way  downward  to  the  surface  in  high  latitudes,  especially 
in  spring. 

(62.)  The  gales  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  just  remarked  upon,  hare  their 
exact  counterpart  in  the  high  latitudes  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  though  I 
have  not  noticed  them  to  be  so  constants  perhaps  on  account  of  there  being 
much  more  land  in  the  northern  hemisphere*  Still  all  seamen  know  how« 
after  getting  North  of  the  N.E.  trades,  we  look  for  the  wind  to  come  from  ^ 
S.,  S,W.,  and  W»,  with  warm  air  and  rain.  I 

(63.)  These  cuncs^  and  the  arguments  deduced  from  them,  seem  to  favour 
Maury*s  theory  of  the  circulation  of  the  air ;  where  he  supposes  two  rising 
currents  we  have  a  low  barometer,  and  where  he  supposes  two  descending 
currents  we  find  a  high  barometer ;  but  lliey  are  also  suggestive,  and  a  seriet 
made  with  standard  instruments  for  each  month  in  the  year  might  lead  to 
most  useful  discoveries  as  to  the  normal  circulation,  and  its  disturbance  by  the 
effect  of  land.  How  strikingly  these  ciu^'es  prove  the  uniform  state  of  the 
atmosphere  in  those  parts  of  the  Atlantic  between  the  trades,  at  the  sam*  ■ 
seasons  of  the  year !  especially  in  contrast  with  their  sudden  distortions  on  ™ 
the  Polar  side  of  the  trades,  where  their  irregidariticH  resemble  the  waves  of 
the  sea  in  the  same  latitudes,  which  may  in  fact  be  called  the  resiiltants  of 
these  distortions. 

(64.)  Bijection. — The  principal  source  from  whteh  we  can  derive  a  correct  fl 
knowledge  of  the  direction  and  freqiii  ncy  of  the  winds  of  the  South  Atlantic,  ™ 
is  the  great  mass  of  ninterial  accumulated  and  arranged  iu  the  Pilot  Charts  of 
Captain  Maury,  But  ihese  will  not  suffice  for  more  than  a  general  con- 
dusioUt  as  they  are  not  sufficiently  definite  to  give  on  exact  knowledge.  But 
this  is  of  minor  importance  to  the  sailor  ;  they  will  explain  almost  all  that  he 
requires  to  know.  From  the  fact  that  in  them  the  direction  of  the  wind  is 
only  noticed  for  16  points  of  the  compass,  omitting  the  **  by*'  points,  undue 
importance  is  given  to  these  principal  quarters  from  which  the  wind  blows. 
It  is  therefore  futile  to  attempt  to  draw  more  exact  conclusions.  The  force 
aluo,  of  the  wind,  an  important  element,  is  wanting  in  these  observations,  and 
\x\  only  be  siTived  at  by  the  proportion  of  calms  encountered. 
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(65.)  In  mid-ocean,  or  between  the  meridians  of  Greenwich,  0«,  and  30* 
(or  35'')  W.,  and  between  the  Equator  and  30*'  S.,  the  portion  of  the  ocean 
most  free  from  land  influences,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  S.E.  trade  wind  blows 
with  great  regularity,  as  before  noticed.  But  there  is  this  feature  which  is 
much  exaggerated  on  either  side  of  the  meridians  named— that  on  the  eastern 
or  African  side,  the  wind  blows  much  more  from  the  southward,  and  on 
the  Brasilian  side  much  more  from  the  eastward  than  the  normal  direction  of 
the  trade  wind,  and  at  its  outer  limits  this  S.E.  trade  wind  is  so  drawn  from 
its  course  that  it  blows  at  a  right  angle  to  its  ordinary  direction,  becoming  a 
8.8. W.  and  S.W.  wind  against  the  African  coast,  and  a  N.E.  wind  on  that  of 
Braail.  In  mid-ocean  also  there  are  much  fewer  calms  and  light  airs  than 
where  the  wind  is  so  much  interfered  with  by  the  heated  continents  on  cither 
side. 

(66.)  A  steady  trade  may  therefore  be  reckoned  on  with  much  certainty 
in  crossing  its  area,  and  it  is  only  when  the  land  on  either  side  is  approached, 
ss  it  most  be  in  crossing  the  Equator,  that  the  difficulties  of  contending  with 
▼ar3ring  and  adverse  breezes  have  to  be  met.  In  the  ensuing  paragraphs  some 
notices  of  these  peculiarities  are  giren. 


2.  Winds  on  the  Coast  of  Brasfl. 

(67.)  On  the  eastern  coast  of  Brasil,  between  the  months  of  Septeml>er  and 
March,  the  winds  generally  prevail  from  N.  by  E.  to  N.E.  by  E. ;  between 
March  and  September  the  prevailing  winds  are  from  E.  by  N.  to  E.S.E. 

The  former  of  these  are  generaUy  termed  the  Nobtheblt  Monsoon,  and 
the  latter  the  southerly  one ;  although  there  appears,  in  &ct,  to  be  no  direct 
and  (^posite  change  in  them  on  or  about  the  equinoxes,  as  is  generally  the 
ease  with  the  winds  so  called.  These  winds  are  simply  a  continuation  of  the 
S.E.  trade,  which  changes  its  direction  as  above  described,  and  is  influenced  by 
the  land  on  its  approach  thereto. 

The  influence  of  the  land,  or  rather  of  its  temperature^  is  more  or  less 
according  to  the  action  of  the  sun  at  the  particular  seasons  of  the  year.  When 
the  sun  is  to  the  northward,  no  particular  difierence  is  observed  in  the  S.E. 
trade,  but  it  may  be  carried  within  sight  of  the  coast,  with  scarcely  any 
deviation ;  nevertheless,  about  both  equinoxes,  but  more  especially  when  the 
son  is  advancing  to  the  northward,  calms  and  \ery  light  winds,  with 
apparently  no  settled  quarter,  will  prevail  near  the  coast ;  and  this  may  be 
itid  to  be  more  particularly  the  case  on  that  part  of  it  between  the  Abrolhos 
and  Cape  Frio.  As  the  sun  advances  to  the  southward,  the  trade  wind  will 
gradually  come  round  to  the  north-eastward,  and  will  have  its  retrograde  move- 
ment with  the  return  of  the  sun  to  the  equinox.  At  this  latter  season  ships, 
on  approaching  the  coast,  will  begin  to  observe  this  northerly  inclination  of 
the  S.£.  trade  within  4^  or  5°  of  it,  and  which  they  will  And  gradually  to  in- 
crease as  they  incline  to  the  westward. 

Within  a  few  miles  of  the  coast,  and  in  the  diflerent  roadsteads  and  harbours, 
the  wind  generally  blows  directly  upon  it;  and  in  the  deep  harbours,  and 
upon  the  shore,  this  is  generally  superseded  by  a  land  breeze,  which  some- 
times lasu  the  greater  part  of  the  night.     About  Kio  de  Janeiro  this  land 
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breeze  sometimes  extends  iis  fur  to  seaward  as  Round  Islaud,  while  at  Pcruam- 
buco  it  rarely  reaches  the  roadstead* 

(68.)  The  preceding  remark»  are  those  of  Captain  Hewett.  Pimentt!!,  and, 
after  him,  M,  D'Apr^s,  has  said  that  the  winds  of  tlie  uoi^therly  raotisoon, 
between  September  and  March,  are  from  N,E.  and  E.N.E.,  or  Ies«  northerly 
than  as  above :  and  that  those  of  the  southerly  monsoon  are  fr<im  E.S.E.  to 
S.S.E.,  or  more  southerly.  It  may,  therefore,  be  adinitted  that  they  do 
sometimes  prevail  more  from  the  South,  and  that  those  near  the  North  but 
&eldom  occur. 

(69.)  Captain  Hewett  has  obser^'ed,  that  the  winds  off  Cape  Frio  are  seldum 
found  to  the  iHOUthward  of  East ;  and  in  the  northei-n  monsoon  they  aits 
generally  to  the  northward  of  N.E.  Hea\T  and  violent  squalls  ai«  occa- 
sioniilly  met  w*ith  in  rounding  the  cape,  to  obviate  the  effects  of  which  every 
precaution  is  requii'ed. 

The  same  officer  adds,  that  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  sea  breeze  varies  in  its 
commencement  from  ten  to  one  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  ceases  in  the 
evening  between  the  hours  of  seven  and  eleven.  At  the  full  and  change  of 
the  moon  violent  squalls  fiom  the  N.\V\,  named  by  the  Portuguese  *'  Terr© 
Altos,"  immediately  snpci-sedcd  the  sea  breeze,  lasting  from  four  to  six  hours. 

(70.)  llxe  Baron  Koussin  has  obser^-ed  that  the  general  classification  of  the 
winds  into  two  monsoons,  according  to  Pimentel,  kc,  reqtiiies  considerable 
modification ;  for,  in  hia  experience  on  the  different  parts  of  the  coast,  he 
found  the  winds  very  variable  in  the  two  seasons.  For  example,  in  five  months 
of  a  southern  monsoon  they  had  not  forty  days  with  the  windE,S.E.  or  S.S.E., 
though,  on  another  coast,  easterly  winds  may  more  certainly  be  expected.  The 
navigators  of  these  coasts  reckon  mitch  more  on  eaetcrly  winds  than  any 
others  in  the  months  of  October,  November,  and  December,  which  may  be 
considered  as  interv  ening  months  between  the  monsoons. 

In  the  midst  of  these  varieties  we  find  again  certain  partictdar  winds ;  the 
one  accidental,  the  others  periodical,  and  which  seem  to  be  of  a  local  and 
limited  nature.  Of  this  class  are  the  S.W.  squalls,  which  come  on  during  the 
rainy  season,  at  the  times  of  new  and  fidl  moon ;  the  Brasilians  call  them 
Rebojos,  and  they  prevail  for  three  or  four  days ;  moderate  when  accompanied 
by  rain,  but  with  greater  strength  when  the  sky  is  unsettled. 

The  other  accidental  winds  are  of  tlie  nature  of  squnlb,  and  are  found  prin- 
cipally in  the  environs  of  the  Abrolhos,  hence  they  are  called  ''  Abrolhon 
Squalls/'  ITiey  are  most  frequent  in  the  months  of  ^lay,  June,  July,  and 
August,  when  the  Beason  is  very  wet,  and  the  general  wind  from  E.S.E.  They 
proceed,  it  is  said,  from  small  white  and  round  clouds,  and  with  a  force  that 
is  irreeistihle. 

(71.)  The  land  breezes  on  the  coast  of  Brasil  are  nearly  regular,  and  are 
felt  at  night  duHng  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  They  are  found  on  all 
ports  of  the  coast  between  Maninham,  in  the  North,  and  St.  Catherine*©,  in 
the  South,  but  vnry  in  force  and  regularity  according  to  the  season  and  place. 
On  approaching  the  Equator,  tho  more  discernible  they  become.  At  Rio 
Janeiro  they  occur  daily,  and  seldom  rise  Vfore  9''  p.m.,ftnd  do  not  finish  till 
the  morning  of  the  following  day.  Such,  too,  is  the  case  at  I^sptrifo  ^an/«>. 
For  to  Se^tiro,  Bahia^  Pernamhuco^  and  other  places  simHarly  situated. 

Durirtg  the  northern  monsoon  the  land  breezes  are  more  regular  than  in  the 
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•outfaetn  moDBOfm ;  they  are  also  stronger,  because  then  the  rolume  of  wind 
comes  more  direct  and  beating  constantly  against  the  coast,  the  re-action 
causes  a  firesbness  in  the  weather  on  shore,  which  produces  a  more  regular  and 
stronger  effect. 

In  the  southern  monsoon  the  winds  are  more  variable  to  the  S.  and  S.  W. ; 
the  land  breeses  are  mixed  up  with  them  and  are  not  to  be  distinguished. 

Hie  sea  breeze  is  mostly  stronger  and  broader  than  the  land  breese.  This 
is  the  effect  of  vapour  raised  from  the  earth  and  accumulated  in  great  quantity 
during  the  day ;  condensed  afterward  by  the  coolness  of  night,  it  fidls  and 
causes  the  air  to  expand  with  greater  force. 

(72.)  Vessels  cannot  always  be  certain  of  finding  the  land  breezes  at  a 
certain  time  in  making  for  the  ports  of  firasil.  But,  in  general,  on  advancing 
southward,  following  the  coast,  the  winds  in  the  rainy  season  will  be  found 
between  South  and  West,  and  between  the  Alagoa  dos  Pafos  and  Cape  Frio 
it  sometimes  blows  violently  from  between  S.E.  and  S.W.,  and  from  the  N.W., 
at  times,  there  are  hurricanes,  similar  to  the  Pamperos  of  the  River  Plate, 
which  are  dreadful.  Of  these,  the  prognostics  are  the  same  as  of  a  European 
gale.  If  the  sun  sets  environed  with  thick  douds,  if  the  land  appears  very 
distinct,  and  seems  to  rise  up,  approaching  the  observer,  you  may  expect  the 
winds  to  blow  from  South  to  S.W.  till  it  brightens  up.  Fortunately  these 
gales  do  not  long  continue ;  when  fririous,  they  rarely  last  more  than  24  or  30 
honra,  and  their  strength  and  duration  diminishes  on  approaching  the 
Equator.  When  the  S.E.  or  S. W.  winds  of  the  southern  monsoon  are  mode- 
rate, they  come  strong  frt>m  the  eastward  during  the  day,  and  approach  the 
West  dmring  the  night. 

So  soon  as  the  wind  approaches  the  East,  the  weather  always  clears  up.  To 
the  contrary  when  it  turns  toward  the  West,  the  mist  comes  on  more  and 
mofe  thick.  The  winds  are  stated  to  come  from  the  eastward  in  all  ^eir 
tropical  seas ;  this  is  their  natural  course ;  the  interruptions  or  changes  which 
oeemr,  in  advancing  to  the  land,  are  nothing  but  the  crisis  when  passing  from 
one  to  another.  At  20  or  25  miles  from  the  coast  the  general  motions  of  the 
monsoons  will  be  found. 

(73.)  The  seasons  of  Brasil  may  be  considered  as  two  only — the  dry  and  the 
rainjf.  On  all  the  eastern  coast  the  dry  season  commences  near  the  end  of 
September,  and  continues  tmtil  February,  and  during  the  five  months  of  its 
continuance  thtmder-storms  frequently  occur,  but  it  seldom  rains. 

The  rest  of  the  year  includes  the  rainy  season ;  though  the  rains  are  not  so 
constant  as  fully  to  justify  ^e  name.  On  the  eastern  coast  the  only  months 
which  may  be  thus  considered  are  May,  June,  July,  August,  and  some- 
times a  part  of  September.  On  the  North  coast  the  periods  vary,  for  the 
heavy  rains  there  commonly  begin  in  December ;  although  as  on  the  eastern 
coast,  they  include  May,  June,  July,  and  August. 

(74.)  Paba.— Situate  immediately  beneath  the  Equator,  the  climate  of  Para 
is  hot  and  sultry;  the  thermometer  averaging  thoughout  the  day  from 
34^  to  89^  in  the  shade ;  and  at  night  occasionally  falling  as  low  as  75^  with 
very  heavy  and  copious  dews,  especiaUy  upon  the  river,  wetting  the  boats  ns 
if  a  shower  of  rain  had  occurred.  The  river  water  is  warm,  generally  84''; 
as  the  air  cools  in  the  evening,  it  chills  the  surfoce  of  the  water,  and,  in 
doing  so,  it  emits  steam  or  aqueous  vapour  into  the  cool  atmosphere.    Thus 
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the  fog,  or  miBt,  arises  from  the  warm  water  of  the  river,  and  is  not  a  deposit 
of  dew  from  the  atmosphere  upon  a  surface  cooled  by  radiation.  Precisely 
similar  to  what  occiu^  in  the  colder  regions  of  the  Nortli,  when  water  is 
rapidly  losing  its  temperature,  previous  to  freezing,  it  smokes  with  steam, 
and  emits  a  vast  volume  of  rapour,  not  a  drop  beinj;  deposited  on  the  land  ; 
and  it  is  to  this  that  we  must  refer  the  mists  and  fogs,  rising  from  the  warm 
pulleys,  often  before  sunset^  and  not  ascribe  them  to  the  deposit  of  dew  from 
the  atmosphere. 

There  is  no  difference  of  temperature  throughout  the  year ;  the  mean  is  84**, 
As  already  shown,  there  are  two  seasons,  the  wet  and  dry.  The  wet  or  rainy 
season  commencing  in  the  latter  end  of  December,  and  continuing  until  July, 
raining  more  or  less  every  day  for  many  hours,  without  intermission.  The 
air  is  sultry  and  oppressive,  with  light  variable  winds,  the  most  awful  thunder 
and  lightning,  violent  squalls  of  wind,  occasionally  from  different  points  of  the 
compasSf  and  tremendous  heavy  rain.  Ships  are  of^en  detained  several  munthsi 
not  being  able  to  t^ike  in  their  cargo* 

It  generally  begins  to  rain  at  aboal  eleven  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  con- 
tinues until  nine  or  ten  at  night.  The  early  part  of  the  morning  from  mid- 
night is  mostly  fine.  The  thunder-storms  take  place  most  frequently  in  the 
afternoon,  about  2^^  or  3"  p.m.  The  same  circumstance  occurs  at  Rio  Janeiro. 
ITie  period  of  the  huur  of  the  storms  is  not  confined  to  this  place,  but  occurs  at 
many  others.     The  country  is  flooded  in  many  parts  during  the  rainy  season. 

The  dry  season  at  Fara  is  from  July  to  December.  During  this  period 
rain  i«  a  frequent  occurrence,  and  thunder-storms  likewise  in  the  afternoon. 
This  is  the  windy  season,  it  blowing  fresh  from  the  N.E,  during  the  day,  with 
a  light  breeze  only  in  the  evening.  Lightning  is  frequent  in  the  horizon 
every  night, 

Although,  from  the  appearances  of  the  banks  of  the  Hio  Para,  its  muddy 
beaches  and  masst^s  of  filth,  it  might  be  supposed  to  be  the  '•  centre  of  yellow 
fever,"  yet  those  who  sleep  on  the  river  are  generally  healthy,  and  enjoy  a 
fortunate  exemption,  Inteimittent  fevers  or  agues,  however,  attack  new 
comers,  and  higher  up  the  river  they  are  more  common.  Those  employed 
in  the  gathering  of  sttrsaparUla  are  very  frequently  attacked  with  fever,  and 
many  natives  die  of  it.  Dysentery,  tetanus,  &e.,  are  common.  The  «mall- 
pox,  in  182.S,  is  said  to  have  destroyed  5,000  people,  and  to  have  proved  the 
most  destructive  scourge  they  ever  expericncecL  Hydrophobia  is  almost 
unknown,* 

(75,)  Maeanmaji* — ^The  wot  season  commences  at  Maranham  in  the  latter 
end  of  December,  or  the  early  part  of  January,  and  continues  until  June  or 
July ;  during  the  whole  of  these  months  an  immense  quantity  of  rain  falls,  the 
Diost  awful  thunder-storms  occur,  in  which  lightning  is  remarkably  vivid.  The 
weather  is  oppressively  hot,  and  the  wind  light  and  variable,  veering  all  round 
the  compass  in  twenty-four  houn«.  'llie  dry  season  continues  from  July  to 
December,  in  which  period  there  is,  generally,  a  fine  fresh  breeze  from  the 
N.K.  or  E.N.E.  The  nights  are  attended  with  lightning,  but  no  thunder,  and 
a  few  showers  of  rain  sometimes  occur. 
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The  climate  of  Maranham  is  naturally  hot,  and,  as  at  Para,  there  is  little 
fariatioQ  of  temperature  throughout  the  year,  the  average  being  82".  The 
general  range  of  the  thermometer  is  from  76"  at  night  to  86"  in  the  day,  even 
m  the  most  shady  situations.  The  barometer  ranges  from  29.92  to  30.1,  the 
average  being  30  inches,  and  the  horary  oscillation  about  the  tenth  part  of  an 
inch ;  it  fidls  from  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.,  and  does  not  appear  to  be  afiPected  by  the 
Sill  of  rain. 

The  climate  here  is  generally  regarded  as  healthy,  the  most  sickly  time  being 
dnring  the  transition  from  the  wet  to  the  dry  season,  or  about  July.  The  wet 
season  is  not  considered  unhealthy. 

In  tke  province  of  Seara,  or  Ciara,  to  the  East  of  Maranham,  the  droughts 
are  occasionally  severe.  A  few  years  ago  some  thousands  of  persons  perished 
from  the  want  of  water.  Many  fled  to  Bio  Janeiro  and  to  Maranham,  and  the 
crops  were  nearly  all  destroyed.* 

Tl&e  climate  of  Femaiuio  Noronha^  though  abounding  in  vegetation  and 
moisture,  is  very  healthy.  The  dry  season  commences  in  July,  and  continues 
throughout  August,  September,  October,  November,  and  December.  The  wet 
seasQQ  is  fit>m  January  to  June,  inclusive.  In  the  first  three  months  of  the 
rainy  season  thunder  and  lightning  are  common;  and  heavy  surfs  prevail, 
espcNoally  about  Rat  Island,  at  the  same  period  when  similar  surfs  prevail  at 
Aaoemsion  and  St.  Helena,  as  shown  hereafter,  with  the  wind  light  and 
variable  from  the  N.W.  In  the  dry  season  there  is,  at  times,  a  very  scanty 
supply  of  water  here,  but  in  the  wet  season  a  little  deluge.f 

(76.)  BiAiA. — Captain  Mouchez,  who  spent  a  considerable  time  on  this 
coast,  has  given  the  following  on  the  winds,  &c.,  here. 

On  the  coast  outside  Bahia  the  trade  winds  generally  vary  four  or  five 
points  in  the  opposite  monsoons.  They  blow  from  the  East  during  the  months 
of  February,  March,  and  October ;  from  S.E.  by  E.  in  April,  May,  June,  July, 
August,  and  September ;  and  from  E.N.E.  during  November  and  December. 
This  is  shown  in  the  illustrative  chart. 

(77.)  In  the  roadstead  of  Bahia  the  wind  comes  between  N.E.  and  S.E.  for 
the  greatest  part  of  the  year.  During  the  S.W.  monsoon,  in  June  and  July, 
there  are  frequent  calms,  storms  frt>m  the  N.W.,  and  squalls  from  the  S.W. 
This  bad  weatber  seldom  lasts  long,  and  the  wind  seldom  gets  so  strong  as  to 
cause  disaster ;  they  are  rather  squalls  of  a  few  hours*  duration,  after  which 
comes  a  calm,  with  the  wind  from  the  East.  But  at  the  times  of  the  new 
and  friU  moon  during  this  season,  the  southerly  winds,  which  blow  sometime 
ibr  two  or  three  days  consecutively,  send  in  a  very  heavy  sea  into  the  outer 
rtiad,  particularly  during  the  ebb  tide.  These  are  very  troublesome  to  ship- 
ping, and  make  the  communication  with  the  shore  ^fficult  Squalls  from 
N.W.  bring  bad  weather,  with  thunder  and  lip^htning. 

(78.)  Storms  are  exceedingly  rare  at  Bahia,  but  occur  sometimes.  That 
best  remembered  occurred  on  St.  Joseph's  day,  March  19,  1817,  which  was  a 
true  hurricane,  and  caused  great  disaster  to  the  lower  town.  These  meteors 
are  very  rare'to  the  South  of  the  Equator. 

•  Voy«g«»  of  the  ChamtUUer,  VoL  II.,  p.  60. 
t  IdMn,  VoL  U.,  p.  26. 
S.  A,  O.  I 
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WliAt  is  called  the  winter  season  commeacei  in  Kweh,  and  laste  tiH 
August*  It  ia  the  rainy  season,  and  that  m  which  the  heat  is  leas,  but  many 
daji  are  as  hot  bs  the  rammer  time.  There  is  great  irregulanty  in  the  aeaaona, 
(79.)  In  the  summer  the  dews  are  extremelj  abundant,  and  gire  soificient 
moiature  to  the  soil  to  support  Tegetation.  As  on  all  parts  of  the  BrasiHan 
coast,  the  atmosphere  is  always  cherged  with  moisture,  and  its  high  tern* 
perature  greatly  Militates  the  absorption  of  vapour,  nearly  to  the  point  of 
saturation. 

The  changes  of  the  land  and  sea  breezes  are  Tery  regular.  Generally  in 
the  morning  the  wind  is  from  N.  to  X.E,,  frequently  very  strong,  and 
agreeably  refreshing  the  atmosphere ;  and  which,  after  an  hour  of  calm,  is  re- 
placed, about  10  or  11  o'clock,  by  the  sea  bree«e  from  E.S.E.  to  S.E.  In  tha 
trtnittg,  about  sunset,  this  breeze  sinks,  and  towards  8  or  9  in  the  eTetiing* 
slight  rufiiea  set  in  from  various  points  of  the  compass  at  the  head  of  tha 
bay,  which  continue  till  sunrise,  when  they  become  stronger,  and  blow  from 
N.  to  N.E, 

(000  Bio  XxifEiHo,  by  Capt.  Mouchez. — The  Mm^oM^  as  is  frequently  i 
caae  within  the  tropics,  are  not  well  marked  at  Hio  Janeiro,  and  to  this  i 
must  be  attributed  the  great  diversity  of  opinions  expressed  by  different 
authors.  Travellers  too  frequently*  judging  from  their  own  experience 
acquired  during  a  few  days'  sojourn,  and  the  few  particulars  acquired  during 
the  same  period,  are  opt  to  generalize,  and  these  opinions  once  expressed  are 
then  taken  as  authoritative.  It  will  be  better  to  base  our  conclusions  on  tha 
exact  figures  acquired  at  the  Obser%*atory  at  Rio.  This  study  of  the  cUmate 
of  Rio  and  of  Brusil  in  general  becomes  of  more  interest  now  that  the  yellow 
fever  so  of^n  visits  this  country,  and  it  would  be  important  to  detemuna 
whether  there  is  any  connexion  between  the  climatic  changes  and 
appearance  of  this  scourge. 

(81.)    lyindi^ — In  respect  of  wind,  the  climate  of  Rio  divides  the  year  into" 
the  northerly  monsoon  and  the  southerly  monsoon.     The  first  includes  the 
autumn  and  winter  (March,  April,  May,  June,  July,  and  August),  and  the 
second  the  remaining  six  months  of  the  spring  and  summer. 

(82.)  During  the  southerly  monsoon,  the  winds  vary  between  S.S.E.  and 
E.S.E.,  with  frequent  squalk  from  S.  and  S.W,,  which  are  the  tails  of  the 
pamperos  blowing  on  the  shores  of  the  La  Plata,  and  either  dying  away  or 
changing  their  direction  before  rcacliing  the  high  mountains  of  the  coast  of 
Rio.     They  rarely  have  much  strength  when  they  reach  the  roadstead. 

During  the  northerly  monsoon  the  winds  are  from  N.N,E*  and  E.N.E. 
the  South  of  Rio  the  seasons  are  still  more  contracted ',  they  are  Ick  from  the~ 
North. 

(83.)  Tlie  following  abstract  of  the  winds  experienced  at  Rio  is  extracted 
from  the  work  of  Rear-Admiral  do  Chabanncs,  French  I.N.  It  is  arranged  in 
a  tabular  form.  This  table  shows  the  frequency  of  winds  blowing  from  the 
sixteen  chief  points  of  the  compass,  and  the  calms.  Each  o/ihe^gures  repr^ 
iefih  the  proportion  per  tent,  of  all  the  obnervaiioru  made  duriny  the  mo«/A. 
each  horizontal  line  forming  a  total  of  100.  H 

It  will  bo  seen  that  southerly  winds  are  most  frequent  in  May  and  June,  !™ 
in  each  100,  and  northerly  winds  in  January,  19  per  cent.     Calms  are  pretty 
nearly  distributed  over  the  whole  year,  from  23  to  30  per  cent. 
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TABLE  o/ih4  WiiTDs  andCAi^us  in  ih€  Road  of  Rio  Jannro.for  edch  Month, 
showing  the  proportion  per  cent. 
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(84.)  Vi&ACAO,  or  the  land  and  sea  breezes,  as  has  been  before  stated,  the 
chief  feature  of  the  winds  at  Rio,  is  the  change  from  the  land  to  the  sea 
breexe.  During  the  night  and  in  the  morning  the  variable  winds  which  come 
frtnn  the  surrounding  mountains  are  felt  at  6  to  9  miles  from  the  coast. 
They  vary  according  to  the  locality  between  N.E.  and  N.W.,  and  are  some* 
times  very  fresh ;  they  lull  in  the  morning,  and  it  becomes  calm  about  10^. 
About  11^  or  11^"  the  sea  breeze  enters  the  bay,  and  is  seen  by  the  ripples 
on  the  sea ;  it  increases  in  force  in  the  afternoon,  and  &lls  calm  at  sunset. 
These  changes  are  called  the  Yira^ao,  and  occur  at  all  times,  but  in  bad 
weather. 

These  diurnal  variations  are  felt  for  some  miles  off  the  coast,  and  their  con- 
stancy greatly  facilitates  navigation,  and  regulates,  the  time  of  entering  and 
departure  of  ships. 

(85.)  Storms, — Bad  weather  and  heavy  winds  are  extremely  rare  at  Rio. 
Hurricanes  are  almost  imknown,  but  gales  and  squalls,  always  very  sudden 
and  of  short  duration,  are  sometimes  very  violent,  lliat  which  occurred  on 
June  12,  1817,  was  very  sudden;  it  only  lasted  about  20  minutes,  but 
waa  so  violent  that  220  people  perished  in  the  roads  in  boats,  overtaken 
by  the  squall.  It  is  in  summer,  January  and  February,  that  they  are  most 
frequent,  the  monthly  average  of  days  on  which  thunder  occurs  in  this 
season  is  five.  The  mean  annual  number  of  days  on  which  storms  occur 
during  the  six  years  was  21,  a  number  very  far  inferior  to  what  is  usually 
stated. 

(86.)  It  is  generally  after  a  hot  day,  about  the  time  of  sunset,  that  they  set 
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m  Ik  K.W.  oT  tbe  iwdsieAd,  and  pass 
tlhe  OrgiB  MwlaiiiM,  v^^  ^ej  eaat  19  to  X.E.^  the  sea  breeze, 
whaA  grmimOj  nfta«  mad  thcA  cadie^  it  bnsti  froaa  NX.  or  N. ;  tlie  gale 
tJbem  facAka  witb  atl  ki  TioleMDa  <»  tbe  hmL 

If  tine  dM^  bt^m  ^  cnlfeci  an  tk^  d^A  sf  i2m»  Oi^ia  Mouttams  with 
novtkalj  viftii,  tW  •!»»  vill  W  of  itOI  fratfer  mlowe ;  Imi  llila  occun^ 
Imt  mrrijy. 

(8t.)  Wiii&  wluek  hnm^  rain  ccb^  &t»  tbe  ScmHk^  &RW^  aW.«  or 
W.S.W.  In  tanqr  vefttJkcr,  if  tk  tnad  dkslla  fi«a  S.W.  to  West  and  ta 
NortK,  it  win  ttmdmm  had.  Wl  if  k  taams  bf  S^  and  EaM  ii  wOl  become 
fiaa,  vbidi  ageoria  fcserall^r  wi^  ibc  lav  of  gfafitatkm  in  the  Southern 
Tba  aaaumta  of  Tijnca  serve  tbe  iababiriBti  of  Bio  as  a 
'  gaide;  if  they  aie  cofned  vitk  dondB^  ii  ia  Bcariy  a  eartaiB  sign  of 
iaEi&,  paxtknkri}-  in  Wtj^  Jhk.  Iidj.  mmd  Aa§aa/L 

(Sa.}  i^ata.— The  jear  is  geocnDj  divided  iuId  two  aeaaaiifl^  the  wH  and 
tbe  dij ;  the  kuer  cos^wehcnds  the  ^ftbi  between  April  and  September, 
ihe  sceoiid  the  tammaaB^  six  laoalba  B«l  ^ia  rule  haa  aany  exceptions, 
which  aeeoants  lor  the  ^rtnitf  of  opinion  lecjiaded  an  the  snbjeet.  For  if 
the  stoma  of  ananier  hna^  aodden  aad  iamdating  taiai*  it  oceisa  fi^n^ntly 
that  the  panipaos  or  soofhaly  winds  of  winior  so  oool  the  air  and  caose  rain 
of  kngcr  dimtioiL,  and  eooaeqncnll^r  of  ^F^abet  qnantitj'.  In  antomn  and 
winter  the  rain  oftm  lasts  a  Terj  kng  time ;  m  ISU  it  Ml  taoeasantly  lor  one 
hnndzed  days^  causing  gicat  tronbka  in  the  citf  •  The  aMmth  of  Ai^nst  ia 
die  mean  petiod  lor  the  bmsoI  alwnidant  nm  UL  Tbe  <{nantity  of  lain  varied, 
dnrtng  six  years'  obeerratioB,  between  51  inaliea  ia  18^  and  52.5  inches  in 
185^,  average  42.6  inches.  In  the  diy  ninioa,  abundant  dews  repboe  the 
rain  and  support  TtgetalioB. 


3.  Winds  on  the  Coast  of  Africa,  &e. 

(89.)  In  the  prdtminaiy  part  of  this  section  sufficient  has  been  said  to 
show  thut  the  influence  of  the  large  continents  of  Africa  and  America  is 
rery  great  in  deflecting  the  normal  direction  of  the  trAdc  winds,  and  in 
causing  an  ondne  eipan&ioQ  of  the  interTemng  space  of  calms  which  separate 
the  uortheru  and  southern  systems,  and  this  is  especially  apparent  on  the 
African  side. 

(90.)  In  the  ensuing  remarha  we  shall  give  the  deductions  and  remarks  of 
dLlfc'TC'Qt  writers,  referring  generally  to  special  sectioiis  of  the  coast,  as  haa 
been  done  in  the  case  of  the  Braail  wind  systems*  atid  prefix  to  these  the 
Tsluable  essjiys  by  Lieut,  Brito  de  CapcUo  and  Capt,  Taj-nhee ;  remarki^  bj^ 
the  former  on  tlie  relative  force  of  the  winds  in  the  Atlantic  are  given  on  pp. 
41  to  46,  and  therefore  what  follows  may  be  considered  as  supptementary  to 
that  portion  of  this  work.  They  are  illustrated  by  the  diagrams  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  winds  and  calms  in  the  respective  seasons,  which,  by  the  aid  of 
rerbai  dee^criptiona  which  follow,  will  give  a  clear  insight  into  the  very  pec 
tetqres  of  the  meteorology  of  the  central  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
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(91.)  lieutenant  Brito  de  Capello  has  derired  his  data  from  the  rigid  inyes- 
ligation  of  a  large  numher  of  logs  of  ships  of  war  and  merchant  vessels, 
niling  hetween  Lisbon  and  the  Portuguese  settlements  at  Angola,  Benguela, 
and  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  routes  which  are  specially  adapted  to  deyelope 
the  peculiarities  of  the  complicated  wind  and  current  systems  necessarily 
trsTersed.  Added  to  these  are  a  number  of  logs  sent  to  him  by  Mr.  Andrau, 
director  of  the  most  useful  Netherlandish  Meteorological  Institute  at  Utrecht. 

(92.)  Decemb^ty  January^  and  February. — During  these  three  months  the 
N.E.  trade  winds  are  proceeding  southwards,  and  attain  their  southernmost 
limit  in  February  and  March.  In  general  the  wind  is  stronger,  according  as 
the  distance  from  the  African  coast  is  increased,  and  its  direction  is  greatly 
modified  as  it  is  neared ;  it  then  comes  to  be  a  N.N.W.  or  N.W.  wind. 

The  force  of  the  wind  also  diminishes  g^radually  as  the  southern  limit  is 
approached.  It  decreases  imtil  it  is  lost  in  the  region  of  calms  and  variable 
breezes  in  such  a  manner  that  the  southern  edge  of  the  N.E.  trade  is  not 
parallel  to  the  Equator,  but  is  nearly  in  an  E.N.E.  direction.  In  December 
this  line  is  found  in  28°  W.,  in  lat.  6°  N.,  and  reaches  the  African  coast  in 
11°  N.  In  January  the  southern  edge  has  already  gone  far  to  the  South,  and 
runs  frtmi  5°  N.,  in  the  same  meridian  towards  the  coast  in  9^  or  10°  N.  In 
February  this  line  runs  frx>m  3°  30'  N.,  and  reaches  the  coast  in  3°  N. 

(93.)  Zone  of  Calms. — Between  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  trade  winds,  at  this 
period  of  the  year,  there  is  a  large  space  of  a  triangular  form,  the  base  of 
which  rests  on  the  African  coast,  and  entirely  occupies  the  space  between  the 
trade  winds,  and  shifts  its  form  and  positioD  with  the  progress  of  the  season. 

In  December  this  calm  jsone  seems  to  be  botmded  on  the  South  by  a  line 
running  from  28°  W.  and  4°  N.  to  3°  N.  on  the  meridian  of  Cape  Palmas.  The 
S.E.  trade  winds  blow  to  the  South  of  this  line,  but  they  are  usually  very  light, 
and  come  frtmi  the  South  and  S.W.  to  the  East  of  the  20°  meridian.  This 
area  is  occupied  by  winds  so  feeble  and  variable,  that  a  vessel  could  not  make 
more  than  1.1  to  2.5  miles  an  hour,  and  frequently  calms  are  encountered 
which  last  for  8,  16,  or  24  hours,  which  are  interrupted  by  storms  of  rain  and 
wind,  generally  coming  from  N.E.  to  S.E. 

In  January  this  calm  sone  is  rather  narrower,  because  its  southern  edge  is 
more  inclined  to  the  North  than  the  northern,  running  from  Cape  Palmas  to 
2°  or  3°  N.  on  the  meridian  of  28"  W. 

In  February  these  calms  are  still  narrower ;  their  lower  edge  runs  from 
Cape  Palmas  to  the  meridian  of  24°  W.,  between  1°  and  2°  N.  The  rate  of 
sailing  is  greater  at  this  time  than  in  the  two  preceding  months,  being  gene- 
rally above  2  miles  an  hour,  and  storms  are  more  frequent. 

In  the  calm  zone,  during  these  months,  variable  breezes  predominate,  and 
come  frt>m  N.E.  and  N.W.  quarters  in  a  band  parallel  to  its  northern  edge ; 
from  the  N.W.  quarter,  on  the  African  side,  and  from  the  N.E.  on  the 
q>posite  side.  Near  its  southern  part  the  variable  breezes  are  frequently 
from  the  S.E.  and  S.W.,  from  the  latter  direction  when  nearest  to  the  African 
coast. 

The  region  of  the  S.E.  trades  is  to  the  southward  of  the  zone  of  calms,  but 
their  direction  for  a  great  portion  of  their  extent  on  the  African  coast  is  much 
modified;  they  haul  to  the  S.,  to  S.S.W.,  and  to  S.W.  near  the  land.  The 
•area  of  the  S.B.  trades,  properly  so  called,  may  be  considered  as  limited  to 
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Ike  part  l^ing  westward  of  a  line  intersecting  the  Equator  at  14^  or  16' 
paadng  through  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  at  7*^8,,  and  through  8*  or  4*  N. 
m  long,  le**  W, 

To  the  Ea^t  of  this  line  the  wind  generally  blows  ^om  the  S*  and  S.W. 
During  the  month  of  December,  it  is  very  feeble  in  all  the  Gulf  of  OtuDeafl 
cbie^y  on  approaching  the  cousin  whun  it  is  accompanied  with  atonnfl  oofoing] 
generally  from  N.E.  quarters.     In  January^  in  this  part,  the  wind  is  &e«her, 
aod  still  more  so  in  February.     Storms  are   more  frequent   in   this   latter 
month. 

(94.)  March  and  AyriL — In  these  two  months  the  position  of  the  different 
wind  tyttems  may  be  considered  as  stationary,  and  analogous  to  those  found 
in  February. 

In  March  the  southern  limits  of  the  S.E*  trades  are  very  nearly  the  same  ai 
in  the  preceding  month.  Between  the  meridians  of  22°  and  24"  W.,  between 
the  parallel  of  14^  N,  to  its  southern  edge,  it  blows  from  the  northward  or 
more  exactly  from  N.N.W.  to  N.N.E,  To  the  eastward  of  the  meridian  of 
18**  W.  it  blows  from  the  N.W.,  veering  to  W.N.AV.  near  the  coast ;  to  the 
West  of  20*  W,  the  wind  iB  N.N.E.,  then  N.E.,  and  further  on  more  easterly 
and  more  fresh. 

In  April  the  strength   and  direction   of  the  N.E.  trades  are  very  similar  to 
those  of  the  preceding  month ;  the  mean  southern  limit  seems  to  commcnoi^B 
xVi  retrograde  movement;   from   the  panillel   of  4^  30'  N,  on  the  meridiaii^B 
of  28°  W.,  it  runs  towards  the  African  coast,  where  it  is  met  with  in  about 
10°  N. 

In  March  the  ^one  of  calms  is  little  different  from  February,  but  its 
Boulhcm  edge  is  farther  South;  it  follows  the  parallel  of  1°  N.  in  22"  W., 
and  thence  reaches  Cape  Palmas.  But  cnlms  predominate  more  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  meridian  of  19''  \V. ;  on  the  land  side  light  airs  and  variable  S.W. 
breezes  are  met  with.  Storms  are  still  frequent,  and  come  from  various 
quarters. 

In  the  month  of  April  the  calm  zone  is  a  little  further  from  the  Equator. 
Its  mean  northern  limit  is  rather  more  ?sorth,  and  its  southern  edge  is  about 
one  degree  farther  northward,  being  met  with  in  2**  N.,  and  about  longitude 
23*^  W.,  from  whence  it  pa^se^  towards  Cape  Palmas.  In  this  calm  space 
storms  are  not  bo  frequent  as  in  the  preceding  month.  A  line  passing  through 
\W>  W.  and  2*"  N.,  the  Equator  jind  12°  W.,  and  through  5=*  W.  between 
4**  and  5°  S.,  seems  to  separate  the  true  S.E.  trades  from  the  winds  attracted 
toward  the  East  by  the  effects  of  the  African  continent.  Storms  and  calms 
are  still  frequent,  particularly  in  March,  and  they  extend  considerably  to 
Equator. 

(95.)  Mat^  and  June. — At  this  period  the  two  trade  winds  shift  theS 
position.  The  mean  line  separating  them  is  removed  nearly  6^  in  latitude  in  a 
parallel  direction  The  space  occupied  by  the  XJ'^.  trade  is  then  very  narrow, 
and  its  strength  is  sensibly  diminished,  although  its  general  direction 
unchanged. 

In  May  the  line  of  separation  between  the  N.E.  trades  and  the  calm 
pas^^eii  from  6^  N.  on  the  meridian  of  28°  W.  towards  11**  N.  on  the  African 
coast,  so  that  it  has  travelled  90  miles  northward  since  the  preceding  month, 
or  at  the  rate  of  3  miles  per  day* 
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In  Jane  this  line  is  mneh  fiurther  to  the  northward,  and  it  is  folly  8^  fiurther 
North,  its  rate  of  progress  heing  at  least  6  miles  per  day.  In  the  narrow  spaee 
oocopied  by  the  N.E.  trade  wind,  its  force,  as  may  be  oonceived,  is  much 
krnrd,  and  its  direction  i»  more  westerly  near  the  land. 

In  May  the  line  separating  the  S.K  trades  and  the  calm  zone,  seems  to  go 
from  3^  N.  and  28''  W.  toward  the  African  coast  in  5*"  or  6"*  N.  Calms  are 
Ibh  frequent  than  in  April,  and  between  the  meridian  of  20°  W.  and  the 
African  coast ;  although  they  are  more  or  less  from  the  8.  W.  and  light,  it 
ihows  clearly  that  the  S.W.  monsoon  has  set  in,  at  least  in  7®  N. 

In  June,  a  line  drawn  from  5°  N.  and  28°  W.  to  the  African  coast,  in  7°  or 
8*  N.,  win  separate  the  two  regions.  The  S.W.  monsoon  seems  to  be  well 
CTtablifbi^,  and  also  in  the  calm  spaces  East  of  the  meridian  of  24°  W.  the 
winds  are  light,  and  come  more  from  the  S.W.  in  the  southern  part,  and  from 
the  West  and  N.W.  in  the  northern  part.  During  these  two  months  storms 
•re  much  less  frequent  than  in  the  preceding  periods ;  but  by  way  of  com- 
pensation it  is  the  season  for  hurricanes  on  aU  the  coast  from  Cape  Palmas 
Borthw«rd. 

A  Hno  which  cuts  the  meridian  of  14°  W.  in  2°  N.,  the  Equator  in  9°  W. 
and  4°  40^  W.  in  2°  S.,  seems  to  separate  the  S.E.  trades  properly  so  called 
froin  the  southerly  and  S.S.W.  winds.  In  May  the  SJB.  trades  are  fresher 
than  in  June. 

(96.)  /ic/y,  AugutU  and  September. — ^This  is  the  period  when  the  S.W. 
monsoon  is  frilly  developed ;  the  calms  of  the  preceding  periods  are  replaced 
by  8.W.  winds,  more  or  less  fresh  and  irregular,  and  accompanied  by  heavy 
rains,  and  leaving  only  a  zone  of  2°  or  3"  breadth  between  the  N.E.  trades  and 
die  S.W.  monsoon,  on  which  calms  and  variable  breezes  still  prevail. 

In  July  there  is  a  small  space  on  which  the  N.E.  trade  blows ;  its  southern 
edge  lies  in  an  E.N.E.  direction,  passing  through  12^  N.  in  long.  28°  W. 
TUs  line  continues  to  advance  northward  at  nearly  the  same  rate  as  in  the 
preceding  month.  From  July  to  August  it  still  continues  moving  northward, 
tiumgh  much  slower.  In  the  latter  months  the  southern  limit  of  the  N.E. 
trades  is  foimd  to  the  North  of  the  parallel  of  14°  N.  The  line  separating  the 
8.E.  trades  from  the  S.W.  monsoon  cuts  the  Equator  in  1 O^'  W.,  and  the  meridian 
of  4°  40^  in  6°  S.  At  this  period,  especially  in  the  two  last  months,  the  S.E. 
trades  as  well  as  the  S.W.  monsoon,  and  the  S.S.W.  winds  in  the  Ghilf  of 
GKunea,  are  generally  fresh.  Near  the  coast  of  Angola,  at  this  period,  the 
winds  are  light,  more  so  than  at  any  other  period  of  the  year. 

(97.)  October  and  November. — In  October  the  N.E.  trade  winds  have 
already  advanced  southward ;  their  southern  edge  ii  in  10°  N.  and  28°  W.,  and 
in  14^  N.  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  very  nearly  as  in  June.  In  November  their 
southern  edge  has  advanced  3°  southward.  In  October  the  region  of  the  S.W. 
I  has  much  contracted,  and  has  much  deereased  in  force ;  on  the  other 
the  zone  of  calms  and  variable  breezes  has  extended  still  fiirther,  and  now 
has  a  breadth  of  more  than  4°  beyond  the  southern  edge  of  the  N.E.  trades. 
To  the  South  of  this  space  of  calms,  beyond  the  meridians  of  22°  or  24°  W. 
going  towards  the  land,  the  S.W.  monsoon  is  encountered ;  the  S.E.  trades 
blow  to  the  West  of  these  meridians. 

In  November  the  region  of  calms  and  variables  may  be  considered  to  com- 
prise an  the  triangular  space  between  theN.E.  trades  and  the  parallel  of  4°  N. 
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la  the  coast  of  Africa.  I&  this  month  the  sailiTig  rate  is  even  less  than  in 
Decemher,  and  in  many  parts  there  is  not  wind  enough  to  command  a  greater 
speed  than  between  1  and  I J  knots  per  hour. 

The  S.E,  trades,  Eke  SAV.  winds  near  the  land,  are  brisk  at  this  period*  On 
the  Angola  and  Congo  coasts  the  wind  generally  comes  from  S. W.  to  W.S.W., 
and  is  fresher  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  year. 

The  line  which  separates  the  S.  E.  trade  winds  from  those  deflected  by  the 
action  of  the  land  pasnes  through  4^  N.  on  the  meridian  of  22^  W.  through 
the  Equator  in  12^  W.,  and  through  6"*  S.  in  4^"  43'  W. 

(98.)  The  following  are  Capt.  Tojmbee's  remarks  which  accompany  monthly 
charts*  of  the  prevailing  winds  in  the  region  of  the  Atlantic,  between  lat, 
2(P  N*  and  10^  S.  and  long.  10='  to  40°  W.  In  the  chapter  of  this  work 
dcTOted  to  Passages,  some  illustrations  will  be  found,  together  with  Captain 
Toynhee^s  reniarks  on  the  best  route  across  the  equator, 

January, — Since  December  the  N.E.  trade  has  advanced  about  2*  to  the 
southward  on  the  western  side  of  the  district,  where  it  now  prevails  to  the 
Equator,  but  it  holds  much  the  aam.e  position  as  in  December  on  its  eastern 
side,  where  it  becomes  light  and  northerly,  changing  into  a  very  light  north- 
westerly wind  near  the  S.W.  coast  of  North  Africa.  It  has  decidedly  in- 
creased in  force  since  December,  especially  between  20^  and  10''  N.  In  square 
40  it  is  very  squally  and  gusty ,  much  more  so  than  in  the  squares  to  the 
eastward,  which  is  the  more  remarkahlet  as  square  40  is  open  sea,  whilst 
square  31»  contains  the  Cape  Verde  Isinnds.  Perhaps  the  proximity  of 
Sfjuare  40  to  the  area  of  high  pressure  may  have  some  iking  to  do  with  it,  as 
the  gusts  often  come  with  a  clear  skj  and  with  very  little  wind  between  them, 
as  though  they  were  the  effect  of  downward  rushes  of  dry  air.  Sharp  guati 
with  blue  sky,  very  cool  weather,  and  the  atmosphere  very  tranHiiarcnt,  are 
frequently  met  with  at  the  polar  verge  of  each  trade. 

The  S.E.  trade  only  prevails  to  the  E<(nator  on  the  western  side  of  the  dis- 
tinct, and  to  4'  N,  in  its  central  pan ;  on  its  extreme  eastern  side  there  is  a 
prevailing  southerly  M^nd  up  to  8"*  N.»  but  it  is  very  light,  and  the  weatlier 
very  unsettled.  The  S.E.  trade  has  decidedly  decreased  in  force  since 
December. 

February. — llie  N.E.  tiade  ha^  ad^anred  nearly  2"^  to  the  southward  since 
Januar}* ;  it  now  extends  to  about  4^  N,  on  ibe  eastern  hide,  and  to  the 
Equator  on  the  western  side  of  the  diiitriot.  It  stiU  falls  light  and  becomes 
north-westerly  near  the  African  land.  Between  20^  and  lO"-  N.  it  has 
decidedly  decreased  in  force  since  Jtmuiiry,  whilst  between  10°  N.  and  the 
Equator  its  force  has  increased.  It  is  still  very  gusty  in  squore  40 ;  in  some 
cases  the  gusts  arc  stronge^^t  when  the  sky  in  clear,  and  ai^  called  **hard  clear 
squalls.*' 

The  S.E,  trade  prevails  to  2**  N.  in  the  central  part  of  the  dif»trict,  whilst  on 
its  extreme  eastern  side  a  light  south-westerly  wind  prevails  between  4" 
and  6**  N.,  where  it  is  met  by  the  li^lit  north-westerly  wind  of  the  NJv  trade. 
The  S.E.  trade  has  decidedly  decrtJised  in  force  since  January.    In  square  302 


•  "  Meteorological  dat*  for  the  nlng  10*  sqnaret  of  ih©  Atltntic^  whuh  lb  b6tw€«ii  Ut. 
20*  K.  nnl  10*  S.,  and  «xtctid  from  long.  10*  to  40"  W./'  publi^ed  hj  lulhontj'  of  th« 
UettfvrulofiicvU  C<^lamittQ^,  197<$.  If 
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there  is  frequent  mention  of  squalls  or  sudden  shifts  of  wind  from  S.E.  to  N.E. 
•s  thomgh  the  upper  current  of  air  sometimes  forced  its  way  to  the  surface  of 
the  earth. 

Marek. — ^The  N.E.  trade  holds  much  the  same  position  in  the  central  part 
and  oa  the  eastern  side  of  the  district  as  in  February,  but  it  has  advanc^  to 
the  southward  of  the  Equator  near  South  America.  Its  direction  has  become 
more  northerly  and  north-westerly  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  district  than  it 
was  in  February,  where  it  also  continues  to  be  much  lighter  than  on  the 
western  side.  It  has  decreased  in  force  since  February.  Square  40  is  still 
remarkable  for  haying  strong  gusts  of  wind,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  recorded 
that  they  are  stronger  with  a  clear  than  with  a  cloudy  sky. 

The  S.E.  trade  still  prevails  to  2^  N.  in  the  central  and  eastern  parts  of  the 
the  district,  and  between  15°  and  20°  W.  a  south-westerly  wind  is  found  to 
prerail  as  £ur  as  8°  N.,  where  it  meets  the  prevailing  north-westerly  wind  of 
the  N.E.  trade,  both  blowing  towards  the  area  of  lowest  pressure.  It  seems 
to  have  slightly  increased  in  force  since  February. 

AprU. — ^The  direction  of  the  N.E.  trade  is  very  similar  to  that  in  March,  it 
being  stiU  north-easterly  on  the  western  side  of  the  district,  northerly  between 
20°  and  25°  W.,  and  drawing  into  a  light  north-westerly  wind  on  its  eastern 
side»  where  it  extends  2°  more  to  the  southward  than  in  March.  Between 
20°  and  18°  N.  there  has  been  but  little  change  in  its  force  since  March,  but 
to  the  southward  of  that  latitude  it  has  decidedly  decreased.  Gusts  of  wind 
are  rarely  reported  in  square  40,  but  pufib  are  still  very  common,  and  much 
man  frequent  than  in  square  39. 

In  this  month  tornadoes  commence  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  North  Africa, 
where  the  northerly  wind  is  giving  way  to  the  southerly.  They  generally 
ice  with  a  south-easterly  gust,  and  then  back  to  tiie  eastward,  some- 
I  working  roimd  until  they  end  at  S.W. :  but  their  action  does  not  seem 
to  be  always  the  same.  See  the  remarks  on  the  N.E.  trade  in  October  for 
further  particulars. 

The  S.E.  trade  only  prevails  to  4°  S.  on  the  western  side  of  the  district,  but 
it  extends  to  4°  N.  on  its  eastern  side. 

The  prevailing  south-easterly  wind  shown  between  10°  and  8^  N.  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  district  is  the  result  of  only  one  observation,  whilst  the 
north-westerly  winds  in  the  adjacent  spaces  number  30,  so  that  north- 
westerly winds  may  be  supposed  to  prevail  there.  The  S.E.  trade  has 
iUg^tly  increased  in  force  since  March. 

May. — ^The  direction  of  the  N.E.  trade  is  very  similar  to  what  it  was  in 
j^iril,  thoagb  rather  more  easterly  between  20"  and  25°  W. ;  its  force  has 
increased  in  the  northern  part  of  the  district,  but  decidedly  decreased  to  the 
southward  of  10°  N.  It  has  generally  receded  fully  2"  before  the  S.E.  tirade, 
but  on  the  eastern  side  it  has  given  way  4°.  The  N.E.  trade  is  still  much 
\  gusty  in  square  40  than  in  39,  and  the  gusts  are  sometimes  heavy  with 
weather.  Gusts  and  pufls  were  also  common  in  the  northern  part  of 
4. 

Tlie  S.E.  trade  prevails  to  the  Equator  on  the  western  side,  and  a  southerly 
wind  to  8°  N.  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  district ;  besides  gaining  so  much  on 
the  N.E.,  the  S.E.  trade  has  decidedly  increased  in  force  since  April. 
8.  A.  O.  K 
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June. — The  direction  of  the  N,E,  trade  continues  yery  aixnilar  to  w^t  it 
was  in  May,  drawing  into  a  north-westerly  wind  near  the  coast  of  Africa.  It« 
force  hfla  decidedly  increased  between  16''  and  20®  N.,  but  decreased  to  the 
southward  of  16°  N.  It  has  generally  receded  2°,  and  in  some  parta  of  the 
district  4^*  to  the  North.  It  is  still  much  more  gusty  and  puffy  in  square  40 
than  in  square  39. 

The  S.E.  trade  prevails  to  6**  N*  except  on  the  extreme  western  side  of  tho 
district  j  on  its  eastern  side  south-westerly  winds  prevail  to  S**  N,,  and  even 
to  10**  N.  between  15''  and  20**  W.  The  S.E.  trade  has  very  decidedly  in- 
creased in  strength  since  May. 

July, — The  N,E.  trade  still  draws  more  northerly,  and  eventually  north* 
westerly,  as  it  approaches  Africa ;  its  force  has  very  decidedly  decreased  since 
June,  and  it  has  receded  nearly  4°  before  the  southerly  wind.  In  square  40  it 
is  very  much  more  gusty  than  in  square  39 » so  much  so  that  although  square  39 
has  nearly  four  times  as  many  wind  observations  as  square  40,  it  has  not 
nearly  so  many  gusts  and  puffs. 

llie  S.E,  trade  now  prevails  to  1 O*'  N.,  and  there  is  a  prevailing  S.S.W, 
wind  up  to  12**  N,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  district ;  between  12'  and  14*  N. 
on  the  same  side,  the  prevailing  wind  is  W.,  and  to  the  northward  of  that 
latitude  it  is  north-westerly*  The  navigator  who  has  passed  from  the  north- 
ward between  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  and  Africa  in  July,  will  remember  how 
the  wind  changed  from  N.W.  to  W.  and  S.W.  as  he  sailed  to  the  southward ; 
in  the  spaces  between  16*  and  lO*"  N.,  and  15"  to  20'  W.  the  wind  diagram 
gives  a  picture  of  the  winds  sailed  through.  The  S.E.  trade  has  increased  in 
force  since  June,  especially  the  southerly  wind  to  the  northward  of  the 
Equator. 

August. — The  N.E.  trade  is  still  lighter,  more  northerly,  and  in  some  caaei 
north-westerly,  near  Africa.  Its  force  has  decreased  since  July,  and  it  has  re- 
ceded about  %°  to  the  northward,  its  southern  limit  being  in  about  12*  N-»  its 
rnobt  northern  verge  for  the  year. 

Tho  8.E.  trade  prevails  to  6''  N*  on  the  western  side  of  the  district,  whilst 
the  prevailing  southerly  wind  now  extends  to  14^  N.  on  its  eastern  side.  The 
diagram  shows  that  between  14*^  and  8*  N.,  north-easterly  and  south-westerly 
winds  prevail  in  spaces  which  lie  abreast  of  each  other,  and  in  the  same  lati- 
tude, the  N.E.  being  to  the  westw^ard  of  the  S.W. ;  such  a  state  of  the  at- 
mosphere makes  it  probable  that  whirls  revolving  similarly  to  West  India 
hurricanes  will  be  formed,  and  suggests  that  this  is  their  birth-place,  which 
has  been  proved  true  in  some  cases.  On  the  northern  side  of  the  Equator  the 
force  of  the  S.E,  trade  has  very  decidedly  increased  since  July,  but  it  has  not 
changed  much  in  the  South*  It  is  more  southerly,  unsteady,  imd  squally  near 
South  America  (in  square  303)  than  in  the  squares  to  the  eastward. 

Septttnber* — The  N.E.  trade  has  generally  increased  in  force,  but  is  blowing 
in  nearly  the  same  part  of  the  district  as  in  August. 

The  southerly  winds  North  of  the  Equator  continue  to  blow  over  the  same 
part  of  the  sea  as  in  August ;  they  also  continue  to  draw  into  south-westerly 
winds  as  they  approach  the  area  of  lowest  pressinre  near  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  ;  their  force  has  very  decidedly  decreased  since  August.  To  the  south* 
ward  of  the  Equator  the  S.E.  trade  has  decidedly  increased  in  force  sinoe 
August. 
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Oeiobtr. — ^Tlie  N.E.  trade  has  adTanoed  seyeral  degrees  to  the  southward, 
faperially  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  district,  and  now  prevails  to  8^  N. ;  by 
this  change  it  has  extended  oyer  that  part  of  the  sea  where  there  is  the  highest 
temperature  of  both  air  and  sea,  so  that  instead  of  north-westerly  and  south- 
westerly winds  blowing  into  the  area  of  highest  temperature,  there  is  a  hot 
N.E.  wind  blowing  from  it !  The  N.£.  trade  has  increased  in  force  since 
September.  This  is  one  of  the  seasons  for  tornadoes  on  the  S.W.  coast  of 
North  Africa.  They  occur  where  the  northerly  wind  is  giving  way  to  the 
southerly,  or  the  southerly  to  the  northerly,  as  these  winds  work  their  way  to 
the  northward  or  southward,  so  that  their  season  varies  with  the  latitude,  but 
they  may  be  said  to  begin  on  the  southern  part  of  this  coast  in  April,  and  to 
work  their  way  northward  during  the  summer  months ;  then  as  the  northerly 
wind  advances  to  the  southward  they  are  felt  again  on  the  southern  part  of  the 
coast  in  October.  They  generally  commmce  at  S.E.,  and  the  wind  backs  to 
East,  sometimes  going  round  to  S.W. 

The  S.E.  trade  prevails  to  8^  N.  It  has  very  much  decreased  in  force  since 
September,  especially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  district  Easterly  squalls, 
veering  from  N.E.  to  S.E.,  are  very  common  between  the  trades  in  October. 

Nwotmhtr. — ^The  N.E.  trade  has  advanced  about  2*^  to  the  southward  since 
October,  and  now  prevails  to  6^  N. ;  it  still  extends  over  the  hottest  area  of 
air  and  sea,  and  (as  in  October)  has  not  that  tendency  to  draw  into  a  north- 
westerly wind  near  the  coast  of  Africa  which  it  had  in  previous  months.  In 
the  most  northern  part  of  the  district  it  does  become  more  northerly  near 
Africa,  but  in  about  10^  N.  it  becomes  more  easterly  again,  and  draws  away 
from  the  land.  The  N.E.  trade  has  decreased  in  force  near  its  northern,  and 
increased  near  its  southern  limits  since  October ;  the  percentages  of  south- 
easterly and  south-westerly  winds  have  much  increased  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  district  since  October,  which  indicates  that  the  northern  limit  of  the  trade 
is  not  very  far  North  of  the  district  in  November. 

The  S.E.  trade  prevails  to  6^  N.,  and  (as  in  October)  it  has  fewer  south- 
westerly winds  at  its  northern  verge  than  in  previous  months ;  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  Equator  it  has  increased  in  force  since  October,  but  scarcely 
changed  to  the  northward  of  it. 

Jhcemhw.'—Ti^^  N.E.  trade  has  advanced  2*^  to  the  southward  since  Novem- 
ber, and  now  prevails  to  4^  N.  Near  the  African  coast  the  wind  again  becomes 
light,  and  more  northerly,  changing  even  to  north-westerly  between  6"  and 
10"  N.,  but  the  prevailing  wind  still  blows  north-easterly /rom  the  hottest  air 
and  sea.  The  most  remarkable  feature  in  the  direction  of  the  N.E.  trade  in 
December  is  its  prevalence  from  East  between  lO""  and  20°  N.  and  25°  to  30''  W. ; 
between  1 8^  and  20°  N.,  40  per  cent,  of  the  wind  observations  are  from  East, 
or  snne  point  to  the  southward  of  East.  It  seems  most  probable  that  this  re- 
mariutble  difference  in  the  direction  of  the  wind  is  caused  by  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  though  it  is  difficult  to  say  why  they  should  not  have  a  similar  effect 
in  some  other  month.  This  is  the  month  in  which  the  Harmattan  sets  in  on 
the  8.W.  coast  of  N.  Africa,  and  the  Admiralty  Pilot  Charts  show  that  it  is  also 
feh  at  the  Cape  Verde  Islands.  The  N.E.  trade  has  decidedly  increased  in 
loroe  sinoe  November.  Considering  the  number  of  wind  observations  in  each 
square,  the  percentage  of  gusty  and  pufiy  winds  is  much  greater  in  square  40 
than  in  square  39.  In  square  40,  between  16°  and  \T  N.  and  34°  and  36°  W., 
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there  were  heavy  squalls  without  either  clouds  gr  rain*  Fine  weather  winds 
and  squally  winds  having  a  force  7  or  upwards  are  more  common  in  Bquare  40 
than  in  39. 

The  S.E.  trade  preraiU  to  4*  N.  It  has  very  decidedly  decreased  in  force 
nnce  November. 

Conclusion, — ^The  N,E.  trade  sometimes  seems  to  curl  round  the  coast  of 
Africa  in  the  same  way  that  water  does  round  a  rock,  whilst  the  current 
arrows  show  that  the  sea  surface  has  a  similar  motion.  The  trade  is  weakest 
in  that  part  of  the  sea  where  the  difierence  of  temperature  of  both  air  and  sea 
is  greatest,  which  is  contrary  to  the  theory  of  some  meteorologxsls  (see  the 
diagrams  for  April,  £cc,,  &c.).  Sometimes  the  wind  seems  to  blow  from 
warmer  towards  cooler  air,  as  shown  in  the  diagrams  of  October  and  No- 
vember* 

The  remarkable  clear- weather  gusts  experienced  in  square  40  have  been  re- 
marked upon  in  the  course  of  this  work  as  probably  downward  niuhes  of  air. 
*rhc  unsettled  wind  and  weather  which  are  sometimes  experienced  in  this 
square,  seem  to  be  caused  by  a  collision  between  upper  and  lower  currents  of 
air.     In  some  instances  rain  is  said  to  fall  from  the  upper  stratum  of  cloud* 

The  "  Kemarks  on  Wind  "  show  that  the  N,E.  and  S.E,  trades  are  often 
more  easterly  in  direction,  and  weaker  in  force,  during  the  night  than  during 
the  day.  They  also  seem  to  show  that  the  weather  is  slightly  more  squally 
during  the  night  than  during  the  day.  One  ship  had  squalls  at  6  a,m.  for 
four  consecutive  mornings,  and  another  had  them  at  7  p.m.  for  three  consieca' 
tive  evenings. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  in  December,  the  commencement 
of  the  Karmattan  season,  the  N.E.  trade  is  diverted  into  an  East  wind  on  the 
westexii  side  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  whilst  to  the  eastward  of  them  it  blows 
from  N.N.E,  It  has  also  been  shown  that  during  the  southern  winter  the 
wind  and  weather  near  Cape  St.  Roque  are  much  more  unsettled  than  they  arc 
in  parts  of  the  sea  lying  in  the  same  latitude,  but  farther  East ;  also  that  the 
wind  becomes  very  southerly  near  the  South  American  coast,  whilst  in  the 
southern  summer  it  is  very  northerly. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  whilst  the  diagrams  only  show  the  wind 
from  that  point  of  the  compass  which  has  the  largest  number  of  observatioas* 
a  great  variety  of  other  winds  blow  in  those  parts  where  the  two  trades  meet» 
especially  in  the  atmospherical  eddy  which  curves  round  the  south-western 
part  of  North  Africa ;  into  it  the  northern  verge  of  the  S.E.  trade  is  drawn  at 
a  light  south-westerly  wind,  where  it  meets  the  southern  verge  of  the  N.E» 
trade  drawn  into  a  N.W.  wind,  and  the  result  of  their  meeting  is  great  con- 
fusion of  light  airs,  calmf^,  squalls,  rain,  thunder,  and  lightning  of  the  most 
awful  kind,  together  with  waterspouts,  &tc.,  &c. 

(99.)  The  following  observations  by  Capt,  Midgley  will  be  foimd  of  great 
service,  in  addition  to  those  just  given  by  Lieut,  de  Capello  and  Capt.  Toynbee. 

I  have  generally  found  the  limits  of  the  N,E.  and  S.E.  trades  accurately 
described  in  the  Table  published  in  the  Memoir  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean;  and 
add  my  humble  testimony  to  the  accuracy  of  tlie  remarks  on  the  African 
Currents  by  the  late  letimcd  and  rcsspected  Major  RenneU.     The  third  section. 
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of  the  ObsenratioDfl  on  Currents  in  the  North  Atlantic  Memoir,  should  h^ 
carefully  studied  and  acted  upon  by  every  prudent  mariner  bound  to  the 
Bights  of  Benin  or  Bia£ra,  or  indeed  to  any  part  of  the  windward  coast ;  it  is 
an  accurate  and  valuable  account  of  the  Guinea  Current,  and  may  be  considered 
as  an  unening  monitor,  which  warns  the  mariner  against  its  treacherous 
influence ;  for  when  this  current  runs  with  its  greatest  strength,  the  weather 
is  so  wet  and  squally,  that  obserrations  cannot  often  be  had,  sometimes  for 
days  together. 

I  will  here  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  general  Tariable  winds  and  weather 
which  preyail  between  the  parallels  of  4^  and  10^  N.,  and  the  meridians  of 
W  and  26''  W.,  or  between  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  trade  winds. 

The  winds  generally  incline  from  the  southward,  between  the  trades,  and 
few  Teasels  pass  frt>m  one  trade  wind  to  the  other  without  meeting  with  yery 
unpleasant  weather,  in  the  shape  of  calms,  light  baffling  winds,  squalls,  and 
rain,  particularly  when  the  sun  is  much  to  the  northward. 

In  June,  July,  and  August,  heavy  squalls  seem  to  prevail  from  the  S.W., 
with  a  great  deal  of  rain,  and  the  wind  often  blows  hard  from  this  quarter  for 
several  hours  together,  and  then  Mia  calm,  leaving  a  heavy  and  confused  short 
sea  which  causes  a  vessel  to  labour  and  strain  more  than  she  would  do  in  a 
gale  of  wind. 

When  the  sun  is  far  to  the  southward,  the  weather  is  comparatively  fine, 
with  light  southerly  and  S.E.  winds,  occasionally,  however,  interrupted  by 
squalls  and  rain ;  and  the  calms  are  of  shorter  duration,  owing,  probably,  to 
the  limited  breadth  of  the  space  between  the  trade  winds  at  this  season. 

In  this  part  of  the  ocean,  when  much  lightning  is  seen  in  a  heavy  dense 
cloud,  in  any  quarter  of  the  compass,  the  wind  may  be  expected  to  come  out 
suddenly  from  that  quarter,  especially  if  there  is  any  rain,  even  though  the 
wind  may  be  blowing  at  the  same  time  with  moderate  force  from  an  opposite 
quarter. 

Forked  or  chain  lightning  is  the  almost  sure  forerunner  of  a  heavy  squall ; 
it  is  a  monitor  whose  warning  should  not  be  neglected.* 

Whenever  there  b  much  lightning,  and  the  wind  b  unsteady  and  baffling 
about,  prepare  for  a  change.  A  heavy  dense  cloud,  having  a  squally  appear- 
ance, may  rise  and  pass  slowly  over  the  vessel  directly  to  leeward,  with  little 
or  no  increase  of  wind ;  and  when  the  danger  may  be  supposed  over,  the  vessel 
is  suddenly  taken  aback  with  a  smart  squall.  This,  I  presume,  arises  from  the 
doud  which  has  just  gone  over  the  ship,  being  opposed  in  its  progress  to  lee- 
ward by  a  stronger  current  of  air  from  the  opposite  quarter.  On  this  accoimt, 
when  cdouds  are  in  motion  from  opposite  quarters  of  the  compass,  a  better 
look-out,  if  possible,  should  be  kept  to  leeward  than  to  windwaid. 

Keeping  a  good  look-out  upon  the  surfiice  of  the  water  is  an  excellent 
method  of  judging  of  the  force  of  wind  in  an  approaching  squall ;  but  on 
account  of  the  heavy  rain  which  invariably  accompanies  the  squalls  alluded  to, 
very  little  sound  judgment  can  be  exercised  with  respect  to  their  strength ; 


*  la  those  parts  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  which  are  not  in  the  general  influence  of 
the  tndee,  I  have  rory  freqaently  remarked  that  lightning  is  indicative  of  a  change  of 
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they  are  generally,  however,  tolerably  heavy,  and  require  sail  to  be  coneidenibly 
reduced. 

In  June*  July,  and  August,  the  weather  is  verj-  wet  and  sqnally .  Sometimes 
dense  masses  of  clouds  are  seen  in  rapid  motion  from^he  S.E.,  southward,  and 
8.W*  quarters  of  the  horizon*  These  clouds  have  a  bulky  and  confused 
appearance,  as  if  tumbling  or  rolling  over  each  other,  and  are  of  a  dirty,  dark 
drab  colour,  with  ragged  edges,  and  inky-looking  small  clouds  flying  about 
the  edges  of  them.  In  their  approach  towards  the  zenith  they  gradually 
appear  to  unite  and  form  the  apex  of  an  angle,  and  thus  imitcd  blow  with  in- 
credible violence  from  the  S.W.  quarter  (veering  about  two  or  three  points  or 
more)  for  upwards  of  two  hours,  during  which  time  the  rain  descends  in 
torrents,  perhaps  accompanied  by  a  waterspoutt  or  whirlwind. 

Ships  sliould  be  well  prepared  for  these  dangerous  visitors,  for  they  come 
with  a  similar  violence  to  the  arched  white  squall  of  the  West  Indies.  I  have 
cxperit'uced  two  squalls  of  the  above  description  (both  in  the  month  of  July), 
and  in  one  of  them  lost  a  good  fore-topsail,  after  the  reef-tackles,  Ate.,  were 
hauled  out  snug,  and  the  ship  had  been  for  some  time  running  directly  before 
the  wind.  Upon  both  occasions  my  barometer  fell  three^tenths  of  an  inch 
very  suddenly,  which  enabled  me  to  take  in  sail  in  time ;  for  the  squalls  did 
not  look  piirticularly  aiarming  until  about  eight  or  tea  minutes  before  they 
reached  the  ship* 

To  the  inexperienced  in  this  part  of  the  ocean,  I  would  beg  to  remark,  that 
much  sheet  lightning  is  always  suspicioug,  and  forked  or  chain  lightning 
universally  so ;  and  the  latter  is,  in  some  degree,  indicative  of  a  change,  as 
well  as  of  an  increase  of  wind. 

After  tlie  wind  has  blown  steadily,  with  fine  weather  for  a  few  hours,  and 
it  then  begins  to  be  variable,  and  fly  suddenly  about,  squalls  and  rain  may  bo 
expected. 

The  moon  has  great  influence  on  the  weather  ;  for  it  h  mostly  squally  and 
unsettled,  with  much  rain,  about  the  full  and  change, 

I  perfectly  agree  with  Captain  Cheveley,  that  the  month  of  July  te  perhaps 
the  worst  in  the  year  for  making  southing  between  the  trades.  I  have  made 
two  homeward  passoges  in  July  between  the  meridians  of  22"^  and  26*^  W-,  and 
met  upon  each  occasion  with  the  same  weather  as  described  by  that  gentleman; 
namely,  strong  S,\V.  winds,  hard  squalls,  and  torrents  of  rain,  ^vith  a  heavy 
©ea,  and  nortlierly  currents. 

(100.)  African  Comt, — Commander  E,  G,  Bonrke,  R.N,,  F.M.S,,  remarks: 
The  winds  on  these  coasts  are  already  so  well  known  as  to  render  much  com- 
nieut  iinneceesarj-,  the  usual  sea  and  land  breezes  being,  with  few  exceptions, 
constant ;  the  latter  however  are  nowhere  very  strong,  and  as  a  rule  are  not 
felt  before  midnight,  nor  do  they  hist  later  than  8  a.m.  The  sea  bi*eezc  com- 
mences about  10  a.m.,  reaches  its  maximum  strength  at  4  p,m,,  and  then 
gradually  falls  light,  but  frequently,  and  especially  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  it 
maintains  its  full  strength  until  it  suddenly  drops,  and  gives  place  to  the  laud 
breeze.  The  sea  breeze  blows  from  West  to  N.W,  to  the  North  of  Cape 
Falmas,  to  the  South  of  that  point  it  is  from  S.S.W.  to  W.S.W,  true.  North 
of  Cape  Palmus  the  land  breeiie  comes  from  East  to  E.N.E.,  from  Cape  Palmas 
to  Fernando  To  from  the  N.W.,  thence  to  Cape  Lopese  {V  8.)  from  the  East, 
and  to  the  South  of  that  cape  it  is  from  the  S.E.     These  breezes  extend 
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nowliere  fiur  firom  the  shore,  as  at  a  distance  of  20  miles  to  seaward  the  constant 
S.W.  monsoon  is  but  rarely  disturbed,  and  then  only  by  tornadoes  and  the 
Harmattan. 

The  diief  characteristio  of  the  climate  of  the  coast  of  Western  Africa  is 
m<»stiire,  which  is  accompanied  by  a  temperature  by  no  means  high  for  the 
ktitude.  This  ayerages  between  the  Equator  and  10^  N.  79^;  from  the 
Equator  to  10^  S.  it  is  from  4''  to  5*"  lower;  to  the  South  of  10''  S.,  the  rainy 
season  becomes  less  and  less  marked  imtil  reaching  16°  or  17°  S.,  where  rain  is 
ticaroely  known.  From  this  to  25°  S.  the  climate  is  most  peculiar,  it  being 
rainless  with  the  wind  constantly  blowing  from  S.S.W.  to  S.S.E.,  and  with  a 
temperature  always  low  for  the  latitude.  At  Little  Fish  Bay  (15<*  S.),  in  July, 
1865  (the  coldest  month  of  the  year),  the  maximum  temperature  was  61°  to 
63°,  the  Twrnimnm  being  56°  to  58^ ;  at  the  same  place  in  December,  1872  (a 
hot  month),  the  maximum  was  only  70^  and  the  minimum  as  low  as  62°,  all 
these  being  Tery  low  for  a  place  within  15°  of  the  Equator.  Off  Cape  Frio 
the  diminution  of  temperature  is  even  more  remarkable,  it  being  in  December, 
61°  to  65°,  in  April,  70°  to  73°,  and  in  June  only  58°  to  60°.— (/owrno/  of  the 
MeUarologieal  Society,  Vol.  iv.,  1878,  pp.  25,  27.) 

(101.)  Seasoits. — On  the  wikdwabd  coast,  from  January  until  May,  the 
weather  is  commonly  fiur  and  clear,  with  cooling  breezes  and  gentle  westerly 
Winds.  Bat  about  the  middle  of  May  the  South  and  S.E.  winds  begin,  accom- 
panied, not  only  with  hurricanes  and  stormy  gusts,  but  also  with  thunder, 
lightning,  and  great  rains,  which  yary,  more  or  less,  until  January,  as  shown 
in  the  following  description* 

Tlie  Baron  Roussin  says  that  on  the  whole  extent  of  the  African  coast 
there  are  but  two  seasons,  namely,  the  rainy  and  dry  seasons.  The  division 
of  the  two  is  connected  with  the  periods  when  the  sun  crosses  from  one 
hemisi^ere  to  the  other,  and  is  modified  as  he  advances  to,  or  recedes  ftom, 
the  Equator. 

Tks  Ramy  Season. — ^Xhe  rainy  season  conmiences  at  each  place  on  the 
coast  to  the  northward  of  the  Equator  at  the  time  when  the  sun  passes  the 
aenith  of  that  place  in  his  course  to  the  northward.  It  is  usually  during  the 
months  preceding  this  event  that  the  change  of  weather  takes  place.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  calculated  that,  at  the  Isles  de  Los,  which  lie  in  9^°  N.,  the  first 
violent  squalls  do  not  occur  before  the  10th  or  15th  of  May;  their  arrival 
seems  to  be  affected  by  the  moon ;  for  they  almost  always  commence,  and  are 
most  violent  on  the  days  of  new  and  full.* 

(102.)  Lieutenant  Bold  also  says,  that  the  winds  and  weather  on  all  parts  of 
tiie  windward  coast  are  much  alike,  excepting  that  the  rains  commence  rather 
earlier  in  the  S.E.  The  wintry  season  makes  its  appearance  early  in  June, 
by  strong  breeses  and  occasional  heavy  gusts  from  the  southward  and  S.E., 
accompanied  with  rains,  that  increase  violently  and  continue  until  the  latter 


*  CbpCifai  Adams,  in  his  sketchM,  layt  that  the  wet  teaton,  North  of  the  Equator, 
coBwnsness  in  the  month  of  May,  and  terminatM  in  July,  when  the  dry  Mason  begins ; 
■Hhoa^  hmrj  showers  of  rain  fell  during  the  months  of  Oetober  and  November,  which 
Msble  the  Africans  to  roup  a  second  harvest  of  maize ;  hut  the  rains  oommenoe  and  ter- 
■iaals  six  we^ks  earlier  near  the  equator  than  at  the  northern  boundary,  where  the 
pitMieal  lalas  cease. 
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end  of  August ;  this  is  succeeded  by  a  series  of  close  foggy  weather,  during 
which  the  land  appears  enveloped  in  vapour,  occasioned  by  exhalations  from 
the  humid  land.  This  is  justly  considered  to  be  the  most  pernicious  season 
in  the  year  to  the  European  constitution ;  the  whole  atmosphere  being  then 
impregnated  with  deleterious  matter,  generated  by  decayed  vege tuition.  During 
the  rains  there  are  no  land  winds,  neither  in  the  month  of  October,  when 
the  wind  is  strong  down  the  coast,  and  in  the  following  month  gradually 
draws  dovn\  to  the  South  and  westward,  with  occasional  rain.  Toward  the 
middle  of  December  the  weather  begins  to  clear  up,  and  the  summer  season 
to  make  its  appearance  ;  this  continues  until  June,  with  a  beautiful  clear  sky 
and  gentle  refreshing  breezes  from  the  S.S.W.,  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
weeks  of  which  the  tornadoes  prevail  very  violently;  but  these  come  on 
gencraDy  in  the  evening,  and  give  ample  warning  to  the  navigator  to  prepare 
against  their  dreadful  impetuosity* 

The  same  intelligent  navigator  adds  : — The  seasons  on  the  Gold  Coast  are 
precisely  similar  to  those  of  the  Windward  Coast,  with  the  exception  of  their 
duocessively  commencing  a  month  earlier.  Along  the  coast t  in  the  winter 
9eaflon,  when  the  winds  are  from  the  SAV.  the  swell  and  surf  on  the  beach  arc 
excessively  high,  and  too  dangerous  in  many  parts  to  permit  landing. 

Th^  seasons  on  the  coast  of  Da  hornet/,  kc,  are  nearly  Bimilar  to  those  of  the 
Gold  Coast ;  the  rains  commencing  in  May,  which  are  preceded  by  the  tor- 
nadoes and  equally  boisterous  weather,  with  southerly  and  S.S.E,  winds  from 
the  month  of  March,  causing  a  hea^y  sea  in  the  bight,  with  a  violent  surf 
along  shore,  Tlie  finest  months  here  are  from  September  to  March,  during 
which  the  winds  are  from  W.N.W.  to  W.S.W.,  with  cool  refreshing  breezes 
by  day,  and  land  winds  at  night.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  the  rough 
aeoson  and  the  winter  months,  there  are  no  land  winds,  and  the  current  is  fre- 
quently found  running  rapidly  to  windward. 

7%e  Tornado  derives  its  appellation  from  the  Portuguese,  signifying  a  whirl- 
wind. It  \b  known  on  all  the  coast  of  Africa,  between  the  Kio  Nunez,  in  lat. 
10 J*  N.  and  the  Equator,  but  is  most  severely  felt  on  the  Windward  Coast, 
and  seems  intended  by  Divine  Providence  to  expel  the  noxious  matter  with 
which  the  air  is  so  frequently  charged.  The  tornado  first  announces  itself  by 
the  appearance  of  a  small  silvery  cloud  in  the  zenith,  which  gradually 
increases  and  descends  towards  the  horizon,  and  becomes  veiled  over  with 
the  most  impenetrable  darkness :  at  this  moment  the  functions  of  nature  seem 
to  be  paralyzed,  and  the  elements  to  have  ceased  their  operations ;  the  most 
profound  and  solemn  stillness  reigns  around,  with  scarcely  a  breath  of  air  fr^^m 
the  heavens,  in  oonsequence  of  which  the  whole  phpical  system  feels  oppressed 
with  sensations  of  approaching  suffocation ;  violent  tmd  reverberated  peals  of 
distant  thunder  and  lightning  commence,  gradually  advancing  and  increasing 
to  an  extreme  not  easy  to  describe  ;  the  atmosphere,  at  times,  in  a  continued 
blaze  for  minutes,  without  intermission  :  at  length  the  gust  arrivee  with  some- 
times the  g^atest  irresistible  violence,  the  impulse  of  which  no  soils  can 
frequently  withstand.  It  is  fortunately  not  of  long  duration,  extending  from 
one  to  three  hours,  and  concludes  with  a  furious  deluge  of  raia,  that  d^eends 
rather  in  columns  than  in  drops.  The  great  danger  is  in  the  sudden  impulse 
of  the  guflt,  which  would  immediately  dismast  or  overturn  a  vessel  unprepared 
for  the  event.   Nothing  can  be  more  exquisitely  delightful  than  the  subsequent 
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clear  and  pure  state  of  the  air,  creating  an  apparent  regeneration  of  the  animal 
as  well  as  of  the  -vegetable  world. 

Cammander  £.  G.  Bourke,  B.N.,  says : — ^Tornadoes  are  met  with  as  &r  as 
10"  S.«  an4  slmost  always  come  from  the  eastward,  or  dead  against  the  pre- 
Tailing  winds :  they  do  not  appear  to  have  any  rotatory  motion,  and  have 
scarcely  any  e£Eect  on  the  barometer ;  if  they  cause  any  change,  it  is  a  slight 
rise  on  their  approach.  This  is  to  be  looked  for,  as  they  work  dead  against 
the  usual  wind,  and  the  two  currents  of  air  seem  to  meet ;  certain  it  is  that 
the  S.W.  wind  blows  till  the  squall  reaches  the  observer,  when  a  sudden 
change  occurs  to  the  N.E.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  cold  upper  current  of 
air  fiurces  its  way  against  and  under  the  exceedingly  hot  and  moist  lower  one, 
fintdng  it  upwards,  where  it  is  rapidly  condensed  into  angry-looking  clouds 
which  fringe  these  storms,  the  tornado  being  in  this  way  constantly  fed  with 
rain  and  electricity  as  it  progresses.  On  the  approach  of  a  tornado  the  tem- 
perature frequently  fidls  15^  in  3  or  4  minutes.  I  traced  the  path  of  one  for 
120  miles  along  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  which  travelled  that  distance  in  4  hours, 
and  its  course  was  W.S.W.  true.  This  tornado  I  observed  on  shore  at  Accra, 
and  by  referring  to  the  logs  of  the  men-of-war  which  were  at  anchor  off  other 
places,  I  discovered  its  rate  of  progression. 

Tornadoes  are  most  violent  and  frequent  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sierra 
Leooe,  and  also  at  the  island  of  Fernando  Po :  they  are  most  frequent  at  the 
commencement  and  dose  of  the  rainy  season  (June  to  Sept.),  and  are  most  violent 
at  the  former  period ;  they  do  however  occur  occasionally  throughout  the  dry 
season,  but  I  have  never  seen  one  during  the  rainy  season  proper.  They 
extend  a  long  distance  to  seaward,  in  &ct,  all  over  the  region  of  the  S.W. 
monsoon,  but  diminish  in  frequency  as  the  distance  from  land  increases. 
During  the  rainy  season  ( Jime  to  September),  especially  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea, 
the  S.W.  monsoon  (it  then  being  at  its  greatest  strength)  frequently  blows 
home  to  the  coast,  obliterating  the  sea  and  land  breezes.  On  these  occasions 
the  weather  is  most  oppressive,  as  the  night  temperature  remains  very  high, 
the  diurnal  range  being  but  3^  or  4!*.— {Journal  of  the  Meteorological  Society^ 
Vol.  iv.  p.  26.) 

Between  Capes  Mount  and  Meeurado,  as  well  as  upon  the  coast  westward, 
between  Cape  Mount  and  Cape  St,  Anne^  the  rains  begin  with  May,  and  con- 
tinue till  October,  accompanied  with  great  thunder  and  lightning,  and  fririous 
gusts  of  wind  from  the  north-westward.  During  this  time  the  sea  sets  so 
bard  to  the  N.E.  along  the  coast,  and  with  mountainous  billows,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  approach  the  shore;  so  that  ships  which,  between  July  and 
September,  happen  to  f&ll  below  Cape  Mount,  cannot,  without  great  difficult^', 
get  about  to  the  South. 

(103.)  On  the  Gold  Coast,  between  the  rivers  Assinee  and  Volta,  the 
seasons  are  very  nearly  the  same  as  on  the  Grain  Coast.  In  January  the 
wind  begins  to  blow  hard  from  the  S.W.  quarter,  and  becomes  stronger  in 
Febmaiy,  bringing  with  it  sometimes  rain,  and  sometimes  a  hurricane.  About 
the  end  of  March  and  beginning  of  April  those  heavy  tempests,  conmionly 
called  the  tornadoes,  arise,  accompanied  with  a  deluge  of  rain,  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  sometimes  with  earthquakes ;  these  continue  to  the  end  of  May, 
and  are  announced  by  the  darkness  of  the  sky  in  the  S.E. 
8.  A.  O.  L 
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Ehii-mg  the  rainy  season,  that  is  in  May  and  July,  few  or  no  land  winds  am 
felt ;  but,  from  the  sea,  it  blows  out  of  the  S.W,  and  W.S. W.,  making  a  very 
reat  swell,  which  continues,  even  in  August,  though  the  rains  begin  to  cease 
in  that  month. 

The  weather  on  the  Gold  Coast  grows  fair  in  September,  and  the  air  clear » 
with  gentle  South  winds ;  and  this  continues  tiU  January,  the  hottest  days 
being  in  December."* 

To  the  southward  of  the  Equator  the  rains  on  the  coast  begin  to  fall  in 
October,  and  continue  till  January,  hut  subject  to  the  same  variations  as 
North  of  the  Equator  ;  the  seasons  being  governed  by  the  earth *8  place  on  the 
ecliptic, 

A  young  officer,  in  describing  the  country  near  the  River  Bonny,  speaks  of 
the  climate  thus  :■ — Here  the  sun  acts  not  only  upon  the  body,  but  upon  the 
the  mind,  also,  its  influence  is  great;  and  none  but  tho»e  who  have  experienced 
it  can  imagine  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  sun,  after  its  burning  course,  sink 
into  the  cool  bed  of  the  ocean. 

The  burning  rays  of  this  part  of  Africa  are  possessed  of  so  much  power,  that 
braving  them  in  the  day  time  may  be  considered  as  an  act  of  insanity* ;  for  if  a 
voup  de  solei'l  does  not  quickly  deprive  you  of  reasoo  enough  to  know  anything 
about  it^  you  will  soon  discover  that  a  second  walk  in  the  sunshine  may  save 
you  the  necessity  of  looking  after  your  own  affairs,  and  trouble  your  next  of 
kin  to  take  charge  of  your  body  and  estate.  All  nature  seems,  in  these  caloric 
regions,  to  feel  and  look  parched  and  feverish,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  every 
cat,  dog,  mouse,  tree,  shrub,  and  butterfly— in  fuet,  every  member  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdom  looks  with  as  much  pleasure  upon  the  daily 
decrease  of  the  hot  luminary  as  they  hail  with  delight  the  coo!  refreshing  dews 
of  night,  with  the  cold  comfortable-looking  moon  shining,  with  its  round 
unmeaning  face,  upon  the  thirsty  earth.  An  Englishman  cannot  understand 
a  tropical  sun  ;  the  dog-days  of  om*  temperate  isle  would  be  refreshing  momenta 
to  the  toasting,  stewing,  eneryatiTig  hours  of  an  African  purgatory ;  frequently 
no  breath  of  air  sweeps  over  the  waters  to  cool  your  parched  skin,  or  else  you 
inhale  air  that  almost  bums  the  lungs,  so  hot  and  arid  is  it.  With  night 
come  the  tempting,  but  too  fiatal  dews,  and  a  refreshing  breeze. 

**  The  morrow  comes  when  they  ore  not  for  thee/' 

(104.)  At  the  IsLVND  OF  St.  Tfeomas,  which  is  sittiated  nearly  on  the 
Equator,  in  long.  6J''  E.,  the  climate  is  materinlly  different  from  that  of  the 
Gold  Coast ;  and  upon  this  port  of  the  subject  the  following  remarks  of  Capt. 
Sabine  will  be  found  interesting :- — l*he  occasional  advance  of  the  cold  water 
of  the  Equatorial  Current  to  the  Island  of  St.  lliomas  may  assist  in  explaining 
un  apparent  peculiarity  in  the  climate  of  that  island,  when  compared  with  the 
climate  of  the  coast  of  Western  Africa  generally.  At  all  the  British  possessions 
fiom  the  Gambia,  in  lat.  13''  N.,  to  the  forts  on  the  Gold  Coast,  June,  July^ 
and  August,  are  accounted  the  imhealthy  months ;  whilst  at  6t.  Thomas,  on 


•  For  a  description  of  the  HiurmAttan,  or  temporary  easterly  wincf  vhich  nt  times  prft- 
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^lUIiuon,  pa^ea  22^5,  228  ;  alao  a  paper  by  Commander  CS.  6.  Botirka,  E.K.,  in  tho  Journal 
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the  eontraiyy  they  are  the  most  healthy  in  the  year  to  Europeans,  although 
they  are  not  ao  to  the  negroes,  who  suffer  much  from  colds  and  rheumatism 
during  their  continuance.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  water  of  the  Equatorial 
Currents  is  from  10"  to  12''  colder  than  that  of  the  Qulf  of  Guinea,  and  that 
its  northem  border,  which,  at  other  seasons,  passes  the  meridian  of  St.  Thomas 
at  a  distance  of  from  120  to  180  miles  South  of  its  southern  extremity,  was 
found  in  June  in  contact,  or  very  nearly  so,  with  the  island  itself ;  and  it  is 
not  improbable,  from  the  consideration  of  the  causes  which  occasion  its  ad- 
Tanoe  toward  the  Equator  when  the  sun  is  in  its  northem  signs,  that  in  July 
it  may  extend  so  far  as  even  to  include  the  whole  island  of  St.  Thomas  withiu 
its  limits. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  is  known  to  be  immediately  dependent  on  that 
of  the  surfiu^  water  of  the  sea,  and  to  be  influenced  nearly  to  the  full  extent 
of  any  alteration  that  may  take  place  therein.  In  crossing  the  Bight  of  Biofrti, 
from  Cape  Formosa  to  St.  Thomas,  the  air  over  the  surface  of  the  Guinea 
Current,  observed  in  the  shade  and  to  windward,  at  sunrise,  noon,  and  sunset, 
areraged  81^^  the  extremes  being  79^  and  83^° ;  whilst  in  the  passage  from 
the  River  Gaboon  to  Ascension,  over  the  Equatorial  Current,  the  air  averaged 
only  74%  the  extremes  being  from  73^®  to  74^'',  a  part  of  the  passage  being, 
moreover,  on  the  very  edge  of  the  two  currents,  and  witliiu  sight  of  St. 
Thomas.  The  vicinity  of  the  Equatorial  Current,  therefore,  when  the  sun  is 
in  the  northem  signs,  cannot  fSedl  materially  to  influence  the  temperature  of 
the  island  (particularly  as  the  wind  is  always  from  the  South),  and  thus  to 
affect  its  climate.  Situated  on  the  Equator,  St  Thomas  has  naturally  two 
cold  seasons,  or  winters,  in  the  year,  the  sun  being  equally  distant  in  June  and 
in  December ;  but  in  Jime,  July,  and  August,  is  super-added  the  influence  of 
the  snrfiuse  water  of  the  ocean,  several  degrees  colder  than  in  November, 
Deeember,  and  January,  rendering  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August, 
pre-eminently  the  winter  of  St.  Thomas,  in  which  the  natives  complain  of 
colds  and  rheumatism,  and  the  health  of  Europeans  is  less  affected  than  at 
other  seasons,  because  the  climate  is  then  less  dissimilar  than  usual  to  their 
own. 

The  comparative  unhcalthincss  of  Prince's  Island  to  that  of  St.  Tliomas, 
and  of  both  to  Anno  Bom,  as  the  residence  of  Europeans,  has  been  frequently 
and  particularly  noticed  by  Portuguese  authorities,  and  is  universally  recog- 
nised at  Prince's  Island,  and  at  St.  Thomas.  It  may  be  a  sufficient  explana- 
tion to  remark,  that  Anno  Bom  is  always  smToimded  by  the  Equatorial 
C\uTcnt ;  Prince's  Island  always  by  the  Guinea  Current ;  and  that  the  position 
of  St.  Thomas  is  intermediate,  and  its  climate  is  occasionally  influenced  by 
both.  In  tropical  climates  a  very  few  degrees  of  temperature  constitute 
an  essential  difference  in  the  feelings  of  the  natives,  and  in  the  health  of 
Europeans. 

(105.)  From  the  circumstances  above  explained,  vessels  navigating  on  the 
Windward  and  Gold  Coasts  will,  of  course,  be  accelerated  or  retarded,  accord- 
ing to  the  season.  An  able  and  competent  judge  of  the  subject  has  said, 
^  During  the  period  of  the  year  when  land  breezes  alternate  with  those  of  the  sea^ 
the  best  mode  of  beating  a  ship  to  windward  is  to  get  under  way  as  soon  as 
the  wind  blows  steadily  from  the  land,  hugging  the  shore  on  board  as  near  as 
may  be  prudent,  for  by  that  means  every  advantage  is  derived  from  it  that  can 
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be  expected.  Soon  afttir  dayligbt  tkia  wind  veerB  to  the  West,  and  lays  the 
ship^a  head  offshore;  by  II  a.m.  the  sea  breeze  will  have  acquired  its  strength 
and  true  direction,  at  which  time,  also,  the  vessel  will  have  made  a  good 
offing.  Tack  and  stand  in^shore.  anchoring  when  in  8  fathoms  of  water, 
where  it  will  be  proper  to  wait  for  the  hmd  wind*  By  adopting  this  method, 
a  vessel  in  placed  in  the  best  possible  situation  for  taking  early  advantage  of 
the  breeze  from  the  eh  ore  ;  whereas  if  she  were  kept  under  weigh  during  the 
night,  the  probabiHty  is  that  she  would  lose  all  the  ground  she  had  gained  the 
preceding  day,  independently  of  being  placed  where  the  Land  breeze  might  not 
reach  her. 

'*  During  the  rains,  when  the  sea  breeze  blows  both  in  the  day  and  night, 
and  at  a  few  leagues  from  the  shore  from  ver>'  near  the  South  point  of  the 
compass,  stand  olf  shore  for  twenty -four  houre,  when  the  wind  will  mostly  bo 
found  to  blow  at  S.S.W*  or  S.  by  W.,  and  often  at  South;  with  the  port 
tack  on  board  the  vessel  will  lie  up  Wtist  clean  full,  and  the  variation  being 
nearly  two  points  southerly,  she  wDl  not  only  make  good  her  coursCi  but 
southing  also. 

*^  An  the  current  at  this  season  of  the  year  sets  strongly  to  the  eastward,  it 
will  be  prudent  to  allow  36  miles  in  twenty-four  hours  for  its  mean  velocity ; 
otherwise,  in  bearing  up  and  making  the  land,  the  ship  w^ill  be  found  to  lee- 
ward of  her  port  of  destination.  I'his  is  an  error  immy  have  faOen  into. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  allow  even  48  miles,  because  it  ts  easy  to  run  a 
ft*w  leagues  to  leeward,  should  the  vessel  prove  to  windward  of  the  place  to 
which  she  is  bound." 

(106,)  The  Seasons  of  the  country  forming  the  Bight  of  Biafha  have 
been  described  by  LieutenEint  Bold  nearly  as  follow  : — Although  nature  here 
U  apparently  in  a  ceaseless  state  of  verdant  vegetation,  the  seasons  vary  as 
sensibly  as  in  more  temperate  regions,  contributing  to  the  decay  of  old  and 
reg^ieration  of  new^  fruits  and  plants.  The  spring  commences  about  Novem- 
ber, and  the  hot  months  of  summer  continue  untO  May,  during  which  period 
the  weather  is  clear  and  fine,  but  excessively  hot,  with  occasional  tornadoes. 
From  the  middle  of  June  the  rains  gradually  increase,  and  continue  in  all 
July  and  Auguf^t,  descending  during  the  latter  in  torrents.  This  period  may 
be  considered  as  the  winter,  and  during  it  the  inhabitants  are  afflicted  w^th 
colds,  fiujtes,  fevers,  &c.  In  September,  October,  and  November,  the  country 
is  entirely  enveloped  in  exhalations,  which  the  natives  term  the  Smokei,  and 
Ahich  are  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  European  constitution* 

It  is  advisable  for  those  who  intend  to  remain  for  a  season  in  the  Hiver  del 
lity  to  have  a  housing  over  the  vessel,  in  order  to  preserve  the  health  of  the 
crew,  as  well  as  the  ship's  decks  and  sides,  which  would  otherwise  be  materially 
damaged  by  exposinre  to  the  sun  during  so  long  a  period. 

(107.)  About  the  island  of  An>'o  Bom  the  wind  blows  with  a  moderate 
force,  and  little  variation,  from  the  South  and  S.W.  quarter  throughout  the 
year ;  so  that,  as  ships  lie  there,  under  shelter  of  the  land,  they  ride  at  anchor 
exceedingly  easy  and  safe,  and  the  navigator  has  little  or  no  danger  to  appre- 
hend from  wind  and  weather,  excepting  about  the  months  of  March  and  Sep- 
tember, when  tornadoes,  or  strong  gxists  of  wind  from  the  eastward,  prevail  at 
times  over  the  general  sea  breeze,  and  blow  direct  into  ^e  anchorage ;  but, 
fortunately,  the  previotw  gloominess  of  the  horizon  to  the  eastward,  and  the 
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hoLTj  thunder  and  lightning  by  which  they  are  preceded,  always  give  timely 
notice  to  thoae  who  have  not  the  ground- tackling  requisite  for  riding  them  out 
to  get  under  sail,  and  withstand  their  fury  in  the  offing. 

In  pcnnt  of  salubrity  to  European  visitants,  this  island  could  scarcely  Ml  of 
proring  superior  to  any  of  our  settlements  on  the  western  coast  of  Afidca,  and 
it  is  much  better  suited  to  the  constitution  of  Europeans  than  the  climate  of 
any  other  African  island  situated  within  the  tropics,  and  at  a  shorter  distance 
from  the  continent.  It  is  situated  fiar  out  of  the  reach  of  those  pestilential 
Tapours  and  excessively  heavy  dews  and  rains  which  arc  so  prevalent  and  so 
fiUal  to  Europeans,  on  the  coast  of  the  continent,  and  it  does  not  contain  any 
marshy  land  nor  stagnant  waters  within  its  shores. 

(108.)  BiVEB  Congo. — Lieutenant  Bold  has  stated  that  the  seasons,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Congo,  are  considerably  later  than  those  to  the  northward.  Massanga^ 
or  the  season  of  rains,  commences  in  October,  and  terminates  in  January ;  then 
Neatu^  or  the  harvest  months,  succeed,  and  continue  until  March  or  April. 
Quitambaf  or  the  tornado  season,  takes  place  in  May  or  Jime ;  and  is  followed 
by  Quibiso,  the  dry  season,  which  continues  until  September,  when  the  river 
rises  considerably. 

The  Winds  from  September  to  March  are  most  commonly  between  the 
South  and  West,  with  a  rapid  current  to  the  North  ;  but  from  March  to  the 
dry  season  from  the  S.S.E.,  at  which  period  the  current  frequently  runs  to  the 
8. W.  The  sea  breeze  generally  sets  in  toward  noon ;  and  it  may  be  observed, 
that  vessels  bound  along  the  coast  to  the  southward  should  invariably  beat  to 
seaward,  out  of  the  strength  of  the  current,  excepting  when  it  should  be  found 
weathcrly,  and  at  those  hours  the  land  winds  prevail,  which  they  may  stand  in- 
shore to  take  advantage  of. 

Commander  E.  Q.  Bourke,  R.N.,  states  that  to  the  South  of  Cape  Frio  (lat. 
18*  8.)  the  wind  is  almost  always  from  the  South  ;  in  the  southern  summer  it 
is  very  fresh,  and  extends  as  far  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  being  apparently 
a  continuation  of  the  strong  S.E.  winds  there  prevalent  at  that  season ;  in 
the  winter  it  is  lighter,  with  occasional  calms,  and  South  of  the  tropics  it  is  at 
that  time  interrupted  by  westerly  gales,  which  increase  in  frequency  and 
strength  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  approached. 

(109.)  At  the  CAPE  of  GOOD  HOPE.— The  division  of  the  year  at  the 
Cape  may  be  said  to  consist  of  four  parts,  as  in  Europe ;  thus  dividing  it,  the 
Spring^  which  commences  at  the  beginning  of  September,  and  continues  to 
the  beginning  of  December,  is  indisputably  the  most  agreeable  season.  The 
Summer^  from  December  to  March,  is  sultry,  and  would  be  intolerable,  if  the 
heat  were  not  mitigated  by  the  winds  which  blow  from  the  Southern  Ocean. 
The  Autumn^  from  March  to  June,  is  distinguished  by  a  variety  of  weather, 
though  generally  pleasant  toward  the  end;  and  the  Winter^  frt>m  June  to 
September,  is  usually  cold,  rainy,  and  stormy. 

The  aeasons  are  also  divided  into  dry  and  wet ;  the  latter  from  September 
to  March.  The  greatest  heat  is  in  January  and  February,  when  the  ther- 
moHieter  sometimes  rises  to  100^.  In  the  stormy  or  winter  months,  June,  July, 
and  August,  it  falls  at  times  to  40^. 

On  the  summit  of  the  Table  Mountain  the  temperature  of  the  air  is  con- 
siderably lower  in  the  clear  weather  of  winter  than  in  Cape  Town ;  and  in 
summer  the  difference  is  still  greater,  when  the  head  of  the  mountain  is 
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enveloped  in  the  fleecy  cloud  called  the  TabU  Cloth.  The  approach  of  winter 
is  generally  indicated  by  the  subsidence  of  the  winds  and  the  diaappearance 
of  the  cloud.  These  tokena  are  succeeded  by  hea>7  dews,  thick  fogs,  and 
cold  north-westerly  winds,  accompanied  by  violent  storms  of  thunder,  light- 
ning, and  rain.  At  the  expiration  of  three  days  the  atmosphere  begins  to 
brighten,  and  then  the  mountains  on  the  continent  appear  vriUi  their  summits 
covered  with  snow. 

The  climate  of  the  Cape  appears  to  be  as  healthy  as  any  in  the  world,  and 
no  particular  diseases  belong  to  it  Here,  as  everywhere  else,  coughs  are 
troublesome  in  the  spring,  and  gout  is  common  among  the  farmers,  a  circum- 
stance easily  accounted  for.  The  people  in  general  appear  ruddy  and  healthy. 
In  six  months  of  the  year  1 B29  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  sea- water  was 
af$  follows: — In  July,  air  58%  water  57 ** ;  August,  air  M%  water  the  same; 
September,  air  60°,  water,  b^"^ ;  October,  air  59"*,  water  55^ ;  November,  air 
02*',  water  57° ;  December,  air  68%  water  58% 

The  prevailing  winds  here  are  from  S.E.  and  N.W*  Others  seldom  last 
k»nger  than  a  few  hours.  The  East  and  N.E.  are  less  than  any.  The  North 
and  NiW.  commonly  blow  in  hurricanes,  and  bring  on  foul  weather.  The  S.E. 
winds  blow,  more  or  less,  in  tilmost  all  the  months  of  the  year,  but  chiefly  in 
the  fair  weather  season,  from  October  to  April ;  then  you  generally  have,  in 
the  mornings,  regular  sea  breezes  from  S,W.  and  West,  which  last  till  noon, 
and  sometimes  longer  ;  they  are  followed  by  a  S.E.  and  E.S.E.  wind,  coming 
off  the  land ;  tliis  mostly  blows  fresh  the  remaining  part  of  the  dayi  and  frc* 
quently  all  night,  when  the  sea  breeze  comes  off  again.  In  the  months  of 
May,  June,  July,  and  August,  the  West  and  S,W,  winds  blow  strong,  being 
frequently  accompanied  with  fogs  and  cloudy  weather,  but  they  are  »oon  over. 
Sometimes  violent  N.W.  winds  prevail  for  several  days  together,  and  by  fits  in 
the  other  months ;  the  sky  at  this  time  is  constantly  clouded,  and  they  gene- 
rally end  in  rain. 

Mr.  Webster,  in  his  narrative  of  the  voyage  of  the  ChantieUer,  has  obeenred 
that,  "  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  we  find  the  sea  breezes 
strong,  and  blowing  home  upon  the  coast ;  there  the  sea  breeze  coincides,  in 
direction,  with  the  trade  wind.  On  approaching  the  southern  line  of  the 
Cape,  the  tendency  of  the  wind  to  blow  from  the  S.E.,  or  a  cool  quarter,  still 
continues,  as  the  causes  remain  the  same ;  but  on  rounding  the  Cape  to  the 
westward  the  wiud  is  fomid  to  veer  gradimlly  to  the  southward,  and  become 
S.W,,  because  the  S.E.  is  no  longer  the  cool  quarter  to  that  part  of  the  co*u*t ; 
and  to  some  distance  oiT  shore,  perhaps  100  miles  or  more,  the  S.E.  trade 
cannot  blow,  for  the  cool  quarter  there  is  the  S.W.  Here  the  wind  is  Ught. 
But  as  we  draw  offshore,  the  S.E.  wind  begins  to  prevail,  and  in  the  open 
ocean  is  iminterrupted.  On  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  generally  within  1 00 
or  200  miles  from  the  coast,  the  cool  air  from  the  ocean  rushes  in,  and  coun- 
teracts the  trade  wind.  It  is,  therefore,  obvious  that  the  western  coasts  of  a 
continent  within  the  tropics  have  different  winds  from  the  eastern.  The 
eastern  coast  of  South  America  has  the  S.E*  w4nds  blowing  strong  as  far  as 
Monte  Video  in  the  summer  time  ;  but  the  western  coasts  do  not  present  the 
same  extent  of  heated  surface  as  those  of  Africa,  on  account  of  the  chain  of 
mountains  which  extend  parallel  to  the  coast,  and  in  consequence  there  are  not 
westerly  but  southerly  winds  on  that  coast/' 
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(110.)  iHDiCATioirs  ov  Wind. — It  has  been  stated  that  sometiiDes  such 
twamu  of  flies  are  blown  off  tbe  coast  abont  the  entrance  of  the  Rio  Plata,  as 
to  resemble  a  small  dense  cloud,  which  is  invariably  followed  by  one  of  the 
gidea  or  hurricanes  denominated  pamperot,  from  blowing  over  the  extensiye 
Sui^MM  or  plains. 

Ia  the  Eastern  Seas  swanns  of  laz;ge  flies  sometimes  come  on  board  vessels, 
and  a  typhoon  is  sure  to  follow.  An  eye  witness  said,  *'  There  were  three 
Indiamen  of  us  in  company ;  typhoon  flies  flew  on  board  our  ship,  the  weather 
was  very  fine,  and  no  appearance  of  a  gale,  and  all  of  us  were  surprised  when 
our  old  experienced  captain  immediately  set  us  to  work  to  send  down  royals, 
topgallant  masts,  &c.,  which  we  had  scarcely  accomplished,  when  a  tremendous 
hurricane  came  on.  We  were  obliged  to  keep  the  ship  right  before  it  lor  a 
long  time.  When  it  came  on,  our  commander  was  on  the  forecastle,  giving 
some  orders,  and  the  force  of  the  wind  was  such,  that  he  was  unable  to  return 
to  the  quarteTideck  for  about  four  hours. 

**  The  other  ships  suffered  severely,  losing  topmasts,  &o.,  but  we  escaped, 
owing  to  the  experience  of  our  captain,  and  his  prudent  measures,  which  com- 
meneed  as  soon  as  ever  the  flies  were  noticed." 

Mr.  Luocock  says,  ''  In  the  latitude  of  34''  South,  and  ftilly  200  mfles  from 
land,  we  found  the  rigging  covered  one  morning  with  a  multitude  of  small 
ittseets,  some  of  them  very  beautifrd.  We  had  no  doubt  of  their  being  brought 
from  the  land  by  a  N.W.  wind,  which  then  began  to  blow  fresh,  but  wondered 
at  the  distance  to  which  they  had  been  wafted.  They  were  the  precursors  of 
one  of  the  most  durable  gales  which  I  ever  experienced.  It  lasted  ten  days, 
with  more  or  less  violence,  during  which  we  drifted  to  36^^  South." — LuccocVt 

(111.)  On  this  subject  Mr.  Darwin  says,  '*  Several  times  when  the  ship  has 
been  some  miles  off  the  mouth  of  the  Plata,  and  at  other  times  when  off  the 
diofes  of  Northern  Patagonia,  we  have  been  surrounded  by  insects.  One 
evening,  when  we  were  about  10  miles  from  the  Bay  of  San  Bias,  vast  numbers 
of  butterflies,  in  bands  or  flocks  of  countless  myriads,  extended  as  far  as  the 
eye  eould  range.  Even  by  the  aid  of  a  glass  it  was  not  possible  to  see  a  space 
het  from  butterflies.  The  seamen  cried  out,  '  It  was  snowing  butterflies !'  and 
sneh  in  fiiet  was  the  appearance.  More  species  than  one  were  present,  but 
the  main  part  belonged  to  a  kind  very  similar  to,  but  not  identical  with,  the 
common  English  Coliaa  edtua.  Some  moths  and  hymenoptera  accompanied 
the  butterflies,  and  a  fine  Calosoma  flew  on  board.  Other  instances  are  known 
of  this  beetle  having  been  caught  far  out  at  sea ;  and  this  is  the  more  remark- 
able, as  the  greater  number  of  the  Carabids  seldom  or  never  take  wing.  The 
day  had  been  fine  and  calm,  and  the  one  previous  to  it  equally  so,  with  light 
variaUe  airs.  Hence  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  insects  were  blown  off  the 
land,  but  we  must  conclude  that  they  voluntarily  took  flight.  Before  sunset  a 
strong  breese  sprang  up  frt>m  the  North,  and  this  must  have  been  the  cause  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  the  butterflies  and  other  insects  having  perished.  The 
most  remarkaUe  instance  I  ever  knew  of  an  insect  being  caught  fhr  from  land, 
was  that  of  a  large  grasshopper  (Acrydium),  which  flew  on  board,  when  the 
BeagU  was  to  windward  of  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  when  the  nearest 
pmnt  of  land,  not  directly  opposed  to  the  trade  wind,  was  Cape  Blanco  on  the 
coQst  of  Africa,  370  miles  distant. 
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**  On  Beveml  occasions,  when  the  vessel  has  been  within  the  montli  of  the 
Plata,  the  ri^j^ini^  has  been  coated  with  the  web  of  the  gossamer  spider.  One 
day  (NoA^mbcT  lat,  1832)>  I  paid  particular  attention  to  the  phenomenon. 
The  weather  had  been  fine  and  clear,  and  in  the  morning  the  air  was  full  of 
patches  of  the  Hoceulent  web,  as  on  an  autumnal  daj  in  England.  The  dhip 
was  60  miles  distant  fi-om  the  land,  in  the  direction  of  a  ateadj  though  light 
breeze.*** 


4.  Winds  and  Calms  near  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn. 

(112.)  The  S.E.  trade  wind  is  separated  from  the  anti-trade  winds  by  a  belt 
the  character  of  which  is  difficult  to  deEne.  Tlie  analagous  belt  in  the  North 
Atlantic  is  sometimes  called  the  "  horse  latitudes,- ^  from  the  bad  weather  en- 
I  countered  in  it  causing  the  necessity  of  throwing  overboard  horses  which  were 
tieing  carried  to  the  West  Indies.  This  character  will  be  hardly  borne  out 
by  the  term  calms  of  Capricorn  or  Cancer,  applied  to  them. 

(113.)  In  the  South  Atlantic  there  is  this  important  distinction  in  the 
amount  of  our  knowledge  respecting  it,^ — that  while,  in  the  North  Atlantic,  it 
is  traversed  fi^quently  by  vessels  throughout  its  whole  extent,  in  the  numerouB 
passages  made  between  the  nortlicrn  and  southern  ports  of  Europe  and  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  in  the  South  Atlantic  it  is  only  well  known  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  ocean,  or  those  traversed  on  the  outward  and  homew^ard  passages 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  or  Cape  Horn,  There  is  no  immediate  traffic 
across  the  South  Atlantic.  Our  information  aa  to  the  central  position  is  there- 
fore less  complete,  but  also  of  less  importance. 

(114.)  In  a  former  page  (33)  is  given  the  opinion  of  Captain  Maury»  that 
this  belt  is  the  line  of  junction  of  the  upper  but  contrary  currents  which  pass 
over  the  trade  and  anti-trade  w^inds,  and  here  descend  to  the  surface  and  feed 
those  winds  by  continuing  their  conrse  as  low'cr  strata.  This  reasoning  is 
borne  out  in  some  degree  by  the  observations  of  Captain  Toynbee,  given  on 
page  49»  and  st^me  of  its  physical  characteristics  are  there  given. 

(115.)  From  its  nature,  it  can  scarcely  be  termed  a  region  of  calms,  and  this 
is  more  especially  the  case  on  its  eastern  side.  The  breadth  of  the  belt  is  much 
greater  on  the  Brasilian  side  than  on  the  African,  for  the  S.E.  ti-adc  wind  in 
the  South  Atlantic  seems  to  he  analogous  to  those  in  the  Indian  and  Pacific 
Oceans.  It  loses  its  force  and  regnlarity  on  the  S.W.  portion  of  its  area. 
Thus,  in  tlie  Indian  Ocean  there  is  a  considerable  space  of  baffling  uncertain 
winds  to  the  East  and  E.S.E.  of  Madagascar,  and  on  the  coast  of  BrasU,  North 
of  tlie  Rio  Plata,  there  seems  to  be  a  similar  region,  apparently  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Land,  which  disturbs  the  normal  current.  

(110.)  The  question  as  to  the  mode  in  w^hich  the  wind  changes  fromthe^^H 
western  anti-trade  to  the  S,E,  trade,  is  of  some  importance  to  be  understood,  ^Bj 
inasmuch  as  a  certain  knowledge  would  enable  us  to  say  whether  those  gales 
which  at  times,  and  especially  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  of  the  cha- 
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netor  of  tba  true  cyclone,  formed  by  opposmg  currents  of  air  from  contrary 
iHiTi^""^,  or  only  those  yariationa  in  direction  as  well  as  force  which  woold 
naturaUy  arise  if  the  one  passes  directly  into  the  other.  j\b  before  stated, 
Gapt.  Toynbee's  experience  would  lead  to  the  inference  that  there  are  upper 
and  opposing  currents,  which  here  contend  for  the  mastery  previous  to 
ttTf""*«"g  a  new  direction  on  the  suriGMse  of  the  earth. 

(117.)  Such,  too,  is  the  argiunent  in  some  measure  held  by  M.  Bridet, 
diz«etor  of  the  observatory  at  the  Island  of  Reunion,  who  has  argued  that 
the  rotary  gales  or  cyclones,  which  are  belieyed  to  be  encountered  as  &r  as 
lat.  35^  to  40^  S.,  are  derived  from  those  true  cyclones  which  commence  in 
the  northern  margin  of  the  trade  wind.  These  describe,  at  a  great  elevation 
in  the  atmosphere,  the  first  branch  of  their  parabola ;  and  descending  to  the 
surfiMse  of  the  globe  between  30^  and  86^  S.  towards  the  southern  limit  of  the 
trade  wind,  the  second  branch  of  this  parabola.  These  cyclones  turn  from  left 
to  right,  like  all  others  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  but  with  an  angular 
veloei^  less  than  that  of  cyclones  of  the  torrid  «me.  Their  centre,  however, 
haa  a  greater  rate  of  translation  than  the  cyclones  of  the  torrid  aone,  and 
their  path  is  directed  from  W.N.  W.  to  E.S.E.  or  thereabout  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hqpe,  and  between  the  parallels  of  S5^  and  40^ 
having  on  their  left  hand,  or  North  side,  the  dangerous  semioirole,  and  the 
ri^t  or  South  side  of  the  cyclone  that  which  has  moderate  winds. 

(118.)  This  question  has  been  more  fully  gone  into  in  our  Directory  for  the 
Indian  Ocean,  pages  4 — 9.  It  is  more  important  in  that  ocean,  as  ships  have 
to  make  their  passages  across  it  in  a  higher  latitude,  and  much  more  in  an 
caateriy  and  westerly  direction  than  is  done  to  the  West  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  In  this  passage  it  is  of  importance  to  keep  on  that  edge  of  the  cyclone 
whidi  aflRnrds  a  fiivourable  wind,  and  in  sailing  eastward  this  may  perhaps  be 
found  on  the  parallel  of  39^,  and  not  more  southward,  as  was  experienced  by 
CtpL  Erskine  in  H.M.S.  Havannah. 

(119.)  During  the  southern  summer  the  8.E.  trade  extends  as  fiur  South  as 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  during  the  period  from  September  to  April  the 
predominant  wind  is  from  the  S.E.,  especially  so  in  January,  Febnuuy,  and 
ICarch,  and  the  limit  on  this  coast,  which  is  of  course  very  important  to  the 
navigation  around,  varies  with  the  progress  of  the  sun,  as  tiie  N.W.  and 
westerly  winds  of  this  intervening  belt  of  the  tn^ic  of  Ci^xrioom  oommence 
in  April,  and  in  May  hard  gales  occur  between  N.W.  and  S.W.  They  are 
fltrongest  in  June,  Jtdy,  and  August,  raising  a  very  heavy  sea.  These  preva- 
lent westerly  winds  (the  anti-trades)  last  till  October,  and  are  experienced  for 
liM)  miles  off  the  coast    They  briog  rain,  with  thunder  and  lightning. 

(120.)  One  important  remark  is,  that  the  barometer  rUu  with  southerly 
winds,  9ad/alis  with  those  from  the  northward.  The  gales  most  to  be 
dreaded  are  those  which  are  preceded  by  heavy  black  clouds,  rising  from  the 
N.W.  and  West,  sometimes  with  lightning.  The  old  Dutch  commanders  wore 
direeted  by  the  East  India  Company  to  wear  and  shorten  sail  when  this 
oecufied,  as  a  heavy  gale  was  expected  from  that  quarter.  When  the  wind  at 
8.E.  or  E.S.E.  shifted  to  N.E.,  they  were  directed  to  take  in  the  mainsail. 
These  hard  gales  are  to  be  guarded  against,  especially  in  the  winter,  between 
the  Gape  Bank  and  the  South  end  of  Madagascar. 

S.  A.  O.  M 
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(12L)  During  the  southern  winter,  the  great  westerly  aerial  current  reaches 
the  southern  point  of  the  AMcan  continent,  and  attains  its  greatest  force, 
on  account  of  the  ohstacle  that  the  land  presents.  It  divides  near  the  Cape 
into  two  branches ;  the  one  turning  to  the  left  blows  up  the  western  coast  of 
Africa :  the  other  turns  to  the  right,  and  follows  the  southern  coast  to  the 
East  of  Agulhaa. 

(122.)  By  supposing  this  current  blowing  from  the  W.S.W.  to  E.N.E,,  and 
the  line  of  division  being  some  distance  to  the  North  of  the  Cape,  it  will  ex- 
plain how  that  strong  N.W,  winds  will  occur  in  Table  Bay,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  S.E.  is  blowing  at  only  1 80  miles  to  the 
N.W.  of  the  Cape.  The  oscillations  of  this  parting  lino  wiH  also  explain  the 
sudden  shifts  of  winds  encountered  in  its  neighbourhood, 

(123»)  The  varying  winds,  then,  in  the  neif^hbourhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  will  be  a  good  guide  as  to  the  southern  limit  of  the  trade  wind,  and  of 
the  position  of  the  belt  separating  it  from  the  anti-trades,  which  vibrates 
with  the  progress  of  the  sun  about  its  latitude.  Bat  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  space  in  question  should  be  occupied  by  \7ii'iable  or  light  winds,  for 
it  has  been  argued  and  demonstrated,  that  at  times  the  westerly  winds 
gradually  assume  a  S.W,,  then  South,  and  at  last  a  S.E,  direction,  without 
much  diminntioa  of  force.  And  this  is  especially  the  case  near  the  Cape,  for 
it  is  frequently  found  that  on  gaining  a  good  offing  to  the  westward,  the 
steady  S.E.  wind  is  encountered  and  may  be  carried  up  to  the  line  on  the 
usual  homeward  route, 

(124.)  On  the  American  side  this  belt  of  uncertain  winds  is  broader,  and  its 
limits  are  more  variable  than  on  the  easteni  side  of  the  South  Atlantic, 
It  is  in  this  respect  analopfous  to  what  has  been  observed  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
as  before  mentioned.  In  Junuary  and  February,  when  it  is  at  its  northern- 
most point,  it  may  be  encountered  when  near  Trinidad  and  the  Abrolhos, 
lat.  20*^,  and  if  going  round  the  Horn,  the  true  westerly  anti-trades  may  not 
be  met  with  till  in  lat.  35*^.  In  August  these  limits  may  be  respectively 
15"=  and  SO**.  But,  as  has  been  said  before,  the  land  influences  are  very 
powerful  here,  and  therefore  the  remarlcs  on  the  winds  on  the  Brasilian  coast 
must  be  considered  to  relate  to  what  occurs  more  or  less  in  the  open  ocean. 
Further  than  this  the  illustration  must  give  the  required  information.  Of 
course,  the  hues  there  given  as  defining  the  boundaries  of  the  calm  and  wind 
regions  are  necessarily  very  vague,  in  many  cases  derived  from  very  insuffi- 
cient data,  and  in  reality  fix  a  limit  to  what  cannot  be  bounded  except  by 
opinion. 

(125.)  RivEK  Plata.— This  portion  of  the  American  coast  is  within  the 
limits  of  this  changing  belt  of  winds,  and  therefore  the  ensuiug  remarks  are 
applicable  to  this  section.  The  climate  of  Monte  Video  is  temperate,  but 
fluctuating  and  tempestuous.  It  is  much  healthier  than  that  of  Bueno9 
Ayres,  and  totally  free  from  those  marsh  fevers  which  are  common  at  the 
latter  place,  in  consequence  of  its  situation  up  the  river.  In  winter  slight 
frosts  are  sometimes  observed,  but  no  snow  has  been  known  to  fall  at  Monte 
Video.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  water  is  about  55° ;  that  of  the  river 
wnter  at  tJie  time  being  the  same,  llie  weather,  during  spring,  is  very 
variable  and  liable  to  storms.  In  the  summer  and  autumn  it  is  sultry  and 
oppressive,  especially  during  the  long  calms  which   take   place ;  but  in  the 
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middle  of  the  day  there  is  generally  an  agreeable  breeze  from  the  S.E.  North- 
cfty  winds  are  acc<Mnpanied  by  rain,  and  a  S.E.  wind  is  frequently  so ;  but  the 
wind  from  the  S.W.  is  most  free  from  it.  Violent  gales  are  common  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  attended  frequently  with  thunder-storms ;  but  these  are 
most  severe  during  sunmier  and  autumn.  Sometimes  the  thunder-storms  are 
aocompanied  by  hailstones  of  a  considerable  size,  which  not  only  break  windows, 
but  kill  poultry ;  they  often  terminate  in  a  pampero^  the  well-known  hurricane 
of  the  country.  It  is  said  that,  in  a  pampero,  sand  and  small  g^yel  have  been 
blown  on  board  the  ships  in  the  roads,  a  distance  of  7  or  8  miles  from  shore. 

(126.)  Mr.  Webster  has  described  the  indications  of  a  pampero,  from  his 
own  observations,  as  follows : — ^The  weather  is  sultry  during  a  few  days,  with 
a  light  breeze  from  the  East  or  N.E.,  ending  in  a  calm.  A  cool  light  wind 
then  sets  in  £ram  the  South  or  S.E.,  but  confined  entirely  to  the  lower  strata 
of  the  atmosphere,  while  the  clouds  aboye  it  are  moving  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion ttam  N.W.  to  S.E.  The  northern  horizon,  as  night  advances,  becomes 
dark  with  heavy  lowering  clouds,  accompanied  with  lightning  from  the  East 
or  N.E.  The  southern  wind  now  ceases,  and  is  followed  by  variable  winds 
from  the  northward.  Heavy  clouds  are  thus  brought  over ;  and  lightning, 
aocompanied  by  thunder,  follows  in  a  most  terrific  manner.  The  wind  veers 
gradnally  to  the  westward  in  violent  gusts,  the  lightning  becomes  more  vivid, 
and  the  thunder  more  awful ;  a  gale  of  wind  follows  from  the  S.W.  more 
violent,  but  of  short  duration,  and  fine  weather  ensues. 

These  pamperos  are  very  destructive  to  shipping,  and  frequently  occasion 
wrecks  and  the  loss  of  boats.  The  lightning  b  beautifully  coloured,  presenting 
the  hues  of  orange,  violet,  and  pink.  Mr.  Webster  adds,  '*  I  have  also  wit- 
nessed at  Monte  Video  very  remarkable  instances  of  electric  light,  playing  like 
the  aurora  horeaUsj  at  an  altitude  of  20^  above  the  horizon.  One  evening, 
October  4th,  I  observed  an  arc  of  light  which  remained  permanent,  with  a 
tremulous  motion,  for  the  space  of  twenty  minutes ;  a  strong  gale  of  wind  was 
blowing  at  the  time ;  it  was  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  flashes  of  lightning 
frequently  appeared  beneath  it.  Meteors  or  falling  stars  are  very  rare,  and 
earUiquakes  are  scarcely  known  here." 

(127.)  During  a  visit  to  the  River  Plata  by  Capt.  King,  in  the  Adventure^  a 
pampero  of  unusual  violence  occurred,  ''(hi  the  30th  January,  1829,  after 
I  intensely  hot  and  sultry  weather,  we  experienced  a  severe  pampero.  It 
\  preceded  by  the  barometer  falling  to  29*50,  and  by  a  strong  N.W.  wind, 
which  suddenly  veered  round  to  S.W.,  when  the  pampero  burst  upon  us.  Our 
ship  and  boats  fortunately  escaped  any  bad  effects  from  the  violence  of  the 
squall,  which  was  so  strong  as  to  lay  the  former,  at  anchor,  upon  her  broad* 
side.  The  spray  was  carried  up  by  whirlwinds,  threatening  complete  destruc- 
tioQ  to  everything  that  opposed  them.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  it  had 
diminished  to  a  strong  S.W.  gale,  which  lasted  during  the  night."  ''  On  the 
night  of  the  2nd  of  February  we  experienced  another  very  severe  pampero, 
during  which  one  of  the  Beagle^ $  boats,  hauled  upon  shore,  was  blown  to 
atoms.     The  barometer  had  previously  fallen  to  29*39."* 

(128.)  Capt.  Hey  wood  gives  the  following  remarks  concerning  the  winds, 


*  Kiumtive,  &c.,  YuL  I,  p.  189. 
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weatlier,  Stc,  in  the  Rirer  Pltita :— At  the  entrance  of  the  BiTer  Plata  the 
prevailing  winds  during  the  sMminer  mnntbB,  from  September  to  Mnrcb,  are 
north-easterly,  with  tolerably  clear  weather  overhead,  but  a  dense  fitmosphcrc 
Dear  the  horizon.  These  winds  haul  gradually  to  the  eastward  as  yotu  advance 
up  the  river ;  and  at  about  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon  strong  breezes 
fnim  the  south-eaBtward  are  common  at  this  season,  accompanied  with  rain 
and  foul  weather.  At  Duenos  Ayres,  during  the  summer  months,  the  S,E. 
win<^8  are  generally  fre«h  in  the  daytime,  hauling  round  to  the  northwanl  in 
I  he  night. 

During  the  winter  montha,  from  March  to  September,  the  prevailing  winda, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Plata,  are  S.W.,  or  more  wentwly ;  but  up  the  riycr, 
fnore  generally  fix>m  the  northward  than  the  southward  of  West. 

The  winter  season  is  the  best,  in  point  of  weather,  in  Buenos  Ayrcs ;  for 
the  winds  being  chiefly  from  N.W.  to  S.W,,  the  water  is  smooth,  and  the 
communication  can  be  kept  up  between  the  fihore  and  the  shipping  with  more 
facility.  The  weather  is  sometimes,  but  not  frequently,  fogg^'.  Fogs  are 
most  common  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September,  and  prevail 
more  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  as  fiir  up  as  the  S.E.  tail  of  the  Ortiz,  than 
above  the  banks. 

Pkcui  IARIT1E8  OP  Wii*D,  TiBiESf  AiTD  CtTKREJTTs. — The  Rivcr  Pluta  has 
many  singularities,  which  I  think  may,  in  a  great  measure,  be  accounted  for. 
from  its  formation  being  so  different  from  any  other  known  river.  Its  entrance 
being  very  wide  and  ver>'  shallow,  it  is  affected  by  every  change  of  wind  in  a 
most  exti-aordinary  manner;  so  much  so,  that  a  ehifl  of  wind  maybe  predicted 
almost  to  a  certainty,  by  obsen-ing  carefully  the  state  of  the  mercury  in  a 
barometer  and  the  set  of  the  currents,  which  usually  shift  before  the  wind* 
In  calm  weather  the  currents  are  generally  very  slack  ;  and  then  as  regular 
almost  as  tides,  setting  up  and  dow^i  the  river  alternately.  When  the  winds 
are  variable,  the  currents  are  equally  so ;  and  I  have  known  the  Nereus  to  be 
current-rode  four  difterent  ways  in  less  than  6  hours.  WTien  the  current 
comes  in  from  the  eastward,  along  the  North  bank  of  the  Plata,  a  north-easterly 
wind  may  generally  be  expected  to  follow ;  and  at  the  same  time  (should  the 
wind  have  been  previously  to  the  S.E.)  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  will  fall 
a  Utile  ;  but  much  more  if  the  transition  be  quick  from  S.W.  without  stopping 
in  the  south-eastern  quarter. 

When  the  wind  continues  in  the  N*K  quarter,  the  mcTcury  is  more  depressed 
(according  to  its  strength)  than  with  aiiy  other  wind  ;  and  there  is  usually, 
then,  a  set  tW*  the  river  on  the  North  bank,  and  out  on  the  opposite.  Indeed, 
whilst  the  winds  are  between  N.E.  and  S.S.K.,  the  current  generally  runs  to 
the  westward  past  Monte  Video,  though  without  much  augmenting  the  depth 
of  water  off  that  place,  but  filling  the  river  above  the  banks. 

The  winds  between  N.N.K.  and  W.N.W.  make  the  water  low^est,  the  outset 
being  til  en  strongest  along  the  South  bank  of  the  river,  past  the  Pointa  Del 
Indio  and  Merooria,  but  very  inconsiderable  along  the  North  bank. 

Before  the  setting  in  of  a  S.W.  gale  or  pampero,  the  weather  is  usually  very 
unsettled,  and  the  winds  unsteady  and  variable  in  the  northern  and  north- 
western  boards,  preceded  by  a  conj^iderable  fall  in  the  mercury,  though  it  usually 
rises  a  little  again  before  the  wind  shifts  to  the  S,W„  and  often  continue!  to 
ri?»e,  even  thou^^h  the  wintl  may  increase  from  that  quarter. 
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Befive  these  winds  set  in  at  Buenos  Ayres,  the  current  runs  up  and  fills  the 
riTer  unusually  high ;  at  the  same  time  as  strong  an  outset  is  experienced 
along  the  North  bank,  which  continues  whilst  the  winds  are  strongest  from 
W.8.W.  to  South»  seeming  to  proye  that  these  winds  force  up,  from  the  south- 
ward, a  large  accumulated  body  of  water  past  Cape  St.  Antonio,  which  can 
only  find  a  passage  out  again  by  the  North  shore,  where  they  increase  the 
depth  of  the  water,  as  well  as  up  the  riyer,  and  particularly  in  the  shallow 
harbour  of  Monte  Video.  Whilst  these  S.W.  winds  blow  the  air  is  cold,  and 
the  atmosphere  dear  and  elastic,  in  a  degree  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  any  other 
part  id  the  world.  They  are  generally  succeeded  by  some  days  of  fine,  serene 
weather,  the  wind  continuing  moderate  from  the  southward,  or  varying  to  the 
eastward. 

I  have  nerer  known  the  velocity  d  the  tide  or  current,  in  the  Biver  Fhita^ 
anymdiere  to  exceed  3  knots  per  hour ;  but  I  have  heard  it  said  by  some  that 
they  have  found  it  run  at  the  rate  of  6  or  7  miles  an  hour ! 

As  the  winds  outside  the  River  Plata,  and  particularly  about  Gape  St.  Maxy, 
are  most  frequently  from  the  north-eastward  and  northward,  except  when  the 
8.E.  summer  and  S. W.  winter  gales  blow,  about  the  times  of  new  and  frill 
BKxm,  I  consider  it,  on  the  whole,  most  advisable  for  ships  bound  into  the 
river  to  get  in  with  the  land  about  the  latitude  of  that  cape,  which  is  34^  40'  S., 
and  its  longitude  2^  9^  E.  of  Monte  Video. 

(139.)  The  following  remarks  on  the  winds  of  the  River  Plata  are  by  the 
late  Gapt.  R.  von  Bronikowski,  1865 : — 

The  winds  to  be  dreaded  by  sailing  ships,  and  guarded  against  in  the  river, 
as  well  as  in  approaching  the  same,  are  the  winds  from  the  western  quarters ; 
and  I  would  advise  shipmasters,  when  bound  to  the  Plata,  to  keep  a  strict  eye 
more  on  the  state  of  the  weather  and  appearance  of  the  sky  than  on  the  state 
of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer.  Not  to  say  that  the  barometer  should  not 
be  consulted,  far  from  it ;  but  to  take  it  as  an  infallible  g^de,  I  certainly  do 
object.  The  great  depression  of  the  mercury  before,  the  setting  in  of  a  pam- 
pero, and  the  sudden  rise  when  the  gale  veers  to  the  West  and  S.W.,  do  not 
always  take  place.  I  have  experienced  several  instances  where  the  meroury 
kept  quite  stationary  during  the  successive  change  of  wind  fitnn  N.E.  to  Northf 
N.W.,  and  8.W.,  and  even  to  S.E.  But  before  these  visitants  burst  upon  the 
ship,  they  gave  ample  warning.  The  air,  before  the  setting  in  of  one  id  these 
thunder-storms,  alliiough  close  and  sultry,  is  often  clear  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
dasde  the  eye.  Objects  are  seen  at  a  great  distance,  and  seem  to  advance 
towards  the  spectator.  Heavy  masses  of  clouds  rise  in  the  N.  W.  quarter,  with 
distant  thun<ter  and  lightning.  These  masses  of  vapour  rise  quickly,  and 
Miimn  a  most  appalling  aq;>ect.  The  incessant  flashes  of  beantifbl  pink- 
coloured  lightning  interlace  one  another  like  a  hundred  fiery  serpents,  while 
the  dffi^f**«"g  roar  of  thunder  is  most  terrific.  Fierce  gusts  of  wind  follow  one 
another  in  qutdc  succession,  and  while  the  rain  pours  down  in  torrents,  the 
wind  veers  to  the  S.W.,  South,  and  often  S.E.  The  weather  then  soon  begius 
to  dear  up,  and  a  gale  from  the  southern  quarters,  but  often  only  a  moderate 
wind,  and  fine  weather  follows. 

Vessels  running  down  the  coast  between  Rio  Grande  and  the  Plata  with  a 
N.E.  wind,  should  pay  particular  attention  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  A  dense, 
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eloee  atmosphere,  and  gloomy  weather,  are  sure  forerunners  of  much  wind 
from  the  western  quarters,  accompanied  by  terrific  thunder  and  lightning. 

I  maj'  remark  here  that  the  approach  of  the  1st  of  September,  the  feast  of 
Santa  Roaa»  is  looked  for  in  the  River  Plata  with  a  good  deal  of  anxiety,  and 
still  more  superstition,  by  all  classes  interested  in  the  shipping,  and  it  has 
become  a  populaj"  notion,  even  amongst  the  better  informed,  that  that  day  is 
doomed  to  be  a  day  of  shipwreck  and  disaster  throughout  the  boundaries  of 
Ihe  Plata.  ITiese  galea  are  easily  accounted  for.  llie  feast  of  Santa  Rosa  is 
n.*ar  the  equinox,  and  these  destructive  gales  therefore  are  the  equinoctial 
gales  of  the  southern  hemisphere^  Vessels  going  up  or  down  the  river  between 
Point  del  Indio  and  Buenos  Ayres,  shotild  keep  an  eye  open  to  the  S.  W,  The 
squalls  coming  off  the  South  shore,  properly  called  pamperos,  are  very  fierce, 
and  give  but  short  notice.  Sudden  changes  occur  from  a  moderate  breeze  and 
clear  weather  to  a  whole  gale  of  wind  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

(130.)  W*  B-  Tripp*  Esq.,  C,E*j  makes  the  following  remarks  on  the  meteo- 
rology of  Buenos  Ajtcs,  based  upon  observations  taken  during  portions  of  the 
yearn  1874,  1875,  and  1877, 

The  prevailing  wind  during  summer  is  from  the  N.E,  and  North,  and  during 
the  winter  from  N-W.  and  S*W.,  the  N.E.  being  the  wind  of  fine,  though  warm 
and  oppressive  weather,  and  the  S.W.  the  healthy,  cold,  and  stormy  wind. 

When  the  wind  settles  well   in   the  N*E.,  it  generally  continues  in  that 
quarter  till  a  storm  comes,  and  is  always  accompanied  by  a  falling  barometer. 
The  S.W»  wind  comes  as  a  storm  from  across  the  Pampas,  and  is  consequently 
known  as  the  "  Pampero/*     It  causes  tbe  barometer  to  rise  rapidly,  and  is 
usually  preceded  by  the  wind  veering  with  the  sun  through  ^orth  and  N,W., 
but  gometiraes  the  wind  backs  round  by  East  and  S.E.,  and  a  gale  from  this 
point  is  the  most  disastrous  for  the  port  of  Buenos  Ayres,  as  it  drives  many 
craft  ashore,  on  the  top  of  extraordinaiily  high  tides,  propelled  by  the  S.E. 
wind.     The  wind  haying  settled  in  the  N.E.,  the  temperature  gradimlly  rises 
as  the  barometer  falls*  the  air  becomes  e^itremely  humid  and  oppressive,  clouds 
gather  in  the  West  and  8,W.,  and  lightning  is  seen  to  proceed  from  them  as 
the  evening  approaches,     lliis  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  Pampero,  which  is  preceded 
by  a  dust  storm  ;  and  if  it  is  accompanied  by  rain,  the  first  drops  consist 
diluted  mud,  while  a  violent  thmiderstorm  is  usually  experienced.     The  wind 
sweeps  across  the  Pampas  with  great  force,  and  causes  a  complete  change  in 
the  condition  of  the  air,  the  barometer  rising  and  the  temperature  fiilling  sud- 
denly, after  which  the  wind  again  settles  in  the  N.E,,  and  the  changes  proceed 
as  before.   Such  a  storm  may  last  for  a  few  hours,  or  for  six  or  seven  days,  th© 
longest  duration  being  commonly  about  three  days.    Storms  are  generally  most 
severe  between  the  end  of  July  and  the  end  of  September- 

During  the  warmer  months  a  sea  breeze,  called  the  "  \'iraro/'  blows  alm^ 
daily  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  from  the  S.E.  and  East,  though  the  br( 
occasionally  is  felt  from  the  colder  Itmd  regions   towards  the   S,W.      Th: 
breeze  may  be  observed  as  early  in  the  spring  as  August.— /oi/r«a/  of 
Meteorological  Society ^  ToK  v.,  p.  149. 
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(131.)  Tbis  region  of  the  "  braye  West  winds,"  as  they  are  termed  by  Capt. 
Ifanry,  eocireles  the  earth  to  the  southward  of  the  tropical  calms  and  varia- 
UeSy  as  fiff  southward  as  is  practicable  for  nayigation.  It  varies  very  irregu- 
larly between  N.W.  and  S.W.,  with  a  mean  direction,  probably,  of  about  West, 
and  this  is  found  in  the  line  of  its  greatest  strength,  or  about  the  parallel  of 
45^  S.,  shifting  with  the  progress  of  the  seasons. 

(132.)  It  is  this  West  wind  which,  in  the  southern  winter,  is  such  an  obstacle 
to  making  way  around  Cape  Horn,  which  protrudes  so  far  into  its  influence, 
on  the  one  side,  and  from  the  Indian  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  around  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  on  the  other.  In  the  former  case  we  shall  give  such  obserya- 
tions  and  instructions  as  are  necessary  hereafter.  For  leaving  the  Indian  Ocean 
by  this  route,  the  reader  is  referred  to  our  Directory  for  the  Indian  Ocean, 
where  the  subject  is  fully  discussed. 

(133.)  As  to  the  intermediate  space  between  the  two  capes  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  it  is  almost  unknown ;  and  Capt.  Maury  says,  that  amid  the  thousands 
of  logs  which  he  has  examined  and  discussed,  only  two  of  them  record  passages 
from  one  cape  to  the  other.  Therefore  the  phenomena  of  this  mid-ocean  tract 
is  oomparatiyely  unimportant  to  navigation.  The  illustrative  diagrams  on  the 
wind  charts  must  serve  to  show  the  prevalence  and  direction  in  each  space,  as 
iff  as  is  known. 

(134.)  Babometeb. — ^The  value  of  this  instrument  as  an  indication  of  wind 
in  high  southern  latitudes  has  been  the  subject  of  much  controversy.  By  many 
it  has  been  considered  as  useless,  but,  as  will  be  seen,  this  opinion  is  bastnl  on 
a  comparison  with  its  indications  in  the  northern  hemisphere.  The  mean  of 
an  obeenrations  of  the  height  of  the  barometer  between  the  parallels  of  55^  and 
60"  North  latitude  is  29*85  inches,  while  in  the  same  latitude  in  the  South  it 
is  only  29*24  inches,  a  difference  of  six-tenths, — so  low,  that  its  fine  weather 
monition  in  the  South  would  be  taken  iar  a  forerunner  of  a  gale  in  the  North. 
The  mean  height  of  the  barometer  for  the  year,  at  Greenwich,  is  29.956  inches, 
as  reduced  to  the  sea  level. 

(135.)  The  low  barometer,  especially  in  the  Austral  winter  off  Cape  Horn, 
and  in  high  South  latitudes,  had  been  the  subject  of  universal  remark,  and 
tins  anomaly  led  the  late  Admiral  FitzRoy  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
actnal  condition  of  the  atmosphere  by  a  wide  comparison  of  the  observations 
made.  The  results  were  not  attained  until  after  his  death,  and  their  main  fea- 
tmvs  are  here  given,  as  published  by  the  Meteorological  Department. 

(136.)  It  has  long  been  a  well-known  fact  that  the  average  height  of  the 
barometer  diminishes  from  the  juxta-tropical  zone  towards  the  arctic,  and  the 
importance  of  obtaining  normal  barometric  heights  for  different  parallels  of 
latitude,  pointed  out  long  ago  by  the  Royal  Society,  has  since  been  insisted  on 
by  many  eminent  meteorolog^ts,  more  especially  by  the  distinguished  chief  of 
the  Meteorological  Institute  of  Utrecht;  but  until  the  publication,  in  1861,  of 
Captain  Maury's  results,  it  was  not  supposed  that  the  diminution  of  average 
barometric  pressure  in  high  southern  latitudes  was  so  rapid  or  so  uniform  as  it 
then  appeared. 
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From  nearly  7,000  observations  of  the  barometer  South  of  the  parallel  of 
40^  Maury  obtaioed  the  following  average  heights  : — 

Indies. 

Between  40*  mid  iT  3.,  from  1,703  obs&rvationsv  barometer  z=,  29'S3 

Between  43*  tnd  45*  8..  from  1,130  obeerrAtiont,  barometer  ^  39-78 

Between  45*  HBd  IS''  8.,  from  I|174  obvervBtioxu,  bATomeier  =:;  30  6S 

Between  48*  and  60*  8.,  from  672  observations,  barometer  ^  2»*62 

Between  SO*  and  53°  S.,  from  665  olwervotjoiiB,  barometer  ^^  20*48 

Between  53^  and  55*  S.,  from  4? A  observationa^  barometer  ^  29-36 

In  66J",  from  1,126  obuorvationa,  barometer  =  29  29 

To  the  soiitliward  of  56**  30',  Capt.  Maury  appcarj*  to  have  had  no  observa- 
tions, but  he  assumes  that  the  average  barometric  pressure  diminishes  in  higher 
latitudes  in  the  same  proportion^  and  concludes  that  at  the  South  pole  it  is  as 
low  as  about  28-14. 

ITie  low  average  height  of  the  barometer  in  high  southern  latitudes  was 
noticed  by  Sir  J,  C.  Ross  during  his  Antarctic  expedition,  and  the  low  baro- 
metric pressure  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Horn  has  frequently  been  re- 
marked. Captain  Maurj^'s  observations  indicate  an  average  diminution  of 
pressure  between  40""  S,  and  60°  S,  of  about  two -tenths  of  an  inch  for  ever>' 
five  degrees  of  latitude.  His  observations  were,  however,  comparatively  few 
(not  quite  7,000),  while  the  area  embraced  was  large,  and  to  ascertain  tlic 
nature  of  bis  conclusions  the  inquiry  was  instituted,  of  which  the  results  are 
given  presently. 

A  very  large  number  of  reliable  observationi,  available  for  the  purpose, 
ejtisting  in  the  Meteorological  Registers  received  hy  the  Board  of  Trade, 
it  was  determined,  after  much  consideration,  to  proceed  in  the  following 
manner. 

The  first  portion  of  the  inquity  included  over  one  hundred  thousand  obser- 
vations, made  on  about  eieven  thousand  days.  Four  groupingn,  or  collections, 
were  made  for  each  month  and  for  successive  zones  of  five  degrees  between 
40*  S,  and  60**  S»,  showing,  first,  the  number  of  days  on  which  the  barometer 
was  hi^h  (that  is,  on  which  the  average  height  was  above  30  inches),  and  the 
mean  of  these  readings ;  secondly,  the  number  of  days  on  which  the  mean 
reading  of  the  barometer  was  between  30  inches  and  29 '5  inches,  and  the  mean 
of  these  readings  ;  thirdly,  the  number  of  days  of  observation  and  mean  baro- 
metric readings  between  29*4  inches  and  29  inches ;  fourthly,  the  number  of 
days  of  obscr^-ation  and  mean  of  barometric  readings  below  29  inches. 

The  first  of  these  groups  or  collections  was  called  //i^A,  the  second  Upper 
mean,  the  third  Lower  mean,  and  the  fourth  Law. 

A  fifth  collection  for  each  month  was  then  made  of  the  number  of  days 
of  observation  and  mean  of  ail  barometric  readings  for  each  zone  of  5^  of 
latitude. 
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Tablss  showing  the  Meast  Heights  of  the  Bjlbometeb  during  each  Month  of  the 
Year,  for  each  5<»  of  Latitude,  between  the  Parallels  of  40"*  and  60<>  South 
Latitude. 
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GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  WINDS,  ETC. 


(137.)  The  following  are  the  general  results  of  the  whole  inquiry,  between 
the  parallels  of  40-  S.  and  60*'  8. 

Of  5/248  dat/i  examined,  between  40°  and  45**  S.,  the  mean  height  of  the 
barometer  was  above  30  inches  on  2,679  days,  more  than  half  the  whole 
number;  between  30  inches  and  29- 5  inches  on  2,133  dayft;  below  29*5  inches ' 
but  above  29  inches,  on  392  days;  and  below  29  inches  on  only  44  days. 

Between  45**  and  50^  S.,  out  of  2,980  days  examined,  the  days  of  IHyh 
barometer  were  843 ;  of  Upper  mean,  1,446 ;  of  Lower  m^an,  573 ;  and  the 
days  on  which  the  mean  height  was  below  29  inches,  or  Loic,  were  118. 

Farther  southward,  the  proportion  of  days  of  Low  barometer  increases 
rapidly :  between  SO**  and  55**  the  barometer  was  Low  on  350  days  out  of 
2,987  ;  the  days  of  Lower  mean  being  1,071  ;  of  Upprr  numn,  1,265 ;  and  of 
High  barometer,  only  301. 

Between  55**  and  00*^  S.  the  observations  of  1,953  days  have  been  examined. 
Of  these,  the  days  of  Hifjh  barometer  were  only  88  ;  of  Upper  mean^  526 ;  of 
Lower  mean,  775  ;  and  the  days  of  Lotv  barometer,  that  is,  the  days  on  which 
the  average  pressure  was  below  29  inches,  were  as  many  as  564,  or  between 
one  fourth  and  one-third  of  the  whole  number. 

The  approximate  mean  height  of  the  barometer,  for  each  20ne  of  five 
degrees,  obtained  from  about  115,000  observations  made  on  13,168  days,  is 
29-97  between  40"  and  45";  29  74  between  45^  and  50°;  29*46  between 
60*=  and  55^;  and  2924  between  55^  and  60*. 

Maury's  heights  for  the  same  parallels  are  respectively  nearly  29*83,  29"63, 
29*43,  and  29*29.  The  observations  used  by  him  did  not  amount  to  quite 
7,000,  and  he  obser\'es  that  the  instruments  from  which  they  were  obtained 
**  were  for  the  most  pail  the  old-fashioned  marine  barometer  to  which  no  cor- 
rections have  been  applied.'^  Still  his  results  show  considerable  general 
agreement  with  the  results  obtained  here  from  more  than  sixteen  times  as  J 
many  observations  made  chiefly  with  compared  and  reliable  instruments  having 
insigni6cant  errors, 

(138.)  In  mid  Off an^  as  before  alluded  to,  our  knowledge  is  but  very  scant. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  line  dividing  the  separate  wind  systems  has  a  curve  to 
the  northward  during  some  periods  of  the  year,  and  does  not  follow  the  same 
parallel  of  latitude  between  the  two  continentSt  By  referring  to  the  chart  of 
the  currents  and  the  ice-drifts,  hereafter  given,  it  will  he  seen  that  there  is  a 
great  inf^et  of  cold  water  fiom  the  S.W,,  around  Cape  Horn,  which 
with  great  strength  and  persistence  far  to  the  N,E.  of  the  extremitj^  of  Sout 
America,  and  also,  during  a  large  portion  of  the  year,  bears  a  great  quantity 
of  ice  into  low  lalitudes.  There  is  something  analogous  in  the  Arctic  and 
Labrador  Current  over  the  Newfoundland  Banks.  Whether  this  has  any 
bearing  on  this  want  of  symmetry  in  the  wind  zones,  which  might  be  reason* 
ably  argued,  must  be  determined  by  closiT  inquiry  than  has  as  yet  been' 
brought  to  bear  on  it.  But  in  crossing  this  tract,  should  any  unexpected 
change  of  wind  or  weather  be  encountered,  it  might  direct  attention  to  thi^ 
point. 

(139.)  Of  the  Winds  and  Weatheb  off  the  Patagoman  Coast,  between 
Cape  Blanco  and  the    Virgin' $  Cape^  Capt.  King  says,  "  Our  experience  of  the 
wind  and  weather  upon  this  coast  was  not  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  form  any  ] 
juilgment  of  the  changes  that  are  liable  to  occur.     The  prevailing  winds,  par^ 
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lieolarly  towards  the  eouthcm  portioD,  are  £roin  the  S.W.,  from  which  quarter 
the  gales  are  the  strongest ;  but  near  the  land,  during  the  summer  season, 
they  Teer  iJwat  between  South  and  W.N.W. ;  and  in  the  winter,  when  the 
son  has  northern  declination,  they  hang  more  commonly  to  the  northward  of 
West.  Northerly  winds  are  accompanied  by  misty  or  foggy  weather,  par- 
tieuhurly  on  that  portion  of  the  coast  between  the  Rio  dc  la  Plata  and  Port 
Ste.  Elena. 

The  marine  barometer  here  is  of  signal  advantage.  It  is  low  with  a 
nmtherly  wind,  bat  so  soon  as  the  column  has  £Eillen  to  29  inches,  or  lower, 
and  ceases  to  &11,  a  change  of  wind  from  the  S.W.  may  be  expected  ;  which 
eommences  with,  or  Tery  soon  follows,  the  ascent  of  the  mercury ;  the  wind 
then  fineshens  and  blows  hard,  and  the  weather  clears  up.  The  clouds  are 
white,  of  large  size,  and  rounded  form,  and  the  air  becomes  elastic,  dry,  and 
eold.  During  the  existence  of^  and  for  some  days  preceding,  a  northerly  wind, 
there  is  generally  a  Tery  copious  deposition  of  dew ;  indeed,  the  appearance 
of  it  is  an  infallible  presage  of  the  change.  With  northerly  winds  the  air  is 
mild  and  excessiyely  damp,  but  when  they  blow  from  the  opposite  quarter  it 
is  cold  and  dry.  The  wind  rarely  blows  from  East,  but  sometimes  obliquely 
toward  the  coast  from  N.E.  or  S.S.E. — {Directions /or  the  Coast  of  Patagonia^ 
by  Capt  P.  P.  King,  R.N.,  p.  17.) 

(140.)  Stjlten  Islakd. — The  climate  of  Staten  Island  is  remarkably  humid; 
and  Tery  few  days  can  be  passed  there,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  without 
rain ;  and  it  is  rather  remarkable  that,  however  fine  the  weather  may  have 
been  in  the  course  of  the  day,  some  rain  generally  fiUls  at  night  Rain,  how- 
r,  is  frequent  there  in  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  the  sky  is  generally  over- 
Thunder  and  lightning  are  scarcely  known.  The  temperature  may  be 
considered  as  equally  low,  and  varying  little  throughout  the  year.  Frost  is 
not  Tery  serere,  nor  very  common  in  winter,  and  the  snow  does  not  lie  long 
on  the  low  grounds.  The  weather  during  summer  is  cool,  but  still  humid  ; 
and,  as  a  general  characteristic,  may  be  considered  boisterous,  unsettled,  wet, 
and  dulL  Vegetation  lingers  slowly  in  its  summer's  bloom,  and  is  not  nipped 
by  the  severity  of  the  w^inter*8  frost. 

On  shore  the  weather  was  a  few  degrees  warmer  than  on  board ;  and  at 
night  it  was  cooler.  The  most  retired  harbours  of  the  island  are  not  frozen. 
The  wind  is  generally  from  the  westward  nine  days  out  of  ten,  ranging 
from  S.S.W.  to  N.N.W.  Gales  from  the  S.W.  prevail  during  the  summer, 
and  from  the  N.W.  in  winter.  Easterly  winds  are  most  prevalent  in  the  winter 
months.* 

(141.)  TiEBBA  DEL  FiiEOo. — In  the  winters  of  Cape  Horn  and  its  vicinity, 
wind,  accompanied  with  rain,  sleet,  snow,  or  hail,  is  the  prevailing  charac- 
teristic. The  humidity  is  excessive ;  for,  besides  that  arising  from  the  vast 
expanse  of  ocean  by  which  it  is  surrounded,  rain,  more  or  less,  falls  every 
night.  The  rain  is  so  violent  and  incessant,  that  one  might  suppose  the 
waters  of  the  firmament  were  again  falling  in  the  shape  of  a  second  deluge. 
The  gullies  between  the  hills  become  so  many  courses  for  torrents  of  water. 


•  Voyage  of  the  ChantuUer,  Vol  I.,  pp.  129,  ISO. 
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Mad  the  oaatmu&nce  of  the  rain  at  tinier  is  so  pratnicted  that  a  temporaiy 
gleam  of  fftmshioe  i»  cheering  to  behold. 

Somth-if^ilefly^  gaXe^  attended  on  the  oiuet  with  thander  and  Ughtnmg,  are 
WKoet£n^y  violeot  about  the  Gape,  and  are  aeoompanied  bj  the  most  terrific 
Mfualkf  which  msij  be  afanosl  ooniidered  as  htnricanes.  Thej  niah  down  the 
raTine«  in  the  hilU  with  most  awful  Tiolence,  threatening  desCmccion  to  all 
before  them,  carrying  the  sea  up  in  epmy  to  the  height  of  some  hundred  feet. 
The  N-W.  galea  are  not  geDeTaUy  considered  so  heavy  as  thoae  from  the  S.W. 
quarter ;  they  are  always  accon^»anied  by  rain,  but,  ncTertheleaSf  blow  with 
great  force,  and  fireqnently  veer  round  to  the  S.  W.  without  abating  their  fury. 
The  wind  again  wiU  commence  in  the  N.W.,  and  be  rapidly  aucceeded  by  a 
gale  from  some  other  point  of  the  w^tem  quarter,  most  generally  the  S.W. 

Easterly  winds  are  reported  to  be  moat  prevalent  in  the  winter  months  of 
June  and  July,  but  they  seldom  blow  with  much  strength,  nor  are  they  of 
long  duration.  It  may  be  generally  expected  that  they  will  be  succeeded  by 
a  westerly  gale.  The  weather  accompanying  them  is  mild  and  fine,  but 
there  are  very  few  days  in  a  month  of  fine  tranquil  weather*  A  gentle  breeze 
firom  the  N.W.  is  sometimes  attended  with  fine  weather.  None  of  the  little 
bays  or  harbours  hereabout  are  ever  fi-ozcn  up,  nor  are  those  of  Staten  Island. 

All  circumstances  prove  that  the  southern  regions  of  the  globe  are  milder 
than  the  northern  in  equal  latitudes.  The  Fuegian  Indians  are  perfectly  naked; 
they  care  for  no  dreaa,  and  s^dom  use  it.  Where  such  is  the  case  the  cold 
canaot  be  Tery  aerete. 

The  £ict  appears  to  be,  that  a  low  mean  temperature  prerails  throoghout  the 
ymt  in  the  Southern  Seas ;  at  Cape  Horn  the  sun  produces  but  little  effect  in 
the  summer,  and  there  is  no  intenjsity  of  heat  for  a  few  months  as  in  the 
northern  regioiMs,  owing,  apparently,  to  the  disproportionate  expanse  of  ocean 
to  that  of  land.  The  climate  of  the  Falkland  Islands  corroborates  this  asser- 
tion. There  it  is  mild,  the  thermometer  being  seldom  so  low  as  32"^,  generally 
ranging  about  50®.  Snow  never  lies  there  for  twenty-four  hom^,  excepting 
on  high  land  ;  the  harbours  are  never  frozen  up,  and  the  crews  of  vessels  go 
barefooted  with  impunity. 

In  coiLseqaence  of  the  equability  of  temperature  in  the  climate  of  Cape  Horn, 
produced  by  the  immense  expanse  of  ocean,  the  summer  is  much  cooler  than 
in  ibe  same  parallel  of  the  northern  hemisphere ;  for  there  is  no  terrestrial 
radiation,  nothing,  as  it  wei^e,  to  catch  the  sun's  rays,  which  &11  almost  power- 
leas  on  a  wide  extensive  sea  ;  but  the  winter  compensates  for  this  deficiency^ 
and  a  remarkable  degree  of  niildnesta  prevails  ;  for  as  the  sea  preserves  nearly 
a  uniform  mild  temperature  throughout  the  year,  above  44^,  the  air  over  it  can 
never  remain  much  below  it  for  any  great  length  of  time. 

Hail  is  frequent  at  a  temperature  from  42°  to  48".  The  nights  at  Cape  Horn 
when  clear  are  remarkably  so — this  aiiaing,  no  doubt,  from  the  humidity  of 
the  atmosphere,  which  increases  its  transparency.  The  cloudy  nights  prevent 
any  tadiation ;  and  as  the  sun  seems  to  act  a  subordinate  part  in  this  climate, 
there  is  a  perfect  equality  of  temperature  throughout  the  24  hours. 

With  severe  S.W.  gales  the  barometer  falls,  and  very  considembly,  and  the 
finest  weather  has  been  found  with  the  lowest  state  of  the  barometer.  A  gentle 
•^'  W   breeisa  has  been  attended  with  very  fine  weather,  and  the  barometer 
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Mow  29^.  The  height  of  the  mercury  is  perpetually  fluctuating,  allowing  a 
eonstant  change  in  the  aerial  column.* 

Tile  hcayiest  and  most  lasting  gale,  says  Capt.  Weddell,  that  blows  in  the 
aeighbourhood  of  Cape  Horn,  is  from  South,  occasionally  shifting  a  point  or 
two  e«ch  way.  This  gale  I  have  frequently  known  to  come  on  in  a  squall,  and 
eontinae,  in  the  tempestuous  months,  to  blow  from  thirty-five  to  forty  hours 
together.  The  southern  horizon,  filled  with  rising  clouds,  heavy  and  white, 
in  a  Une  sky,  is  a  sure  indication  of  a  lasting  gale,  with  snow  squalls.  A  com- 
plete calm  commonly  follows  this  wind,  which,  however,  is  not  very  frequent. 
Hie  wind  at  East  invariably  rises  light,  and  generally  increases  to  a  strong 
hreeae ;  but  when  it  veers  from  East  to  S.E.,  a  strong  gale  may  generally  be 
expected,  with  snow  or  rain  squalls. 

A  North  gale  also  comes  on  gradually,  and  towards  the  end,  which  is 
generally  in  about  thirty  hours,  it  draws  from  the  N.W.  and  brings  rain,  and 
presently  shifts  to  the  S.W.,  without  ceasing  to  blow,  and  continues  from  that 
point  twelve  or  fifteen  hours.  All  gales  are  of  shorter  duration  in  summer 
than  in  winter ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  a  vessel  may  anchor  anywhere 
fir  shelter  from  a  S.W.  wind  without  the  fear  of  its  shifting  to  the  northward ; 
bat  the  contrary  must  be  guarded  against  as  the  wind  shifts  from  N.W.  to 
8.W.,  continuing  to  blow  with  great  violence. 

In  the  most  windy  months  N.W.  gales  blow  with  great  force,  when  they 
rise  rapidly  near  that  point,  and  generally  last  twelve  or  fourteen  hours.  To 
the  S.W.  of  Cape  Horn  they  blow  with  less  violence,  but  are  more  durable. 
In  the  snmmer  season  the  winds  between  S.W.  and  N.W.  frequently  blow  in 

•  Vojage  of  tbe  ChmiUielm',  Vol.  I.,  pp.  193,  202.  In  pages  88—90  are  given  the  recent 
detenDinauons  aa  to  the  mean  height  and  indications  of  the  barometer  in  high  soathern 
Irtitiil^  and  ita  great  depreation  compared  with  northern.  Captain  King  said  (when 
fi  f  e>  ing  the  coait) : — '*  With  respect  to  the  utility  of  the  barometer,  as  an  indicator  of  the 
■wthfT  that  is  experienced  off  Cape  Horn,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  considered  so  unfailing 
m  guide  as  it  is  in  the  luwer  or  middle  latitudes.  Captain  FitzBoy,  howeyer,  has  a  better 
•pioioii  of  the  indications  shown  by  this  valuable  instrument ;  my  opinion  is,  that  although 
tlM  rise  or  fall  at  times  precedes  the  change,  yet  it  more  frequently  aooompanies  it." — 
W^rmH^  of  th§  Vay^gu  of  tk$  Advmturt  and  B§agU,  Vol.  I., p.  465.  iind  that  fine  weather 
■ay  oocnr  when  the  barometer  is  very  low,  as  aboTO  stated,  the  following  extract  from  the 
■■M  work  will  demonstrate:—'*  April  2nd,  1830  (near  Cape  Horn),  the  glass  had  been 
lyOing  ao  mncb,  and  wss  then  so  extremely  low,  that  I  thought  it  prudent  to  prepare  for 
Ike  worat,  and  struck  topmasts.  Notwithstanding  tbe  unusual  fall  of  the  barometer  and 
■yBpiesoineter,  and  their  still  continuing  to  sink,  thin  day  was  as  fine,  and  seemed  likely  to 
eontinoe  ao,  aa  any  day  I  had  ever  seen,  therefore  we  took  advantage  of  it.  3rd  and  4th.  >- 
8tin  vary  fine  weather,  although  the  barometer  and  sympiesometer  were  lower  than  I  had 
yet  seen  them  in  this  country.  6th  snd  6tlL~Two  more  fine  days,  with  a  ver}'  low  glass 
shook  my  &ith  in  the  certainty  of  the  barometer  and  sympiesometer.  During  those  days 
the  wind  had  been  lig^t  from  N.K.W.,  and  twice  before  I  bad  known  these  instruments  to 
be  similarly  affected  during  exactly  similar  wind  and  weather.  The  mercury  in  the  baro- 
■Mtsr  had  now  ftdlen  to  28*94,  and  the  oil  in  the  sympiesometer  to  28*62;  the  thermometer 
laaging  from  40*  to  48*  Fahrenheit.  10th.~Still  fine  steady  weather,  notwithstanding  the 
viasiially  low  fall  of  the  barometer.  12th. — The  glasses  had  at  last  been  rising;  and  during 
the  past  night  and  this  day  the  wind  was  very  strong,  with  much  rain.  The  wind  shifted 
from  the  northern  quarter  into  the  southern,  drawing  round  to  the  S.E.,  which  of  course 
would  make  the  mercury  rise  higher  after  being  so  very  low,  though  the  weather  might 
psora  aztremely  bad."—  Ihid,  pp.  426^429.  These  remarks  may  be  compared  with  those 
prarkNialy  giT 
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Kti»ts  of  six  or  eight  hours'  conlinuance,  at  the  strength  of  a  brisk  gale ;  it 
then  becomes  moderate,  and  the  wind  inclines  to  the  oorthward. 

In  the  summer  I  have  observed  the  coincidence  of  fine  weather  with  light 
easterly  ipi-inds  at  the  time  of  new  moon,  when  in  South  declination,  and  at  the 
time  of  full  moon  to  blow  strong  from  the  northward.  ITiere  being  many 
exceptions,  however,  to  the  naturid  action  of  the  wind,  produced  by  localities, 
I  have  found  it  impossible  to  systematize  the  indications  of  the  winds  and 
weather  satisfactorily.  We  must,  therefore,  rest  contented  with  an  approxima- 
tion to  certainty  in  these  matters.'** 

Capt.  Monteath  says,  "It  is  my  opinion  that  the  winds  near  Cape  Horn 
are  greatly  influenced  by  the  moon^s  position,  and  that  easterly  winds  will  in 
general  be  found  more  prevalent  during  the  summer  months,  when  that  bo<ly 
has  attained  a  high  southerly  declination ;  as  proofs,  I  subjoin  the  following 
remarks :  — 

On  the  25th  of  January,  1824,  in  lat.  56*'  29'  S.,  long,  70**  57'  W.,  and  the 
moon's  declination  25^  S.,  the  wind  shifted  to  the  N.E.,  gradually  hauling 
round  to  the  S*E.  until  the  30tli,  when  it  shifted  to  the  West,  it  being  then 
new  moon,  and  the  declination  hud  decreased  to  IG'^  S.,  the  lat.  66*  40'  8., 
long.  65°  30'  W. 

On  the  18th  of  Januar)%  1825,  in  lat.  56'*42'S.,  long.  64'' 50'  ^\^,new  moon, 
and  declination  20"^  S.,  the  wind  (which  had  been  from  the  S.W*)  shifted  to 
the  E.N.E.,  gradually  hauling  round  to  S,E.  until  the  21st,  the  moon*6  declina- 
tion having  decreiised  to  S''  S. ;  the  lat.  5G'^  43  S.,  long.  72^  32'  W.  And  on 
the  lOth  of  July,  1825,  in  lat  39^  10'  S.,  long.  88"  W,,  moon's  declination, 
2"^  S.,  and  increasing,  the  wind  shiftt'd  to  the  eastward,  and  continued  between 
the  N»E.  and  S,E.  qunrtera  until  the  20th,  it  being  full  moon,  the  declination 
16*^  S.,  tlie  lat,  55°  40'  S.,  long.  84^  50'  W.»' 

(142.)  The  Seasons  in  the  vicinity  of  Cap€  Horn  have  also  been  described 
.by  the  late  Admiral  Robert  FitzRoy,  when  commander  of  ILM-  surveying  sloop 
^ Bea^U,  This  gentleman  reported  that  the  cquinoetial  months  are  the  worst 
in  the  year,  generally  speaking,  as  in  most  parts  of  the  world.  Heavy  gale-s 
prevail  at  those  times,  though  not,  perhaps,  exactly  at  the  equinoxes.  August, 
September,  October,  and  November,  are  the  worst  months  in  the  year. 
Westerly  winds  ruin,  snow,  hnil,  and  cold  weather,  then  prevail. 

December,  January,  and  February,  are  the  wannest  months ;  the  days  are 
long,  and  you  have  some  fine  weather :  but  westerly  winds,  very  strong  gales 
at  times,  with  much  rain,  prevail  throughout  this  season,  which  carries  with 
it  less  of  summer  than  in  almost  any  other  part  of  the  globe. 

^larch  is  stormy,  and  perhaps  the  worst  month  in  the  year  with  respect  to 
violent  winds,  though  not  so  rainy  as  the  summer  months. 

In  April,  May,  and  Jxine,  the  finest  weather  is  experienced:  and  though  the 
days  shorten,  it  is  more  like  summer  than  any  other  time  of  the  year.  Bad 
weather  is  found  during  these  montlis,  but  not  so  much  as  at  other  times. 
Easterly  winds  are  ficquent,  with  fine,  clear,  settled  weather.  During  this 
period  there  is  some  chance  of  obtaining  a  few  successive  and  corresponding 
observations.    To  Uy  to  rate  chronometers  by  equal  altitudes  would  be  a 


•  Weddellf  Voynge  lowurd  the  South  Pole,  1822.21.  pp.  237,  238. 
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fraidefli  waste  of  time  at  other  seasons.  June  and  July  are  much  alike,  but 
easterly  ^aiet  Uow  more  during  July. 

The  days  being  short,  and  the  weather  cold,  make  these  months  very 
mpicawmt,  though  ihey  are,  perhaps,  the  best  for  a  ship  making  a  passage  to 
the  westward,  as  the  wind  is  much  in  the  eastern  quarter.* 

I  should  say  that  the  summer  months,  December  and  January,  are  the  best 
for  making  a  passage  firom  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  though  that 
passage  is  so  short  and  easy  that  it  hardly  requires  a  choice  of  time.  For  going 
to  the  westward,  I  should  prefer  April,  May,  and  June. 

Lightning  and  thunder  are  seldom  known ;  violent  squalls  come  from  the 
South  and  S.  W.,  giving  warning  of  their  approach  by  masses  of  clouds.  They 
are  rendered  more  formidable  by  snow,  and  hail  of  a  large  size. 

(143.)  The  FALKLAND  ISLANDS.— Admiral  John  M'Bride  kept  a  regular 
journal  of  the  winds  and  weather  at  Port  Egmont,  on  the  North  side  of  the 
Great  or  Western  Island,  Falkland  Islands,  from  the  Ist  of  February,  1766,  to 
the  9th  of  January,  1767,  which  was  published  in  1775  by  Mr.  Dalrymple. 
The  journal  concludes  with  the  following  general  remarks. 

**  From  looking  over  the  foregoing  journal  of  the  winds,  for  the  space  of  one 
year,  they  will  be  found  to  prevail  in  the  western  quarter,  and  generally  blow 
a  close-reefed  topsail  gale,  with  a  cold  air.  In  November  the  winds  begin  to 
be  more  frequent  in  the  N.W.  quarter,  generally  hazy  weather,  and  for  the 
most  part  blow  about  sixteen  or  twenty  hours,  when  it  begins  to  rain ;  the 
wind  then  regularly  shifts  into  the  westward,  and  so  on,  till  it  gets  to  the 
S.W.  by  S.  and  S.S.W.,  when  it  blows  fresh  and  clears  up.  lliis  S.S.W.  wind 
continues  for  about  sixteen  hours,  then  dies  away,  when  the  wind  shifts  again 
to  the  N.W.  quarter ;  this  continues  during  December,  January,  and  February, 
and  changes  in  the  manner  above  mentioned  every  three  or  four  days.  As 
March  comes  on,  you  have  these  changes  but  seldom  ;  and,  as  the  winter  ad- 
vances, they  are  seldom  in  the  N.W.  quarter,  but  rather  incline  to  the  E.N.E., 
which  is  generally  accompanied  with  sleet  and  snow.  Tliere  is  not  the  least 
proportion  in  the  gales  between  winter  and  summer.  In  summer  (as  I  have 
before  observed),  as  the  winds  are  in  the  westward,  they  blow  in  such  heavy 
squalls  off  the  tops  of  the  moimtains,  that  it  is  sometimes  an  hour  before  a 
cutter  can  row  to  the  shore,  although  the  water  is  smooth,  and  the  distance 
but  1^  cable  off.  In  winter  the  winds  are  pent  up  by  a  keen  frosty  air. 
The  most  lasting  gales  are  those  from  S.  by  E.  to  S  by  W.,  and  are  extremely 
cold. 

**  In  January  and  February  the  thermometer  sometimes  rose  to  52°,  but  no 
higher.     In  August  it  once  fell  to  20°,  but  was  seldom  lower  than  32°" 

Of  the  Isles,  in  general.  Captain  M'Bride  has  »aid,  *'  We  foimd  a  mass  of 
islands  and  broken  lands,  beaten  by  storms  almost  perpetual.  Yet  this  is 
summer ;  and  if  the  winds  of  summer  hold  their  natural  proportion,  those  who 
lie  but  2  cables'  lengths  from  the  shore  must  pass  weeks  without  having  any 
communication  with  it." 

In  a  description  of  the  Eastern  Falkland  Island  by  Don  Louis  Vemet,  who 
rended  there  for  several  years,  it  is  stated  that  the  climate  on  this  island  is, 


*  But  opon  this  tnbject  M6  more  hereafter,  in  the  RomArke  on  Pnaiegef,  Jkc— Edit. 
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on  tlie  whole,  temperate — the  thermometer  never  falling  below  26*  in  llie 
coldest  winter,  nor  rising  above  75^  in  the  hottest  summer ;  its  general  range 
is  from  30°  to  50*^  in  winter*  50^  to  75^  in  summer.  The  weather  is  rather  un- 
settled, particularly  in  winter ;  but  the  showers,  whether  of  rain,  snow,  or 
hail,  are  generally  of  short  duration,  and  their  effects  are  never  long  visible  on 
the  Burfhee  of  the  ground.  Thus  floods  are  unknown  ;  snow  disappears  in  a 
few  hours,  unless  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  ;  and  ice  is  seldom  found  above 
an  inch  thick*  Thunder  and  lightning  are  of  rare  occurrence  ;  fogs  are  fre- 
quent, especially  in  autumn  and  spring,  but  thej  usually  dissipate  towards 
noon*  The  winter  is  rather  longer  than  the  summer,  but  the  difference  is  not 
above  a  month ;  and  the  long  warm  days  of  summer,  with  occasional  show^ers, 
produce  a  rapid  vegetation  in  that  season* 

Lieut.  Moody,  the  Governor  of  the  Falkland  Island.'?,  in  a  despatch  dated 
October  Ist,  1842,  says,  "  In  a  former  report  I  noticed  the  extraordinary  dry- 
ness of  the  atmosphere,  produced  chiefly  by  the  constant  wdnds  of  summer. 
Durmg  the  past  winter  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  the  excess  of 
moisture  and  dampness  has  been  equally  remarkable,  unaceom panted,  however, 
by  rain,  and,  comparatively  with  England,  there  was  but  little  snow.  The  ico 
has  been  sufficiently  thick  to  boar  the  weight  of  a  man  twice,  for  two  or  three 
days  together ;  and  the  thermometer  has  occasionally  been  as  low  as  25%  and 
once  18*  during  the  night.  The  wind  has  been  by  no  means  so  strong  or 
violent  as  in  summer,  and  calm  days  and  sunshine  occurred  verj  often,  much 
more  frequently  than  in  England. 

••There  have  been  only  three  strong  gales  (one  occurred  while  H.M*S. 
Carysfort  lay  in  the  portj  and  it  was  accompanied  witb  a  heavy  fall  of  snow) 
since  April,  except  fmm  the  IHth  to  the  24th  of  Septefiiber  (corresponding 
with  March  in  England),  during  which  period  the  equinoctial  gales  were  very 
violent.  Upon  the  whole,  the  winter,  though  considered  in  this  place  as  very 
severe,  would  have  been  thought  niild  in  England.  The  dr}Tiess  of  the  air  is 
now  again  beginning  to  be  apparent,  and  aftue  summer  is  anticipated.  Already 
the  thermometer  has  risen  as  high  as  6\f,  My  present  opinion  thereforo  is, 
that  the  winter  of  the  Falklanda  may  be  considered  very  mild,  but  moist,  though 
not  rainy,  and  with  little  wind.  Ilie  moisture  does  not  arise  from  rain  or  fog, 
but  from  the  ground ;  a  light  soil  upon  a  tenacious  sxibsoil,  numerous  springs 
and  rivulets,  imd  the  absence  of  the  evaporating  winds  of  summer. 

•*  The  progress  of  cultivation,  and  consequent  drainage  of  the  land,  will 
therefore  ameHorate  tJie  climate." 

The  wind  blows  commonly  from  the  N.W.  in  summer,  S.W.  in  winter,  and 
<»eldom  long  from  the  eastward  in  either  season.  The  finest  weather  in  winter, 
is  when  the  wnnd  draws  from  the  West  or  N.W. ;  and  in  summer,  when  it 
stands  ut  NAV.  or  N.E.  A  North  wind  almost  always  brings  rain,  especially 
in  summer ;  and  East  and  S.E.  'winds  are  constantly  accomp*inicd  by  thick 
and  wet  weather.  Snow  squalls  generally  come  from  the  8.S.E.,  South,  or 
S.S.W.  Storms  are  most  frequent  at  tlie  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  blow 
commonly  from  S.8,W\  to  W\S.W. :  but  they  seldom  last  above  twenty-four 
hours. — {Geographical  Journal^  Vol.  Ill,  p.  95.) 

Homo  further  remarks  on  the  winds  of  the  Falkland  Islands  will  be  found  in 
the  subsequent  description  of  those  islands. 
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(144.)  SOUTH  GEORGIA  and  SANDWICH  LAND.— The  climate  of 
tliMe  idudi  may  be  briefly  described.  Here  reigns  an  crerlasting  winter. 
Not  a  tree  or  shrub  is  to  be  seen.  The  wild  rocks  raise  their  lofty  summits  to 
the  ekmds,  and  the  valleys  are  corered  with  snow.  *'  Who  would  hare  thought 
{mUkm  GaptuB  Cook,  in  describing  Georgia),  that  an  island  of  no  greater  extent 
than  this,  situated  between  the  latitude  of  54**  and  55^  should,  in  the  very 
beight  of  summer,  be  in  a  manner  wholly  covered,  many  fathoms  deep,  with 
froaen  mow,  but  more  especially  the  S.  W.  coast  ?  The  rery  sides  and  craggy 
snmmitB  of  the  lofty  mountains  were  cased  with  snow  and  ice  ;  but  the  quan- 
tity which  lay  in  the  valleys  is  incredible ;  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  bays  the 
eoait  was  terminated  by  a  wall  of  ice  of  considerable  height.  The  coast  alone 
reoetves  warmth  sufficient  to  melt  the  snow,  and  this  only  on  the  N.E.  side ; 
for  the  other,  besides  being  exposed  to  the  cold  South  winds,  is,  in  a  degree, 
deprived  of  the  sun's  rays  by  the  uncommon  height  of  the  mountains.'' 

(145.)  South  Shetland. — Of  South  Shetland,  the  summer  may  be  com- 
pared to  a  dull  November  in  England,  and  the  winter  considered  as  one  long 
■tttleM  and  desolate  night.  A  perpetual  gloom  prevails,  which  the  glorious 
•an  seldom  or  never  penetrates,  so  as  to  be  distinctly  seen  for  many  hours 
together;  and  as  for  the  stars,  they  and  the  moon  are  scarcely  ever  visible. 
Fiae  days  are  ^  like  angels'  visits,  few  and  far  between."  Situated  in  a  high 
soaUiem  latitude,  and  surrounded  by  a  wide  expanse  of  sea*  the  atmosphere 
of  South  Shetland  is  loaded  with  vapour,  and  everything  is  damp  and  humid. 
The  sun's  rays  act  feebly  at  all  times ;  but  in  their  most  powerful  form  there 
is  aoChing  to  collect  or  to  acknowledge  their  genial  influence  ;  masses  of  snow 
and  ice  repress  and  overpower  their  effbct.  The  climate  may,  however,  be 
considered  as  healthy. 
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The  following  Table  and  DEscRtPTioy  or  the  Tibes  commeace  with  the 
Coast  of  Brasil :  it  tlien  proceeds  down  the  PatAgonian  Coast,  Stc.»  to  Cape 
Horn,  and  next  with  the  Coaat  of  Africa,  down  to  the  territory  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 
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NORTHERN  COAST  OF  BRA8IL.— We  are,  as  yet,  but  imperfectly 
acquainted  with  the  tides  on  this  coast,  but  the  following  remarks  will  senre 
to  show  that  the  time  of  flowing,  or  high  water,  is  progressively  later  firom 
East  to  West  At  the  entrance  of  the  Jaguaripe  or  Aracati  River,  near  the 
meridian  of  38^  W.,  the  time  of  high  water,  on  the  full  and  change  days,  is 
about  6^.  Spring  tides  here  rise  8,  and  neaps  4  feet.  The  highest  tide  is 
two  days  after  the  full  and  change.  The  flood  stream  outside  sets  constantly 
to  the  N.W.  along  shore,  but  is  seldom  stronger  than  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in 
an  hour. 

In  the  Bay  of  Star  a  y  and  coast  next  westward,  very  little  tide  is  perceptible; 
but  hetween  the  River  Ferguizat  and  SU  Anna's  Ule,  near  Maranham,  there 
is  a  regular  flow,  setting  directly  on  the  coast,  and  which  runs  an  hour  longer 
than  the  ebb.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  there  may  be  here  an  under-tow, 
always  running  to  the  westwitfd.  In  the  Bahia  or  River  of  St*  Josi^  on  the 
East  of  Maranham  Island,  the  tide  sets  with  great  strength ;  the  flood  from 
E.S.E.,  the  ebb  from  W.N.W.     High  water  at  about  6^  p.m. 

From  off  the  hie  of  Santa  Anna  the  flood  sets  to  the  S.  W.  into  Maranham 
Bay.  Its  rate  in  the  ofiing  is  commonly  more  than  half  a  mile  in  the  hour ; 
but,  on  advancing,  its  strength  increases.  In  the  harbour  of  Maranham  tho 
tide  makes  at  least  half  an  hour  before  it  does  outside.  High  water  at  about  7^. 
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At  the  litand  of  St*  Joao,  or  St,  John^  the  tide  runfl  very  strongly  N,E.  and 
S.W.     High  water  at  about  &"  24™  p,m. 

Navigators  leaving  Maranhnvi  for  the  coast  to  the  westward  have  been 
advised  to  take  three  or  four  day*  after  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon  for 
the  time  of  startling,  as  the  spring  tide,  at  times,  previously  runs  at  the  rate  of 
4  miles  an  hour. 

Between  St,  Joao  and  SalinoB  (long.  47"  15')  Captain  the  Hon.  W.  Wellea- 
ley,  in  H.M.S.  Sapphire,  found  a  strong  easterly  and  south-easterly  stream 
running  off  the  shore.  Whenever  the  Sapphire  was  at  anchor  hereabout,  the 
flood  wa«  found  to  set  S.E.,  and  the  ebb  East,  The  pilots  say  that  this  is 
always  the  case  from  December  to  May  or  June,  owing  to  the  heavy  rains. 
The  Pickle  schooner,  ignorant  of  this  particular,  was  set  back  from  Atasia  to 
the  Bay  of  Turivazo,  a  distance,  eastward,  of  nearly  120  miles,  and  wa«  unable 
for  some  days  to  make  head  against  it.  A  French  brig  of  war  was  likewise 
set  in  the  same  direction. 

Near  Saliftas^  during  the  rainy  season,  from  September  to  May,  the  tide 
along  the  coast  has  been  fovind  constantly  setting  from  S-E.  to  East.  Between 
this  and  the  Eio  Para  the  tides  run  vcr}-  strong,  and  are  very  uncertain  in 
their  direction,  owing  to  tlie  numerous  small  rivers  and  banks  in  the  vicinity » 
and  more  especially  to  the  streams  of  the  great  Hiver  Maranon,  which  affect 
them  on  the  West.     High  water  at  Salinas  about  S**. 

M.  Tardy  de  Mon travel  says  that  the  tides  on  all  tbe  coast  between  Salinas 
and  Para  are  felt  at  20  miles  off ;  near  the  land,  where  they  are  strongest,  the 
flood  runs  into  the  bays^  that  is,  to  the  S.S.W.,  at  the  rate  of  1 J  and  2  miles; 
tbe  ebb  to  E.N.E.,  at  three-quarters  to  1  mile  an  hour. 

On  the  Bragunzu  Bank^  off  Point  Tigioca,  the  time  of  high  water  appears  to 

be  from  10^  to  lO**  30".     At  Para  it  flows  at  12"  5"  p.  m..  and  vessels  carry  a 

regular  tide  up  the  river.     In  the  port  the  tide  nms  with  great  strength,  and 

I  without  the  river,  to  the  N.W.,  the  ebb  stream  nine  strongly  until  it  is  blended 

with  those  from  the  Maranon,  which  bet  more  to  the  North. 

EASTEEN  COAST  OF  BllASIL.— We  now  revert  to  the  Eastern  Coast 
of  Brasilr  from  Cape  St.  Roque  southward,  and  find  that  at  Pemambuco  and 
Bahia,  or  St.  Salvador,  the  time  of  high  water  is  4*  45'",  and  riijc  from  6  to  8  ft. 
In  the  harbour  or  port  of  Cape  Frio  the  time  is  2**  40"*,  and  the  rise  only  4  ft. 
In  the  channel,  within  the  Island  of  St.  Sebastian,  the  time  has  been  given  as 
2**  30"*,  but  the  ribe  and  fall  here  is  scarcely  perceptible,  at  leaiit  not  I'egularly 
BO,  and  the  current  sets  according  to  the  w'ld-  Hence  the  tide  at  Rio 
Janeiro  is  so  little,  that  it  seems  to  have  almost  escaped  notice;  but  Captain 
Owen  gives  it  as  2**  40*,  and  rise  4  feet. 

Within  the  Harbour  of  St.  Catherike  the  ebb  and  flood  are  very  unsettled, 
ftnd  seem  to  depend  almost  entirely  on  the  wind.  The  flcK>d  sets  in  from  the 
Korth,  the  ebb  from  the  South;  and  as  the  w*ind  is  almost  always  from  the 
sea,  the  ebb,  with  a  fresh  northerly  wind,  is  scarcely  apparent,  and  seldom 
lasts  more  than  two  or  three  hoiurs.  The  time  of  high  water,  at  new  and  full 
mo«n,  has  been  given  at  2**  40",  and  the  rise  6  feet. 

In  the  RivEH  Plata,  likewise,  there  do  not  appear  to  be  regular  tides,  but 
currents,  as  uncertain  in  their  duration  as  they  are  irregular  in  their  rate  and 
direction.  In  fine  settled  weather,  with  moderate  winds,  a  rise  of  6  or  6  ft.  has, 
however,  been  found  her©. 
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PATAGONIA,  kc.—Off  the  Patagonian  Coast  the  flood  tide  sets  to  the 
Borthward,  parallel  with  the  coast.  Near  Virgin's  Cape  (lat.  62**  18)  the 
northerly  tide  ceases  at  about  4  hours  before  the  moon  passes  the  meridian ; 
in  Hie  Gallegos  River  it  is  high  water,  on  the  full  and  change,  at  8**  50"",  and 
the  rise  is  46  ft ;  at  Cape  Fairweather,  9^  rise  28  ft. ;  at  Coy  Inlet,  between 
9^  md  10^ ;  at  Port  Santa  Cruz,  about  ^^  SO",  but  in  the  offing  2  hours  later ; 
•achonige  off  Pwt  Julian,  10*  46",  rise  30  ft. ;  at  Sea-Bear  Bay,  12'*  45",  rise 
80  It ;  Port  Desire,  12'»  10-,  rise  18J  ft. ;  Port  Sta.  Elena,  4'*  p.m.,  rise  17  ft. 
In  the  offing  of  Port  Desire  the  tides  arc  3^  or  4  hours  later  than  they  are 
in-flhore,  which  is  probably  owing  to  the  eddy  tide  setting  out  of  St.  George's 
Bnj. 

tl46.)  STBATT  op  LE  MAIRE,  &c.-On  the  S.W.  coast  of  Tierra  del 
Fu^o,  westward  of  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire,  the  tide  is  felt  utrongly,  causing 
noes  and  eddies  near  the  projecting  points.  In  the  offing  the  current  or  tide 
•eta  toward  the  strait  from  1  to  3  miles  an  hour,  when  the  water  is  rising  on 
the  shore,  and  the  wind  westerly.  While  the  water  is  falling  it  runs  with  less 
strength,  and  with  an  easterly  wind  is  not  felt  at  all. 

In  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire  it  is  high  water  at  4^  but  the  flood  tide  continues 
to  ran  northward  until  about  6*"  p.m.  on  the  day  of  new  moon,  llie  flood  tide 
is  mnch  stronger  than  the  ebb  along  all  this  coast,  and  it  sets  from  the  west- 
ward ;  but  northward  of  Staten  Island  and  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire  the  flood 
tide  nma  north-westward. 

Although  5  and  6  hours  are  the  average  times,  the  tides  vary  much,  being 
sometimes  nearly  an  hour  earlier,  and  sometimes  as  much  later,  on  the  day  of 
loll  or  new  moon. — Capt.  FitzEoy, 

They  will  assist  a  yessel  materially  in  her  passage,  if  taken  at  the  proper 
time.  Off  Cape  Diego,  the  N.W.  point  of  the  strait,  when  the  tide  opposes 
the  wind  and  swell,  there  is,  however,  a  heavy  and,  for  small  vessels,  dangerous 
race  of  tide ;  and*  eddies  may,  at  times,  be  seen  here  in  every  direction. 

In  Good  Success  Bay  it  is  high  water  at  4^,  and  the  rise  is  6  or  8  ft.,  accord- 
ing to  the  wind. 

From  Cape  St.  Diego,  to  the  northward,  the  tide  sets  North  and  West  along 
the  shore,  from  1  to  3  miles ;  the  ebb  in  a  contrary  direction,  but  not  so 
•trongly.  In  the  strait  the  flood  tide  runs  northward  from  2  to  4  miles  in  the 
hour,  near  the  cape,  and  from  1  to  3  miles  in  mid-channel,  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  and  direction  of  the  wind.  The  ebb  sets  to  the  southward 
•bout  1  mile  an  hour. 

(147.)  Statek  IsLAiTD. — ^Along  the  North  and  South  sides  of  Staten  Island 
the  flood  tide  sets  from  East  to  West.  It  is  high  water,  on  the  full  and 
ehange,  at  the  anchorage  within  the  New  Year's  Isles,  as  well  as  on  the  East 
side  of  Strait  Le  Maire,  at  5  hours.  The  current  is  very  strong,  running  from 
4  to  6  knots.  Off  Cape  St.  John  is  a  tide  race,  which  extends  to  some  distance 
off  the  point. 

Off  Caps  Hobn  and  the  coast  to  the  westward  the  stream  is  strong  and 
irregular.  It  generally  sets  eastward,  and  sometimes  2  miles  an  hour,  as  shown 
hereafter. 

(148.)  FAI.KLAND  ISLANDS.— Concerning  these  islands,  Capt.  FitzRoy 
says,  **  The  tides  differ  much  as  to  strength  and  direction  in  different  parts  of 
the  Archipelago,  but  the  times  of  syzygial  high  water  only  vary  from  5**  to  8**, 
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and  the  ri«»e  of  tide  is  almost  similar  every  wlic re,  about  4  ft.  at  neap,  and  8  ft. 
at  sprinj^  tides.  The  principal  swell  of  the  ocean,  which  causes  the  tidal 
streoms  from  theae  islands,  comes  from  the  S,E.  Scarcely  any  stream  is  per- 
ceptible on  the  S.E.  coast  of  East  Falkland;  but  along  the  North,  South,  and 
West  shores  it  increases  in  strength,  until  among  the  Jason  Islands  it  runs  6 
miles  an  hour,  causing  hcjivy  and  dsmgerous  races.  Off  Berkeley  Sound,  across 
the  entrance,  and  near  (!ape  Carysfort,  the  tide  runs  about  2  knots  at  iU 
greatest  strength »  and  thence  wet^tward  it  increases  gradually.  Into  Falkland 
Sound  the  tide  flows  from  both  openings,  and  meets  near  the  Swan  Islands ; 
showing,  I  apprehend,  that  the  principal  wave  or  swell  impinges  iipon  the 
coast  considerably  eastward  of  South. 

"The  tidal  currents  are  stronger  along  the  northern  shores  of  the  Archipe- 
lago than  they  are  along  the  South  coasts,  and  the  stream  of  flood  is  stronger 
than  the  ebb.  At  Port  William,  the  easternmost  harbour,  the  time  of  high 
water  at  full  moon  is  5**,  and  thence  w^estwiurd  the  times  increase  gradually  to 
h^  30"  at  New  Inland,  whit-h  is  nearly  the  westernmost  of  the  group. 

"  Generally  speaking,  the  sea  is  much  deeper  near  the  southern  and  western 
shores  than  it  is  near  those  of  the  North  ;  and  to  those  local  diflerences  I 
attribute  the  yarying  velocity  of  the  minor  tide  streams," 
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(H9.)  The  phenomena  of  Ocean  Currents  present  to  our  view  one  of  the 
most  mighty  agents  in  the  distribution  of  climate  ar»d  other  effects  in  operation 
on  our  globe.  Their  nature,  however,  is  not  generally  well  understood,  the 
subject  having  remained  for  many  years  nearly  stationary  from  the  dajTj  of 
Major  Rennell,  with  whom  it  originated.  The  currents  of  the  North  Atlantic 
have  naturally  received  the  greatest  attention,  and  several  difficulties  were 
encountered  in  forming  on  entire  system  upon  the  data  collected  in  that  part 
of  the  ocean.  However,  by  extending  the  investigation  to  other  areas,  and 
cspetiially  to  the  Pacific,  which  till  recently  has  had  but  little  attention,  we  are 
enabled  to  supply  some  deficiencies  in  this. 

In  our  North  and  Stmth  Pacific  Directories,  and  in  that  for  the  Indian  Ocean, 
we  have  described  the  tropical  currents  of  those  great  oceans,  and  demonstrated 
that  the  great  westerly  drift  becomes  broken  up,  and  enters  the  Oriental  Archi- 
pelago through  the  n^imerous  channels  dividing  the  islands,  and  thus  becomes 
neutraliaed  as  to  its  westward  set.  We  may,  therefore,  suppose  that  the  open 
spaces  in  this  archipelago  will  have  a  higher  temperature  than  the  rest  of  the 
ocean,  and  also  be  the  initial  point  of  the  great  current  systems  which  circulate 
around  the  Indian  and  Atlantic  Oceans. 

A  continuous  cnrrent  may  tlius  be  traced  from  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
between  Timor,  &tc,  and  Australia,  across  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  nearly 
surrounding  the  globe,  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  shores  of  Britain,  and  into 
the  Arctic  Sea. 

(160.)  This  mighty  circulation,  which  is  described  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Uoyal  Geographical  Society,  Voh  XX III,  1863,  is  similar  to  what  is  gomg  on 
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ia  the  Pftcifie,  and  their  oombined  effects  present  one  of  the  grandest  features 
cf  BSture,  and  the  importance  of  which  cannot  be  too  greatly  appreciated  by 

(161.)  A  Tery  brief  notice  of  the  general  system  may  be  here  given,  to  eluci- 
date the  snbaequent  details.  The  revolution  of  the  earth  and  the  8<^ar  heat 
canf  a  the  phenomena  of  the  trade  winds  within  the  tropics.  These  blow 
fiom  NJB.  and  8.E.,  meeting  near,  but  not  on^  the  Equator,  a  fact  due  to  the 
vnequal  distribution  of  land  and  water  in  the  two  hemispheres.  The  line  of 
jmction  is  thus  to  the  North  of  the  Equator,  between  late.  4''  and  10^  N.,  as 
shown  in  (11),  page  36,  and  <m  pages  49,  50,  &c. ;  and  this  belt  of  calms  is 
die  weQ-known  obstacle  to  ships  crossing  it  in  the  Atlantic  and  in  the  Pacific, 
North  or  South  of  the  tropics,  or  of  lat.  30<*  North  or  South.  The  winds  blow 
from  the  westward  with  almost  as  much  regularity  as  those  from  the  eastward 
within  the  tropics,  more  especially  beyond  the  influence  of  the  land. 

(152.)  To  the  direction  of  the  wind  that  of  the  surface  current  (with  which 
the  sailor  has  only  to  deal)  is  owing.  And  in  each  ocean  it  will  be  found  that 
the  waters  circulate  around  it  on  the  parallel  of  30^  flowing  westward  between 
this  and  the  Equator,  and  eastward  between  it  and  the  Poles;  and  towards  the 
Equator  on  the  eastern  sides  of  each  ocean,  and  from  it  on  the  western. 

(153.)  Thus  the  circulation  aroimd  the  basin  of  the  Ethiopic  Ocean  is  first 
to  the  westward  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  (the  Agulhas  Current), 
which  ceases  at  a  shwt  distance  beycmd  the  Cape.  The  north-easterly  set 
from  the  Antarctic  regions,  setting  against  the  West  coast  of  Africa,  then 
passes  as  a  cold  current  northward  along  the  West  coast  (the  South  African 
Current),  up  to  the  Equator ;  thence  westward  across  the  ocean  (the  Equato- 
rial Currents),  a  portion  passing  along  the  North  coast  of  Brasil,  into  the 
Mexican  Sea,  and  emerging  thence  in  the  well-known  Gulf  Stream ;  and  the 
other  branch  passing  southward  down  the  coast  of  Brasil  (the  Brasilian 
Current),  whence  tummg  to  the  eastward  it  re-enters  the  Indian  Oeean,  South 
of  the  Agulhas  Current,  as  the  Southern  Connecting  Current.  These  separate 
branches  will  be  described,  and  will  be  found  analogous  to  those  existing  in 
other  oceans. 

(154.)  The  numerous  observations  on  the  temperature  of  the  different  cur- 
rents which  have  been  made  and  collected  of  late  years,  enables  us  to  indicate 
the  sources  and  progress  of  these  well-marked  streams  with  tolerable  cer- 
tainty; and  their  general  contour,  as  given  in  the  chart  illustrating  this 
seetkm,  may  be  taken  as  an  approximation  to  an  exact  portion  of  their  various 
eoorses.  A  few  words  on  the  surface  temperature  of  the  ocean  will  be  given 
hereafter. 

(155.)  The  currents  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  northward  of  the  Equator,  in 
eomection  with  those  to  the  southward  of  it,  have  been  explained  in  our 
North  Atlantic  Memoir. 

The  prevalent  currents  of  the  Ethiopic  Ocean  may  be  briefly  cnumerated.f 
That  remarkable  feature  of  the  ocean,  the  Agulkm  Current^  which  is  generated 


**  8m  also  a  papsr  on  •*  Oosaa  Comuti  and  their  Inflaeness,"  by  A.  G.  FindUy,  F.B.G  J9., 
in  tb«  Journal  of  ths  Ro>h1  United  Serrioe  Institution,  vol.  ziv,  1S70. 

t  This  ezplaoation  will  be  clvarly  understood  by  referring  to  the  iilustniive  chart  of  the 
currents. 
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by  the  great  drifts  of  tbc  Indian  Ocean,  l>oth  eastward  and  westward  of  Mada- 
gascar, flows  westward,  and  sets  over  the  edge  of  the  great  Bank  of  Agulbas ; 
whence  it  passes  the  meridian  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  i^i  there  stopped, 
but  a  branch  or  set-off  rounds  partially  to  the  S.W.,  South,  S.E.,  and  East,  as 
shown  hereafter. 

'fhe  South  Afbicaj?  Citrbeht,  a  cold  stream*  called  by  Major  Rennell 
the  South  Atlantic  Current^  seta  northward  and  north-westward,  though,  as 
will  be  seen,  of  different  origin  from  the  Aguihas  Current ;  it  sets  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  African  coast,  and  nearly  parallel  thereto,  until  it  has  passed  the 
latitude  of  the  River  Congo  (about  G''  South),  beyond  which  it  has  a  decided 
north-westerly  course,  until  it  blends  and  unites  with  the  South  Equatorial 
Current^  between  the  parallels  of  1'  and  6^  South  ;  and  this  united  stream  sets 
to  the  West,  W,N,W.,  and  N.N.W.,  (with  agreatset-offor  drifl  to  the  North, 
N^N.E*,  &c.,  during  the  African  S.W,  monsoon),  as  described  in  our  North 
Atlantic  Memoir. 

Wlien  this  South  African  Current  has  followed  the  direotion  of  the  coast  to 
the  northward  (in  a  reverse  direction  to  the  stream  which  is  found  on  the  same 
parallels  on  the  East  side  of  Africa),  and  having  attained  the  latitude  of  the 
islands  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  it  turns  to  the  westward,  and  joins  the  great 
tropical  drift. 

To  the  North  of  this,  between  it  and  the  Guinea  Coast,  is  the  Guinea  or 
Equutorial  Counter  Currents  or  the  African  Current^  which  is  a  singular  phe- 
nomenon of  a  current  running  in  a  reverse  or  eastward  direction*  between  the 
region  of  the  N.E.  and  S.E.  trade  winds,  and  this  is  foimd  at  times,  as  will 
be  seen,  to  extend  westerly  across  the  ocean,  and  as  lar  eastward  as  Fer- 
nando Po, 

The  central  part  of  the  ocean^  North  of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  is  under  the 
immediate  influence  of  the  S.E.  trade  wind,  which  impels  its  surface  waters 
I  the  westward.  This  immense  drift  sometimes  reaches  nearly  home  to  the 
Brasilian  shores  ;  but  on  approaching  those  shores  it  appears  more  frequently 
to  form  a  current,  setting  in  a  counter  direction  along  shore  to  the  southward^ 
and  which  is  said  to  have  been  traced  nearly  from  Femambuco  to  Tierra  del 
Fuego  ;  but  circumstances  prove  that  it  is  variable »  and  always  modified  by 
the  prevailing  winds. 

From  the  River  Plate  there  is  commonly  a  great  outfall  of  fresh  water, 
which  has  been  traced  many  leagues  t^  the  eastward,  and  which  is  lost  in  the 
Tariable  currents  found  between  the  westerly  or  central  drift,  on  the  North, 
and  a  wide  easier ii^  current  commonly  prevailing  between  the  parallels  of  30* 
and  35**  to  40^  S.  The  lust,  which  has  been  denominated  the  Southern  Connect- 
ing  Current^  greatly  facilitates  the  passage  of  ships  bound  to  Austndia  and  to 
ports  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  is  a  portion  of  that  great  eastward  driit  of  the 
Antarctic  Current. 

On  the  parallels  South  of  the  Connecting  Current  the  great  drift  of  the 
Antarctic  waters,  when  not  disturbed  by  lo^al  w*ind9»  appears  to  be  in  a  north* 
easterly  or  E.N.E>  direction.  We  find  it  thus  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
S.E.  cousts  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  a  consequence  of 
the  more  prevalent  winds,  which  are  westerly.  As  in  the  Arctic  or  Northern 
I(*y  Ocean,  the  great  flux  of  water  is  from  the  N.E.,  so  in  the  Antarctic  it  iii ' 
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Hie  8.W.  or  W.S.W.,  setting  to  the  N.E.  and  E.N.E.  to  the  meridian  of 
60^  £.,  and  probably  much  further  in  that  direction. 

Tlie  particular  details  are  as  follow,  taking  the  currents  in  the  order  above 


L— The  Agulhas  Cnrrent 

(156.)  Thia  current  has  been  described  as  a  perennial  or  constant  current, 
whieh  aets  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  round  the  entire  southern  extremity  of 
Africa.  It  varies  in  its  velocity,  in  different  situations,  and  at  different  periods, 
from  5  miles  to  1  mile  an  hour.  Ships  have  been  frequently  carried  to  the 
westward,  quite  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  even  against  the  strongest 
N.W.  galea,  by  this  current ;  in  such  case  the  sea  breaks  so  short,  that  is, 
the  waves  are  so  high  and  close  to  each  other,  as  to  occasion  much  strain  upon 
a  vessel,  which,  when  she  is  deeply  laden,  is  always  dangerous,  and  frequently 
fiitaL 

In  ccmaidenition  of  the  operation  of  this  current,  those  from  the  eastward 
moat  take  care,  in  the  summer  months,  when  the  S.E.  winds  prevail,  not  to 
ftll  to  leeward,  for  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  gain  False  Bay,  if  a  ship  first 
make  the  Cape  land  when  to  the  westward  of  it,  during  a  strong  S.E.  wind. 
At  tbnea,  ships  bound  into  Table  Bay  have  been  obliged  to  bear  away  for  St. 
IMena,  in  consequence  of  passing  the  Cape  in  the  night,  and  being  unable  to 
beat  against  a  strong  easterly  wind  and  leeward  current. 

Hie  vicinity  of  the  Cape  is  notorious  as  the  boundary  of  very  different  kinds 
cf  weather.  To  the  eastward  of  it,  ships  homeward  bound  have,  in  general, 
unaettled  cloudy  weather  with  variable  winds ;  but  so  soon  as  they  have  got 
to  the  westward  of  the  promontory,  the  weather  commonly  becomes  favourr 
able,  with  a  steady  south-easterly  wind  aiding  the  current ;  this  may  be  ex- 
pected more  particularly  in  the  summer  season. 

(157.)  Major  Rennell  was  the  first  who,  in  1777,  explained  the  setting  of 
die  current  on  and  off  the  Bank  of  Agulhas  in  a  manner  equally  ingenious  and 
aatts&ctory,  and  he  showed  that  the  main  stream  of  the  current  conforms  to 
the  direction  of  the  edges  of  the  bank,  and  not  the  shore,  as  generally  ima- 
gined. The  particulars  of  the  currents,  from  his  subsequent  researches,  are 
aafbUow: — 

The  two  streams  of  current  from  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  one  from  the  Mozam- 
bique Channel,  down  the  S.E.  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  other  from  the  ocean 
at  large,  both  drift-water  running  south-westward,  join  nearly  opposite  Point 
Padrone,  or  longitude  26^°  E.,  and  probably  near  the  edge  of  the  Agulhas  Bank^ 
about  40  miles  from  shore. 

These  ftreams  united,  between  the  meridians  of  25®  and  29**  E.,  form  one 
atream,  of  90  to  100  miles  in  breadth,  which  acquires  a  moderate  velocity  on 
the  side  toward  the  Agulhas  Bank.  Near  the  meridian  of  29®  it  has  been 
found  to  aet  south-westward,  more  than  4  miles  an  hour,  but  more  frequently 
d|,  3,  and  2^  miles. 

From  the  meridian  of  25 p,  the  stream  gradually  turns  to  the  West;  its 
S.A.O.  p 
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main  body  continuing  to  the  border  of  tbe  bank,  which  eitcnde  1 50  miles,  in 
n  diiection  W.  by  S.  J  S.,  whence  it  changes  to  S.S.W.  The  main  body,  or 
central  part  of  tbe  Ktrenm,  appears  to  stiike  on  the  bank,  nearly  W.  by  S,, 
about  lat  SSJ",  ond  long,  23'^,  and  is  immediately  deflected  southward  to 
S,W.  by  W.,  and,  by  the  time  it  arrives  on  the  parallel  of  36^  to  S.W.  It 
becomes  S.S.W.  before  it  reaches  37***  In  371**  it  sets  due  South,  on  the 
meridian  of  22''  E. 

(158.)  Although  the  main  body  of  the  stream  is  turned  aside,  on  coming 
upon  the  bank,  from  its  general  western  coui-sc  to  one  more  southerly,  a  larg6 
portion  of  it  comes  over  the  edge  of  the  bank,  in  some  parts  to  20  or  more 
miles  within  the  border,  in  100  to  120  fathoms  of  water,  and  with  a  velocity 
of  about  45  miles  in  the  24  hours. 

The  check  given  to  the  current  by  the  eastern  edge  of  the  bank  does  not 
turn  it  aside  at  once,  but  it  acquires  the  new  direction  by  degrees,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  tbe  main  stream  passes  over,  and  to  some  distance  within, 
the  edge  of  the  bank ;  more  particularly  going  southward,  where  the  water 
on  the  bank  becomes  deeper. 

From  what  is  known,  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  bank,  with  a  depth  of 
about  100  fathoms*  actually  turns  the  stream  as  the  stray  current  advances; 
M  hen  it  must  be  inferred  that  its  main  body  is,  at  least,  100  fathoms  in  depth. 
No  other  reason  appears  why  it  does  not  pass  directly  across  the  bank,  in  the 
line  of  a  slow  westerly  cuiTCnt,  where  the  shallowest  depths  are  from  40  to  50 
^thoms, 

(159.)  The  preceding  description  relates  only  to  the  main  body  of  the 
stream  ;  for  it  must  be  observed  that  a  large  portion  of  it  is  diverted  to  the 
West  and  S.W,,  gpreading  in  a  fanlike  shape  over  the  bank,  in  all  directions 
between  West  and  S.W*  by  S. ;  and,  having  crossed  over  to  the  western 
border,  it  changes  its  direction  toward  the  N.W.^  but  with  a  small  degree  of 
velocity  compared  with  that  of  the  main  stream. 

That  part  of  the  current  which  proceeds  westward  over  the  bank,  between 
the  parallels  of  34 J^'*  and  35 1°,  appears  to  be  formed,  generally,  of  the  northern 
part  or  border  of  the  mam  stream »  which,  by  passing  to  the  North  of  the 
angle  where  the  bank  turns  suddenly  to  the  S,S,W,,  avoids  that  opposing 
drift  which  turns  the  rest  to  the  southward,  and  passes  onwai'd,  on  its  original 
course,  between  the  W.  by  S.  and  W,S,W„  spreading  itself  to  nearly  a  degree 
of  latitude  in  breadth,  but  with  a  reduction  of  about  three-quarters  of  its 
original  velocity.  This,  therefore,  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  the  westerly 
course  of  the  current  across  the  northern  part  of  the  bank;  while  un  the 
Routliem  part  it  is  generally  south- westerly,  as  being  formed  of  off-sets  from 
tbe  main  body  of  the  current  in  its  passage  to  the  S.W.,  and  this  part  is 
generally  stronger  than  the  northern  part. 

That  portion  of  tbe  stream  which  passes  round  the  bank,  and  over  the 
deep  water  at  its  Poutheru  extremity,  and  finally  passes  along  and  over  its 
western  edge  toward  the  N,W.,  although  stronger  than  that  which  passes 
across  the  bank,  bears  no  comparison,  in  velocity,  to  what  passes  down  the 
eastern  side ;  being,  indeed,  no  very  lai^e  proportion  of  the  great  Agxilhas 
Stream. 

'    On  the  R.W.  quarter  of  the  bank,  between  36J«  -and  87*'  S.,  and  between 
the  meridians  of  19*"  40'  and  21**,  the  current  appears  to  form  eddies,  or  a 
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land  of  whirl ;  and  hereabout  the  easterly  or  Connecting  Current^  from  the 
Sontk  Atlantic,  paaaea  at  no  great  distance  from  the  bank ;  the  latter  appears 
qften  to  diatnrb,  and  absolutely  impede,  the  opposite  current,  which  sets 
romid  the  bank,  bmng  by  fax  the  more  powerful  of  the  two  in  this  place,  and 
it  ii  appaientlj  the  cause  of  turning  the  Agulhas  Current  to  the  eastward, 
afker  the  eastern  side  of  the  bank  has  already  turned  it  from  a  westerly  to  a 
•ovdicrly  direction. 

An  eddy  current  has  also  been  described  as  setting  from  the  shore  of  Cape 
Agolhas  to  the  southward,  the  general  course  of  which  has  not  been  dearly 
AfSkw^mA.    It  is  mentioned  hereafter. 

Captain  Nares,  HJii.S.  Challenger^  in  1873,  remarks: — ^An  extended  series 
of  obaenrations  are  required  as  to  the  cause  of  the  stoppage  or  turning  of  the 
Ag;n]has  Current.  Our  obsenrations  indicate  that  the  broad  and  comparatirely 
alnggiah  **  South  Atlantic  Drift  Current,"  running  to  the  eastward  before  the 
eontinuons  westerly  winds,  accumulates  its  waters  against  the  West  coast  of 
Africa,  raising  the  level  of  the  sea  sufficiently  to  prevent  the  Agulhas  Current 
oontinuing  its  course,  and  awaUows  or  diverts  nearly  the  whole  of  it ;  a  very 
■mall  portion  escaping  to  the  northward  round  the  Cape  during  the  southerly 
winds,  intermixing  with  the  colder  water  of  the  drift  current,  which  also  throws 
oBt  m  off-shoot  to  the  northward  as  it  strikes  against  and  meets  the  African 
coast  and  Agulhas  stream. 

(160.)  Thus  far  the  stream  has  been  correctly  described  by  Major  Rennell» 
iriu»  was  the  first  to  point  out  its  features.  In  our  Directory  for  the  Indian 
Oeeaa,  it  is  shown  that  the  South  extremity  of  Africa  is  alternately  within 
the  influence  of  the  S.E.  and  easterly  winds  during  the  southern  summer,  and 
of  the  westerly  anti-trade  winds  during  the  winter,  and  as  the  line  separating 
iheae  two  systems  shifts  with  the  seasons  from  northward  to  southward  and 
the  reverse,  their  line  of  separation  is  marked,  especially  in  the  winter,  May  to 
Anguat,  with  those  fierce  gales  which  make  the  passage  round  the  Cape  to  the 
westward  a  matter  of  much  difficulty  at  times. 

(161.)  Captain  H.  Toynbee,  F.K.A.S.,  has  defined  the  south-western  limit 
cf  this  great  tropical  set  with  more  precision  than  has  been  done  before.  This 
talented  officer,  by  close  observation  on  the  temperature  and  condition  of  the 
sea,  especially  during  five  voyages  out  and  home  bround  the  Cape,  from  find- 
ing the  constant  repetition  of  certain  facts  at  the  same  places  and  at  the  same 
time  of  year,  considers  that  they  point  to  some  important  conclusions  in  the 
physical  gec^raphy  of  the  sea.  In  the  voyages  referred  to,  the  Cape  was 
passril  to  the  south-eastward,  on  about  the  parallel  of  40^  S.,  in  August  and 
September,  the  homeward  voyage  near  the  land  in  February.^ 

(162.)  In  each  of  the  outward  voyages  Captain  Toynbee  came  upon  a  patch 
of  very  cold  water,  temperature  47®  to  49®  Fahrenheit,  in  lat.  40^  S.,  long. 
S®  to  7**  E. ;  and  here  the  current  was  to  the  S.E.  llie  specific  gravity 
throughout  (a  subject  on  which  more  hereafter)  was  1*027.  Sharp  hail 
•quails  and  unsettled  weather  prevail  in  it.  The  following  Table  will  give 
the  particulars  of  these  five  voyages. 
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mu 

Lat 

.S. 

Long.  E. 

CuiTent 

Direcliofi  und 

lutein 

24  Houn. 

8ur&ee 
Tftinpe- 

Fftture 

Rmiiai^e. 

lafto 

• 

. 

• 

* 

•          * 

• 

Aug.  31 

39 

50 

2 

46 

a  74  K  14 

47.2 

In  thifl  cold  water  we  had  nigged* 
looking  hail'BqniilU;  the  coa  kopt 
cool  to  30*  14'  8,^  and  14*  37'  E., 

when  it  suddaniy  roae  IS*, 

1861 

Ati*.  21 

38 

39 

6 

18 

8.  77  W.  10 

49.7 

A  hearj  sqaall:  the  oea  8"  wanner 
th«  next  day. 

m2 

Iq  3  dayB. 

fcsopt.  1 

4a 

6 

9 

41 

a  12  E.  62 

48.8 

Sharp  sqoaDj  :  the  8«a  7*  wanner  th« 

next  day. 

1863 

Aug.  2^^ 

38 

18 

5 

20 

fl.  86  E.  38 

61 

Bigh  W.S.W.  afa;  lheii«a  10»  wwrtner 
the  next  day. 

18^4 

In  3  dnjB. 

Ai»g.  29 

39 

24 

& 

40 

a  42  E.  U 

50 

1  Wind  ahifted  to  W.  in  a  kiiibII;  the 
■ea  13*  warmer  in  14*  56'  E.  long. 

This  epot  is  interesting  as  one  in  which  Mr.  Tow»on  arg:ued,  and  t*aptam 
To)Tibee  in  a  measure  conlirmed  (at  least  for  this  season),  that  hereabout  the 
ice-drif^  from  the  S.W.  come  to  a  standstill,  and  then  after  hanging  for  some 
time  thojr  moTe  off  to  the  south-eastward.  This  is  noticed  here,  as  it 
evidently  must  be  beyond  the  limit  of  the  westerly  drift  of  the  Agulhas 
Current, 

(163.)  But  upon  sailing  farther  eastward  on  the  same  parallel,  the  warm 
WLktfrs  of  the  Indian  Ocean  are  encountered- 

fVom  this  position  we  endeavour  to  steer  East,  keeping  in  about  40*  S.  lat.t 
and  when  in  about  17'E.  wehave,  each  voyage,  suddenly  come  into  water 
above  60^,  By  the  time  we  get  to  23**  E.  long-^  we  have  our  warmest  water, 
Bometimes  up  to  67° ;  but  the  most  remarkable  part  of  it  is,  that  we  pass 
through  streaks  of  hot  and  cold  water,  although  sailing  in  the  same  latitude. 
This  kind  of  remark  is  very  common  in  my  Ic^: — 9  a,m.,  long.  18"  20'  E., 
surface  water  65**.  3  p.m.,  surface  water  up  to  67°.  These  fitful  changes 
are  quite  the  order  of  the  day  in  40^  S.  lat.,  from  the  meridian  of  Greenwich 
to  5(P  E.  long.,  where  we  have  each  voyage  come  into  a  colder  patch  of 
water,  sometimes  down  to  40°.  In  the  changeable  water  we  have  a  very 
high  confused  j^ea,  and  in  thi*  colder  patch  frequent  hail  squalls.  The  curreut 
iH  generally  to  the  eastward,  seldom  exceeding  a  mOe  an  hour ;  though  once 
in  24^  E.  long.,  whilst  passing  from  water  at  the  temperature  of  66^  down  to 
water  at  Sd**,  we  experienced  an  easterly  current  of  80  miles  in  24  hours. 
(See  foregoing  Table.) 

Tlie  Btreaks  of  warm  water  contain  all  the  beautifully*shaped  and  colcjured 
(shells  and  crustaceans  which  we  have  found  in  the  equatorial  regions,  whilst 
the  streaks  of  cold  water  have  a  differerent  class  of  inhabitants.     The  specific 

gravity  of  the  cold  water  is  about  1027. 
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Date. 

ImL  & 

Long.E. 

Coirent. 

Direction  and 

Bate  in 

24Hoar8. 

Snrfiuie 
Tempe- 
rature. 

Kemarks. 

1880 
Sept.  14 

1861 
Ans.  81 

1888 

8ept.9 

1888 
Aag.81 

1884 
Sept.  11 

•      » 
40    68 

40  2 

41  34 

40     16 

42  60 

• 
60      0 

62    35 
41      0 

43      40 
47    60 

•         • 
8.  70  £.  26 

£.64 
N.66W.0 

K.76i£.10 
Easterly. 

• 
44-6 

46-8 
44 

46-2 
40 

Thia  was  at  6  a.m.,  having  fiiUen  17* 
since  8  p.m.  of  the  evening  betoroy 
with  so  confused  a  sea  that  we  had 
rolled  a  main  top-gallant  mast  away; 
by  9  a.m.  it  was  54*6*;  and  at  3  p.m. 
on  the  16  it  was  47 -S*. 

The  day  before  the  sea  was  60*6%  and 
the  day  after  69-2-. 

After  ninning  about  300  miles  to  the 
eastward  the  sea  was  66* ;  and  after 
90  miles  more  to  the  eastward  it  wai 
down  to  44*  again. 

At  8  p.m.  of  the  30th,  only  100  miles 
forther  W.,  it  was  61*;  and  at  8 
p.m.  of  the  31st,  abont  100  miles 
further  £.,  it  was  60*,  and  a  heavy 
N.W.  gale  blowing. 

The  sea  had  been  below  60*,  from 
32*  16'  £.  long.,  with  foggy  wither, 
on  the  12th,  at  3  p.m.,  it  was  up  to 
68*.    In  this  cold  water  we  had  a 
current  of  a  mile  an  hour  to  the 
eastward. 

(164.)  It  seems  most  probable  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  rush  of  warm 
water  firom  the  Indian  Ocean  down  the  Mozambique  Channel,  the  large  masses 
of  ice  which  are  known  to  travel  to  the  north-eastward,  and  come  so  near  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  would  travel  further  on  the  same  course,  and  render  the 
passage  round  that  Cape  much  more  dangerous  than  it  is.  Further,  there 
seems  reason  to  suppose  that  this  ice-bearing  current  divides  into  two,  part  of 
it  supplying  the  remarkably  cold  water  which  is  found  in  Table  Bay,  and 
then  running  North,  forms  an  equatorial  current  of  so  low  a  temperature  as 
70",  the  other  part  carrying  the  ice  which  Towson  finds  crossing  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  This  ice  is  most  probably  fended 
off  by  the  cushion  of  warm  water,  and  being  obliged  to  work  round  its 
southern  edge,  travels  to  the  N.E.  again,  forming  another  curve  East  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  like  that  which  Towson  gives  East  of  Cape  Horn.  But 
thanks  to  the  influence  of  the  warm  water  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  much 
is  wasted  away  before  it  gets  North  of  the  Crozets ;  still,  Towson  gives  several 
icebergs  on  that  spot,  and  I  have  once  met  them  there  myself,  whUe  the  very 
cold  water  which  we  always  find  there  shows  that  something  of  the  kind 
must  happen.  If  the  ice  does  incline  to  the  North  after  dipping  to  the  south* 
ward  round  the  warm  water  off  the  Cape,  it  supports  Towson's  theory,  that 
there  is  as  much  ice  to  be  met  with  in  lower  latitudes  as  in  61^  S.  lat.     Bo 


lib 
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that  52^  is  tlie  best  latitude  to  cliaose  as  the  southern  Umit  for  going  to 
Australia. 

(165,)  A  general  summary  of  the  subject,  m  derived  from  Captain  To}ti- 
bee*a  observntioiis,  is  thiis  given  by  Coram.  C.  George,  R.N.,  who  projected 
hk  data : — 

Off  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  the  two  currents  meet  near  the  parallel  of 
39**  S,  and  the  meridian  of  20^  E.,  biit  the  line  of  meeting  may  alter  along  that 
parallel  in  different  seasons*  The  apparent  effect  of  the  junction  of  the  warm 
and  cold  currents  is  to  drive  the  latter  about  two  degrees  further  to  the  south- 
ward, and  also  to  divide  each  of  the  currents  into  two  parts :  some  portion  uf 
the  current  is  turned  to  the  northward,  and  by  its  specific  gravity  it  runs 
under  the  w^arm  current,  strikes  the  western  side  of  the  Agulhaa  Bank,  and 
comes  to  the  surface  near  Table  Bay,  where  its  temperature  is  52^,  while  at 
60  miles  off  the  shore  the  warm  is  current  is  rmming  nor tli* westerly  at  a  tem- 
perature of  C8'  to  70*^ — a  difference  of  16  to  18  degrees.  At  this  meeting  of 
the  currents  the  greater  portion  of  the  warm  current  continues  to  flow  to  the 
westward,  bet  ween  the  Cape  and  the  parallel  of  39'' ;  while  some  portion  of 
the  warm  current  is  here  turned,  and  carried  to  the  ea**tward  by  the  cold  or 
ice- bearing  current,  which,  after  sending  off  a  portion  towards  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  continues  its  easterly  direction  along  the  parallels  of  dO'^and  42*  S. 
The  eold  stream,  after  passing  Table  Bay,  continues  to  run  northerly  along 
the  West  coast  of  Afiica,  and  its  existence  has  been  noticed  by  T.  Baines, 
Esq.,  F.K,G,S.,  at  Walvisch  Bay,  in  lat.  23°  S.,  where  be  foimd  the  water  so 
cold  and  bracing  as  to  be  almost  unpleasant  for  bathing,  in  the  same  year  as 
the  obseiTations  were  made  by  Captain  Toynbee  at  the  Cape. 

ITiat  the  boundary  of  the  cold  water  remains  somewhat  stationary,  as 
noticed  by  Captain  Toynbee,  during  the  months  of  August  and  September,  is 
supported  by  the  fact  that  it  was  found  in  the  same  localitj^  for  four  consecu- 
tive years,  viz.,  between  the  parallels  of  39"*  and  40*^  S.,  and  between  thA 
meridians  of  4^  and  6'^  E. :  also  thai  the  warm  current  follows  tlic  same  law 
is  established,  for  on  the  same  parallel,  and  near  15'*  E.,  the  warm  current  is 
encountered  and  found  there  during  the  five  years  of  examination,  and  the  like 
in  many  other  places.  After  passing  the  meridian  of  25°  E.,  the  cold  current  ia 
pushed  2^  further  South,  and  still  running  to  the  eastward  carries  the  warm 
eurface-water  with  it. 

(1G6.)  A  TQty  important  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  this  remarkabla; 
current  is  the  elaborate  investigation  of  the  surface  temperature  of  the  m 
around  the  South  extremity  of  Africa,  by  Lieut.  J.  E.  Comelissen,  the 
Director  of  the  Royal  Netherlands  Meteorological  Institute  at  Utreoht,*  pub- 
lished in  1872, 

We  cannot  give  here  the  interesting  diagrams  of  the  temperature,  in  which 
the  mean  of  many  observations  is  given  for  each  square  degree  of  latitude  and 
longitude,  and  thus  the  progress  and  relation  of  the  polar  and  tropical  streams 
is  very  clearly  shown.  Generally  these  results  entirely  confirm  the  specula- 
tionB  of  Major  Rennell,  derived  from  very  imperfect  data,  but  they  also 
develope  some  new  featured^  which  may  be  briefly  described  here. 


•  "  De  Teiiipcratuur  aan  do  Oppervlakte  Tan  hct  Zee  water  rond  Afrika's  Zuidpont,** 
.Uke(^|,  1873. 


THE  AGULHAS  CUREENT.  Ill 

The  chart  ahowing  the  metns  for  the  whole  year,  derired  from  28,582  ob- 
■enrmtiaiiSy  ehows  that  the  Agulhas  Current,  in  passing  to  the  westward,  is 
twiee  deflected  before  it  rons  to  the  southward,  and  this  double  interference 
k  ilioiwn  in  each  of  the  three-monthly  charts  subsequently  given.  In  the 
fliat  instance  the  warmer  water  forms  a  sort  of  tongue  between  longitudes 
M^  and  33^  K,  and  extends  from  lat.  37**  to  39^  S.,  while  the  greater  portion 
panes  to  the  8.W.,  and  bears  to  the  southward  between  longitudes  25^  and 
18"  £^  and  is  found  as  fiur  South  as  lat  44"*  S.  Over  the  Agulhas  Bank  of 
soundings  the  polar  current  evidently  passes  within  the  warm  Agulhas 
Carrent. 

(167.)  In  the  southern  winter  (June,  July,  August,  7,400  observations),  the 
.  tongue  of  the  Agulhas  stream  is  less  distinctly  marked  than  in  other 
bat  18  still  plainly  shown  on  the  meridians  of  30° — 31°  E.  The 
.  limit  of  the  stream  is  on  the  meridian  of  about  1 7^  E.  The  warmer 
water  presses  dose  up  to  the  S.E.  coast. 

In  spring  (September,  October,  November,  6,199  observations),  the  bifurca- 
tion  is  more  distinctly  marked  than  in  winter,  the  eastern  tongue  in  the 
meridian  of  30°  £.  extends  beyond  lat.  40°,  while  the  principal  body  of  the 
stream  less  pressed  on  the  coast  runs  to  long.  28°  or  29°,  and  is  felt  as  &r  as 
lat.  45%  and  from  those  meridians  to  long.  26°  E.  In  summer  (December, 
January,  February,  6,612  observations),  the  stream  is  divided  on  the  meridian 
of  27^  E.,  and  the  easternmost  portion  is  of  much  greater  extent,  reaching  to 
lat.  42^  8.,  while  the  western  branch  pursues  its  course  to  the  S.W.  as  fiur  as 
long.  17°  E.,  and  to  lat.  44°.  In  autumn  (March,  April,  May,  5,917  observa- 
tions),  the  eastern  branch  becomes  more  contracted,  still  on  the  meridian  of 
30^,  while  the  more  extensive  south-western  branch  reaches  to  long.  15°^ 
lat.  44°.  Throughout  the  year  the  cold  ciirrent  appears  to  run  over  the  bank 
of  somndings  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  Africa,  between  it  and  the  warmer 
Agnllf  Current ;  this  cold  stream  being  narrowest  in  winter,  and  broadest  in 
the  svanmer.  The  meeting  of  these  warm  and  cold  currents  is  well  known  to 
be  the  cause  of  great  atmospheric  changes  in  stormy  weather,  and  many 
■ingnlar  phenomena  have  been  encountered.  We  extract  the  following  from 
the  remarks  attached  to  the  charts,  showing  the  surface  temperature  of  the 
Sontih  Atlantic  Ocean,  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1869  : — 

Cbptain  English,  British  Lion,  January  13th,  1858,  lat.  38^  3',  long.  16"  30*  E.,  at 
10  p.m.,  distinctly  felt  a  great  change  in  the  water,  and  at  the  same  time  was  taken 
by  the  lee  with  a  shift  of  wind  from  N.N.W.  to  W.S.W.,  running  at  the  time  11^ 
knots.  Ilie  change  of  water  supplied  evidence  that  some  great  change  had  taken 
place,  as  after  encountering  the  Agulhas  Carrent  the  water  turned  quite  smooth, 
and  quite  a  hot  air  rushed  up  the  weather  side  of  the  vessel.  Had  the  current  any 
infiaenee  on  the  sudden  shift  of  wind  ? 

Otptain  Quirk,  Sebastian  Chaboi,  February  13th,  1850,  lat.  39"  25'  S.,  long. 
10*  30'  E.    Water  rose  from  57*.3  to  73",  with  a  very  boisterous  troubled  sea. 

Ckptain  TumbuU,  Olen  Clune,  March  26th,  1860,  lat  42*  14'  S.,  long.  11*  16'  E. 
I  suppose  that  tho  cold  water  of  52*,  flowing  easterly,  comes  from  the  S.W.,  and 
that  part  of  the  increase  of  temperature  is  due  to  the  off-shoot  of  the  Cape  Current, 
which  stretches  south-westerly  from  Algoa  Bay. 

Captain  Bowlby,  CharUs  Holmes,  July  26th,  1855,  0  a.m.,  position  38*  46'  8., 
loD^.  15*  4'  £.;  temperature  of  the  water  53*;  rose  at  noon,  position  38*  AV  8., 
Id*  36*  £.,  to  62*.5.    How  are  we  to  aceonnt  for  this  immense  rise  in  the  tempera^ 
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lure  of  the  water  ?  llie  air  and  weather  fttOl  eoDtimiM  the  wamt.  The  ehaoge  warn 
quite  percrptible  to  the  hand. 

CapTain  Campbell,  Storm  Chud,  July  31ft,  18W,  40*  a'  a»  W  42'  K,  at  8«»  HO- 
A.in.,  pawed  througli  some  htavy  tide  ripa*  in  whkh  the  bm  broke  rery  heavilj. 
'file  temperature  rose  to  53" ;  immediately  alter  crosan§  iht  edge  it  fell  to  ^O^^  a» 
iK'forc. 

Captain  Smithy  Fc/r<  George,  Augnat  30th«  IS^.  At  8  a.m.,  position  40"  40'  S., 
17'  44  E„  temperature  of  water  48' ;  at  3  p.m.,  40*  57  S.,  19"  30*  K.,  temperature  of 
the  water  63^.  At  noon  saw  the  appearance  of  broken  water  cloae  nnder  the  bowfi^ 
ship  goini;  nine  knots  immediately  eroeaed  through  it,  and  although  going  so  fast  she 
went  off  3  or  4  points  to  the  North  against  her  helm.  After  paasing  the  water  was 
na  smooth  as  a  duck  pond,  and  as  fii.r  as  the  eya  could  reach  astern,  in  a  WE,  and 
S.V\\  direction  appeared  a  line  of  broken  water.  The  warm  water  was  of  a  dark 
brown  colour,  on  the  opposite  tide  of  the  stream  the  water  was  dark  blue. 

Captain  Toynbec,  Mnrlharouffh,  September  3rd,  1860,  39*24'  S.,  13*  23  E.,  6a*m., 
ti-mperature  of  water.  52^8.  September  4th,  noon,  39*  3'  S„  18*  31'  E.,  water  66^2* 
'J*he»e  sudden  changcn  from  warm  to  cold  water,  and  trice  verm,  have  a  great  effect 
on  the  wind  and  weather.  The  current  having  an  easterly  tendcnc}*  !$eems  to  say 
tlifit  the  warm  water  from  the  Mozambique  hoj?  extended  thns  far,  and  i«  recurrin;; 
to  the  nu^tward,  the  remilt  of  its  coming  from  a  low  to  a  high  latitude.  The  sudden 
ehanges  in  the  temperature  oC  the  ^ea  show  clearly  that  the  hot  and  cold  waters  are 
connected  by  a  toothed  mat  g-in  ,  the  one  tooth  being  hot,  the  next  cold  water.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  easterly  current  prevtiiU  in  both-  At  noon,  on 
Feptembor  4th|  aoa  very  confused,  caused,  I  suppose,  by  tht^  ruiih  of  warm  water  into 
thei»e  colder  regions. 

The  Tracks,  Winds,  and  Weather,  over  the  Bank  of  AgulhAS»  are  described 

hereafter. 


2.-— The  South  African  Cturent 

(168.)  The  SOUTH  AFRICAN  CURRENT  Bets,  as  already  noticed,  along 
the  weatem  coast  of  AfricJi  toward  the  Equator,  where  it  is  connected  with 
the  equatorial  stream.  On  the  parallels  of  Angola  and  the  River  Congo  it 
exttta  as  a  powerful  and  very  extenwve  stream,  setting  to  the  north-westward 
and  westward,  along  the  Equator,  whilst  the  Guinea  Current^  from  the  North 
Atlantic,  meeting  it,  passes  within^  and  nearly  brushes  in  its  wny  to  the  Bight 
of  Biafra,  where  it  terminates,  being  barred  up  by  the  lands  to  the  eastward, 
an  described  in  our  North  Atlantic  Memoir. 

(169,)  The  South  African  Current  is  analogous  to  the  Peruvian  or  Hum- 
boldt*fl  Current,  which  runs  to  the  northward  along  the  West  coast  of  South 
America.  The  Peruvian  Current  is  a  prolongation  of  the  Antarctic  east^ly 
drift  (the  equivalent  to  the  Southern  Connecting  Current  in  the  Ethiopic),  but 
which  is  there  intercepted  to  a  greater  degree  by  the  greater  southerly  prn- 
jeetion  of  the  American  continent.  With  this  exeeption,  the  features  of  the 
two  currents  are  similar,  and  they  supply  similar  places  in  the  circidation  of 
the  two  oceans, 

(170.)  Captain  Tojmbee  writes  :— 

The  water  on  the  Agulhas  Bank  and  in  Table  Bay  is  remarkably  cold, 
allowing  that  its  source  is  not  the  Mozambique  Current.  Laying  at  anchor  in 
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Table  Bay  in  February  (the  corresponding  month  to  our  August),  we  found 
tke  wmter  down  to  51**  (the  same  temperature  as  we  found  at  the  entrance  of 
tke  FT*g*«T^  Channel  in  March),  when  the  day  before  we  entered  the  bay,  in 
ht.  Sd^  le'  and  long.  22<'  54'  E.,  it  was  TO^^" ;  and  four  days  before,  in 
ht.  33^  15'  S.  and  long.  30*"  40'  E.,  it  was  78*3^  Again,  after  running  90 
niles  due  West  firom  Table  Bay,  the  temperature  of  the  sea  rose  19°.  We 
maj  natorally  conclude  that  Table  Bay  gets  cold  water  from  this  ice-bearing 
aee»  end  that  the  same  water  runs  northward  along  the  West  coast  of  Africa, 
and  fivms  the  South  Equatorial  Current,  and  is  also  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
dampnfeii  from  which  Uie  West  coast  of  Africa  suffers.  No  doubt  the 
inhebilBntB  of  Cape  Town  are  benefited  by  the  cold  water  of  Table  Bay  in 
Kveral  ways ;  one  may  leaye  the  town  overcome  with  heat,  and  find  the  tern- 
pentnie  of  an  English  March  on  board  a  ship  at  anchor  in  the  bay.  They 
OHij  also  tfaank  it  for  the  abundance  of  fish  which  may  be  had  just  for  the 
tddng.  Wlien  lying  there  in  February  this  year,  my  crew  were  hauling  in  large 
CfBwfiah  almost  as  quickly  as  they  chose,  and  the  fishermen  of  the  place  beating 
about  were  catching  snook  ( Thyrnies  Atun)  in  the  same  profusion,  making 
Ae  whole  bay  a  scene  of  most  picturesque  and  enlivening  interest. 

One  can  scarcely  avoid  contrasting  the  climates  of  Natal  and  Cape  Town. 
The  Conner  abounds  in  tropical  productions  which  will  not  grow  at  all  in  the 
latter.  No  doubt  the  cause  of  this  is,  that  Natal  has  a  current  of  a  tempera- 
tere  of  78^  running  by  it  all  the  year  round,  while  Cape  Town  is  surrounded 
with  a  enahion  of  cold  water  down  to  51^  in  the  height  of  summer. 

(171.)  Till  recently,  we  have  not  many  direct  observations  for  the  tempera- 
tere  of  the  sea  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  to  the  northward  of  the  Cape. 
Gaptain  Maury's  charts  are  a  blank  hereabout ;  therefore  this  direct  proof  of 
the  origin  of  the  current  is  here  wanting.  But  inferentially  its  course  may  be 
affirmed  with  certainty.  It  has  been  noticed  before  that  the  water  in  Walvisch 
Bay,  nearly  under  the  tropic,  is  so  cold  as  to  be  almost  unpleasant  for  bathing, 
aad  we  know  that  the  northerly  current  is  very  persistent  thus  far. 

(172.)  There  is  another  evidence  from  the  sea  temperature.  The  lines  of 
eqoal  temperature  (isothermal  lines)  as  that  of  70^  Fahrenheit,  do  not  follow 
the  same  parallels,  or  run  East  and  West  as  might  be  theoretically  supposed, 
bat  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  they  assimie  a  general  N.W.  direction, 
haring  cooler  water  to  the  eastward.  The  effects  of  this  current  may  also  be 
traced  in  the  contour  of  the  sand-banks  and  peninsulas  on  this  coast  of  Africa. 
Thej  all  trend  to  the  N.W.  from  the  general  line  of  the  shore. 

(173.)  Of  its  rate  or  extent  we  are  also  in  some  doubt,  but  that  it  reaches 
the  aonthem  limits  of  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  as  before  stated,  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  and  its  western  margin  is  very  undefined,  as  it  merges  gradually  into 
the  great  western  drift  impelled  by  the  S.E.  trade  winds,  assuming  the  general 
direction  of  that  great  aerial  current,  while  the  sur&ce-waters  eastward  of 
the  line  joining  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Cape  Verde  [see  (22),  on  p,  41, 
kc.]  are  impelled  to  the  northward  and  toward  the  land  by  the  African 


(174.)  Commander  £.  G.  Bourke,  R.N.,  makes  the  following  remarks  on 
this  current :  Another  current  of  even  colder  water,  which  apparently  comes 
from  the  S.W.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  runs  to  the  northward  along  the 
S.  A,  O.  Q 
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West  coast  of  South  Africa.  This,  like  tKe  one  off  Cape  Verde,  i»  very  cold 
cloee  to  the  shore ;  it  however  prevails  throughout  the  3  ear  as  far  as  Cape 
Frio  (lat.  IS'^S.).  Table  Bay  i«  tilled  with  it;  in  Jmmary  (mids\immer)  its 
temperature  there  was  only  52^,  wherea**  in  False  Bay  (wliieh  usually  contains 
warm  water  coming:  from  the  East)  the  temperature  of  the  sea  was  67°.  A 
strong  N.W.  gale  often  drives  the  cold  water  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
or  blows  the  warm  water  away  from  the  shore,  when  the  cold,  if  near  at  hand^L 
rises  to  replace  it.  In  Simon's  Bay  the  temperature  of  the  sea  falls  15^  during^ 
a  N,W,  gale.  In  May.  I  found  the  water  20  miles  to  the  westward  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  be  B5^^  when  in  Simon's  liay  with  a  N.W.  wind  it  was 
only  61°.  Proceeding  in  that  month  to  the  N*W.  from  Tabic  Bay  this  cold 
water  is  found  all  along  the  coast;  off  Cape  Frio  its  temperature  was  only  66% 
the  air*  cooled  by  the  sea,  was  almost  saturated,  and  heavy  mists  hung  over 
the  water,  when,  at  the  same  time,  it  could  be  distinctly  seen  that  over  the 
land  the  sun  was  shining  brilliantly  in  a  clouiEesa  sky,  and  an  observer  on 
the  shore  (which  was  here  a  aandy  desert)  would  probably  have  seen  a  fog- 
bank  to  seaward  ;  very  heav)"  dew  prevailed  all  night.  At  this  season  (May) 
this  cold  water  does  not  extend  much  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Frio  ( 18-*  S.) 
but  the  current  continues  to  nm  to  the  N.W.  until  it  approaches  the  Equator, 
when  it  changes  its  course  to  the  westward,  and  is  then  known  as  the 
Equatorial  Current.  During  the  southern  winter  (Jtme  to  September),  the 
cold  water  appears  to  extend  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  Equator,  and 
thence  as  far  as  30*^  W. ;  it  is  then  very  cold.  I  crossed  it  twice  in  July, 
1873,  in  proceeding  from  the  Gold  Coast  to  Ascension  and  back,  in  lat.  0*  to 
2°  S.,  long.  5^^  to  9**  W.,  and  found  its  temperature  down  to  70°,  the  water  to 
the  northward  being  at  80^,  and  that  to  the  southward  at  79**;  the  strength  of 
the  current  between  tbese  points  was  from  SO  to  45  miles  a  day,  the  mean 
direction  being  W.N.W.  true.  This  cold  water  was  green,  the  weather  being 
fine,  but  cool  and  misty,  with  much  dew  at  night. 

In  May  the  Equatorial  Current  is  much  wanner:  at  the  island  of  Anno 
Bomi  lat.  1*  S.,  long,  ^^  E.,  its  temperature  in  that  month  was  85°,  and  the 
current  was  running  N.W.  by  W.,  at  a  rate  of  IJ  knot  an  hour.  But  the 
most  remarkable  feature  of  this  N.W.  current  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ia 
the  sudden  manner  in  which  its  cold  waters  simultaneomly  appear  along  the 
laid  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Frio;  for  instance,  at  Lilde  Fish  Bay  (15*^  S.) 
early  in  June,  it  was  only  61^,  on  leaving  which  and  steering  due  West  the 
temperature  rose  until  it  reached  TF'  at  the  inland  of  St.  Helena;  again  in  the 
harbour  of  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  about  June  20th,  1865»  the  temperature  of  the 
water  fell  in  a  few  days  from  73*'  to  66^  In  August,  1866,  tins  cold  water 
was  found  in  Kabenda  Bay  (lat.  5"*  8.)»  to  reach  which  it  must  have  passed 
under  the  warm  and  rapid  stream  of  the  Kiver  Congo,  whose  waters  were  10** 
higher.    This  cold  water  leaves  the  coast  between  lat.  0**  and  IS"*  in  September, 

ITie  cold  water  found  on  the  Equator  from  July  to  September, 

and  which  extends  to  long.  25**  W.,  is  doubtless  a  continuation  of  this  N.W. 
current ;  and  though  I  have  no  observations  to  show  that  the  water  is  so 
remarkably  cold  between  12°  and  2^  S.,  still  I  feel  sure  that  it  ts  so  there 
during  those  months. — Journal  of  Iht  Meieorolo^tcal  Society,  Vol.  IV^^  1878^ 
pp.  29—80. 
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8.  -The  Guinea  Current 

(175.)  This  singular  current,  the  origin  of  whicli  does  not  appear  to  have 
lieen  properly  explained  till  recently,  is  a  band  of  current  setting  to  the  east- 
wordy  against  the  usual  course  of  the  trade  wind  and  tropical  drifts,  along  the 
Ghiinea  Coast,  quite  up  to  the  Bight  of  Biafra.  It  has  been  shown  in  our 
North  and  South  Pacific  Directories  that  there  exists  a  similar  current,  which 
runs  across  the  entire  breadth  of  the  great  ocean,  between  lat.  4°  and  lO''  N. 
of  the  Equator,  almost  or  quite  up  to  the  Bay  of  Panama.  From  the  fiict  of 
this  counter  current  being  to  the  North  of  the  Equator,  or  in  the  zone  where 
the  N.E.  and  S.E.  trade  winds  meet  and  neutralize  each  other,  it  is  fair  to 
infer  that  it  is  formed  by  similar  causes ;  the  drifts  from  each  trade  wind  here 
meeting  and  forcing  the  waters  to  return  upon  their  previous  set.  That 
Major  Rennell's  supposition,  that  this  is  a  prolongation  of  the  set  down  the 
coast  of  Morocco,  &c.,  is  not  the  correct  one,  may  be  inferred  from  his  own 
eharta  and  other  observations  (see  those  of  Baron  Roussin,  given  hereafter),  and 
is  of  the  same  nature  as  the  Pacific  Coimter  Current. 

(176.)  As  this  current  more  particularly  belongs  to  the  North  Atlantic,  it  is 
described  at  greater  length  in  our  Directory  for  that  ocean,  and  numerous 
:  examples  are  there  given  of  its  having  been  met  with  on  the  western  side  of 
the  ooean  off  the  North  coast  of  Brasil,  and  from  this  it  is  traced  across  to 
the  eastward  to  that  part  where  its  existence  and  character  have  been  long 
known. 

(177.)  It  is  needless  here  to  quote  all  that  is  there  said,  but  it  may  be  briefly 
stated  to  occupy,  with  more  or  less  regularity,  all  the  space  which  lies  between 
the  N.E.  and  S.E.  trade  winds,  as  described  on  page  48,  &c.,  ante,  and  thus  to 
aid  vesseb  which  cross  the  Equator  on  the  western  meridians,  from  being 
drifted  too  &r  to  the  westward  to  clear  Cape  San  Boque. 

(178.)  One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples  of  this  easterly  current  re- 
corded, and  one  which  unmistakably  demonstrates  its  existence  and  activity, 
was  encountered  by  John  Alexander  Mann,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S  and  F.K.A.S.*  He 
left  Cayenne  in  French  Guiana,  in  the  brigantine  Monte  Christo,  120  tons, 
bound  for  Paranahyba,  on  July  26,  1862,  the  day  of  the  new  moon,  the  wind 
blowing  from  the  East.  A  direct  northerly  course  was  steered  imtil  the  30th, 
when  the  ship  was  in  7°  N.,  and  the  log,  by  dead  reckoning,  was  the  same  as 
Cayenne,  i.e.  52^  14*.  On  August  7th,  spoke  the  Austrian  brig  Barita,  which 
gave  longitude  27°  14';  that  of  the  dead  reckoning  of  the  Monte  Chrieto  gave 
42^  14',  so  that  the  vessel  had  been  drifted  nine  hundred  miles  to  the  east- 
'ward,  and  for  eight  consecutive  days  she  had  been  drifted  3^  knots  an  hour 
to  the  E.S.E.  lliere  was  a  great  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  longitude, 
bat  at  noon  of  the  15th,  in  lat.  0°  45'  S.,  they  spoke  a  Dutch  brig,  which  gave 
the  longitude  as  27°  8',  while  the  D.K.  placed  them  in  44''  0',  which,  com- 
pared with  the  position  on  the  7th,  shows  that  they  were  drifted  120  miles 
farther  to  the  eastward.  In  fact,  had  the  ship  been  left  to  the  current^  it 
would  have  soon  reached  the  African  coast,  having  drifted  1,020  miles  in 
20  days. 

•  See  Prooeedlngt  of  the  Boyid  Geographioel  Sodety,  YoL  Yll.,  1863,  pp.  60,  61. 
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Throughout  the  remaioder  of  the  voyage,  which  lasted  14  days  longer,  the 
tame  current  was  experienced.  The  Captain  of  the  Zoya/,  which  arrived  some 
days  after,  abandoned  his  chronometer  from  the  same  cause,  believing  it  to  be 
out  of  order.  Afterwards,  in  sailing  from  Surinam  to  Cayenne,  in  the  Aiecion^ 
French  man-of-war  steamer,  Mr.  Mann  met  with  the  same  phenomenon- 

(179.)  These  facts  are  very  important,  in  connection  with  the  wesiterly 
crossing  of  the  Equator,  now  strenuously  advocated,  and  the  influence  of  this 
powerftxl  current,  which  appears  to  have  much  constancy  during  the  northern 
summer  monthB,  may  have  much  to  do  with  the  readiness  with  which  yesselsy 
having  reached  too  far  to  the  westward,  contrive  to  weather  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Brasil,     This  will  be  adverted  to  hereafter. 

(180  )  In  a  subsequent  part  of  thi*  book,  that  devoted  to  discussing  the 
best  medium  for  cruhsing  the  Equator,  we  give  the  result  of  an  eathaustive 
inquiry  into  that  portion  of  this  current,  with  other  meteorological  facts 
which  are  encountered  in  the  square  limited  by  the  meridians  10°  and  40*^  W., 
und  lat,  20"-  N.  and  lO"*  S.,  embracing  nine  lU^  squares  of  the  Meteorological 
Office*  In  that  part  will  be  found  a  moi-e  exact  description  of  its  extent  and 
velocity ;  but  we  may  here  give  the  concliusion  that  Captain  Toynbee  Ims 
arrived  at  in  pursuing  this  investi  gilt  ion. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  although  the  trade  winds  which  produce  the  westerly 
currents  of  water  are  chiefly  north -easterly  and  south-easterly,  the  currents 
themselves  are  chiefly  we*jter!y.  Now  it  is  known  that  the  air  composing 
the  trades  which  meet  in  the  doldrums,  rises,  tmd  passes  away  as  an  upper 
current,  but  the  water  which  they  diive  before  them,  as  well  as  that  which 
fulls  so  abundantly  in  the  doldrums  as  rain,  cannot  rise  like  the  air,  excepting 
the  verj'  small  quantity  lifted  by  evaporation  in  this  cloudy  rainy  part,  so 
that  it  mu8t  be  heaped  and  fonn  a  ridge  of  water  in  the  doldrums,  which  ridge 
would  naturally  divert  the  water  tlov^iug  towards  it  into  a  more  westerly  direc* 
lion  than  that  of  the  air  which  drove  it.  From  this  ridge  the  easterly  current, 
so  frequently  mentioned  in  this  paper,  st'cms  to  run  as  a  back-drift,  when  the 
presftiirc  of  a  following  wind  ceases,  llie  outline  of  the  Coast  of  Afric^» 
considered  in  connection  with  the  north-westerly  cuiTent  caused  by  the  S.E. 
trade,  accoimts  for  the  back-drift  into  the  Gulf  of  Guinea;  for  the  tendency  of 
the  above-named  current  is  to  draw  water  out  of  the  Gulf,  just  as  blowing  at 
right  angles  acro<ss  the  mouth  of  a  lube  full  of  Hquid  draws  it  out,  the  result 
being  that  the  water  in  the  Gulf  ia  at  a  lower  level  than  that  to  the  westward 
of  it,  where  the  tendency  of  the  two  trades  is  to  heap  water;  consequently,  as 
soon  as  the  two  currents  met  t  in  the  calm  of  the  doldi-ums,  the  water  is  free 
to  act  under  the  influence  of  gi  a  vita  lion  only,  and  flows  to  the  eastward  into 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea.''* 

(181.)  Tho  easterly  current  thus  passing  across  the  Atlantic,  strikes  the 
coast  of  Africa  about  Sierra  Leone  mid  the  coast  of  Liberia.     Of  course,  when 


•  It  ieemi  quite  cloar  that  if  the  N.E.  and  8.E.  tradta  draw  the  sea  away  from  Africa, 
AUii  if  other  water  oaniiot  oome  from  the  weetword,  there  most  somewhere  be  a  back-drift 
totbft  eaatward. 

The  Urge  amooDt  of  current  ripphngi  in  eqeABi  3,  seemi  to  be  caueed  by  thij  diverting 
of  the  curT'  nt«  out  of  the  dir^liooa  in  Trhich  the  wiods  would  drive  theoi,  if  the  winds  of 
the  two  trttdee  did  not  meet  tad  hen p  the  wiiter« 
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Bflar  the  shore,  it  usamee  its  direction  to  the  S.E.,  and  runs  with  great  velocity. 
Ai  is  shown  by  the  Chart  of  the  Currents  in  our  North  Atlantic  Memoir,  its 
wutmn  anniial  y^ofoty  is  between  14-1  miles  and  26*5  miles  per  day,  strongest 
m  the  summer  months. 

Its  mean  direction  off  Cape  Palmas  and  Cape  Coast  Castle  is  E.  12""  N.,  and 
its  cslcnlated  Telocity  firom  Major  Rennell's  and  Maury's  observations  is — ^for 
JsnusTj,  17-4  miles  to  27*6  miles;  February,  26  miles  to  32  miles;  April, 
11-5  miles  to  33-7  miles ;  May,  22*7  miles  to  36  miles ;  June,  30  miles ;  July, 
18-2  miles;  August,  15-7  miles  to  26*4  miles  per  day.  These  are  from  the 
leooords  of  75  observations. 

(182.)  Its  southern  edge  appears  to  be  in  about  2^^  to  2^  N.  up  to  the  head 
of  the  Bight,  and  as  the  southern  streams  set  in  an  opposite  direction,  they  are 
serrioeable  in  making  a  return  passage  as  presently  explained. 

The  temperature  of  the  Guinea  Current  is  high,  and  demonstrates  its  equa- 
torial origin,  although  the  branch  of  it  which  comes  from  the  northyrard  past 
Gape  Yerde  has  probably  a  lower  temperature  as  coming  from  a  higher  lati- 
tude. The  South  Equatorial  Current  to  the  southward  of  the  Ghiinea  Current 
is  ako  of  a  lower  temperature,  coming  direct  along  the  African  coast  from  the 
soothem  polar  regions.  The  mean  summer  temperature  is  about  78'',  but  in 
oor  winter  and  autumn  months  it  is  higher,  being  from  82*6°  to  83°  as  a  mean, 
and  sometimes  it  is  found  higher  than  this. 

(183.)  At  the  distance  of  about  180  miles  South  of  Cape  Palmas  (long. 
7}^  W.)  the  outer  border  of  the  Guinea  Current  sets  to  ^e  East,  and  the 
same  direction  of  it  continues  to  a  similar  distance  South  of  Cape  Three  Points 
(long.  2^  W.) ;  we  thence,  at  2°  North  of  the  Line,  find  it  take  a  more  northerly 
course,  toward  the  Bight  of  Benin  and  the  Bight  of  Biafra ;  in  the  latter  it 
mizes  with  the  waters  of  the  Souih  African  Current^  which,  coming  from  the 
South,  set  thence  to  the  North  and  N.W.,  and,  both  uniting,  form  a  head  in 
the  bight.  From  this  bight,  and  southward  of  the  Equator,  the  currents  thus 
blended  set  to  the  S.W.,  W.N.W.,  and  N.W.,  in  one  expanding  and  united 
ttresm,  which  greatly  facilitates  the  passage  of  ships  from  Fernando  Po  to 
Sierra  Leone. 

Near  Cape  Mount  the  current,  in  general,  sets  in  upon  the  shore,  and  on  the 
West  of  Cape  Palmas,  about  a  point  from  the  shore,  running  with  considerable 
Tiolence  round  the  Cape.  The  general  direction  between  Cape  Palmas  and 
Boimy,  or  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  is  easterly,  var^'ing  in  velocity  from  12  miles  in 
twenty-four  hours  to  30  miles  in  the  same  time.  From  April  to  September 
the  current  runs  with  the  greatest  rapidity  to  the  eastward ;  but,  from  the 
Imtter  end  of  September  to  March,  it  sets  occasionally  to  the  westward.  The 
Harmattan  Wind  is  also  accompanied  by  a  westerly  current,  and  a  tornado 
gives  an  impulse  to  the  water  in  the  same  direction,  which  frequently  continues 
during  a  day  or  two  afterwards.  In  the  Bight  of  Biafra  the  easterly  current 
is  met  by  that  from  the  southward,  as  noticed  on  page  113;  the  united  streams 
then  run  to  the  S.W.  and  westward,  as  explained  in  the  '*  North  Atlantic 
Memoir,*'  14th  edition,  page  343,  and  which  southern  tendency  is  subject  to 
considerable  variation,  from  the  effect  of  the  periodical  winds,  &cc. 

(184.)  Lieutenant  Brito  de  Capello,  of  the  Portuguese  Navy,  whose  observa- 
tions on  the  winds  on  the  African  coast  are  previously  given,  also  extended 
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his  enquiries  into  the  nature  of  the  currents.  From  the  same  work  we  extract 
the  following  on  our  present  subject. 

In  December,  Januart/,  and  Ffhruary,  the  Guinea  Current  is  felt  as  far  as 
23  or  25*^  W,,  and  faillier ;  and  runs  to  East  and  E.N,E.  between  the  parallel 
of  3^  and  5""  N,,  joining  the  current  which  comes  down  from  the  northward 
along  the  Africon  coast.  Its  axis,  or  the  portion  where  it  is  strongest  and  mo«t 
i-egular  as  far  as  Cape  Pahnas,  is  between  3^  and  4*^  N,  Its  southern  limit 
runs  fi  om  3^  N.  on  the  meridian  of  24^"  W.  to  2°  N.  on  2^  K  Its  velocity  is 
then  ab  lit  1  knot,  rarely  reaching  1^  mile  per  hour.  To  the  West  of  the 
islands  of*St.  Thomas  and  Anno  Bom  there  seems  to  be  a  whirl  or  conflict  be- 
tween it  and  the  South  African  current,  meeting  it  from  the  southward.  Near 
the  coast,  between  Cape  Lopez  and  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  there  is  frequently 
a  counter  current. 

(185.)  To  the  South  of  Cape  Lopez,  and  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
coast,  the  water  frequently  sets  to  the  South,  S.E.,  or  East,  and  Lieut.  Erito 
de  Capello  examined  into  138  mstances  of  this,  and  found  that  the  abnormal 
set  of  the  stream  is  dependant  on  ike  moon's  age.  From  the  last  quarter  tt> 
new  moon  there  were  40  instances  ;  from  new  moon  to  first  quarter  36  ;  from 
first  quarter  to  full  moon  only  17  ;  from  full  moon  to  last  quarter  36  occasions. 
This  reverse  current  then  gradually  increases  from  the  full  moon  to  the  last 
quarter,  and  attains  its  maximum  in  the  tliree  days  which  follow  the  lat^t 
quarter,  then  diminishes,  and  afterwards  attains  a  second  maximum  about  the 
time  of  tbe  new  moon.  There  b,  therefore,  e^-idently  some  connection  between 
the  tides  and  this  reverse  of  the  usual  cuncnt. 

(186.)  In  March  and  Jpril  the  Guinea  Cuixent  is  less  regular  and  powerful 
than  earlier  in  the  year.  In  Mai/  and  June  the  Equatorial  Current  is  at  its 
maximum  strength  and  greatest  regularity  in  the  neigbbourhood  of  the  Guinea 
Current,  which  is  irregular  and  uncertain  at  this  period,  but  is  usually  met 
MUth  between  the  parallel  of  S'^  or  4*^  to  7*^  or  8"^  North.  In  Jult/,  Au^ujt^aud 
Septemlter,  the  Guinea  Current  is  increasing,  and  sets,  in  its  western  part,  to 
N.E.  and  Ka.st,  or  toward  the  land.  Its  southern  edge  is  very  well  defined  by 
a  line  passing  from  5"*  N.  in  28'  W.,  to  the  meridian  of  5^  W,  on  T  30'  N., 
which  also  divides  it  from  the  Equatorial  Current.  Its  rate  is  usually  1  mile 
per  hour*  Near  Cape  Pal  mas,  where  it  is  more  regular,  its  mean  rate  is  1 J 
mile.  In  October  and  November  the  different  currents  are  moat  irregular  in 
these  parts.  The  North  African  Current,  when  it  reaches  tlic  latitudes  of  9"^ 
or  10^  N.,  runs  to  South  and  S.S.W,,  but  is  much  complicated  by  variable 
counter  currents.  The  Guinea  Current,  which  is  found  South  of  8*  or  9"  N., 
runs  generally  to  N.E.  and  E.N.E.,  but  is  not  well  defined  westward  of  24°  W, 
Its  southern  edge  is  much  more  southward  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  its 
velocity  is  about  tbe  same  as  at  other  periocb?. 

(187.)  This  is  all  that  need  be  said  on  tliis  peculiar  current,  which  has  such 
great  influence  on  the  nangation  of  the  West  coast  of  Africa,  as  it  is  shown 
hereafter.     The  illustrative  charts  will  afford  further  infonnation. 

Information  on  this  current  compiled  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Monthly 
Analysis,  1872,  and  Capt.  Toynbee's  work  on  the  Meteorology  of  the  area 
included  between  lat.  20^  N.  and  10"  S.,  and  long.  Itr  and  40^'  W,,  will  be 
found  in  the  **  North  Atlantic  Memoir,"  14th  edition,  pp.  344^347, 
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4.— The  Sontli  Equatorial  Current 

(188.)  The  great  tropical  drift,  caused  chiefly  by  the  S.E.  trade  wind,  is  not 
ifdl  distinguished  by  the  usual  term  of  the  ''  Equatorial  Current,"  which  more 
properly  belongs  to  that  just  described  as  lying  on  the  (meteorological)  Equator. 
Aoeording  to  the  usual  definition,  it  is  that  great  moving  mass  of  waters  which 
it  limitfid  on  the  North  by  the  Guinea  Current,  and  on  the  South  by  the 
Antarctic  Drift  Current,  having  in  fact  the  same  area  as  that  occupied  by  the 
8.E.  trade  wind,  and  in  some  degree  obeying  the  same  laws. 

(189.)  On  the  eastern  side  it  commences  with  the  South  African  current, 
that  northern  stream  which  sets  up  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  Cape 
Lopez  and  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  the  western  edge  of  which  is  not  well  defined, 
bat  merges  gradually  from  its  North  and  N.N.W.  direction  to  a  more  westerly 
course. 

(190.)  In  mid-ocean,  where  its  rate  and  persistence  are  the  most  marked,  it 
may  be  always  reckoned  on,  and  its  mean  velocity  will  be  found  varying  from 
10  to  15  or  20  miles  per  diem.  Sometimes  it  is  greater  than  this.  In  its 
northern  part  its  rate  is  greater,  sometimes  attaining  1}  to  2  knots  per  hour. 
Its  southern  limit  is  very  undefined  in  mid-ocean,  both  from  want  of  collected 
obaei  vntions  as  from  its  uncertainty,  but  more  will  be  said  on  this  when  the 
Antarctic  Currents  are  treated  of 

(191.)  Arrived  on  the  American  side,  this  great  drift  becomes  subject  to  the 
modifications  caused  by  the  wind  of  the  coasts  it  impinges  on.  In  the  northern 
part  it  sets  strongly  past  the  N.E.  point  of  Brasil,  and  along  its  northern  coast, 
and  is  considerably  altered,  varying  with  the  seasons,  as  it  passes  down  the 
eastern  coast 

(192.)  As  this  part  of  the  ocean  is  very  important  to  navigation,  since  a 
more  westerly  crossing  of  the  Equator,  in  passing  from  the  North  to  South, 
has  been  adopted,  it  is  very  desirable  that  it  should  be  properly  imder- 
stood.  Capt.  Maury  has  especially  insisted  that  there  is  no  danger  of  being 
horsed  to  leeward  of  Cape  San  Boque  by  westward  currents  with  a  well 
handled  ship. 

(193.)  He  says :  At  any  rate,  if  the  worst  comes  to  the  worst,  and  you  have 
to  go  into  a  dead  beat,  you  might  as  well  undertake  it  near  St.  Roque  as  in 
mid-ocean,  for  I  refer  each  navigator,  not  to  tradition,  but  to  his  own  expe- 
rience, and  to  the  hundreds  of  abstracts  that  have  been  quoted  in  this  and  pre- 
tIous  editions  of  this  work,  to  sustain  me  in  the  assurance  that  there  is  no 
current  between  the  line  and  St.  Roque  which  any  s<»man  who  knows  what  to 
do  with  his  ship,  and  who  has  a  ship  worthy  of  him,  need  fear.  Still,  not- 
withstanding all  this  array  of  fieiets,  notwithstanding,  we  challenge  any  navigator 
to  give  us  any  authority  or  evidence  in  favour  of  dangerous  currents  about  St. 
Boque  beyond  the  alarm  raised  by  hydrographcrs,  because  some  English 
transports  were  wrecked  there  in  the  last  century- :  I  say,  notwithstanding  the 
shipmasters  cannot  adduce  any  proof  in  favour  of  these  terrible  currents,  the 
belief  in  them  is  so  common  and  deep-seated  in  the  minds  of  mariners,  that 
many,  as  the  abstracts  I  have  quoted  will  show,  are  in  fear  and  trembling  of 
these  currents  of  fabulous  power  when  they  find  themselves  on  the  Equator  as 
flir  West  as  30®  or  31''.     The  fear  which  seamen  have  been  taught  to  entertain 
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of  St.  Roque  and  iU  currents  remind  one  of  the  dread  with  which  the  ancient 
mariners  regarded  the  Sirens  ;  and  all  that  is  wanted  to  break  this  modem 
Hpell  is  the  daring  of  ITlysaea. 

An  English  transport  of  the  last  century  could  not  sail  over  o  knots,  with  a 
favourable  wind,  at  best ;  and  what  could  she  do  in  turning  to  windward  any- 
where in  a  sen-way,  whether  there  was  any  current  or  not  ?  Of  course,  if 
such  a  vessel  fell  to  leeward  of  St.  Roque,  she  was  back-strapped  wiih  a  ven- 
geance* She  never  could  get  round.  But  this  is  not  the  case  with  modern 
ships.  Between  the  line  and  St,  Roque  a  current  of  1  or  2  knots  to  the  north- 
ward and  westward  is  sometimes  met  with.  But  what  is  such  a  current  to  a 
long-legged  ship  of  the  present  thy  ? 

(194.)  This  and  other  similar  remarks  have  been  apt  to  throw  the  manner 
off  his  guard  as  to  the  velocity  of  the  Equatorial  Current  here,  and  therefore 
we  repeat  what  has  been  given  in  former  editions^  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Fer- 
nando Noronha  and  St.  PauPs  Hocks,  it  has  been  found  to  run  at  2  J  miles  an 
hour,  and  that  off  the  N»K.  projection  of  Braail  a  still  greater  rate  prevails  at 
times. 

From  disregarding  the  silent  effects  of  this  westerly  drift,  many  sad  wrecks 
have  probably  occurred  of  late  years,  for,  during  the  late  surveys,  the  remains 
of  many  were  found  on  Liis  Rocas.  One  especially  deserves  notice,  that  of  the 
Duncan  Dunbar,  a  fine  ship  of  1,300  tons,  which  was  drifted  on  to  that 
treacherous  coral  reef,  on  the  night  of  October  7th,  1865,  becoming  a  total 
wreck,  but  the  lives  of  her  117  crew  and  passengers  were  saved, 

(195.)  From  some  remarks  which  were  publicly  made  at  that  time,  the 
Ilydrographic  Office  issued  the  following : — 

As  many  recent  navigators  have  in  practice  adopted  a  more  westerly  route 

for  crossing  the  Equator  than  prevailed  in  former  years,  it  appears  desirable 

that  the  facts  accumulated  as  to  the  general  correctness  of  the  foregoing  de- 

I  jcription»  and  especially  as  to  the  direction  and  strength  of  the  currents  in  the 

^  iricinity  of  the  Rocas  and  Cape  St.  Roque,  should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of 

seamen  briefly  and  clearly* 

The  East  India  ship  Britannia^  and  King  George,  transport,  were  wrecked 
on  the  Rocas  at  4  a.m,,  November  2nd,  1805,  when  the  current  set  at  the  rate 
of  2J  knots  to  the  easiwtiTd.-^Brasil  Fdot,  1818,  page  3L 

Lieutenant-Commander  Lee,  in  the  U.S.  brig  Dolphin,  wrs  employed  14 
days  in  March,  1851,  sounding  near  and  surveying  the  Rocas  and  their  vicinity. 
He  states,  "  the  current  in  the  vicinity  of  this  reef  sets  from  between  S.E^byE, 
and  E.  by  N.,  at  the  rate  of  from  J  to  IJ  knots  per  hour.  The  surfiice current 
found  by  trials  on  four  different  days  sets  from  between  S.E.  and  E.  by  X. 
from  J  to  I J  knots  per  hour.  At  our  anchorage  under  the  lee  of  Si^d  I&lzmd, 
the  tide  ran  from  i  to  J  knot  per  hour,  setting  from  between  S.S.E.  and 
E,  by  N.  towards  the  northward  and  westward ;"  also,  **  the  current  between 
the  Rocas  and  the  Main  sets  generally  from  the  southward  and  eastward  from 
1  to  I J  knots/* 

In  March*  1856,  ILM.8»  Sharpshooter,  Lieutenant-Commander  Parish,  an- 
chored near  the  Rocas,  and  at  the  suggestion  of  the  British  Consul  at  Pernam- 
buco»  planted  several  cocoa-nut  trees,  only  one  of  which  was  remaining  in 
1870.  In  this  officer*8  remarks  he  states,  **We  found  the  current  to  set  j 
W.N.W.,  true,  between  1  and  2  miles  per  hour/* 
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On  the  12tih  of  NoTember,  1856,  in  tlie  afternoon,  the  ship  True  Briton^  in 
pming  the  Bocas,  and  oheerring  signals  of  distress  on  the  shore,  endeavoured 
to  eommmiicate  and  render  assistance  bj  boat,  but  from  the  strength  of  the 
emciit  was  unable  to  do  so  from  the  ship  being  swept  to  leeward  so  fast.  On 
tibe  IJltli  of  NoTember,  it  is  stated,  ''  found  that  the  ship  during  the  last  24 
hoan  had  been  set  to  the  westward  60  miles.  On  the  14di  of  November,  find 
Ikttt  tlie  ship  has  been  set  to  the  westward  36  miles  during  the  last  24  hours.*' 
In  1858,  Commander  J.  H.  Selwyn,  in  H.M.S.  /Srren,  visited  the  Rocas,  and 
erected  a  temporary  beacon.  He  states  that  the  "  anchorage  is  £Edr,  and  pro- 
toeled  from  the  prevalent  swell  fromN.E.  to  S.E.,"  and,  ''from  its  situation  in 
the  heart  of  a  westerly  current,  which  varies  in  force  from  1  to  2  miles,  and 
ili  oomparative  vicinity  to  the  mainland,  a  lighthouse  would  be  most  valuable 
to  tlie  mariner,  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  his  position  with  certainty."  A 
lig^thoaae  is  now  in  course  of  construction  on  these  rocks. 

Nomerona  other  isolated  examples  of  the  westerly  current  prevailing  near 
tibia  reef  will  be  found  in  published  works ;  but  the  following  analysis  of  the 
ngisten  of  930  ships,  which  have  been  deposited  with  the  Meteorological 
Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  between  1856  and  1865,  will  doubtless  be 
dff  iiif  tl  sufficient. 

Of  these  930  ships  passing  from  the  North  to  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean, 
43  paaspd  within  a  distance  of  30  to  40  miles  East  or  West  of  the  Rocas 
at  TBrioua  seasons  of  the  year.  Of  these  forty-two,  fourteen  do  not  record 
whether  they  have  experienced  any  current  or  not.  One  experiences  "a 
atnng  westerly  current,"  and  was  '*  driven  back."  The  remaining  twenty- 
seven  firand  currents  of  the  following  direction  and  rate. 

11  Tcssels  were  set  West : — 4  of  these  from  48  to  24  miles,  and  the 

remaining  7  from  20  to  10  miles 

a  day. 
8  „  W.N.W. :— 4  of  these  from  51  to  30  miles,  and  4 

from  29  to  21  miles  a  di^. 
6  „  W.S.W.:— 3  of  these  from  48  to  30  miles,  and  2 

from  20  to  10  miles  a  day. 

1  „  S.W. : — 40  miles  a  day. 

2  y,  North : — 42  to  8  miles  a  day. 

The  strongest  of  these  twenty-seven  recorded  currents  were  found  in  June, 
July,  August,  and  November. 


S.  A,  O. 
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5.— Tht  Braiilian  Cnrreiiti, 


(108.)  On  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Brasll  tbe  Stream  Ciirrents,  formed  m  al- 
ready noticed,  are  varied  according  to  the  direction  of  tbe  winds  or  monsoons, 
and  the  inclination  of  the  coaat.  The  Baron  Eoussin  sayst  "  As  the  winds  do 
not  impede  the  nftvigation  of  these  coasts,  neither  do  the  currents ;  they 
generally  follow  the  winds,  according  to  their  force  and  direction  ;  for  there  la 
no  river  between  Maranhara  and  the  Isle  of  St.  Catherine  powerful  enough  at 
its  mouth  to  carry  with  it  any  sensible  motion  into  the  sea  to  more  than  1  or  2 
leagues  from  the  coast*  The  winds  are  variable,  so  are  the  currents ;  their 
change  is  very  quick.  In  these  warm  seas  the  waters  are  very  clear,  and  they 
are  disturbed  by  the  first  impulse  given  tbem>  At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours, 
if  the  breeze  he  strong,  you  may  observe  a  current  running  in  tbe  sarae  direc- 
tion. After  a  great  number  of  observations  on  the  cmrents,  we  have  estimated, 
I  more  or  less,  their  velocity  along  the  coast,  from  the  Ishind  of  St.  Catherine  to 
Pemamhuco,  at  six- tenths  of  a  mile  an  hour  in  the  two  monsoons ;  it  is  often 
I  under  that  quantity,  rarely  above  it,  sometimes  nothing.  The  velocity  of  the 
currents  is  more  considerable  in  the  southern  monsoon  than  in  the  northern, 
because  the  wind  is  stronger  in  the  first  instance  than  in  the  other. 

"  But  the  velocity  varies  on  different  parts  of  the  coast*  Between  the  parallel 
of  the  Island  of  St.  Catherine  and  that  of  the  Abrolhos,  or  18°  S.,  and  from  6 
to  30  miles  from  land,  tbe  cun*ent  is  hardly  to  be  discerned  in  any  season. 
From  the  ISth  to  the  11th  degree  tbe  waters  carry  you  to  the  N.W.  during 
tbe  southern  monsoon.  From  tbe  llth  to  the  9th  degree,  in  proceeding 
northward,  the  waters  cany  you  to  the  northward  with  greater  velocity,  which 
increases  at  times  to  the  rate  of  36  miles  in  the  twcntj'-four  hours,  and  is 
seldom  less  than  20  miles.  To  tbe  N,W,  of  Cape  St.  Roque  it  sometimes  sets 
at  the  rate  of  48  miles  per  day,  the  waters  running  W.N.W,  in  the  direction 
of  the  coaett 

"  On  passing  Pemambuco,  and  in  following  the  land  to  the  northward,  the 
currents  and  monsoons  can  rarely  have  any  influence  of  consequence  to  naviga- 
tion. More  to  the  sotUbward  tlieir  effect  is  greater,  and  they  may  be  con- 
Kidered  as  tides ;  these,  again,  are  not  important,  as  they  do  not  extend  far 
from  land,  and  only  affect  vessels  going  to  the  small  ports  or  creeks  on  the 
coast.     Most  of  the  great  ports  are  subject  to  tbe  regular  tides, 

**  Adverting  to  what  has  been  said  on  the  winds  and  currents  off  tbe  coast 
of  Brasil,  we  must  conclude,  first,  that  between  the  Isle  of  St*  Catherine  and 
Olinda,  or  Pemambuco,  there  is  no  permanent  obstacle  against  navigation  ;  and 
tbe  recommendation  to  make  the  land  to  windward  of  tbe  place  you  are  going 
to,  is  a  matter  of  precaution  to  preserve  yourself  from  all  disappointment. 
Secondly,  from  the  Point  of  Olinda,  all  along  to  C^ipe  St.  Roque,  and  theuce  to 
the  Isle  of  Maranham,  prudence  dictates  that  you  should  keep  to  the  eastward 
of  the  point  you  would  arrive  at,  after  compensating  in  tbe  track  the  effect  of 
the  currents  carrying  you  to  the  W.N.W.*' 

(197.)  Captain  llewett  says,  *' Eiuring  tbe  southerly  monsoon  tbe  currents 
to  tbe  southward  of  Cape  St.  Augiistin  are  not  so  powerful  as  to  the  northward, 
where  they  increase  in  strength  until  the  months  of  June  and  July,  and  then 
gradually  decline.     On  the  contTEtry,  in  the  northerly  monsoon  they  are  gene- 
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TtHj  Tcxy  strong  to  the  southward  of  Cape  St.  Augustin,  when  they  are  weak 
to  die  northward,  as  they  have  tome  difficulty  in  detaching  themselves  from 
the  stream  which  runs  from  the  S.E.  trade  around  Cape  St.  Roque." 

Mr  lindley  also  notices  that  '*  A  strong  current  runs  southward  from  Cape 
St.  Angttstin,  commencing  ahout  the  middle  of  October,  and  continuing  until 
Juraezy ;  after  which  there  is  no  particular  current  till  the  middle  of  April, 
when  a  powerful  one  sets  in  northerly  till  July,  and  then  subsides  in  like 

Hie  southern  tendency  of  the  current  was  felt  in  proceeding  from  Fernando 
Norooha  to  Bahia,  by  Captain  FitzRoy,  who  says,  ''  From  the  2drd  to  the  27th 
of  Fefanuuy,  1832,  we  found  a  current  setting  to  the  southward,  between  20 
and  80  miles  each  day.  This  was  quite  unexpected  by  me,  for  I  thought  we 
•honld  heye  been  set  westward." 

(198.)  Captain  Mouchez,  who  surveyed  and  examined  the  coast  between 
Behin  and  the  Riyer  Plate,  whose  observations  on  the  winds  have  been  pre- 
Tionsly  given  (pages  57,  58),  gives  the  following  summary : — 

At  120  or  150  miles  off  the  coast  of  Brasil  the  current  generally  desoends, 
pemllel  with  the  coast,  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  and  is  the  southern  branch  of 
the  great  South  Equatorial  Current  which  bifurcates  on  Cape  San  Roque.  It 
has  a  mean  velocity  of  20  to  15  miles  in  the  24  hours,  and  loses  its  force  as  it 
progresses  southward,  and  besides  it  varies  with  the  seasons  and  force  of  the 
wind.  It  is  scarcely  sensible  beyond  the  tropic,  or  the  parallel  of  Rio  Janeiro. 
Ccmbined  with  the  drift  of  the  S.E.  trade  wind,  it  frequently  sets  toward  the 
knd  to  the  S.W.  or  W.S.W. 

(199.)  Between  this  ciurent  and  the  land,  the  movement  of  the  sur&ce- 
wsters  is  entirely  dependant  on  the  wind ;  if  it  blows  twenty-four  hours  in 
the  same  direction,  either  N.E.  or  S.W.,  the  current  sets  in  with  proportionate 
strength.  Thus,  during  the  N.E.  winds,  especially  between  October  and 
■  January,  the  current  sets  to  the  S.W.  with  a  velocity  frequently  reaching  25 
or  30  miles  per  day.  The  velocity  is  greatest  near  the  projecting  points,  such 
as  Cape  St.  Augustin,  the  Rio  Doce,  Capes  San  lliom6  and  Frio,  &c.  Vessels 
at  tlus  seas(m,  making  the  land  at  Pemambuco  or  Bahia,  should  reckon  on  a 
drift  of  a  mile  an  hour,  and  act  accordingly.  Many  ships  have  been  drifted 
36  to  40  miles  to  the  S.W.  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

(200.)  But  these  currents  cease  with  the  cause  which  produced  them,  and 
do  not  offer  that  permanent  obstacle  that  is  met  with  on  the  northern  coast, 
from  the  continued  drift  to  the  westward  that  is  encountered  there.  With  the 
exception  of  the  three  or  four  months  of  srmimer,  November,  December,  and 
January,  when  the  N.E.  winds  are  in  full  strength,  the  currents  are  weak  and 
variable.  During  the  S.W.  monsoon  they  are  equally  feeble  to  the  northward. 
They  are  strongest  in  June  and  July. 

(201.)  Near  the  land,  and  imder  the  lee  of  some  of  the  headlands,  as  to  the 
southward  of  Capes  San  lliom6  and  Frio,  there  are  counter-currents  to  the 
N.E.,  although  at  a  few  leagues  outside  they  run  strongly  to  the  S.W.  This 
IS  sufficiently  explained  by  the  relative  direction  and  form  of  the  land.  Along 
ihe  coast  of  Pemambuco  near  the  land  there  is  frequently  a  strong  northerly 
counter-current,  which  makes  it  difficult  for  a  vessel  to  hold  her  own,  if  over- 
taken by  calm  when  nearing  the  land. 

(202.)  It  is  therefore  manifest  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  currents  do  not 
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offer  any  very  serious  difficulties  to  navigating  in  any  direotion  on  these  portions 
of  the  Brazilian  coasta. 

(203.)  At  Cape  San  Roque^  and  along  the  Korth  coast  of  Brasil  in  its  vicinity, 
the  ciurent  acts  to  the  N.W.  and  West,  at  firora  20  to  60  miles  per  day,  be- 
tween March  and  September,  hut  during  the  other  part  of  the  year  at  much 
less  veb>city.     Some  further  notices  on  this  will  be  found  hereafter. 


0,— The  SoEtherD  Connecting  Current. 

After  the  Brasilian  current  has  reached  the  parallel  of  the  Tropic  of  Capri- 
corn in  its  southward  course,  it  is  influenced  by  the  variable  and  westerly 
winds,  which  have  been  termed  the  **  calms  '*  of  Capricorn ;  and  the  waters, 
obedlrnt  to  th^ir  impulse,  giadually  assume  a  more  easterly  direction,  and 
blending  on  their  southern  edge  with  the  Aiitiirctic  drift,  they  form  that  con- 
necting bnk  in  the  circulation  of  the  sur&ce  waters  of  the  South  Atlantic, 
which  is  in  some  degree  analogous  to  that  which  is  seen  in  the  other  oceans, 
especially  in  the  North  Atlantic  and  North  Pacific,  where  the  waters  pas** 
"giadually  around  the  area,  leaving  a  space  in  the  centre  of  comparatively  still 
f waters.     This  southern  branch  of  the  circulation  in  the  South  Atlantic  was 
[termed  by  Major  Rejinell  from  this  cause,  the  Southern  Connecting  Currents 
But  this  is,  perhaps,  scarcely  definite,  for  the  westerly  drift  of  the  antarctic 
waters  unite  to  form  this  compensative  movement  of  the  water. 

This  current  flows  eastward  over  the  ocean  between  the  Tariable  drifts^  Ate, 
in  the  parallel  of  40''  S.,  and  the  S.E.  trade  wind,  commencing  in  that  of  25^, 
Major  Renncll  accounts  for  it  thus  :  **  From  between  20*  and  25^  S.  to  the 
verge  of  the  trade  wind,  the  drift  cuiTent  on  the  West  side  of  the  Atlantic 
take»»  a  bend  to  the  southward  through  the  whole  space,  generally,  fixim  the 
ct*ast  of  Brasil  to  1 7"  of  longitude  East  from  it,  or  about  300  leagues,  which 
may  probably  be  accounted  for  from  the  quantity  of  drift  impelled  to  the 
westward  by  the  trade  wind,  and  wliich  cannot  reach  the  coast  from  want  of 
room,  and  can  e^^cape  no  other  way.  This  accumulated  water,  passing  to  the 
South  beyond  the  limits  of  the  tmde  wind,  and  consequently  of  the  western 
drift,  runs  off  to  the  eastward,  and  is  consequently  augmented  in  its  way  by 
the  prevailing  icettterly  winds,  and  by  drift  bending  southward,  becomes 
a  large  stream  before  its  arrival  at  the  neigh boinrhood  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.'* 

This  is  ft  part  of  the  ocean  but  imperfectly  known ;  so  that,  generally,  be- 
twcen  30**  and  40*^  of  latitude,  and  longitudes  35°  and  40°  West,  is  nearly  a 
blank  in  the  chart.  It  itj,  however,  known  that  a  constant  drift  or  slow 
current  nms  to  the  East  or  E,N.E.  from  the  Island  of  Tristan  da  Cunha;  and, 
indeed,  every  circumstance  proves  that  there  is  a  general  motion  to  the  East 
between  the  parallels  of  30*^  and  40''  South,  and  which,  when  it  approaches 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  a  very  wide  and  strong  current,  strong  enough  to 
run  2^000  miles  beyond  the  Cape. 

(204.)  To  the  southward  of  the  region  of  the  S.E.  trade  wind,  and  extending 
as  far  toward*  the  icy  barrier  as  the  parallels  just  adverted  to>  there  is  a 
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at  nummg  in  an  easterly  direction  all  round  the  globe.  We  haTe  several 
poHliTe  eridenoes  of  this  apart  firom  the  detached  observationfi  of  ships  pass- 
ing in  its  inflnenoe.  Theae  are  a£Porded  by  current  bottles,  which  have  been 
affaomiioh  aerriee  in  generalizing  the  circulatory  system  in  the  Atlantic. 
Okie  of  theae,  recorded  by  Captain  Sir  James  Ross,  which  travelled  around  a 
Ivge  portion  of  the  earth's  circumference,  and  was  thrown  on  Cape  Liptrap, 
Sooth  Anatxalia,  proving  indisputably  the  continuity  of  the  Southern  Connect- 
mg  Cnnrent  of  the  South  Athmtic  with  the  easterly  drifts  in  the  Southern 
Indian  Ocean. 

Again,  a  bottle  waa  picked  up  on  Kangaroo  Island,  South  Australia,  in  the 
latter  part  of  1863,  which  had  been  thrown  overboard  from  the  Dutch 
frigate  Firinses  Amalia,  in  lat  39''  89'  S.,  long.  66°  T  E.  (or  about  300  milea 
North  of  Kerguelen  Land),  fifteen  months  previously.  The  distance  travelled 
vaa  about  4,000  miles,  giving  a  rate  of  9*1  miles  per  day. 

Another  bottle  has  formed  an  important  link  in  the  connection  of  the 
currents,  like  that  quoted  by  Sir  James  Ross,  by  crossing  a  part  of  the  ocean 
between  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  space  almost  unknown 
and  vntraversed  by  commerce.  It  was  thrown  overboard  by  Captain  Tobiu, 
Cram  the  ship  Ocean  Chief,  in  lat.  42''  40^  S.,  long.  42^^  32^  W.  (850  milea 
HBJL  of  the  River  Rate),  in  January,  1857.  It  was  picked  up  at  sea  by 
Guptein  Wilhama,  of  the  whaler  Gideon  Hwvland,  December  16,  1857,  in  lat. 
39^  SO'  8^  long.  36^  85'  E.,  a  distance  of  3,850  miles  in  350  days,  at  the  rate 
of  11  milea  per  day. 

(205.)  These  three  examples  will  suffice  to  show  that  there  is  a  drift  of  ai 
lettt  an  average  of  10  miles  a  day  to  the  eastward,  inclining  to  North,  on  the 
panRel  of  40%  as  may  be  derived  from  theoretical  conclusions.  The  recorded 
ca^erienoe  of  currents  by  passing  ships  in  these  latitudes  is  unfortunately  very 
acnntj,  and  it  may  be  broadly  stated  that  the  maximum  easterly  drift  is  in 
about  43*^  to  50"^  S.  By  keeping  between  these  parallels,  a  vessel  will  be 
benefitted  to  the  greatest  amount  by  their  influence.  Further  to  the  North  it 
ia  probable  that  this  drift  may  gradually  merge  into  the  wanner  waters  of  the 
tropical  current,  impelled  by  the  trade  winds  in  the  same  manner  as  ia 
tamed  for  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  anti-trades  into  the  regular  trade 
winds.  But  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  stated,  as  is  well  known  to  all  sailors, 
that  these  drifts  are  much  influenced  by  the  prevalent  wind,  and  that,  there- 
fore, a  contrary  wind  will  weaken  or  stop  the  eastward  tendency,  as  a  strong 
westerly  wind  may  increase  its  velocity. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  Southern  Connecting  Current  blcnda 
with  the  Counter  Current  from  the  Bank  of  Agulhae. 
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7.— The  Antarctio  Cunentt. 

(206,)  For  the  present  work,  specially  adapted  for  the  services  of  ordinary 

SiaTigation,  it  will  be  needless  to  carry  the  deacriptions  of  the  currents  and 

^ their  origin  to  those  high  latitudes,  fai-  beyond  the  tracks  of  commerce.  The«e 

'have  only  been  yiaited  by  scientific  expeditions  specially  sent  Bind  adapted  for 

*tbese  adventures,  or  by  a  few  hardy  seamen  who  have  ventured  so  far  away 

from  the  welHrequcnted  paths  in  search  of  whales  or  seals. 

(207.)  Unlike  the  other  great  southern  oceans,  tlie  South  Atlantic  has  no 
known  great  southern  limit  of  land.  As  far  as  has  been  penetrated  by  Cook, 
Weddeli,  Biscoe,  Bellingshauseii,  Ross,  &c.,  where  free  from  the  dense  masses 
of  ice,  it  is  open  oocan.  But  as  the  constitution  of  the  southern  ice-drift 
differs  from  that  of  the  Arctic  regions,  requiring  a  land-basis,  generally,  for 
Its  formation,  it  is  fairly  to  be  inferred,  that  in  a  higher  southern  point  than  has 
as  yet  been  reached,  the  solid  ice-bound  terra -austral  is  would  be  met  with  ; 
otherwise  the  great  masses  of  iee-bcrgs  which  are  at  times  met  with 
throughout  its  whole  breadth  could  not  be  formed.  In  the  few  words  which 
follow,  only  the  general  features  of  the  drift  which  brings  these  immense 
formations  iftithin  the  usual  routes  of  the  vessels  bound  roimd  either  cape,  will 
be  given,  and  these  will  be  ttikcn  from  our  Directory  for  the  Indian  Ocean,  as 
equally  applicable  to  the  present  subject. 

(2 OS.)  From  a  consideration  of  the  observations  of  these  exploratory 
voyages,  which  hftve  been  taken  in  the  summer  season  only,  we  may  form 
some  certain  deductions,  and  we  have  the  remarkable  feature  of  the  whole,  or 
nearly  the  whole,  of  the  surface  waters  in  a  zone  between  56°  S.  and  65*  8., 
or  the  margin  of 'the  laiid^  setting  towards  an  impenetrable  barrier,  which,  as 
far  as  it  is  at  present  known,  encircles  the  South  pole  either  in  the  form  of 
stupendous  ice-difis,  or  of  lofty  mountains  descending  nearly  to  the  water's 
edge,  ^^thout  any  known  passage  into  an  interior  basin  for  the  admission  of 
ocean  influences  into  so  large  a  portion  of  the  earth's  surface. 

(209,)  Of  course,  the  impact  of  this  southerly  current  must  have  some  out- 
let, but  on  the  surlace  of  the  waters  this  is  not  appreciated,  and  it  is  to  the 
inferior  strata  of  the  polar  waters  that  we  must  look  for  the  necessar)''  com- 
pensation. We  have  all  evidence  of  a  northerly  set  in  the  drifting  of  the 
enormous  and  deeply  floating  ice-bergs.  lliese  vast  masses  so  deeply  im- 
mersed, can  be  hut  little  influenced  by  the  wind,  and  therefore  it  must  be  to 
current  that  their  reaching  the  low  latitudes  they  are  found  in  must  be  owing. 
In  very  high  latitudes,  as  from  70*^  to  65°,  their  progress  is  but  slow.  Esti- 
mated by  Sir  James  Ross,  in  some  instances  at  not  more  than  a  mile  a  day  ; 
while,  with  a  much  lower  parallel,  Captain  Wilkes  estimated  the  progress  of 
the  drift  at  from  half  a  mile  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  per  hour  in  latitude, 

(210.)  It  is,  therefore,  probable  that  their  motion  is  due  to  an  under  cur- 
rent, which  reverting  from  the  south-easterly  set  (208)  up  to  the  edge  of  the 
great  barrier,  thcaa  turns  to  the  North,  and  afterwards  to  the  N.E.  and  East, 
forming  a  portion  of  the  Southern  Connecting  Current,  and  the  effects  of 
which  iire  made  manifest  in  the  cold  currents  which  are  encountered  on  the 
western  shores  of  Patagonia  and  Africa,  and  perhaps  of  Australia,  setting  to 
the  northward  along  those  coasts :  the  projection  of  the  iVmerican  and  African 
continents  being  transverse  to  its  line  of  direction. 
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(211.)  This  north-easterly  current  is  an  equivalent  to  the  well-known  north- 
easterly drift  which,  as  is  well  known,  prevails  in  North  latitude,  and  brings 
tlie  wanner  waters  of  the  tropics  to  the  shores  of  Europe  and  America, 
leaying  the  opposite  or  western  shores  of  the  ocean  in  Tartary  and  Labrador, 
although  in  similar  latitudes,  in  a  climate  very  far  colder  than  those  under 
their  influence.  From  the  scanty  observations  we  possess,  it  is  manifest  that 
little  more  can  be  said  of  their  persistence  and  velocity  than  has  been  stated ; 
but  this  easterly  set  may  be  generally  reckoned  on  by  those  vessels  which 
may  venture  into  these  high  latitudes.  That  it  exists  throughout  the  year  is 
manifest,  from  the  fact  that  no  season  is  entirely  free  from  the  presence  of 
floating  ice,  which  indicates  this  northern  sub-surface  current,  drifting  it  to 
the  eastward.  These  ice-drifts  will  be  noticed  more  at  length  in  the  pages 
following. 
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(212.)  In  high  latitudes  one  great  source  of  danger  and  apprehension  is  the 
existence  of  those  floating  masses  which,  uncertain  in  their  locality,  cannot  be 
guarded  against  without  a  zealous  look-out ;  and  this  is  especially  the  case 
on  the  western  side  in  passing  round  Cape  Horn.  The  nature  of  the  antarctic 
drift,  which  transports  these  vast  impediments  into  the  path  of  commerce,  has 
been  just  described.  A  few  remarks  will  follow  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
aouthem  icebergs. 

(213.)  The  whole  of  the  southern  icy  barrier  b  formed  of  Ainc^ice,  and 
owes  nothing  to  the  sea  of  its  enormous  magnitude.  The  perfectly  wall-£Etced 
elifb  forming  their  outer  margin,  are  usually  firom  150  to  210  ft.  above  the 
water  level,  indicating  a  thickness  of  over  1,000  ft.,  and  these  cliffs  extend 
iminterruptedly  for  many  hundred  miles,  being  approachable  in  the  summer  to 
its  loot.  "  The  upper  surface  of  these  tabular  barriers,''  says  Sir  James  Boss, 
**  is  like  an  inmiense  plain  of  frosted  silver ;  gigantic  icicles  depended  from 
every  projecting  point  of  its  perpendicular  cliflls,  proving  that  it  sometimes 
thaws,  which  otherwise  we  could  not  have  believed.  In  the  North,  in 
August,  the  equivalent  month  to  February,  streams  of  water  constantly  pour 
from  every  iceberg." 

(214.)  The  regularity  of  their  figure  must  be  owing  to  its  being  undisturbed 
by  ocean  influence  during  its  formation,  and  to  its  being  free,  or  compara- 
tively  free,  from  those  changes  which  alternate  thawing  and  freezing  would 
create.  These  fields  of  ice  must  then  be  formed  by  deposition  on  their  upper 
sorfiice  only;  and  as  rain  is  almost  or  quite  unknown,  the  fogs  and  snows  are  the 
sources  of  their  increase.  These  depositions  being  formed  on  the  land,  which 
at  a  very  considerable  distance  from  its  outer  edge  rises  into  lofty  mountains 
which  it  is  possible,  or  in  some  cases  probable,  consist  of  ice,  and  thus,  fitmi 
the  weight  of  their  upper  strata,  form  continuous  glaciers,  and  thrust  forward 
those  parts  which  have  been  formed  on  and  beyond  the  foot  of  these  motm- 
tains,  which  then  being  brought  within  the  disruptive  powers  of  the  sea  are 
detached,  and  form  the  floating  bergs.  The  thickness  and  density  of  the 
antarctic  ices  will  allow  of  the  supposition  that  they  are  bodily  thrust  forward 
toward  the  sea,  even  if  the  inclination  down  which  they  move  be  very  gradual 
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and  that  the  interior  portions  of  the  land  has  hy  continual  accretion  obtained 
sufficient  eleyatioii,  however  vast  it  may  be,  to  form  a  sca\vard  slope  of  sufficient 
inclination. 

(215.)  The  period  required  fot*  the  depositioo  of  such  a  mass  of  ice  is  a 
very  intercflting  question.  These  tabular  bergs  arc  all  stratified  horizontally^ 
in  some  cases  very  completely  so,  by  layers  of  dense  and  porous  or  snow-ice. 
These  Layers,  according  to  Captaia  WHkes,  vary  from  6  inches  to  4  ft.  in 
thickness.  Respecting  the  faU  of  snow,  supposing  it  to  be  1  inch  per  diem, 
it  would  take  30  years  to  form  a  mass  of  the  usual  thickness.  Fogs  are  also 
a  very  efficient  aid  to  their  increase,  for  the  same  voyager  states  that  his  ship 
and  rigging  were  covered  with  ice  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick  in  a  few  hours 
during  a  fog* 

(216.)  It  is  Btatcd  that  there  is  no  pack-ice  on  the  antarctic  coast.  It 
would  seem  that  all  the  vast  quantities  of  floating  ice  are  derived  from  the 
degradation  of  those  wall -faced  cliffy*  This  is  a  very  important  distinction 
from  the  Arctic  ices,  where  the  *'pack"  formed  on  the  surface  of  the  sea  during 
winter,  forms  by  far  the  largest  portion.  In  the  North,  when  it  is  broken  up, 
it  is  in  pieces  many  miless  in  diameter ;  in  the  South  these  masses  are  not  a 
mile  in  circuit. 

(217.)  These  tabiilar  bergs,  rising  200  ft.  and  upwards  from  the  surface,  are 
gubmerged  800  or  1 ,000  ft.  beneath  the  sea.  Drifted  by  the  northerly  (sub- 
surface)  set,  they  are  brought  into  warmer  water,  which  dissolves  their  deeply 
seated  bases,  which  at  first  are  generally  covered  with  boulders  and  earth,  and 
CTodea  Aem  into  every  variety  of  fantastic  form,  and  thus  they  ultimately  lose 
their  originid  line  of  flotation,  and  roll  over  in  every  direction,  till  at  last 
they  disappear  as  field  or  pack-ice. 

(218.)  Their  prodmity  is  said  to  be  invariably  announced  by  a  fall  in  the 
temperatui'e  of  the  sea  and  air,  and  it  is  to  this  monition  ehiefly  that  the  sailor 
must  trust  for  safety  during  the  night  or  in  foggy  weather,  which  too  often 
accompanies  their  presence*      But  it  is  not  always  that  this  indication  is  ' 
correct,  for  when  the  ice  is  to  leeward  both  of  wind  and  current,  it  is  manifest  j 
that  this  indication  cannot  be  so  well  depended  on  until  in  close  proximity  to  | 
the  danger. 

(210.)  The  late  Mr.  Towson,  so  well  known  for  his  useful  labours  in  the  | 
service  of  navigation,  drew  up,  in  1859,  the  most  perfect  account  of  the] 
southern  ices,  and  fix)m  his  paper  vre  extract  the  following  residts  of  his  in* 
vestigations,  which  later  and  more  extensive  inquiries  have  not  impugned. 

(220.)  From  the  consideration  of  the  facts  collected,  Mr.  Towson  draws  the  ] 
following  practical  conclusions  : — 

First. — That  the  period  comprising  the  months  of  November  and  December, 
1854,  and  January,  February,  March,  and  April,  1855,  was  a  most  extra- 
ordinary  season  for  icebergs .  In  cverj^  part  of  the  southern  hemisphere  South 
of  the  fortieth  parallel,  the  number  of  icebergs  met  with  during  these 
months  was  beyond  all  recorded  precedent.  We  had,  during  that  j^eriod, 
far  greater  number  reported  than  the  total  of  every  other  season  from  the  time 
of  Captain  Cook  down  to  the  present  year.  Whether  such  phenomena  are 
periodical,  or  that  of  1854 — 55  is  an  exceptional  one,  we  cannot  decide  ;  but 
from  the  reports  of  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  the  seal  trade,  we  believe 
that  for  60  years  previously  there  had  been  no  season  bearing  the  least  com- 
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ptriMii  with  the  one  under  consideration.  It  has  heen  ohserved  that  meteoro- 
logieal  cycles  exist  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  If  there  exists  a  cycle  in 
which  such  seasons  return,  the  period  must  he  secular.  One  individual  cannot 
therefore  determine  this  point. 

Secondly. — ^That  by  fiir  the  greatest  number  of  icebergs  is  met  with  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  during  the  six  months  of  November,  December,  January, 
Febnuury,  March,  and  April.  I  have  not  the  record  of  a  single  iceberg  having 
been  sighted  in  the  midwinter  months  of  June  and  July,  and  they  have  been 
sddom  reported  in  the  months  of  May  and  August.  And  further,  that  east- 
ward of  the  Horn  there  is  a  space  bordering  on  both  the  outward  and  home- 
ward track,  which  may  be  regarded  as  dangerous  from  ice. 

As  fiur,  however,  as  the  homeward  passage  from  Australia  is  affected  by  the 
consideration  of  this  locality,  it  tends  only. to  confirm  our  previous  conviotionf» 
and  we  have  more  abundant  reasons  than  ever  to  impress  on  the  mariner  the 
propriety  of  sighting  the  Horn  and  the  Falkland  Islands  on  his  homeward 
passage.  He  has  every  inducement  to  follow  this  track.  It  is  fiavourable  for 
mfllring  a  short  passage,  and  it  wUl  keep  the  ship  clear  from  the  only  locality, 
adjacent  to  the  passage  either  out  or  home,  in  which  real  danger  exists  on 
account  of  the  ice.  I  think  great  sacrifices  should  be  made  to  follow  this  part 
of  the  route  home  rigidly,  for  I  have  not  met  with  any  very  extraordinary 
voyage  home  made  by  a  ship  that  has  given  to  the  Horn  or  the  Falkland 
Iftlands  a  wide  berth.  In  all  cases  in  which  no  danger  has  been  experienced 
from  ice,  delays  have  been  occasioned,  and  the  passage  has  been  spoiled ;  nor 
have  I  a  case  on  record  in  which  any  mariner,  following  this  advice,  has  met 
with  ice  after  arriving  East  of  the  meridian  of  Td""  W. 

(221.)  Mr.  Towson's  valuable  labours  were  afterwards  supplemented  by  a 
further  accession  of  examples,  which  were  inserted  in  the  ''Meroantile  Mariiie 
Magazine  "  of  1859.  The  list  was  much  extended  by  the  addition  of  all  the 
notices  which  were  received  by  the  Meteorological  Department  of  the  Board 
of  Trade,  up  to  the  period  of  the  death  of  its  lamented  founder.  Admiral 
FitzRoy.  From  the  report  issued  on  this  subject,  the  following  table  of  ice 
drifts  recorded  in  that  office,  as  having  been  encountered  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  is  selected.  It  is  arranged  according  to  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
commencing  with  June,  the  mid- winter  month.  It  is  also  illustrated  by  the 
Chart  (page  127),  which  shows  the  locality  of  them. 
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An  iceberg  about  1,000  feet  higb. 
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Mflny  iceberg*  and  fields. 
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Font  ioebergB. 
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An  iceberg,  300  feet  high  and  40O  feet  long. 
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An  iceberg,  400  feet  bigh  auci  1,000  feet  long. 
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Pack  ice. 
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Pack  ice. 
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Four  icebergBf  100  to  200  feet  bigb.                          ^^H 
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BX.  and  N.W.                                                               ■ 
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Qne  iceberg,  100  feet  bigb,  and  four  smaller  ones.           H 
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An  iceberg,  a  mile  in  circnrnforence,                         ^^H 
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Icebergd.                                                                            ^^H 
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A  very  large  ioeberg,  200  feel  bigb  and  nearly          ■ 
8  miles  long.                                                                    ■ 
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38 

40 

PasKfKl  to  East  of  s  large  ice  island,  the  extent  of          ■ 
which  from  North  to  South  wai  about  25  miles.           H 
Thirty -on  Q  iceVrgs  seen  in  sailing  140  miles  to           H 
K.  by  E.  from  the  poiition  of  the  ice  iil^md.           ■ 
(From  Mercantile  Mar.  Mag.,  JM&.  &  Feb,  1870.)    ^^H 
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Tvct  lartfg  loebergi, 

A  imall  iceberg;. 

Two  ieobar^, 

Tkr«Q  kiibergB. 

One  iceih&rfg. 

An  ictiberg  300  &et  higb,  600  to  700  fiMt  long. 

^*  S apposed  io&" 

M^iiy  iceborgfl. 

Two  Urge  iceberg?. 

A  Tety  iftrge  icebvxg. 

An  iceb^g. 

A  large  iotiberg*  asd  some  small  piecet. 

Tbree  icebergit  And  field  ice. 

**  Pujued  tn^o  krge  icebergs  in  the  itraiti." 

Two  lane  icebergs  60  miles  apart,  E.N.E.  and 

W.S.W.  (true). 
A  large  iceberg. 
An  iceberg. 

A  large  icebnrg,  and  a  quantity  of  pieoes. 
Three  large  icebergs. 

NOTBMBBB. 

A  piece  of  ice,  much  kelp. 

An  icoberg. 

Four  laj-go  tcebergt. 

An  t<^«berg, 

1  hree  icebergs.    Water  62». 

A  krge  loeb^,  4  miles  to  the  E.8.E. ;  air  46% 
water  4&V  Steeriiig  eavtwu^d,  passed  six  moro 
ic«b«irgB  in  the  nexi  six  hours. 

'^  J^uppos«d  ice  ia  aeighbourhood." 

Be  van  icebergs. 

Three  icebergBr  one  very  large. 

A  large  iceberg, 

Numt^rooa  icoberga. 

5e¥«)ral  email  iocbfirgi. 

A  buge  iceberg,  wiih  omall  ice  to  leeward  of  it 

AnioeWrg. 

A  Tory  large  iceberg. 

A  Tery  large  iceberg. 

Six  ioebeigs.    Temperature  of  air  36*,  water  37*. 

SeTerft)  ri^ry  ^rge  icebergs. 

One  very  brge  iceberg  sjul  sereral  smaller  ones. 

A  email  iceb^g. 

Two  icobcrga. 

P&saed  feur  amall  icebergs,  extending  E.  and  W. 

Air  a©*,  w»t«r  37.6** 

Two  iceb«rgi. 

Six  Bmull  ioeberge. 

A  large  iceberg.  Tamperatufe  of  air  36%  water 
3S0 ;  bolh  al  about  200  yvda  distance. 

A  large  iceberg* 

Four  BiniiU  iceuergs. 

£»aw  an  iceberg  6  miles  to  8.W.,  height  80  ImAi 
lettgth  400  feet. 

An  iceberg  50  feet  bigb.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  fell  I*  when  we  qroafied  the  wake  of  it, 
^nd  roee  again,  in  ten  minntoa  after  it  was  passed, 
to  what  it  was  before  wo  cAtne  to  it  This  does 
net  «how  the  temperature  to  be  an  infUlibl« 
guide  when  the  prtrioui  temperature  is  low. 
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**nenty  oflc6iiHout." 
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Ao  ic*^b«rg  ttliout  200  feet  high,  which  mucli  r^- 
sombled  an  it»lAnd  till  within  Hbout  n  mile  of  it; 
the  d  wept  ion  wan  caused  by  a  vapour  which 
a»C€Tided  from  ite  bii»*>. 
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50 

61 

28 

12  E, 

An  iceb«rg  60  feet  hiKh.     TemperAiure  of  w«ter 
39*  when  within  7i  mileB  of  it ;  when  wi  hia 
400  yard-*  of  it  the  l^mppmturfl  wm  ftili  39*, 
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42  E, 

A  liuve  icebuTg'. 

Two  IiiTKe  icflh«rg^. 

A  IflTgffl  Iceberif^  100  fw«t  high^  and  nenrly  circular. 
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60  W. 
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Two  icebergs,  abont  5  miles  in  length,  3  in  breadth, 
and  about  200  feet  high. 
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46 

A  large  iceberg*  about  4  miltiA  long,  3^  miloi  broAd, 
and  200  f^et  high. 

^^^^^H 
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60 

16 

A  large  iceberg,  2  milea  lone  and  160  feet  high,  in 
the  lorm  of  a  ved^e  sloping  totho  S.  W. :  aUa 
•oroe  large  piecd  of  ice  about  the  iiae  of  the  ship. 
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66' to  6  r 
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Two  large  iceberga.                                                     ^^M 
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An  inline nae  connected  mail  of  icebergs*                     ^^H 
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One  amall  iceberg,                                                           ^^H 
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Passed  cloee  to  Bmall  ieeborg ;  air  38**  water  36\       ^^H 
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Two  icebergs  ;  one  large,                                                ^^H 

^^^H 
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Iceberg  40  feet  high:  difltant   lOO  yarda:  water      ^^M 

38-.                                                                                        ■ 

Two  ioebergB,                                                                    ^^H 
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40 
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One  small  iceberg.                                                         ^^H 
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A  large  iceberg.     Air  43*.  wnter  44*.                           ^^H 
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Seventeen  icebergs  pasaed  during  the  day.    Ther     ^^H 
nppearod  to  be  in  linea  running  N.W.  and  6.B.      ^^H 

Temperature  of  the  air  (noon)  66*.  watHr  45*.         ^^H 
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26 
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Paii9cd  two  icebergUi  detached  pieces  float  ing  about.     ^^M 
Air  38*,  water  30*.                                                      ^H 
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An  iceberg*  and  sevend  imall  pieces.                           ^^M 
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Twelve  icebergs  ;  some  very  large,                               ^^M 
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13 

24 
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Passed  close  to  large  iceberg,  eno-third  of  a  mile      ^^U 
in  length,  and  30O  feet  high,  and  became  sar-             I 
rounded  with  loose  ice  and  small  bergi^«  Twenty-            ■ 
four  houTv  later,  st^^eriog  to  the  east  ward ,  taw            ■ 
three  icebergs,  the  largest  of  which  was  about            1 
2  miles  long.     We  are  falling  in  with  a  grsat            ■ 
deal  of  ice.                                                                        M 
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A  large  icebergs  distant  8  miles  ;  witter  38*, 
About  eighty  icebergs,  and  much  driit  ice* 
Passikl  inany  icebergs. 
Several  icebergs. 
Several  very  large  icebergs. 
Ten  icebergs  ;  some  very  large. 
Two  icebergs,  about  2  miles  long. 
I^lany  icebergs  of  various  liaas. 
Two  toabergs ;  one  100  (t.  in  height.  Temp«nitur« 
cfwftter34*« 
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58»  to  57* 

9*  to  10' 

Ten  ioebergA  all  round ;  they  will  probably  looa 
break  ap.     Air  43%  water  41. 

Icebergs. 

An  ice  island,  50  feet  bigh,  and  half  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference. 

Kumeroim  ioelwrga. 

Four  largo  icebetg  B.     Water  36*. 

Ice.    Air  42.8»,  water  33.8». 

Nine  icebergs.    Water  32*. 

Four  icebergs.    Water  30^. 

Eight  icebere4. 

An  iceborg.  drifltini;  apparently  to  the  N.E. 

Four  ieebtjrga.     Wiiter  31'. 

Nine  icebergs,  in  a  line  East  and  West. 

An  iceberg.    Air  41*,  water  43". 

Icebergs  and  icoflolds. 

One  Inrge  iceberg. 

Icebergs. 

Numerous  icebergs. 

Icebergs. 

Icebergs. 

An  iceberg  to  the  southward. 

Numerous  icebergs. 
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Jaxvakt. 

An  iceberg  seen  from  the  Cape. 

A  piece  of  ice,  yery  flat,  30  ft.  long,  100  ft  thick* 

ic  sight  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Numerous  icebergs. 
An  iceberg. 
Icebergs. 
An  iceberg. 
Connected  icebergs. 
Thirty-four  icebergs,  all  sises. 
Twentynrix  icebergs,  all  sizes. 
A  laxge  ic!*jberg,  Biiirounded  by  huge  pieoei. 
KrDf^meuta  of  an  iceberg. 
An  iceberg,  bearing  E.N.E.  about  20'.   Tem'pera- 

tare  of  air  a^nd  waUjf  iS*. 
Several  icebur^. 

Thim  iceb«rgs^  100  feet  long,  150  feet  high, 
loebergs. 

Three  large  iccbrrgn. 
Icebergs. 

Thirteen  large  ioobergs. 
A  Ihtge  icL'lMsrg, 
Threa  iceberg-*. 
A  large  icebei-g. 

A  Larg«  icelicr^%  drifting  to  northward.  Tempera- 

tura  of  air  47%  v>iiiu  37*. 
Iceku-gs. 

Numeroaa  icebergs. 
An  iceberg,  much  broken  up,  and  drifting  faat  to 

Korth.     Water  S7*. 
loebergs  ob«ervdd. 
Numerous  icebergs. 
Nomerous  icebergs,  one  3  milei  loo^. 
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An  iceberg. 
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50       0 

leebergg.                                                                  ^^M 

^^H            1855 

50^to62» 

7»to  0* 

Numeroas  icebergs.                                                   ^^H 

^^B 

51 

30 

42     34 

Two  icebergM«                                                             ^^H 

^^H            1855 

51 

40 

4       2 

Ice.     Air  4 1. 9^  water  3 IJ*                                       ^M 

^^^^B 

52 

18 

0     27 

Many  ice  iiiUnda.                                                      ^^^| 

^^^^B 

52 

30 

5      4E. 

31any  ice  islands.                                                        ^^H 

^^^^B 

52 

30 

40    30  W. 

Numerous  icebergs.                                                   ^^H 

^^^^B 

52»to5y 

0*  to  23-  K 

KumerouB  icebergs.                                                  ^^^^ 

^^^^B 

5a 

14 

20     44 

Nearly  beset  in  the  ice,                                             ^1 

^^^^  ~ 

53 

14 

U     41 

Many  ice  islands,  and  an  iceberg  960  feet  high*        J 
Water  34\                                                              ^J 

^^^^^^H| 

53 

17 

11     53 

Many  ice  iakndi.                                                         ^^| 

I 

52»t<>58* 

6yto68»  W. 

Numerous  icebergi,                                                ^^| 
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Dbscbiption. 


April. 


18S8 

S6  60 

18M 

S6   0 

18S8 

S7  SO 

18U 

40*to41« 

— 

49   0 

18M 
lSft6 

iS6e 

1865 
18M 
1856 
1866 

1866 


1866 


49 

49 
49 


0 

8 

10 


46  20 

47  16 

47  46 

48  9 
48  20 
48  34 
48  96 
48  48 

48*  to  49* 

48  44 


48  46 

49  82 
49    69 


—  60    18 

1866  61       0 

—  61*  to  66* 

—  60      0 
»  68      0 


18  6E. 

20  0 

18  7 
20'to22»W. 

6  0 
16  46 

12  42 

13  OE. 
12  SOW. 
16  33 

7  47  W. 
7  38 

48  40 

6  26W. 

11  OE. 

11  45 
6»tol2« 

6  43 


7  47  W. 

8  30E. 

0  30 

1  7W. 

40»  to  89» 
44«  to  i(r 
41      0 
41      0 


Many  icebergt,  aome  100  feet  high. 

Nameroot  ioobergs. 

Fiye  iceberp;s»  about  260  feet  high. 

Connected  icebergs. 

Nnmeroos  icebergs. 

Two  icebergs.    Air  47»,  water  40«. 

Kumerons  Ur^e  icebergs. 

Namerons  icebergs. 

Passed  two  icebergs.    Water  40\ 

Thirty  icebergs. 

Three  large  icebergs. 

ScTcn  icebergs.    Air  46«,  water  36*. 

Sereral  icebergs. 

Twelve  icebergs  passed  in  this  locality  in  two  dajrs. 

Forty  icebergs 

A  large  iceberg,  400  ft.  high,  and  much  broken  ioe. 

Nameroos  icebergs. 

"  An  ice  island,  300  ft.  high,  and  many  ice  fields : 

and  in  the  CTening  pawed  numerous  ioebergs 

and  pieces."    Air  37.6*,  water  38.3«. 
Three  large  icebergs. 
Field  ice  and  icebergs. 
"  Steering  N.N.  W.,  parallel  with  a  line  of  forty- 

seTen  iceberss." 
A  long  line  of  icebergs,  N.N.E.  and  8  8.W.    Air 

44*,  water  32*. 
Numerous  icebergs. 
Drift  ice  (debris  of  ioebergs  P). 
Icebergs. 
Nnmeroos  icebergs. 


May. 

16    11  E.         An  iceberg,  250  feet  high. 

18      0  Seyeral  icebergs,  one  covered 

broken  ice. 
49      0  11*  to  31*  Numerous  icebergs. 

68    36  67    38  A  small  iceberg. 


1899        39    SO  a 
—  48      0 


18M 


with  snow   and 


REMARKS. 


(222.)  The  foregoing  list  will  be  amply  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  locality 
and  frequency  of  the  ice-drifts.  It  sufficiently  explains  itself  in  these  particu- 
lar! ;  but  the  following  remarks,  appended  to  the  Tables  in  the  Report  of  the 
Meteorological  Department,  and  in  Mr.  Towson's  Paper,  will  be  interesting. 

(228.)  A  glance  at  the  charts  will  show  where  ice  has  been  met  with  in  any 
month,  and  a  reference  to  the  the  catalogue  will  show  the  year  in  which  that 
ioe  was  seen,  as  well  as  the  description  of  ice,  when  known,  whether  bergs  or 
drift  ice,  &c. 

A  reference  should  always  be  made  to  the  catalogue,  for  the  charts  alono 
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would  be  apt  to  mislead*  For  instance,  the  chart  for  September  shows  n 
great  deal  of  ice  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but,  by  referring  to  the  cata- 
logue, it  appears  that  this  circumatance  was  quite  exceptional,  for  all  this  ice 
was  seen  in  the  years  1840  and  1844,  and  since  1844  no  ice  has  been  met  with 
near  the  Cape  in  September. 

It  wiil  be  observed  that  few  reports  of  ice  are  recorded,  save  near  the  usual 
tracks  of  ships.  It  would  be  wrong  to  infer  from  this,  that  the  regions  South 
of  the  usual  route  are  comparatively  free  from  ice ;  the  fact  being  that  we 
have  not  sufficient  information  on  the  subject  to  speak  positively,  although  in 
certain  seasons  more  icebergs  seem  to  be  met  with  in  the  lower  latitudes  than 
in  the  higher  in  the  Pacific.  A  remarkable  instance  of  this,  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Towson,  occurred  in  November,  1854,  when  the  Great  Britain  passed  280 
icebergs  in  56'  S,  latitude,  between  112*^  and  92^  W.,  while  the  Golden  Era, 
passing  the  same  meridians  at  the  unusually  high  latitude  of  63°  S.,  never  met 
an  iceberg,  nor,  until  reaching  72*^  W,,  when  she  was  surrounded  by  pack  ice, 
and  narrowly  escaped  being  wrecked,  did  she  experience  any  inconvenience 
from  ice. 

One  thing  is  quite  evident,  that  there  is  far  greater  danger  from  ice  during 
the  summer  months,  in  the  southern  heminphere,  than  during  the  winter.  Of 
about  550  reports  of  ice  sighted,  nearly  half  occurred  in  November,  December, 
and  January,  while  there  are  only  five  reports  of  ice  havii^g  been  seen  in  June^ 
and  only  three  in  July.  One-fifth  of  the  reports  relates  to  ice  sighted  in 
December,  and  the  ii^e  seen  in  June  and  July  together  is  to  that  met  with  in 
December  alone,  rather  less  than  as  1  to  13* 

The  decrease  from  January  to  April  is  less  rapid  than  the  increase  from 
August  to  November,  and  the  probability  of  falling  in  with  ice  in  the  autumn 
months  of  March  and  April  is  as  5  to  3  nearly,  compared  with  the  chance  of 
sighting  it  during  the  spring  months  of  September  and  October,  although  more 
ice  has  been  seen  in  December  than  in  any  other  one  month. 

(224.)  Many  of  the  icebergs  which  have  been  reported  were  of  immense  size. 
The  Dutch  ship  General  Baron  Von  Geen,  on  the  1 6th  of  August,  1840, 
passed  one  about  1,000  ft.  high,  in  sr  32'  S.,  14*  10'  E. ;  another,  960  ft.  in 
height,  was  sighted  by  the  Agneta,  in  lat.  53^  14'  S„  long.  14''  41'  E.  on  the 
23rd  of  March,  1855 ;  an  iceberg*  as  large  as  Tristan  d'Acunha,  in  lat.  53°  40'  S., 
long.  123^  17'  W.,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1859,  is  reported  by  the  Bosttorth  : 
and  the  Queen  of  Nations  fell  in  with  on©  as  high  as  720  ft >  in  53**  45'  S*, 
170*  0'  W„  on  December  25th,  1861. 

Several  icebergs,  3  miles  long,  and  about  300  ft.  high,  were  passed  on  Feb- 
ruary 12th,  1858,  in  lat.  50"  54'  S.,  long,  45*^  22'  W„  by  the  Light  of  the  Age, 
and  another  of  about  the  saute  dimensions  by  the  SiUstriay  not  far  from  Cape 
Horn*  in  lat.  66^  W  S.,  long.  63''  0'  W.»  on  the  29th  of  September,  I860. 

The  extraordinary  mass  of  ice  which,  though  not  exceeding  300  ft.  in  height, 
was  reported  to  be  60  mite^  by  40  miles  long,  and  which  wa;s  seen  by  many 
ships  during  the  five  months  of  December,  1854,  and  Januarj\  February,  March, 
and  Aprils  1855,  is  fully  described  in  Mr.  Towson's  pamphlet,  quoted  here- 
after. This  mass  of  ice  is  supposed  to  have  consisted  of  numerous  connected 
icebergs.  During  the  time  mentioned  it  floated  from  about  44"  S.  28*^  W,  to 
♦  40**  S.  and  20*^  W,  No  report  of  this  ice  having  been  seen  after  April, 
jw  receired,  so  that  it  probably  broke  up  and  dispersed  shortly  after 
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diat  time,  or  else  turned  southward,  and  drifted  out  of  the  usual  track  of 
■hips. 

In  Sqitember,  1865,  an  immenae  ice  island  was  found  by  Capt.  John  Jones, 
in  the  Alie^  Dawes,  lat  45""  30'  S.,  long.  38"^  40'  W.  The  extent  of  this  ice 
iaUnd,  which  appeared  to  be  flat-topped  and  "  level-looking,"  was  about  25 
■ulea  in  a  North  and  South  direction,  and  extended  fisurther  than  the  eye  could 
TCttch  to  the  N.W. 

A  rerj  large  iceberg,  about  580  ft.  in  height,  and  nearly  3  miles  long,  was 
seen  by  Capt.  Smithers,  of  the  Edmond,  in  lat.  50^*  52'  S.,  long.  43''58' W.,  on 
tiie  Ist  of  December,  1859.  So  strongly  did  this  iceberg  resemble  land,  that 
Capt.  Smithers  belieTed  it  to  be  an  island,  and  reported  it  as  such ;  but  there 
ia  little  or  no  doubt  that  it  was  in  reality  an  iceberg.  There  were  pieces  of 
drift  ice  under  its  lee. 

It  was  near  the  same  place,  in  50°  50'  S.,  45°  0'  W.,  that  another  iceberg 
\  passed  by  the  Gleaner^  only  a  fortnight  earlier,  about  200  ft.  high,  and 
abling  an  island  very  strongly  until  the  ship  was  within  about  a  mile  of  it, 
the  deception  being  aided  by  a  vapour  which  ascended  from  the  base  of  the 
iceberg,  and  hiuig  about  one  side  of  it. 

In  December,  1861,  the  Queen  of  Nations  passed  an  iceberg,  apparently 
Teiy  old,  and  having  the  appearance  of  earth  sticking  to  it,  in  57°  S.,  146°  W. 
This  berg  may  possibly  have  grounded,  and  subsequently  floated  again,  and 
turned  over. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  docs  not  seem  to  be  an  infallible  guide  as  to 
the  vicinity  of  ice,  although  generally  on  approaching  ice  there  is  a  marked 
diminution  in  the  temperature  of  air  and  water,  but  especially  the  latter. 

Capt  Gark,  of  the  Lightning,  in  February,  1860,  when  in  lat.  55°  20'  S., 
long.  125°  45'  W.,  found  the  surface  temperature  as  high  as  45°,  although  there 
was  ice  at  a  distance  of  only  2  miles  and  on  both  sides  of  the  ship  (one  berg 
being  500  ft  high,  and  3  miles  long),  while  a  few  days  later,  in  lat.  56°  0'  S., 
long.  90°  54'  W.,  there  was  a  sudden  (but  only  temporary)  fall  of  the  surface 
temperature  to  38°,  though  there  was  no  ice,  or  any  appearance  of  it. 

(225.)  Mr.  Towson  says :  But  most  of  the  reported  masses  of  ice  appear 
in^gnificant  when  compared  with  a  body  of  ice  reported  to  have  been  passed 
by  twenty-one  ships  during  the  ^\e  months  of  December,  1854,  and  January, 
Febmary,  March,  and  April,  1855,  floating  from  lat.  44°  S.,  long.  28°  W.,  to 
lat  40°  S.,  long.  20^  W. 

This  mass  has  received  the  various  denominations  of  an  immense  iceberg, 
an  ice-island,  *'  groote  ijs  eiland,"  and  a  connected  mass  of  icebergs.  Its 
elevation  in  no  case  exceeded  300  ft. ;  but  its  horizontal  dimensions  were  60 
miles  by  40  miles.  It  was  of  the  form  of  a  hook,  the  longer  shank  of  which 
was  60  miles,  the  shorter  40  miles,  and  embayed  between  these  mountains  of 
ice  was  a  Cfmce  of  water  40  miles  across.  The  first  account  of  it  was  received 
from  the  Oreai  Britain^  which,  in  December,  1854,  was  reported  to  have 
gteamcd  50  miles  along  the  outer  side  of  the  longer  shank.  This  longest  range' 
of  ice  then  bore  N.E.  and  S.W.,  the  bay  before  alluded  to  being  open  to  the 
N.K.  Whilst  in  this  position  it  exposed  ships  to  but  little  danger,  since  the 
bay  could  only  be  entered  on  the  opposite  course  to  that  of  ships  on  their 
homeward  passage  from  Australia.  But  dming  the  next  three  months  it 
8.  A.  O.  z 
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8i¥ung  round  90*  to  the  left,  and  drifted  E.N.E,  about  100  miles,  which  brought 
it  very  iieai^  to  the  route  of  outward-bound  ships,  with  the  bay  open  to  their 
track.  We  can  scarcely  itnagine  any  mass  of  ice  in  an  equally  dangerous  form, 
and  I  regret  to  odd  that  one  emigrant  ehip,  the  Gtiiding  Star,  waa  embayed 
and  lost  on  it  with  all  bands.  The  Cambridge  and  Salem  were  also  embayed 
in  March  and  April,  185  5,  but  through  the  skill  of  their  commanders  they  were 
extricated  from  the  most  perilous  situation  in  which  we  can  conceive  a  ship  to 
be  placed  by  ice  in  any  form.  Beyond  doubt  this  was  an  extraordinaiy  phe- 
nomenon, there  being  no  record  of  any  other  mass  of  ice  bearing  even  approx- 
imate harizontal  proportions  to  those  now  described. 

(226.)  Mr.  TowBon  says ;  In  tracing  some  remarkable  masses  of  ice,  I  have 
been  able  to  determine  the  direction  of  their  driiTt,  and  their  rate  of  progress. 
With  the  exception  of  one  locality,  the  course  of  an  iceberg  is  E.  by  N.,  rate 
10  miles  per  diem.  The  only  exception  is,  after  it  baa  passed  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Horn,  when  its  course  bends  to  the  N.E.,  veering  round  to  the  East  as 
it  approaches  the  latitude  of  40"  S,,  on  which  parallel  fi-om  the  meridian  of 
25*^  W.  to  15°  W.,  its  progress  is  scarcely  1  mile  daily  Jn  direction  nearly  East. 
This  course  is  afterwards  bent  towards  the  South,  crossing  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich  on  the  S.E.  rhumb.  I  have  been  unable  to  determine  whether  it 
again  changes  its  course  to  E.  by  N,,  or  returns  by  a  vortical  current  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Horn.  There  are  fact*  tending  to  support  both  of  these 
hj'po theses ;  but  since  near  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  few  ships  go  higher 
than  lat.  50*^  B.,  we  hare  not  a  sufEcient  number  of  observations  to  enable  me 
to  decide  this  question. 


THE  HOLLERS  OF  ASCENSION,  FERNANDO  NOHONHA, 
ST.  HELENA,  ETC. 

A  very  important  subject  in  connection  with  landing  or  embarking  on  an 
unprotected  coast,  such  as  those  of  almost  all  parts  of  the  South  Atlantic,  and 
especially  on  the  islands  which  lie  in  it,  is  the  occurrence  of  that  heavy  swell 
which  sets  on  without  any  previous  indications,  and  renders  the  use  of  boats 
impossible. 

Such  phenomena  are  not  rare  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  are  even  ex- 
perienced on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain,  but  are  of  very  great  magnitude  on 
the  beaches  of  tlie  islands  in  question.  Their  origin  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  discussion,  and  of  very  varied  opinions,  for  nothing  very  definite  has  been 
obtained  respecting  them.  It  was  in  the  former  editions  of  thi**  work  that  the 
^di tor  first  promulgated  the  view  that  ihey  were  caused  hy  distant  cr^clontM  : 
Kt«,  it  will  be  seen,  is  now  to  be  considered  as  the  most  probable  source 
g;iil«r  visitations.     The  following  notes  are  taken  from  our  previous 


itive  of  Mr.  Webster,  this  gentleman  says,  **  One  of  the  most 

oomena  that  the  island  aibrds  is  that  of  the  rollers;  in  other 

rell  ps^ducing  a  high  surf  on  the  leeward  shores  of  the  island^ 

ly  apparent  ci*u»c.     All  is-tmnquil  in  the  distance,  the  sea 
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)  icarodj  ripples  the  sur&ce  of  the  wave,  when  a  high  swelling  wave  ia 

suddenly  obeenred  rolling  toward  the  island.     At  first  it  appears  to  move 

•lowly  fixrward,  till  at  length  it  breaks  on  the  outer  reefs.     The  swell  then  in- 

CTCttMt,  wave  urges  on  wave,  until  it  reaches  the  beach,  wh^re  it  bursts  with 

tmikaidoas  fury.     The  rollers  now  set  in  and  augment  in  riolence,  until  they 

attain  a  terrific  and  awful  grandeur,  affording  a  mngnificent  sight  to  the  spec- 

tator*  and  one  which  I  have  witnessed  with  mingled  emotion  of  terror  and  de- 

ligbt.     A  towering  sea  rolls  forward  on  the  island,  like  a  vast  ridge  of  waters, 

threatening,  as  it  were,  to  envelope  it ;  pile  on  pile  succeeds  with  resistless 

ibrce,  until,  meeting  with  the  rushing  off-set  firom  the  shore  beneath,  they  rise 

like  a  wall,  and  are  dashed  with  impetuous  fury  on  the  long  line  of  the  coast, 

producing  a  stunning  noise.     The  beach  is  now  mantled  over  with  foam,  the 

mighty  waters  sweep  over  the  plain,  and  the  very  houses  at  the  town  are  shaken 

by  the  fiuy  of  the  waves.     But  the  principal  beauty  of  the  scene  consists  in 

the  continuous  ridge  of  water  crested  on  its  summit  with  foam  and  spray ; 

for,  as  the  wind  blows  off  the  shore,  the  over-arching  top  of  the  wave  meets 

resistance,  and  is  carried,  as  it  were,  back  against  the  curl  of  the  swell ;  and 

thus  it  plays  elegantly  above  it,  as  it  rolls  furiously  onward,  graceful  as  a 

bending  plume ;  while,  to  add  more  to  its  beauty,  the  sunbeams  are  reflected 

from  it  in  all  the  varied  tints  of  the  rainbow. 

**  Amid  the  tranquillity  which  prevails  around,  it  is  a  matter  of  speculation 
to  account  for  this  commotion  of  the  waters,  as  great  as  if  the  most  awful 
tempest,  or  the  wildest  hurricane,  had  swept  the  bosom  of  the  deep.  It  occurs 
in  situations  where  no  such  swell  would  be  expected,  in  sheltered  bays,  and 
where  the  wind  never  reaches  the  shore.  The  strong  and  well-bmlt  jetty  of 
the  town  has  once  been  washed  away  by  the  rollers,  which  sometimes  make  a 
complete  breach  over  it,  although  it  is  20  ft.  above  high  water  mark.  On  these 
occasions  the  crane  at  its  extremity  is  washed  round  in  various  directions,  as 
the  weathercock  is  turned  by  the  wind,  and  landing  becomes  impracticable  for 
the  space  of  two  or  three  days.  Such  are  the  Rollers  of  Ascension,  and  like 
unto  them  are  those  of  St  Helena  and  Fernando  Noronha. 

**  The  season  in  which  the  rollers  prevail  is  firom  December  to  April,  not 
but  that  they  do  occur  at  other  periods,  and  they  have  been  felt  severely  in 
July.  Ships  at  the  anchorage  are  perfectly  secure,  and  they  have  to  appre- 
hend no  danger  unless  within  the  immediate  influence  of  the  breakers.  Not 
only  are  the  seasons  of  the  Rollers  the  same  at  St.  Helena  and  Ascension,  but 
they  sometimes  are  simultaneous  in  occurrence,  llie  Chanticleer^  while  at 
anchor  at  St.  Helena,  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  January,  1830,  experienced 
some  very  high  Rollers,  inasmuch  as  Capt.  Foster  and  his  gig*s  crew  landed 
with  the  utmost  difficulty.  On  our  subsequent  arrival  at  Ascension,  I  in- 
spected the  *'  Meteorological  Journal "  of  my  fiiend  Mitchell,  the  surgeon  of 
the  island,  and  found  it  noted  that  the  Rollers  were  so  violent  on  the  15th, 
16th,  and  17  th  of  January,  that  landing  was  impossible.  Here,  then,  is  a 
coincidence  as  to  time. 

**  The  cause  of  the  Rollers  has  been  speculated  on,  and  various  conjectures 
have  been  formed  of  them.  Some  have  attributed  them  to  the  effects  of  the 
moon:— 

*  Whom  OcMui  feela  through  all  hii  oonntleM  wmr9§. 
And  owM  her  power  on  ertrj  thuro  he  Uree/ 
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And  others  have  attributed  tHem  to  the  tides ;  but  it  hi  evident  that  these  have 
Bothing  to  do  with  them.  They  occur  in  the  most  tranquil  season  of  the  year, 
"when  the  S.E.  trade  wind  is  often  very  li|;ht,  where  the  vast  volume  of  water 
h  consiantly  impelled  in  one  direction.  I'here  is  then  a  tendency  to  a  back 
»et,  or  a  rush  of  water  in  a  contrary  direction,  and  a  tumultuous  swell  is  pro- 
duced wherever  it  meets  with  the  resistance  from  the  it^lands  and  the  banks  on 
which  they  are  based,  as  well  as  the  shores  of  a  continent.  The  long  steep 
beaches  of  Ascension  ore  admirably  adapted  for  the  full  display  of  the  effect 
which  has  been  just  described.'* 

Commander  Fishboume,  R.N.^  givea  the  following  from  his  experience  at 
Ascension.  &tc.,  which  will  be  interesting  in  addition  to  the  preceding. 

**  The  Rollers  are  said  to  be  very  capricious  in  their  rise  and  progress ;  but 
this  assertion,  I  think,  will  fall  before  continued  observation  ;  and  my  expe- 
rience of  eight  months  tends  to  show  that  they  rt^ndcr  to  reason  a  sign  of  their 
coming,  if  not  a  solution  of  their  cause.  A  distant  ripple,  extending  itself  to 
the  N.W.  from  the  extremes  of  land,  was  visible  from  any  part  of  the  bay  or 
island,  appearing  to  arise  from  the  water  outside  of  the  island  being  higher 
than  that  within  the  bay, 

**  This  ripple  was  apparent  from  the  middle  of  February  to  Augiist*  and  of 
greatest  amount  in  May  and  June,  and  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  N.N. -Westerly 
current,  which  runs  during  these  months.  This  current  divides  at  the 
soutlicm  extremity  of  each  bay,  preventing  a  direct  inflow.  Thence  the 
direction  of  the  Roller  mutst  depend  upon  tlie  position  of  the  bay  with  respect 
to  the  current. 

**  They  commence,  however,  generally  from  a  quarter  as  far  to  the  south  ward 
as  the  southern  extreme  of  each  bay  will  admit  of ;  from  which  direction,  sub- 
siding as  they  alter  their  progre^,  or  sweep  round  the  point  of  the  bay,  they 
disappear  about  five  points  North  of  the  first  direction.  They  commence 
in  February,  and  become  more  frequent  and  heavy  in  May  and  June,  after 
which  they  are  less  in  bixe  and  frequency,  and  cease  in  September.  I  hare 
been  told  that  Rollers  come  in  from  the  North  in  December,  lliis,  however, 
is  rare ;  but  they  are  then  quite  as  high,  if  not  higher,  than  at  any  other 
period.  A\^hile  I  believe  the  direction  to  be  correctly  stated,  I  think  the 
height  exaggerated,  it  being  estimated  from  the  effect  on  the  pier,  which 
effect  must  always  be  gituter,  all  other  things  equal,  than  from  any  other 
direction,  on  account  of  the  more  direct  action,  the  pier  being  open  most  to 
waves  from  North  to  N,E,,  the  foul  ground  breaking  their  force  when  frtjm 
the  westward, 

**  The  rollers  were  generally  preceded  by  light  and  variable  winds,  and 
followed  by  an  increase  of  trade  wind  { considerable  when  the  rollers  were 
highest)  and  an  extremely  attenuated  atmosphere,  so  transparent  that  the 
Green  Mountain  certainly  appeared  but  half  its  distance  from  the  anchorage, 
and  this  without  any  increase  of  moisture.  Once  there  was  considerable 
moisture;  the  mountain  tlien  appeared  still  nearer,  and  the  rollers  were  accom- 
panied if  not  preceded  by  rain.  Attention  to  these  indications  enabled  me  to 
predict  the  coming  rollers  ;  and  though  1  inferred  corresjwuding  barometric 
changes,  I  was  not  surprised  at  the  apparently  insufficient  differences,  on 
account  of  the  many  circumstances  attending  to  vitiate  the  apparent  uncon- 
nected, if  not  corrected  results.     For  instance,  the  mountain  being  on  the 
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wesdier  nde  of  the  island,  and  the  bay  on  the  lee,  the  clouds  condensed  by 
the  moimtam,  pass  over  in  dense  masses,  assuming  a  singular  constant 
triugakr  shape,  during  the  afore-mentioned  months,  the  apex  of  the  triangle 
boBg  in  the  N.W.  Though  the  tide  may  be  in  some  measure  corrected 
whfea  Rgular,  its  height  is  too  irregularly  modified  by  the  rollers  to  admit  of 
m  oonrectioii.  The  concentrated  heat  in  the  bay,  modified  by  the  direction  and 
face  of  the  wind,  producing  a  greater  or  less  increase  of  elasticity,  all  tend  to 
Titiate  barametric  results. 

**•  The  following  may  go  far  to  elucidate  the  causes  of  the  above  mentioned 
eflbctt.  Lieutenant  Bold,  in  his  '  African  Guide,'  says,  '  that  the  currents 
hsre  northing  or  southing  in  proportion  as  the  trades  incline  towards  the 
tropics,  and  their  velocity  is  increased  by  an  increase  of  the  trade  wind.'  Now, 
such  must  be  the  case  at  this  place  dui*ing  the  months  of  May,  June,  and 
July,  when  the  S.E.  trade  is  extending  its  northern  limit  further  to  the  north- 
ward, and  will  account  for  the  strong  npple  mentioned  before,  and  also  for  the 
strong  N.N.W.  current,  which  we  found  in  July  to  be  nmning  full  36  miles 
m  twenty-four  hours,  in  smooth  weather,  and  must  have  been  quite  35  miles 
during  the  storm  breeze  which  we  experienced  in  June.  Again :  the  height 
of  the  barometer  in  this  latitude  being  less  than  it  is  to  the  southward,  this 
last  increased  perhaps  by  there  being  more  southing  in  the  wind  in  May  and 
Jime,  together  with  the  fact  that  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  tropics  (and 
being  greatest  here  about  May  and  June)  producing  an  ascending,  conse- 
quently relieving  pressure  current,  and  to  the  greatest  amount  during  these 
months,  will  tend  to  induce  a  wave  in  this  direction  from  the  point  of  greatest 
preMore,  which  must  be  from  the  South,  while  the  sun  is  so  far  North  of  this 
hititade ;  and  from  the  high  barometric  states,  together  with  the  descent  of 
the  superior  return  current  in  the  southern  latitudes,  we  may  infer  a  wave  will 
be  propagated  in  the  direction  of  the  point  of  least  pressure,  which  will  be 
generally  to  the  northward  in  this  hemisphere ;  but  I  presume  must  be  so 
during  ^e  months  of  May  and  June. 

**  If  this  implied  want  of  hydrostatic  equilibrium  be  correct,  it  ought  to  be 
greatest  or  at  least  produce  greatest  effects  on  the  winds,  currents,  and  rollers, 
in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  I  find,  on  reference  to  the  log,  that  the 
winds  were  of  greatest  force  during  the  last  days  of  April ;  but  still  strong 
through  May  and  June.  The  Edward^  of  Shields,  arrived  here,  having  ex- 
perienced strong  winds  in  May ;  and  li.M.  ships  Fawn^  Prompt^  and  RoUti^ 
arrived  here  early  in  June,  having  had  to  contend  with  sti-ong  southerly 
winds,  with  a  northerly  current ;  and  referring  to  tlie  remarks  in  the  meteoro- 
logical table,  I  find  that  the  rollers  rose  heavy  and  most  continuous  in  May 
and  June. 

*'  To  account  for  the  change  of  direction  in  the  rollers,  as  tliey  puss  to  their 
subsidence,  I  can  well  imagine  that,  as  the  equilibrium  is  in  process  of  restora- 
tion, the  currents  of  the  water  and  air  will  decrease  in  velocity ;  the  wave 
also  will  decrease  and  alter  its  direction,  till  even  re-action  may  produce 
almost  an  opposite  direction ;  in  which  cases  it  must  roll  into  bays  open  to 
the  N.W.  The  anchorage  here,  and  at  St.  Helena,  being  on  the  N.W.  side  of 
the  islands,  may  account  for  the  rollers  being  said  to  come  from  the  N.W. : 
and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  highest  at  the  anchorages,  from  their  being  to 
leeward.    The  period  when  the  rollers  are  said  to  come  in  from  the  northward 
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being  in  December,  8t  which  time  the  sun  ia  in  high  South  declination,  ft  is 
not  improbable,  I  think,  that  the  pressure  may  be  greater  to  the  northward 
than  here,  and  hence  propagate  a  wave  in  this  direction.  There  is  a  singular, 
and,  as  1  am  told,  regular  process  obsen^able  here ;  and  it  appears  consequent 
upon  the  rollers  or  their  causes,  which  is  a  beautiful  illii^itration  of  a  nice 
adaptation  of  a  universal  law  to  the  individual  latitudes,  and  another  of  the 
many  proofs  of  design  with  which  earth,  air,  and  ocean  are  strewed,  bespeak- 
ing a  Creator,  lavish  in  greatnesa,  supplying  all  our  real  wants,  and  bounteous 
in  goodness  and  truth. 

"  The  ,selvage  of  land  round  the  bays  where  the  turtle  lay  their  eggs  is  in- 
creased considerably  in  breadth  during  the  season  of  incubation.  In  this  pro- 
cess of  extension  it  becomes  shelving  and  easy  of  access  ;  after  which  it  appears 
to  narrow  to  its  original  dimensions,  and  becomes  precipitous ;  thus  affording 
additional  apace  and  facility  of  gaining  it.*' 

In  our  Sailing  Directory  for  the  West  Indies^  pt*  i.,  page  13,  1879,  is  given 
an  extract  from  a  paper  by  Schomburgck,  in  which  the  reader  will  find  de- 
scriptions of  these  phenomena  on  the  north-eastern  fuce  of  the  West  India 

Islands. 

These  remarkable  waves,  which  are  felt  on  most  of  the  shores  of  the  oceaiiy 
have,  it  is  probable,  different  causes  which  produce  them  ;  but  their  most  fire- J 
quent  origin,  it  may  be  assumed,  ia  in  the  hurricanes  and  storms  of  the  Equa« 
torial  regions. 

A  few  ejctracts  will  illustrate  our  point,  that  they  are  caused  by  the  cyclones 

and  gales  of  distant  regionu. 

Captain  Midgley  s^ays,  "On  my  outward  passage  from  Liverpool  to  Africa, 
in  the  ship  John  CamphelU  on  the  29th  of  December,  1840,  in  hit,  33''  3'  N.,j 
long.  19'*  24'  W.,  about  3  p,m,,  I  found  the  vessel  suddenly  entering  into  very] 
ht'a\'y  rollers,  setting  from  the  N.AV.  quarter,     llic  wind  was  moderate  from' 
8wB,  by  E.,  the  ship  steering  to  the  S.W.     Much   ihtet   liffhtmng  had  been 
pref*tousfy  seen  in  the  A\  W.  quarter,  and  a  few  showers  of  rain  had  fallen. 
The«e  rollers  were  in  too  regular  ridges  to  be  mistaken  for  the  sea  which  I 
marks  the  commencement  or  termination  of  a  gale  of  wind,  although  they 
sometimes  topped  into  breakers.     The  ship  was  going  5  knots  through  the 
water,  and   came    suddenly  amongst  them,  when  the  rollers  increased  very 
rapidly,  and  as  rapidly  terminated.     The  ship  continued  in  these  for  about  4 
hours,  and  sailed  21  miles  through  them.     The  weather  fine  and  clear,  and  the 
barometer  perfectly  steady  throughout  the  day  (at   least  from  the  preceding  J 
noon),  at  30*20,  attached  thermometer,  Gi""  Fahrenheit  at  B  p.m.,  moderate' 
breezes  from  S*E.  by  E.,  with  generally  fine  clear  weather,  and  much  sheet 
lightning  in  the  N.W.  quarter.** 

Captain  FitxRoy  says,  "  Eetuming  homeward  by  St.  Helena,  Ascension,  and 
the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  I  had  opportunities  of  proving  that  the  rollers,  which 
sometimes  set  heavily  on  their  shores,  arc  cause  by  distant  gales  of  wind. 
Those  at  Ascension  and  St.  Helena,  for  in.-^tance,  by  pamperos,  and  those  at 
the  Cape  de  Verdes  by  the  severe  though  generally  short  gales  met  with 
between  the  tropics,  in  the  time  of  the  westerly  monsoon.     ITiese  latter  gales 
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BHiy  abo  tend  rollers  toward  the  N.W.  side  of  Ascension."  ♦ — "  Geog. 
JoanuO*"  Vol.  YL,  page  385. 

Sir  R.  Schombiirgck,  in  the  hefore-mentioned  paper,  states,  "  The  period 
wlien  llie  ground  sea  sets  in  is  generally  October,  and  it  continues,  though 
with  some  intermission,  till  April  and  May.  Any  individual  acquainted  with 
die  coasts  of  North  America  will  bo  aware  that  during  that  time  frequent 
storms  prerail,  and  the  circumstance  that  a  northern  wind  either  precedes,  sets 
in  with,  or  follows  a  ground  sea,  and  that  only  the  northern  sides  of  the  West 
India  Islands  are  exposed  to  it,  confirms  me  in  my  opinion,  that  it  is  caused  by 
gales  in  the  Atlantic,  or  on  the  northern  coasts  of  America." — ''  Journal  of 
the  Geographical  Society,"  Vol.  V.,  p.  24. 

Their  simultaneous  occurrence  at  St.  Helena  and  Ascension,  as  described 
on  a  preceding  page,  is  an  additional  proof  of  their  distant  and  similar 
origin. 

The  diminished  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  indicated  by  the  fall  of  the 
barometer,  during  the  period  of  the  hurricanes,  and  the  probably  consequent 
clenuion  of  the  level  of  the  sea  at  that  place,  from  this  cause,  will  also  tend 
to  explain  their  origin :  for  after  the  storm  had  ceased  the  sea  would  naturally 
fidl,f  perhaps  to  a  lower  level  than  usual,  and  thus  give  an  additional  impetus 
to  the  waves,  risen  by  the  tremendous  effects  of  the  wind. 

These  waves,  which  increase  in  magnitude  and  velocity  in  their  onward 
progress  from  the  centre,  from  their  becoming  merged  and  united,  thus 
attain  a  regularity  and  height  quite  distinguishable  from  the  ordinary  swell 
of  the  ocean ;  as  may  be  seen  on  a  small  scale,  by  the  concentric  ripples 
caused  by  dropping  a  stone  into  the  smooth  waters  of  a  lake,  and  thus  when 
they  arrive  at  any  point  which  interrupts  their  course,  the  magnificent  effects 
described  occur.  These  waves,  which  obviously  would  be  heightened  in  their 
elfeets  and  continuance  by  the  wind  blowing  in  the  direction  of  their  course, 
wonld  proceed  onward  until  their  velocity  and  diminished  elevation  are  en- 
tirdyspent.^ 

By  the  magnitude  of  the  wave  is  not  meant  the  actual  height  of  it,  but 
rather  its  breadth  ;  for  as  the  larger  the  wave  the  greater  is  its  velocity ;  and, 
therefore,  it  will  have  a  greater  effect  when  striking  against  a  shore. 

Another  cause  of  the  rollers,  ground  swell,  or  ground  sea,  may  be  an  earth- 

^  **  The  heftTy  rollers  which  pometimes  eaI  in  upon  the  coasts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  led  me 
lo  seek  for  proofs  of  the  causes  being  such  as  I  then  suspected.  Bat  there  is  at  times 
aadher  kind  of  "  rollers^*'  which  are  perhaps  caused  by  an  earthquake.*' — Il/id.  p.  835. 

t  "  Before  a  hurricane  at  the  Mauritius,  the  water  rises  considerably,  and  is  agitated. 
In  other  parts  of  the  world  the  sea  rises  before  a  storm  some  feet  above  its  usual  level.  At 
the  same  timo,  the  mercury  in  a  barometer  IhIIs.  Is  not  this  rising  of  the  waters  caused 
by  diminished  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  at  those  plHces,  whUe  at  other  more  distant  parts 
there  is  an  inereased  pressure  f* — Captain  FitzRoy, 

The  sKdUf  of  lakes  and  inland  seas,  described  by  Colonel  J.  VL  Jackson,  in  the  '*  Geo- 
giaphieal  Journal,"  arise  from  the  same  cause.  One  portion  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  the 
BiUic,  the  Caspian  Sen,  or  the  Moditerranean,  being  frequently  observed  to  rise  or  fall 
below  their  usual  level,  without  any  apparent  or  adequate  cause. — '*  (Hographical 
JonrnaV  Vol.  III.,  p.  271. 

X  That  this  distance  is  very  considerable  at  times,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
*'  heavy  roUevs,  at  times  (though  rarely)  vet  into  Good  Success  Bay,  in  the  Htraii  of  Le 
Uaire.**— *'  Voyagi  s  of  the  Adrenture  and  Bem^l^,  Vol  I.,  p.  456. 
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([tmkc ;  but  as  these  are  but  of  rare  occurrence,  and  of  short  duration,  tlve 
Urger  i lumber  of  these  phenomena  cannot  be  referred  to  such  an  origin.* 

For  other  particulars  concerning  them,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  **  North 
Atlantic  Memoir/*  and  the  Directory  for  the  West  India  Islands, 

The  following  remarks  by  Licuteoant  Laugham  Hokeby,  R»M.,  in  charge 
of  the  Obser'N'atory  at  Ascension,  dated  ApriK  1  SCO,  will  confirm,  in  a  great 
lUcaHure,  the  proposition  previously  advanced,  respecting  the  origin  of  the 
rollers,  viz. :  that  they  are  caused  by  distant  stomis  or  cyclones.  As  will  be 
seen,  they  are  based  on  the  personal  observation  of  the  author,  and  the  records 
of  the  island  for  nearly  40  years  : — 

The  phenomena  of  the  rollers  which  occur  at  various  times  during  the  year 
on  tliis  island^  as  well  as  at  St,   Helena,  have  been,   I   believe,  often  com- 
mented upon,  and  their  cause  has  been  the  subject  of  some  little  dispute;  some 
persons  maintaining  that  they  are  caused  hy  volcanic  eruptions,  some  by  the 
return  of  the  waters  after  having  been  heaped  up  by  the  action  of  the  trade 
winds*  and  some  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  upon  its  axis*    The  most  popular 
theorj'  with  the  residents  of  this  island  is  that  of  volcanic  eruptions.    I  believe 
that  Mr.  Mallet's  definition  of  an  earthquake  is,  that  it  is  ^'the  tmosit  of 
a  wave  or  waves  of  elastic  compression  in    any    direction,   from    vertically  i 
upwards  to  horizontally  in  any  azimuth  through  the  substance  and  surface  of  I 
the  earth,  from  any  centre  of  impulse,  or  from  more  than  one,  and  which  may } 
be  attended  with  sound,  and  tidal  waves  dependent  upon  the  impulse  and  cir- 
cumstances of  position  as  to  sea  and  land." 

If,  then,  the  rollers  were  caused  by  an  earthquake,  or  by  a  submarine 
volcano,  there  would,  in  either  case,  be  a  volume  of  water  forced  upon  the 
eea^H  surface,  and  each  wave  would  be  **  propagated  outwards  over  the  surface 
of  the  sea,  like  the  circles  or  ring-shaped  waves  on  a  pond  when  a  stone  is 
dropped  into  it  ;**  and  the  direction  of  these  waves  might,  therefore,  be  from 
any  point  of  the  compass*  But  with  the  "roller'*  this  is  not  the  ease,  for 
their  direction  is  from  the  south-west,  veering  gradually  by  the  West  to 
north-west  during  the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  and  from  the  north-east^ 
changing  their  direction  by  the  North  to  north-west,  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year. 

Again*  if  volcanic  eruptions  were  the  cause,  the  eruptions  must  be  very 
niunerouB  ;  and  in  order  to  produce  the  change  in  the  direction  of  the  rollers 
during  their  continuance,  the  seismic  vertical  must  not  only  be  varying  every 
day,  but  must  also  vary  in  certain  directions  during  certain  portions  of  the 
year.  The  return  of  the  waters  after  having  been  heaped  up  by  the  trade 
wind,  is  a  theory  with  which  I  am,  to  some  extent,  unacquainted ;  but  is  it 
not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  return  of  the  waters  would  always  be  in  a 
direction  opposed  to  the  south-east  trade  wind  ? — and  during  the  calm  which 
mcceeds  a  strong  trade  wind  should  we  not  invariably  have  rollers  ?  I  have 
before  stated  that  the  general  direction  of  the  rollers  is  from  the  south-west ; 
they  are  particularly  heavy  during  the  month  of  August,  when  the  south-eaat 
trade  wind  blows  with  its  greatest  force.  This  would,  therefore,  seem  a 
eufficlent  proof  against  this  theory. 


•  "Edmb.  Boy*  Tmnt,/*  Vol.  VTT..  p.   164.— W&ves    from    enrth^Qakea ;   and  aUq 
*  Jooinal  of  the  Hoyid  CKogrttphical  Society/'  Vol  VL,  p.  332,  et  »eq. 
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Vnm  ihe  frragoing  statement  I  should  imagine  that  the  theory  of  the 
rotatorj  mtidoD,  of  the  earth  would  hardly  hold  good.  The  &ct8  which  I  shall 
now  lay  befinre  your  readers  are  partly  the  results  of  my  own  obserrations,  and 
bftre  partly  been  ascertained  from  the  records  contained  in  the  island  journal 
nioe  1837.  1st.  The  direction  of  the  rollers  yaries  during  certain  periods 
of  the  year.  2nd.  From  November  until  February  they  commence  ttom  the 
N.R.,  «id  retrograde  to  the  North  and  West ;  while  from  May  until  October 
tkeir  directioiL  is  horn  the  S.W.,  yeering  round  by  the  West  to  the  North. 
Srd.  In  each  ease,  the  nearer  their  direction  is  to  the  S.W.  and  N.E.  points 
mt  their  commencement,  so  much  the  heavier  are  they,  and  the  longer  is  their 
coatinuanoe. 

These  hucta  lead  me  to  believe  that  the  rollers  are  in  some  way  caused  by 
eyckmic  storms.  These  rotatory  storms  have  been  proved  to  revolve  against 
the  son  in  the  northern  hemisphere  and  with  the  sun  in  the  southern ;  the 
"wmTes,  therefore,  produced  by  these  storms  must  necessarily  move  and  change 
their  direction  in  a  similar  manner.  On  reference  to  Maury's  Wind  Chart,  it 
wiU  be  seen  that  the  gales  of  wind,  which  are  recorded  to  take  place  once  at 
least  in  six  days,  reach  as  low  a  latitude  as  25^  N.,  from  November  until 
Fdbraary  in  ike  northern  hemisphere,  but  in  the  southern  hemisphere, 
dming  the  same  months,  they  occur  in  such  a  small  area  that  they  need 
hssdly  be  taken  into  consideration.  As  the  direction  of  the  northern  storms 
is  retrograde,  the  direction  of  the  waves  caused  by  these  storms  will  be  retro- 
ginde  abo.  This  is  precisely  the  case  with  the  rollers  during  this  period. 
Again,  from  June  until  September  the  gales  of  wind  prevail  in  the  sonthem 
hemisphere,  and  the  motion  of  these  storms  is  direct ;  and  I  have  observed 
that  the  rollers  during  this  period  follow  the  same  law.  This  change  in  their 
direction  was  singularly  exemplilied  last  year  by  the  occurrence  of  some  extra- 
ordinarily heavy  rollers,  which  commenced  almost  frt>m  the  S.W.  by  Sooth, 
end  lasted  about  five  or  six  days,  changing  their  direction  until  they  went 
down  at  N.N.W.  There  may,  of  course,  be  objections  to  the  idea  that  they 
ere  caused  by  cyclones ;  but  all  I  have  wished  to  point  out  with  regard  to  them 
it  their  ooincidence  in  time  and  change  of  direction  with  these  storms  in  each 
nemisphere. 

With  this  the  subject  may  be  satisfactorily  closed  for  the  present,  but  any 
additional  feature  which  may  be  elicited  as  to  their  occurrence,  by  which 
they  might  be  predicted,  would  be  of  great  importance. 


S.  A.  O. 
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IV.—TEMFEEATUEE,  DEJTSITY,  DEPTH,  BTC.  OF  THE  OCEAH. 

The  topics  which  will  be  briefly  adyerted  to  in  this  section  are  rather 
Bubjects  of  interest  to  the  general  enquirer,  than  directly  useful  to  the 
mariner  in  his  vocation.  Still  they  are  important  in  gcneraliuing  the  current 
and  wind  systems,  which  are  so  necessary  to  be  known,  and  they  will  afford 
gratification  in  collecting  the  CTidence,  which  in  an  aggregate  sense  leads  to 
important  results. 


1,_TEMPERATURE  AND  DENSITY. 

There  is  one  singxilar  fact,  which  appears  to  be  gradually  determined  as 
observations  on  the  specific  gravity  of  the  ocean  water  are  multiplied ;  this  iM^ 
that  at  a  certain  depth  below  the  surface,  beneath  the  effects  of  rain,  evapora- 
tion, congelation,  or  the  mingling  of  river  waters,  the  density  is  very  nearly 
uniform  ali  over  the  world.  Tliis  identity  of  constitution  points  to  another 
conclusion' — that  the  water  of  the  ocean  does  circulate  over  and  intermingle 
with  every  portion  of  the  water  surface  of  the  globe,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
atmosphere  is  continually  changing  and  passing  over  every  part  of  the  globe 
in  turn,  thus  becoming  of  one  universal  character,  capable  of  sustaining  life  in 
any  and  every  part  of  the  earth. 

This  subject  is  dwelt  on  more  at  length  in  our  Memoir  for  the  North 
Atlantic,  page  314,  kc,  and  will  be  only  briefly  discussed  here.  But  there 
is  one  brief  report  on  the  collected  observations  on  density  (above  50,000  in 
number),  which  were  sent  to  the  Meteorological  Department  under  the  late 
Admiral  FitzRoy.  The  means  of  these  observations  are  shown  upon  a  chart, 
which  is  of  great  interest  to  the  physicist,  and  will  help  us  to  arrive  at  many 
important  conclusions. 

The  mean  specific  gravity  of  the  whole  of  the  North  Atlantic  &om  the 
Equator  to  latitude  50°  is  1*02664,  while  that  of  the  South  Atlantic  between 
the  corresponding  parallels  is  1*02676,  showing  an  excess  on  the  side  of  the 
waters  South  o 


Equate 


only  ' 


The  accession  of  the  River  Plate  has  considerable  influence  in  diminishing 
the  density  of  the  sea  in  its  vicinity,  and  by  omitting  all  observations  above 
30°  North  and  30"^  South,  the  mean  densitiea  become  respectively  1*0267  and 
1-027 1 ;  that  is  to  say,  between  the  Equator  and  30^  the  southern  waters  are 
heavier  than  the  northern  by  -0004. 

This  difference  is  less  than  has  hitherto  been  generally  supposed,  and  even 
thu  exists  only  between  the  Equator  and  20"^,  and  is  chiefly  occasioned  by  the 
greatly  diminished  density  of  the  water  between  the  Equator  and  10*  N.  in 
the  belt  of  Equatorial  calms  and  raina. 
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Though  but  little  heavier  the  South  Atlantic  is  decidedly  colder  than  the 
North  by  nearly  five  degrees,  their  mean  temperatures  being  7l'''6  and  66^7 
re«pectively.  and  that  this  difference  is  tolerably  uiufomv  parallel  for  parallel 
is  evident  by  the  thermal  curves  that  have  been  projected. 

In  illustration  of  the  effect  of  heavy  rains,  in  at  least  temporarily  diminiah- 
ing  the  ^specific  gra^Hty  of  t!ie  surface,  a  most  remarkable  instance  was  observed 
by  Dr.  C.  K*  Ord»  of  II. M, 8*  Hermeg^  when  that  Bhip  was  lying  in  Simon*B 
Bay,  in  August,  1859.  On  the  4th  of  that  month,  at  9  a.m.,  the  specific 
gravity  >*'as  1  '02ri6,  and  in  one  hour  it  was  reduced  by  the  heavy  rain  that  feU 
to  10193,  the  water  becoming  "  bro'wn  in  colour,  merely  brackiwh  in  taate, 
and  its  current  setting  distinctly  outwards."  By  noon  the  density  had  in- 
creased to  1  0253,  and  at  3  p.m.  the  surface  had  recovered  its  former  density 
of  1'0266.  The  next  day  the  bpecific  gravity  was  again  reduced  by  heavy 
rain,  and  again  rose.  The  tempetature  of  the  surfoce  was  also  temporarily 
lowered  from  bW"  to  55^,  the  temperature  of  the  rain  being  SO'^. 

During  the  vo^Tigc  of  H.M.S,  ChaiUnger,  a  great  deal  of  attention  was  de- 
voted to  the  study  uf  tlie  temperature  and  specific  gravity  of  the  water  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  as  obtained  on  the  surface  and  from  various  depths,  a  full 
accomit  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  interesting  work  by  the  late  Sir  C 
Wyville  lliomson  (llie  Voyage  of  the  Challenger,  2  vols.,  1877),  and  from 
which  the  following  few  extracts  are  taken : 

Bearing  in  mind  that  at  a  certain  depth  below  the  surface,  varying  only 
slightly  m  different  regions,  tliere  is  a  thick  belt  of  water  at  a  nearly  uniform 
temperature  of  4''  to  5^  C.  (39*  to  41**  F.),  it  is  evident  that  the  much  higher 
tcmjjcmture  of  the  surface-layers  must  be  due*  for  each  position,  directly  or 
indirectly  to  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Normally  the  surface* temperature  would 
Htlain  its  maximum  near  the  Kquator,  and  would  decrease  uniformly  towards 
the  poles ;  and  the  very  abnormal  distribution  of  temperature  which  actually 
exists  must  depend  upon  some  disturbing  cause  or  causes.  That  several  such 
causes  come  into  play,  and  many  complicated  combinations  of  these  causes, 
tliere  appears  to  be  Ettle  doubt ;  but  one  disturbing  cause  seems  to  be  so  pam- 
mount,  so  sufficient  in  itself  to  account  for  the  obeen'ed  phenomena,  that  I 
do  not  think  it  neces^ar)'  in  this  preliminary  sketch  to  jiursue  the  inquiry 
beyond  it. 

The  comparative  thiimess  of  the  bdt  of  warm  surface-water  in  the  Equii- 
torial  region  is  at  first  sight  remarkable,  and  has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of 
speculation.  The  phenomenon  is  essentially  a  continuation  to  the  North  of 
the  Equator  of  southern  con^Utions,  and  the  small  effect  of  the  vertical  sun  in 
raiding  the  temperature  to  any  depth  helow  the  surface  is  doubtless  due  to  tho 
lernoval  of  the  heated  layer  as  soon  as  it  is  formed  by  the  trade  w^inds  and 
their  counter^currents,  and  to  the  rapid  abstraction  of  heat  in  the  formation 
of  wutcry  vapour. 

One  of  the  best- marked  and  most  important  phenomena  of  the  distribution 
of  temperature  in  the  upper  layers  of  the  Allantie  is  the  steady  increase  in  the 
volume  of  warm  water  from  the  South  northwards.  For  example,  between 
Montevideo  and  Tristan  d^Acunha  we  find  the  isotherm  of  7"  C,  (44*3®  Fahr.) 
at  an  average  depth  of  about  200  fathoms,  along  the  Equator  at  under  300 
fathoms,  between  Tcneriffe  and  Sombrero  it  occurs  at  a  depth  of  500  fathoms, 
and  between  Bermudas  and  Madeira  at  about  600  fathoms;  the  principal 
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aocomiilatioii  of  warm  water^  at  depths  below  400  fathoms  in  the  North 
Atlanticy  it  to  llie  eastward. 

Shallow  as  the  atratmn  of  water  forming  the  ocean  is — a  mere  film  in  pro- 
portimi  to  the  radius  of  the  earth  —it  is  very  definitely  split  up  into  two  layers, 
which,  so  fiv  as  aU  questions  concerning  ocean  movements  and  the  distribu- 
tion  of  temperature  are  concerned,  are  under  very  different  conditions.  At  a 
depth  TBrying  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  but  averaging  perhaps  500 
fiUhoma,  we  airive  at  a  layer  of  water  at  a  temperature  of  40"^  F.,  and  ihiB  may 
be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  neutral  band  separating  the  two  layers.  Above  this 
band  the  temperature  varies  greatly  over  different  areas,  the  isothermobathic 
lines  sometimes  tolerably  equally  distributed,  and  at  other  times  crowding 
together  towards  the  sur&ce,  while  beneath  it  the  temperature  almost  univer- 
aally  aiiiks  very  slowly  and  with  increasing  slowness  to  a  minimum  at  the 
bottom. 

One  of  the  most  singular  results  of  these  investigations  is  the  establishment 
of  the  fiict  that  all  the  vast  mass  of  water,  often  upwards  of  2,000  fathoms  in 
thickness,  below  the  neutral  band,  is  moving  slowly  to  the  northward ;  that 
in  fiiict  the  depths  of  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific,  and  the  Indian  Oceans,  are 
occupied  by  tongues  of  the  Antarctic  Sea,  preserWng  in  the  main  its  charac- 
teristic temperatures.  The  maintenance  of  a  low  tempeiature  while  the  tem* 
perature  of  the  floor  of  the  ocean  must  be  higher,  and  that  of  the  upper  layers 
of  the  sea  greatly  higher,  is  in  itself  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  steady  move- 
ment  of  the  water  from  a  cold  source  ;  and  the  fact  that  the  temperature  of 
the  lower  layers  of  water,  both  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  is  slightly  but 
perceptibly  raised  to  the  northward,  while  the  continuity  of  every  layer  with 
a  corresponding  layer  in  the  southern  sea  can  be  dearly  traced,  indicates  the 
southern  position  of  that  source. 

Dr.  Carpenter  says :  There  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  Bottom-Tem- 
peratures of  the  western  and  of  the  eastern  portions  of  the  South  Atlantic  sea- 
bed; that  of  the  latter,  between  Tristan  d'Acunha  and  Ascension  Island, 
nowhere  fidling  below  dd^'-S,  though  between  Ascension  Island  and  the 
Equator  there  is  a  narrow  but  deep  stratum  of  water  ranging  downvrards 
between  35^  and  32^-7,  which  must  obviously  be  an  extension  from  the  Ant- 
arctic basin.  This  extension  is  clearly  traceable  on  the  line  between  TVistan 
d'Acunha  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  the  bottom-temperature  ranging 
downwards  to  32^-9,  and  a  considerable  thickness  of  abyssal  water  having  a 
temperature  below  35°. — Now  this  distribution  of  abyssal  temperatures  is  pre- 
cisely conformable  to  the  contour  of  the  sea-bed ;  for  the  **  Dolphin  Ridge," 
which  divides  the  North  Atlantic  into  an  eastern  and  a  western  basin,  seems 
to  have  its  parallel  in  the  '*  Challenger  Ridge "  of  the  South  Atlantic ;  the 
two  being  connected  by  an  oblique  ridge  that  lies  about  halfway  between  the 
Guiana  Coast  and  the  op|¥)sitc  Guinea  Coast.  And  while  the  western  basin 
is  in  fr^o  communication  with  the  Antarctic,  so  that  its  glacial  water  flows 
northivards  until  checked  by  the  ''  Connecting  Hidge,*'  the  deep  communica- 
tion of  the  Antarctic  with  the  easterfi  btisin  is  so  &r  interfered  with,  that 
very  little  of  the  glacial  water  of  the  former  can  find  its  way  along  tha 
bottom  of  the  latter,  which  consequently  receives  only  the  coldest  that  cao 
iflow  over  the  ridges. 

llie  question  of  the  dynamical  effect  of  temperature  on  the  ocean«  imd  of  its 
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relation  to  the  denaity  of  the  water,  has  been  carefully  discussed  in  the  United 
States*  Meteorolog'ical  Bureau,  and  Capt.  Maury  endeavoured  to  ascertain  by 
direct  experiment  what  the  amount  of  this  effect  was.  He  had  delieate  ther- 
mometers made,  hy  which  to  estimate  the  relative  increase  in  volume  of  sea- 
water  with  the  well-ascertained  increase  in  mercury  at  varying  temperatures, 
and  thus  to  arrive  at  some  hitherto  occult  law  which  might  govern  the  motion 
of  the  great  mass  of  ocean  water,  or  of  some  portion  of  the  changes  which  are 
at  present  hidden  in  the  greatest  obscurity.  But  it  may  be  fairly  but  deferen- 
tially que«lioned»  whether  the  minute  means  employed  were  in  any  way  com- 
mensurate with  the  vast  problem  they  had  to  solve  ;  whether  the  existence  of 
a  minute  amount  of  air  in  the  water  might  not  invalidate  their  results,  and 
give  rise  to  conclusions  more  in  error  than  the  quantities  they  are  intended  to 
eliminate.  The  idea  obtained  was  that  there  is  a  thermal  tide  which  ebbs  and 
flows  but  once  a  year. 

One  of  the  most  important  works  w^hich  have  appeared  on  the  surface  tem- 
perature of  the  South  Atlantic,  is  the  **  Investigations  with  the  Sea- thermome- 
ter," pubUshed  by  the  Netherlands  Royal  Meteorological  Institute*  in  1B61, 
and  with  this  has  been  combined  the  observations  collected  by  our  Board  of 
Trade  under  Admiral  FitzRoy  and  his  successors.  From  the  English  work, 
published  in  1869,  we  give  the  following  :■ — 

In  the  extraction  of  the  observations  from  the  English  registers  kept  on 
board  ship,  no  notice  had  been  taken  of  the  exact  positions  of  the  respective 
ships,  beyond  the  fact  of  their  being  within  the  area  of  a  certain  five-degree  1 
Bqiiare. 

The  Dutch  discussions  have  been  effected  with  reference  to  bands  of  5®  of 
longitude,  but  for  single  degrees  of  latitude,  so  that  £ve  distinct  means  are 
given  for  the  space  which  is  only  represented  by  a  single  mean  in  our  own 
results.  This  is  of  course  a  verj-  greut  improvement ;  but  even  this  subdivision 
is  far  from  being  minute  enough  to  enable  u^  to  trace  satisfactorily  the  direc-  a 
tion  of  the  ocean  currents.  It  is  evident  that  in  order  to  investigate  currents 
running  in  a  meridional  direction*  each  observation  must  be  examined  to  the 
full  as  closely  with  reference  to  the  longitude  as  to  the  latitude  of  the  spot 
'where  it  was  taken. 

In  addition  to  their  monthly  charts,  the  Dutch  have  published  charts  show- 
ing the  course  of  the  isothermal  lines  for  surface  temperature  in  the  hottest 
and  coldest  months  of  the  year.  As  is  well  knowTi,  these  do  not  coincide  with 
mid -summer  and  mid- winter,  but  faU  much  later,  being  in  fact  March  and 
September  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  In  the  publication  of  the  **  Pilot 
Charts  for  the  Atlantic  Ocean  *'  by  the  Ilydrographic  Office  of  the  Admiralty*  , 
the  chart  of  stream  and  drift  currents  with  the  surface  temperature,  which  ^ 
foims  part  of  that  series,  exhibits  the  course  of  several  of  the  isotherms  in 
summer  and  winter,  and,  as  all  available  sources  of  information  were  used  in 
its  preparation,  a  re-publication  of  these  lines  seems  unnecessary . 

llie  remarks  on  the  course  of  the  lines  in  question  which  accompany  the 
Dutch  charts  arc  so  clear  and  concise  that  the  Committee  consider  they  can 
scarcely  do  better  at  present  than  reproduce  them. 


^  Ociderioeking(»ainot  dee  Zee-thcnaomcter.    Utrecht,  1161. 
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Bstraet  from  Onderzoekingen  met  den  Zee-tbermometer,  page  49  : — 

When  we  compare  the  position  of  the  isothermal  lines  corresponding  to  the 
■ereral  parallels  of  latitude.  North  and  South  of  the  Equator,  we  notice  imme- 
diatelj  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  temperatures  of  the  North 
snd  South  Atlantio  Oceans. 

In  the  northern  hemisphere  it  is  shown  that  in  the  warmest  month  of  the 
year  the  isotherm  of  77*»  F.  (25**  C.)  between  the  meridians  of  80**  and  30«  W. 
(Le.  OTer  the  greater  portion  of  the  ocean)  lies  between  the  parallels  of  30^  and 
34^  North  latitude,  and  that  it  is  only  in  the  eastern  portion,  between  the  me- 
ridians of  S(f  and  15"*  W.,  that  it  reaches  the  latitude  of  17"*  N. 

In  the  southern  hemisphere,  on  the  other  hand,  we  meet  the  isotherm  of 
77^  F.  (to  the  eastward  of  the  meridian  of  20°  W.)  as  soon  as  we  reach  the 
parallel  of  18^  South  latitude,  while  it  is  only  to  the  westward  of  the  same 
meridian  (i.e.  over  a  yery  small  portion  of  the  ocean)  that  it  is  found  at  the 
mean  latitude  of  30°  S. 

The  difference  between  the  two  hemispheres  as  to  the  position  of  the  iso- 
therm of  68°  F.  (20°  C.)  is  quite  as  remarkable. 

In  the  northern  hemisphere  we  have  seen  that  during  the  warmest  months 
it  nms  in  an  easterly  direction  from  Cape  Ilatteras  to  Cape  Finisterre,  and 
aooordingly  lies  between  the  parallels  of  42°  and  44°  N. 

In  the  southern  hemisphere  the  mean  course  of  the  same  isotherm  during 
the  wannest  months  is  along  the  parallel  of  37°  S.,  and  between  the  meridians 
of  5^  and  10°  £.  it  eyen  sends  a  bend  northwards,  so  as  to  reach  the  parallel 
of  dO^S. 

If  we  examine  closely  the  sea  temperatures  obseryed  North  and  South  of  the 
Equator,  and  compare  the  mean  yalues  obtained  from  each  month,  we  find  that 
the  temperatures  obseryed  North  of  the  Equator  are  always  much  higher  than 
tlioae  obseryed  to  the  South  of  it.  We  consider  this  investigation  the  more 
in^ortant  because  the  colder  character  of  the  water  in  the  southern  hemisphere 
ean  only  be  proyed  by  the  position  of  the  isothermal  lines  with  reference  to 
the  Equator. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  inquire  into  the  extent  of  the  annual  range  compared 
with  that  for  the  northern  hemisphere. 

The  isothermal  line  of  77°  F.  which  we  found  in  summer  at  the  mean  lati- 
tude of  39°  N.,  in  the  western  portion  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  sinks  in 
winter  to  the  parallel  of  16^  N.,  and  thus  comes  23°  nearer  to  the  Equator. 

In  the  summer  of  the  southern  hemisphere  the  isotherm  of  77°  F.  neyer 
descends  to  the  South  of  the  parallel  of  30°  S.  westward  of  the  meridian  of 
20°  W.,  except  between  the  meridians  of  50°  and  45°  W.,  where  it  reaches  a 
maximum  latitude  of  35°  S.  In  the  eastern  part  of  the  ocean  it  scarcely 
reaches  the  parallel  of  13°  S.  In  winter  the  same  isotherm  approaches  the 
Equator  to  the  paraUel  of  13°  S.  West  of  the  meridian  of  25°,  while  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  ocean  it  eyen  crosses  the  Equator,  and  is  found  some 
degrees  to  the  North  of  it. 

Thus  on  the  ayerage,  in  winter,  this  isothermal  line  lies  in  the  latitude  of 
6°  S.,  and  the  total  amplitude  of  its  yariation  in  position  is  17°. 

The  alight  amount  of  annual  yariations  in  position  of  the  isotherms  of  59°, 
50°,  and  41°,  is  especially  descrying  of  notice,  and  also  their  decrease  as  we 
reach  higher  ktitndes,  so  that  the  isotherms  of  50°  and  41°  only  oscillate 
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through  a  di8tanc€*  of  4  or  5  dej^es  of  latitude.  Accordingly,  to  the  uoutli- 
ward  of  the  parallel  of  42**  S„  summer  and  wmtor  climates  differ  but  little 
from  each  other,  whilst  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  South  point  of  South 
America  the  climate  is  distinguished  by  its  increased  mildness  in  winter. 

Thus  we  see  that  the  coiTCsponding  isotherms  in  the  northern  hemisphere 
oscillate  in  positioa  to  a  greater  extent,  and  on  the  whole  lie  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  Equator.  In  the  southern  hemisphere,  on  the  contrary, 
they  oscillate  to  a  less  extent,  and  lie  nearer  to  the  Equator.  The  sea  to  the 
South  of  the  line  is  thus  decidedly  colder,  and  accordingly  the  central  line  of 
the  belt  of  warmest  water  does  not  coincide  in  position  with  the  Equator,  but 
lies  for  the  most  part  to  the  northward  of  it*  We  see  then  that  the  el  i  ma  to- 
logical  Equator  must  of  necessity,  at  all  seasons,  lie  a  few  degrees  North  of  the 
geographical  Equator*  It  is  self-e^'ident  that  the  line  which  divides  the  two 
hemispheres  climatologically  shifts  its  position  accordinjj;  to  the  seiuions  ;  but 
all  these  changes  of  situation  take  place  to  the  North  of  the  Equator,  except  in 
February  and  March,  when  this  line  has  its  rao«t  southerly  position,  and  the 
Equator  is  crossed  in  a  few  places. 

If  we  keep  in  mind  what  has  been  already  published  in  general  terms  with 
reference  to  the  distribution  of  temperature  on  the  earth's  surface  in  the  short 
sketch  of  the  theory  of  the  winds,*  we  do  not  require  to  go  into  any  particulars 
to  show  that  the  smaller  lateral  extension  of  the  continental  masses  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  is  the  principal  cause  why  the  waters  in  the  South 
Atlantic  are  on  the  whole  colder,  and  that  the  sea  cannot  exhibit  the  remark- 
able differences  of  temperature  at  the  various  seasons  which  meet  us  in  the 
North  Atlantic. 

It  deserves  special  notice  that  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean  is  much  colder  to 
the  East  of  the  meridian  of  20^  W.  than  to  the  West  of  it. 

All  the  isothermal  lines  take  a  sudden  bend  southwards  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  this  meridian.  This  change  in  direction  takes  place  even  in  summer, 
but  at  that  season  its  place  lies  more  to  the  westward,  near  the  meridian  of 
25^  W. 

We  see  here,  as  in  the  North  Atlantic^  that  there  is  a  cold  current  flowing 
northwards  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  a  warm  current  flowing  southwards 
along  the  coast  of  Brasil ;  we  €nd  from  the  monthly  charts  that  the  Brasilian 
CHirrent,  which  we  may  consider  as  a  sou  them  branch  of  the  Equatorial  Current, 
eplitB  into  two  parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  parallel  of  30"^  S.  One  portion 
flows  in  a  south-easterly  direction,  and  loses  itself,  after  throwing  off  several 
branches,  in  the  polar  current ;  the  other  portion  flows  by  Patagonia  and  the 
Falkland  Islands,  and  exerts  such  a  warming  influence  on  the  climates  of  these 
countries  in  spite  of  their  high  southern  latitudes,  that  the  numerous  herds  of 
black  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  which  roam  over  the  plains  can  And  abundant 
nourishment  even  in  the  winter  time. 

The  South  polar  water  which  we  see  flowing  past  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  is 
wanned  on  its  way ;  the  coast  line  forces  it  to  assume  a  westerly  course,  and 
it  is  to  this  source  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  warm  water  which  we  find 
flowing  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction  along  the  western  slwires  of  both 
oceans,  and  not  to  the  Agulhas  Current,  which  can  only  send  its  waters  during 
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a  few  montlis  of  the  year  to  the  West  of  the  South  point  of  Africa.  TThe  yery 
low  temperatures  found  in  the  eastern  portion  of  the  ocean  prove  this  statement 
completely.  Between  the  meridians  of  20''  and  15^  E.  we  see  that  the  warm 
enrreni  shows  itself  yery  distinctly  at  lat  35^  S.,  while  its  influence  is  no  longer 
noticeable  as  soon  as  we  come  to  the  northward  of  33°  S. 

The  temperature  charts  show  us  also  the  cold  polar  current,  which  is  often 
covered  by  streaks  of  warm  water  which  come  forth  from  the  Brasilian  Current, 
and  on  the  African  side  from  the  Agulhas  Current ;  of  this  there  is  abundant 
proof  in  the  charts. 

The  first  locality  in  which  considerable  alterations  of  temperature  are  met 
with  is  almost  exactly  on  the  Equator,  about  the  23rd  meridian  of  West  longi- 
tode.  At  this  spot,  in  the  month  of  July,  Capt  Code,  in  the  Orient^  reports 
that  the  temperature  fell  5^  and  rose  again  in  the  space  of  24  hours,  the  water 
appearing  of  a  light  green  colour. 

Admiral  Sir  F.  Grey  noticed  very  remarkable  changes  of  temperature  on  the 
coast  of  Africa  between  the  parallels  of  10^  and  20^  S.,  in  the  month  of  May. 
He  observed  the  sur&ce  temperature  below  60**  on  two  occasions  when  he  was 
about  25  miles  off  shore,  and  he  remarks — **  It  would  appear  that  the  tem- 
peiature  of  the  water  decreases  as  we  approach  the  shore.''  The  charts  show 
a  striking  discrepancy  between  the  mean  temperature  of  the  square  in  question, 
which  is  60^.8,  and  that  of  the  squares  to  the  North  and  South  of  it,  which 
are  76^.3  and  62*'.2  respectively. 

We  now  come  to  the  district  bounded  by  the  meridians  of  10°  E.  and  40*^  E., 
and  lying  between  the  coast  of  Africa  and  lat.  50^  S.  In  this  region  most 
sudden  and  remarkable  alterations  of  temperature  are  met  with  at  aU  seasons 
of  the  year. 

CSianges  of  temperature  have  been  observed  by  some  homeward-bound  vessels 
between  the  paralleb  of  35"*  and  the  coast  when  crossing  the  Agulhas  Bank, 
and  Gapt  Toynbee  remarks,  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  a  good  guide 
to  show  whether  you  are  on  the  bank  or  not. 

However,  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  extracts  refer  to  a  region  lying 
1  or  2  degrees  on  either  side  of  the  40th  parallel  of  latitude.  In  the  northern 
part  of  this  belt  the  observations  all  &11  to  the  eastward  of  the  meridian  of 
10^  £.,  but  in  the  southern  part  it  will  be  seen  that  in  a  few  instances  con- 
sdenble  alterations  of  temperature  have  been  noticed  as  far  West  as  the  8th 
or  9th  meridian  of  East  longitude. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  area  the  alternations  of  cold  and  warm  water 
are  most  striking,  and  the  changes  of  temperature  are  nearly  as  sudden  and  as 
great  as  those  well  known  to  be  experienced  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  where  it  is  bounded  by  the  Arctic  Current.  The  greatest  actually  ob- 
served has  been  a  £Edl  of  19^5  in  one  hour,  recorded  by  Capt.  Major  in  the 
month  of  February.  His  position  was  in  41''  38'  S.,  and  21*"  30'  K,  and  the 
■nrfiuse  temperature  was  observed  to  be  69^.5  at  9  a.m.,  50^  at  10  a.m.,  and 
again  69^.5  at  noon. 

Another  region  where  sudden  changes  are  noticed  is  off  the  coast  of  South 
America,  from  the  20th  parallel  of  South  latitude  southwards,  and  there  are 
several  well-marked  areas,  notices  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  extracts  from 
the  registers. 

S.  A.  O.  X 
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It  appears  from  the  additional  notos,  tliat  colder  water  is  to  be  met  wJtK  off 
Rio  Janeiro  inside  the  line  of  BoundingB  than  outside*  Tliis  would  appear  to 
fehow  tbftt  the  branch  of  the  Ecjusitorial  Current  of  warm  water  whieh  flows 
southwards  along  the  comX  of  Brasil  is  usually  unable  to  force  its  way  Into  the 
shallow  water  un  the  hank  of  soundings,  along  which  a  narrow  stream  of  colder 
water  flowing  northwards  is  met  with.  The  difference  is  greatest  in  February, 
when  it  exceeds  4"*.  HawcTer,  in  July  and  August  the  conditions  are  quite 
chsinged,  for  then  the  temperatui'e  outside  soimdings  is  lower  than  inside. 

When  we  come  South  of  the  parallel  of  30^  S.  the  changes  of  temperature 
which  are  noticed,  though  not  so  striking  as  those  observed  off  the  African 
coafet,  are  yet  very  remarkable.  The  entire  area  in  which  the  observationa  ore 
made  lies  West  of  the  meridian  of  SO'*.  Between  the  parallels  of  35^  and  40**  S. 
changeB  of  temperature  of  20**  within  12  or  14  hours  have  been  repeatedly  ob- 
served, with  great  varliitiona  in  the  colour  of  the  water*  As  regards  the  rela- 
tion of  the  currents  to  the  depth  of  the  water,  Capt,  James  Gales  stfitea,  "  The 
warm  water  is  on  the  bank  of  soundings,  the  cold  along  the  edge  of  it.*'  This 
is  a  marked  difference  to  the  state  of  things  noticed  off  Rio  Janeiro.  However, 
this  cold  water  forms  only  a  narrow  strip,  for  to  the  eastward  again  the  water 
is  decidedly  wanner.  Wlien  we  pass  the  parallel  of  40^  S.,  the  charts  show 
that  the  mean  temperatm'c  in  lat,  40®  to  45^  S.  is  higher  between  50®  and 
55^  W.  than  in  either  of  the  squares  situated  East  or  West  of  it.  The  mean 
annual  difference  of  tcmjjerature  is  1^.8  to  the  eastward,  and  as  much  as  B^'A 
to  the  westward.  One  observer,  Capt.  James  Brack,  cuts  across  this  warm  water 
ill  September,  going  westi^Tird.  In  lat.  4P  to  44**  S.,  long.  54°  W.,  he  finds 
an  increase  of  13**  in  14  hours,  succeeded  by  a  decrease  of  14**  in  10  hours. 
The  same  observer  had  previously  passed  through  a  cold  current  in  lat.  40"  S., 
long.  63^  W. 

Another  area,  frequently  referred  to  in  the  extracts,  is  that  bounded  by  the 
parallels  of  45^  and  50^  S.,  and  the  meridians  of  47^  to  53*^  W.  Here  the 
differences  of  temperature  are  not  very  great,  but  there  appears  to  be  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  two  currents,  a  cold  and  a  warm  one,  close  to  each  other. 
The  edge  of  a  warm  current  is  frequently  noticed  at  about  the  51st  meriilian, 
between  the  above-named  latitudes,  while  the  cold  current  appears  to  extend, 
«t  least  in  lat.  49^,  from  thai  meridian  eastwards  to  that  of  46'  W.,  as  many 
observers  report  a  sudden  tail  in  temperature  about  long.  47°  W.  Off  Cape 
Horn  a  warm  current  close  in  shore  has  been  commonly  noticed.  Capt.  James 
Gales,  in  March,  remarks*  when  the  sea  temperature  rose  2°. 4,  **  Standing 
northward,  and  temperature  of  the  sea  increasing.  In  dark  or  thick  weather, 
that  increase  in  the  temperature  of  the  sea  would  be  a  hint  to  tack  a  ship.*  ■ 
The  observation  wa.s  taken  about  40  m^iles  South  of  Cape  Horn. 

The  whole  of  this  coast  of  South  America  seems,  even  from  the  small  amount 
of  information  which  has  been  attainable  relating  to  it,  to  present  teat  urea  of 
interest  as  regards  the  eea  surface  temperature  ob^rved  along  it»  which  are, 
perhaps,  equal  in  importance  to  those  of  the  Agulhas  Current. 

Much  additional  information  on  the  temperature,  &c.,  of  the  water  of  the 
ocean  at  ^^arious  depths,  will  be  found  in  the  reports  of  the  invcfeitigations  made 
during  the  voyage  of  H.M.S.  Challenger,  by  Captains  Nares  and  Thomson, 
Staft*Commander  Tissard,  and  the  late  Professor  Wyville  Thomson, 
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2.  DEPTH  OF  THE  OCEAN. 

The  experiments  that  have  been  made  for  ascertaining  the  depth  of  the  South 
Atlantic  have  been  much  less  numerous  than  those  to  the  North  of  the  Equator, 
and  thoae  recorded  are  much  less  conclusive.  In  the  North  Atlantic  Memoir, 
1879»  pages  812 — 821,  the  particulars  and  list  of  the  soundings  which  have 
been  made  North  of  the  Equator,  have  served  another  purpose  in  Atlantic 
hydrography — ^they  have  disproved  the  existence  of  by  far  the  greater  number 
of  reported  shoals  and  dangers,  to  test  which  many  of  them  were  made.  In  the 
South  Atlantic,  on  the  other  hand,  these  vigias  and  vaguely-determined  rocks 
are  very  few  in  nimiber,  and  the  deep  sea  lead  has  not  been  completely  applied 
lo  their  verification  and  disproof. 

Notwithstanding  the  former  careful  experiments  which  have  been  made  on 
the  South  Atlantic,  our  conviction  is,  that  they  are  all,  or  almost  all,  of  a  nega- 
tive character  :  that  is,  that  the  enormous  length  of  line  run  out  in  some  cases 
does  not  show  the  true  depth  of  the  ocean. 

This  doubt  we  have  expressed  and  assigned  reasons  for  in  other  places,  and 
it  may  here  be  briefly  stated  that  the  lead,  in  most  cases,  has  apparently  drawn 
out  the  line  at  very  irregular  intervals,  which  a  spherical  shot  would  not  do, 
and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  bottom  has  been  reached  very  much 
within  the  depth  apparently  shown  by  the  sounding  line.  For  if  it  should  pass 
through  one  or  more  opposing  submarine  streams,  which  it  is  tolerably  certain 
that  it  would  do  in  some  greater  or  less  degree,  this  movement  of  the  water 
wovild  carry  the  line  off  the  reel  with  double  its  velocity,  or,  in  many  cases, 
with  a  speed  quite  equal  to  that  with  which  it  would  be  drawn  by  the  sound- 
ing weight.  Also,  that  the  impact  of  a  moving  mass  of  water  upon  a  line 
whose  sectional  area  is  equal  to  50  square  feet  per  1,000  fathoms  would  be 
Tastly  greater  than  the  force  exerted  upon  it  by  a  so\mding  weight,  which 
would  consequently  be  drifted  away  by  the  line.  The  friction  of  a  tortuous 
line,  its  buoyant  power,  and  other  reasons  also,  may  be  brought  forward  to  in- 
Talidate  the  conclusions  drawn  from  these  experiments. 

It  may  therefore  be  stated,  that  when  the  line  at  these  great  soundings  does 
not  run  out  with  a  regularly  decreasing  rate,  that  some  other  cause  is  in  opera- 
tion to  cause  this  irregularity,  and  that  it  does  not  show  the  true  depth.  Be- 
sides this,  the  exact  drift  of  the  ship  or  boat  should  be  taken  into  account,  as 
any  motlou  from  the  true  perpendicular  will  cause  the  resulting  depth  to  be  not 
the  hypothenuse  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  whose  base  is  equal  to  the  drift,  but 
the  perpendicular  to  the  base  and  a  curve  formed  by  the  sounding  line. 

In  the  North  Atlantic  Memoir,  above  quoted,  this  subject  is  given  more  at 
length,  and  details  of  numerous  experiments  will  there  be  found,  including  the 
results  obtained  in  the  most  important  voyage  that  has  yet  been  undertaken  in 
connection  with  this  branch  of  science,  that  of  H.M.S.  Challenger. 

The  illustrative  diagram  will  give  the  most  comprehensive  view  of  this  sub- 
ject. The  form  of  the  sea-bed  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  thus  described  by  Sir 
C.  Wyville  Thomson  :— 

Combining  our  own  observations  with  reliable  data  which  have  been  pre- 
viously or  subsequently  acquired,  we  find  that  the  mean  depth  of  the  Atlantic 
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18  a  little  over  2,000  fatlioma>  An  elevated  ridge,  rising  to  an  average  height 
of  about  1|9(}0  fathoms  below  the  surface,  traverses  the  basins  of  ihe  North 
and  South  Atlantic  in  a  meridianal  direction  from  Cape  Farewell,  probably  as 
far  South  at  leaet  as  Gough  Island,  following  roughly  the  outlinee  of  the  coasta 
of  the  Old  and  the  New  Worlds. 

A  branch  of  this  elevation  etrikes  off  to  the  south-westward  about  the  pa- 
rallel  of  10*^  N»,  and  connects  it  with  the  coast  of  South  America  at  Cape 
Crange,  and  another  branch  crosses  the  eastern  trough,  joining  the  continent 
of  Africa  probably  about  the  parallel  of  25"*  S,  The  Atlantic  Ocean  is  thus 
divided  by  the  axial  ridge  and  its  branches  into  three  basins :  an  eastern, 
which  extends  from  the  We«t  of  Ireland  nearly  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
with  an  average  depth  along  the  middle  line  of  2,500  fathoms ;  a  north- 
western basin,  oeeupying  the  great  eastern  bight  of  the  American  continent, 
with  an  average  depth  of  3,000  fathoms  ;  and  a  gidf  running  up  the  coast  of 
South  America  as  far  as  Cape  Orange*  and  open  to  the  south ward^  with  a  mean 
depth  of  3,000  fathoms. 

The  nature  of  ihe  6&(fom, ^-Except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  coasts,  where 
the  deposit  at  the  bottom  consists  chiefly  of  the  debris  washed  down  by  rivers, 
or  produced  by  the  disintegration  of  the  rocks  of  the  coast-line,  the  bed  of  the 
Atlantic,  at  depths  between  400  and  2,000  fathoms,  is  covered  with  the  now 
well-known  calcareous  deposit,  the  **  Glohigerina-ooze^**  consisting  to  a  great 
extent  of  the  shells,  more  or  less  broken  and  decomposed,  of  pelagic  foramini- 
fera.  In  the  Atlantic  the  species  producing  the  ooze  are  chiefly  referable  to 
the  genera  Glohu^erina^  Orhulinn^  Puivinulina^  Pullenia^  and  Spkmroidina^ 
the  two  latter  in  smaller  proportions,* 

Of  the  relation  between  the  depth  and  the  rate  of  the  propagation  of  the 
tidal  and  storm  waves,  it  will  be  needless  to  ^^eftk.  as  our  knowledge  is  much 
too  limited  to  he  brought  to  bear  on  those  topics.  We  have  satisfactory  ex- 
amples of  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  which  has  been  found  to  he  of  such  sur- 
passing interest  to  the  naturalist,  eoneisting  in  gome  parts  almost  exclusively 
of  living  organisms,  as  described  in  the  *' North  Atlantic  Memoir,"  1879,  pp. 
830— $31. 


3.  ANIMAL  LIFE,  ETC\ 

**  The  curious  on  board  ship  sometimes  amuse  themselves  by  letting  over- 

board,  in  light  winds  and  calms,  a  hoop-net  of  gauze,  or  other  light  material, 
to  *  catch  insects  of  the  sea ;'  crumbs  of  bread  or  other  food  that  will  attract 
them  arc  sometimes  placed  in  it  as  hait.  The  hoop  is  to  keep  the  mouth  of 
the  net  open,  and  preveat  it  from  collapsing  into  folds  and  crushing  its  spoils 
as  it  is  hauled  up  :  and  these,  when  they  are  received  on  deck,  are  regnrded 
by  all  on  board  with  amazed  interest  and  curiosity. 

"But  wait  until  the  microscopist  mounts  them  on  his  slides,  and  brings  the 
powers  of  his  instrument  to  bear.  Then  every  one  who  looks  marvels  at  the 
beauty  and  variety  of  organic  form  there  presented,  and  the  beholder  is  at 
once  struck  with  the  extent,  resources,  and  the  richness  of  the  new  field  of 
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eht  into  which  he  has  now,  it  may  be  for  the  first  time,  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  casting  a  look.  He  fully  realizes  the  idea  that  the  organisms  of  the 
■ea  aze  as  mnltitadinons  as  its  waves,  and  as  manrelloas  as  its  wonders. 

**  With  sach  a  subject  for  study  and  contemplation  as  these  insects  afford  to 
all  who  can  use  the  microscope,  let  no  naturalist  who  crosses  the  ocean,  and  no 
passenger  on  board  ship,  or  mariner,  who  can  afford  to  purchase  a  microscope, 
talk  hereafter  about  the  monotony  of  a  sea  voyage,  or  the  ennui  of  a  passage. 
More  Taried,  strange,  and  new  than  the  insect  life  of  terra  Jirmay  the  entomo- 
logy of  the  sea,  if  we  may  so  style  the  fiunilies  of  its  little  crustaceee,  medusa;, 
and  soophytes,  offers  quite  as  profitable  and  as  instructive  a  field  of  investiga- 
tion as  does  the  entomology  of  the  air. 

**  The  floating  crustacesB  of  the  high  seas  are  classed  by  naturalists  a  little 
lower  than  the  insects  of  the  air,  yet,  in  the  scale  of  being,  they  rank  higher 
than  the  worms  of  the  earth.  Every  one  who,  with  an  eye  for  the  microscope, 
goes  to  sea,  may  help,  with  proper  drawings  and  descriptions  of  what  comes  to 
hia  net,  greatly  to  enrich  this  field.  Not  only  so,  these  mites  of  moving  crea- 
tures will  tell  us  in  their  mute  way,  if  we  consult  them  aright,  of  all  the 
currents,  polar  and  equatorial,  that  help  to  regulate  the  climates  of  the  great 
deep.  They  may  be  regarded  as  tallies  to  the  water  by  which  the  system  and 
5»hftP"<^l«  of  oceanic  circulation  are  to  be  pointed  out  and  made  visible,  as  it 
were,  to  the  eye  of  science." — Capt,  Maury. 

This  **New  Field,**  as  it  is  termed  by  Maury,  can  be  readily  explored  by  any 
one  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  do  so.  A  simple  contrivance,  if  a  microscope 
is  not  at  hand,  will  afford  the  means.  The  eye-piece,  or  first  joint  of  an  ordi- 
naxy  telescope,  is  a  very  good  substitute.  To  use  it  for  the  transparent  objects, 
which  the  minute  inhabitants  of  the  surface  waters  generally  consist  of,  place 
them  in  a  drop  of  water  on  a  piece  of  glass,  held  or  fixed  horizontally  a  few 
inches  above  a  sheet  of  white  paper  or  a  looking-glass,  and  the  telescope  joint 
hdd  by  the  lower  part  at  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  above  the  surface  of 
this  glass,  will  make  an  excellent  microscopic  tube  of  great  power,  sufficient  to 
•how  many  of  the  singular  forms  and  great  beauties  of  the  animalculee,  which 
can  be  easily  collected  in  vast  numbers. 

The  best  or  readiest  way  of  obtaining  them  is  to  tow  a  small  net,  consisting 
of  n  hoop,  one,  two,  or  three  feet  in  diameter,  on  which  is  strained  a  piece  of 
banting  or  fine  gauze,  and  this  being  drained  occasionally  into  a  vessel,  will 
aflinrd  an  abundant  harvest.  The  floating  weeds  also  contain  great  quantities 
of  minute  living  creatures,  which  may  be  taken  by  the  same  means. 

It  would  be  entirely  beyond  the  province  of  this  work  to  deal  with  the 
characteristics  and  flEunilies  of  these  inhabitants  of  the  seas,  although  much  good 
may  be  done,  hydrographically,  by  the  study  of  their  distribution.  This  sub- 
ject must  be  pursued  in  other  works,  although  unfortunately  they  are  generally 
of  a  very  expensive  character.  We  have  given  some  brief  notices  of  it  in  our 
**  North  Atlantic  Memoir."  In  the  eighth  edition  of  Maury's  Sailing  Directions 
is  given  an  extensive  series  of  coloured  drawings  and  descriptions  of  some  of 
the  specimens  taken  on  board  Capt.  Toynbee's  fiunous  ship  Ohriana,  from  the 
pencil  of  his  accomplished  lady,  the  daughter  of  the  late  Hear- Admiral  Smyth, 
to  whom  this  work  was  originally  dedicated.  Maury  published  the  following 
letter,  which  accompanied  these  drawings : — 

•♦  Ship  Gloriana,  en  voyage,  January.  1867, — My  dear  Sir :  Your  very  wel- 
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come  and  kind  letter  was  awaiting  us  wlien  we  landed  in  Madras  la^t  month, 
for  we  kad  left  England  a  day  or  two  before  it  arrived.  I  assure  you  it  was 
with  sincere  pleasure  that  Captain  Toynbee  heard  that  his  logs  were  likely  to 
be  useful  to  you,  for  it  is  a  grand  thing  to  contribute  even  in  the  Bmallest 
measure  to  your  excellent  and  noble  work.  The  log  this  voyage  will  compiiae 
a  little  further  experience  of  the  Indian  Seas ;  for  we  came  up  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  in  company  with  a  cyolone,  making  use  of  it  till  the  furious  squalls  and 
disturbed  sea  warned  us  to  stop,  and  roost  surprised  all  the  passengers  were 
when  they  heard  the  order  given  to  heave- to,  and  to  team  what  it  was  that  we 
were  to  avoid.  Capt.  Toynbee  had  confided  his  suspicions  of  our  terrible 
neighbour  to  me  for  some  days,  and  most  interesting  I  had  found  it  to  watch 
the  gradual  changes  of  wind  which  were  to  prove  the  truth  and  importance  of 
the  circular  theory- ;  and  when  we  were  the  first  ship  to  anchor  in  Madras 
Boad,  ail  that  had  been  there  before  having  been  obliged  to  put  to  sea,  the 
chorus  of  praise  on  this  simple  hut  effectual  nautical  science  was  universal. 

'*  We  have  since  found  that  on  a  night  while  we  had  thejitricals  performing 
on  board  in  the  open  air,  a  ship  only  1^^  miles  from  us  was  exposed  to  all  the 
fury  of  the  wind,  sea,  and  rain ;  whilst  four  shijis  on  shore,  and,  more  dreadful 
still,  the  wreck  of  a  vessel's  stem,  formed  into  a  raft — but  with  no  men  on  it — 
completed  the  horrors  of  tlic  day  ;  all  this,  however,  is  described  at  length  in 
the  log,  and  that  will  tell  you,  too>  that  the  rest  of  our  voj-age  was  rough, 
rough  outwardly,  hiit  smooth  and  pleasant  inwardly ;  for  both  the  passengers 
and  the  detachment  of  the  19th  Lancers  on  board  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other  in  smoothing  over  the  discomforts  of  high  seas  and  incessant  rain; 
*  *  *  *  indeed,  we  thought  that  the  rough  weather  seemed 
just  to  afiEbrd  that  relief  from  the  monotony  and  ennui  of  a  long  voyage,  which 
people  in  general  will  not  look  for  in  occupation.  As  for  ourselves,  we  have 
found  a  new  and  most  engrossing  interest  in  sea  life  in  examining  the  sea 
water  with  the  microscope,  of  the  results  of  which  we  have  since  found  that 
you  give  specimens  in  the  last  edition  of  your  Sailing  Directions.  Unfortu- 
nately, Capt.  Toynbee  had  not  reached  the  appendix  in  looking  through  it 
before  leaving  home,  else  we  should  have  provided  ourselves  properly  for 
carrying  on  the  search.  The  surgeon  of  the  I^ancers,  Mr.  Wrench,  luckily 
had  his  microscope  with  him,  and  was  enthusiastic  and  skilful  in  the  use  of  it, 
and  he  and  my  husband  used  to  spend  many  hours  at  first  trying  to  catci 
these  delicate  organisms.  *  Oh,'  Mr.  Wrench  sighed,  *  if  I  had  but  a  test  tube 
here.*  A  hydrometer  had  been  accidentally  broken  a  few  dap  before,  and 
supplied  the  very  thing  we  wanted,  and  then  all  went  on  prosperously ;  each 
day  exciting  in  us  more  and  more  admiration  for  the  marvels  around  tis.  That 
rough  foaming  sea  to  aboimd  w^ith  tliis  minute  life,  exquisitely  coloured,  and 
each  of  tlie  many  legs  of  the  little  crustaceie  beautifully  fetithcred  and  fringed, 
seemed  a  wonder  of  which  we  could  never  tire ;  and  much  a»  we  liked 
Mr.  Wrench  personally,  our  regret  when  he  left  us  was  mucli  increased  by 
his  microscope  going  with  him.  lie  is  already  at  work  with  it  on  the  fresh 
water  insects  in  Poonamalee,  whilst  a  kind  friend  in  Madras  has  lent  us  his, 
so  thai  the  bucket  of  water  drawn  for  trying  the  surface  temj)crature  h  a  per- 
petttal  feast.  We  shall  be  very  much  interested  in  hearing  whether  the 
tketcheifc  we  shall  send  you  resemble  those  you  have  had  from  elsewhere.  I  fear 
^  %m  taking  up  too  much  of  your  precious  time  with  my  long  letter,  but  it  i* 
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a  ml  treat  to  apeak,  eTen  on  paper,  to  anyone  who  thoroughly  appreciates 
the  grandeur  and  glory  of  the  sea.  What  new  lights  you  have  thrown  upon 
it  in  your  Physical  Geography,  and  how  shall  I  thank  you  sufficiently  for  that 
eharming  work  ?  We  rewarded  Mr.  Wrench  for  his  microscropic  work  by 
letting  him  read  it,  and  he  agrees  with  us  in  the  dignity  and  sublimity  of  its 


Believe  me,  your  truly  obliged,  Ellen  P.  Toynbee." 

In  Sir  C.  WyviUe  Thomson's  work  on  the  Voyage  of  H.M.S.  Challenger  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  are  numerous  illustrations  of  different  forms  of  animal  life 
aa  eziBting  on  the  surface,  and  at  various  depths,  to  which  we  must  refer  the 
reader  for  further  information  on  the  subject.  We,  however,  here  give  the 
general  conclusions  at  which  he  arrived. 

**  The  most  prominent  and  remarkable  biological  result  of  the  recent  investi- 
gations is  the  final  establishment  of  the  fact  that  the  distribution  of  living 
beings  has  no  depth  limit ;  but  that  animals  of  all  the  marine  invertebrate 
classes,  and  probably  fishes  also,  exist  over  the  whole  of  the  floor  of  the  ocean. 
My  inesent  impression  is  although  life  is  thus  universally  extended,  the  number 
of  species  and  of  individuab  diminishes  after  a  certain  depth  is  reached, 
and  that  at  the  same  time  their  size  usually  decreases." 

Luminosity  of  the  Sea. — The  luminous  appearance  of  the  sea  at  night  has 
often  been  the  subject  of  wonder  and  reflection.  This  light,  when  excited  by 
the  ship's  rushing  through  the  water,  assumes  the  form  of  brilliant  stars,  or 
round  masses  of  greenish  hue,  frequently  18  inches  in  diameter.  They  float 
by  the  vessel  in  every  part  of  the  water  where  her  bottom  has  touched,  as 
deep  aa  the  very  lowest  part  of  the  keel,  and  form  behind  her  a  long  and  fiery 
train.  At  other  times,  when  the  breeze  is  strong,  and  the  billows  break  and 
foam,  this  light  appears  like  fields  of  flashing  fire.  Twice,  says  Mr.  Luccock, 
I  have  beheld  this  latter  sight  in  all  its  splendour ;  the  water  was  highly 
luminous,  so  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  and  the  vessel  seemed  to  be  plunging 
her  way  over  billows  of  liquid  fire.  In  both  instances  the  night  was  dark  and 
lowering ;  and  the  brilliance  of  the  water  formed  a  grand  but  awful  contrast 
with  the  black  concave  above  us.  When  daylight  returned,  all  this  heatless 
splendour  was  eclipsed,  and  the  sea  exhibited,  to  a  superficial  view,  only  a 
more  dingy  colour  than  usual ;  to  a  more  close  examination,  it  presented 
myriads  of  hemispherical  bodies  of  the  medusa  tribe. 

This  luminous  appearance  arises  from  the  presence  of  several  kinds  of 
ai^pnated  beings,  which  have  the  power  of  emitting  a  phosphorescent  light. 
This  is  evident,  from  the  multitude  of  them  which  may  be  taken  out  of  the 
sea,  and  still  appear  lucid  and  active.  Another  great  cause  may  probably  be 
found  in  the  disorganization  and  putrefaction  of  animal  substances ;  this  light 
abounding  on  all  beaches  where  the  refuse  of  large  cities  is  discharged.  Fric- 
tion, in  most  cases,  seems  to  assist  in  the  production,  if  it  be  not  in  all  essential 
to  the  existence,  of  this  brilliancy.  The  slight  agitation  of  the  water,  occa- 
sioned by  the  action  of  a  steady  breeze  upon  its  surface,  is  often  sufficient  for 
the  purpose ;  and  in  cases  where  plants  are  taken  up,  inhabited  by  minute 
animals,  exposure  to  the  passing  air  alone  seems  to  be  enough. 

That  this  luminous  quality  is  not  confined  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  water,  where 
tea  the  most  part  it  appears  in  the  English  Channel  and  North  Sea,  is  evident 
to  all  who  have  passed  the  tropics,  and  may  be  clearly  proved  to  those  who 
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have  not;  for  the  shark,  when  he  has  taken  the  bait  at  night,  and  finds 
himself  hooked,  generally  pkinges  downward*  if  line  enough  be  given,  many 
fathoms  l*clow  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  is  visible  even  there  by  the  light 
which  he  creates  around  himself,  while  floundering  in  the  water.  That  the 
l%ht  in  question  docs  not  proceed  from  his  own  body,  b^t  from  the  water 
whieh  he  aj^iintes,  or  rather  the  matter  which  it  contains,  is  manifest ;  because 
the  larger  living  fishes,  as  they  dart  around  and  beneath  us  during  the  ob- 
scurity, leave  behind  them  long  lucid  trains,  just  of  the  same  kind,  and  in  the 
same  manner,  as  the  vessel  herself  does. 

Discoloured  Water, — ^Ir.  Luccock  says,  **  In  fine  weather,  near  the  Coast 
of  Brasil,  the  ship  frequently  falls  into  patches  of  water ^  which  exhibits  a  brown 
and  dirty  oppearance^  for  several  miles  in  extent.  Strangers  are  apt  to  sup- 
pose that  they  are  on  the  edge  of  a  shoal ;  and  more  than  once,  he  adds,  I 
have  seen  the  helm  put  hastily  down,  in  order  to  avoid  the  supposed  sand- 
bank. Yet  the  brownness  of  the  water  arises  from  the  spawn  of  fishes  :  and 
when  examined  by  a  microscope,  or  powerful  lens,  is  found  to  be  mingled  with 
vast  numbers  of  the  small  fry,  which  have  just  broken  into  active  existence. 
They  seem  to  have  been  deposited  by  their  parents  during  the  winter  months; 
for  I  have  noticed  them  from  June  to  November,  but  not  in  March,  April, 
nor  May,  They  probably  sen^e  as  food  for  those  fishes  which  are  more  fully 
grown,  or  the  ocL-an  8»on  would  be  overstocked,** 

Upon  this  paiisage,  Lieut,  A,  IL  Bisschop  Greevelink  remarks,  *^  I  ihould 
question,  w^ith  all  deference,  ivhethcr  the  depth  of  M^ater  in  such  places  wag 
tried  to  a  sufficient  degree  of  certainty, 

**  On  our  passage  from  the  West  Indies  to  Europe,  in  July,  1837,  at  about 
four  in  the  aflewioon  of  the  7th»  a  streak  was  observed  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  Captain  Kotssbue  describes ;  and  at  the 
moment  w^e  passed  over  it,  the  lead  was  hove  in  a  very  proper  manner,  with- 
out finding  bottom ;  but  having  lo'wered  the  boat,  soundings  were  found  to 
exist,  although  in  more  than  30  fathoms  water.  The  latitude,  computed  from 
observations  taken  at  noon,  was  2F  12'  N,,  and  longitude,  by  chronometer, 
58"*  42'  W/* — See  further  on  this  gubject,  our  North  Atlantic  Memoir,  1879, 
pp,  807—812, 

Although  it  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  discoloured  water  is  an  indication 
of  shoal  water,  still  in  almost  every  long  voyage  some  of  this  phenomenon  is 
met  with,  far  beyond  the  limit  of  soundings.  We  will  subjoin  a  few  extracts 
from  the  Journal  and  remarks  of  Charles  Darwin,  Esq,,  M.A.,  Sec.  GeoL,  ficc,, 
on  this  subject. 

**  March  18th,  1842,  we  sailed  from  Bahia,  A  few  days  afterwards,  when 
not  for  from  the  Abrolhos  Islets,  my  attention  was  called  to  a  discoloured 
appearance  in  the  sea.  The  whole  surface  of  the  water,  as  it  appeared  under 
a  weak  lens,  seemed  as  if  covered  with  pieces  of  chopped  hay,  with  their  enda 
jagged.  One  of  the  particles  measured  ,03  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  .009  in 
breadth.  Examined  more  carefully,  each  is  seen  to  consist  of  from  twenty  to 
sixty  cylindrical  filaments,  which  have  perfectly  rounded  extremities,  and  are 
divided  at  regular  intervals  by  transverse  septa,  containing  a  brownish  green 
flocculent  matter.  The  filaments  must  be  enveloped  in  some  viscid  fiuid,  for 
the  bundles  adhered  together  without  actual  contact,  I  do  not  know  to  what 
fftnaily  these  bodies  properly  belong,  but  they  have  a  close  resemblance  in 
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stmetote  to  the  confervsB  which  grow  in  every  ditch.  These  simple  vegetables 
thus  constitated  for  floating  in  the  open  air,  must  in  certain  places  exist  in 
conntlees  numbers.  The  ship  passed  through  several  bands  of  them,  one  of 
which  was  about  10  yards  wide ;  and,  judging  from  the  mud-like  colour  of. 
the  water,  at  least  2^  miles  long.  In  almost  every  long  voyage  some  account 
is  given  of  these  confervs.  They  appear  specially  common  in  the  sea  near 
Australia.  Off  Cape  Leeuwin  I  found  some  very  similar  to  those  above 
described  ;  they  differed  chiefly  in  the  bimdles  being  rather  smaller,  and 
being  composed  of  fewer  filaments.  Capt.  Cook^  in  his  third  voyage,  remarks 
that  the  sailors  gave  to  this  appearance  the  name  of '  sea  sawdust.' 

**  I  may  here  mention  that  two  days  preceding  our  arrival  at  the  Keeling 
Islands,  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  I  saw  in  many  parts  masses  of  flocculent  matter 
of  a  brownish  green  colour,  floating  on  the  sea^     They  varied  in  size,  from 
half  to  3  or  4  inches  square ;  and  were  quite  irregular  in  figure.     In  an 
opaque  vessel  they  could  barely  be  distinguished,  but  in  a  glass  one  they  were 
elearly  visible.     Under  the  microscope  the  floccident  matter  was  seen  to  con- 
sist of  two  kinds  of  confervee,  between  which  I  am  quite  ignorant  whether 
there  exists  aby  connection.     Minute  cylindrical  bodies,  conical  at  each  ex- 
tremity, are   involved  in  vast  numbers,  in  a  mass  of  fine  threads.      These 
threads  have  a  diameter  of  about  one  fifteen  hundredth  part  of  an  inch; 
they  possess  an  internal  lining,  and  are  divided  at  irregular  and  very  wide 
intervals  by  transverse  septa.     Their  length  is  so  great,  that  I  coidd  never 
with  certainty  ascertain  the  form  of  the  iminjured  extremity ;  they  are  all 
curvilinear,  and  resemble  in  mass  a  handfid  of  hair  coiled  up  and  squeezed 
together.     In  the  midst  of  these  threads,  and  probably  connected  by  some 
viscid  fluid,  the  other  kind,  or  the  cylindrical  transparent  bodies,  float  in 
great  numbers.    These  have  their  two  extremities  terminated  by  cones,  pro- 
duced into  the  finest  points :  their  diameter  is  tolerably  constant  between 
.006  and  .008  of  an  inch ;  but  their  length  varies  considerably  from  »04  to  .06« 
and  even  sometimes  to  .08.  Near  one  extremity  of  the  cylindrical  part,  a  green 
septum,  formed  of  granular  matter,  and  thickest  in  the  middle,  may  generally 
be  seen.    This,  I  believe,  is  the  bottom  of  a  most  delicate^  colourless  sac»  com-* 
posed  of  a  pulpy  substance,  which  lines  the  exterior  case,  but  does  not  extend 
within  the  extreme  conical  points.     In  some,  small  but  perfect  spheres  of 
brown  granular  matter  supplied  the  place  of  the  septa ;  and  I  observed  the 
curious  process  by  which  they  were  produced.     The  pulpy  matter  of  the 
internal  coating  suddenly  grouped  itself  into  lines,  some  of  which  assumed 
a  form  radiating  from  a  common  centre ;    it  then  continued  with  an  irre- 
gular and  rapid  movement  to  contract  itself,  so  that,   in   the  course  of  a 
second,  the  whole  was  imited  into  a  perfect  little  sphere^  which  occupied 
the  position  of  the  septum  at  one  end  of  the  now  quite  hollow  case.     The 
appearance  was  as  if  an  elastic  membrane — for  instance*  an  Indian  rubber 
ball — had  been  distended  with  air,  and  then  burst,  in  which  case  the  edges 
would  instantly  contract  and  shrink  up  towards  a  point.     The  formation  of 
the  granular  sphere  was  hastened  by  any  accidental  injury.     I  may  add,  that 
frequently  a  pair  of  these  bodies  were  attached  to  each  other,  cone  beside 
cone,  at  that  end  where  the  septum  occurs.     When  floating  uninjured  in  the 
sea,  the  formation  of  the  spherical  gemmules  perhaps  only  takes  place,  when 
8.  A.  O.  Y 
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Mmo  itcoiMlt  alter  the  npid  pfrograstre  motion  had 
(n  *  frw  Mii»  tl  WM  fMPeeedftl  IbraBhart  mterrml  bjr  a  rotaionr  more- 
mmii  Ml  Umt  loiifiv  mii*  Aboitt  twa  aumilea  after  any  amaber  were  isolated 
ill  a  4fiop  fif  wattr-^llltfjr  thus  petished.  The  animak  move  with  the  narrow 
afii»i  f//f wjiffU,  bjr  the  aid  af  their  vibratory*  ciliae,  and  generally  by  rapid 
ilarui*  Tliiry  are  «iecediogly  mtnote,  and  quite  inviaible  to  the  naked  eye,  only 
if*f«fiii||  a  ipaa#  sqnal  ta  the  »quare  of  a  thoiisandth  of  an  inch.  Their 
9mi||iff«  w  '^  iti' ;  for  the  amaUeat  drop  of  water  which  I  could  remove 

Mrtiifi^rl  In  one  day  we  paaaed   through  t^o  spacer  of  water 

thua  4itiiif»^d«  fitiir  <jf  whit'h  ulone  must  have  extended  over  several  square 
piiilet.  WliHi  inealoulahle  uumbera  of  the^  microscopical  animala  !  The 
eiiloiir  rif  thf  walar  aa  teen  at  a  dintance*  was  like  that  of  a  river  which  has 
flirvri'il  thrmigh  a  red  ctny  dtntricit ;  but  under  the  vessel* b  side  it  was  quite 
iiN  (liirk  UN  f'tincolate.  'I'iie  lino,  where  the  red  and  blue  waters  joined,  was 
di4itin/<Uy  lU'Oncd*  Tlic  weather,  for  i»ome  days  previously,  had  been  calmf 
attd  tlitf  oec«an  abounded,  to  an  unusual  degree,  with  liWng  creatures.  In 
Ulloit's  V0ya((4t  an  account  is  given  of  crossing,  in  nearly  the  same  latitude, 
iiiint  diicoUiHrrd  wnti^r,  which  was  mistaken  for  a  shoal :  no  aoundijigs  were 
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obtained,  and  I  have  no  doubt,  from  the  description,  that  this  little  animalculu) 
was  the  cause  of  the  alarm. 

**  In  the  aea  around  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
land,  I  have  seen  narrow  lines  of  water  of  a  bright  red  colour,  from  the 
number  of  crustaces,  which  somewhat  resemble  in  form  large  prawns :  the 
sealers  call  them  whale-food.  Wliether  whales  feed  on  them  I  do  not  know  : 
but  terns,  cormorants,  and  immense  herds  of  great  unwieldy  seals,  on  some 
parts  of  the  coast,  derive  their  chief  sustenance  from  these  swimming  crabs. 
Seamen  inyariably  attribute  the  discolouration  of  the  water  to  spawn ;  but  I 
found  this  to  be  the  case  only  on  one  occasion.  At  the  distance  of  several 
leagues  from  the  Archipelago  of  Galapagos,  the  ship  sailed  through  three 
strips  of  a  dark  yellowish  or  mud-like  water ;  these  strips  were  some  miles 
long,  but  only  a  few  yards  wide,  and  they  were  separated  from  the  surround- 
ing sorfiBtce  by  a  sinuous  yet  distinct  margin.  The  colour  was  caused  by  little 
gelatinous  balls,  about  the  fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  in  which  numerous 
spherical  ovides  were  embedded ;  they  were  of  two  distinct  kinds,  one  being 
ci  a  reddish  colour  and  of  a  different  shape  from  the  other.  I  cannot  form  a 
conjecture  as  to  what  two  kinds  of  animals  these  belonged.  Captain  Colnett 
remarks,  that  this  appearance  is  very  common  among  the  Galapagos  Islands, 
and  that  the  direction  of  the  bands  indicates  that  of  currents ;  in  the  de- 
scribed case,  however,  the  line  was  caused  by  the  wind.  The  only  other 
appearance  which  I  have  to  notice,  is  a  thin  oily  coat  on  the  surface,  which 
displays  iridescent  colours.  I  saw  a  considerable  tract  of  the  ocean  thus 
covered  on  the  coast  of  Brasil ;  the  seamen  attributed  it  to  the  putrefying 
carcase  of  some  whale  which  was  probably  floating  at  no  great  distance.  I  do 
not  here  mention  the  minute  gelatinous  particles  which  are  frequently  dis- 
persed throughout  the  water,  for  they  are  not  sufficiently  abundant  to  create 
any  change  of  colour. 

*•  There  are  two  circumstances  in  the  above  accounts  which  appear  very  re- 
markable :  first,  how  do  the  various  bodies  which  form  the  bands  with  defined 
edges  keep  together  ?  In  the  case  of  the  prawn-like  crabs,  thiir  mo^ oments 
were  as  co-instantaneous  as  in  a  regiment  of  soldiers ;  but  this  cannot  happen 
frcm  anything  like  voluntary  action  with  the  o^-ules,  or  the  confervoD,  nor  is  it 
probable  among  the  infusoria.  Secondly,  what  causes  the  length  and  narrow* 
ness  of  the  bands  ?  The  appearance  so  much  resembles  that  which  may  he  seen 
in  every  torrent,  where  the  stream  uncoils  into  long  streaks  the  froth  collected 
in  the  eddies,  that  I  must  attribute  the  efiect  to  a  similar  action  either  of  the 
air  or  sea.  Under  this  supposition,  we  must  believe  that  the  various  organized 
bodies  are  produced  in  certain  favourable  places,  and  are  thence  removed  by 
the  set  of  either  wind  or  water.  I  confess,  however,  that  there  is  very  great 
difficulty  in  imagining  any  one  spot  to  be  the  birthplace  of  the  millions  of 
millions  of  animalcuUe  and  confervse  ;  from  whence  come  the  germs  at  such 
points  ?— the  parent  bodies  having  been  distributed  by  the  winds  and  waves 
over  the  immense  ocean.  But  on  no  other  hypothesis  can  I  understand  their 
linear  grouping.  I  may  add,  that  Scoresby  remarks  that  green  water,  abound- 
ing with  pelagic  animals,  is  invariably  found  in  a  certain  part  of  the  Arctic  Sea. 
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(227.)  Among  the  changes  which  have  come  oyer  the  system  of  navigation 
of  late  years*  none  have  been  more  important  than  the  diffbrent  relation  which 
the  compass  now  bears  to  the  ship  as  compared  with  its  place  in  former  times. 

Rnde  inslritments,  unadjusted,  with  errors  unsuspected,  and  under  iniuencea 
destructive  to  their  accuracy,  have  given  place  to  what  may  be,  in  some  case^, 
over  estimation  of  this  primary  aid  to  the  seaman.  In  its  very  nature  the 
compass  is  imperfect  and  incompetent  to  show,  at  sea,  the  minute  quantities, 
which  are  now  disputed  over.  The  consequence  is,  that  it  is  made — like  the 
topic  we  have  before  discussed,  ocean  currents — the  scapegoat  for  many  errors 
of  seamanship  and  judgment,  which  a  more  intimate  knowledge,  and  therefore 
greater  mistrust  and  induced  caution,  would  have  avoided. 

(228.)  Our  present  task  deals  with  the  y^oyr/ipAic  dii>tribution  of  magnetism, 
not  with  those  local  effects  caused  by  tlie  ship  or  its  relations  to  outer  circum- 
stances, but  to  its  position  in  the  vSouth  Atlantic-  The  other  points,  most  im- 
portant in  themselves,  must  be  discussed  elsewhere. 

The  features  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  as  related  to  the  ship,  are  the  decli* 
notion,  inclination,  and  intensity.  ITie  dip  and  intensity  are  very  important 
elements  in  the  adjustment  of  the  compass  in  its  passage  through  the  vai'ied 
magnetic  condition  which  an  over-sea  voyage  across  the  Ef|uator,  conducts  a 
ship  through,  but  they  have  but  little  in3uence  on  the  directive  power  of  the 
needle  in  the  latitudes  usually  traversed  in  commercial  pursuits.  The  decimation 
or  variation  is  one  of  the  most  important  elements  in  navigation,  and  its  connect 
estimation  and  application  most  essential  to  the  safe  conduct  of  a  ship. 

(229.)  The  reasons  why  the  compass  is  now  placed  in  so  much  higher  con- 
sideration to  what  it  was  in  former  years  are  manifest.  The  great  increase  of 
the  use  of  iron  both  for  ship  building  as  well  as  in  the  fabric  of  wooden  ships, 
and  the  consequent  vastly-increased  influence  that  the  ship  hivs  upon  her  com- 
pasSy  has  been  one  chief  reason  why^  attention  is  bo  imperatively  demanded. 
Again  :  since  the  universal  use  of  steam »  the  course  of  a  vessel  in  passing 
directly  from  one  point  to  another  requires  to  be  much  more  accurately  laid 
than  was  thought  necessary  when  wooden  sailing  ships  only  were  used. 

Another  reason,  which  has  arisen  in  the  course  of  years,  is  that  of  the 

secular  variation,  which  causes  a  tolerably  steady  augmentation  and  diminution 
in  the  values  of  the  magnetic  compasses  sho^^Ti  on  any  and  every  chart. 
The  appreciation  of  this  change,  which  has  thus  become  manifest  simulta- 
neously -with  the  necessity  for  improved  compasses  and  improved  methods  of 
using  them,  have  placed  the  magnetic  element  in  charts  on  a  fresh  basis.  One 
most  important  result  of  this  movement  was  the  appointment  by  the  Admiralty 
of  the  late  Capt.  K.  J.  Johnson  as  superintendent,  in  1842,  of  the  Corajmss 
Department,  The  great  improvement  in  compasses  dates  from  this  appoint- 
ment, and  the  investigation  of  the  diflScull  and  varying  problems  of  local  de- 
viation have  been  since  pursued  by  eminent  men,  among  whom  may  be  noticed 
Professor  Airy,  Dr.  Scoresby,  W.  Walker,  Esq.,  R.N.,  Archibald  Smith,  Ewj., 
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and  many  othera.  These  researches  have  been  mainly  directed,  as  before  ob- 
aenred,  to  the  effect  the  ship's  iron  has  on  her  compasses.  Commander 
F.  G.  Evans,  R.N.,  who  succeeded  Capt.  Johnson,  has  drawn  up  a  far  more 
perfect  chart  of  the  geographic  distribution  of  the  magnetic  ^'ariation  than  we 
have  hitherto  possessed ;  former  charts  having  become  of  impaired  value  from 
the  hipse  of  time,  and  from  the  imperfection  of  the  observations  on  which  they 
were  based.  It  is  from  the  chart,  brought  down  to  the  period  of  1882,  by 
applying  the  secular  change  requisite  to  the  chart  of  1880,  that  our  illustrative 
chart  has  been  constructed. 

(230.)  The  isogonic  lines^  or  those  upon  which  the  variation  b  of  the  same 
amount,  on  this  chart,  will  represent  this  element,  generally  as  near  as  the 
ordinary  ships'  compass  will  show  it,  and  will  serve  to  draw  attention  to  any 
tmsuspected  change  in  the  magnetism  of  the  ship,  besides  affording  the  sailor 
some  information  when  observation  cannot  be  hiid. 

(231.)  The  variation  of  the  compass  in  all  parts  of  the  coasts  of  the  Atlantic 
are  given  with  the  Tables  of  Geographical  Positions  at  the  commencement  of 
this  work,  and  the  amount  of  annual  decrease  or  increase  in  this  variation  is 
also  indicated  on  the  chart.   To  these  notices,  therefore,  the  reader  is  referred. 

It  is  for  the  open  ocean  that  the  illustrative  chart  and  these  notes  are  in- 
tended, and  the  amount  of  annual  change  in  different  parts  is  inserted  on  the 
chart,  so  that  the  approximate  variation  may  be  ascertained  in  future  years  by 
applying  the  necessary  correction. 

(232.)  But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  annual  change  is  regular  and 
of  the  same  amoimt  in  each  year.  By  the  accurate  observations  that  are  now 
self-recorded,  the  connection  between  these  changes  and  apparently  very  re- 
mote causes  have  been  identified.  One  of  these,  at  the  first  glance  a  very 
singular  one,  is  that  the  spots  in  the  sun,  if  absent  or  present  in  large  quan- 
tities, have  a  marked  magnetic  influence  on  the  declination,  thus  demonstrating 
the  source  from  which  the  magnetism  of  the  earth  is  chiefly  derived.  As  the 
Greenwich  observations  will  illustrate  our  subject  as  well  as  any — and  this 
volume  might  be  filled  with  interesting  results  on  this  subject — the  notices 
wiU  be  limited  to  the  extracts  from  those  observations  as  being  sufficient  to  im- 
part a  notion  of  the  ever- varying  amount  of  the  magnetic  variation. 
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Tabl£»  showinff  the  Mean  Monihlif  Wesierli^  Magnetic   Variation  nt 

Greenwich* 


Sloiith. 

1844. 

1848. 

1850. 

1855,     1860. 

1862. 

, 

Jftnunry 

23  19  22 
23  18  43 
23  18  42 
23  18  42 
23  19  23 
23  19  8 
23  18  40 
23  13  26 
23  13  6 
22  12  62 
22  11  60 
22  49  41 

22  60  2 
22  49  5 
22  53  46 
22  62  27 
22  62  46 
22  63  21 
22  53  18 
22  62  36 
22  61  31 
22  52  11 
22  61  46 
22  61  40 

22  28  5 
22  27  28 
22  26  64 
22  25  44 
22  26  1 
22  24  47 
22  23  41 
22  22  4 
22  25  43 
22  19  1 
22  18  27 
J  22  18  27 

21  49  50 
21  48  13 
21  48  4L 
21  48  44 
21  48  26 
21  40  12 
21  48  14 
21  48  31 
21  47  9 
21  46  21 
21  45  59 
21  46  54 

21  14  38 

21  13  2 
21  14  63 
21  15  4 
21  17  10 
21  16  1 
21  15  44 
21  16  27 
21  12  44 
21  13  28 
21  12  49 
21  11  30 

20  68  37 

February  

Murch  » . » . 

20  68  21 
20  67  32 

April  ....  ...,,.*• 

20  50  43 

M*v. .. 

20  49  6 

T  J^* .. 

J  lino  « t  ..., 

20  52  31 

July 

20  49  3^^ 
20  61  46 

September 

October  ,,,, 

20  60  83 
20  50  6 

Booemlxir  

20  60  9 
20  49  36 

MonUi. 

1865, 

1807. 

1870, 

1875. 

1877. 

1879. 

J      ; 

J'anii:ttry  ,.,.,,...• 

20  31  6 
20  82  2i 
20  33  68 
20  33  61 
20  30  36 
20  31  27 
20  33  1 
20  83  1 
20  34  11 
20  32  56 
20  33  18 

20  22  0 

20  21  20 
20  28  26 
20  23  8 
20  21  67 
20  20  27 
20  19  54 
20  19  36 
20  18  57 
20  18  50 
20  17  60 

20  16  a 

19  67  28 
19  66  44 
19  66  21 
19  55  6 
19  54  50 
19  52  52 
19  52  57 
19  62  16 
19  61  66 
19  51  40 
19  51  18 
19  50  26 

19  24  6 
19  23  36 
19  23  42 
19  22  48 
19  21  36 
19  21  6 
19  20  36 
19  20  48 
19  2  >  24 
19  19  30 
19  18  48 
19  17  24 

19  1  0 
19  0  48 
19  1  12 
18  59  36 
18  67  36 
18  57  24 
18  56  54 
18  65  30 
18  65  24 
18  54  86 
18  63  24 
18  53  42 

18  44  0 

February 

March 

18  43  12 
18  42  36 

April  

Mny ,  .... 

18  41  24 
IS  40  18 

June  . . . . , 

18  40  36 

July , 

18  41  6 

Aogust  ,,,.,, ,,,, 

18  39  42 

September  ,*.....« 
October  

lo  38  48 
18  39  48 

November  

December  

13  38  48 
18  36  IS 

Murina  ..,*.* 

20  32  43 

20  20  17 

19  63  39 

19  21  12 

18  67  12 

18  40  30 

MEAK  DIP 

68  2  40 

67  67  14 

67  52  38 

67  42  18 

67  39  38 

67  36  55 

(233.)  Upon  examming  these  columiis  of  tljt^urcs,  it  will  be  at  once  seen 
that  the  decreasing  amount  cif  westerly  variation  m  very  fur  from  being  regular, 
and  that  at  some  timeB  the  variation  is  absolutely  increasing.  Thus,  the  varia- 
tion in  June,  1847,  was  22''  43'  if;  m  June,  184S,  22^  63'  21",  an  increase  of 
10'  21".  The  decrease  between  January^  1846,  and  January,  1847,  was  only 
V  38' ;  to  January,  1848,  I'  4';  to  January,  1849,  it  decreased  14'  6'^  and  t^ 
Januarj',  1850,  5'  51";  the  mean  annual  rate  for  these  four  years  being  5'  44". 
The  variation  in  187i?  was  about  18**  40',  so  that  it  had  decreased  4°  42'  56''  in 
the  thirty-five  yean*  that  had  elapsed  eince  1844,  or  at  the  rate  of  8'  0'  per 
annum ;  but  it»  mean  rate  at  Greenwich  is  about  8 J  at  present. 

The  needle  also  varies  very  considerably  at  times  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
the  maximum  westerly  declinatioa  is  at  2  p.m.     This  diurnal  change  amoums 
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to  7\  S\  9^9  and  10'.  This  topic  is  so  large  and  oomprehentive,  that  it  must  be 
left  to  other  works.  The  foregoing  and  the  iliustratire  chart  will  suffice  for 
the  present  purpose. 


yi.-PASSAOES. 

The  navigation  of  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean  presents  but  few  difficulties. 
Its  wind  and  current  systems  are  simple  and  easily  understood,  as  will  be  seen 
by  the  preceding  pages,  and  it  is  comparatively  free  from  those  storms  and 
hurricanes  which  render  some  portions  of  the  North  Atlantic  much  to  be 
dreaded  at  some  periods  of  the  year.  It  in  therefore  easily  traversed  in  any 
direction,  and  it  requires  but  few  directions. 

All  the  difficulties  and  troubles  are  over  when  the  Equator  is  reached,  as 
frequently  noticed  before.  The  belt  of  calms,  monsoons,  and  baffling  winds 
or  doldrums,  which  separates  the  N.E.  from  the  S.E.  trade  winds,  lies  to  the 
North  of  the  Equator,  and  is  amply  dilated  on  in  pp.  36  (11),  48,  &c.,  as  well 
as  more  fully  in  the  **  North  Atlantic  Memoir,^'  1879,  pages  217 — 231,  where 
the  probable  limits,  character,  and  seasons  of  these  chief  obstacles  to  a  rapid 
voyage  are  described. 

The  S.E.  trade  wind,  its  force,  direction,  and  character  are  described  on 
pages  41 — 53 ;  and  the  anti-trades,  or  westerly  winds  to  the  South  of  them, 
on  pages  87 — 97.  The  currents,  which  probably  will  be  encountered,  are 
described  in  Section  III,  pages  102 — 127,  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  winds* 
seasons,  and  currents  on  the  Brasilian  and  African  coasts,  are  described  in  their 
respective  places.  To  these  the  reader  is  referred ;  what  follows  will  be  a  few 
remarks  on  the  tracks  across  the  North  Atlantic  frt>m  the  "  North  Atlantic 
Memoir,' '  as  a  prelude  to  the  succeeding  portions  of  the  voyages  across  the 
South  Atlantic,  the  more  particular  province  of  this  work. 


1.  FROM  EUROPE,  ETC.,  TO  THE  EQUATOR. 

It  is  probable  that  there  has  been  more  discussion  upon  the  route  from  the 
British  Islands  to  the  Equator,  and  on  the  best  meridian  for  crossing  the  line, 
than  upon  any  other  passage.  And  yet  the  results  of  these  inquiries  as  to  this, 
the  great  highway  of  the  ocean,  have  served  to  confirm  in  a  great  degree  the 
opinions  published  in  the  early  days  of  navigation,  before  any  of  the  modem 
improvements  and  appliances  had  been  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 

The  directions  which  were  given  by  M.  D*Apr6s  de  Mannevillette,  in  his 
great  *'  Neptune  Orientale,''  published  more  than  a  century  since,  might  be 
followed  now  without  losing  much,  if  any,  of  the  advantages  which  deep 
study  and  extensive  inquiry  into  data  lately  acquired,  would  give  to  the  ship- 
master. 

Captain  Maury,  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his  '*  Wind  and  Current 
Chart,''  in  1849,  first  advocated  a  more  wtiterly  crossing  of  the  Equator  than 
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hail  been  before  pursued.  This  arose  from  looking  at  tbe  voyage  from  the 
oppof^ite  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  that  on  which  almost  all  previous  Bailing 
directions  had  been  composed.  The  configuration  of  the  land  about  the  equa- 
torial portion  of  the  Atlantic  is  peculiar,  and  causes  the  difficulties  of  a  trans* 
equatorial  voyage.  The  eastern  point  of  the  continent  of  South  America,  the 
**  great  bugbear  "  Cape  San  Hoque,  as  Maury  calla  it,  and  the  land  about  Per- 
nambuco,  lying  in  the  strength  of  the  S.E.  tiade,  and  the  consequent  strong 
current  to  leeward  which  runs  past  it,  were  constantly  the  dread  of  the  older 
inariuers,  whose  ships  made  so  much  leeway,  and  were  incapable  of  sailing  on 
a  wind  as  our  modem  clippers  do.  But  from  the  improvements  in  ships  and 
their  rig  and  management,  much  that  was  formerly  insuperable  is  now  quite 
practicable,  and  many  of  the  difficulties  of  clearing  Cape  San  Eoquc  have 
vanished  upon  later  inquiry. 

The  other  difficulty,  which  also  combines  with  Capt.  Maury*a  argument,  10 
the  intervening  belt  of  calms  and  monsoons  (which  extends  nearly  across  the 
ocean  between  the  trade  winds),  which  have  a  triangular  form,  the  base  lying 
upon  the  African  coast,  between  Cape  Verde  and  the  Equator,  and  gradually 
getting  narrower  to  the  westward,  and  therefore,  by  crossing  them  well  to  the 
westward,  they  are  traversed  in  a  shorter  distance,  and  their  detaining  efFecta 
are  much  less  experienced.     See  page  60,  See, 

The  great  object,  then,  of  all  vessels  from  any  port  of  the  North  Atlantioi 
whether  on  the  European  or  the  American  side,  being  to  clear  Cape  San  Koque, 
it  follows  that  often  the  routes  are  the  same  from  all  quarters,  and  that  the 
Equator  is  perhaps  most  advantiigeously  crossed  by  all  at  the  same  point, 
Thisi  generally,  is  the  American  argument,  but,  as  will  be  seen  presently,  ii 
is  not  universally  accepted  yet.  It  is  probable  that  as  nmch  advantage  is 
gained  by  making  the  northern  edge  of  the  N.E,  trades  at  a  profier  point, 
as  by  leaving  their  southern  limit ;  but  this  will  be  discussed  hereafter.  All 
these  discussions,  of  course,  refer  to  aailifig  vessels^  those  entirely  dependent  on 
the  peculiar  meteorological  condition  of  the  localities  they  have  to  traverse. 

Sieam-shtpjs^  of  course,  are  in  a  different  category,  and  the  shortest  distance 
is  therefore  their  beat  route,  provided  it  does  not  lead  them  through  any  ad- 
verse influences. 

Now  the  Great  Circle  route  from  the  Lizard  to  Cape  Horn  is  probably  nearly 
the  best  that  could  be  followed,  even  if  it  were  not  the  mathematical  course. 
It  passes  near  to  the  West  end  of  Madeira  and  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  as  is 
directed  for  sailing  ships,  and  thence  crosses  the  Equator  in  long.  31  J*'  W.  It 
almofct  touches  Pernamhuco,  and  passes  close  to  Rio  de  Janeiro,  towards  the 
Strait  of  Le  Mai  re,  the  total  distance  being  6,988  J  miles. 

Again,  the  Great  Circle  route  from  New  York  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is 
a  good  route  for  steam -shiijs  out  or  home.  It  cuts  the  Equator  in  22*  W., 
passing  through  Ascension  and  just  westward  of  SL  Helena,  the  distance  being 
M77  miles. 

To  steam-vessels  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  following  either  of  these 
nearest  routes,  and  they  will  be  only  modified  in  saihng- vessels  by  the  force  of 
the  trade  winds,  which  will  make  the  course  through  the  trades  more  southerly 
than  the  Great  Circle  in  going  southwards. 

Although  a  voyage  round  either  of  the  great  capcs^the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  or  Cape  Horn — involves  a  more  extended  problem  than  that  of  the 
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passage  over  the  South  Atlantic,  with  which  this  book  especially  deals,  yet  all 
the  difficulties  and  phenomena  which  regulate  the  whole  voyage  are  encoun- 
tered North  of  the  Equator,  and  therefore  the  discussion  of  the  voyage  to  the 
Equator  includes  the  whole  problem,  and  what  would  follow,  for  the  South 
Atlantic,  is  simple  and  easily  followed. 

The  Genebal  Instbttctioks  for  making  the  passage  firom  the  English  or 
the  St.  George's  Channels  to  the  Equator,  may  be  briefly  summed  up  as 
follows : — 

1.  From  the  Lizard  or  the  Tuskar,  steer  W.S.W.  to  gain  an  offing,  to 

longitude  10**  or  12**  W. 

2.  From  thence  steer  so  as  to  pass  to  the  westward  of  Madeira. 

3.  Thence  to  the  West  of  the  Cape  Verdes,  and  across  the  Equator. 
Each  of  these  portions  of  the  voyage  are  described  separately  in  the  work 

from  which  they  are  taken. 

From  North  American  ports  the  tracks  fall  into  those  from  Europe  at  the 
Equator,  so  that  all  sailing  directions  southward  are  common  to  all.  Captaia 
Maury  says,  *'  I  would  recommend  vessels,  in  coming  out  of  New  York  and 
Boston  to  stand  off  well  to  the  eastward  when  the  winds  are  fair,  before 
attempting  to  make  any  southing.  The  degrees  are  short,  and  by  standing  as 
far  as  60"^  or  50^  before  crossing  the  parallel  of  40^,  you  have  a  better  chance 
for  running  South  across  the  horse  latitudes.  This  reconmiendation  applies  to 
all  months,  but  only  when  the  winds  are  fair  for  easting." 

It  was  about  the  year  1848  that  Maury  suggested  that  a  great  circle  course 
from  any  of  the  northern  ports  of  the  United  States  to  the  crossing  of  the 
Equator  would  be  an  advantageous  track,  and  the  subsequent  experience 
fuUy  bore  out  his  argument,  and  the  dread  of  being  drifted  to  leeward  of  the 
eastern  projection  of  Brasil  gradually  became  lessened.  In  ten  years  the 
superiority  became  established,  although  a  few  vessels,  as  Maury  said,  stiU 
stick  to  the  old  route.  A  large  number  attempted  to  **  split  the  difference,'* 
and  to  pursue  a  middle  course  between  the  old  route  and  the  new.  Upon  a 
discussion  on  the  subject  in  the  later  period,  1858,  the  matter  is  summed  itp 
thus: — 

From  30^  N.  to  the  line,  the  average  distance  sailed  daily  during  the  winter 
months  is  92  miles  by  the  old  route  against  134  by  the  new.  To  what  is  this 
difference  owing  ?  Are  the  ships  that  take  the  new  route  the  faster  ?  That 
ean  hardly  be.  They  are  better  navigated  I  have  no  doubt,  for,  as  a  rule,  the 
log  books  show  that.  But  still  that  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  all  this 
difference.  In  winter  a  ship  that  takes  the  new  route  from  30^  to  the  line 
will  go  nearly  as  far,  on  the  average,  in  one  day  as  she  could  go  in  a  day  and 
a  half  by  the  old  route.  This  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  fact  that 
the  new  route  lies  through  a  region  of  the  ocean  where  the  breeaes  are  brisk^ 
and  brisk  breezes  always  help  to  make  both  officers  and  crew  brisik.  This 
great  difference  of  time  and  speed  is  probably  owing  to  this  circumstance  mpxe 
than  to  any  other.  The  further  from  the  coast  of  Africa,  both  in  the  North 
and  South  Atlantic,  the  fresher  blow  the  trade  winds. 
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This  topic  also  is  dUcuBfted  in  the  North  Atlantic  Memoir,  piiges  46S — 184, 
«nd  a  few  renuirks  are  extracted  from  that  work.  It  ma^r  be  stated  that 
Captain  Maury  ndrocates  an  extreme  western  meridian  of  28**  31'  W.  as  the 
be«t  to  be  in  lat  0**  through  the  rear.  Undoubtedly  much  adTantage  has  been 
f^ined  over  the  older,  and  also  inrariable^  practice  of  crossing  on  to  the  South 
Atlantic  10^  further  eastward  ;  but  it  is  stiH  open  to  question  whether  a  modi- 
fication of  this  rigid  system  is  not  adrkable.  The  wind  and  current  systems 
change  with  the  change  of  seasons;  why  should  not  the  track  of  vessels 
crossing  them  also  vary  with  these  changes?  Captain  ICaur}'  argues  that  the 
average  gain  has  been  from  35  to  13- 7  days  in  the  NorUi  Atlantic  voyage,  or 
a  mean  monthly  gain  of  8  7  days  out  of  &om  36  to  44*9  days,  the  old  average; 
Ihe  h§Mi  averages  being  only  23  days. 

But  Captain  H.  Toynbee,  of  the  Gloriana,  has  in  some  degree  controverted 
the  opinions  above  given,  at  least  for  the  month  of  October,  and  after  detailing 
his  experience  he  says  : — 

**  The  conclusion  I  am  inclined  to  draw  6rom  all  this  is,  that  in  October* 
when  once  your  ship  is  so  near  the  Equator  as  to  expect  the  S.E.  trade,  and 
Ihe  wind  sots  in  &om  S.  by  W.  by  compass,  go  on  the  port  tack  with  the 
yards  sharp  up,  and  keep  well  full ;  then  the  wind  is  almost  certain  to  torzi 
into  the  S.E.  trade  with  beautiful  weather.  My  experience  would  lead  me  to 
«ay  that  in  October,  when  you  are  below  5°  N^  with  a  steady  S*  by  W.  by 
compass  wind,  you  have  the  commencement  of  the  S.E.  trade,  and  should 
■tand  boldly  on  the  port  tack :  but  I  am  not  quite  decided  as  to  how  a  ship 
ought  to  steer  after  pa&sing  to  the  westward  of  the  Cape  de  Verde,  though  I 
think  as  we  have  done  this  year ;  that  is,  due  South  with  a  fair  wind,  and  the 
tack  on  which  you  make  the  most  southing  with  a  foul ;  because  the  pro- 
bability is,  that  you  will  have  a  S.W,  monsoon,  which  will  drive  you  well  to 
the  eastward.  If  there  were  not  this  probability,  I  would  have  a  ship  in 
October  steer  to  get  the  S.E.  trade,  or  rather  the  S,  by  W.  wind,  in  about 
20*^  W.,  for  if  she  does  not  get  into  the  latitude  of  Cape  St.  Roque  quite  so 
soon,  I  think  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  by  the  time  she  loses  the  8.E, 
trade.' ^ 

On  pages  lid — 121  are  given  some  remarks  on  the  South  Equatorial  Cur- 
rents, issued  by  the  Hydrogr^hic  Office,  as  derived  &om  the  observations 
deposited  at  the  Meteorol<^cal  Department  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  between 
1866  and  1866,  The  following  refera  to  the  question  of  the  crossing  of  tb^ 
Equator  from  the  same  document : — 

As  the  best  meridian  for  crossing  the  Equator  by  outward-bound  ships,  still 
appears  to  be  an  unsettled  question  among  navigators,  and  as  it  is  connected 
with  the  subject  of  the  Equatorial  Currents  referred  to  above,  it  may  be  of 
interest  to  seamen  to  Append  the  following  tabular  statement,  showing  where 
each  of  the  930  ships  already  alluded  to  made  their  crossings ; — it  being  ob- 
ierved  that  all  these  ships  were  bound  from  British  ports  either  to  or  round 
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fhe  Cipe  of  Qood  Hope,  round  Cape  Horn,  or  to  somie  port  of  South  America, 
southward  of  Bahia,  between  1855  and  1865  :— 

Meridians  of  Crossing  the  Equator, 
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It  is  impoesible,  without  a  more  rigid  analysis  than  has  yet  been  bestowed 
on  this  question  of  crossing  the  Equator,  to  determine  with  precision  the  best 
meridian.  It  is  certain  that  it  must  vary  according  to  the  seasons,  and  perhaps 
the  months ;  and  as  wiU  be  seen  by  a  few  examples  appended,  the  eyidenoes 
of  the  advantages  of  the  more  easterly  route  contrast  £EiTOurably  with  the 
extreme  westerly  route. 

Until,  however,  the  various  conditions  attending  the  size,  class,  and  speed 
ci  the  ships,  the  favouring  circimistances  or  otherwise  of  veins  of  wind,  or 
calms,  and  other  local  conditions  are  duly  allowed  for,  and  include  a  large 
number  of  ships  extending  over  several  years,  it  appears  reasonable  to  assign 
weight  to  the  practical  rearults  afforded  in  the  foregoing  tabular  statement. 

One  fact  is  observable  in  compiling  this  statement,  viz.,  that  of  the  930  ships, 
808  passed  100  miles  or  more  to  the  eastward  of  the  Eocas,  and  thus  to  the 
eastward  of  Fernando  Noronha. 

Examples  of  the  number  of  days  occupied  by  sailing  ships  in  reaching  the 
Equator  in  different  meridians  and  at  different  months  of  the  year  from  among 
the  930  ships  quoted : — 

In  January  and  February,  three  ships  of  609,  614,  and  1,126  tons  respec- 
tively, cross  the  Equator  in  21%  24J°,  and  32J**  W.,  and  are  respectively  21 
days  from  Greenock,  22  days  from  the  Start,  and  23  days  from  Liverpool. 

In  March,  April,  and  June,  four  ships  of  964,  898,  1,041  (deeply  laden), 
and  477  tons  respectively,  cross  the  Equator  in  21i%  23f*',  24^**  and  28%  and 
are  respectively  21^,  26,  31,  and  34  days  from  Deal,  Plymouth,  Qravesend, 
and  Liverpool. 

In  July  and  September,  three  ships  of  1,160,  1,202,  and  765  tons  respec- 
tively, cross  the  Equator  in  30}"",  32i%  and  32^""  W.,  and  are  20^,  88,  and  42 
days  respectively  from  Scilly,  the  Downs,  and  Liverpool. 

In  November,  1855  and  1856,  two  ships  of  1,050  and  300  tons  respectively 
eross  the  Equator  in  31^^  and  31^  W.,  and  are  45  and  21^  days  in  crossing 
the  Equator  from  Liverpool;  the  ship  making  the  longest  passage  leavings 
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liTerpool  with  a  •*  feir  but  Kght  wiii4  which  lasted  with  slight 

ta  the  N.E.  trades,  which  are  also  light-     Ship  was  14  daya  froB  6*  N-  to  the 

Kquator." 

The  foregoing  remarks  and  coocluiiaiMt  are  haaed  cm  the  bowledge  bbtained 
from  the  older  wind  and  cttrrent  charta,  t^iieMj  thorn.  pahKihrd  by  the  United 
States  Govenunent,  tmder  the  dircctic»  of  Captam  Mmaj,  But  since  that 
period  the  Meteorological  DeparCmesit  of  the  Board  of  Trade  has  published  the 
conelusious  arrived  at  from  the  anmiigeneiit  aikd  discoasioii  of  the  rast  aoctt- 
iDulation  of  obserratioiis  made  hetw^eeD  laL  20"  X.  and  10^  S.,  and  long.  *k(f 
and  40°  W^  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  had  heeti  aceomiilatiiig  for  Id  yean 
prior  to  1873«  as  commeuced  by  Admiial  HtzBoy.*  These  miial  importaiit 
and  elaborate  works,  to  thoee  with  kianre  to  properly  study  them,  will  be 
found  both  intereedng  and  valuable. 

A  warning  is  here  given  that  the  direeiiam  of  the  wind  or  eurrent  is  onlj 
shown  from  that  point  at  which  it  was  most  freq[tientlj  atarvedt  and  th« 
fores  of  the  wind  or  current  from  that  directioti  atone  UMiicaied.  Captain 
Toynbee's  remarks  supply  further  detail,  and  will,  we  beliere,  make  what  ia 
here  given  from  these  T^uable  works  quite  suffideot  for  the  saHora  require- 
ment. 

But  here  we  confine  the  extracts  to  thoee  relattng  to  the  Winds  and  Cur- 
rents,  and  the  deductiotis  aa  to  the  best  mcridiana  for  croemg  square  3  out- 
ward and  homeward,  only  omitting  generally  those  relating  to  the  tempera* 
lures  of  the  air  and  eea»  as  these  subjects  would  unduly  swell  the  bulk  of  thta 
work. 

In  a  previoua  section  a  general  outline  of  the  Meteorology  of  the  Atmoapiben 
and  Ocean  is  given,  and  in  (11),  page  36,  it  is  ^lown  that  the  Meteorological 
Kquator,  dividing  the  phenomena  of  the  Xorthem  Hemi^fihere  from  those  of 
the  South,  is  aluays  to  the  North  of  the  Mathematical  Equator,  in  the  Atlantic 
Ckean.  llierefore  aD  difficulties  or  complication  in  paasing  from  one  hemi- 
sphere to  the  other  are  always  encountered  to  the  N<nrth  of  the  line. 

Again,  the  geographical  separation  of  the  two  portions  of  the  Atlantic  seems 
to  be  distinctly  between  Sierra  Leone  and  Cape  San  Roque  in  Brazil,  so  that 
stiU  ^rther  is  it  necessary  to  include  a  portion  of  the  ocean  lying  m  North 
latitude. 

As  the  Equatorial  Doldrums  are  of  the  greatest  importance  to  navigators, 
especially  in  sailing  ships,  it  haa  been  decided  to  commence  with  them. 

Here  it  may  be  well  to  say  that  the  doldrums  are  the  calms  and  imsettled 
weather  which  exist  between  the  trade  winds ;  they  travel  North  and  South 
after  tbe  sun,  and  paas  twice  in  the  course  of  a  year,  through  the  square  with 
which  we  are  about  to  deal.  If  any  of  my  readers  are  afraid  of  forgetting 
their  name,  they  hare  only  to  pnas  onet  through  them  to  have  it  impressed 
on   their  menuniea  for  ever.       It   may   be   necessary   to   premise   that  the 


•  (t)  Qiart*  of  Mc4«(irologie«l  d^ta  for  tquMim  3.  Lat.  0*^10"  K,,  Img,  20*  «  90«  W^ 
sad  Seatarln  to  aooompany  th«  Moutlily  Cbazto,  wkicfa  thow  ths  best  route*  bccm  tha 
Tqa»U>t  for  r«ck  laosih,  ke,    1S74. 

(2)  OmfU  of  Hetaeiroiogical  data  for  ths  Kino  10*  Squarta  of  ih«  AtLintir,  wkieh  Ua 
hsMreon  20^  N.  cad  J  (T  6,,  and  extend  from  10*  to  iO*  W.,  vitk  accompftxij  iag  Ramarki^ 
indlaf  wiili  tk«  B«»l  Kmim  acroM  tli«  Equator.    1870. 
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numbering  of  the  10^  squares,  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Marsden  to  Admiral 
FitzRoy,  has  been  found  to  be  very  convenient.  The  whole  world  was  thus 
enumerated.  No.  1  square  being  that  between  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  and 
10**  W. ;  No.  2  thence  to  20**  W. ;  No.  3  thence  to  30**  W.,  &c.,  and  limited 
cm  the  South  by  the  Equator.  Thus  No.  3  square  lies  midway  between  the 
two  continents,  and  includes  the  Meteorological  Equator. 

The  10^  square  (No.  3  of  Mr.  Marsden's  numbered  squares)  extending  from 
the  Equator  to  lO**  N.,  and  from  20''  to  30^  W.,  has  been  selected  as  the  one 
of  most  importance,  and  in  which  the  largest  number  of  observations  have  been 
collected. 

In  that  zone  of  the  Atlantic  which  lies  between  the  paralleb  of  20^  N.  and 
10**  S.,  we  have  extracted  nearly  125,000  observations  ;  and,  although  they 
extend  over  the  twenty-six  numbered  squares,  we  find  that  nearly  60  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  were  taken  in  No.  3  square,  which,  for  distinction,  is  slightly 
shaded. 

In  several  of  the  squares  the  number  of  observations  is  so  small  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  g^ve  them  on  monthly  charts  for  each  2^  square,  as  was 
done  for  square  3,  they  have  therefore  been  sifted  into  spaces  of  2^  of  latitude 
by  5^  of  longitude.  This  method  has  the  advantage  of  enabling  us  to  represent 
a  larger  space  on  the  same  chart ;  and  in  most  instances  the  spaces  seem  to  be 
small  enough  to  point  out  any  differences  which  actually  exist. 

Captain  Toynbee  remarks : — ''  Having  thus  given  a  general  view  of  the 
work  we  have  in  hand,  I  will  now  refer  to  the  monthly  diagrams,  and  also 
call  attention  to  some  interesting  facts  which  have  struck  me  in  writing  the 
raonks.  Perhaps  I  ought  first  to  say  that  in  several  instances  the  number 
of  observstioiis  is  so  small  that  the  isobars,  isotherms,  and  wind  and  current 
arrows  are  not  always  so  correct  as  a  larger  amount  of  data  would  make 
them ;  still  in  square  3  (which  is  the  centre  of  the  district)  and  in  squares  39, 
301,  and  302,  there  is  a  large  number  of  observations,  so  that  the  general 
result  is  satis&ctory  :  for  we  find  that  the  same  month  in  different  years  has 
very  much  the  same  kind  of  wind  and  weather.  I  may  add  that  though  all 
data  have  been  referred  to  the  centre  of  the  space  to  which  they  belong,  it 
sometimes  happens  that  nearly  all  the  observations  have  been  taken  on  one 
side  of  that  space. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  part  of  the 
sea  where  the  two  trades  are  always  meeting,  though  the  latitude  in  which 
they  meet  varies  with  the  season.  This  work  therefore  gives  the  meteorologist 
a  constant  opportunity  for  studying  the  motion  of  air  where  two  air  currents, 
meet,  and  also  the  weather  resulting  therefrom. 

Besides  the  meeting  of  two  currents  of  air  there  are  also  two  currents  of 
water,  which  are  mainly  produced  by  the  trade  winds,  and  apparently  increased 
in  speed  by  the  drift  of  water  forced  against  Africa  by  the  winter  gales  of 
each  hemisphere ;  the  direction  of  the  trades  tends  to  draw  water  away  from 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  as  the  land  prevents  an  influx  of  water  from  the  west- 
ward, there  is  a  third  current  or  back  drift  to  the  eastward  into  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea  to  replace  the  water  drawn  away  by  the  trade  winds.  This  is  the^ 
well-known  Guinea  Current,  which  seems  to  be  chiefly  the  result  of  gravity. 

Captain  Toynbee  in  his  introductory  remarks  says : — **  The  part  of  the  sea 
with  which  we  are  about  to  deal  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  navigator. 
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a»  it  coDtalns  the  much  dreaded  Doldrums,  through  which  every  ship  bound 
to  the  Miuthward  of  the  Equator  must  pass ;  and  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
ships  to  lose  a  fortnight  or  even  three  weeks,  through  taking  a  wrong  route 
for  the  month," 

It  must  be  remembered  that  winds  are  named  after  the  direction /rom  which 
they  come,  while  current*  are  named  after  the  direction  towards  which  they 
go ;  for  instance,  an  arrow  pointing  to  the  north -westward  represents  a  S,E. 
wind,  but  a  N»\V.  current ;  therefore  in  the  diagrams  the  inils  of  the  wind  . 
arrows  and  the  heads  of  the  current  arrows  point  towards  the  points  of  the 
compass  after  which  they  are  named. 

The  remarks  are  elucidated  by  the  adjacent  diagrams,  which  explain  them- 
selves, it  being  merely  nece^wiry  ta  state  here  that  the  different  winds  and 
currents  are  shown  by  different  coloured  shading*  their  mean  force  being 
relative  to  the  intensity  of  the  colour :  the  winds  from  1  to  5,  Beaufort's  scale 
(see  page  37,  ante),  and  the  currents  &om  0  to  50  miles  per  day,  as  explained 
in  the  notes. 


Best  Mokthlt  Roxttes  aceoss  the  Eqitatok,  by  Captaik  Totitbee, 
F.R.G.S.,  F.R,A.S.,  etc. 

Although  the  following  suggestions  are  considered  to  be  the  safest^  when 
giving  advice  for  all  classes  of  ships,  they  are  not  intended  to  override  a 
captain* 8  own  judgment,  for  be  has  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  qualities  of 
his  own  ship. 

Special  attention  is  necessary  in  critical  parts  of  the  sea,  such  as  that  near 
Cape  St,  Roque,  where  at  one  season  of  tlie  year  outward  boxind  ships  are 
liable  to  be  caught  by  southerly  winds  and  leeward  currcntSt  and  at  another 
season  of  the  year  homeward  bounders  by  light  north-easterly  and  northerly 
winds. 

The  navigntor  must  remember  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  fixed  tracks 
for  him  to  follow,  because  the  winds  are  not  always  the  same  at  the  same  time 
of  year.  The  tracks  given  on  the  chart  are  those  which  it  is  probable  the 
wind  will  permit  him  to  follow*  Sometimes  he  will  be  able  to  do  better 
than  to  strictly  follow  these  tracks  ;  at  others  he  may  be  driven  to  do  worse, 
lie  should  not  go  out  of  his  way  to  follow  them,  neither  should  he  be  guided 
by  ihem  alone,  but  by  reading  the  remarks,  form  an  independent  opinion. 

To  the  Outward  bounder  the  tracks  indicate  the  best  routes  for  wind,  and  a 
safe  longitude  for  crossing  the  Equator  into  the  region  of  the  S.E.  trades, 
keeping  clear  of  the  coast  of  South  Ajnerica*  To  the  Homctward  bounder  they 
indicate  the  bei<t  routes  for  wind  across  the  Equator  and  up  to  the  southern 
limit  of  the  N.K.  trades. 

Janeary. 

Ships  hound  ta  the  southward  should  pass  to  the  westward  of  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  for  although  the  wind  is  equally  strong  close  to  their  eastern  side 
in  January,  it  is  decidedly  stronger  on  the  western  than  on  the  eastern  side  of 
e^oare  ^. 
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Although  the  north-easterly  wind  prevails  to  the  Equator  West  of  the 
moridian  of  30^  W.,  and  &st  weatherly  ships  have  done  well  after  crossing  the 
Equator  to  the  westward  of  that  meridian,  others  have  heen  hampered  bv  the 
land,  which  is  shown  by  the  January  wind  remarks.  A  dull  sailing  ship 
which  crossed  the  Equator  in  32^  45'  W.  on  December  Idth,  was  35  days 
before  she  cleared  the  land.  The  safest  westerly  limit  for  such  a  dull  sailer  is 
ne^  to  27**  W. 

Befierring  to  the  eastern  half  of  the  January  Wind  Chart  for  square  303* 
and  taking  S.£.by  E.  as  a  central  point;  then  when  the  wind  is  not  from  that 
point : — 

Between  0^  &  2^  S.  the  prob.  is  about  equal  that  it  will  either  be  more  Sly.  or 

more  Ely.  or  N.-Ely.* 
„      2<»  &  4**  S.  ^  2  to  1  that  it  will  be  more  Sly. 

„      4*^&6^S.  „  4  to  3 

^      6«  &  B**  S.  „  4  to  3  „  Ely.  or  N.-Ely. 

„      8°«clO^S.  „  4tol 

The  January  Chart  for  square  303  shows  a  prevailing  westerly  current  of  from 
20  to  30  miles  in  24  hours,  and  that  it  is  stronger  in  the  northern  than  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  square.  Exceptional  currents,  stronger  than  the  means 
shown  on  the  chart,  are  sometimes  recorded.  The  chart  for  square  303  shows 
a  large  per  centage  of  smooth  sea  in  January.  The  above-named  £EU!ts,  taken 
together  with  the  qualities  of  his  ship,  will  enable  the  navigator  to  decide  on 
his  best  route. 

Sh^s  bound  to  the  northward  should  cross  the  Equator  between  25^  and  30^ 
W.  so  as  to  avoid  the  light  north-easterly  winds  which  sometimes  blow  near 
the  South  American  coast  in  this  month,  and  also  to  pick  up  the  fresh  N.E. 
trade*  which  prevails  in  that  longitude  between  4^  and  6^  N.,  but  not  further 
to  the  eastward. 

February. 

Shipi  bound  to  the  touthward  should  pass  to  the  westward  of  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  as  the  western  sides  of  squares  39  and  3  have  stronger  winds 
than  their  eastern  sides.  They  should  stand  to  the  southward  in  about  23^  W. 
and  when  they  meet  the  southerly  wind,  take  the  tack  which  gives  the  most 
soothing,  endeavouring  not  to  cross  the  Equator  to  the  westward  of  28^  W. 

Beferring  to  the  eastern  half  of  the  February  Wind  Chart  for  square  303, 
and  taking  S.E.  by  E.  as  a  central  point;  then  when  the  wind  is  not  from  that 
point: — 

Between  0^  and  6°  S.  the  probability  is  about  equal  that  it  will  bo  more  Sly. 

Ely.  or  N.Ely. 
M      ^  and  8®  „  slightly  in  £Eivour  of  its  being  more 

Ely.  or  N.Ely. 
„      8<>  and  10^  „  about  2  to  1  that  it  will  be  mora 

Ely.  or  N.Ely. 

^  In  working  out  these  probebilltiet  tU  obserratiunt  of  wind  from  N.  bsve  been  eon- 
ndered  at  north  ■eeeterly,  end  sU  from  South  have  been  considered  at  soiitlnclly.  The  few 
ebesrvstioBS  fkrom  the  wettem  half  of  the  oompaas  have  not  been  inoladed. 
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Tll«i  fnFmSmg  aareni  is  still  westerly,  averaging  from  20  to  30  miles  a  daT» 
Uld  gmnmHj  Btronger  m  the  northern  tl*aa  in  tHe  aoutliera  half  of  the  square, 
Tlie  chart  shows  that  coofoaed  aeas  are  not  nncommon.  The  Remarks  on 
Wind,  for  square  303,  show  tliat  ships  which  crossed  the  Equator  to  the 
w««tw«rd  of  50**  W.  w^ere  not  much  hampered*  but  there  seems  to  be  no  induoe- 
meut  to  OYMs  to  the  iwatwaid  of  as**  W*. 

Skifu  ^ammd  IS*  tAw  morikw^rd  shottld  carefully  avoid  the  eastern  side  of 
•qnaro  ^  where  the  north-easterly  wind  is  Hght,  and  there  is  much  light  north* 
waslarly  wind,  ao  should  cross  the  Eqnator  to  the  westward  of  2J''  and  to  the 
eaatward  of  30*  W.,  hj  which  meaam  th«y  will  not  get  too  near  the  coast  of 
South  America*  where  light  north-eaalerlj  winds  are  not  uncommon. 

March. 

Sk^  immd  tt  ik9  laaliisianrfAawMpasB  to  the  westward  of  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands^  ihie  K.E.  timde  bdiiig  tiivngiei  oa  the  western  than  on  the  eastern 
Sides  of  squares  39  and  9«  Tlia  llardi  diagram  shows  that  between  Z5'*  and 
40^  \^\«  northeastertr  wiads  pcerail  to  the  coast  of  South  America^  and  to 
2^  a  between  W  and  ZS^  W. 

Befenring  to  the  eastern  half  of  the  March  ^^Hnd  Chart  for  square  303,  and 
taking  BJ&,  by  E^  as  a  central  pomt ;  ^tuen^  when  the  wind  is  not  from  that 
pOttlt^- 

Between  0*  It    3«a  the  peob.  is  abotit3tol  thatitwillbemoreElj.  orN.£lj, 
rli    4^a  ^  3toi 

,.         4^«c    r&  *  3to2  „  Sly, 

^      e*k  a^s.  «  ^to4 

^        rit  ia*S.  „  5to3  Ely^orX.ElT- 

The  preTaiHng  current  in  thi^  pait  is  siiU  wealcily^  though  now  inclined  mere 
to  tha  southwardt  and  its  rate  from  tO  to  90  milee  in  24  hours ;  it  is  strongesi 
betVMA  a*  and  S*  &,  weakeet  between  ^^  and  10^  S.  There  is  a  large  per* 
eentage  of  smooth  sea  in  March.  The  Hemarks  on  Wind  in  square  303  show 
that  ibipa  which  crossed  the  Equator  betwc^en  39^  and  30^  W.  were  hampered 
by  the  knd ;  so  that  tt  seeoM  beat  to  eioss  the  Equator  in  27""  or  28^  W, 

Sk^  hmmd  (9  ihm  mariAmmrd  thoiM  crass  the  Equator  between  26^  and 
dO*  W.,  this  will  enable  them  to  avoid  the  north-esolerly  winds  which  are 
common  in  M]uare  303^  and«  on  tbe  other  b«ad«  the  Ught  aorth-we«terly  winds 
and  calms  which  are  common  on  the  eaaleni  ttde  of  aquare  3. 


April 

^%i|m  Ummd  tia  ik0  mmikww^  ^onld  paas  lo  the  nartnaid  of  the  Cbpe  Terde 
MnO^  Ibr  althoi^  the  N  J&  tmde  ia  aa  almng  oo  ^  cMtem  as  on  the 
woiKB  side  of  square  39,  it  ia  much  itfongii  on  the  ninlnu  than  on  the 
easieni  tide  of  square  3 ;  they  sbonid  then  afesad  to  tho  aonthward  in  about 
2A^  W^  taking  the  tack  whicb  givai  ^e  moal  eonthtag  wben  ti^  wind  draws 
eonthcf^. 

;  to  thn  cnalsni  half  of  the  A^  Wind  C&art  for  square  303,  and 
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taking  S.fi.  by  £L  as  ft  central  point ;  then^  when  the  Wind  is  not  from  that 
point — 

Between  0^  &    4''  S.  the  prob.  is  about  8  to  1  that  it  will  be  more  Ely.  or  N.Elj. 
^        4**&    6oa  „  5  to  3  ,, 

„        6»&   8^*8-  ,  4  to  3  ,,  Sly. 

„8**&10»a  r,  3to2  ^  Ely.orN.Ely, 

The  prerailing  current  is  still  westerly  at  a  rate  of  from  20  to  30  miles  in  the 
24  hours,  exceptional  currents  being  stronger ;  it  is  strongest  between  2^  and 
B^  S.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  north-easterly  swell  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
square  303,  and  of  smooth  sea  in  its  south-eastern  part.  Near  the  South 
American  coast  there  is  much  light  north««aiBterly  wind,  and  it  does  not  seem 
likely  that  a  ship  would  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  to  the  southward  there, 
still  the  wind  is  lighter  in  square  303  than  in  square  302,  and  the  Remarks  in 
square  303,  sbtow  that  ships  which  cross  to  the  westward  of  30^  W.  are  some- 
times hampered,  it  would  therefore  be  well  not  to  cross  the  Equator  to  the 
westward  of  27^  or  28^  W. 

Ships  hound  So  the  northward  should  cross  the  Equator  between  25^  and 
30^  W.,  so  as  to  avoid  the  laige  amount  of  light  north-easterly  wind  which  is 
recorded  in  square  303,  and  the  light  north-westerly  winds  and  calms  which 
are  common  on  the  eastern  side  of  square  3. 


Hay^ 

Ships  hound  to  the  southward  shotdd  pass  to  the  Westward  of  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  where  the  May  diagram  and  chart  show  the  wind  to  be  stronger  than 
to  the  eastward.  In  square  3  the  north-easterly  wind  prevails  to  4^  N.^  and 
is  stronger  between  25''  and  30''  W.  than  between  20"^  and  25"*  W. 

Referring  to  the  eastern  half  of  the  May  Wind  Chart  for  square  303^  and 
taking  S.K  by  E.  as  a  central  point ;  then,  when  the  wind  is  not  frt>m  that 
point — 

Between  0^&    2"*  S.  the  prob.  is  about  2  to  1  that  it  will  be  more  Ely.  or  N.Ely^ 
2''&    4«S.  „  6  to  3  »,  ,, 

^        4«&    6«S.  »»  6  to  4  „  Sly, 

6^«c    S^'S.  „  2tol  „  „ 

S'*  Scion's.  „  4  to  3  „  „      . 

From  Cet  jber  to  April  the  wind  draws  more  easterly  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  square,  but  from  May  to  November  it  draws  more  iioutherly.  The  westerly 
current  is  stronger  than  in  previous  months,  and  frequently  exceeds  30  miles 
in  24  hours,  it  is  strongest  between  2^*  and  6^  S.  The  sea  is  also  higher  than 
in  previous  months.  It  may  therefore  be  well  for  a  dull  sailing  ship  to  make 
a  little  easting  after  passing  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  more  especiaUy  as  the 
Remarks  on  Wind  in  square  303  show  that  the  wind,  weather,  and  sea  near 
the  South  American  coast  are  very  trying.  In  one  case  the  ship  crossed  the 
Equator  in  26''  18'  W.,  but  still  was  much  hampered.  Hence  it  seems  right 
that  a  dull  sailer  should  not  cross  the  Equator  to  the  westward  of  26**  W.  ia 
S.  A.  O.  2  a 
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May*     Tlie  Cuptaiii  of  a  smart  ship,  when  outward  bouod,  may  prefer  keeping 
well  to  the  westward,  and  risking  the  detention  near  Cape  St,  Roque. 

Shtps  bound  to  the  northward  should  cross  tbe  Equator  between  2h^  and 
30^  \V.,  thus  avoiding  the  unsettled  wind  and  weather  near  South  America  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  large  amount  of  calm  and  light  N.W.  winds  in  the  eastern 
half  of  square  3  on  the  other.  The  Diagram  shows  that  the  prevailing  south- 
easterly wind  is  stronger,  as  well  as  being  more  settled,  between  2.^"'  and 
30'^  W.  than  between  SO"*  and  35''  W.,  eepeeially  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
district, 

June, 

Ships  hound  to  the  Eoufhward  should  pass  to  the  westward  of  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  where  the  wind  is  stronger  than  to  the  eastward  of  them,  and 
steer  to  the  southward  in  about  26^  W.,  standing  to  tbe  S.E,  with  the  first  of 
the  southerly  wind  which  they  will  probably  meet  with  in  6^  N.,  and  keeping 
on  the  starboard  tack,  if  they  can  make  southing,  until  they  have  nmde  a  fair 
amount  of  easting,  as  the  Remarks  on  Wind,  in  s^juares  302  and  303,  show  that 

ihips  should  not  croi^s  the  Equator  to  the  westward  of  28''  W.,  and  it  would 
be  all  the  better  if  they  crossed  two  or  three  degrees  to  the  eastward  of  that 
meridian.  Between  8**  and  4^"  N.  the  prevailing  current  will  probably  be 
easterly,  hut  South  of  4"  N*  it  is  likely  to  be  very  sti'ong  to  the  westward;  tlo 

requisite  easting  should  therefore  he  made  on  getting  the  hrst  of  the  southerly 

wind,  as  the  S.E.  trade  becomes  more  easterly  near  the  Equator* 

Eeferring  to  the  easterii  half  of  the  June  Wind  Chart  for  square  303^  and 

taking  S.E.  by  E.  as  a  central  pouit ;  then,  when  the  wind  is  not  from  that 

point — 

Between  0**  8c    4*^  S,  the  prob.  is  about  4  to  3  that  it  will  be  more  southerly. 

rk   e-'s.  „  3  to  2 

11        „        ^'k    S^-S.  „  3  to! 

„        »**  k  10°  8.  „  2  to  1 

So  that,  as  in  May,  the  wind  becomes  more  southerly  in  the  southern  than  in 
the  nortliem  half  of  the  square,  especially  between  6**  and  10°  S.  The  westerly 
current  in  square  303  is  still  strong,  especially  in  the  northern  half  of  tho 
aquare  where  it  frequently  e^tceeds  30  miles  in  the  24  hours.  There  is  much 
southerly,  and  even  south-westerly,  sea  in  June.  In  cases  of  ships  crossing 
the  Equator,  all  those  in  square  303  show  the  importance  in  crossing  well  to 
the  eastward. 

Ships  hound  to  the  northward  should  cross  the  Equator  between  25^  and 
JiO**  W,,  so  OS  to  avoid  the  unsettled  wind  and  weather,  which  are  more  ex- 
treme near  the  South  American  coast  than  farther  to  the  eastward,  and  on  tho 
other  hand  to  get  a  more  steady  N.E.  trade  after  passing  6°  N.  than  eusts 
L  fiirther  to  tlie  ea^twai  d. 


Ships  hound  to  the  southward  should  pass  to  the  westward  of  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  where  the  N.E.  trade  is  stronger  than  to  the  eastward.  On 
getting  the  Erst  of  the  southerly  wind,  in  about  10°  N.,  they  should  stand  to 
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tlie  south-eastward,  making  all  the  requisite  easting  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  southerly  wind  as  it  draws  more  easterly  near  the  Equator.  Between  10^ 
and  4®  N.  they  will  probably  experience  an  easterly  current,  but  this  will  help 
them  to  the  windward,  and  place  them  in  a  better  position  for  dealing  with 
the  very  strong  westerly  current  which  prevails,  after  passing  to  the  southward 
of4«N. 

Referring  to  the  eastern  half  of  the  July  Wind  Chart  for  square  303,  and 
taking  S.E.  by  E.  as  a  central  point ;  then,  when  the  wind  is  not  from  that 
point — 

Between  0**  &    2^  S.  the  prob.  b  about  2  to  1  that  it  will  be  more  southerly. 

2   &    4**  8.  „  3  to  1 

„       4^&    e^'S.  ,  6tol 

6^  &    8<»  S.  „  6  to  1 

8»  &  10*>  S.  „  3  to  1 

Showing  that  the  wind  is  much  moi^  southerly  than  in  June.  The  wind  is 
more  southerly  in  July  than  in  any  other  month.  The  westerly  current  in 
square  303  is  still  very  strong,  especially  in  the  northern  half  of  the  square, 
where  the  mean  of  four  or  five  observations  is  sometimes  35  miles  in  24  hours ! 
There  is  also  much  southerly  sea  in  July.  The  Remarks  on  Wind,  square  303, 
give  cases  of  ships  which  had  crossed  the  Equator  to  the  westward  of  30^  W., 
getting  hampered  by  the  South  American  coast.  The  wind  is  also  much  more 
squally  and  unsettled  in  square  303  than  in  the  squares  to  the  eastward  of  it, 
so  that  ships  will  do  well  not  to  cross  the  Equator  to  the  westward  of  25*'  to 
28«  W.  in  July. 

Ships  bound  to  the  northward  may  be  guided  very  much  by  the  longitude  in 
which  they  approach  the  Equator ;  those  from  the  eastward  may  cross  between 
.20*  and  26®  W.,  as  the  southerly  winds  are  slightly  stronger  on  the  eastern 
than  on  the  western  side  of  square  3,  but  they  should  be  in  25^  W.  when  in 
10°  N.,  so  as  to  get  a  better  N.E.  trade  than  that  which  exists  farther  East. 
Ships  from  the  westward  would  do  well  to  cross  the  Equator  and  stand  to  the 
northward  in  about  30°  W. 


August 

Ships  hound  to  the  southward  should  pass  to  the  westward  of  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  where  the  N.E.  trade  is  stronger  than  to  the  eastward  of  them. 
On  getting  the  first  of  the  south-westerly  winds  in  about  10°  or  12°  N.,  they 
should  stand  to  the  south-eastward,  not  feai-ing  the  effect  of  the  easterly 
current  which  prevails  between  10°  and  4°  N.,  as  a  pretty  strong  westerly 
current  may  be  expected  to  the  southward  of  4°  N.  The  Diagram  shows  that 
the  prevailing  southerly  wind  becomes  more  easterly  as  the  Equator  is  ap- 
proached, so  that  the  requisite  easting  should  be  made  with  the  first  of  the 
southerly  wind,  and  as  the  winds  near  Cape  St.  Roque  are  more  southerly  and 
unsettled  than  they  are  farther  to  the  eastward,  it  is  important  to  cross  the 
Equator  well  to  the  eastward,  say  in  25°  or  26°  W.,  or  even  two  or  three  de- 
grees farther  to  the  eastward. 

Bcferring  to  the  eastern  half  of  the  August  Wind  Chart  for  square  803,  and 
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taidng  S*£.  by  E.  as  a  eentral  point ;  then,  when  the  wind  ia  not  ftom  that 
point- 
Between  (f  h    6^  S.  tlie  prob.  is  about  2  to  1  that  it  will  be  more  fioutherl j. 

„       e^'fic    8^8,  „  6  to  I 

„       r&lO^S.  „  2tol 

The  wind  is  itiU  remarltably  southerly  between  6**  and  8"  S.,  off  the 
eastern  part  of  South  America,  The  westerly  current  is  still  atrong ;  strongest 
in  the  northern  half  of  the  square.  Southerly  and  confused  swells  are  rery 
frequenL  The  Remarks  on  Wind,  square  303,  give  cases  of  ships  that  were 
liampered  by  the  South  American  land ;  one»  a  fast  iron  ship,  Haying  crossed 
the  Equator  as  far  East  as  27^  2iJ  \V, 

Shtpt  bound  (q  the  nprth ward  should  avoid  the  Sonth  American  land,  as  the 
wind  is  lighter  to  the  westward  of  33*^  W.  than  it  is  to  the  eastwaird.  They 
should  be  in  26°  W.,  or  farther  West,  on  crossing  the  parallel  10^  N,,  as  the 
N.E*  trade  is  stronger,  and  extends  farther  South  on  th^  western  side  of  the 
district  than  it  does  near  the  Cape  Yerde  islands^ 


September. 

Shtps  hound  to  the  touthtcard  should  pass  to  the  westward  of  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  where  they  will  have  a  better  N,E.  trade  than  to  the  eastward.  On 
getting  to  the  south-westerly  wind  in  10"  or  12*"  N.,  they  should  stand  to  the 
south-eastward;  that  wind,  with  the  prevailing  easterly  current,  will  carry 
them  last  to  the  eastward,  but  the  Diagram  shows  that  to  the  southward  of 
4"  N.  the  prevailing  wind  is  south -easterly,  and  the  current  westerly,  which 
will  carry  them  fost  to  the  westward. 

Eeferring  to  the  eastern  half  of  the  September  Wind  Chart  for  square  303, 
and  taking  S.K.  by  E^  as  a  central  point ;  then,  when  the  wind  is  not  &om  that 
point — 

Between  0°  &    T  B,  the  prob,  ts  about  3  to  1  that  it  will  be  more  southerly. 
u        2"  fie    4**  a  „  2tol 

„        4^fic    a^'S.  „  3tol 

„        8*'&10*'S.  „  2tol 

The  prevailing  current  is  westerly  from  20  to  30  miles  in  the  24  hours,  the 
difference  of  its  speed  in  the  northern  and  southern  halves  of  the  square  is  not 
BO  great  as  in  previous  months.  ITie  sea  is  still  very  southerly  and  confused. 
The  Kemarks  on  Wind,  square  303,  give  eases  in  which  ships  were  hampered 
off  the  South  American  coast ;  in  some  cases  after  crossing  the  Equator  in 
27**  W.,  so  that  it  would  be  well  to  cross  in  26*^  W,»  or  farther  to  the  eastward, 
^AtjE>f  hound  to  the  northward  aie  not  likely  to  meet  with  north-easterly 
winds  near  the  coast  of  South  America,  still  it  seems  well  that  they  should 
cross  the  Equator  to  the  eastward  of  30**  W.,  as  the  winds  in  square  4  are 
lighter  than  those  in  square  3,  The  eastern  and  western  sides  of  square  3 
seem  to  have  equallv  good  winds  for  getting  to  the  northward,  but  it  may  i>e 
well  for  ships  from  the  eastward  to  cross  the  Equator  in  about  25^  W,,  as  the 
winds  are  stronger  on  the  western  than  on  the  eastern  side  of  square  39. 


4 


I 
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Oetobar. 


Sh^  bound  to  ike  touthward  should  pass  to  the  westward  of  the  Cape  Verde 
Mands,  where  the  N.£.  trade  is  stronger  than  to  the  eastward,  and  steer  South 
until  they  meet  the  first  of  the  southerly  wind  in  or  about  8^  or  7^  N.,  then 
stand  to  the  south-eastward  until  the  wind  changes,  so  that  they  can  make  the 
most  southing  on  the  port  tack.  The  picvailing  current  is  easterly  between 
10^  and  6®  N.,  but  westerly  further  to  the  southward. 

Referring  to  the  eastern  half  of  the  October  Wind  Chart  for  square  303,  and 
taking  S.E.  by  £.  as  a  central  point ;  then,  when  the  wind  is  not  from  that 
point — 

Between  0®  &    2^  S.  the  prob.  is  about  3  to  1  that  it  will  be  more  southerly. 
„        2«&    6^S.  „  2tol 

„        6*  &    8*  S.  „  4  to  3  „  „      E.  or  N.E. 

„        8*&10*»S.  „  4tol 

Here,  for  the  first  time  since  April,  the  wind  gets  more  East  or  N.E.  in  the 
•onthem  than  in  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  the  square.  The  current  is 
•till  westerly  from  20  to  30  miles  in  24  hours,  and  stronger  in  the  northern 
than  in  the  southern  half  of  the  square.  Southerly  seas  are  very  frequent  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  square.  The  Remarks  on  Wind,  square  303,  give 
cases  of  ships  crossing  the  Equator  in  30^  W.,  or  fisirther  West ;  all  but  the 
last  were  hampered  by  the  land,  so  that  28®  W.  seems  a  safer  limit  in  October, 
though  the  Wind  Chart  and  Remarks  show  that  the  winds  near  South  America 
are  more  faTourable  for  getting  to  the  southward  in  that  month  than  they  have 
been  since  April. 

Shif  bound  ta  the  northward  whilst  South  of  the  Equator  will  find  stronger 
winds  between  25^  and  30°  W.  than  in  any  other  longitude ;  after  crossing  the 
Equator  I  they  will  find  the  southerly  wind  stronger  and  the  N.E.  trade  stronger 
and  more  easterly  in  that  loogitude  than  they  are  farther  to  the  eastward. 


JToyember. 

Ship9  bound  to  the  southward  should  certainly  pass  to  the  westward  of  the 
Cape  Verde  Islands,  for  although  the  Diagram  shows  that  to  the  southward  of 
16°  N.,  tiie  prevailing  wind  is  slightly  stronger  in  the  western  half  of  square 
89,  the  amount  of  calm  is  greater  in  the  eastern,  especially  between  14°  and 
16°  N. ;  and  the  mean  force  of  all  winds  is  greater  in  the  western  half.  After 
passing  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  it  may  be  well  to  haul  slightly  to  the  eastward, 
so  as  to  be  in  25°  W.  when  in  G°  N. ;  and  then,  with  the  first  of  the  southerly 
wind,  to  take  the  tack  which  gives  the  most  southing,  endeavouring,  if  possible, 
not  to  cross  the  Equator  to  the  westward  of  29''  W.  A  slight  easterly  current 
will  probably  be  experienced  between  10^  and  4°  N« ;  in  other  parts  it  is  likely 
to  be  westerly. 

Referring  to  the  eastern  half  of  the  November  Wind  Chart  for  square  303, 
and  taking  S,£«  by  E.  as  a  central  point ;  then,  when  the  wind  is  not  from  that 
point -«• 
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Between  0*"  k    2**  S.  the  prob.  b  about  5  to  3  that  it  will  be  more  southerly, 

„        2^  &    4"  S.  „  equal  that  it  will  be  more  southerly  or 

easterly,  or  north-easterly. 
,,       4"  fit    G^  S,  „  2  to  I  that  it  will  be  more  easterly  or 

n  VI  th -easterly. 
6**  k    8*  S.  ,»  5  to  1 

8*"  idol's.  ,.  11  to! 

In  November  the  tendency  in  the  wind  to  become  more  easterly  or  north- 
easterly in  the  southern  part  of  the  square  is  very  decided.  There  is  still  a 
westerly  current  of  from  20  to  30  miles  in  24  hours,  and  sometimes  it  exceeds 
30  miles ;  it  is  strongest  between  2*^  and  4"^  S,  The  per-centage  of  south- 
weiiterly  current  is  greater  in  the  sotithem  part  of  the  square  than  in  previous 
months.  Smooth  seas  arc  much  more  frequent  than  in  previous  months, 
e*ipeeially  in  the  southern  part  of  the  square.  The  Remarks  on  Wind,  square 
llOS^  give  CAses  of  ships  which  crossed  the  Equator  in  30^  W.,  or  farther  West ; 
all,  excepting  the  last  two,  made  very  fair  passages  to  IC  S. ;  one,  a  dull 
Frtilcr  with  light  windj*,  whilst  the  other,  though  a  fast  ship,  was  very  much 
hampered,  but  she  crossed  the  Equator  in  33**  50'  W.  ;  so  that  a  good  sailing 
ship  need  not  fear  crossing  in  31*^  W.  if  driven  to  do  so  by  circumstanecs. 

Shi;  $  bound  io  the  northward  should  cross  the  Equator  between  25°  and 
30^  W.,  as  by  doing  so  they  will  avoid  the  lighter  winds  which  prevail  near 
the  South  Amc.  ican  land  on  the  one  side,  and  also  those  which  exist  in  the 
tvLstem  1ml v&*  of  squares  3  and  39  on  the  other,  beside  getting  n  more  easterly 
K,E.  trade. 


December. 

Ships  bound  to  the  southward  should  pass  to  the  westward  of  the  Cape 
Verde  Islands,  where  although  the  wind  is  much  more  easterly  than  it  is  to 
eastward  of  them,  it  is  decidedly  stronger.  On  the  eastern  side  (between  H"* 
and  16^  N.)  the  wind  chart  of  square  39  shows  that  there  is  15  per  cent,  of 
calm.  These  ships  should  haul  a  little  to  the  eastward  after  passing  the  islands, 
HO  as  to  take  the  first  of  the  S.E.  tmde  in  about  25^  W.,  or  elighlly  farther 
I-Iast;  then  take  the  tack  which  gives  the  most  southing.  The  prevailing 
current  is  westerly  throughout  this  route,  and,  as  the  Diiigram  shows,  averages 
25  miles  in  24  hours  near  the  Equator,  bo  that  a  dull  sailer,  which  is  not 
weather! y,  should  make  rnther  more  easting  before  getting  the  S.E.  trade. 

Heferring  to  the  eastern  half  of  the  December  Wind  Chart  for  square  303, 
and  taking  S.E.  by  E.  as  a  central  point ;  then,  when  the  w^ind  is  not  from  that 
point — 

Between  0°  U    2^  S.  the  prob.  is  about  3  to  2  that  it  will  be  more  easterly  or 

north -easterly, 
a*'  k    6'  S.  „  2  to  1  „     ' 

„       6^  &    8«  8.  „  3  to  I 


'  k  10*'  8. 


6  to  I 


In  December  the  tendency  for  wind  to  be  more  easterly  or  north-easterly  than 
S.E.  by  E.,  when  not  from  that  point,  prevails  throughout  the  square,  llie 
current  is  still  westerly,  averaging  from  20  to  30  miles  in  24  hours,  and  some- 
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times  exceeding  30  miles ;  it  is  strongest  in  the  northern  half  of  the  square. 
There  is  still  'much  smooth  sea  in  the  southern  part  of  the  square.  The 
Eemarks  on  Wind,  in  square  303,  give  cases  of  ships  which  crossed  the 
Equator  in  30**  W.  or  farther  West,  they  all  had  to  tack  off  the  land,  and  would 
no  doubt  have  done  better  if  they  had  not  crossed  to  the  westward  of  29°  W. 
One  ship  was  so  hampered  by  southerly  winds  and  westerly  currents  near 
South  America  that  she  stood  to  the  north-eastward,  and  re-crossed  the 
Equator  to  make  easting,  not  getting  to  10°  S.  before  25  days  after  her  first 
crossing  !  ! 

Ships  bound  to  the  northward  should  cross  the  Equator  between  25°  and  30** 
W.,  thus  avoiding  on  the  one  hand  the  lighter  winds  which  prevail  near  the 
coast  of  South  America,  and  on  the  other  the  light  winds  and  calms  which  aro 
more  common  on  the  eastern  than  on  the  western  side  of  square  3.  On  the 
western  side  of  square  39  the  winds  are  very  favourable  for  going  to  the 
northward,  but  quite  the  reverse  on  its  eastern  side. 


3.  FROM  THE  EQUATOR  TO  THE  BRASILIAN  PORTS,  ETC. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  making  any  of  the  ports  after  having  passed 
through  the  doldrums,  and  having  cleared  Cape  San  Roque  and  the  dan- 
gerous Eocas,  of  which  a  description  is  given  presently.  A  general  S.S.W. 
course  will  carry  you  onward,  and  when  you  cross  the  Equator  to  the  West 
of  29°  W.,  draw  a  line  from  the  point  of  crossing  to  Cape  St.  Augustine, 
lat.  8°  21'  S.,  and  aim  to  keep  to  the  eastward  of  it,  and  for  this  purpose  take 
advantage  of  all  slants.  You  should  aim  generally  to  make  easting,  when 
casting  becomes  necessary  after  crossing  the  line,  before  crossing  7°  S. — 
Maury, 

Bahia  to  Rio. — Captain  Mouchez  has  given  the  following  remarks.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  running  down  the  coast  from  Bahia  to  Rio  Janeiro ;  it  is 
only  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  that  any  contrarieties 
occur,  and  gales  from  the  South  are  encounteredt  But  it  is  at  this  season  that 
the  winds  hold  most  to  the  southward,  being  not  usually  more  than  E.S.E.  or 
E.  by  S.  Advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  S.W.  squalls,  which  frequently 
occur,  to  get  ofi*  the  land,  if  you  should  be  too  close  in.  You  may  either  pass 
through  the  Abrolhos  Channel,  or  outside  the  group,  according  to  the  posi- 
tion from  which  they  are  approached.  The  greatest  chance  of  meeting  with 
contrary  winds  from  the  S.W.  is  in  the  parallel  of  Cape  San  Thom6,  and  this 
is  most  probable  in  Jime.  At  250  or  300  miles  o£P  the  capes  the  chances  of 
these  adverse  winds  is  not  more  than  half  of  that  near  the  land.  Neverthe- 
less, Cape  Frio  should  be  closed  with,  because  no  benefit  can  be  gained  by 
keeping  o£P  the  shore  thereabout.  In  all  other  seasons  the  wind  is  right  for 
running  down  the  coast. 

Rio  TO  Bahia. — The  greatest  difficulties  on  running  up  from  Rio  to  Bahia 
are  encountered  in  November,  December,  January,  and  February,  for  during 
these  months  the  N.E.  winds  blow  very  fresh  along  the  coast,  especially  about 
Cape  San  Thom6.  The  wind-charts  show  that  the  trade  wind  has  less  northing 
in  the  offing  than  on  the  coast.  It  is  therefore  advisable  to  take  the  port 
tacks  aboard,  and  make  a  stretch  of  450  to  600  miles  to  the  EJ3.E.  before 
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coming  rouncl  on  the  etarboard  tack.     The  winds  wDl  then  be  found  le*s 
adverse,  and  the  northerly  current  much  less  rapid,  for  when  the  trades  blow  , 
8troDg  the  current  runs  at   I   to    1^  mile  an   hour  along  the  coast,  but  this  ' 
velocity  is  much  less  close  id  shore.     November,  and  especially  December«  are 
the  most  unfavourable,  and  therefore  it  is  necessary  to  prolong  this  eastern 
board  to  the  utmo«t  that  may  be  considered  necessary.     In  the  other  months 
of  the  N,E,  monsoon — or  October,  January,  and  Febrxiary — it  is  not  necessary  , 
to  go  further  East  than  to  gain  the  Abrolhos  on  the  other  tack :  for  the  wind ' 
observations  show  that  beyond  the  parallel  of  these  islets  the  direction  of  the 
trade  wind,  being  from  E.  or  E.  by  S.,  is  always  favourable  for  going  to  Bahia. 

Diuring  the  rest  of  the  year,  that  is  from  March  to  October,  in  running  up 
the  coQst  keep  as  close  as  possible  to  the  shore,  not  more  than  30  to  60  miles 
off,  and  do  not  run  off  to  the  East^  unless  compelled  to  do  so  by  strong  N.E, 
winds  off  Cape  Frio  or  San  Thome.  This  frequently  occurs  in  the  S. W.  mon-  ] 
soon,  but  then  it  only  lasts  two  or  three  days,  and  gives  way  to  calms  and 
quiet  weather,  with  variable  winds  from  S.W.  to  S.E.  By  manccuvring  thus* 
and  taking  advantage  of  these  slight  shifts  of  wind,  more  frequent  near  the 
land  than  off  it,  you  may  make  all  possible  way  by  means  of  the  trade  wind 
which  comes  from  E*  by  N.  to  E,  by  S.  Tlie  distance  18  also  shorter,  for 
instead  of  running  eastward  for  600  miles  to  gain  a  point  600  miles  to  North, 
you  have  only  the  direct  distance  to  work,  and  it  is  also  uncertain  whether 
favourable  winds  will  be  met  with  outside. 

Between  Bahia  and  Cape  San  Thome  the  variations  from  the  land  and  sea 
breezes  muat  not  be  reckoned  on;  they  are  not  met  with,  especially  in  the  bad 
seasons ;  the  land  in  general  is  too  low  and  too  wet  to  affect  the  direction  of 
the  wind- 

RouTES  FOB  Steam-vessels  between  Bahia  akb  Rio.— Steamer*  should 
as  a  rule,  follow  the  shortest  practicable  route*  Between  Rio  and  Bahia  the 
best  course  is  within  sight  of  the  land,  hat  as  this  may  cause  some  anxiety 
from  the  projecting  points,  which  must  be  doubled,  a  few  words  of  advice  will 
follow,  which  may  serve  to  give  confidence. 

From  Bahia  to  Rio  a  steam-vessel  should  steer  South  true  up  to  lat  16**  S., 
when  she  will  have  run  180  miles  :  then  steer  S.  \  W.  directly  for  the  light- 
house on  the  Abrolhos,  and  when  having  made  118  mile-s  good  in  this  direc- 
tion, should  be  abreast  of  these  islets.  This  track  will  follow  the  coast  at 
224  to  27  miles  distant,  as  far  off  as  it  can  be  seen  ;  during  the  day  you  may 
Steer  2**  or  3^*  to  starboard,  so  as  to  make  the  land  out  better  ;  by  night  keep 
aa  much  to  port,  particularly  if  the  easterly  breeze  is  fresh,  as  its  force  will 
counteract  the  drift  land  wind-  Having  reached  lat,  16^  30',  if  there  is  any 
doubt  as  to  your  position,  and  the  weather  clear,  bear  in  a  Httle  to  starboard,  so 
as  to  endeavour  to  make  out  Mount  Pascal  to  the  S.W.,  which  would  be  seen 
aa  a  small  rounded  pap  rising  above  the  horizon  ;  if  this  is  seen  it  will  be 
4B  or  60  miles  off,  and  you  will  be  exactly  on  the  meridian  of  the  Abrolhos 
in  lat  16*^  30'.  The  Abrolhos  light  should  next  be  seen  by  night,  or  the  tower, 
like  a  ship  under  sail,  by  day ;  then  steer  so  as  to  leave  the  islets  1 2  miles 
to  the  West. 

Beyond  the  islets  the  true  direct  course  is  S.  24°  W.,  to  pass  6  miles  Bast 
of  Cape  San  Thom^,  in  22  or  25  fathoms,  the  distance  270  miles.  On  this 
track  the  laud  will  not  be  visible  until  near  the  Rio  Doee,  when  the  breaker! 
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may  be  veen  da  the  bar.  llie  low  land  of  Cape  San  Thom6  perhaps  will  not 
be  visible.  At  night  keep  2^  or  S°  to  port  of  this  route,  and  keep  the  lead 
going  when  near  to  the  approaching  points,  so  as  to  lose  no  ground,  nor  to 
approach  too  near.  It  should  also  be  ascertained  whether  the  current  is  run- 
ning to  S.S.W.  or  S.W.  80  strong  as  to  make  you  OTerrun  your  reckoning. 

From  a  point  6  miles  East  of  Cape  San  Thome  in  25  (hthoms,  the  direction 
and  distance  to  Cape  Frio  are  S.  52°  W.  91  miles,  it  may  be  passed  as  close 
as  yon  please,  and  may  be  discerned  35  or  40  miles  off.  By  day  there  is  no 
difficulty ;  by  night  it  is  better  to  keep  off  3^  or  4"^  to  avoid  the  indraught  of 
the  Gulf  of  Macahe.  and  also  to  gain  an  earlier  sight  of  the  lighthouse,  which, 
being  on  the  South  point  of  Cape  Ffio  Isle,  is  masked  by  the  East  point 
when  to  northward  of  N.  45®  E.  from  the  light.  From  Cape  Frio  to  the  Sugar- 
loaf  at  Rio  is  6i  miles^  and  the  i^hoic  distance  to  be  traversed,  the  shortest 
which  can  be  followed  by  a  steamer  between  Point  San  Antonio  and  Bahia  is 
T24  miles. 

Fr&m  Rio  to  Bahia. — Leaving  Rio  in  a  steam-vessel  steer  for  Cape  Friov 
jmssiBg  it  close-to ;  but  if  fresh  N.E.  winds  are  encountered,  it  will  be  better 
to  keep  about  2  miles  off  the  cape,  because  the  sea  is  frequently  very  heavy 
near  it  at  such  times.  Thence  steer  N.  52°  E.  to  double  Cupe  San  Thom6,  as 
before  stated.  If  it  is  daylight  the  position  may  be  rectified  by  a  bearing  of 
Mount  Sao  Joao  de  Frade  de  Macahc,  or  the  small  Mount  of  Itahoca.  The 
latter  is  remarkable,  rising  out  of  the  marshy  plain,  and  generally  visible.  The 
low  land  of  Cape  San  Thom^  should  not  be  seen  on  this  tracks  which  ought  to 
take  the  ship  12  miles  off;  should  it  be  seen,  you  will  have  been  drifted  to 
N.W.,  and  should  haul  off  to  the  eastward  ;  the  depth  should  never  be  less 
than  25  £BLthoms.  Keeping  some  miles  to  the  East  of  the  banks  of  San  Thomi, 
in  28  feithoms,  run  to  N.  24°  E.  towards  the  Abrolhos,  using  the  same  means 
and  precautions  as  mentioned  for  the  reverse  route. 

There  is  an  especial  advantage  in  passing  through  the  Abrolhos  Channel,  in 
going  northward,  because  for  60  miles  or  more  the  sea  is  much  quieter  than 
outside  the  reefe,  which  serve  to  shelter  the  passage.  Beyond  the  Abrolhos 
proceed  as  directed  for  the  downward  track,  correcting  the  route  by  sighting 
the  land  by  day^  or  by  the  lead  in  the  night. 


4.  FROM  THE  EQUATOR  TO  AND  AROUND  CAt>E  HORN. 

There  is  but  little  choice  in  making  this  passage.  The  most  direct  coarse 
is  almost  the  only  one  that  can  be  taken.  The  land  of  South  America  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  S.E.  trade  winds  on  the  other»  leave  little  scope  for  variety, 
as  for  as  the  latter  is  encountered.  In  a  former  page  it  is  said  that  the  great 
circle  which  passes  through  the  Lizard  and  Cape  Hom  cuts  the  Equator  in 
Zli**  W.,  and  passes  near  to  Pemambuco  and  near  to  Rio  Janeiro,  towards  the 
Strait  of  Le  Maire.  Although  this  is  too  for  West  on  the  Equator,  the  track 
of  this  corrected  would  be  the  best  which  could  be  followed  to  the  South 
American  ports  and  aroimd  Cape  Horn. 

**  The  sum  and  substance  of  the  best  sailing  directions  from  the  '  foir  way  * 
off  St.  Roque,  round  Cape  Horn  to  the  Pacific,  amounts  simply  to  this  :  from 
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^  pftraltel  of  St.  Boque  make  the  best  of  voor  wmf  Somliu  keeping  a  good 

from   the   coast ;   alwayt  pan  inside   of    the   Falkland   laUndfl ;  and 

whfti  the  wind  will  allow,  go  through  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire,  and  hng  close 

round  the  cape,  aiming  to  get  to  the  West  aa  fittt  and  as  aoon  as  poanhLe. 

lOrcaiiionally  ie^  ia  met  with  East  of  the  Falklajida*  aad  thai  k  anoitiier  reai 

Lwhy  outward-bound  Tosaela  should  prefer  to  go  inside  of  theae  iriaada^*^ 

Aller  havinf^  cleared  the  Rocas  and  the  dangeroua  ba&ka,  now  well  anrreyed, 
i^mrhich  lie  off  (*apc  Snn  lUKjiie^  as  deacribed  in  a  later  part  of  this  work,  the 
hTfUiurbi  im  proccedinji:  from  Baliia  to  Rio,  before  given*  may  be  obserred-  The 
time  rc^nfinfi  hold  gouil  us  far  as  the  Rio  de  la  Plata^  and  hereabout  the  S.E, 
>  will  have  fuilcd,  and  is  replaced  by  the  calm  westerly  winds  described 
"^tm  pagct*  82—90,  &c. 

We  give  Captain  Maury's  remarks  od  this  route,  and  they  will  be  pemsed  ] 
with  interest : — 

Veiwclii  bound  round  the  cape  should  first,  afWr  learing  Oipe  St,  Roquet 
aim,  if  tho  winda  will  let  them,  to  cross  25"  S.  in  about  35**  W.  At  any  rate, 
tlu^  shotlld  run  down  the  coast,  keeping  as  far  off  the  land  as,  with  a  good 
^lean  mp-fi*ll,  they  can,  without  going  to  the  East  of  33**  34', 

Aft«T  croiwiing  the  parallel  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  the  difficulty  is  lo  get  to  tha 
westward*     lliercfore,  aim  always  to  pass  iruide  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  and. 
If  wbd  and  daylight  scne.  through  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire ;  for  it  is  better  to  | 
make  westing  on  the  North  nitlo  of  tlicir  parallel  of  latitude,  when  it  is  prao« 
tieable,  and  where  the  weather  is  mild,  than  to  put  it  off  fosr  the  stormy  , 
tatitudeii.  South,  where  it  is  more  difhcult. 

Captain  Smylcy,  engaged  for  many  years  in  the  seal  fishery  of  the  South 
UH»f  has  fuminhed  f^ome  remarks  in  relation  to  this  part  of  the  ocean*  He 
•ays,  "  As  fur  a  vessel  getting  blown  on  shore  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia  by 
N.E.  gales,  it  is  out  of  the  question,  I  have  spent  twenty- two  years  of  ipy 
hh  mostly  frnm  South  Shetland  lo  the  River  La  Plata,  and  once  I  remained 
fU  yaars  wilhfiut  coming  North  of  41*^  South,  and  I  cannot  eay  that  I  ewtt  | 
knew,  during  that  time,  the  wind  to  blow  heavily  directly  on  shore  for  twelve 
hours,  My  voyages  being  principally  made  for  sealing  or  whaling  caused  me 
to  keep  clone  into  Uie  coast,  whereby  I  had  the  best  opportunities  for  ob- 
•OT^Ting  th«^  weather,  currcnta,  tides,  $lc*  ;  in  fact,  my  voyages  depended  partly 
on  these,  nnd  it  ^ioot]  mo  in  hand  to  make  mym.*lf  acquainted  with  them* 

**  I  have  alway»  found  that  the  sooner  I  get  to  the  westward,  after  crossing  ^ 
the  line,  the  better.     I  always   try   to   make  the  Peninsula  of  St.  Joseph'iit 
(between  New  Hay  and  Port  Valdez,     The  land  is  high,  steep  clay  cli^,  flat 
en  top.     'I lu*n  I  endeavour  to  keep  near  enough  to  see  the  land  until  I  get 
well  to  the  8<juth,  so  as  to  pass  close  to  Statcn  Land ;  by  doing  this,  I  have 
smooth   water,  winds  from  X.W.  to  W.N.W.,  and  pleasant  weather;  whilo  | 
amTther  ve*sel  will  have  the  wind  from  W.N.W.  and  S.W.  off  the  Falkland 
I  inlands,  and  on  the  South  side  of  the  islands  the  wind  will  be  from  S.W-  to  St 
When  bound  to  Shellands,  from  the  Cape,  or  from  Staten  Land  (Shetland  is 
our  rcndeyA'iiUJi,  on  account  of  getting  wood  there  to  last  until  our  return),  we 
always  find,  after  puissiug  the  latitude  of  60"  South,  the  weather  much  mildert 
fewer  blows,  but  more  fog.     The  currents,  as  well  as  the  winds,  are  generally 
the  reverse  of  what  they  are  off  Cape  Horn.     The  prevailing  wind  at  Shetland  j 
is  N,F*,  while  in  the  tiack  generally  taken  by  vessels  it  is  S,W.     The  current 
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&  similar^  for  it  aeems  more  like  a  gulf  stream  than  a  common  current  fol- 
lowing the  direction  of  the  wind. 

**  No  navigator  should  be  afraid  to  approach  the  coast.  Soundings  are 
found  &r  out ;  the  water  is  much  discoloured,  as  the  land  is  neared ;  and  we 
baye  another  sign,  which  seldom  fails  in  the  day  time,  i.e.  the  small  gulls, 
which  will  always  be  found  within  40  or  50  miles  of  the  coast,  making  their 
presence  known  by  the  noise  they  make  as  soon  as  the  vessel  is  perceived. 
This  seldom  £uls  to  be  the  case. 

**The  navigator  should  not  be  backward  in  tacking  as  soon  as  he  finds 
himself  getting  ofi*  shore,  for  the  wind  will  often  lead  him  along  for  two  or 
three  points,  and  then  favour  him  for  a  short  distance  again,  by  which  means 
vessels  often  get  so  far  to  the  eastward  as  to  lose  much  time.  I  would  always 
recommend  a  ship  to  tack  in  shore,  even  if  she  could  make  no  better  than  a 
W.N.W.  course,  in  preference  to  going  to  the  eastward ;  for  by  Keeping  well 
in,  she  will  have  smooth  water,  clear  weather,  and  wind  more  off  shore. 
\VTiile,  on  the  other  hand,  when  she  nears  the  Falklands,  she  would  begin  to 
have  fogs,  rain,  and  sleet ;  and  South  of  the  islands  the  rain  becomes  hail- 
stones and  snow.  A  short  distance  in  these  latitudes  makes  a  great  difference 
in  wind,  weather,  and  tides. 

*'  For  comparison,  take  Santa  Cruz  Harbour,  on  the  coast  of  Patagonia,  lat. 
60*  8'  S.,  long.  68°  21'  W.,  tide  in  spring,  48  ft.  The  Jason  Islands,  belonging 
to  the  Falklands,  lat.  51«  S.,  long.  61°  20'  W.,  tide  but  6  ft.  Here  is  a  great 
difference  in  7^  of  longitude,  about  260  true  miles.  This  will  show  the  extra- 
ordinary difference  made  in  tides  by  a  short  distance,  and  the  weather  in  pro- 
portion to  the  tides ;  on  the  one  it  is  seldom  known  to  rain,  at  the  other  it 
rains  half  the  time.  At  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  in  a  similar  way,  it  seldom 
rains  at  the  eastern  entrance,  and  at  the  western  it  seldom  stops ;  but  this  is 
owing  more  to  the  mountains  leading  from  Cape  Forward  along  the  straits,  and 
from  thence  to  Cape  Tres  Montes,  or  Chili." 

"  I  think,"  says  Capt.  E.  H.  Linnell, "  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire  should  be  passed 
near  to  the  Tierra  del  Fuego  shore,  and  continue  along  the  shore  until  well  U^ 
the  West ;  by  so  doing,  I  have  found  an  eddy  current  to  the  West ;  this 
being  the  fifth  time  I  have  found  this  to  be  the  case.  Since  1845, 1  have  been 
navigating  these  waters,  mostly  in  the  Chili  trade,  and  I  am  confident  that  my 
passages  have  been  shortened  by  keeping  near  the  land." 

Captain  Maury  continues : 

*'  The  opinion  expressed  by  these  navigators  as  to  the  Cape  Horn  route,  are 
fully  confirmed  by  the  pilot  charts  ;  and  though  sometimes  a  vessel,  by  going 
to  the  East  of  the  Falklands,  may  have  good  luck,  fine  weather,  and  a  short 
passage,  it  should  be  considered  the  exception,  but  by  no  means  as  the  rule. 
The  combined  experience  of  all  the  Cape  Horn  navigators  whose  journals  have 
been  consulted  during  the  progress  of  my  ii^vestigations,  is  against  the  eastern^ 
and  in  favour  of  the  western,  or  in-shore  passage,  as  a  general  nde. 

**  Cape  Horn  navigators  should  not  forget  that  the  prevailing  winds  encoun- 
tered in  doubling  the  Cape  are  westerly  winds  ;  that  the  Andes,  which  in  fiust 
terminate  only  with  the  continent,  stand  up  as  a  barrier  to  these  winds  ;  and 
consequently  these  winds  come  round  the  cape  in  violent  sweeps,  puffs,  and 
gales,  as  they  do  around  a  bluff  point  of  land  in  a  harbour,  or  the  comer  of  a 
building  on  ahore.    The  strength  of  these  sweeping  winds  is  probably  felt 
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with  more  force  Dear  the  cape  than  it  is  at  a  considerable  distance  off,  and  out 
of  the  influence  of  the  land  upon  the  course  and  velocity  of  the  wind. 

'*  Hence  the  earnest  recommendation  to  navigators  to  pass  through  the 
Straits  of  Le  Maire,  if  practicable,  and  if  they  oan  aceompli&h  it  by  daylight, 
for  the  currents  are  not  unfrequently  strong  and  coniicting  there;  to  hug 
the  cape  as  closely  as  the  winds  on  one  hand  and  the  rocks  on  the  other  will 
allow,  and  so  make  westing  down  there  where  the  degrees  are  short,  as  fagt 
aS|  without  fighting  adverse  winds  and  weather,  they  may  do,  until  they 
cross,  if  bound  to  California,  the  parallel  of  5Q°  S.,  between  the  meridiaiis  of 
80^  and  90^  W. 

**  But  if,  after  getting  through  the  straits,  and  before  doubling  the  oajie,  a 
westerly  gale  strike  them  in  the  teeth,  then,  instead  of  stopping  there  off  th© 
pitch  of  the  cape  to  fight  against  it,  with  the  intention  of  holding  their  own 
until  the  gale  abates,  or  the  wind  slants  so  as  to  let  them  get  round,  I  think 
the  ehaiices  would  be  altogetheT  in  their  favour  by  sticking  her  away  South, 
under  the  expectation  that  they  would  soon  get  out  of  tlie  strength  of  the 
winds,  which,  eddy-like,  come  sweeping  around  Cape  Horn»  sometimes  at  one 
distance,  sometimes  at  another,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  gale.  But 
even  in  doing  this,  the  navigator  who  is  desirous  of  making  a  qmick  passage, 
will  not  fail  to  take  advantage  of  elants-  He  w^ill  always  prefer,  until  he 
doubles  the  cape,  the  tack  upon  which  he  can  make  the  most  westing.  \>ssels 
intending  to  touch  South  of  Valparaiso,  or  any  of  the  lutermedios,  need  not 
care  to  get  so  far  West  while  they  aie  South  of  the  parallel  of  50%  even  when 
the  winds  are  fair,  as  vessels  that  are  bound  furtlier  North,  as  to  California, 
for  example*  Let  these  last  make  westing  whenever  they  can,  without  making 
southing  also.  They  cannot  well  cross  the  parallel  of  50*  S.  too  ^  W^t,  an 
their  way  to  California,  provided  they  keep  to  the  East  of  100°  or  110**. 

•*  The  pilot  charts  of  the  South  Atlantic  and  Cape  Horn,  in  addition  to  the 
track  charts,  leave  but  little  more  to  be  said  with  regard  to  the  pasiiages  We^t, 
Eround  Cape  Horn,  tJian  may  be  gathered  from  the  in|unction^Study  the 
pilot  charts. 

"  I  think  that  I  may  now  congratulate  navigators,  especially  those  who  are 
co-operating  with  me,  and  whose  labours  have  enabled  me  to  bring  about  these 
results,  upon  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  route  to 
the  '  feirway,*  off  St.  Roque,  and  thence  round  Cape  Horn. 

**  This  route,  I  think  I  may  be  permitted  to  say,  without  incurring  the  im- 
putation of  self-praise,  is  as  well  understood  as  it  is  possible  for  any  rout© 
across  the  ocean  to  be,  that  is  goveriied  and  controlled  by  the  force  of  winds 
and  ciurents  alone. 

"  The  average  of  vessels  under  canvas  from  the  parallel  of  St,  Roque  to 
60**  S.  on  the  Cape  Horn  passage,  is  only  about  100  miles  a  day.  The  intel- 
ligent seaman  needs  no  other  sailing  directions  here  than  simply — ■*  Make  the 
best  of  your  way  S<juth.*  Of  course  be  will  understand  that  this  *  best  way  * 
is  not  to  be  supposed  to  lie  so  close  along  with  the  land  as  to  bring  him  within 
the  influences  of  the  land  breezes  and  the  calms  of  the  coast. 

**  Besides  this  injunction  there  is  but  another  simple  caution  to  add,  and 
that  is,  when  you  arrive  at  the  ealma  of  Caprieom  do  your  best  to  get  South ; 
for,  by  that  course,  it  m  emical  to  clear  them.     As  to  the  parallels  between 
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irbich,  at  the  different  seasons  of  the  year,  you  may  expect  the  cahus,  see  the 
trade  wind  chart. 

••  From  60*  S.,  East  of  Cape  Horn,  to  the  same  parallel  West,  lies  the  rub 
*-flo  it  is  supposed.  Along  this  part  of  the  route  the  prevailing  winds,  it  is 
true,  haye  westing  in  them,  and  are,  therefore,  in  a  great  measure,  head  winds. 
How  to  orercome  them  depends  on  the  skill  of  Hie  navigator.  The  grand 
object  of  this  work  is  to  let  the  navigator  know  how  he  may  expect  to  find  the 
winds,  which  way  the  currents ;  taking  it  for  granted  that,  when  he  knows 
this,  his  own  skill  and  intelligence  will  best  guide  him  as  to  the  rest." 

In  the  resum6  of  the  passages  from  Cape  San  Roque  to  50**  S.  in  the 
Pacific,  a  large  nimiber  are  quoted  and  discussed  by  Capt.  Maury,  who  gives 
the  following  tabular  results  and  remarks: — 


RESUMC  OF  CAPE  HORN  CROSSINGS. 


Days  from 


8t  Roqae  to  60*  S 

60"  6.  in  Atlantic  to  60*  S.  in 
Padfio  

8t  Boque  to  60*  S.  in  Pacific  .. 


January. 

Feb. 

March. 

April. 

May. 

260 

26-6 

27-3 

30-2 

29-7 

16-7 

l7-(5 

18-2 

17- 

18-8 

41-7 

44-2 

46o 

47-2 

485 

June. 


29-3 

16-6 
44-8 


Days  from 

July. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Oct 

Nov. 

Deo. 

Means. 

8t  Roqoe  to  60*  8 

29-6 

18-3 
47-8 

31-8 

17- 
48-8 

26-9 

20-1 
47- 

26-2 

18-8 
45- 

24-3 

20-4 
44-7 

26-7 

16-7 
41-4 

27-7 

60»  8.  in  Atlantic  to  60»  8.  in 
Pacific   

17-8 

St.  Boqae  to  60*  8.  in  Pacific  .. 

46-6 

From  the  parallel  of  Cape  St.  Roque  to  the  parallel  of  50*  South,  at  the 
osual  crossing  place  for  the  Cape  Horn  trader,  is  about  2,900  miles — ^not  quite 
the  distance  from  New  York  to  Liverpool.  And  the  most  striking  feature  in 
this  table  is  perhaps  the  irngth  of  the  time  bee  ween  these  parallels. 

The  distance  from  Uic  a  vex  age  crossing  of  50°  in  tlie  Atlantic,  around  the 
Cape,  to  the  average  crossing  of  the  same  parallel  in  the  Pacific,  is  nearly 
half  the  distance  from  the  parallel  of  St.  Koque  to  the  Atlantic  crossing  of 
50°  South,  and  the  time  occupied  around  the  Cape  is,  considering  winds  and 
sea,  by  no  means  disproportionate. 

The  ayerage  distance  made  good  against  the  current  around  Cape  Horn  is 
80  miles  a  day.  The  average  distance  from  the  parallel  of  St.  Roque  to  that 
of  50%  through  a  mild  climate,  and  with  no  such  opposing  current,  is  105 
miles  the  day.  And  the  average  distance  made  good  by  the  '*  liners  "  (sailing 
Tcssels)  from  Liverpool  to  New  York  is  95  miles  a  day ;  to  Liverpool,  thQ 
HTcrage  made  good  is  135  milcs« 
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Thc«e  Cape  Horn  crossings  are  derived  from  the  mean  of  nearly  400  |ms- 
sages  taken  at  random,  and  they  give  iis»  it  may  be  supposed,  what  may  be 
finaUy  considered  as  tk/air  average,  for  it  really  only  ditfers  a  **  dog's  wateh  ** 
from  the  average,  as  stated  in  the  seventh  edition  of  this  work,  from  the  mean 
of  220  pasrigcs.  So  it  appears  that  tlie  passage  from  England  to  New  York 
under  canv>;s,  in  the  winter  time,  is  nearly  as  difBcult  as  the  passage  around 
the  Horn. 

Navigators  are  recommended  to  give  these  tables  an  attentive  examination* 
for  they  are  instructive.  January  and  December  are  good  months  from  St. 
Ilo4|iie  around  the  Horn,  giving  an  average  passage  of  41*5  days.  February 
and  November  give  only  3  days  longer.  March  and  October  are  still  worse, 
the  passage  then  being  aggravated  by  the  di0iculties  from  the  parallel  of  50'^ 
in  the  Atlantic  to  50"^  in  the  Pacific.  The  months  from  April  to  August  are 
worse  than  all,  and  here  the  difEculty  lies  chiefly  from  St,  Hoque  to  the  paral- 
lel of  50°,  the  average  of  that  part  of  the  passage  being  about  20  per  cent. 
longer  than  it  is  in  January.  In  March,  May,  and  July,  and  from  September 
to  November,  the  doubling  of  Cape  Horn  is  most  difficult,  the  monthly  average 
being  between  19  and  20  djiys  from  the  parallel  of  60'  on  one  side  to  the  same 
parallel  on  the  other,  llie  best  moutlis  for  doubling  it  are  from  December  to 
April  inclusive*  tlie  average  being  about  1 7  days. 

On  the  other  hand,  August  gives  the  largest  average  from  the  parallel  of  St. 
Roque  to  that  of  50%  and  November  the  smallest.  From  March  to  August  in- 
clusive, the  monthly  mean  for  this  part  of  the  route  is  29 "3  days,  while  for  the 
six  other  months  the  average  is  25*8  days.  Thus  it  cense*  to  be  any  longer  a 
matter  of  opinion,  for  actual  experience  has  decided  that,  as  a  rule,  tho 
months  of  the  least  daylight  give  the  longest  passages  from  Cape  St.  Hoqite 
around  the  Horn. 

It  is,  however,  useless  to  go  into  any  fiirther  discussion  of  thb  table  here. 
Every  navigator  can  do  that  for  himself.  It  is  only  neccssarj^  to  call  his  atten- 
tion to  the  apparctitl^  very  tedious  time*  generally  which  navigators  have 
from  the  parallel  of  St.  Kotjue  to  that  of  50*  S.  ;  how  nearly  all  vessels  pursue 
the  same  route,  and  how  those  vessels  that  go  East  of  tbe  Falklands,  though 
they  reach  50*  sooner,  lose  aU  they  gain  in  getting  W'est  after  clearing  thojjc 
islands. 

Take,  as  an  instance,  the  ships  which  did  this  in  July.  Their  average  time 
to  50"  S-  in  the  Atlantic  was  28,  and  then  around  the  Horn  22  days ;  total, 
50.  The  average  of  the  inside  ones  for  that  mouth  is  30  and  18  days  ;  total, 
48  ;  or  a  gain  of  2  days  by  passing  inside  of  the  Falkland  Inlands. 

Eemabks  by  Captain  James  Wzddexl,  1822 — 23* 

Many  commanders  of  ships  who  have  been  successful  in  making  a  paswtge 
round  Cape  Horn  to  the  westward,  have  treated  with  immerited  derision  the 
accounts  given  by  Commodore  Anson  of  this  navigation. 


*  AvQTAfe  diitunect  made  good  per  dsj— frooiSt.  Roqne  to  60*  S.,  lOfi  miies;  fiotn  lln* 
to  38*  S.,  105  milv«;  from  30'  K,  to  lino  (new  routt^,  HI  milci ;  d  Ito  (niiddle),  97  niikii 
d»tto  (old),  g9  milea  j  from  the  Lisartl  to  30'  N.,  110  miliji;  thente  tu  lin©,  100  miles. 
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I  mm  quite  iatisfied,  from  mj  own  experience,  that  the  month  of  March 
might  be  prodnctiTe  of  all  the  distresses  described  by  the  journalist  Captain 
Porter,  who  passed  the  Cape  in  the  American  frigate  Essex  in  March*  1814, 
says,  **  Indeed  our  sufferings,  short  as  has  been  our  passage,  haye  been  so  great, 
that  I  would  advise  those  bound  into  the  Pacific  never  to  attempt  the  passage 
of  Cape  Horn,  if  they  can  get  there  by  any  other  route." 

The  difficulty,  however,  in  making  this  passage  is  removed  by  choosing  the 
proper  season,  which,  when  attended  to,  must  at  least  save  much  time,  and 
wear  and  tear  of  the  ship.  In  the  beginning  of  November  the  winds  begin  to 
draw  frt>m  the  northward,  and  continue  to  be  frequent  till  about  the  middle  of 
February,  when  they  shift  into  the  S. W.  quarter ;  during  these  months  the 
Westerly  winds  are  not  lasting,  hence  the  passage  may  be  easily  effected.  From 
about  the  20th  of  February  to  the  middle  of  May  the  winds  are  generally  be- 
tween S.W.  and  N.W.,  and  blow  with  great  violence.  During  this  interval  no 
ship  need  expect  to  make  a  passage  round  the  Cape  that  is  not  well  eqiupped 
in  every  respect.  From  the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  June  the  winds  pre- 
vail frmn  the  eastward,  with  fine  weather.  During  these  six  weeks  a  vessel 
may  round  the  Cape  in  sight  of  the  Isles  Diego  Ramirez.  In  July,  August, 
September,  and  October,  the  winds  prevail  again  between  S.W.  and  N.W., 
but  August  and  September  are  more  particularly  tempestuous.  In  regard  to 
the  route  which  ships  should  take  to  round  the  Cape,  much  depends  on  the 
season  of  the  year,  as  relates  to  the  force  of  the  prevailing  westerly  winds.  I 
prefer,  at  all  times,  passing  to  the  westward  of  the  Falkland  Islands ;  and,  in 
the  summer  season,  to  pass  through  the  Sti*ait  of  Le  Mairc,  as  it  saves  50  or  60 
miles  of  westing,  and  can  be  attended  with  no  risk,  if  you  have  siifficient  day- 
light to  see  to  run  back  through  the  strait,  in  the  event  of  being  caught  with  a 
southerly  gale  at  the  southern  entrance. 

From  my  having  been  engaged  five  years  in  naAdgating  these  seas,  and  having 
performed  a  passage  of  26^  of  longitude  direct  to  the  westward  about  the  paral- 
lel of  Cape  Horn  during  the  stormy  month  of  April,  I  am  fully  acquainted  with 
the  perils  and  inconveniences  of  this  navigation,  and  can  offer  my  experience 
with  the  confident  expectation  of  its  being  found  useful. 


Remarks  ufok  the  Passage  to  and  abound  Cafe  IIobn,  by  Caftaix 

P.  P.  KiKO,  R.X. 

Ships  bound  from  the  Atlantic  to  any  of  the  ports  in  the  Pacific  will  find  it 
advantageous  to  keep  within  100  miles  of  the  coast  of  Eastern  Patagonia,  as 
well  to  avoid  the  heavy  sea  that  is  raised  by  the  westerly  gales  which  prevail 
to  the  eastward,  and  increase  in  strength  according  to  the  distance  from  the 
land,  as  to  profit  by  the  variableness  of  the  wind  when  it  is  in  the  western 
board.  Near  the  coast,  from  April  to  September,  when  the  sun  has  a  North 
declination,  the  winds  prevail  more  from  the  W.N.W.  to  N.N.W.  than  from 
any  other  quarter  Easterly  gales  are  of  rare  occurrence ;  but  even  when  they 
do  blow,  the  direction  being  obliquely  upon  the  coast,  I  do  not  consider  it  at 
all  hazardous  to  keep  the  land  on  board.  In  the  opposite  season,  when  the 
•on  has  South  declination,  the  winds  will  incline  southward  of  \Vc6t,  and  fre* 
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qucntly  blow  bard,  but  OB  tbe  coast  is  a  weather  shore,  the  sea  goes  down  im- 
mediately after  the  gale.  In  this  season,  although  the  windji  are  generally 
against  a  ship*s  making  quick  progress,  yet  as  they  seldom  remain  fixed  in 
one  point,  and  frequently  shift  backward  luid  forward  six  or  eight  points  in  as 
many  hours,  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  change,  so  as  to  keep  close  in  with 
the  coast. 

Having  once  made  the  land,  which  should  be  done  to  the  southward  of  Cape 
Blanco,  it  will  be  beneficial  to  keep  it  topping  on  the  horizon,  until  the  en- 
trance of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  be  passed. 

With  respeet  to  this  part  of  the  voyage,  whether  to  pass  through  Strait  Le 
Maire  or  roimd  Staten  Island,  much  difierence  of  opinion  exists.  Prudence,  I 
think,  suggests  the  latter ;  yet  I  should  very  reluctantly  give  up  the  oppor- 
tunity that  might  ofler  of  cleariag  the  Strait,  and  therefore  of  being  so  much 
the  more  to  the  windward.  With  a  southerly  wind  it  would  not  be  advisable 
to  attempt  the  Strait ;  for,  with  a  weather  tide,  the  sea  runs  very  cross  and 
deep,  and  might  severely  injure  and  endanger  a  small  vessel,  and  to  a  large 
one  do  much  damage.  In  calm  weather  it  would  be  still  more  imprudent 
(unless  the  western  side  of  the  Strait  can  he  reached,  where  a  ship  might  an- 
chor), on  account  of  the  tides  setting  over  to  the  Staten  Island  side,  where,  if 
it  becomes  advisable  to  anchor,  it  would  necessarily  be  deep  water  and  close 
to  the  land.  With  a  northerly  wind  the  route  seems  not  only  practicable,  but 
highly  advantageous,  and  it  would  require  some  resolution  to  give  up  the 
opportunity  so  invitingly  offered.  I  doubt  whether  northerly  winds,  unless 
they  are  very  strong,  blow  tlirough  the  Sb-ait ;  if  not,  a  ship  is  drifted  over  to 
the  eastern  shores,  where,  from  the  force  of  the  tides,  she  must  be  quite  tm^ 
manageable. 

Capt.  FitzRoy  seems  to  thiak  there  is  neither  difficulty  nor  risk  in  passing 
the  Strait.  The  only  danger  that  does  exist,  and  that  may  be  an  imaginary 
one,  is  the  failure  of  the  wind.  Ships  passing  tlirough  it  from  the  South  ore 
not  so  liable  to  tlie  failure  of  the  south-westerly  wind,  unlessa  it  be  light,  and 
then  a  breeze  will  probably  be  found  from  N.W.,  at  the  northern  end  of  the 
Strait,  llie  anchorage  in  Good  Success  Bay,  however,  is  at  hand,  should  the 
wind  or  tide  fail. 

In  passing  to  the  leeward  of  Staten  Island,  the  tide  race,  which  extends  to 
some  distance  off  Cape  St-  John,  at  the  N.E.  end  of  the  island,  must  be 
avoided ;  otherwise  there  exist  no  dangers. 

The  anchorage  under  New  Year  Islands*  although  it  is  a  wild  one,  the 
bottom  had,  and  the  tide  very  strong,  yet  offers  good  shelter  from  S.W»  winds, 
and  might  be  occupied  with  advantage  during  the  exiitenee  of  a  gale  firom  that 
quarter,  which  is  so  unfavourable  for  ships  bound  round  the  Horn. 

After  passing  Staten  Island,  if  the  wind  be  westerly,  the  ship  should  be  kept 
upon  the  starboard  tuck,  unless  it  veer  to  the  southward  of  S.S.W.,  until  she 
reaches  the  latitude  of  56"  S.,  and  then  upon  that  tack  on  which  moat  westing 
may  be  made.  In  this  iiarallcl,  however,  the  wind  is  thought  to  prevail  more 
from  the  eastward  than  from  any  other  quarter.  Never  having  passed  roimd 
Cape  Horn  in  the  summer  season,  I  may  not  perhaps  be  justified  in  opposing 
my  opinion  to  that  of  othei-s,  who,  having  tried  both  seasons,  give  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  summer  months,  liic  average  of  long  days  is  certainly  very  great, 
but,  from  my  i  xperience  of  the  winds  and  weather  during  these  opposite  sea- 
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sons  at  Port  Famine,  I  preferred  the  winter  passage,  and  in  our  subsequent  ex- 
perience of  it  found  no  reason  to  alter  my  opinion.  Easterly  and  northerly 
winds  preyaO  in  the  winter  off  the  Cape,  whilst  southerly  and  westerly  Mrinds 
are  constant  during  the  summer  months ;  and  not  only  are  the  winds  more 
&T0urable  in  the  winter,  but  they  are  moderate  in  comparison  to  the  fury  of 
the  summer  gales. 

Having  passed  the  meridian  of  Cape  Pillar,  it  wiU  yet  be  advisable  to  take 
every  opportunity  of  making  westing  in  preference  to  northing,  until  the  meri- 
dian of  82°  or  84'^  be  reached,  which  will  enable  a  ship  to  steer  through  the 
north-westerly  winds  that  prevail  between  the  parallels  of  50**  and  54®. 

Being  to  the  North  of  Staten  Island  for  three  days  preceding  full  moon, 
which  occurred  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1829,  we  had  very  foggy  weather,  with 
light  winds  from  the  eastward  and  northward,  causing  a  fall  of  the  mercury 
from  29-90  to  29*56.  On  the  day  of  full  moon  the  column  rose,  and  we  had  a 
beautiful  morning,  during  which  the  high  mountains  of  Staten  Island  were 
quite  impclouded,  as  were  also  those  of  Tierra  del  Fuego.  At  noon,  however, 
a  fresh  gale  from  the  S.W.  set  in,  and  enveloped  the  land  with  a  dense  mist. 
No  sooner  had  the  wind  changed  than  the  mercury  rose  to  29*95,  but  fell  again 
the  next  morning ;  and  with  the  descent  the  wind  veered  round  to  N.W.,  and 
blew  strongly  with  thick  cloudy  weather  and  rain,  which  continued  until  the 
following  noon,  when  the  wind  veered  to  the  S.W.,  the  barometer,  at  29*54, 
having  slightly  risen ;  but  after  the  change  it  fell,  and  continued  to  descend 
gradually  until  midnight,  when  we  had  a  fresh  gale  from  W.S.W.  When  this 
wind  set  in,  the  mercury  rose,  and  continued  to  rise,  as  the  wind  yeered,  with- 
out decreasing  in  strength,  to  S.S.W.,  until  it  reached  29*95,  when  it  fell  again, 
and  the  weather  moderated,  but  without  any  change  of  wind.  During  the 
descent  of  the  mercury  the  sky  was  dull  and  overcast,  with  squalls  of  wind  and 
rain,  but  on  shore  it  seemed  to  be  very  fine  simshiny  weather. 

The  column  now  fell  to  29*23,  and  during  its  descent  the  weather  remained 
the  same,  dull  and  showery ;  but  as  soon  as  the  mercury  became  stationary,  a 
fresh  breeze  set  in  from  the  southward,  with  fine  weather. 

After  this,  to  new  moon,  the  weather  was  very  unsettled,  the  wind  veering 
between  South  and  W.S.W. ;  the  barometer  rising  as  it  veered  to  the  former, 
and  falling  as  it  became  more  westerly,  but  on  no  occasion  did  it  precede  the 
change.  The  mercury  stands  lowest  with  N.W.  winds,  and  highest  with  S.K 
With  the  wind  at  N.W.  or  northerly,  the  mercury  is  low ;  if  it  fells  to  29 
inches  or  29*80,  a  S.W.  gale  may  be  expected,  but  it  will  not  commence  until 
the  column  has  ceased  to  descend.  It  frequently,  however,  falls  without  being 
followed  by  this  change.  In  the  month  of  June,  at  Port  Famine,  the  barometer 
fell  to  28*17,  and  afterwards  gradually  rose  to  30*5,  which  was  followed  by 
cold  weather,  in  which  the  thermometer  stood  at  12^. 

The  difficulties  which  present  themselves  to  the  navigator  in  passing  round 
Cape  Horn,  as  well  from  adverse  winds  as  the  severe  gales  and  heavy  sea  to 
which  they  are  exposed,  are  so  great  that  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens  has  natu- 
rally been  looked  to  as  a  route  by  which  they  may  be  avoided.  Hitherto  no 
chart  has  existed  in  which  much  confidence  could  be  placed;  but  by  the 
present  survey  the  navigation  through  it,  independent  of  wind  and  weather, 
S.A.O.  2  c 
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has  been  rendered  much  easier,  since  a  correct  delineation  of  its  shores,  and 
plans  of  the  anchorages,  hare  been  made  ;  and  sufficient  descriptions  of  them 
hare  been  g^iven  to  a^fmre  the  navigator  of  his  place,  and  furnish  him  with  ad- 
vice as  to  hiR  proceedings.  The  local  difficnlties,  therefore,  have  been  removed ; 
but  there  remain  much  more  serious  ones,  which  I  shoiild  not  recommend  a 
large,  or  ei^en  any  but  a  very  active  and  fast-sailing  squai'C-rigged  yeasel  to 
encounter,  unless  detention  be  not  an  object  of  importance. 

Further  remarks  and  instructions  for  the  passage  around  Cape  Horn,  and  for 
the  Strait  of  Magellan,  are  given  in  our  Directory  for  the  South  Pacific 
UcEAX,  1877,  pages  1043 — 1068,  &c.,  to  wliich  the  reader  Is  referred. 


5.  PASSAGE  TO  THE  ISLiVXD  OF  ASCENSIOX. 

Let  a  ship  from  England  make  the  best  of  her  way  into  the  N.E.  trade  wind, 
and  having  gained  it,  pass  well  to  the  westward  of  the  Cape  Verde  Lslands,  to 
avoid  calms,  and  shape  a  course  for  long.  IS''  or  19'  \V.  oo  the  Ef-[uator  ;  and 
so  soon  as  she  loses  the  N.E»  trade  wind,  let  every  advantage  be  taken  of 
making  southings  without  going  further  West  than  1 8^  or  1 9"*  of  West  longi- 
tude. Being  near  the  skirts  of  the  S.E.  trade  wind,  the  wind  will  be  found 
to  blow  from  S.  by  W.  to  S.W.  by  S, ;  let  her  then  stand  on  the  starboard 
tack  to  make  her  easting  in  a  track  where  there  is  smooth  water  and  but  little 
current,  and  cross  the  Equator  in  about  9°  W»,  whence  she  mil  fetch  Ascen- 
sion, although  she  may  not  lay  up  for  the  island  at  first ;  for  it  is  a  general 
law  within  the  limits  of  the  trade  winds,  that  their  direction  diverges,  as  from 
a  centre  of  focal  attraction,  toward  the  coast  of  **Vfrica  as  well  as  of  America ; 
and,  consequently,  a  ship  being  on  a  wind  will  come  up,  or  lay  higher,  the 
fiirther  she  proceeds. 

On  referring  to  the  chart  the  track,  as  above  described,  will  be  seen  ;  and 
the  reasons  will  he  clear,  from  the  direction  and  set  of  the  winds  and  currents, 
as  described. 


PASSAGES  TO  AND  FROM  ST.  HELENA. 


As  St,  Helena  lies  within  the  region  and  strength  of  the  S.E.  trade  wind,  it 
is  to  be  reached  in  sailing  ships  from  the  northward  by  a  circuitous  route  only, 
either  eastward  or  westward  of  the  island.  The  fVesiern  JRouie,  which  is 
always  pnicticable,  is  nearly  through  the  mid-ocean  between  St  Helena  and 
tlie  Brasilian  coast,  or  rather  toward  the  latter ;  thence  south-eastward  to  the 
parallel  of  23%  or  thereabout,  and  again  north-eastward  and  northward,  so  as 
reach,  with  the  advantage  of  both  ^\-ind  and  current,  the  windward  or  eastern 
side  of  the  iiilaml.  The  Eastern  Route  is  at  times  the  best ;  and  it  is  to  bo 
recollected  that  phips  proceeding  this  way,  in  the  proper  season,  will  be  mate- 
rially a&sislcd  by  the  Gtiinca  Cumnt  to  the  noilhwiird  of  the  Ijinc,  as  well  as 
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by  the  Equatorial  Current^  flowing  to  the  80uth¥rard  of  it,  in  a  succeeding  part 
of  their  route. 

Captain  Horsburgh  has  said :  By  various  examples  of  ships  that  have  gone 
by  the  eastern  and  western  routes  to  St  Helena,  combined  with  other  informa- 
tion, it  appears  that  the  eastern  route  may  be  adopted  in  November,  December, 
January,  February,  and  March.  If  a  ship,  boimd  to  St.  Helena,  cross  the 
Equator  in  any  of  these  months,  and  find  the  winds  incline  from  south-westward, 
hy  standing  to  the  S.E.  across  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  close  on  a  wind,  and  after- 
wards tacking  as  it  veers  to  the  East  or  West  of  South,  she  will  most  probably 
reach  St.  Helena  in  less  time  than  if  she  had  proceeded  by  the  western  route. 
From  the  time  of  losing  the  N.E.  trade,  40  or  44  days  to  St.  Helena  may  be 
considered  a  medimn  passage  by  the  eastern  route  in  these  months,  although 
it  has  been  made  in  31  days. 

From  the  southern  limit  of  the  N.E.  trade,  the  passage  by  the  western 
route  is  seldom  accomplished  in  less  than  40  days.  By  this  route  43  days 
seem  about  the  medium  passage ;  and  during  any  month  of  the  year  it  may 
be  made  in  this  time  from  the  situation  above  mentioned.  The  Amiston  once 
made  it  in  36  days,  in  May,  &c.,  but  she  did  not  proceed  more  to  the  South 
than  to  25^  of  South  latitude ;  and  the  Ceres  once  made  it  in  21  days  from  the 
Equator,  not  going  beyond  22""  15'  S.  When  the  sun  has  great  northern 
declination,  the  eastern  route  seems  precarious  ;  the  western  seems  most  cer- 
tain at  all  times.  A  ship  that  sails  indifferently,  when  close-hauled  or  in  light 
winds,  should  not  attempt  the  eastern  route  in  this  season ;  but  one  that  glides 
tut  through  the  water  in  faint  breezes,  and  holds  a  good  wind,  may  probably 
proceed  by  the  eastern  route  in  any  season  with  safety.  It  has  been  the  prac- 
tice with  ships  going  the  western  route  to  run  fiir  South,  sometimes  to  latitude 
82^  and  33^ ;  but  this  can  seldom  be  requisite,  and  it  lengthens  the  passage. 
The  ships  which  have  not  proceeded  so  far  South  have  generally  made  the 
best  passages  to  St.  Helena. 

Before  the  use  of  chronometers  and  lunar  observations,  navigators  were 
directed,  in  running  to  St.  Helena,  to  fall  into  its  parallel  180  or  200  miles 
eastward  of  it,  to  lie  by  in  the  ni«^ht,  and  steer  West  in  the  day  till  they 
made  the  land  ;  this  practice  is  no  longer  requisite,  for  most  of  the  East  India 
ships,  homeward  bound,  now  steer  a  direct  course  from  the  Cape  to  St.  Helena, 
and  make  the  island  by  day  or  night ;  as  they  generally  know  the  longitude 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  truth,  there  can  be  little  danger  of  missing  it,  al- 
though this  is  barely  possible,  the  body  and  leeward  part  of  the  island  being 
frequently  enveloped  in  fog  clouds,  particularly  in  the  night.  Should  a  ship 
in  such  case,  fall  a  little  to  leeward,  she  will  seldom  find  any  difficulty  in 
working  up  to  the  anchorage,  imlcss  she  sail  indifferently  upon  a  wind,  for  the 
current  seldom  runs  strong  to  leeward  near  this  island.  This,  however,  may 
happen  when  the  trade  blows  strong  with  squalls  for  a  few  days,  which  is 
sometimes  experienced  about  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon ;  but  this  lee 
current  is  generally  of  short  duration.  I  have  seen  ships  from  England  make 
the  island  bearing  E.S.E.  directly  to  windward  of  them,  at  the  distance  of  45 
to  54  miles ;  they  sailed  indifferently,  but  reached  the  anchorage  the  third 
day  after  making  the  island. 
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The   Passage  tbom  AscEKsioif   and  St.   H£L£ka  to   the 
Coast  of  Afeica. 

In  proceeding  eoatward  from  these  islands,  it  has  been  recommended,  firstt 
to  be&r  to  the  southward,  and  then  make  the  easting ;  but  this,  perhaps.  Is 
not  neceeeary,  and  a  more  direct  course  is  practicable.  On  this  track  the  fol- 
lowing observationft  by  Commander  H.  J.  Matson  will  be  interesting; — 

The  compass  direction  of  the  winds  I  haTC  scarcely  ever  found  to  Tory  in 
sixteen  passiigcs  that  I  have  made  between  the  coast  and  the  islands.  It  is 
easy  to  make  the  passage  direct  from  the  islands  to  the  coast  on  the  starboard 
tack  ;  but  until  I  made  the  passage  from  Ascension  to  the  Congo>  in  February, 
1840,  it  was  the  invariable  practice  of  H,M.  vessels  to  stand  to  the  southward 
from  Ascension  until  they  could  weather  St.  Helena^  a  dead  beat  of  700  or  800 
miles.  A  stranger  would  certainly  consider  the  latter  to  be  the  preferable 
route,  for  he  woiild  not  believe  it  possible  to  reach  Benguela  (appearing  to 
Kim  1,600  miles  dead  to  windward)  by  keeping  on  the  starboard  tack ;  and  the 
knowledge  that  the  wind  generalJy  blows  up  the  coast  from  the  southward, 
with  a  lee  current,  would  cause  him  to  be  more  afraid  of  approaching  the 
coast,  and  ha\4ng  to  beat  against  it.  Two  precautions  are,  however,  requisite, 
vi^.,  not  to  go  to  the  northward  of  3°  or  4**  S.,  and  not  to  bring  your  port  to 
bear  to  the  southward  of  S.  36**  E.  (true) ;  an  occasional  short  tack,  as  the 
wind  veers  a  little,  may  therefore  be  necessary ;  but  the  whole  passage  may 
sometimes  be  made  with  a  flowing  sheet. 

Horsburgh  and  others  recommend  vessels,  even  when  bound  from  St,  Helena 
to  Benguela,  to  stand  to  the  southward,  and  run  their  longitude  down  with  the 
westerly  winds,  whereby  the  passage  is  more  than  doubled.  This  must  have 
been  owing  to  a  want  of  knowledge  of  the  prevailing  winds  between  the  islands 
and  the  coast,  which,  as  before  stated,  vary  very  little  in  their  direction  100 
miles  oE  shore. 
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6.  EUROPE,  ETC.,  TO  THE  GULF  OP  GUINEA  AND 
WEST  AFRICA. 

The  routes  comprised  under  tliis  head  are  more  comph'catcd  and  difficult 
than  any  other  in  the  South  Atlantic,  and  ai-e  indeed  the  only  examples  of 
adverse  sailing,  nearly  throughout  the  year.  Although  the  distance  between 
the  ports  of  Europe  and  Angola,  or  Benguela,  are  not  greater  than  to  Rio,  the 
length  of  route  to  be  traversed  and  the  time  occupied  are  very  much  greater. 
This  is  manifest  and  well  known,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  direct  track 
crosses  the  belt  of  calms  or  doldrums  against  the  African  coast,  described  on 
pages  60 — 80,  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  that  after  these  are  passed  the  wind 
and  current  are  in  dead  opposition  to  a  direct  voyage.  The  case  is  somewhat 
different  when  the  Gold  Coast  is  the  destination.  In  the  ensuing  remarks 
upon  this  topic  we  take  much  from  the  observations  of  Lieut.  Brito  de  Capello, 
whose  deductions  on  the  winds  and  currents  of  this  part  have  been  before 
given,  and  which  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  them. 

There  are  two  routes  from  Europe  to  the  ports  of  West  Africa.  The  first, 
or  Southern  Route^  crosses  the  S.E.  trades  with  the  port  tacks  on  board  until 
they  are  lost  in  25®  to  30°  S.,  then  running  down  the  easting  on  the  star- 
hoard  tack  into  the  belt  of  South  and  S.S.W.  winds  which  are  found  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  by  means  of  which  the  destination  can  be  reached  from  the 
iouthtoard. 

By  the  second  route,  the  Northern  Houiey  the  zone  of  African  calms  is 
crowed  nearly  in  its  greatest  breadth,  until  the  S.W.  winds  of  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea  are  reached ;  it  is  then  continued  along  that  coast,  and  the  port  is  reached 
from  the  northward.  Although  this  second  route  is  not  half  the  distance  of 
the  first,  the  time  occupied  in  it  is  very  far  from  being  so  disproportionate,  and 
it  is  frequently  or  generally  the  case  that  the  southern  route  is  the  quickest  to 
the  souUiem  ports. 

In  taking  the  Southern  Houte,  the  directions  for  crossing  the  Equator,  before 
given,  are  strictly  applicable,  the  sole  object  being  to  gain  the  S.E.  trades  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.  When  once  within  their  influence,  the  best  course 
must  be  laid  to  bear  to  the  eastward  in  crossing  them,  and  on  arriving  at  their 
southem  limit  the  ship  may  not  be  farther  East  than  the  meridian  on  which 
the  Equator  is  crossed ;  but  this  is  of  less  moment  than  if  a  point  5®  or  6^ 
further  eastward  were  attempted  to  be  reached  on  that  parallel,  for  this  only 
represents  about  two  days'  sailing,  while  10,  15,  or  even  more  days  may  be  lost 
in  attempting  to  cross  the  equatorial  calms  farther  to  the  eastward,  as  before 
argued. 

Having  attained  the  variable  winds  on  the  tropic,  whose  limits  shift  with  the 
season,  the  best  of  the  way  must  be  made  to  get  to  the  eastward  by  their  aid, 
and  by  means  of  the  westerly  anti-trades  to  the  South  of  them.  These  have 
been  described  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  work.  In  running  to  the  oast- 
ward,  on  a  parallel  South  of  the  trade  winds  in  the  western  part  of  the  ocean, 
it  will  be  found,  as  the  African  set  is  approached,  that  the  trade  and  tmti- 
trade  winds  have  a  more  and  more  northerly  tendency.  (Sec  Section  65,  page 
53,  and  Sections  93 — 97,  pages  61 — 64,  ante,)    The  South  African  current 
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will  also  he  generally  found  setting  to  the  northward,  as  described  on  page  "^ 
llXante, 

According  to  the  sailing  power  of  the  ship,  and  the  force  and  direction  of 
the  wind  eucoimlered,  the  course  inny  be  altered  from  easterly  to  northerly, 
when  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  destination  may  be  reached  by  means  of  this . 
northerly  wind  and  current.  Although  this  may  appear  to  be  a  very  cir*] 
Quitous  route*  yet  the  comparative  certainty  that  the  Toyage  may  be  per* 
fbrmed  within  a  itpecified  tirai\  more  than  compensates  for  the  uncertain t 
that  must  always  be  felt  as  to  getting  across  the  calm  belt  on  the  Equator  at 
its  greatest  breadth. 

Thia  belt  of  calms  increases  in  extent  to  the  eastward  of  the  meridian  of  30*", 
varying  with  the  seasons ;  its  maximum  breadth  being  generally  in  July  and 
August.  I 

On  leaving  the  calm  zone  on  the  Equator,  and  reaching  the  S,E.  trades^H 
they  are  frequently  foimd  to  be  very  much  to  the  South,  so  that  it  is  difficult^* 
at  limes  to  make  better  than  a  S.W.  by  W,  true  course ;  and  as  you  will  have 
to  bear  up  against  a  lilrong  westerly  current,  it  is  probable  that  by  the  timi 
you  gain  their  southern  limit  you  will  be  very  UttXe  to  the  East  of  the  meridia 
on  which  you  crossed  the  Equator* 

llie  Northirn   liottfe  demands  more  consideration,  and  will,  perkaps,  1 
best  undenitood  by  referring  to  the  diagrams  of  the  winds,  described  on 
60,  et  seq. 

If  the  passage  is  attempted  at  the  period  when  the  N.E.  trade  wind  is  at! 
its  southom  extent,  it  will  be  carried  as  far  as  5^  or  6°  N.,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  vopgo  may  be  carried  on  a  bow  line.  When  the  S,W.  monsoon  has  set 
in  North  of  the  Et^uator,  it  raus^t  be  made  very  much  closer  to  the  wind,  for 
the  monsoon  is  not  generally  so  favourable  as  to  let  you  double  Cape  Palmas, 
if  the  wind  is  not  hugged  suthciently  early.  From  Cape  Palmas  to  the  Angohi^— 
Cotist  the  wind  is  variable  in  its  strength  at  all  seasons,  but  it  docs  not  shifl^^ 
its  direction  much.  ^\ 

If  the  wind  preserved  an  undeviating  direction  as  &r  as  the  Angola  Coast, 
and  there  were  no  currents  to  be  crossed,  it  is  certain  that  the  number  and 
length  of  the  different  tacks  taken  would  be  a  matter  of  little  consequence. 
But  OS  the  wind,  as  before  shown  (see  pp.  60 — 64)*  follows  different  curved 
directions  on  either  side  of  a  eentml  line,  which  runs  diagonally  from  E.SJ 
to  W.NAV,,  on  the  land  side,  or  to  East  of  this  line,  they  have  a  tendenc 
more  and  more  to  the  N,E.,  or  blow  from  S.W.  To  the  westward  of  this  line 
of  seimration,  on  the  other  hand,  they  blow  toward  the  N.W.,  or  from  S.E., 
being  the  regular  S.E,  trade  wind.  These  two  circumstances  allow  a  good 
route  to  be  laid  with  the  ntarboard  tacks  on  board,  and  which  tack  should  not 
be  abandoned  except  at  tlie  lost  extremity,  for  on  this  the  ship  will  find  the 
wind  become  more  and  more  fiivourable  as  she  advances :  on  the  other,  or 
port  tack,  Uicy  will  become  more  adverse.  Besides  this,  when  the  calm  belt 
is  crossed^  the  currents  will  also  favour  the  eastern  track,  not  merely  for  taking 
advantage  of  the  Guinea  Current  (page  115),  but  to  avoid  the  westerly  equato- 
rial  current  to  the  southward.  Crossing  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  in  this  manner, 
the  const  of  Africa,  South  of  Cape  Lopez,  may  be  gained,  and  it  is  only  needful 
to  beat  up  ui -shore  to  gain  the  port,  for  although  the  winds  in  the  ofiiug  are 
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not  strong,  generally  lighter  than  near  the  land,  yet  advantage  can  be  taken 
of  the  idtemating  land  and  sea  breezes. 

These  are  the  general  roles  to  observe,  or  otherwise  the  voyage  may  be  un- 
necessarily lengthened,  but  they  may  be  somewhat  modified,  according  to  the 
change  of  seasons. 

The  period  of  the  monsoon,  July,  August,  and  September,  ia  the  best  for  the 
Northern  Passage,  for  the  winds,  from  10**  or  12**  N.,  are  generally  fresh  from 
8.W.,  and  continue  so  throughout  the  Gidf.  At  this  season  it  is  well  to  cross 
the  parallel  of  14*  N.,  in  about  long.  27**  W.,  or  even  farther  West,  in  order 
to  clear  Cape  Palmas  easily,  as  the  current  sets  with  considerable  strength 
towards  the  land,  or  from  the  windward.  In  July  the  N.E.  trade  will  pro- 
bably be  lost  in  12°  or  13**  N.  on  that  meridian,  and  then  variable  winds  from 
}J.W.  to  S.W.  will  be  found.  In  August  and  September  the  N.E.  trade  is 
lost  in  12°  to  14*»  N.,  and  in  lat  13°  N.,  long  28**  W.,  the  S.W.  monsoon 
becomes  much  weaker,  but  it  is  necessary  to  keep  to  the  westward  to  avoid 
being  horsed  by  the  Guinea  Current ;  but  when  near  Cape  Palmas  the  wind 
will  perhaps  be  more  astern,  and  the  N.E.  and  E.N.E.  tendency  of  the  current 
may  be  overcome  ;  but  perhaps  you  will  not  be  able  to  get  across  the  Equator 
West  of  the  meridian  of  Greenwich.  Eastward  of  this  the  wind  tacks  pro- 
gressively, and,  keeping  on  the  same  tack,  you  can  generally  get  to  4°  or  5**  S., 
and  from  this  you  can  work  down  in  sight  of  land. 

In  the  six  months  from  November  to  April,  the  S.W.  monsoon  does  not 
exist,  and  the  routes  to  be  followed  are  nearly  the  same  in  all,  being  only 
modified  by  secondary  considerations ;  but  during  November  and  December 
the  greatest  delays  and  difficulties  will  be  encountered  in  taking  the  northern 
route.  At  this  time  the  triangular  space  of  calms,  abutting  on  the  African 
coast,  is  at  its  greatest  extent,  and  a  ship  must  go  as  far  as  28|-**  to  cross  it 
with  any  advantage,  and  then  it  will  be  a  long  beat  up  against  light  winds 
and  dead  calms,  and  the  S.E.  trades  on  their  northern  edge  are  very  feeble. 
It  is  therefore  scarcely  advisable  to  attempt  the  northern  route  in  these 
months,  and  certainly  not  unless  the  vessel  is  a  good  sailer,  and  is  in  good 
trim. 

From  January  to  April  the  southern  limits  of  the  N.E.  trades  and  the  calms 
remain  about  the  same,  but  are  more  readily  crossed  as  the  season  advances. 
From  the  parallel  of  14®  N.  to  Cape  Palmas  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should 
go  so  far  to  the  westward,  and  if  you  can  gain  the  parallel  of  2°  30'  N.  by  a 
few  boards  to  the  South  of  Cape  Palmas,  it  will  be  best.  Storms  are  more 
frequent,  and  will  allow  the  ship  to  nm  down  the  latitude  with  greater  cer- 
tainty than  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season. 

In  May  and  June  the  monsoon  begins  to  be  felt  near  the  land,  as  far  as 
6**  or  7**  N.,  but  it  is  better  to  run  to  the  westward,  and  gain  9®  N.  between 
longitudes  22**  and  24**  W.,  when  you  may  reckon  on  losing  the  N.E.  trades, 
or  rather  the  winds  from  the  N.W.,  and  cross  the  calms  on  a  S.E.  course,  and 
by  the  time  you  gain  the  parallel  of  6°  N.  you  will  encounter  variable  breezes 
from  the  S.W. 

In  October  the  monsoon  is  failing  fast,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  month 
the  course  to  be  taken  is  similar  to  that  in  June.  Having  reached  the  mon- 
soon, run  with  it  to  Capo  Pahnas,  which  can  certainly  be  doubled  on  one 
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tack.  The  route  thence  to  the  East  is  more  easy  than  in  June,  as  the  mndfl 
are  stronger  and  more  favoural>le. 

Thifl  vciy  brief  resume  of  the  routes  described  by  Lieut.  Brito  CapeHo  to 
the  Guinea  Ports,  a  very  troublesome  na\-igation,  will  be  better  understood  by 
a  reference  to  the  diagrams  before  alluded  to. 

Return  Voyage  from  Westebn  Africa. — Precisely  as  the  outer  voyage 
is  difficult  the  homeward  one  is  simple ;  the  contrary  winds  and  currents  ia 
the  one  case  are  useful  aids  in  the  other- 

Tlic  simple  rule  is,  in  general,  on  leaving  any  part  of  the  Angola  Coast,  to 
make  direct  for  the  Kquator  West  of  24*^  W.»  so  as  to  cross  the  doldrums  in 
their  narrowest  part. 

From  December  to  April,  when  the  calms  are  nearest  to  the  line,  cross  it  m 
25*»  or  26''  W„  so  as  to  cross  the  former  between  27°  and  28^  in  a  N.N.W* 
direotlon.  In  May,  June,  October,  and  November,  cross  the  Equator  in 
24"  W.  In  July,  Auij^st,  irnd  September,  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  must  be  crossed 
in  the  strength  of  the  S.S.W.  wind,  and  so  must  the  monsoon  North  of  the 
Equator,,  by  keeping  closer  to  Cape  Palmas*  At  this  season  it  seems  better 
to  cra'is  the  Equator  in  16^  or  18"^  West,  then  to  run  N,W,  by  W.  across  the 
S.W.  monsoon,  with  the  wind  free,  after  which  the  calms  will  be  entered  in 
about  30^  or  3V  W.  between  IT  and  15=  X. ;  beyond  this  latter  parallel  the 
regular  N,E.  trade  will  be  encountered,  at  first  weak  and  irregular,  but  after- 
wards more  settled. 


7.  RETURNING  FROM  BRASIL  TO  EUROPE. 

As  the  land  breezes  of  Brasil  are  nearly  the  same  along  the  whole  of  the 
coast,  and  timing  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  day  and  hour  of  departure 
may  be  always  fixed.  It  has  been  noticed  that  these  breezes  rise  during  the 
night,  and  are  genenilly  very  fresh  during  the  early  part  of  the  day ;  as  they 
continue  for  nine  or  ten  hours,  you  have  consequently  every  advantage  for 
preparation,  and  for  standing  off  to  a  distance  from  the  coast,  free  from  all 
local  obstacles. 

The  Baron  Eoussin  has  treated  rather  copiously  on  the  routes  to  be  adopted 
in  sailing  from  the  different  ports ;  but  his  rules  appear  to  be  such  as  will 
naturally  suggest  themselves  to  the  mind  of  a  seaman,  on  the  consideration  of 
the  prevalent  winds,  currents^  &c. 

The  strength  of  N.E.  winds  often  forces  vessels  when  bound  from  ports 
South  of  Capt  Frto,  on  their  ret\ini  to  Europe,  to  keep  close  on  the  port  tack 
for  12  or  15  days,  and  dcsecnd  to  the  S.E,  or  S.S.E,  to  the  parallel  of  28°,  or 
even  of  32*.  In  advancing  from  the  southward,  you  ought  to  attain  the 
meridian  of,  and  sight  the  Island  of  Trinidad,  in  20**  31'  S,  and  29"  19'  W. ; 
then  tack  about  and  leave  tlie  island  on  the  starboard  side,  as  you  cannot 
always  double  the  projecting  points  on  the  eaf^tern  n\ime.  On  proceeding 
hence,  northward,  the  winds  will  be  found  nearly  approaching  East  and  S.E., 
and  so  facilitate  the  proper  route.  By  acting  in  this  way,  it  will  rarely 
happen  that  you  cannot  ]»ass  to  windward  of  the  Isle  Fcniando  Noronha,  and 
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the  line  between  the  2Bth  and  d6th  degrees  of  longitude  (West  of 
Greenwich),  or,  if  circumstances  require  it,  one  or  two  degrees  more  to  the 
Wert. 

On  quitting  Pemambuco,  or  the  points  in  its  Ticinity,  you  may  not  always 
be  able  to  get  to  the  northward  on  the  starboard  tack.  The  direction  of  this 
coast  inclines  from  the  North  to  the  West,  and  the  winds  are  mostly  from  the 
eastwazd ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  you  may  gain  a  good  offing  in  directing  your 
course  to  the  northward.  Should,  however,  the  winds  not  permit  you  to  pro- 
ceed freely  on  this  route,  it  will  be  preferable  to  make  a  long  board  to  the 
8.E.,  and  then  act  according  to  circumstances. 


8.  BRASIL  TO  THE  CAPE  OP  GOOD  HOPE. 

It  has  been  shown  that,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  the  S.E.  trade 
wind  fiuls  about  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  or  in  lat.  23^"^  S.,  and  that  here  the 
wind  is  found  to  Tcer  from  the  eastward  to  north-east,  and  more  northerly ; 
the  latter  prevailing  more  than  any  other  in  the  vicinity  of  the  S.E.  trade, 
down  to  the  parallels  of  34^  or  35°  S.  between  the  American  coast  and  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich. 

A  vessel  from  Brasil,  therefore,  having  advanced  to  the  southward  of  the 
S.E.  trade,  will  probably  in  every  season  meet  Mrith  brisk  winds  veering 
from  N.E.  to  N.W.,  and  sometimes  even  so  favourable  as  from  West  and 
W.S.W.  But  those  most  prevalent  are  from  between  N.  W.  and  North,  accom- 
panied with  fine  weather  and  smooth  water.  If  cloudy  weather  accompanies 
these  northerly  or  N.W.  winds,  there  is  a  risk  of  a  sudden  shift  to  S.W.  or 
South,  which  may  happen  instantaneously,  and  must  be  guarded  against. 

In  some  **  Notes  "  on  the  voyage  of  H.M.S.  Thunderer  to  the  Mauritius  an^ 
back,  Mr.  H.  Davy,  M,R.N.,  observes,  **  The  winds  varied  in  circles  the  very 
opposite  to  those  of  the  North  Atlantic,  and  the  phenomena  attending  them, 
although  in  exact  accordance,  were  also  in  opposition.  The  wind  at  South 
goes  to  S.E.,  East,  North,  and  what  in  England  would  be  termed  backing 
against  the  sun;  so  also  it  happens  that  a  vessel  may  be  nmning  Mrith  a 
westerly  breeze,  and  be  taken  aback  with  a  south-easter.  In  like  manner  a 
vessel  in  our  Atlantic,  nmning  with  a  S.E.  wind,  is  liable  to  be  taken  aback 
with  a  north-wester,  and  many  a  goodly  ship  has  met  her  doom  by  these 
instantaneous  shifts.  In  both  hemispheres  those  changes  are  preceded  by 
lightning,  and  to  the  careful  seaman  it  is  only  needful  to  forego  the  run,  and 
place  the  ship  on  the  tack  she  must  come  up  on." 

A  ship,  by  running  to  the  eastward,  in  the  track  of  these  winds,  gradually 
increases  her  latitude  southwards,  and  often  makes  greater  progress  than  by 
running  down  to  37°  or  38^  where  they  may  be  found  more  westerly ;  for, 
although  in  these  high  latitudes  westerly  winds  most  prevail,  the  winds  are 
very  often  tmsettled,  and  sometimes  shift  around  the  horizon,  in  the  course  of 
the  sun,  every  two,  three,  or  four  days,  with  intervening  calms,  particularly 
when  prevalent  from  the  south-westward.  It  is  not,  therefore,  recommended 
8.  A.O.  2d 
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to  a  ship  to  increase  her  latitude  to  more  than  35*  until  she  haa  reached  the 
meridian  of  Greenwich ;  she  may  then,  advancing  toward  the  Cope,  proceed 
into  36°  or  37* ;  for  southerly  winds  prevail  around  the  Cape  land  from 
January  to  April,  and  nometimes  in  other  months,  and  extend  far  to  the 
w^eetward,  being  commonly  found  between  the  Cape  and  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich  ;  consequently  it  is  prudent  for  a  Bhip  bound  to  the  Cape,  in  thia 
geaaon,  to  increase  her  latitude  to  35^  or  35  J*',  on  coming  into  East  longitude. 
By  thence  keeping  that  parallel  till  in  about  1 7^  E*  ahe  will  make  the  land, 
iind  enter  Table  Bay  or  False  Bay,  according  to  the  direetiona  giren  hereafter. 


9.  THE  ROUTES  OF  STEAM  VESSELS  BETWEEN  ENGL^VND 
AND  TIIE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 


Bt  Commander  Fishboitkke,  R.N. 

Some  steamers  have  taken  the  eastern  passage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

erroneously  conRideiing  that  they  will  invariably  have  land  and  sea  breezes  to 
aid  them  to  the  southward,  and  that  they  will  be  enabled  to  get  fuel,  not  only 
in  sufficient  quantity,  but  with  facility,  llie  green  wood  which  is  to  be  had 
is  a  ver\'  insufficient  fuel  for  obtaining  full  steam,  and  even  this  is  not  to  be 
pTociu-cd  without  delay.  It  is  far  better  to  coal  at  Ascension ;  but  even  this 
delay  may  be  avoided  by  hiisbauding  fuel  on  the  passage  from  Flngland, 

For  instance,  let  a  vessel  leave  England  with  fourteen  days'  cool  on  board, 
and  have  also  the  ordinary  amount  of  sail  that  our  men-of-war  steamers  have, 
such  as  the  ViTen.  ITicn,  working  expansively,  and  taking  advantage  of  the 
winds,  she  need  not  expend  more  than  seven  days*  coal  before  she  arrives  in 
the  S.Fl,  trade,  from  which  she  must  sail,  with  one  engine  going,  to  the 
southern  limits,  w^hich  may  thus  be  reached  by  vessels  such  as  the  Vixen  in 
eight  or  nine  days ;  and  the  westerly  winds  may  be  reached  in  one  day  more, 
having  exiM^nded  there  from  twelve  to  thirteen  days'  coat  These  westerly 
winds  will  run  her  to  the  Cape  in  eight  or  nine  day?*,  or  even  to  a  position 
to  fetch  Mauritius  with  the  S,E,  trade  in  five  days  more.  If  she  be  bound  to 
China,  this  would  be  advisable  ;  though  in  following  this  route  she  may  have 
gone  much  to  the  southward  of  her  direct  course  to  the  Cape,  she  will  yet 
have  attained  to  a  latitude  in  which  the  degrees  of  longitude  are  so  short  as 
nearly  to  compensate  for  that  but  apparent  great  difference.  Now,  let  it  be 
supposed  that  the  same  vessel  shall  have  gone  to  Ascension  with  only  the 
same  consumption  of  coal,  or  two  days*  at  least  more.  If  she  objects  to 
make  the  detour  necessarj^  to  fetch  it  under  sail,  this  she  cannot  effect  under 
two  or  six  days  more  time.  She  will  not  then  complete  her  coaling,  in  the  first 
case,  imder  six  dap,  and  in  the  second  case,  under  eight  days.  She  will  not 
then  reach  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  if  she  steer  direct,  in  fourteen  days'  time, 
and  may  be  blown  off*  by  a  south-easter,  and  then  have  lo  stand  to  the 
southward  under  sail,  her  coal  being  expended ;  while  if  she  shape  her 
course  to  the  southward  of  a  great  sailing  course,  as  for  as  may  be,  without 
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increaaiiig  her  distance  above  that  of  a  direct  course  distance,  she  will  have 
arrived  in  the  westerly  winds,  which  will  run  her  into  the  Cape  so  as  to 
inrare  fetching,  though  a  south-easter  should  catch  her ;  and  this  in  about 
fifteen  days,  perhaps,  with  a  saving  of  one  or  two  days'  coal,  which  are 
valuable  to  contend  with  any  unforeseen  difficulties  which  might  occur ;  for 
instance,  they  might  enable  her  to  steam  in  against  a  north-wester.  Then, 
suppose  a  similar  vessd  to  make  the  eastern  passage,  and  to  complete  her 
coaling  at  Fernando  Po ;  she  will  not  arrive  at  this  place  till  six  days  at  least 
after  another  may  have  reached  the  northern  limit  of  the  S.E.  trade ;  she  will 
then  require  six  days  to  complete  her  coal.  She  will  not  then  reach  the 
Cape,  husbanding  her  coal  as  she  may,  under  twenty  days,  for  which  she 
must  have  eighteen  days'  fuel.  If  she  stop  anywhere  to  obtain  the  four  days' 
above  her  ordinary  quantity,  it  will  occupy  fully  eight  days ;  if  not,  eight 
days  will  not  be  more  than  enough  to  allow  for  completing  ihe  passage  under 
saiL 


10.  FROM  THE  EQUATOR  TOWARDS  THE  CAPE  OF 
GOOD  HOPE. 

By  Captain  Maubt. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  voyage  down  the  South  Atlantic  towards  and 
around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  are  from  the  8th  Edition  of  Captain  Maury's 
Sailing  Directions,  and  are  a  portion  of  his  discussion  of  the  best  routes  from 
lat  0^  to  long.  0^. 

In  the  eye  of  commerce  and  navigation,  the  North  and  South  Atlantic  pre- 
sent themselves  in  very  different  aspects.  The  waters  of  the  former  are 
ploughed  by  almost  every  ship  in  the  world ;  the  great  thoroughfares  in  it  lie 
crosswise ;  they  run  from  side  to  side,  as  between  Europe  and  America ;  and 
the  argosies  of  commerce  ply  back  and  forth  on  the  business  of  trade,  in  this 
sea,  like  a  weaver's  shuttle. 

On  the  other  hand,  Africa  is  wild.  South  America  is  without  ships,  and 
there  is  very  little  business  between  them,  and  consequently  less  coming  and 
going  between  the  opposite  shores  of  the  South  than  of  the  North  Atlantic. 
The  thorough£Eures  on  it  are  not  crosswise,  but  rather  lengthwise,  in  this  sea. 

Now,  the  best  place  for  entering  this  sea  is  the  same  for  all  vessels,  whether 
from  Europe  or  the  United  States,  and  whether  they  be  bound  to  South 
America  or  aroimd  either  of  the  great  southern  capes. 

If  a  chain  were  stretched  along  the  Equator  so  that  no  vessel  could  pass 
between  the  meridian  of  20°  W.  and  Africa,  navigation,  at  least  as  far  as 
India  and  China,  Australia,  California,  Brasil,  and  Pacific  traders  are  concerned, 
would  not  be  incommoded  in  the  least,  either  on  the  outward  or  the  inward 
voyage. 

It  is  to  the  West  of  25®  W.  that  vessels  from  Europe  have  been  advised  to 
cross  the  line.     This  brings  the  great  route  for  trans-equatorial  voyages  both 
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from  Europe  and  America  into  one  through  the  South  Atlantic;  coasequentTj, 
the  Bailing  directions  from  the  line  to  Cape  Horn  ore  the  same,  whether  the 
remel  be  from  Europe  or  America  ;  and  »o»  also,  are  they  the  same  from  the 
line  as  far  as  the  offings  of  Good  Hope  for  all  vessela,  irhc^ther  from  Europe 
or  America,  that  are  bound  an^^where  between  Australia  and  the  Straits  of 
Bunda* 

Therefore^  before  disctisflmg  any  other  route  throngh  the  South  Athintic,  it 
will  be  well  to  take  a  general  view  of  the  routes  through  that  ocean,  especially 
for  the  benefit  of  thoee  navigators  who  are  bound  to  or  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

Navigators  coming  from  Europe  think  it  out  of  the  way  when  they  are  ad* 
^nsed  to  cross  the  Ene  on  the  American  side.  They  say,  admit  that,  on  accotmt 
of  the  winds,  you  can  from  the  Lizard  reach  the  line  in  SO*  W.  as  soon  as  you 
can  in  20*"  W.,  yet  from  20^  W.  on  the  line  to  the  fiiirway  of  Good  Hope  the 
distance  is  400  miles  lees  than  it  is  from  30"*  W,  on  the  line. 

'Xhe  distance  from  the  Lizard  via  lat.  0**,  long.  30**  W.  to  the  fairway  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  6,600  miles ;  whereas  along  the  usual  route  via  lat»  0^, 
and  20°  W.»  it  in  only  6,000  miles.  This  difference,  many  maintain,  cannot 
be  made  up  by  the  winds.  Let  us  see.  The  tables  of  time  and  crossings  from 
the  Lizard  to  the  line  show  that  the  western  route  and  a  crossing  on  the 
American  side,  as  West  of  26^  may  be  called^  do  give  the  shortest  passages  to 
the  line. 

In  another  page  will  be  found  a  table  of  crossing  "from  latitude  0**  to 
lon^tude  0^"  which  table  serves  as  a  guide  that  far  for  all  vessels  hound  to 
or  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  that  table  the  vessels  that  cross  the 
Eq^uator  East  of  26*  are  separated  from  those  that  cross  it  West  of  that 
meridian,  and  it  appears  that  those  which  cross  the  Equator  on  the  American 
aide,  i,e.  West  of  26*^,  do,  notwithstanding  the  increased  distance,  actually 
make  on  the  average  shorter  passages  to  the  fairway  of  Good  Hope  than  those 
do  which  cross  East  of  26«'  W. 

From  the  line  down  through  the  S.E.  trades  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  prime 
meridian,  the  tables  published  at  Utrocht  give  the  time  and  crossings  of  424 
Dutch  vessels.  Of  these,  55  crossed  the  Equator  to  the  West  of  its  point  of 
intersection  with  the  meridian  of  26**  W. ;  and  the  rest  (369),  to  the  East  of 
that  meridian.  To  the  line  the  average  time  of  crossing  appears,  by  the  Dutch 
logs,  to  be—East  of  26%  33^4  days  in  22''  15',  and  West  of  26%  32*3  days  in 
29*"  34'.  Again  confirming  what  the  charts  have  suggested  in  favour  of  a 
more  westerly  crossing. 

From  these  tables  and  the  Dutch  we  derive  the  following  statement  as  to 
the  average  passage  from  lat.  0*  to  long.  0\  on  the  route  to  India,  of  those 
vessels  that  cross  the  Equator  West,  and  of  those  vessels  that  cross  it  East  of 
its  intersection  with  the  meridian  of  25"  W. 
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From  latitude  (f  to  hngttude  0^,  along  the  route  through  the  trades  of  the 
South  Atlantic  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  Porta  beyond. 


DsossiNOs  E.  OP  26* 

ON  THB 

Equator. 

lionthe. 

Dutch  YesseU. 

American  Vefuela. 

Lat.  0*. 

Long.  0*. 

Days. 

Days. 

Lat.O*'. 

Long.  0». 

JTlDTUUrT  ••••  ••••••  .t.. 

Long. 

22*7  W. 

21 

21-7 

23-7 

28-7 

24*2 

21-7 

20-6 

21-7 

26-7 

23-7 

22-7 

Lat. 

87*2  8. 

87 

37 

86-2 

36-2 

86 

86-6 

36-2 

86-5 

37 

37-6 

87 

26-6 
25-7 
27-4 
26-4 
26-8 
24-8 
260 
24-6 
240 
21-8 
22-8 
23-8 

23*8 
26-8 
280 
26-7 
27-2 
260 
22-2 
24*2 
22-1 
261 
23*4 
230 

Long. 

23*9  W. 

21-8 

22-6 

21-2 

21-2 

22-6 

28-6 

22-4 

22-3 

21-7 

23-7 

24-6 

Ut. 
36*4  S. 

PsbruftTT    #•••••••  ••«* 

87*4 

Maich.r.. 

381 

Anrfl    

36*6 

fiS?..    ...... . 

36-7 

»/  ••••••. 

June    ••••.#«** t-*- 

35 

Jniy 

86*6 
36*8 

geptomber 

37*5 

O^ber 

39*6 

Koreniber  ••••••••••.. 

37*2 

Dfmnnber  •tt.ttt****- 

89*6 

Heui 

22-7 

36-8 

24-8 

24-7 

22-6 

87 

Honiha. 


Cbobsimgb  W.  07  26*  on  thb  Equator. 


American  Yeasela. 


Days.        Lat.  0*. 


Lcng.  0». 


Dutch  Vessels. 


Days.        Lat  0*. 


Long.  0*. 


January  .. 

pyslnmary 

liarch.... 

^..:::: 

June    . . . . 

July 

Aognat  • , 
September 
October  .. 
Norember 
Daoember 

Mean 


24*7 
25-3 
25-4 
24-6 
27-2 
26-6 
23*7 
26-8 
23*6 
22*3 
22-2 
24*6 


29-7  W. 

28-3 

27*7 

28-1 

28-9 

28*7 

28*7 

28-8 

28*9 

29-4 

21-4 

29-3 


38-8  8. 

37-8 

38-7 

36-7 

37-7 

86-4 

37-2 

41*3 

88*4 

39*2 

39-3 

37-9 


24*6 


290 


88-2 


24*9 


29-9 


36*9 


These  times  and  crossings  are  deriyed  from  the  means  of  310  American  and 
424  Dutch  ships.    The  agreement  between  them,  as  to  time,  is  remarkablo. 
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The  mean  croseiiigB  of  each  fleet  East  of  26''  are  so  nearly  at  the  same  place 
that  the  J  enable  us  to  judge  as  to  the  average  saLlmg  qimllties  of  th€  Dutch 
and  American  vessels  on  their  outward  voyage  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
From  the  place  of  their  eastern  crossing  of  latitude  0^  to  their  crossing  of 
longitude  0"  in  the  South  Atlantic^  the  distimce,  m  round  numbers^  is  2«500 
miles,  and  the  time  24 '6  days  by  the  American,  and  24*7  by  the  Dutch — a 
difference  so  small  that  it  may  be  considered  merely  accidental,  and  not  as 
owing  to  any  difference,  as  to  sailing  qualities,  between  the  two  chisses  of  ahipfl. 
The  tracks  therefore  may  be  considered  as  identical,  both  as  to  route,  time,  and 
distance.  The  average  distance  *'  made  good  "  along  this  part  of  the  main 
eastern  track  is  about  105  miles  a  day,  both  by  Dutch  and  Americans. 

It  is  of  great  consequence  to  know  the  relative  sailing  qualities  of  the  vessels 
that,  nnder  different  flags,  etre  C4>-operating  with  us,  especially  of  those  whose 
logs,  like  the  Dutch,  English,  and  French »  may  be  subjected  to  a  separate  and 
independent  discussion. 

Frt>m  the  western  crossing  the  difference  of  time  is  a  little  more  marked — 
the  distance  from  the  crossing  on  the  Equator  to  the  prime  mcrid^  being, 
by  the  Dutch  track,  about  2,700  miles,  by  the  American  track,  176  miles 
farther — ^the  Americans  making  the  run  in  about  seven  hours  less  time. 

If  the  average  rate  of  sailing — viz,,  105  miles  good  per  day — from  the  eastern 
crossing  be  assumed  as  the  average  rate  for  vessels  that  cross  West  also,  we 
may  rightly  infer  that  from  the  western  crossing  the  American  vessels  really 
gain  during  the  nm  to  the  prime  meridian  about  two  days'  sail— viz*,  they  go 
175  miles  farther  in  less  time  than  the  Dutclt,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  are 
really  in  a  belter  position  for  continuing  the  voyage^ ybr  (he  farther  South  you 
cross  the  prime  meridian  the  better — i.e.  the  parallel  of  38*^  8.  intersects  it  at  a 
better  crossing  place  than  the  parallel  of  37^  does ;  and  for  all  vessels  bound  to 
Australia,  China,  or  India,  the  best  crossing  of  longitude  0"^  m  about  40*"  S,,  and 
rather  to  the  South  than  to  the  North  of  that  paraUeL 

Seeing,  then,  that  we  cannot  ascribe  tlie  difference  of  two  days  to  the  sail- 
ing qualities  of  the  vessels — Dutch  and  American  on  the  outward  voyage — to 
what  shall  we  ascribe  it  ?  Clearly  we  may  set  it  down  as  being  due  to  difference 
of  winds.  Owing  to  the  winds,  the  distjmce  actually  siiiled  from  the  eastern 
crossing  to  the  prime  meridian  is  quite  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  that  from 
the  western  crossings.  This  will  appear  obvious  by  tlio  inspection  either  of 
the  track  charts  of  the  South  Atlantic,  or  of  the  time  tables  &om  latitude  0* 
to  longitude  0"^. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  outward  tracks  of  those  Indian -bound  vesads 
which  cross  the  line  about  25^  make,  through  the  S.E.  trades,  a  sort  of  curve, 
of  which  the  centre  is  situated  somewhere  on  the  continent  of  Africa,  thus  in- 
dicating that  the  S.E.  trades  have  more  southing  in  them  on  the  eastern  than 
on  the  western  side  of  the  Atlantic* 

The  mean  crowing  on  the  Equator  by  the  vessels  that  go  East  of  26'*  is  in 
22^  40'  W.,  and  of  those  that  go  West  it  is  in  longitude  29''  28'.  The  mean 
crossing  of  20^  S.  by  the  former  is  in  29°,  or  6*"  20'  to  the  West  of  their  cross- 
ing at  the  Equator,  while  for  the  latter  it  is  only  2**  14'.  Consequently,  a 
vessel  that  crosses  the  Equator  at  the  mean  place  East  of  26",  has  to  make 
thence  to  20"  S.  a  course  of  South  17*^  W*.  whereaB  one  that  crosses  the 
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Equstor  at  tibe  mean  croflsmg  West  has  to  make  to  20°  S.  a  course  of  South 
7*  W.  aaljf  as  per  following  table : — 

CROSSINGS. 


HooUu^ 


%toim  >.«• 


Jannuy 

F^bruuT    * , .  • « 
ftUreh,,, , 

jS;-:;:::-;; 

Inly 

Anguft    

Sepicffiber 

October  *,*,,•. 


Eaiit,  betveen  Long.  26"^  and  20"  on  Iho  Equator* 


Dutct  Twftek 


Equator. 


sa  60 


2o»a 


w. 


sol 

3l{ 

aof 

29 
29 
29 
28f 


30  IG 


Longitude}. 


ii 


W. 


G  26 


Amorican  Yeuela. 


Eqtiator, 


23  66  W 

21  48 

22  as 

21  13 

21  11 

22  20 

23  U 
22  26 

22  15 
21  41 

23  46 

24  32 


22  38 


20*3. 


28  47 W 

29  60 

28  29 
27  20 

29  0 
29  3S 

29  27 

30  7 
29  62 

27  31 
38  12 

28  4 


28  ^^I 


Longitude. 


61 W, 

3 
61 

7 
49 

9 
63 
41 
36 
60 
26 
32 


6  L4 


West  of  26*  on  the  £qaator. 

Month. 

American  Yeflsels. 

Batch  Yenels. 

Equator. 

20OS. 

Longitude. 

Eqaator. 

20*8. 

Longitude. 

J^raUATT  ••••  ttttft 

o       * 

29  40W. 
28  20 

27  42 

28  9 
28  66 
28  42 

28  42 

29  17 

28  69 

29  24 
31  23 
29  18 

0         * 

30  69W. 
30  69 

30  6 
33    7 
33  14 

33  65 

34  0 
33  20 

31  63 
30  67 
27  66 
30    2 

1  19 

2  30 
2  24 
4  68. 
4  18 
6  13 
6  18 
4     3 

2  64 
1  33 

3  28 
0  44 

•     * 

•••••• 

29  64 

•      * 

•••••• 

as'24' 

0     » 

FekrwHry    

lUieb 



Anril   

Mi/.. 

jJi  ::..::..:::: 

July 

Augost    

October 

Korember 

Daodflibflr 

i'ii' 

Mean  

29    3 

31  42 

8  39 

29  64 

32  24 

2f0 

2oa 
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We  hove  still  fiirther  evidence  going  to  show  that  the  winds  on  the  Brasfl 
side  have  more  easting  in  tbera  than  those  on  the  African  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Attention  was  called  to  this  fact  in  the  earlier  editions  of  this  work.  It  has 
an  important  bearing  in  favour  of  the  western  crossing. 

The  Dutch  crossings  are  in  their  sailing  directions  arranged  in  two  divisions; 
one  group  giving  the  tracks  of  all  that  crossed  the  line  West  of  20®,  and  the 
other  all  those  that  crossed  it  East  of  20^  We  have  still  further  divided  those 
of  the  first  group  into  crossings  East  and  crossings  West  of  26**,  as  per  fore- 
going table.  Let  us  now  see  what  is  the  average  course  which  vessels  make 
to  reach  2{f  S.  after  crossing  the  Equator  East  of  20** ;  what  after  crossing  the 
Equator  between  20^  and  26*^ ;  and  what  after  crossing  it  West  of  26^ ;  and 
also  what  is  the  prevailing  course  of  the  S*E*  trades  along  the  route  firom  these 
several  erosmngs  of  the  line  to  20"  S, 

The  Dutch  tables  contain  the  means  of  75  vessels  that  crossed  East  of  20**. 
Their  mean  place  of  crossing  was  for  the  Equator*  in  long  1 8^  3'  W.  (?) ;  and 
for  20''  S.  in  long.  26*=*  40'.  Consequently,  from  the  Equator  to  20"  8,  the 
vessels  that  take  this  route  make  **good'^  no  better  than  a  course  of  S.  23**  W. 
Treating  the  other  crossings  in  the  same  way,  it  appears  that  the  mean  direc- 
tion of  the  8.E.  trade  wind  between  Int.  0^  and  20''  S,  is  for  those  vessels  that 
cross  in  18**  W.,  8.E. ;  for  those  that  cross  it  in  22%  S.E.  i  E. ;  and  for  those 
that  cross  in  30%  S.E,  by  E,  4  E. 

ITiis  is  a  curious  but  well-established  fact  about  the  trades  of  the  South 
Atlantic.  It  shows  coacluaively  tliat  an  ludia-bound  vessel  is  in  a  better 
position  when  she  is  crossing  the  line  in  30^  W.  than  she  is  when  crossing  it 
in  20"",  and  that  she  can  reach  her  port  about  two  days  sooner  from  the 
western  than  she  can  from  the  eastern  crossing. 


IL  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE  TO  ENGLAND. 


The  general  directions  given  to  ships,  on  leaving  the  Cape  for  England,  are 
as  follow ; — 

Having  rounded  the  Cape,  a  direct  course  for  St.  Helena  is  nearly  N.  by 
W,  f  W,  by  compass  {NJl\  J  TFOt  1,700  miles:  but  prudence  requires  a 
course  at  first  N*W,  by  N.,  until  such  a  distance  from  the  land  is  gained  as 
lo  obviate  all  risk  from  squalls  at  N.W,  and  W.N.W.,  which,  at  times,  are 
experienced  near  the  coast,  A  direct  course,  N.N.W,,  will  then  be  fair  for  the 
island. 

With  a  strong  wind,  veering  to  E.S.E.,  allowance  for  a  leeward  current 
should  be  made,  particularly  in  cloudy  weather,  and  when  the  longitude  is 
uncertain.  In  this  case,  make  the  latitude  of  the  island  several  leagues  to  the 
eastward  of  it.  Then  proceed  to  haul  around  the  N,E.  or  Sugar-loaf  Point 
for  the  anchorage,  as  shown  hereafter. 

On  quitting  St*  Helena,  a  direct  course  for  Ascension  may  be  taken.     Tliig 
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18  N.W.  liy  N.  f  N.  by  compass  {N,  W.  i  fT.),  distance  700  miles.  In  this 
part  a  steady  S.E.  trade  generally  prevails  throughout  the  year,  and  generally 
a  westerly  cnirent.  Ascension  may  be  passed  on  either  side,  but  the  more 
common  practice  is  to  pass  it  on  the  West,  at  from  10  or  1 2  to  30  or  35  miles. 
From  Ascension  steer  to  cross  the  Equator,  on  the  best  meridian,  according  to 
the  time  of  year,  as  previously  explained,  and  thence  proceed  as  showii  in  our 
North  Atlantic  Memoir. 

Captain  Manzy  has  also  devoted  much  labour  to  the  discussion  of  this  route, 
and  the  following  is  the  result  of  his  enquiries  : — 


12.  FROM  THE  OFFINGS  OF  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE 

HOME. 

After  having  doubled  the  Cape,  and  crossed  the  parallel  of  30^  S.  in  the 
Atlantic  we  come  to  a  fork  in  the  track  of  homeward-bound  Indiamen. 
Arriving  at  this  fork  in  the  road,  the  European  fleet  bears  to  the  right,  and 
crosses  the  Equator  at  a  mean  near  long.  21^  25'.  The  American  fleet  keeps  to 
the  left,  and  has  its  average  crossing  of  the  Equator  near  the  meridian  of 
33^  SO'  W.  Such  are  the  mean  crossing  places  of  the  two  fleets.  To  reach 
the  line  the  American  fleet  has  to  run  by  an  air  line  about  500  miles  further 
than  the  Dutch ;  but  it  has  the  advantage  of  half  a  knot  an  hour  in  average 
speed,  which  reduces  the  difference  in  time  to  the  line  to  a  day  and  a  half. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  the  American  fleet  from  the  Straits  of  Sunda, 
niling  on  the  same  water  and  with  the  same  winds  down  the  Indian  Ocean, 
beats  the  American  fleet  from  Calcutta  by  12  miles  a  day,  and  the  Dutch 
fleet  from  Batavia  and  the  Straits  of  Bali  by  20  miles  a  day  on  the  average. 
The  two  American  fleets  sail  over  the  same  ground  after  reaching  the  offings 
of  the  Cape.  Consequently,  their  joint  average,  considering  the  number  of 
sail  in  each,  should  exceed  the  average  miles  "  made  good  **  by  the  Dutch 
fleet  in  the  Atlantic  by  16  or  17  miles  a  day  over  the  same  water  and  with  the 
same  winds. 

I  shall  discuss  the  homeward  route  from  the  fairway  of  Good  Hope,  both  to 
Europe  and  America,  in  this  Chapter;  and,  as  preliminary  thereto,  offer  a 
•cries  of  tables  of  crossings  from  long.  0""  to  the  line,  and  tiience  to  30^  N., 
which  were  compiled  by  Lieutenants  Guthrie,  Young,  and  Forrest 

From  the  tables  which  were  drawn  up  we  may  deduce  the  foUovring  com- 
parative statement  of  the  average  monthly  runs  of  American  and  Dutch  vessels 
through  the  trade  winds  of  the  Atlantic. 
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PASSAGES. 


lAmthf. 


Janimry  •« 
February 
March . . . . 
April    •••. 

1Ia7 

June  •  •  • . 
Jolj  .... 
August  .. 
September 
Ootobf^r  .. 
NoTember 
December 


Means. 


From  80^  S.  to  thb  Limb. 


American. 


From  80* 
& 


10     ] 

8.8 

9.8 

10.0 

10.6 

11. 1 

10.7 

10.8 

10.2 

10.8 

9.8 

9.2 


10.1 


Days. 


21.8 
22.1 
21.4 
22.4 
22.2 
20.7 
21.4 
22.4 
20.8 
22.6 
19.6 
21.1 


21.6 


To  Line. 


82.8  W. 

88.2 

88.6 

81.9 

84.8 

84.2 

84. 

82.8 

84.2 

84.9 

88.2 

88. 


83.6 


From  80* 
8. 


lUE. 

11: 

10^ 

11 

111 

11  f 

11. 

11  ; 

11* 


11.8 


Dutch. 


Days. 


20.7 

20.6 

20. 

20.1 

20.9 

19.8 

20.4 

20.1 

19.1 

18.1 

19.7 

19.4 


20 


To  Line. 


21  W. 
2^1 
20^ 
20  t 

21 
21 

2a 

20! 
20 


21.4 


From  thr  Lxkr  to 

80-  N.  AKD 

bo  Port. 

Months. 

American. 

Dutch. 

Days. 

From  80* 

N. 

To  Port 

Days. 

From  80* 

N. 

To  Port. 

January  ■••••••t.* 

17.9 

19 

17 

18 

17.6 

17.8 

19 

28.2 

22.8 

20 

21.6 

18.8 

• 
68  W. 
66.6 
67 
67 
66.6 
68.7 
66.7 
64.6 
64.6 
66.7 
68.9 
68.1 

29.2 

80.2 

26.7 

24 

23.7 

26 

28.6 

32.9 

83.8 

28.8 

82.4 

82 

20.6 
18.6 
18.4 
20.1 
20.9 
20.6 
19.1 
18.6 
19.6 
20.4 
19.8 
19.6 

371 
88 

m 

38 

41  4 

February    

Man>h 

42.6 
41 

Anril 

41.4 

ifiy.. !.::.!!!.::: 

41.6 

June    ............ 

41.8 

July    

41.7 

August    

86j 
84 

36; 

34 
36 

41.2 

September 

October 

42 
41 

November 

December 

11^.6 
36.2 

Means 

19.8 

66.4 

28.9 

19.7 

36.9 

40.8 
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Day,  Miles,        F$r  Duy. 

AmfTican^From  80*  8.  and  10*.  1  E.  to 

LiBeia33*.6 21.5        Diiiance  ....      360        =142 

Dutch  -  From  SO*  8.  and  11*.3  E.  to 

Iiii6in2l*.9 20  Distance  ....    2,600        zz  ISO 

American— From  0*and  33«.6  to  30*  N. 

aiid6e*.4W. 19.3        Distance....    2,620        z=  137 

Dutch— From  0*  and  21*.4  to  30*  N. 

and36*.9W 19.7        Distance....    2,030        =108 

American— From  30*  N.  and  66*.4  W. 

toNewYork 9.6        Distance....       730        =z    77 

Dutch  >  From  80*  N.  and  36*.9  W.  to 

Lisard 21.1         Distance....    1,830        =    87 

Referring  to  this  table  it  appears  that  the  average  di£ference  of  speed 
through  the  S.E.  trades  of  the  Atlantic,  instead  of  being  about  three-quarters 
of  a  knot  an  hour  in  favour  of  the  American  fleet,  as  according  to  the  estimate 
it  should  be,  is  only  one-half  a  knot.  It  was  three-quarters  of  a  knot  and 
more  over  the  same  route  and  through  the  same  winds  in  the  Indian  Ocean ; 
but  in  the  South  Atlantic  the  two  fleets  have  separated,  and  the  Dutch  have 
the  wind  a  little  more  quartering. 

From  this  circumstance  we  are  entitled  to  infer  that  in  that  portion  of  the 
South  Atlantic  which  lies  between  the  forks  of  the  road  made  by  the  home- 
ward bound  Dutch  and  American  East  Indiamen,  there  is  no  appreciable 
difference  in  the  average  strength  of  the  S.E.  trades. 

However  this  may  be  as  to  the  average  strength  of  the  whole  belt,  it 
appears  that  the  average  strength  of  the  winds  between  \o°  and  10^  S.  is  at  a 
maximum  along  the  American  and  at  a  minimum  along  the  European  track, 
for  the  Dutch  crossings  may  be  taken  fairly  to  represent  the  homeward  track 
of  all  European  Indiamen.  Between  10®  and  15®  S.  the  American  average 
speed  is  149  miles,  the  Dutch  122  miles  a  day.  The  mean  of  a  still  greater 
number  will  probably  reduce  the  difference  by  increasing  the  Dutch  average 
somewhat,  which,  between  these  parallels,  is  only  122  miles,  if  it  do  not 
decrease  the  American  average,  which  is  149  miles  a  day.  It  would,  thereforet 
perhaps  be  more  correct  to  say  that  the  band  of  freshest  winds  in  the  South 
Atlantic  lies  between  the  parallels  of  5°  and  15^  for  the  American  and  between 
10*  and  the  Equator  for  the  European  route. 


SECTION    III. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  ISLANDS  AND  SHOALS  OF  THE  SOUTH 
ATLANTIC  OCEAN. 


1,— SHOALS,  ETC.,  IN  THE  VICINITY  OF  THE  EQUATOR. 

HATiifQ  giTen,  m  our  Nortb  Atlantic  Memoir,  a  particular  detiiil  of  all  the 
knowu  dangers  to  the  nortliward  of  the  Line,  it  is  not  requisite  to  give  a 
repetition  of  such  as  are  there  described. 

YOLOAHIC  REGIOH»— la  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Eqaator,  between  long. 
18"  and  21*  W.^  there  appeara  to  be  a  tract  which  has  been  very  fertile  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Tigifts,  mid  although  the  American  Exploring  Expedition  under  Captain 
Charles  U  ilke»  disproved  the  existence  of  any  dangers  in  that  vicinity  that  have  been 
deacribedp  still  the  concnrring  testimony  of  bo  many  na^Hgators,  as  to  dangers  being 
seen,  and  even  soundings  obtained,  i»  iiuch  that  we  muat  be  compelled  to  believe  that 
thej  are  not  without  lioine  foundation. 

By  comparing  the  following  htatements,  it  will  he  ieen  that  they  all  refer  to  a 
comparatively  limited  space  j  and  if,  as  ia  not  improbable,  the  earlier  statements 
are  to  the  tai^tf iirrf  of  the  true  po^itionii,  it  will  reduce  the  extent  in  which  they  have 
hften  met  with  to  still  narrower  limits.  The  volcanic  agency  which  appears  to  be  so 
active  in  thb  spot  in  the  middle  of  the  ocean  has  very  likely  eau&cd  the  elevation  of 
ahoalfl,  which  hare  subsided,  und  left  no  trace  of  their  exietence. 

It  is  known  that  when  earlhqonkes  are  felt  at  sea^  they  produce  upon  vessels  an 
exactly  similar  effect  to  striking  on  a  rock  or  running  agnmnd.  Thun,  in  that  which 
took  place  on  the  coast  of  Chile,  in  1835,  and  which  extrnded  over  a  space  of  more 
than  16^  North  and  South,  and  10^  East  and  West,  the  veesel*  under  sail  or  at  anchor 
felt  the  shocks  as  if  Ihey  rubbed  against  rocks ;  end  that  which  took  place  at  Odesaa 
on  the  9th  of  February,  18IiS,  presented  preci»t'ly  the  same  circumstancc^s. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  karn  what  is  the  depth  of  the  ocean  at  this  part,  for 
although  it  would  be  a  great  chance  that,  in  trying  for  soundings,  any  of  the  sab- 
ma  rinc  heads  or  peaks,  which  we  may  infer  do  exist,  would  he  touched  upon,  stiti 
the  enormoul  upheaving  force  that  would  be  necessary  to  raise  a  mountain  from  a 
great  depth  Would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  general  depth  b  not  mure  than  might 
be  attained,  Althongh  in  the  experiments  of  Sir  Kdward  Belcher,  before  stated,  he 
w  UH  no  successful  in  finding  the  bottom  with  the  enormous  length  of  3,C>65  fathoms 
of  line,  at  450  miles  eastward,  in  long.  1&*  37'  W.,  laL  0°  24  N,,  yet  at  a  greater 
distance  from  the  African  coast,  in  lat.  4'  H  J"  S.,  long.  9"  3?!'  W.,  he  struck  the 
bottom  in  1,615  fathoms  j  this  is  about  650  niili's  E.S.E.  from  the  region  under  con- 
sideration. H.M.S,  Hydra  obtained  a  sounding  of  1,6(X>  fathoms,  in  about  J 6*  W., 
and  H3LS.  Ci/difj}*  another  of  IJHU  fathoms,  in  about  20"  W,,  nearly  on  the  Equator, 

We  subjoin  the  various  notices  that  we  have  be  able  to  collect  on  this  subject. 
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which  will  prore  interciting  to  the  narigator,  as  it  refers  to  that  part  of  the  Equator 
which  is  generally  trayersed;  and  although  no  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from 
those  thai  haTc  been  seen,  still  it  will  be  a  service  in  throwing  a  light  on  any  unusual 
occurrence  that  may  be  met  with  in  this  yicinity. 
Fifst,  then,  on  the  authority  of  M.  JD'Aprds  :^ 

**  On  the  6th  of  February,  1764,  the  people  on  board  the  ship  Le  Silhouette,  com- 
manded by  M.  Pintault,  felt  a  shock,  or  violent  agitation,  as  if  the  vessel  had  touched 
mpon  a  shoal :  it  was  then  about  6  p.m.,  and  from  the  latitude  taken  by  that  very 
day's  observation,  this  dangerous  spot  should  be  20'  to  the  southward  of  the  Line,  in 
about  20*  60'  W.  longitude,  according  to  their  reckoning,  which  they  traced  upon  the 
French  chart,  from  the  Road  of  Praya,  in  the  Isle  of  bt  lago. 

**  On  the  13th  of  April,  1758,  the  frigate  La  FidUe,  M.  Le  Houx  commander,  felt 
also  the  like  shocks  in  lat.  20*  8.,  and  long.  IS*  0'  W. 

M  On  the  3rd  of  May,  1761,  Le  VatOatU.  Captain  Bouvet,  about  1  p.m.,  saw  a  amall 
eandy  island,  which  bore  N.  by  £.  The  latitude  by  the  reckoning  at  noon  was  about 
23>  8.,  and  their  longitude,  reckoned  by  the  sight  of  Ferro  Island,  which  they  made 
on  the  8th  of  April,  was  about  19- 10'  W. 

'^  On  the  17th  of  October,  1747,  the  ship  Le  Prince,  Capt.  Bobriant,  in  her  passage 
to  India,  felt  one  or  tvo  shocks,  as  if  she  had  struck  upon  a  shelf.  She  was  at  that 
time  in  lat.  1*  35'  8.,  and  about  long.  17*  15'  W.,  reckoned  from  the  sight  they  had 
of  the  Isle  of  Trava." 

Some  breakers  were  seen,  in  1730,  in  lat  2*  N.,  and  long.  22*  IS',  according  to 
yi  Rochette.    They  were  known  as  C€eear  Breakers. 

A  shoal,  3  leagues  in  circumference,  and  even  with  the  water's  edge,  is  stated  to 
have  been  seen  by  several  French  East  India  ships,  and  placed  by  the  French  hydro- 
graphers  in  lat  4?  15'  N.,  long.  19*  20'.  The  Spanish  chait  stated  it  to  have  been 
seen  in  1796,  and  an  English  chart  exhibited  it  in  lat  4*  5'  N.,  and  long.  20*  35'. 

October  3rd,  1771,  Xa  Pacijique  frigate,  Capt.  Bonfils,  in  a  voyage  from  the  Cote 
d*Or  to  St  Domingo,  felt  at  8  p.m.  a  f>hock  or  extraordinary  trembling,  similar  to 
that  which  is  felt  on  a  vessel's  grounding,  or  rather  like  that  of  a  launch.  They  put 
back  immediately,  and  sounded,  but  without  finding  bottom.  They  were  in  lat. 
0*  42'  8.,  long.,  by  reckoning,  22*  47'  W.  The  sea  was  greatly  agitated — M,  Daussy^ 
Another  danger  is  indicated  as  follows,  by  the  voyage  of  Commodore  (afterwards 
Admiral)  Krusenstem : — 

On  the  19th  of  May,  1806,  at  5**  in  the  evening,  **  we  saw,  in  lat  2*  43'  8.,  long. 
20*  36'  W.,  in  the  direction  of  N.N.W.,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  12  or  16  miles, 
a  singular  phenomenon ;  but  which,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  day,  we  were  unable 
to  examine  sufficiently  close  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  it  A  cloud  of  smoke  ara<e 
to  about  the  height  of  a  ship's  mast,  disappeared  suddenly,  then  arose  again,  and 
vanished  entirely.  It  could  not  be  a  i^raterspout,  nor  a  ship  on  fire,  as  some  persons 
on  board  conceived,  for  the  smoke  rose  much  too  high :  and  I)r.  Homer  was  of 
opinion  that,  if  the  whole  was  not  an  ocular  deception,  occasioned  by  a  peculiar  re- 
fraction of  the  rays  of  light,  it  had  all  the  appearance  of  a  volcanic  eruption,  and 
was,  possibly,  the  forerunner  of  an  island.** 

We  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  its  being  a  volcanic  eruption.  Its  true  longitude 
is  probably  20*  44'. 

In  lat  6*  4'  23'  N.,  long.  21*  25'  40*  W.,  the  Warley,  E.I.S.,  passed  a  shoal  on 
May  7th,  1813.  They  had  no  time  to  sound,  but  supposed  that  there  was  about 
seven  fathoms  on  it :  the  bottotn  was  distinctly  seen,  and  consisted  of  ridges  of  rocks, 
vrith  sand  between  them.  It  was  of  small  extent,  not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  cable 
in  length. 

Although  not  in  this  precise  neighbourhood,  the  following,  perhaps,  is  in  con- 
nection with  it : — On  the  1st  of  May,  1824,  indications  of  a  volcanic  eruption  were 
seen  in  about  7*  N.  and  2V  60'  W.    These  were  a  hissing  and  bubbling  up  of  the 
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waves,   reacmbliDg  the  ebullitian  of  boiling  water,  and  whitened   witli  tuhth. — 
LieutenatU  Evans. 

Captain  Proudfoot,  in  the  ship  Triton,  from  Calcutta  to  Gibraltar,  passed  over  a 
iboal  on  the  IHth  of  December,  1816,  in  lat  0'  32'  8.,  long,  IT  37'  W.,  by  mean  of 
two  chronometers,  at^usted  at  St*  Helena  to  Captain  Horsl>iirgh*8  longitude.  [This, 
corrected,  will  be  about  17*  40'.]  It  appeared  to  extend  in  an  Kast  ajid  We«t  direc- 
tion,  3  miloo  ;  and  in  a  North  and  South  direction,  1  mile.  Sounclifd  in  2'djatkotnM, 
brown  Mfid ;  saw  no  appearance  of  breakers* 

According  to  a  report  made  by  Mr.  Froaer,  of  the  ship  SL  Oeorffe^  that  a  reef^ 
with  high  breaker m^  had  been  Been  in  the  night  of  the  14th  of  October^  1830,  in  lat, 
6"  35'  £>.,long.  12"  67"  W..  a  diligent  search  for  it  was  made  by  ILM.S.  Dryaif, 
accompanied  by  her  tender,  on  the  14th  of  January,  1832,  On  the  following  day  the 
Dr^ad  was  upon  the  exact  spot,  the  tender  bearing  N.W,  4  or  5  miles,  the  day  very 
fine  and  clear,  a  6  or  6  knot  breeze  by  the  wind,  and  sufficient  swell  to  break  upon 
a  shoal ;  nothing,  however,  indicating  the  existence  of  such  a  shoal  could  be  found. 
For  particulars,  see  the  Nautical  Magazine ^  December,  1832,  p.  56  L 

On  the  12th  of  April,  1831,  the  Aquila^  of  Scarboro',  Captain  John  Taylor,  was  in 
lat.  0"  :22'  lo  S.,  long.  21*  6'  30'  VV.,  light  winds  and  tine  pleasant  weather.  At 
40'"  p.m.,  the  water  being  very  smooth,  and  the  ship  going  at  the  rate  of  5  knots,  a 
loud  rumbling  noise  was  heard  under  her  bottom^  and  a  seofiation  felt,  exactly  like 
that  of  a  vessel  sliding  over  a  rock  ;  the  rudder  was  so  much  agitated  that  tJie  man 
who  was  steering  could  scaroelj*  hold  the  wheeL  No  dilfercnce  could  be  observed 
in  the  colour  of  the  water,  nor  the  smallest  rippling.  The  captain  concluded,  at 
first,  that  it  must  have  been  a  rock  ;  but  after  arriving  in  London,  there  was  not» 
on  examination,  the  leaat  sign  of  any  rub  on  (he  copper ;  and  it  waa  concluded  that 
there  must  have  been,  in  the  spot  above  mentioned,  a  volcanic  eruption,  the  shock 
of  which  did  not  exceed  XST.  The  situation  of  the  Aquiia  was  very  near  that  of  the 
Silhouette,  in  1754. 

November,  1832,  the  ship  La  Seine^  Captain  Le  Mari§,  being  in  hit,  0"  22'  S.,  long. 
21'  15'  W.,  and  going  from  4  to  5  knote,  felt  at  11  p.m.  a  shock  so  violent  that  he 
til  ought  they  had  struck  on  a  bank. — M,  JJuusny, 

On  the  9th  of  February,  1835,  the  barque  Crotcn^  of  Liverpool,  after  crossing  the 
Equator  with  a  pleasant  breeze  at  E  S.E.,  and  running  at  the  rate  of  6j  knots,  at 
lO''  30"  p.m.  touched  the  ground  and  gratid  for  a  short  time  with  the  keel,  as  if 
passing  over  a  corol  reef ;  so  soon  as  clear,  tlie  boat  was  lowered  douii,  but  no  bottom 
was  found  at  120  fathoms  deep.  The  latitude  of  the  spot  was  57"  S.,  and  the  mean 
longitude,  by  chronometers  and  lunars,  23**  19'  W,  For  farther  particulars,  see  the 
Nautical  Mtiguum^  October,  1835,  p.  677. 

From  the  Journal  of  Captain  Jayer,  commander  of  the  PhUantrope^  of  Bordeaux. 
— "  On  the  28th  of  January,  1636,  at  9*^  in  the  evening,  being  in  about  lat.  0*  40'  8., 
and  long.  20"  10'  W„  we  felt  an  earthquake,  which  made  the  vessel  shake  during 
thrcH3  minutes,  as  if  she  were  scraping  along  a  bank,  and  to  such  a  degree  Uiat  t  was 
cerlain  she  waa  aground."  And  again  he  hSi^'B,  *'From  the  13th  to  the  16th  of  March, 
fine  weather,  we  were  in  sight  of  an  American  vessel,  the  Si,  Fault  of  Salem,  going 
to  Manilla.  This  vessel,  w^hich  we  had  seen  under  the  Line,  had  felt  the  same 
earthquake  which  we  had  experienced,  and  at  the  same  time,  being  10  miles  West 
of  us." — M.  Dautig* 

In  the  number  for  November,  1836,  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of 
Bengal,  is  the  following  extract  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Calentta; — 
"  Mr.  T.  L.  Huntly  presents  some  volcanic  aahes,  collected  at  sea  by  Capt.  Ferguson, 
of  the  ship  Menrg  lanner,  7'hese  ashes  were  black,  ond  had  the  same  conaisteDoo 
as  those  of  coal,  '1  he  spot  where  they  ia  ere  picked  up  was  0"  35  8.  and  15"*  50'  W.j 
the  sea  being  in  a  violent  agitation.*'  In  a  former  voyage  made  by  the  same  officer, 
and  almost  in  the  same  place,  kt  V  35'  S.,  long.  20*  27   W.,  they  had  been  greatly 
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•knMd  bj  hmriny  a  Toy  great  noise.    The  captain  and  officers  thooght  that 
the  ship  had  stmck  on  a  ooral  rock ;  bnt,  in  sounding,  they  could  not  reach  the 


Gb^tun  8prowle»  of  the  CSreoisum,  is  stated  to  have  seen  a  sand  bank  under  water, 
but  jnst  visible  in  the  hollow  of  the  sea,  in  lat  1*  S.,  long.  19<*  W.,  which  makes  it 
hi  the  direet  traok  of  Tessels  homeward  bound  from  St  Helena,  &c.  Horsburgh  makes 
no  mentimi  in  his  Directory  of  any  bank  having  been  seen  here,  and  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  Tessels  hare  sailed  immediately  over  it.  No  discoloured  water  has,  that 
we  are  awaxe  of,  erer  been  seen  here ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  difference  of  2^  of 
loogitode  between  this  supposed  bank  and  that  of  Vigia,  it  might  be  concluded  that 
it  must  hare  been  the  latter.  As  there  can,  however,  be  but  little  doubt,  if  the  lati- 
tude and  longitude  be  giTen  correct,  that  such  a  bank  does  exist,  it  is  highly  im- 
portant that  the  government  should  take  some  steps  in  this  important  matter,  and 
that  captains  of  vessels  bound  for  the  East  Indies  riiould  endeavour  to  corroborate  it 
fbr  the  safety  of  all  mariners. — ISmeSt  January  14th,  184 1. 

The  following,  perhaps  overdrawn  statement,  appeared  in  the  newspapers  of  Feb- 
nuury,  1853.  "  An  extraordinary  marine  convulsion  was  experienced  by  the  Maries, 
on  her  passage  to  Caldera.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  October,  the  ship  being 
12  miles  from  the  Equator,  in  long.  19*  W.,  a  rumbling  noise  appeared  to  issue  from 
the  oeean,  which  gradually  increased  in  sound  till  the  uproar  became  deafening ;  the 
sea  rose  in  mountainous  waves,  the  wind  blowing  from  all  quarters,  the  control  over 
the  ship  was  lost,  and  she  pitched  and  rose  frightfully,  all  on  board  expecting  each 
moment  to  be  their  last.  This  continued  15  minutes ;  the  water  then  gradually 
subsided,  when  several  vessels  in  sight  at  the  commencement  of  the  convulsion  were 
found  to  have  disappeared.  Shortly  after  a  quantity  of  wreck,  a  part  of  a  screw 
steamer,  was  passed,  so  that  some  vessels  and  lives  were  lost." 

Another  occurrence  is  as  follows : — Ship  Ann  Mary,  of  Liverpool,  Mr.  Rackham, 
commander,  on  a  voyage  ftt>m  Liverpool  towards  Bombay,  commencing  Ist  January, 
1842.  '*  Made  Ferro,  January  I9th ;  22nd,  passed  the  position  assigned  to  Maria's 
Shoalf  water  a  little  discoloured.  Passed  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Verde  Islands, 
strong  and  steady  trades.  February  5th,  light  breezes,  smooth  water,  fine  weather ; 
at  5  aon.  was  aroused  from  sleep  by  a  violent  shaking  of  the  vessel,  and  a  loud  rum- 
bling noise.  My  first  idea  was  that  the  vessel  was  on  one  of  the  dangers  hereabouts, 
the  next  that  we  had  been  struck  by  lightning,  and  that  the  masts  were  all  tumbling 
down ;  by  this  time  I  was  on  deck,  looked  over  the  side,  the  vessel  going  through  the 
water,  but  shaking  as  if  she  would  fall  to  pieces,  so  that  the  man  at  the  helm  could 
not  hold  it.  All  hands  were  now  on  deck,  and  panicstruck  at  this  awfril  earthquake ; 
it  lasted  nearly  a  minute ;  5^  50"  a  slighter  shock ;  9^  45"  a  fainter ;  and  near  noon 
one  scarcely  perceptible.  At  noon  observed  in  lat.  0°  44'  S.,  and  chronometer  brought 
down  20*  16'  W.,  from  5  a.m.  made  a  S.  W.  course  26  miles.  It  is  probable  that  this 
submarine  ebullition  may  have  left  some  danger.* 

Another  notice  of  these  eruptions  is  as  follows : — 

Ship  Sarah  Bell,  J.  R.  Bell,  commander,  from  Port  Philip  to  Liverpool. — In  lat 
r  T  S.,  long.  2V  21'  W.,  on  the  3rd  of  July,  1842,  at  4  a.m.,  we  experienced  a  very 
heavy  shock  of  an  earthquake,  which  at  first  alarmed  us  very  much,  as  we  thought 
the  iiiip  was  grindiog  over  a  bank  or  shoal ;  but  the  continuous  steady  noise  and 
agitation  of  the  vessel  soon  convinced  us  of  the  cause ;  as  had  it  been  a  shoal,  from 
the  sea  there  was  running  at  the  time,  the  vessel  must  have  been  wrecked ;  as  it  was, 
she  never  lost  any  way,  but  continued  gping  at  the  same  rate  as  before.    The  noise 


*  It  would  appear  that  this  was  but  the  commencement  of  a  series  of  subterranean  com* 
motions,  which  tArminnted  in  the  destruction  of  Hayti. — Ed.  Nautical  Magazine* 
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tM  tm  if  ft  h»Kwj  ckM  aAte  wem  n 

kHBd  to  Ike  BMlbHiiei,  iHt  vitk  ft  Ttrf  «i^^ 
^  — ftf  ttii  wiiMftriftii  §tm  ftcdoa, 

IwMfkelow^Kkftl^ftliiaM^    IWaBftft, 

nji«Bdedk««iid««^mdaBkcb40n.    AbkiMgk'^R  vm ft n» ligkll 
tlvikyvoBldftfttaMRrherlKb.     Ilookftd om tihft  ^it;  ^e  «Sar  ftm 

foi  tkft  kaf  kftd-fiaft  ftlcag;  ssd  pftred  lx>  tlO  iukosi^  kat  i 
lift  kfta  ft^  fiM  vcte  Yoy  v«»  wkm  ^mM  bu'— Jr« 

CbftftiftB^IlaMpaftkftrfiipfniUer.  &«ft  €blesttft.in  Oetoko- 301k,  1850,  im 
ki.ir3rif^la^u5rarW^ii^Ck^  potter.  <if  tke  k*^  Jfinbi«<lftil  ^mn 
mfivkftirftBkiMrkteOTitiie«aiMaftj.wkaifiikt.»*aorll^Wii9.  ^  W^  f^ck 
ftitftvttleftakikock.  TkcM  ^caMk  vcn  ftke<fti  520  hOm  ^nl.  S^poMg  tkoa 
tft  kft  ift  diraet  lue,  iii  vkiek  tke  cvfkfvftke  w«s  tisi^lEqf ,  Iki  nte  will  fffi  to 
kft  ftbft^  1  wle  ift  5  MMi^  wkxk  k  ool^  ft  fillii  ilnrcr  tksa  load  tisidb  t^^ 

tke  U.8.  iloop  Vamdmiia,  Dccscmber  150^  1819^  iicv  ndii^g^  m  ki.  ir  Si'  K.. 
lottg.  55*  49^,  experienced  tke  ikodt  of  ftn  eftttk^Bftke.  wkkk  kaled  5  eeeeiidi,  ftnd 

Ike  wiftd,  wkkk  WM  N^  iflOMdifttelj  vwrad  to  EMt,  ft^  dfeereftwd. 

Tke  11— i—  di9  IMUi,  W.  Wlknder,  cpm^mdet,  Muvk  SNk,  1861.  al  t 
P&,  kl.  r  IT  K*,  kQf*  20*  90r  W^  Ike  aUp  inttCBtlj  wesl  mr  ^  gromii 
Ike  ik^**  Mfty  end  jw^  wvfft  ikftkctt.    Fond  ftfterww^  tkftt  Ike  iOee  ked  kftd 


Ai  tke  Mme  wioaieiit  inotker  ikipw  tke  Mdh&mnu^  of  Dmdei^  CL  Cowk^  wuwkr, 
in  kl.  Cr  2Cr  N.,  loo^.  20^  35'  W,  (tkftt  k  8|  niki  £itui  ftwot  Ike  Ranttiiekip,  In 
eamftmj),  wm*  fUrtkd  l>j  bearing  e  load  nrnkting  soke,  ftad  ftt  ^  mbo  tkie  felt 
tke  ikip  trembk  from  vtem  to  if  em,  which  ksl^  4  or  5  minutes. 

Tke  iktp  Fhrenee  N^k^nyaU,  Cftptain  Gales,  Jannarj  25th,  1S59.  kftTin^  tke  St. 
TmvX  Rock,  or  Penedo  de  San  Pedro,  bearing  SJW.  bj  N«  10  miles,  experienoed  ft 
•erere  shock.  It  commenced  with  a  rumbling  noise  Ifl^e  distant  thnnder.  and  Usted 
abont  40  seeoods.  The  sea  had  been  short  and  irregnkr,  but  was  f  ucceeded  hj  a 
kearj  swell  from  N.E,,  which  lasted  for  se feral  dajs. 

The  ship  Alnut,  Capt.  Gilkison,  March  lltK  1&55,  at  6.30  p.m.,  lat^O^oT  S.Jong. 
1R*  10"  W.,  heard  a  sound  as  of  thnndefr  with  a  tremnloos  motion  as  if  the  reseel 
were  grating  otct  a  reef.  Lasting  about  2  minutes.  On  toonding  no  bottom  was  ob- 
tained witk  120  fstkoms.  The  water  was  quite  calm  ftnd  stilL  At  0.30  mjm^  cm 
the  12lh,  anotker  ikodc  was  experienced. 

In  abont  lat  V  4'  S.,  long.  21*  52  W.,  on  March  26th,  1861,  at  10  a.m..  Captain 
Tftle«  of  the  Mad^t  WiUifir^^  felt  an  earthquake  ^ock,  with  a  noise  Hke  distftnt 
tkander^  and  as  if  tke  ship  were  dragging  her  anchors  in  a  strong  tide- way. 

In  kl.  1*  18*  8.,  bug.  \T  48  W^  on  September  6th,  1869,  at  2.30  a.m.,  C&ptain 
Tft&f ,  of  tke  Bmroda,  ft\%  ft  sbodk,  kating  20  or  30  seconda,  with  ft  riolent  trembling 
of  tke  ikspv  koi  with  no  ommift}  ftppearanee  in  the  sea, 

CkpL  Ylkilaiore,  of  the  Sm  Sewptrnt^  l^ecember  29th,  1859,  struck,  as  he  anppoied, 
ott  ft  eoffftl  reel^  in  kl.  0^  2St  N,p  long*  28*  30'  VV.,  in  consequence  of  which  he  put 
Into  Hk,  lie  soonded  kmcdktdj^  ftnd  (bond  no  bottom,  bat  found  afterwards  hii 
iftke  keel  ftnd  copper  injured. 
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The  RoiriAa  iloop  of  war,  Pauodnik,  stmck,  as  was  supposed,  on  the  same  shoal, 
abont  24  hours  before  the  Sea  Serpent^  bat  this  proves  the  nature  of  the  occurrence 
to  be  Tolcanie* 

The  P^^MM,  of  Seilly*  James  Thomas,  commander,  December  11th,  1853,  in  lat 
0^  M'  N.,  kmg.  28*  60'  W.,  smooth  water,  suddenly  felt  a  grinding  tremour  go 
through  ikm  Teseel,  as  if  dragging  over  something  rough  and  yielding.  It  oontinued 
for  about  a  ship's  length,  but  did  not  stop  her  way  through  the  water,  llie  sh'p  did 
not  strike. 

The  ship.  Maid  n^  Judah,  felt  a  slight  shock,  September  15th,  1855,  lat.  V  30'  N., 
kmg.  25^*  W.    Strong  swell  firom  the  southward. 

The  bark  Ehtmwr,  Oaptain  O.  A.  Findlay,  March  25th,  1861, 10  a.m.,  felt  a  shock 
as  if  something  very  heavy  was  being  rolled  about  the  decks,  or  as  if  the  ship  had 
gone  over  some  rough  ground ;  it  made  the  vessel  tremble  only  for  a  few  seconds. 
A  rumbling  noise  heard  like  distant  heavy  thunder.  Weather  remarkably  fine ;  lat. 
CT  44'  N.,  long.  2V*  19'  W.    Great  quantities  of  fish  and  sharks  around  the  ship. 

The  Don  QmxoU,  from  Calcutta,  June  10th,  1871,  lat.  12"  20'  S.,  long.  14*  14'  W., 
coEperieDoed  quite  a  heavy  seaquake,  causing  the  ship  to  tremble  violently.  The 
motion  appeared  from  East  to  West,  lasting  several  seconds.  Fifteen  minutes  after 
had  another  shock,  not  quite  so  violent  as  the  first,  but  lasting  longer.  The  sensation 
was  as  though  the  ship  was  moving  over  a  rough  bottom ;  wind  at  the  time  moderate, 
fhmi  S.E  by  £•  For  some  days  previously  had  the  wind  very  unsteady,  going  from 
point  to  point  very  saddenly.  The  day  following  the  shocks  the  sea  was  very  much 
agitated,  a  heavy  roll  from  West  and  S.W.,  seemingly  much  more  than  any  wind 
would  create  in  that  vicinity. 

These  instances,  with  the  others,  will  afford  ample  evidence  of  the  general  nature 
tnd  locality  of  these  volcanic  shocks. 

M'e  have  limited  the  instances  here  to  this  particular  area  on  the  Equator ;  but 
there  appears  to  be  either  an  extension  of  this  action  far  to  the  northward,  or  else 
there  is  a  separate  area,  for  volcanic  shocks  have  been  felt  as  far  North  as  23^  30'  N., 
tnd  long.  58*  0*  W.,  and  from  the  almost  continuous  line  of  discoloured  and  peculiar 
water  that  exteuds  fi*om  the  Equator  to  this  position,  we  are  led  to  infer  that  there 
IS  a  line  of  volcanic  action  trending  parallel  to  the  range  of  the  Antilles. 

It  being  desirable  that  the  reports  respecting  the  existence  of  some  of  the  foregoing 
iblands  should  be  set  at  rest,  the  American  Expedition,  under  Capt.  Charles  Wilkes, 
explored  this  region,  and  from  his  letter  we  give  the  following  extracts : — 

**  We  succeeded  in  crossing  the  Equator  in  long.  17"  W.,  on  the  5th  of  November, 
1838,  and  then  stood  for  the  Triton'9  Bank,  said  to  be  in  lat  0"  32'  S.,  long.  1 7*  46'  W. 
When  within  a  short  distance  of  its  position,  the  squadron  hove-to  for  the  purpose  of 
ascertaining  our  position  accurately,  after  which  a  course  was  steered  nearly  West. 
Being  at  the  time  well  to  the  eastward,  we  ran  on  aline  due  East  and  West  over  it, 
the  vessels  of  the  squadron  being  spread  about  3  miles  apart,  on  a  line  North  and 
South.  We  did  not,  however,  find  it  in  our  progress,  or  any  bottom,  or  indication  of 
soundings ;  no  discolouration  of  water  was  visible,  or  change  of  temperature,  although 
the  line  extended  30  miles  East  and  West  of  its  reported  position ;  after  which  we 
stood  again  to  the  North,  and  ran  over  a  vigia,  as  laid  down  on  the  charts,  but  none 
such  was  found  in  existence. 

*'  Our  next  examination  was  for  Bouvefs  Sandy  Island,  which  was,  in  like  manner, 
carefully  searched  after,  in  and  around  its  position,  as  laid  down  on  the  charts ;  but 
our  search  was  equally  unsuccessful. 

'*  Finally,  search  was  made  in  and  about  lat.  2*  43*  S.,  long.  20"  35'  W.  Extending 

to  the  N.N.  W.  of  this  point  a  distance  of  30  miles  hereabout,  having  been  assigned 

as  the  situation  of  the  submarine  volcano  reported  by  Admiral  Krusenstem,  which 

was  supposed  might  have  left  a  shoal,    lliis  locality  was  twice  run  over  in  different 
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directions,  and  carefully  examined,  with  the  squadron  in  open  order,  bat  none  such 
wfis  found  10  existence. 

'*  Lieutenant  Hudson,  of  the  Peacock,  having*  separated  from  me  on  the  1  ftth  of 
October,  proceeded  on  a  different  couree.  in  search  of  the  same  Bhoala  which  we  wem 
looking  for;  hut  was  equally  unsucceasful  in  finding  any,  as  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing  extract  from  Im  report  to  me,  which  affords  further  evidence,  if  it  were  needed, 
of  their  non-existence. 

**  After  disproving  the  existence  of  Warley*^  Shoal  and  French  Shmil,  he  proceeda 
to  say,  *  I  then  made  the  best  of  my  way  for  the  Triton  Bank,  with  the  wind  liaul- 
ing  and  veering  from  S.S.W.  to  8.S.E.,  and  passed  the  Equator  on  the  night  of  the 
3rd  of  November,  in  long.  17*  40'  W.,  and  continued  over  and  around  the  locality  of 
that  bank  until  the  morning  of  the  6th ;  getting  casts  of  the  lead,  during  the  time, 
in  from  50  to  2^50  fathoms,  up  and  dow^n,  without  tiudiog  bottom.  I  have  in  my 
search  fully  satii^tied  myself,  and  hope  our  examination  will  prove  equally  §o  to  you 
and  all  others,  that  these  shoals  do  not  exist/  " 

By  order  of  the  British  Admiralty,  Capt.  Wickham,  in  the  Beagle,  also  tried  for 
iKiimdings,  on  crossing  the  Equator,  but  did  not  succeed,  with  19t)  fathoms,  in  two 
pkcea;  one  in  0^55*  S,,  and  in  22°  52'  W.,  and  the  other  in  the  same  latitude,  in 
23*  23'  W.,  the  vefsers  course  being  due  West  between  them.* 

Although  the  fact  of  the  present  existence  of  shoals,  &c.,  befor^^mentioned, 
be  disproved  by  the  result  of  the  American  Expedition,  still  the  nndeviating 
testimony  of  so  many  navigators  to  this  one  particular  space,  as  being  subject 
to  volcanic  eruptions,  will  certainly  give  ver^'  great  weight  to  the  testimony  of 
their  having  been  seen  :  and,  at  the  same  time,  rendtTS  it  very  probable  that 
similar  discoveries  may  occur  again. 

We  cannot  conclude  our  notices  on  this  subject  without  again  recommending 
this  singular  region  to  the  observation  and  attention  of  the  navigator. 


2.  ST.  PAUL'S  ROCKS,  OR  PENEDO  DE  SAN  PEDRO. 

This  cluster  of  five  or  six  craggy,  eteep  rocky  islets  without  verdure,  whitened 

with  birds*  dung,  is  about  half  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  the  highest  pin- 
nacle, about  63  ft.  above  the  sea,  lies  in  lat.  0"*  55'  45'  N.,  long.  29°  2r  W,,  a 
position  well  ascertained,  as  it  is  the  mean  between  those  observed  by  Captain 
FitzRoy,  in  1832,  and  Sir  James  Boss,  in  1B39,  and  therefore  well  adapted  as 
E  point  to  correct  longitudes  or  rate  chronometers. 

The  appearance  annexed  has  been  commi  mica  ted  by  the  master  of  a  mer- 
cbimt  ship. 


•  Thefle  unBuccesfrful  soundings  will  prove  but  little,  &■  they  were  to  the  weal  ward  ol 
the  tract  in  queBtion.— En. 
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Hie  roeks  change  materially  in  appearance,  according  to  their  bearing.  The 
TeOieherry  paseed  in  sight  in  1802,  and  found  that  their  appearance  between 
N.  30^  W.  and  N.  37^  W.,  6  or  7  miles  distant,  was  that  of  a  heap  of  rugged 
rocks,  with  low  gaps  between  some  of  them.  The  northernmost,  a  small 
pyramidal  rock  rather  lower  than  the  rest 


llmsdo  d0  8L  Feiro^  Wmt,  6  milet,  as  taken  by  Cnptain  MonUaih. 

They  are  anrrounded  by  deep  water,  there  being  no  bottom  at  50  fathoms 
150  yiurds  off  their  East  side,  and  a  depth  of  25  fathoms  is  found  at  1  cable 
from  the  S.W.  rock,  but  there  is  a  sunken  rock  about  100  yards  from  their 
southern  end.  The  Equatorial  Current  here  sets  to  the  W.N.W.  usually  at 
from  1  to  2  miles  an  hour. 

Commodore  Brou,  in  the  French  frigate  Hermione,  in  1825,  describes 
PdSedo  do  San  Pedro  as  a  mile  in  extent,  in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction ;  seen 
in  fine  weather  12  to  15  miles  off;  when  bearing  N.W.  appearing  in  the  form 
of  three  pinnacles  of  sharp  naked  rocks  of  a  remarkable  shape.  The  S.W. 
pinnacle  separated  a  short  distance  from  the  others.  The  latter  appears  safe 
to  approach,  and  no  breakers  were  seen  to  indicate  sunken  rocks.  The 
Htrwwme  sailed  rotmd  on  the  eastern  side,  at  the  distance  of  5  miles ;  did  not 
try  for  sotmdings ;  but  from  the  colour  of  the  water  it  was  presumed  that 
bottom  would  not  be  found. 

The  Equatorial  Current  set  the  ship  to  the  westward  at  the  mean  rate  of  18 
miles,  and  to  the  North  6  miles  in  the  24  hours,  between  the  parallel  of  8^  N. 
and  the  Equator,  and  the  meridians  of  28^  and  SO**  W.  At  the  islets  the 
direction  of  the  current  changed  and  set  more  to  the  northward  at  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  the  hour. 

A  copious  description  of  these  isles  is  given  by  Capt.  Amasa  Delano,  who, 
in  the  American  ship  Perseverance^  from  Boston  toward  Cape  Horn,  23rd 
December,  1799,  at  2  p.m.,  saw  thi*ee  small  islands  bearing  W.  by  S.  6  to  9 
miles  distant.  The  ressel  bore  away,  and  at  3  p.m.  was  abreast  of  them. 
Hoisted  the  small  boat  out,  went  on  shore,  and  foimd  them  to  be  nothing 
more  than  a  cluster  of  craggy  rocks,  about  one-fourth  of  a  mile  in  extent  from 
North  to  South,  and  nearly  as  much  from  East  to  West.  No  sort  of  vegetation 
existed  upon  them.  The  rocks  were  foimd  to  be  five  in  number,  but  only  two 
of  considerable  magnitude.  Their  greatest  extent  was  from  N.N.E.  to  S.S.W. 
The  two  largest  nearly  connect  with  each  other  and  form  a  kind  of  harbour, 
or  place  of  shelter  for  a  boat,  on  the  N.W.  side.  Here  they  managed  to  land, 
but  obtained  nothing  excepting  a  number  of  boobies.  On  shore  the  aspect 
was  most  dreary,  the  sea  roaring  and  surging  on  all  sides.  Two  smaller  rocks 
were  lying  off  to  the  S.S.W.  of  the  large  ones,  and  one,  very  small,  to  the  N.E. 
When  on  the  highest  part,  which  was  100  (65)  ft.  above  the  surface  of  the  sea, 
no  dangers  could  be  seen  but  what  showed  themselves  above  water,  nor  could 
any  be  discovered  from  the  bhip.  Plenty  of  finh  were  caught  in  the  harbour 
or  basin.  At  6  p.m.  returned  on  board.  Sharks  were  numerous  about  the 
ship  ;  but  in  attempting  to  take  them,  a  number  of  hooks  and  lines  were  lost. 
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and  severiil  pairs  of  grains  broken.   On  sounding,  within  2  milei*  of  the  Lstcts, 
no  ground  could  be  found  with  a  line  of  200  fathoms. 

Capt.  Delano  states  thai  the  islets  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  12  miles, 
and  always  make  like  three  sail  when  first  seen*  Tliey  are  very  dangerous  if 
fallen  in  with  by  night  The  current  near  them  sets  N.W.  by  N.,  true,  1  mile 
an  hour.  The  parts  above  the  reach  of  the  surf  are  covered  with  birds*  dung. 
The  birds  were  hatching  their  young  at  the  time.  The  mouth  of  November 
would  be  the  season  for  procuring  eggs  at  this  place,  as  they  may  be  obtained 
at  that  time  in  abundance  ;  but«  being  the  eggs  of  oceanic  bii  di^,  they  are 
rather  fishy  than  sweet. 

Capt.  Fitzlloy,  from  his  obBcrvations,  places  the  summit  of  the  Penedo  in 
lat.  0^  55'  50"  N,,  long.  29"*  22',  Temperature  of  the  air  and  water,  82''.  Wind 
S.E.  The  rocks  were  seen  on  the  horizon  at  sunset  of  the  15th.  They  appeared 
extremely  srnall  at  about  8  miles  distant.  At  d;iylight  next  morning  two  boats 
were  sent  to  Innd  upon  and  examine  them,  while  the  Beadle  sailed  round, 
sounding  and  taking  angles.  Good  observations  were  made  during  the  day, 
as  the  sky  wa^  clear,  and  the  water  gmooth. 

The  multitude  of  birds  which  covered  the  rocks  was  astonishing,  and  they 
suffered  themselves  to  be  kicked  about  and  killed  with  sticks ;  at  the  same 
lime,  those  on  the  wing  even  flarkencd  the  sky,  \Miile  one  party  were 
scrambling  over  the  rocks,  a  determined  struggle  was  going  on  in  the  water, 
between  the  boats*  crews  and  the  sharks.  Numbers  of  fine  fish,  like  the 
groupors  (or  garoupas)  of  the  Bermuda  Islands,  bit  eagerly  at  baited  hooks, 
put  overboard  by  the  men  ;  but,  so  soon  as  a  fi«h  was  caught,  a  rush  of  vora- 
cious sharks  was  made  at  him,  and  notwithstanding  blows  of  oars  and  boat- 
hook.*^,  the  ravenous  monsters  could  not  be  deterred  from  seizing  and  taking 
away  more  than  half  the  fish  that  were  hooked. 

At  short  intervals  the  men  beat  the  water  with  their  oars,  all  round  the 
boats,  in  order  uj  drive  away  the  sharks  ;  and  for  a  few  minutes  afterwards  the 
groupors  swarmed  about  the  baited  hooks,  and  were  caught  as  fast  as  the  lines 
could  he  hauled  up ;  then  another  rush  of  sharks  drove  them  away ;  those  just 
caught  were  snatched  off  the  hooks  ;  and  again  the  men  were  obliged  to  beat 
the  water.  When  the  boats  returned,  they  were  deeply  laden  with  birds  and 
ti^h,  both  weloome  to  those  who  had  been  living  on  salted  provisions. 

from  the  highest  point  of  the  rocks,  which  is  64  ft.  above  the  sea,  no  dis* 
coloured  water,  nor  any  breaking  of  the  sea,  could  be  discerned,  apart  from  the 
place  itself ;  and  from  the  soundings  taken  in  boats,  aa  well  as  on  board  ship, 
I  conclude  that  it  is  unconnected  wuth  any  shoal,  being  merely  the  simimit  of 
a  steep t sided  mountain  Hiding  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  A  slight  current 
was  setting  to  the  westward,  not  amounting  to  a  mile  an  hour. 

They  were  alsp  visited  by  Sir  Janies  Eoss,  wnth  the  Erebus  and  Terror^  in 
his  Antarctic  expedition,  November  28th,  1 839.  He  has  given  a  small  chart 
of  them,  and  the  following  :^*^  We  found  the  steep  north-eastern  side  of  the 
cove  the  most  practicable  point  for  lauding,  and  near  it  we  obtained  our  obser- 
vations. These  remarkable  rocks,  which  lie  in  lat.  0°  56'  N.,  long,  29"^  20'  W., 
and  more  than  500  miles  distant  from  any  continent,  appear  to  have  been  raised^ 
by  volcanic  agency,  and  not  in  any  part  exceeding  70  ft.  above  its  surface,  and 
present  the  form  of  an  oblong  crater,  the  larger  axis  lying  in  a  N.E.  and  S.  W, 
Section/'     Mr.  M*Cofmick|  the  talented  surgeon  and  naturalist  tatbe  expe- 
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didon,  gives  also  the  following  remarks  : — '*  They  consist  of  a  group  of  rocks 
scarcely  exceeding  half  a  mile  in  circumference.  The  four  largest  form  a  kind 
of  bay  on  the  N.W.  side,  in  which  there  is  considerable  swell.  The  highest 
rock  is  on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  bay,  rather  sharply  peaked,  70  ft.  above  the  sea. 
The  next  in  height,  and  the  most  remarkable,  from  its  uniform  white  colour, 
is  61  ft.,  and  is  on  the  S.W.  or  opposite  side,  lliis  rock  is  a  ver}'  hard  kind 
of  honistone,  corered  with  a  thin  layer  of  calcareous  matter,  evidently  formed 
by  the  excrement  of  the  birds." 

H.M.S.  Challenger  visited  these  islets  on  August  27, 1873,  and  made  &stby 
a  hawser  to  the  point  on  the  N.E.  side  of  a  small  cove  formed  by  two  islets  on 
the  N.E  side  of  the  group.  Sir  C.  Wyville  Thomson  says : — "  We  were 
greatly  struck  with  their  small  size,  for  although  we  knew  their  dimensions 
perfectly  well — ^rather  under  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  end  to  end  of  the  group 
— we  had  scarcely  realised  so  mere  a  speck  out  in  mid-ocean,  so  far  from  all 
other  land." 

The  following  description  is  taken  from  the  official  report  of  Captain 
Nares,  in  command  of  H.M.S.  Challenger  : — Deep  water,  from  500  to  1,350 
fiithoms  at  4  miles  distance,  was  found  round  the  island,  which,  with  the 
part  above  water  being  rock  composed  of  minerals  allied  to  serpentine,  points 
to  its  volcanic  origin.  During  our  stay  the  current  was  constantly  running  to 
the  W.N.  W.,  the  water  banking  up  and  accumulating  against  the  weather  side 
of  the  islets,  rushed  past  each  end  at  the  rate  of  at  least  3  knots  an  hour, 
causing  a  confused  sea,  and  eddy  tide  race  under  the  lee  of  the  land.  Our  boats 
were  unable  to  puU  against  it  on  trying  to  get  to  windward  of  the  islets. 

The  rocks  are  a  cluster  of  islets  grouped  in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  open 
to  the  N.W.,  having  three  prominent  guano-topped  peaks  or  hillocks,  with 
off-lying  smaller  islets  or  rocks  above  water  on  the  North  and  South  sides  ;  the 
whole  occupies  a  space  of  2^  cables  N.E.  and  S.  W.,  and  1^  cable  broad.  The 
highest  peak  is  on  the  N.E.  or  middle  islet,  and,  as  given  by  FitzRoy,  is  60  ft. 
high,  llie  North  and  S.W.  islets  have  also  each  their  peaks,  of  some  5  or  6 
feet  less  elevation. 

The  only  outlying  danger  discovered  was  a  rock  half  a  cable  distant  West 
of  the  southern  end ;  the  least  water  found  on  it  was  5  fathoms,  but  there  may 
be  less.  With  this  exception  the  West  shore  of  the  S.W.  islet,  which  is 
readily  distinguished  by  the  most  southerly,  and  whitest,  hillock  of  the  group, 
is  steep-to,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  constant  swell  a  ship  might  be  lashed 
alongside  of  it.  Off  the  West  side  of  the  most  northern  of  the  three  islands, 
forming  the  North  side  of  the  bay,  the  rocks,  with  about  2  fathoms  water  on 
them,  shelve  off  into  deep  water  at  20  yards  distance  from  the  shore  ;  it  can- 
not, therefore,  be  approached  quite  so  closely.  At  100  yards  distance  there  is 
a  depth  of  104  fathoms. 

The  small  bay  or  opening  between  the  N.W.  and  S.W.  islets  is  170  ft.  across 
at  the  entrance,  and  about  100  yards  deep,  with  from  10  to  5  fathoms  of  water. 
Constant  rollers,  produced  by  the  south-easterly  swell  recurving  round  the 
points,  enter  the  bay,  and,  meeting  the  continuous  streams  which  enter  from 
the  south-eastward  as  each  wave  breaks  on  the  weather  shore  and  pours  its 
volumes  of  water  through  the  chasms  separating  the  islets,  produces  a  confused 
sea.  In  reasonably  fine  weather  a  landing  can  always  be  obtained  immediately 
inside  either  point  of  the  buy,  but  with  a  derrick  or  light  bridge  thrown  across 
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the  rocks  there  wmiltl  be  no  difficulty  in  keeping  up  communication  iu  the 
worst  weather  thai  could  be  expected  in  these  latitudes.  The  landing  would 
be  most  troublesome  with  a  north-westerly  wind,  as  the  south-easterly  swell 
must  be  continuous* 

As  regard «  the  establishment  of  a  lighthouse  on  these  dangerous  rocks,  there 
is  an  excellent  site,  requiring  very  little  preparation,  on  the  S.W,  islet,  10ft. 
above  high  water  mark,  consisting  of  a  flat  surface,  40  ft.  by  1 00  ft.,  conve- 
niently placed.  With  a  derrick,  the  immediate  landing  would  be  easy  during 
the  northern  summer.  Any  of  the  present  small  rocky  hillocks,  rising  from 
au  uncertain  rocky  base,  would  require  conaiderablc  work  to  reduce  them  down 
the  necessary  20  or  30  ft.  before  n  ba.sc  of  sufficient  size  for  a  foundation 
would  be  given ;  if  this  were  undertaken,  an  additional  ele%-ation  of  20  or  30 
feet  would  be  gained,  but  the  expense  would  not  compare  favourably  with  the 
work. 

Fresh  water  is  not  procurable ;  during  the  calm  season  rain  probably  falls 
in  sufficient  quantities,  but  the  clouds  of  spray  produced  by  the  constant  beat- 
ing of  the  sea  against  the  weather  shore  would  make  the  water  brackish. 
Excellent  fish  arc  to  be  obtained  in  great  abundance,  and  during  the  season 
tlxe  supply  of  sea  birds'  eggs  would  be  unlimited. 

Tliere  is  no  anchorage  ground  olF  the  island  during  the  S.E*  trade  wind ; 
however,  a  ship  will  ride  easily  and  securely  with  hawsers  secured  one  on  c^ch 
side  of  the  entrance  of  the  bay. 

tSandri  Hock  (?) — A  danger,  which  certainly  must  be  placed  among  the 
doubtful,  has  been  annoimced  to  the  tSouth  of  the  Pericdo.  It  is  necessaiy  to 
give  it,  though  the  statement  does  not  carry  much  con'V'iction  with  it.  **  On 
December  30th,  1849,  at  7  p.m.,  the  ship  Frant^nu  Casimir^  Captain  Sandre, 
being  in  kt.  0"*  U^  S.,  long-  29"*  18'  W.,  perceived,  at  a  cable's  length  off,  on 
the  port  hand,  a  large  black  maas.  The  moon  had  not  risen,  and  it  was  not 
certain  whether  this  mass  was  a  rock  or  a  ship,  but  the  commander  doubted 
that  it  was  a  vessel,  because  up  to  sunset  he  had  a  man  at  the  look-out,  who 
saw  no  signs  of  such  on  the  horizon,  Ob  the  morrow  they  made  the  Pefiedo, 
and  found  that  the  current  had  set  them  to  the  North." — Annales  Hydro^ra- 
pkiqueMt  Tome  III, /?*  343. 


3.  FERNANDO  NORGNHA. 


Fernando  Noronha  has  been  well  placed  on  the  charts  for  many  years. 
Capt.  Cook,  1775,  and  Capt.  Foster,  1830,  gave  a  near  approximation  to  the 
position  since  more  accurately  determined  by  Admiral  Fitzlloy  and  Lieut. 
Lee,  TJ.S.N.  The  former  place  Fort  Conqei^ao,  on  the  West  side  of  Water  Bay^ 
in  lat.  3*"  50'  S.  Capt,  Foster  makes  it  3"*  49'  59"  S.  The  longitude,  accord^ 
ing  to  Admiral  FitzUoy,  is  32"  25  W. ;  Lieut,  Lee  makes  it  32"*  24'  48"  W^ 
measuring  from  Pemambuco  (Fort  Picao,  long.  34^  51    48''). 

The  island  itself  is  about  4i  miles  long  N.E.  by  K.  and  S.W.  by  W.,  and  tj 
mile  in  breadth.  To  the  eastward  of  it  are  several  other  smaller  islets,  the 
outermost  of  which  is  Wooding  or  Eat  Island,  I   mile   long,  separated  by 
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nftirow  chaimel  from  Boobie's  Island,  and  this  again  by  a  shallow  passage  from 
St.  Michael^s  Moimt,  Vana  or  Egg  Island,  and  the  Platform,  all  of  which  lie 
around  the  N.E.  point  of  Fernando  Noronha.  To  the  N.W.  of  this  and  of  the 
island  is  doren  or  Split  Bock,  and  at  nearly  1  mile  from  the  N.E.  point  is 
WmUr  Bay^  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  town.  Fort  Con9ei9ao  is  on  the  West 
side  of  the  bay,  and  the  citadel  on  the  other. 

Hie  Pyramid,  or  Peak,  is  a  nigged,  barren  pinnacle,  1 ,000  ft.  high,  which 
in  some  directions  looks  like  a  steeple.  On  its  N.E.  side  are  some  horizontal 
basaltic  cblnmns.  From  this  peak  Placelli<^re,  or  the  S.W.  point,  is  3  miles 
distant,  and  at  nearly  1  mile  westward  of  the  peak  are  two  small  islets,  called 
the  TWfw.  A  iunken  rocky  with  15  fiithoms  inside  it,  lies  at  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  off  the  extremity  of  the  S.  W.  point,  which  is  a  narrow  peninsula,  having 
at  its  commencement  a  hole  through  the  rock,  called  the  Hole  in  the  Wall, 
which  being  veiy  conspicuous  in  some  positions,  is  a  useful  mark.  Two  other 
rocks  lie  S.  by  W.  from  the  S.W.  point,  at  a  half  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
distant,  with  30  frthoms  between  them.  At  2  miles  from  the  S.W.  point,  on 
the  South  side  of  the  island,  is  a  small  bay  protected  by  two  small  islands. 
Mayor  Island  and  Goelette  or  Statue  Island,  from  its  resemblance  to  a  statue. 
Tobacco  or  South  Point  is  about  half  a  mile  to  the  S.E.,  and  has  a  reef  of  rocks 
awash  stretching  off  it  a  third  of  a  mile  to  the  southward.  The  remainder  of 
the  South  coast  is  Tery  irregular,  and  on  the  East  side  of  the  bay,  to  the  East 
of  Tobacco  Point,  is  tiie  highest  hill  on  the  island.  At  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  off  the  East  Point  are  two  small  islets  called  the  Brothers. 

A  rocky  patch,  apparently  the  only  outlying  danger,  lies  at  1}  mile  S.E.  of 
Tobacco  Point,  with  9  to  15  fathoms  between.  The  sea  always  breaks  on 
it,  and  when  on  it  the  Pyramid  is  shut  in  by  the  highest  hill,  on  the  South 
nde. 

On  approaching  the  island  no  soimdings  will  be  found  tUl  very  close  in. 
There  is  no  danger  but  what  may  be  seen,  excepting  the  rocky  spot  1|^  mile 
off  the  S.E.  point,  and  the  rocks  off  the  S.W.  point.  H.M.S.  Challenger 
8onnded  in  820  fiithoms  at  about  6^  miles  westward  of  the  island,  and  in  1,010 
fathoms  at  about  6  miles  northward  of  it. 

The  road  or  principal  anchorage  is  on  the  North  side  of  the  island,  being 
fiheltered  by  the  north-eastern  land,  and  several  islets  in  that  direction.  The 
anchorage  has  from  10  to  12  fiithoms,  loose  sandy  ground,  at  about  half  a 
mile  from  the  citadel  point,  or  nearest  shore.  It  is  unsafe  to  lie  in  with 
northerly  or  N.W.  winds,  which  are  said  to  prevail  from  December  to  April ; 
in  the  other  months  the  winds  are  mostly  from  the  S.E.  or  easterly,  some- 
times at  N.E. 

Water  may  be  obtained  here  ;  but,  in  the  dry  season,  it  is  sometimes  very 
scarce.  In  seasons  of  drought,  which  are  not  uncommon,  the  rivulets  are 
dried  up,  and  the  vegetation  parched.  There  are  but  few  vegetables,  but 
plenty  of  live  stock  and  fish,  with  an  immense  quantity  of  doves.  The  fresh 
water  is  obtained  from  a  well  near  the  Qovemor's  house,  in  the  cove  called 
Water  Bay  ;  but  the  casks  must  be  rolled  over  some  rocks,  and  swung  off  to 
the  boat,  over  the  impending  surf. 

Wood  is  cut  on  the  larger  islet  to  the  N.E.,  called  Wooding  Cft  Rat  Itland. 
This  islet  is  nearly  surrounded  by  rocks,  and  there  is  a  risk  of  staving  the  boat 
when  taking  off  the  wood,  as  it  is  heavy,  and  sinks  if  thrown  into  the  water. 
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Should  the  governor  permit  wood  to  be  cut  on  the  main  island,  it  may  be 
conveyed  mthout  much  danger  from  the  fine  sandy  bays  to  the  westward  of 
the  road. 

Ob  the  9th  of  April*  IB27,  H.M,S.  Camhndge,  Capt.  T,  J-  Mailing,  touched 
here,  and  there  were  at  that  time  about  200  inhabitants  upon  the  i'^land :  of 
theae  sixty  were  soldiers,  under  the  government  of  n  Pniijsian  officer,  who, 
with  the  assistance  of  an  engineer,  was  repairing  the  fortifications,  and  erect- 
ing new  points  of  defence.  She  anchored  with  Eat  Island  bearing  N.E.  by 
E.  i  E„  St.  Michaera  Mount,  partly  shut  in  by  the  Platform,  E.  }  N.,  and  the 
citadel  S.S.E.  1  mile,  the  Sugar4oaf  Hill  S.S.W.,  and  two  small  islands 
S.W.  by  W. 

The  current  here  commonly  sets  strongly  to  the  westward,  for  which  due 
allowance  must  be  made  in  rounding  the  islands  on  the  N.E. 

Fernando  Noronha  was  copiously  described  by  Mr.  Webat*?r.  The  large 
Inland,  he  says,  is  still  used  by  the  Brasilians  as  a  place  of  transportation  for 
criminals,  as  well  as  for  the  exile  of  political  delinquent**.  The  beautiful 
scenery  of  this  island  is  enchanting.  The  shore  is  scooped  out  by  inlets,  and 
embossed  with  green  promoutorics,  which  are  connected  by  circling  beaches, 
where  rippling  wiives  chase  each  other  over  the  silvery  sands,  and  bathe  the 
flowerets  of  the  skirting  wood**,  A  fresh  luxuriant  verdure  crowns  the  sum- 
mits of  the  hills,  blending  its  soft  hue  with  the  general  contour  of  the  island* 
A  richness  and  vaiiety  of  vegetation  is  seen  everj'where,  excepting  on  the 
colossal  pyramid  of  naked  rock,  which,  rising  from  the  bosom  of  a  grove, 
stands  erect  in  barren  ruggedness,  towering  majestically  over  the  smiling  and 
fruitful  scenes  around.  It  is  a  gigantic  block,  the  summit  being  800  (1,000J  ft, 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  an  excellent  mark  for  seamen. 

The  scenery  throughout  is  all  fertility  and  beauty.  There  are  no  romantic 
bills  and  dales,  but  everything  is  on  a  moderate  scale,  and  pleasing  to  the  eye. 
The  vegetation  is  that  of  a  thickly -wooded  grove,  rather  than  that  of  the  dense 
forest,  for  it  admits  of  a  walk  even  through  its  most  shaded  piirts.  There  is 
an  inland  lake  in  the  island,  and  one  or  two  triiing  brooks,  but  no  permanent 
streams  of  any  importance.  In  the  wet  seasons  the  island  is  one  continued 
Bwamp  and  bog ;  while  in  the  summer  it  is  dry  and  arid,  and  occasionally 
altogether  deficient  of  water. 

The  island  is  garrisoned  by  a  small  party  of  Brasilian  soldiers,  under  the 
coraraand  of  a  major,  who  fills  the  office  of  governor.  He  has  a  few  staff 
officers,  and  about  100  men.  The  islands  are  protected  by  several  forts,  which, 
if  in  good  condition  and  well  manned,  would  present  a  formidable  means  of 
defence- 

A  small  village  is  seated  on  the  shore  of  Peak  Bay,  built  in  the  form  of  a 
square.  The  houses  composing  it  are  not  worthy  of  note,  but  are  sufficient 
for  the  place  :  a  neat  chapel  stands  on  the  hill  over  the  village,  which  also 
boastii  of  a  clean  and  comfortable  hospital,  and  a  respectable  and  commodious 
house  for  the  governor.  Tlie  other  principal  buildings  consist  of  a  set  of 
barracks  for  the  soldiers,  a  tank  or  large  cistern  for  water,  a  bath,  and  a  prison 
in  which  the  culprits  are  lodged  Qvery  night,  after  being  allowed  the  liberty  of 
ranging  about  tlie  island  by  day.  Most  of  the  houses  have  gardens  attached 
to  them,  and  the  governor  has  a  farm  at  a  short  distance  from  the  villuge, 
from  whence  his  table  is  supplied- 
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At  aboat  8  mfles  from  the  Tillage,  in  a  S.E.  direction  toward  Tobacco  Bay> 
are  extensiye  fields  of  Indian  com  and  cotton,  besides  a  plantation  of  cocoa- 
mitB  and  a  toleiabfe  garden.  A  brick  and  tile  manufactory  is  also  carried  on 
there,  hut  there  are  no  lime-kilns. 

Admiral  FitiRoy  visited  this  island  in  1832  :  he  says—**  Before  sunset,  on 
the  19th  of  February,  we  saw  the  Island  of  Fernando  Noronha,  with  its  singular 
peak  towering  aloft,  and  at  midnight  anchored  in  the  roadstead. 

**  Next  morning  I  landed  with  difficulty,  for  observations,  the  surf  being  so 
high  that  any  common  boat  would  have  been  swamped.  By  taking  great  care, 
our  broad  and  well-built  whale-boats  landed  the  instruments  and  a  small 
party,  and  re-embarked  them  afterwards,  without  accident. 

**  We  landed  in  a  small  bay  under  the  so-caUed  citadel ;  but  there  is  a  safer 
and  in  every  way  preferable  landing-place  about  a  mile  to  the  northward. 
Jloet  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  had  changed  their  dwellings  frequently, 
being  all  exiled  convicts  from  Brasil.  The  governor  was  a  major  in  the 
Branlian  service,  bom  at  Pemambuco,  and  under  his  command  were  200 
black  troops,  and  about  800  human  beings,  only  30  of  whom  were  women,  and 
a  very  few  ehildren. 

**  We  obtained  some  firewood  from  some  of  the  islets  northward  of  the 
principal  island ;  but  it  was  full  of  centipedes  and  other  noxious  insects,  from 
which  it  was  not  easy  to  hee  it,  even  by  charring  and  washing ;  water  we  did 
not  tiy  to  get,  because  of  the  heavy  surf,  but  there  is  no  scarcity  of  it  on  the 
iBlaad.  Neither  live  stock  nor  vegetables  could  be  procured  from  the  apathetic 
inhabitants. 

•*  This  place  is  rather  picturesque ;  and  the  lofty  barren  peak,  already  men- 
tioned, is  conspicuous  from  every  point  of  view.  Near  the  summit  is  a  station, 
from  which  a  look-out  is  kept,  not  only  over  all  the  island,  but  over  many 
leagues  of  the  surrounding  sea ;  so  that  neither  ship  nor  boat  can  approach  or 
depart,  during  daylight,  without  being  noticed. 

**  No  boats  are  allowed  to  be  kept  on  the  island,  and  no  intercourse  is  held 
with  shipping  without  permission,  and  the  strictest  inspection." 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  from  a  paper  in  the  Journal  of  the  Rojral 
Geographical  Society,  vol.  xlii.,  1872,  page  431,  by  Alexander  Rattray,  Esq^, 
M.D.,  B.N.,  who  visited  these  islands  in  H.M.S.  Bristol,  in  August,  1871 : — 
*^  Fernando  Noronha  is  about  4  miles  long,  and  on  an  average  1  mile  broad; 
it  consists  chiefly  of  an  undulating  plateau  from  100  to  300  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level,  sloping  steeply  towards  sandy  beaches  or  bays,  or  ending  in  bold  blufb 
or  cliffii,  but  rising  occasionally  into  what  the  inhabitants  jocularly  term 
*  mountains,'  of  which  there  are  four  or  five,  from  500  to  700  ft.  high ;  at  the 
eastern  end  lie  five  or  six  small  islets,  chiefly  rocky,  and  almost  unused.  The 
general  trend  of  the  whole  is  about  S.E.  and  N.W. 

**  The  anchorage  off  the  convict  village,  about  the  eastern  third  of  the  north- 
eastern side  of  the  inland,  is  open  and  easy  of  access ;  and  large  ships  may 
anchor  close  to  the  Fort  Rock  and  the  narrow  sandy  beach  on  which  landii^g 
is  usually  effected. 

•*  The  convict  village,  termed  the  •  city,'  is  built  principally  on  the  slope 
rising  steeply  from  the  landing-place,  and  numbers  about  1,000  inhabitants. 
The  chief  part  is  a  square,  so-called,  formed  by  the  governor's  residence,  a 
S.A.O.  2  o 
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Bmall  church,  the  prison,  workshop,  and  government  stores ;  all  stone-built 
whitewashed  buildings, 

**  Commanding  the  village  and  anchorage,  and  built  on  the  summit  of  a  high 
rock,  jutting  well  into  the  sea  at  one  end  of  the  landing-place,  is  the  principal 
and  only  reft]>ectable  fort.  Formerly  there  were  eight  forts  in  different 
pmU  of  the  island,  but  now  there  are  only  four,  with  32  guns  in  all,  many  old 
and  rusty.  Only  one  fort  is  used.  At  the  further  end  of  the  bay  rises  the 
Bingtilar4ooking  peak,  a  needle-shaped,  biild,  inaccessible  elevation,  which 
towers  1 ,0 1 4  ft,  into  the  air,  and  casts  a  long  shadow  on  the  adjacent  slope,  so 
At  to  form  an  admirable  sun-diaL 

"  The  island  is  held  by  150  soldiers  and  6  officers,  under  a  governor.  The 
Boldiers,  who  guard  the  stores,  though  not  specially  the  convicts,  occupy  the 
fort.  I'be  convict5  are  1,500  in  number,  chiefly  Bm.stilians,  negroes  and  half- 
castes,  with  a  ffw  Italians,  a  half-ca.ste  American  and  an  Englishman.  Sixty 
of  the  number  are  women.  There  are  about  200  women  in  all,  including 
female  convicts  and  the  wives  and  daughters  of  soldiers  and  male  prisoners* 
Children  raise  the  total  island  population  to  about  2,000. 

'*  The  surface  rock  of  the  group  is  a  conglomerate  of  reddish  clay — en- 
closing bonldere  of  ba^salt,  and  occasionally  penetrated  by  huge  masses  of 
basalt  and  granite,  which  form  the  peak  and  other  hills,  headlands,  cliffs,  and 
rocks.  There  are  no  known  minerals.  The  deep,  reddish,  clayey  soil,  parched 
And  cracked  during  the  dry  senson,  but,  like  the  roads,  soft  and  muddy 
during  the  rainy  season,  is  highly  fertile.  Almost  the  entire  island  is  under 
cnltivation. 

*'  The  chief  vegetable  productions  are  maize,  manioc,  beans,  and  castor-oil, 
which  are  grown  in  alternate  rows  of  maize  and  manioc,  or  mai^e  and  beans, 
or  manioc  and  castor-oil  plant. 

**  There  are  about  160  or  170  horses  and  500  cows  on  the  island,  belonging 
chiefly  to  the  sergeants.  Milk  is  abundant,  and  usually  bought  by  the  con- 
Ticts,  Cattle  ore  occasionally  killed  for  the  soldiers.  Except  pigs  and  dogs, 
no  other  larger  quadrupeds  exist  than  rata  and  mice,  both  common  in  the 
JieldB.  Fowls  ai*e  plentiful*  Our  sportsmen  bagged  many  small  doves,  but 
Buffered  from  a  troublesome  stinging-nettle,  and  from  the  effects  of  a  tree 
whose  leaf  or  stem  sap  caused  much  pain  and  swelling  in  the  part  on  which 
it  accidentally  dropped.  Lizards  and  wasps  abound  in  the  fields,  and  also  a 
black  burrowing  crickt't  {gryllus).  The  water-birds  are — wideawakes,  gan- 
nets,  tern  boobies,  noddies,  boatswain  birds,  kc.  Fish  are  abundant,  large, 
and  good. 

**  Though  tropical,  the  climate  is  essentially  fine  and  healthy,  aa  shown  by i 
the  appearance  of  the  inhabitants. 

*'  The  scenery,  especially  of  t«ome  of  the  bays,  is  by  no  means  unpictureaque. 
On  tJie  whole  Uic  island  is  well  worth  a  visit,  and  would  especially  repay  ih«j 
curiosity  of  the  naturalist.'* 

At  the  time  of  the  visit  of  H.M.S.  ChalUnger^  in  September,  1873,  mnckl 
the  same  state  of  things  prevailed  as  described  by  Mr.  Kattray ;  the  island* ' 
unfortunately,  was  not  explored,  the  governor  being  unable  to  grant  the  neeea* 
•itry  pcrmifci^ion. 

The  climate  of  thete  i»le»  has  been  described  in  page  57.  For  the  pheno* 
inenon  called  the  i?o//er»,  which  occasionally  prevails  here,  see  p.  138. 
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4.  THE  ROCAS. 

This  low  coral  reef  ib  perhaps  the  most  formidable  danger  in  the  Atlantic. 
It  is  the  only  one  of  its  character  in  that  ocean — a  true  atoll,  isolated  from  all 
unrounding  lands,  so  many  of  which  are  found  in  the  Pacific.  It  is,  more- 
over, more  redoubtable  from  its  lying  in  the  midst  of  strong,  and  at  times 
of  derious,  currents,  in  what,  under  Captain  Maury's  advice,  has  become  a 
great  highway  across  the  Equator. 

Lighfhoilie. — ^The  Brasilian  Government  is  erecting  an  iron  lighthouse  on 
this  reef^  and  pending  its  completion  a  Jixed  bright  light,  visible  9  miles,  is 
shown  from  a  mast  49  ft.  high,  on  the  North  island  of  the  reef,  about  1  mile 
from  its  N.W.  edge. 

It  is  necessary  to  allude  to  a  singidar  error  in  its  position,  which  has  been 
perpetuated  nearly  till  the  present  time,  and  which  must  have  led  to  much 
embarrassment,  and  probably  loss  and  danger.  Yet  the  apathy  of  the  seaman 
is  exemplified  in  this,  that  among  the  thousands  who  must  have  passed  it,  and 
suspected  the  error,  not  one  should  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  question 
the  accuracy. 

This  very  dangerous  group  was  examined,  and  their  position  accurately 
ascertained,  by  M.  Lartigue,  under  the  Baron  Roussin,  in  1825.  Yet  from  an 
erroneous  estimate  in  Horsburgh*s  Directory,  thc^r«/  edition,  in  1809,  they 
are  placed  in  longitude  33°  31'  W.,  or  from  fifteen  to  eighteen  miles  too  far 
East.  This  error  was  continued  in  all  the  editions  of  Horsburgh  down  to  that 
of  1855,  and  has  doubtless  misled  many.  It  was  first  pointed  out  by  Lieute- 
aant  Lee,  U.S.N.,  who  visited  it  in  the  U.S.S.  Dolphin,  in  April,  1852.  The 
position  finally  assigned  to  the  reef  is  very  nearly  as  in  the  table,  page  3,  and 
note  2,  page  7. 

Lieutenant  Lee's  longitude  connected  with  Fernando  Noronha,  with  a  four 
day's  interval,  would  make  the  North  end  of  Sand  Island  in  long.  33*  49'  14"  W., 
lat  8*  50'  56"  S.  Captain  Parish  places  the  centre  of  Grass  Island  in  lat. 
3°  51'  25",  long.  33^  46'  33'.  Captain  Selwjn  says  it  is  3**  51'  30«  S.,  long. 
38**  50'  9^'  W.  The  mean  of  these  last  is  33*»  48'  39«,  which  agrees  nearly 
with  Lartigue,  and  may  be  taken  as  very  near  the  truth,  considering  that 
Bahia  and  Pemambuco  are  settled  as  in  the  table  on  p.  11,  and  notes  2,  8, 
p.  15. 

The  Rocas  have  been  the  scene  of  many  sad  wrecks.  A  fleet  of  Indiamen 
and  others  had  a  narrow  escape  in  November,  1805,  when  the  Britannia  and 
King  George  were  wrecked.  Several  occurred  subsequently,  of  which  no  par- 
ticulars are  known,  beyond  the  existence  of  the  remains  which  were  found  on 
them  by  later  wrecked  and  other  visitors.  In  October,  1855,  the  Countess  of 
Zetland  was  lost  here.  In  October,  1856,  the  E,  D.  was  wrecked,  a  portion 
of  the  crew  escaping  after  much  suffering.  On  October  7th,  1865,  a  fine  ship, 
the  Duncan  Dunbar^  was  totally  lost  on  it.  (It  is  singular  that  all  these 
wrecks  should  have  occurred  at  the  same  time  of  the  year.)  This  last  disaster 
was  the  subject  of  a  judicial  investigation  at  home,  which  exonerated  Captain 
Swanaon,  her  commander.     Much  controversy  subsequently  arose. 

The  Currents  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Rocas  are  very  powerful.  It  lies  in  the 
strength  of  the  great  southerly  branch  of  the  Equatorial  Current,  described  on 
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pffges  119—121,  whicli  sets  strongly  to  the  wesiwardr  but  certaioly  not  in- 
TariaUly  in  that  direction,  and  with  a  very  changeable  rate.  It  i«  stated  to 
run  westward  I  i  knot  per  hour,  36  milea  per  day.  Undoubtedly  this  velocity 
in  Irequently  attained,  but  it  15  very  much  less  than  thi-*  as  a  mean.  In  the 
months  of  Septeniber  and  October  it  is  about  16.5  miles  a  day.  From  a 
mean  of  about  fifty  obseryations  in  their  immediate  vicinity  thjougliout  the 
year,  it  is  about  19.8  miles  per  day-  But  this  rate  is  in  varied  directions. 
It  frequently  cease*  altogether,  or  is  almost  inappreciable.  It  is  found 
running  to  the  South  and  S.E.  as  well  as  to  the  northward,  and  Admiral 
Boussin  mentions  a  special  case  of  his  own  experience,  when  he  was  drifted 
350  miles  to  the  eastward^  in  what  is  usually  conj^Jdered  to  be  the  strength  of 
tlie  Equatorial  Current,  at  a  few  degrees  to  the  eastward  on  the  same  parallel* 
Under  these  circumstances^  it  behoves  every  commander  to  be  Rpecially  ofi 
his  guard  when  in  their  neighbourhood,  especially  by  night,  for  then  the  only 
visible  sign  of  its  existence  ivill  be  the  breakers  on  its  edges. 

We  will  give  extracts  from  the  descriptions  in  the  order  in  which  it  has 
been  visited. 

Lieutenant  Lee,  who  surveyed  it  in  April,  1852,  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  it : —  S 
The  centre  of  this  low  and  dangerous  reef  v>  in  lat.  3®  51'  27''  S.,  long.  ^" 
33**  48'  57\  and  is  84  miles  due  West  of  the  Peak  of  Fernando  Noronha.  The 
reef  extends  about  1 J  mile  in  latitude,  and  nearly  1}  mile  in  longitude,  and  is 
covered  at  high  water,  with  the  exception  of  Grass  and  Sand  Islands  on  the 
West,  and  the  scattered  rocks  on  the  South  and  East  sides.  These  objects  are 
£rom  10  to  15  ft.  above  the  reef,  which  is  formed  of  coral,  generally  level, 
though  with  many  holes  in  it*  In  case  of  a  vessel  striking  on  the  weather 
side  of  it  (S.E,),  the  chance  of  sa\^g  life  would  be  but  small.  WTien  about 
10  miles  off,  the  breakers  were  first  seen  from  aloft»  Then  the  two  low  islands 
and  the  black  rock  soon  appear.  Sea  birds  abound,  but  there  is  no  guano 
owing  to  the  rains.  Tlic  eggs  of  the  gulls  are  plentiful  and  good  (March*  1851), 
There  is  no  wood  nor  fresh  water.  There  is  bad  anchorage  from  1  or  2  miles 
N. W.  of  Sand  Island,  in  from  15  to  18  fathonis,  coral  bottom.  We  found 
coral  bottom  at  1 6  fathoms  6  miles  East  of  the  reef,  but  no  bottom  at  30 
fathoms  2i  miles  N.N,E.,  nor  at  70  fathoms  4  miles  S.E.  of  it. 

ITie  tide  rises  about  5  ft.  The  lagoon,  in  which  we  saw  many  turtle,  hat 
from  1  to  4  ft,  water  at  low  tide,  and  shows  white  from  the  mast  hciid  at  4  or 
5  miles  distance.  The  anchors  and  cable  on  the  8-W.  part  of  the  reef,  and 
the  remains  of  a  wrecked  vessel  on  the  N.E.  side  of  Grass  Island,  appear  to 
have  been  on  the  reef  for  a  long  time.  A  lighthouse  on  the  reef  would  be 
very  usefid  to  vessels. 

The  evrrent  in  the  vicinity  of  this  reef  sets  from  between  S.E.  by  E.,  and 
E.  by  N.,  Bt  the  rate  of  from  J  to  IJ  mile  per  hour,  as  found  by  the  patent 
log.     The  surface  current  fotmd  by  trials  on  four  different  days,  sets  from  be- 
tween S.E.  and  E.  by  N..  from   |   to  If  mile  per  hour.     At  the  anchorage 
under  the  lee  of  Sandy  Island,  tlie  tide  ran  from  i  to  |  knot  per  hour,  setting^ 
from  between  S.S.E.  and  E.  by  N.  towards  the  northward  and  westward.    ^B 
Lieut,  Lee  saw  the  remains  of  many  wrecks  on  various  parts  of  the  banks^^ 
und  a  hut  on  the  western  edge  ;  numerous  cotton  bales  lay  scattered  about.    A 
bonk,  cmrrj-ing  14  or  15  fathoms,  affords  anchoi-age  as  far  as  5  miles  to  the 
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N.£.  of  the  bai:^.     Lieut.  Lee  planted  some  cocoa-nut  trees  oh  the  eastern 
•and-bank,  which  would  afford  a  useful  mark  if  they  grow. 

Commands  Parish  next  yisited  it.  The  following  is  his  report : — 
•*  On  the  5th  of  March^  1856, 1  sighted  the  Eocas  from  the  mast-head  at 
4^  15"  p.in.9  bearing  W.N.VV.,  about  9  miles  distant,  at  which  time  wc  had 
BO  bottom  with  46  fathoms.  I  then  bore  up  N.W.  to  close  the  group,  and  on 
aoimding  at  5^  p.m.  obtained  coral  bottom  in  13  fathoms,  the  rocks  not  being 
eren  then  in  sight  firom  the  deck.  I  therefore  determined  on  remaining  in 
that  position  during  the  night,  and  consequently  anchored  in  12  fathoms,  the 
highest  rock  being  then  first  visible  from  the  deck,  bearing  West  {true), 

♦•  At  6*  40"  a.m.  the  next  day  I  proceeded  under  steam  to  the  N.W.,  giving 
the  shore  a  berth  of  about  5  miles,  until  arriving  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  sand- 
banks, where  I  anchored  in  20  fathoms,  coral  bottom,  at  about  2^  miles  from 
the  shore,  with  the  following  magnetic  bearings  (variation  10°  W.)  :  breakers, 
tonthem  extreme,  S.  15''  E. :  middle  of  sand-banks,  S.  27^  £. ;  highest 
lock  of  group,  S.  42^  E. ;  breakers,  eastern  extreme,  S.  50°  E. 

^Whilst  describing  the  semicircle,  our  soundings  were  13,  14,  and  15 
firthoms,  until  the  group  bore  S.  by  E.,  when  there  was  no  bottom  with  70 
fiithoms.  From  this  it  appears  that  the  shoalest  water  exists  on  the  eastern 
side.  A  careful  attention  to  the  deep-sea  lead  would  alone  betray  to  a  vessel 
in  doabt  the  vicinity  of  the  shoal  on  approaching  in  that  direction,  when,  if 
piacticable,  anchoring  is  a  course  to  be  strongly  recommended,  until  daylight 
or  clearer  weather  enables  the  master  to  ascertain  his  true  position. 

M  As  the  prevailing  winds  in  that  quarter  will  always  enable  a  vessel  bound 
N(»th  to  choose  a  course  either  to  the  East  or  West  of  this  shoal,  I  do  not  see 
that  any  master  would  be  justified  in  endeavouring  to  sight  the  same ;  a  pro- 
ceeding which  might  be  attended  with  considerable  danger,  and  the  benefits 
to  be  derived  from  which  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 

**  Having  landed  on  the  eastern  sand-bank,  I  caused  a  number  of  cocoa-nut 
trees  to  be  planted  thereon,  which  were  furnished  me  by  H.M.  Consul  at  Per- 
nambaco,  with  the  view  of  their  forming,  in  time,  distinct  land-marks,  which 
will  enable  the  place  to  be  discerned  at  a  much  further  distance  than  is  now 
possible.  (Of  these,  only  one  was  remaining  when  the  Mercttrius  was  wrecked 
bert)  in  March,  1870.) 

**  The  highest  pait  of  the  bank  may  be  set  down  at  about  10  ft.  above  high- 
water  mark.  Bise  and  fall  of  tide,  7  ft.  We  found  the  current  to  set  W.N. W. 
{true)^  between  1  and  2  miles  per  hour." 

It  appears  probable,  from  the  observations  of  Commander  Parish,  that  a 
bank  of  soundings  extends  from  the  Kocas  in  a  N.E.  direction  to  the  distance 
of  about  5  nules.  Upon  this  bank  the  depth  obtained  was  14  and  15  fathoms. 
It  is  strongly  recommended  to  make  a  frequent  use  of  the  lead  when  approach- 
ing the  reef,  and  to  have  an  anchor  and  cable  ready  for  letting  go,  should 
occasion  render  it  necessary. 

Captain  J.  H.  Selwyn,  R.N.,  re-surveyed  the  island  in  H.M.S.  Siren^  Novem- 
ber, 1857,  and  gives  the  following  observations  : — 

*Mt  is  a  perfect  coral  island,  circular,  about  2  miles  in  diameter,  and  has  in 
its  centre  a  shallow  lake,  with  an  opening  to  the  sea.  The  greater  part  of  the 
reef  is  under  water.  There  are  two  sand-banks,  one  on  the  S.W.  side,  and 
the  other  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  island.    These  are  10  or  12  ft.  above  water 
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lit  all  lides,  and  are  200  or  300  yards  long.  The  smalkT  hvLA  on  it  soaic 
stunted  vegetation  and  hazel  trees.  A  tower,  33  ft.  high,  has  been  erected  on 
the  larger  bank,  which  can  be  seen  in  good  weather  a  distance  of  about  II 
miles.  The  island  lie^  in  a  strong  westwardly  current,  varying  from  1  to  2 
miles  an  hour." 

Captain  II.  To)'nbee  pa;ssed  them  in  the  Gloriana^  in  October,  1858,  and 
publiBhcd  the  following  useful  remarks  in  the  **  Nautical  Magazine,**  October, 
1859:— 

"  Throughout  the  afternoon  (October  9th),  we  steered  about  S.  35°  W.,  and 
at  5^  p.m.  we  saw  the  reef  about  12  miles  off,  extending  from  nearly  right 
ahead  out  on  the  weather  how  ;  and  at  6**  we  kept  away  W.S.W.,  so  as  to  pass 
it  at  the  distance  of  about  5  miles, 

"  The  sighting  of  the  Roc  as  was  one  of  very  many  instances  in  my  expe- 
rience proving  the  look-out  man,  either  from  want  of  practice  or  from  want  of 
feeling  an  interest  in  what  he  was  doing,  nnable  to  see  an  object  almost 
htaring  him  in  the  face.  From  Z^  30**  p.m.  I  ordered  a  regular  look-out  from 
the  fore -topsail -yard,  and  at  5^  p.m.  felt  so  sure  that  the  reef  must  be  in  sight, 
that  I  determined  to  visit  the  topsail -yard  myself;  when  on  stepping  into  the 
rigging  something  strange  caught  my  eye,  which  proved  to  be  a  beacon  on 
the  western  part  of  the  reef;  yet  from  the  topsail -yard  the  look-out  man  had 
seen  nothing,  and  could  hardly  see  it  when  1  pointed  it  out.  A  similar  case 
happened  one  evening  on  our  \s^iy  towaids  Torres  Straits,  when  I  sent  an 
officer  up  to  look  round  as  the  sun  set,  though  I  always  kept  a  man  on  the 
fore- topsail -yard.  lie  quickly  saw  a  long  line  of  broken  water  right  ahead,  it 
being  part  of  Lihou  Shoal,  extending  further  to  the  eastward  than  it  was  laid 
dawn  either  in  charts  or  books,  I  find  that  in  moderately  clear  weather, 
when  ubservations  show  that  the  land  may  be  sighted,  a  good  night-glass  on 
the  fore-castle  and  a  patent  lead  are  first-rate  safeguards;  indeed  the  three  L*i 
are  aU  right  enough,  but  much  depends  on  the  quality  of  ttiese  said  L's. 

"  From  the  fore -topsail -yard,  with  a  first-rate  Dollond,  I  examined  the  r^ef 
carefully.  It  reminded  mc  of  Wreck  Keef  and  others  in  Torres  Straits,  in  the 
usual  characteristics  of  a  fringe  of  rocks  sticking  above  water  all  round  it, 
ond  lagoons  of  beautifully  green  water  inside  the  fringe.  There  were  loose 
pieces  of  rock  lying  in  different  parts,  apparently  thrown  up  by  the  sea,  one 
larger  than  the  rest  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  reef;  and  on  the  wentem  was 
the  highest  patch  of  sand ;  it  was  vcrj^  white,  though  partly  covered  by  some- 
thing looking  like  brownish  grass,  and  there  was  placed  the  beacon.  I  saw 
no  signs  of  the  cocoa-nut  trees  planted  by  Commander  I'arish,  of  H.M.S, 
Hharpshooter. 

"  From  this  bird's-eye  view,  I  think  that  the  whole  reef  wns  fringed  with 
rocks  above  water,  with  no  passage  even  for  a  boat  between  tlie  palehes  of 
sand.  There  were  large  numbers  uf  birds  settling  on  the  island,  and  as  the 
evening  advanced  we  passed  scvcnil  which  were  steering  a  straight  cotu'se  for 
it.  lliis,  as  has  frequently  been  remarked  before,  is  a  capital  sign  for  pointing 
out  land,  for  the  booby  and  some  other  sea  birds  will,  if  possible,  find  a  resting 
place  for  the  night,  even  though  it  should  be  only  a  ship's  yard-arm ;  when 
some  mischievous  boy  la  sure  to  disturb  his  dreams,  of  which  he  makes  every- 
body in  the  ship  aware  by  his  loud  screaming  as  he  is  carelessly  earned  down 
by  the  neck," 
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Ctptain  Dumaresq,  of  the  InnU/aiU  from  Bahia,  reports  as  follows:  — 
''Oct.  9th,  1872,  sighted  the  Rocas  Reef,  pafwed  very  clo^e  on  the  West  side. 
Ohseired  per  hearings,  in  coming  from  the  southward,  that  the  reef  is  longer 
from  East  to  West  than  reported  in  the  Sailing  Directions.  It  appeared  at 
least  ahout  S^  miles,  and  from  North  to  South  ahout  2  miles.  Saw  white 
bottom  at  about  half  a  mile  off  the  West  end,  but  no  breakers.  A  few  trees 
were  growing  on  the  South  islet,  about  10  ft.  high,  and  were  distinguished 
from  aloft  before  the  hut  on  the  northern  islet  could  be  seen  about  10  miles 
off.  I  am  of  opinion  that  nothing  of  the  reef  could  be  seen  on  a  fine  night  at 
a  mile  off,  unless  from  the  whiteness  of  the  water  on  the  reef  and  lagoon." 

The  following  is  a  notice  of  the  unfortunate  loss  of  the  Duncan  Dunbar 
before  mentioned: — On  Oct.  7,  1865,  Captain  Swanson,  her  commander,  ob- 
serred  her  position  at  noon,  and  laid  his  course  to  pass  12  or  15  miles  to 
eastward  of  the  Kocas,  allowing  for  the  current  as  1^  mile  per  hour  to  the 
westward.  At  8.30  p.m.  she  struck  on  an  outlying  patch  on  the  N.W.  side 
of  the  isles,  and  became  a  total  wreck.  The  ordinary  westerly  drift  had 
eridently  ceased,  and  a  not  unfrequcnt  slight  southerly  and  easterly  one  had 
taken  its  place,  and  thus  caused  the  disaster.  The  passengers  and  crew  (117 
in  number)  escaped  to  the  Sand  Island,  and  were  fortunately  all  rescued  on 
October  17th. 

"  In  the  chart  of  this  reef  a  beacon,  called  there  the  Syi'cn  Bcaoon,  was 
marked  as  being  on  the  bank  or  islet  on  which  wc  l.'iuded,  and  30  ft.  above 
high-water  mark,  and  seven  cocoa-nut  trees  as  being  on  the  other  uslet  or 
bank.  Tliis  beacon  is  no  longer  in  existence,  having  fallen,  and  the  seven 
eocoa-nut  trees  have  disappeared,  there  being  only  three  very  young,  growing 
eocoa-nnt  trees,  about  4  ft.  high.  It  is  not  impossible,  that  at  high  spring 
tides,  with  a  northerly  or  north-westerly  wind,  the  water  would  rise  to  the 
Irrd  of  the  islet  on  which  we  took  refuge,  if  not  somewhat  above  it." 

One  of  the  latest  disasters  here,  occurred  on  March  25th,  1 870,  when  the 
Mereuriui,  commanded  by  Captain  Cuthbertson,  struck  on  the  rocks  and  became 
t  total  wreck,  only  six  of  the  crew  out  of  twenty-two  being  saved. 

Looking  over  the  islands  which  were  to  be  their  home,  some  fifteen  acres  of 
barren  rock,  interspersed  with  patches  of  sand,  and  connected  by  a  narrow 
isthmus  with  another  rock  e(|ually  barren,  of  the  same  sisse,  met  their  gaze. 
One  cocoa-nut  tree  formed  the  only  sign  of  vegetation.  They  found  two  iron 
tanks  deposited  in  convenient  positions  and  filled  with  water,  as  well  as  a 
considerable  quantity  of  broken  timber,  out  of  which  they  built  themselves  a 
log  hut. 

These  six  men  spent  fifty- one  days  on  the  reef,  enduring  great  hardships, 
not  the  least  of  which  was  the  pain  caused  by  the  bite  of  venomous  ants,  which 
swarmed  on  the  reef.  They  were  rescued  by  Captain  Cohn,  of  the  Silver 
Craigy  on  the  15th  of  May,  who  first  noticed  the  hut  which  they  had  con- 
structed, appearing  as  a  lump  on  the  reef. 

What  has  been  said  will  suffice  to  put  the  mariner  on  his  guard  when  in 
the  vicinity  of  this  dangerous  spot,  which  lies  about  125  miles  off  the  N.E, 
extremity  of  the  Brasilian  coast  about  Cape  San  Roque  and  Point  Toiro. 

**  The  current  between  the  Bocas  and  the  main  sets  generally  frt>m  the 
southward  and  eastward,  from  1  to  1  ^  knot,  until  near  the  flats,  where  we 
experienced  indications  of  a  counter  current  or  tide.     Ijcamed  at  Tara  that 
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tlieir  consting  vessels  were  generally  four  weeks  going  from  there  to  Peraam- 
buco.  It  is  more  from  the  fiiiling  of  the  wind  thfin  from  the  current  that  it  is 
so  diflScult  to  double  Cape  San  Roqiie/* — Lieut.  Lee^  1852. 

CAPE  SAN  ROatJE,  in  lat  o'  29'  15'  S.,  long.  35*="  15'  18' W.»  m  con- 
sidered  as  the  turning  point  of  the  Brasillim  coiiat.  It  was  aurveycd  by  Lieut. 
Vital  de  Olivcira,  of  the  Brasi!ian  na\y,  in  1 859,  and  by  Capt.  Mouehez,  of 
the  French  navy,  in  1867,  and  thejse  charts  give  us  a  fair  knowledge  of  thi» 
important  landfall.  The  Shoah  of  San  Roqut  extend  between  the  Cape  and 
Toiro  or  Touro  Point.  23  miles  to  the  N*N,W.,  at  a  distance  of  from  4  to  6 
miles  offshore,  the  outer  edge  being  in  some  places  awash.  The  NAV.  point 
is  5  miles  N.N.E>  from  Point  Toiro,  and  the  S.E.  end  4^  miles  N.E*  from  Cape 
San  Roque.  There  tire  several  channels  through  this  outer  line  of  reefs,  and 
within  it  is  a  channel  of  3  J  to  5  fathomn  throughout,  except  a  Jar  of  13  to  14  ft. 
midway  between  Cape  San  Roque  and  Point  Toiro.  The  chart  will  show  the 
peculiarities  of  this  important  point,  and  they  are  described  in  a  subsequent 
part  of  this  work. 


5.  MANOEL  LUIS  SHOAL,  OFF  MARANHAM. 

The  West  end  of  this  dangerous  reef  lies  in  0°  ST  30'  S.,  long.  44^  17'  W. 
It  had  long  been  known  to  exist,  but  its  exact  situation  was  not  ascertained 
until  1820,  when  it  was  found  by  the  Baron  Rousain  of  the  French  navy,  who 
U  said  to  have  had  a  very  narrow  escape  when  searching  for  it. 

The  reef,  which  lies  0"^  1'  30'  East  of  the  raeridian  of  St.  Luis,  or  Maranham» 
ig  **  more  than  half  a  mile  across  from  North  to  South,  but  not  less  than  3 
miles  in  an  E.  by  S.  and  W.  by  N.  direction,  and  is  formed  by  a  cluster  of 
conical  rocks,  whose  beads  are  just  beneath  the  surface  of  low  tides,  having 
small  openings  of  deep  water  (8  to  10  and  17  iathoms)  between  them,  which 
renders  it  the  more  dangerous  ;  as  in  case  of  striking  thereon,  a  ve88el  would, 
most  probably,  go  down  immediately."  A  more  copious  description  of  this 
ihoal  is  given  hereafter,  in  the  Directions  for  Moranham,  &e. 


6.  ISLET  OF  TRINIDAD,  MABTIN  VAS  ROCKS,  ETC. 

The  little  island  of  Trinidad  baa  been  correctly  placed  on  our  charts,  by  the 
survey  of  M.  Berard,  an  officer  of  the  La  CoquiUcy  commanded  by  Captain 
Duperrey,  in  October,  1822.  A  copy  of  his  survey  of  this  and  the  adjoining 
Martin  Vas  Bocks  is  annexed.  The  S.E.  point  of  Trinidad  is  in  latitude 
20^  29'  55''  S,  The  longitude  of  the  S.E.  point,  according  to  C^mm.  Owen, 
is  29°  21'  42"  W. 


Trimdnff;  (he pcint  A  htaring  W,  7*  N.  trn^^  er  W,  Ay  K*\N.  byt^mj^»ii,  i\  mittt  HtUnt, 
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111  approftchuig  IVinidad  from  the  eastward,  when  nmning  on  its  parallel^ 
you  will  make  the  three  islets  or  rocks  of  Martin  Vas,  wnich  may  be  seen  at 
the  distance  of  24  to  27  miles  from  a  ship's 
deck,  lliese  rocks  are  very  remarkable,  and 
cannot  be  mistaken;  they  lie  North  and 
Sooth  of  each  other,  the  distance  from  the 
ovter  rock  being  about  2^  miles.  The  cen- 
tral rock  is  Yery  high,  with  tofts  of  withered 
gnus  scattered  oyer  its  surface;  the  other  two 
are  entirely  barren.  There  is  a  passage  be- 
tween the  southernmost  and  central  rocks. 
The  northenmiost  almost  join.  In  clear 
weather  Trinidad  is  distincUy  seen  from  the 
rocks  of  Martin  Vas,  and  may  be  descried  48 
miles  off. 

This  island  is  about  6  miles  in  circimi- 
fnence,  the  knd  Tcry  tmequal,  and  at  best 
no  more  than  a  cluster  of  rocks,  with  some 
shrubs  in  the  yaUeys.  Its  highest  point, 
according  to  Captain  Trollope,  is  2,020  feet 
aboTC  the  sea.  The  northernmost  side  is 
quite  barren,  but  to  the  southward  aU  the 
interstices  of  the  rocks  are  filled  with  ever- 
peens  of  several  kinds;  there  is  also  a 
quantity  of  sea-fowl  and  rock  fish,  and  many 
wild  hogs.*  The  generality  of  the  wood  is 
Tery  small,  though  there  are  trees  of  18  ins. 
diameter  toward  the  extreme  heights. 

IVinidad  is  surrounded  by  sharp  rugged 
coral  rocks,  with  an  almost  continual  surge 
breaking  on  every  part,  which  renders  the 
landing  often  precarious,  and  watering  frequently  impracticable ;  nor  is  there 
a  possibility  of  rendering  cither  certain,  for  the  surf  is  often  incredibly  great, 
and  has  been  seen,  during  a  gale  at  S.W.,  to  break  over  a  bluff  which  is 
200  ft.  high. 

The  island  is  supplied  with  very  good  water  from  two  small  streams  down 
the  East  and  S.  W.  sides  of  it,  besides  a  small  issue  from  the  rock  which  forms 
the  S.W.  extremity;  not  one  of  them  will  fill  a  tube  of  6  inches  in  dia- 
meter, and  there  is  a  doubt  whether  these  runs  are  temporary  or  perennial. 
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*  Gsptain  Edmand  Halley,  of  the  Fartmore  JPini^  aftcTwards  Br.  H;illey,  Aatronomer 
Boyal,  landed  on  this  island  17th  April,  1700,  and  pat  on  it  some  goats  and  hogs  for  breed, 
as  also  a  \aii  of  Oainea  fowl,  which  he  carried  from  St.  Helena.  "  I  took  (says  his 
Journal)  possession  of  the  island  in  His  Majesty's  name,  as  knowing  it  to  be  grunted  by 
the  Kind's  Letters  Patent,  leaving  the  Union  Flag  flying.''  When  the  English  went  to 
Trinidad  in  1781,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  settlement  was  practicable  there,  they 
did  not  find  it,  after  a  survey  of  two  months,  to  answer  their  expectations  Commodore 
Johnstone  plante<J  various  roots  on  the  different  heights,  but  they  all  perished  in  a  short 
time  for  want  of  water. 
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thouj^h  they  always  produce  a  small  quantity  of  wsitei*  sufficient  to  preserve 
the  exiflt<*nce  of  a  few  wretched  inhabitants.  It  is  now  uninhabited.  Lieut. 
nioinaA  Hamilton,  from  whose  account  the  detail  of  Trinidad  is  chiefly  ex- 
tracted, speaking  of  the  anchorage,  says  that  thoy  anchored  off  the  West  side 
of  the  island,  at  a  mile  from  the  sshore,  to  be  able  to  weather  it  on  any  tack 
should  the  wind  happen  to  blow  on,  '*  being  directed/*  continues  that  gentle- 
roan,  **  to  do  90  by  Capt,  D'Auvei^e*  who  informed  us  of  the  wreck  of  the 
Ratilesnake  and  the  miraculous  escape  of  the  JapiUr  and  Mtrcury**  They 
prudently  avoided  the  common  anchorage,  which  is  about  a  musket-shot  from 
the  Khore,  in  18  or  20  fathoms  of  water.  On  that  side  there  stands  a  stupendous 
arch  or  hole  in  the  rock,  like  that  of  Fernando  Noronha,  and  two  verj'  remark - 
nble  rocks,  one  called  the  Monument,  and  the  other  the  Sugarloaf, 

Tlie  Monument  is  850  ft*  bigh,  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  almost  detached 
from  the  island,  with  lar^e  trees  growing  on  its  top*  This  had  been  mimed,  in 
1701),  by  Dr.  Ilalley,  the  Ninept'n,  llie  Sugarloaf,  at  the  S.E.  end,  is  1,160  ft. 
high,  of  a  conical  form,  with  trees  liki'wisc  on  its  summit,  and*  whenever  it 
rnins  hard,  a  cascade  of  above  700  ft.  makes  there  a  beautiful  appearance.  The 
Arch  is  a  natural  passage,  made  by  the  sea  through  a  bluff  about  800  ft.  high; 
it  is  40  ft.  in  breadth*  netirly  50  ft.  in  height,  and  420  ft.  in  length ;  the  depth 
of  water  above  3  fathoms.  Wlieii  the  sea  is  moderate,  you  may  see  through 
this  arch  into  the  only  buy  in  the  island,  and  have  a  view  of  a  distant  rock 
covered  with  trees,  which  renders  the  prospect  extremely  picturesque, 

Lieut.  Hamilton  says,  **  We  first  saw  the  island  on  the  5th  of  June,  cm  our 
pa.s.Hage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  we  had  then  variable  winds  and  calms; 
and  on  making  it  a  second  time,  the  8th  of  November,  we  had  exactly  the 
same  windw  and  weather,  accompuniod  by  a  heavy  squall  of  wind  from  the 
westward.  During  om*  stay  there,  above  two  months,  the  prevailing  wind  was 
from  N.N.E. ;  hence  I  consider  the  S.K.  trade  T*4nd  is  not  to  be  depended  on, 
although  the  island  is  so  far  within  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn." 

The  American  commander  Amasa  Delano  visited  Trinidad  in  1803.  and  he 
iigain  describes  it  as  mostly  a  barren  rough  pile  of  rocky  mountains.  What 
soil  there  is  on  the  island  he  found  on  the  eastern  side,  where  there  wre  several 
sandy  beaches,  above  one  of  which  the  Hortuguese  had  a  settlement,  and  hove, 
he  says,  done  much  work  in  making  streets  or  roads  over  the  valley*,  levelling 
down  small  hills  to  make  the  roads  good,  lliey  had  walled  in  a  number  of 
inclosures  for  the  purpose  of  making  fields,  at  the  expense  of  much  labour. 
**  This  settlement  was  directly  ahove  llie  most  northerly  sand-beach  on  the  Kast 
side  of  the  inland,  and  has  the  best  stream  of  water  on  the  ishmd  running  through 
it*  It  might  be  possible  (he  adds),  in  pleasant  weather,  to  get  it  off  from  this 
pla<:e,  but  we  get  ours  off  the  South  side  from  the  next  best  watering  place  or 
stream.  This  falls  in  a  cascade  over  rocks  some  way  up  the  mountains,  so  thnt 
it  can  be  Keen  from  a  boat  when  passing  it-  After  you  have  discovered  the 
stream,  you  eim  land  on  a  point  of  rocks  just  t^  the  westward  of  the  watering 
place,  and  lri>m  thence  may  walk  past  it,  and  when  a  little  to  the  eastward  of 
the  stream  there  is  a  small  cove  between  the  rocks  where  you  may  float  your 
casks  off. 

**  Wood  may  be  cut  on  the  mmintiin  Just  above  the  first  landing-place,  and 
you  can  take  it  off  if  you  have  a  *.mall  oak  biuit.  The  method  in  which  we  fill 
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our  water-caakfl  was  corrTing  it  in  kegs  and  buckets  to  the  place  where  we 
floated  our  casks  on  shore. 

**  All  the  South  side  of  the  island  is  indented  with  small  bays ;  but  the 
whdb  ii  so  iron-boond  a  shore,  and  such  a  swell  surging  against  it,  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  land  a  boat  without  great  danger  of  staving  it.  The  South 
part  is  a  very  remarkable  high,  square  bluif  head,  and  is  very  large.  There  is 
a  sand-beach  to  the  westward  of  this  head,  but  I  should  caution  agaiust  land- 
ing on  the  beach  till  it  is  well  exumined ;  for  just  at  the  lower  edge  of  the 
beach,  and  amongst  the  breakers,  it  is  full  of  rocks,  which  ai-e  not  scon  until 
you  are  amongst  them.  WTicre  we  landed  we  saw  the  remains  of  at  least  two 
or  three  boats  which  had  been  knocked  to  pieces  by  landing.  We  found  plenty 
of  goats  and  hogs.  The  latter  were  very  8liy,  but  we  killed  some  of  them  and 
a  number  of  goats.  We  saw  some  cats ;  and  these  three  sorts  of  quadrupeds 
were  the  only  animals  we  saw  on  the  island. 

^  If  a  ship  is  very  much  in  want  of  wood  or  water,  it  may  be  got  at  Trinidad ; 
or  if  the  crew  should  have  the  scurvy,  it  is  an  excellent  place  to  recruit  them 
in,  as  you  can  get  plenty  of  greens  on  tlie  S.E.  part  of  the  island,  such  as  fine 
purslain  and  several  other  kinds.  These,  together  with  the  fine  sweet  water, 
would  soon  recruit  a  crew. 

**  A  ship  must  never  be  anchored  at  this  place  with  common  cables,  or  she 
will  be  likely  to  lose  her  anchors  ;  but  if  she  has  chains  for  her  anchors,  the 
rocks  cannot  cut  them.  The  navigation  is  safe  for  a  ship  all  roimd  the  island 
within  the  distance  of  a  mile.  Martin  Van  Bocks^  or  more  properly  islets,  lie 
about  East,  27  miles  distant,  but  there  do  not  appear  to  be  any  dangers  be- 
tween them  and  Trinidad." 

Ck)mmodore  Owen,  in  H.M.S.  Levetiy  made  Trinidad  on  the  25th  of  April, 
1822  ;  and  he  says  that  Trinidad,  excepting  the  S.E.  bay,  appeared  like  a 
mass  of  rocks.  The  Ninepin,  on  the  western  side  of  the  island,  appears  to 
be  a  basaltic  column,  and  it  is  very  remarkable  from  a  slight  inclination  in  its 
position,  which  makes  it  look  from  certain  points  as  if  about  to  fall.  A  few 
stumps  of  euphorbia  and  some  other  shrubs  were  scattered  over  its  otherwise 
barren  surface  ;  the  vicinity  of  the  S.E.  bay  alone  bearing  an  appearance  of 
fertility. 

MA&TIH  VAS  ROCKS.— These  rocks,  as  before  noticed,  are  high  and 
barren.  The  central  one  is  the  largest,  about  300  ft.  high,  and  it  may  be  seen 
from  a  ship's  deck  at  the  distance  of  25  miles.  When  bearing  South  the  rocks 
seem  nearly  in  a  line.  The  northern  and  central  rocks  are  near  each  other, 
but  between  the  central  and  southern  rocks  is  a  good  channel.  Here  the 
Chesterfield,  in  1800,  observed  the  latitude  20*^  28'.  When  through,  she 
hove-to  in  12  fathoms,  with  the  largest  rock  E.N.E.  about  a  mile,  the  bottom 
then  visible,  and  caught  plenty  of  rock  cod  and  other  fish  ;  the  boat,  in  sound- 
ing, foimd  the  depth  decrease  gradually,  over  a  rocky  bottom,  to  1 J  fathom 
close  to  the  largest  rock. 

The  North  rock  is  small,  and  most  westerly ;  all  are  steep  and  inaccessible. 
The  distance  between  the  extremes  is  only  about  3  miles. 

According  to  M.  H6rard,  whose  sur^'cy  4s  given  on  page  233,  the  largest  islet 
is  in  lat.  20**  27'  40"  S.,  long.  28^  52'  38".  This  i)08ition  has  been  confirme<l  by 
Capt.  H.  A.  Van  Kamebeek,  of  the  Netherlandish  frigate  Prin*  Hendrik,  who 
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makes  its  longitude  26'*  52'  45"  W.     Henoe  the  trae  bearing  from  Trinidad  is 
W.  4**  S.  (or  W.  }  N.  by  compass ),  and  the  distance  is  26  miles. 

SUNKEN  ROCK  near  Martin  Vas,— In  a  Dntch  work  *  Mr  Menkrnau. 
captain  of  the  merchant  ship  de  Amstel,  has  given  itiformation  relative  to  a 
previously  unknown  sunken  rock,  near  the  Martin  Vas  Rooks.  He  says  it 
lie*  a  short  mile  S.W.  (N*E.  ?)  from  the  rocks. 


7.  ABROLHOS  OK  BRASIL  BANKS, 

Between  the  pflrallels  of  16^  and  22**  S,,  and  between  long.  30*  W.  and  the 
coast,  there  is  an  extensive  bank,  or  rather  eollGction  of  hanks,  with  deop  water 
between  them,  the  number  and  nature  of  which  we  as  yet  know  very  imper- 
fectly. The  Abrolhos  Islets  occupy  a  central  position  among  these  eoraltifie 
shelves^  and  have  been  well  surveyed.  So  also  have  two  patches,  now  placed 
on  the  charts  under  the  name  of  the  Victoria  and  Hotspur  Banks^  from  tho 
surveys  of  Capt.  Denham,  In  H.M,S,  Herald,  in  1852.  But  each  of  these  ha4i 
been  before  known  and  partially  explored,  as  will  be  presently  seen,  These^ 
then,  are  well  determined ;  but  of  others  enumerated  here,  the  positions  and 
extent  must  be  left  for  future  examination  and  consideration. 

Commencing  with  the  northward,  the  ships  Moyal  Ckarlt^tte,  Brvnfreick^ 
and  Giuiton,  in  June,  1803,  when  in  lat.  16''  0'  S.,  long.  ^T  48'  W.,had  sound- 
ings  in  22  and  25  fathoms,,  and  thence  gradually  deepening  from  S.S.E.  to  S.E., 
16  miles,  to  60  fathoms.  This  may  be  the  edge  of  the  off-shore  soundings,  as 
the  David  Scott,  in  June,  1810,  in  lat.  16*'  35'  S,,  long.  38^  26'  W.,  had  frtim 
19  to  24  fathoms,  the  coast  in  sight  bearing  W.S,W.,  distant  about  51  miles. 

The  next  portion  is  a  patch  of  from  31  to  70  fathoms,  coarse  aand  and  coral, 
lying  in  about  le""  50'  S„  long.  36*  10'  W.,  known  as  the  Flt^  BanL  To  the 
westward  of  the  Fly  Bank  is  another  patch,  with  28  fathoms  least  water. 
Commander  Rodgers,  of  the  U,S*  ship  Adams,  1877,  describes  it  as  having  a 
general  depth  of  30  fathoms,  and  as  being  15  miles  long  in  an  E.N.E.  and 
W.8,W.  direction,  and  10  miles  broad.  The  centre  of  the  bank  is  in  lat, 
17*  7'  8.,  long.  36^  54'  W.  The  Icaftt  water  found  was  28  fathoms,  on  the 
eastern  ^dge.  The  East,  West,  and  N.W.  sides  are  steep-to,  the  soundiogs 
deepening  suddenly  to  no  bottom  with  100  fathoms  of  line.  Tlie  bottom  is 
composed  of  red  coral  intermixed  occasionally  with  moss  and  weed. 

Airy  Shoal^  of  3  fathoms,  in  lat.  17*^  9'  S.,  long.  36°  4'  W.,  on  which  the 
barque  Professor  Airy  was  reported  to  have  grounded  in  October,  1875,  was 
unsuccesefully  searched  for  by  H.M.S.  Opal  in  April,  1876,  and  by  the  Bra- 
lilian  war  Tessel  Amquaja  in  May,  1876,  both  finding  no  indications  of  shoal 
ground,  A  search  was  also  made  by  Commander  Rodgers,  in  the  U-S*  ship 
Adams t  m  July,  1877,  who  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  shoal  does  not 
exist,  and  also  states  that  it  has  been  suggested  by  the  Brasilian  hydrographer 


•  *•  Yerh^ndeligen  coi>  betrekkelijk  het  Zeeweseii  eo  do  ZeevnArtkuaJe,*'  docr  G,  A. 
Tindal  en  Jacob  Swurt,  AmstvidAm,  1943. 
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lluit  the  Profmor  Airy  groimded  on  the  Abrolhos  Bank,  08  the  lightkccpcr 
«t  Santm  Barbara  reported  a  ressel  answering  her  description  was  seen  to  be 
aahore  for  a  short  time  within  sight  of  the  lighthouse. 

Hotspur  Bank^  presently  described,  is  1°  to  the  South  of  this.  In  June, 
1792,  the  Bushridye,  when  in  lat.  18*"  35'  S.,  long.  35""  54'  W.,  by  chronometer, 
and  35^  66^  by  Innars,  had  soundings  in  30,  32,  and  33  fathoms,  coral  rock. 
The  next  to  tiie  southward  is  a  shoal,  marked  on  the  chart,  of  30  to  73  fathoms, 
in  lat.  20-  15'  S.,  long.  36**  25'  W.  To  the  West  of  this  is  the  Victoria  Bank, 
presently  described.*  In  lat.  31''  56'  S.,  long.  SS''  56'  W.,  some  discoloured 
water  was  seen  by  the  Zephyr,  as  shown  on  the  chart ;  and  at  V  West  of  this 
is  the  sounding  obtained  by  H.M.S.  Pilot,  in  1843. 

All  these  banks  have  more  or  less  of  one  characteristic,  that  of  having  a  hard 
ecnralline  crust,  and  also  of  being  very  steep-to.  The  depths  between  them 
hare  not  been  ascertained,  but  exceed  from  160  to  250  fathoms.  As  they 
might  be  serviceable  in  approaching  this  coast,  as  a  means  of  verifying  the 
positioiia,  or  indicating  the  proximity  of  the  continent,  it  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  a  more  complete  knowledge  of  their  extent,  number,  and  character  were 
zeooraecL 

The  observations  of  Sir  George  Nares,  commander  of  H.M^S.  Alert,  1878, 
led  him  to  infer  that  these  banks  were  once  reefs  of  living  coral  with  shallow 
wates  over  them,  which  have  subsided  to  their  present  depth ;  but  that  tho 
subsidence  was  too  rapid  for  the  reef-building  coral  animals  to  keep  pace  there- 
with, and  the  banks  are  now  at  too  great  a  depth  for  the  coral  to  exist. 

HoTSPVS  Baitk. — The  existence  of  this  bank,  one  of  the  number  before 
alluded  to,  was  first  determined  by  a  soimding  of  47  fathoms  in  the  Hotspur, 
in  1814.  Capt  H.  M.  Denham,  in  command  of  H.M.  ships  Herald  fknd  Torch, 
on  their  way  to  the  Fiji  Islands,  in  October,  1852,  examined  and  determined 
its  extent.  *'  I  shaped  a  course  that  should  test  this  single  soimding  of  47 
fiithoms ;  and  obtaining  quicker  soundings  as  we  approached  the  assigned 
position  of  the  Hotspur,  our  casts  jumped  suddenly  from  200  fathoms,  no 
bottom,  to  27  fiithoms,  coral ;  which,  being  7  miles  in  advance  of  the  47- 
fiithoms  spot,  at  once  gave  rise  to  an  idea  that  the  bank  might  cover  a  con- 
siderable space  with  perhaps  shoaler  water.  No  time  was  lost  in  taking  up  an 
anchorage  upon  it.  The  atmosphere  favoured  our  morning,  noon,  and  evening 
observations,  so  that  latitude  and  longitude  were  satisfactorily  obtained.  It 
blew  sufficiently  moderate  from  N.E.  to  detach  the  boats,  and  before  the  swell 
disturbed  us  we  obtained  sufficient  to  show  that  we  had  anchored  upon  a 
steep'to  bank  of  coralline  crust,  extending  14  miles  N.W.  and  S.E.,  and  10 
miles  in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction,  with  as  little  as  25  fathoms  on  the  middlo 
of  it,  and  which  deepened  suddenly  from  30  fathoms  to  70  and  200  fathoms, 
without  bottom.  We  could  not  detect  the  slightest  ciurent  nor  discolouratioii 
that  would  indicate  so  abrupt  a  feature  in  ocean  water,  by  ripple  or  otherwise. 
The  lead  brought  up  a  few  specimens,  but  the  dredge  and  anchor  brought  up 


*  An  island  difftinguiAhed  by  the  name  of  Ateensao,  or  Portuguese  Ascension,  has  formerly 
been  deeeribed,  and  laid  to  lie  at  the  duttanoe  of  about  100  loaguea  to  the  weetward  of  tho 
Isle  of  Trinidad.  Doubta  were  long  since  entertained  as  to  its  exiatenoe,  and  they  may 
now  be  considered  as  verified. 
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nothing,  and  the  fishing  lines  were  very  successful.  We  dcttTmined  the 
hititudc  of  the  N.W.  extreme  of  this  bank  to  be  17"  51'  30"  S.,  and  the 
longitude,  with  the  subsequent  rates  at  Bio,  36**  5'  9^  W.,  and  the  Tariation 
6^  33'  WJ' 

A  recent  cxanujiation  (1877)  of  IIot«purBaiik  by  Comm.  Rodgers,  of  the  U.S. 
ship  Adams^  has  shown  that  the  bank  is  more  extens^re*  than  was  formerly 
eupposed,  its  leng^  being  22  miles  in  an  E.  by  N.  and  \V.  by  S.  direction,  and 
ita  breadth  12  miles;  the  deptlis  obtained  varying  from  32  to  48  fathoms,  oornU 
with  a  f^encral  depth  of  33  fathoms.  PVom  the  €^dge  of  the  bank  the  smincl- 
ings  increase  euddenly  to  no  bottom  with  lOD  fathoms  of  line.  The  N.W.  ex- 
treme of  the  bank  is  in  hit.  17''  50'  S.,  long.  36^  7'  W. 

VicTOEiA  Bank.— For  a  knowledge  of  the  extent  of  this  bank  we  are  also 
indebted  to  Captain  Dcnhara.  Ita  existence  w»i8  first  made  known  by  the 
Montague^  in  1813.  A  portion  of  it  had  been  sounded  by  Commodore  Sinclair, 
in  the  U.S.  frigate  Conyrvas^  in  1817,  as  rektcd  in  Brackenridge's  account  uf 
the  voyage  ;  the  depths  Uiere  foimd  wTre  35  fathoms,  and  they  were  lost  in 
lat.  20^  30'  S.,  long.  37''  30  W.  It  was  therefore  called  the  Coni/rcss  Bank. 
In  August^  1849,  the  TJ^S.  ship  John  Adami  explored  its  S.E.  positioti.* 
Captfiin  Dcnbam's  remarks,  continued  from  the  previous  description,  arc  as 
follow  :— 

Pursuing  om*  f^earch  for  the  Montague  Shoal,  at  9  miles  farther  eastwanl 
than  it  was  reported,  wc  struck  it  in  31  fathoms,  from  a  long  line  of  180,  with 
the  deep-sea  lead,  and  no  bottom.  We  were  forty -eight  hours  buffeting  with 
a  Bouth-caster  before  wc  could  obtain  an  ^mchor  hold  of  this  bank,  to  which 
my  attention  had  been  spcciayy  directed.  Eventuiilly  we  occupied  three 
positions  on  it ;  llie  Torch  joined  us,  and  we  soon  traced  out  a  tolerably  flat 
bunk  of  35  fathoms,  bending  to  the  South,  in  iU  general  direction  from  N.W. 
to  N.R,  72  miles  in  length,  and  12  miles  in  breadth,  with  one  spot  at  its  N.E. 
extreme  of  only  \9  fathoms.  Wc  found  a  current  to  the  S.W,  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  per  hour.  The  imme  description  of  fish  as  on  the  Hotepiu* 
were  found  in  abundance.  The  swabs  which  we  let  down  on  it  from  different 
parts  of  tbe  ships  entangled  some  maiisive  specimens,  while  the  crusted  surface 
would  yield  nothing  to  the  dredge  or  palm  of  the  anchor.  Our  observations 
on  tliis  bank  place  it  in  lat.  20^  45'  8    S,,  long.  37^^  47  33"  W. 

The  French  frigate  BvIIe  Poule,  in  March,  1843,  tried  for  soundings  at  90 
miles  to  the  East  of  the  assigned  position  of  Congress  Bank,  commencing  in 
lat.  20^^  25'  S.,  long.  35=  49*  W.,ajid  terminating  in  lat.  20  33' S.,  long,  35"  58'. 
She  found  from  18  to  20  fathoms^  coral  bottom.  Although  there  is  thus  a 
difference  of  nearly  90  miles  in  the  longitude  and  that  j^iatcd  for  Congress 
Bank,  it  is  possible  that  they  may  be  the  same.  Ilie  longitude  of  the  BclU 
Pouic  may  be  taken  as  near  the  truth. 

Pilot  Bank. — H.M.S.  Pihi,  Capt.  Jervis,  in  1843,  struck  a  banjc  of  sound- 
ings in  from  9  to  35,  16,  and  35  fathoms,  extending  N.E.  and  S.W.,  from  lat. 
2V  38'  S.,  long.  3^  35',  to  lat.  2^  51',  long.  39°  50',  or  about  15  miles  in 


•  See  CiiptAin  Powt  U'l*  (comamndinK  the  /©A*»  Ad4nini)  letter  re«pc€ting  hU  «onn*Jin»?s 
in  th*3  *'  Anoakii  Uytlrognphiqtios,"  7oh  hi,  p.  2;»9,  mid  ilie  **  ^[llutic&l  Mngtueino/'  14^^ 
p.  187. 
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extent  Within  this  there  is  a  depth  of  above  160  futhoms  between  it  and  the 
■heal  water  extending  off  Cape  San  Thome.  Whether  a  less  depth  than  this 
oi  9  fiithoms  exists  in  this  locality  has  been  doubted,  but  depths  of  5^  and 
4}  fiithoms  have  been  reported  within  25  miles  of  the  Cape.  This  must  be  left 
lor  future  detemdnation,  though  the  uneven  nature  of  the  bottom  in  this 
iricinity  would  render  such  a  fact  not  improbable. 


8.  THE  ISLAND  OF  ASCENSION. 

This  solitary  island  is  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  on 
AiKcension  Day,  1501,  from  which  it  takes  its  name.  It  was  taken  possession  of 
by  Great  Britain  in  1 8 1 5,  being  then  uninhabited.  Lying  in  the  track  of  shipping 
bound  to  the  Cape,  it  has  received  much  attention  from  the  English  Govern- 
ment,  towards  its  resources  as  a  place  of  refreshment  for  vessels  passing.  As 
will  be  found  by  the  subsequent  description,  its  natural  advantages  have  been 
signally  improved ;  however,  in  the  year  1881  the  government  decided  to 
abandon  the  island  as  a  sanatorium,  and  to  reduce  the  establishment,  retaining 
it  only  for  service  as  a  small  coal  dep6t. 

The  position  of  Ascension  seems  to  be  tolerably  well  ascertained,  and  may 
therefore  be  depended  on  as  a  point  of  departure,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  re- 
sults given  by  the  following  observers. 

Capt.  Sabine,  who  made  some  observations  in  1822  for  fixing  the  position  of 
this  island,  gave  it  as  in  lat.  7°  55'  48"  S.,  long.  14°  23'  46"  W.  lliese  obser- 
rations  consisted  of  164  (16  sets)  lunar  distances,  made  in  the  new  Barrack 
Square  during  the  months  of  June  and  July  in  the  above  year. 

According  to  the  chronometric  measurements  of  Captain  Foster  from  St. 
Helena,  Barrack  Square  is  in  long.  14°  25'  23*',  and  by  a  similar  measurement 
by  Admiral  FitzRoy,  it  is  in  14°  24'  40"  W. 

Commodore  Owen  gives  the  longitude  of  Georgetown,  from  observations 
made  in  the  Leven,  in  1826,  in  the  N.W.  Bay  of  Ascension,  as  14**  26'  20" ;  and 
Capt  Vidal,  in  1828,  made  it  14°  26'  12".  The  mean  of  these  five  authorities 
is  14®  25'  18",  the  longitude  which  is  given  in  the  table. 

The  island  was  more  completely  surveyed  in  1838,  by  Capt.  G.  A.  Bedford, 
R.N.,  who  takes  Admiral  FitzRoy's  longitude,  viz.,  14°  24'  20",  as  that  of 
Barrack  Square. 

The  Island  of  Ascension  is  of  an  elliptic  form,  its  greatest  diameter  from 
East  to  West  being  7f  miles,  and  its  shortest,  from  North  to  South,  6  miles, 
llie  area  of  its  base  at  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  38  square  miles,  and  its  cir- 
cumference about  22  miles.  It  had  formerly  a  population,  chiefly  of  Royal 
Marines,  of  about  500. 

^Vscension  is  of  volcanic  origin,  and  of  comparatively  recent  formation,  its 
siirfnc^  being  exceedingly  irregular,  and  presenting  from  the  sea  a  barren  and 
forbidding  appearance,     llic  highest  peak,  or  Green  Mountain,  is  elevated 
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2,H18  ft.  above  the  sea.  and  may  therefore  be  seen  from  a  frignte*B  dvok  at  the 
distanee  of  65  mile**.  The  latitude  of  this  summit  is  7**  56'  58*  S.,  and  if  the 
longitude  of  the  fort  be  14'  25  J",  that  of  the  peak  will  be  14°  21'  9",  From  tlie 
fiummit  of  the  Green  Mountain  about  forty  hUh  may  be  seen  of  different  mag- 
nitudes, being  extinguished  craters,  which  have  at  different  periods  of  the  rol- 
canoes  actually  given  vent  to  its  fires.  PVom  many  of  these  craters  one  may 
trace  distinctly  the  direction  of  the  lava  currents  on  their  way  to  the  sea. 

All  the  different  varieties  of  the  lavas  of  Vesuvius  may  be  found  here,  appa- 
rently in  a  rapid  progress  of  decomposition,  so  that  at  some  future  period  this 
island,  like  other  volcanoes,  will  be  one  ma.<s  of  rich  mould.  Many  of  the  round 
conical  hills  are  already  fit  for  being  planted  with  vines,  their  soil  being  com- 
posed of  aiihes  and  a  ferruginous  earthy  a  decomposition  of  calcined  ores  of  iron. 
Of  thi.'*  description  is  Red  Cross  Hill,  near  the  anchorage,  having  an  elevation 
of  816  ft.  above  the  sea;  but  so  dry  and  porous  is  the  soil,  that  no  sooner  does 
the  rain  fbll»  than  it  is  absorbed  and  disappears. 


A$ccntioH  UUtnd,  h\  JF,  hg  X.  |  K,  9  miAw. 
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A*Ptnaion,  $4arinf  Wftt,  di»ttM$  21  to  24  miUt. 

The  principal  cultivation  is  on  and  above  Green  Mountain,  where  it  rdna 
more  frequently  than  on  the  less  elevated  parts  of  the  island.  The  principal 
jBjiirden  is  2,500  ft.  above  the  sea ;  here  the  climate  is  delightful,  ibe  tempei-a- 
ture  during  the  daythi»e  being  generally  alxHJt  74"^,  that  at  the  landing  place 
near  the  fort  being  85°.  The  temperature  on  the  peak  is  still  lower ;  my 
thermomeUT,  exposed  to  the  current  of  air  sweeping  over  the  peak,  fell  to  60**; 
this  was  at  1**  p.m.,  the  instrument  being  in  the  shade,  and  the  sun  shining  at 
the  timcp  llie  summit  of  Green  Mountain  is  covered  with  rock  roses  and 
several  species  of  fern  and  mosses,  indigenous  to  the  island.  There  were  about 
100  acres  of  land  cultivated  in  1830,  and  above  1,000  more  fit  for  cultivation 
by  the  plough,  on  and  about  Orcen  Mountain,  independent  of  many  ravines 
and  hollows,  containing  a  rich  soil,  where  no  doubt  frait  and  other  useful  trees 
could  be  planted. 

The  climate  of  Adcenwon  is  perhaps  as  healthy  as  in  any  part  of  the  world, 
and  its  salubrity  in  no  doubt  owing  to  the  constant  trade  wind  blowing  in  a 
moderate  breeze,  ventilating  and  cooling  every  part  of  the  island  ;  the  dryness 
of  the  air,  and  the  absence  of  nuirsh  or  moist  soils  contribute  to  the  elasticity 
and  buoyancy  of  the  air,  and  render  the  inland  a  mo^t  dciiirable  spot  for  an 
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inTalid,  who  might  be  transplanted  from  Tartar  Stairs  to  the  mountain  in  two 
bonrs,  the  distance  being  7  miles,  from  a  temperature  of  84'*  to  one  of  74^* 

Abundance  of  puislain  grows  among  the  rocks,  stones,  and  crevices  of  the 
clifb ;  this  yegetable  is  eaten  by  the  cattle,  and  is  capable  of  keeping  them 
alive  and  in  tolerable  condition,  as  was  evident  from  a  bullock  making  his 
escape,  and  being  absent  five  or  six  months,  during  which  time  he  had  nothing 
to  eat  but  purslain. 

The  animals  that  are  found  in  a  wild  state  *Te  rats,  oats,  goats,  and  land- 
crabs  ;  the  cats  are  numerous,  but  instead  of  destroying  the  rats,  they  take  up 
their  abode  in  the  neighbourhood  of  places  frequented  by  the  different  species 
of  sea-fowl  that  visit  the  island.  The  goats,  rats,  and  land-crabs  are  great 
enemies  to  iarming,  destroying  all  sorts  of  plants  and  fruit ;  they  are,  therefore, 
lolled  in  great  numbers  by  the  garrison,  and  may  ultimately  be  extirpated.  The 
weather  side  of  the  island  is  high  and  inaccessible,  with  an  iron-bound  coast, 
and  deep  water.  No  part  of  the  coast  is  accessible  from  S.  W.  Bay,  round  the 
South  point  of  the  island,  and  as  far  as  N.E.  Bay. 

From  the  South  point  of  S.  W.  Bay,  and  along  the  lee  side  of  the  island  to 
English  Bay,  there  is  an  excellent  anchorage  in  from  10  to  20  fathoms  water, 
sand  and  mud ;  within  the  distance  of  6  miles  300  sail  might  be  anchored  at 
the  distance  of  100  &thoms  from  each  other  ;  for,  although  the  coast  from  the 
fort  round  to  S.W.  Bay  be  rocky,  with  foul  ground  extending  about  half  a 
mile  into  the  sea,  yet  I  found  the  bottom  perfectly  clear  without  the  depth  of 
10  fiithoms. 

I  have  already  stated  that  upwards  of  forty  craters  have,  in  former  times,  been 
in  a  state  of  activity.  Now  the  island  lying  within  the  limits  of  a  constant 
brisk  S.E.  trade  wind,  the  ashes,  pumice  dust,  &c.,  ejected  by  the  volcanoes, 
have  been  carried  by  the  wind  into  the  sea  to  leeward  of  the  island,  and  formed 
an  excellent  anchorage ;  the  bank  thus  formed  has,  in  the  course  of  time,  been 
augmented  by  vast  quantities  of  small  shells,  ground  up  together,  and  polished 
by  the  action  of  the  waves  ;  and  it  is  those  fine  pieces  of  shells  that  form  the 
various  beaches  on  the  lee  side  of  the  island,  where  the  sea  turtle  deposits  her 
eggs  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

Wherever  there  is  a  prevailing  current  in  the  air  or  ocean,  at  an  island,  the 
dust  in  the  air,  or  the  mud  in  the  sea,  is  carried  by  the  current,  and  deposited 
to  leeward,  where  a  bank  is  formed  on  which  ships  may  anchor;  this  is 
the  case  at  St  Helena,  Ascension,  the  Madeiras,  the  Canaries,  Cape  Verde 
Islands,  &c. 

Ascension  is  visited  by  the  sea  turtle  between  Christmas  and  Midsummer^ 
and  it  is  supposed  that  during  the  above  period  each  female  makes  three  or 
four  nests.  The  animal  remains  on  the  coasts  of  the  island  till  fifty  or  sixty 
eggs  are  fit  for  being  deposited  in  the  sand.  She  then  lands  on  the  beach, 
between  ten  o'clock  at  night  and  foiu*  in  the  morning,  and,  going  sometimee 


*  Tlie  year  U  divided  into  two  seatons — ^tbe  hot  months  commencing  in  December,  and 
ending  in  May,  the  cool  season  extending  through  the  remaining  months.  The  thenno* 
meter  rangee  throughout  the  year  in  the  low  lands  from  70*  to  88**  (it  has  been  as  high  as 
90^),  and  averages  83*  ;  in  the  high  lands  it  ranges  from  62*  to  82*,  and  areraget  70*.  The 
ialaad,  I  apprehend,  is  not  subject  to  a  rainy  season. — Cmptain  Brmtdnth,  R.E, 

8.  A.  O.  2  I      ; 


15U  or  200  yards  above  high  water  mark»  digs  a  krge  pit,  about  8  or  10  ft.  in 
diameter,  and  2  or  3  ft.  deep,  where  the  eggs  are  deposited  and  carefully 
coveTed  with  sand ;  she  then  leaves  them  to  nature.  In  about  nine  or  ten 
weeks  the  young  turtle  breaks  it8  prison,  and,  working  its  way  upwards  through 
the  flandf  gains  the  surface,  and  proceeds  directly  to  the  sea.  Should  this  jour- 
ney happen  in  daylight,  many  of  the  young  animals  are  picked  up  and  devoured 
by  the  man-of-war  bird,  who  may  be  seen  hovering  over  the  turtlea'  nests.  For 
this  species  of  warfare  in  destroying  the  young  turtle,  the  man-of-war  bird  is 
«hot,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  by  the  officers  of  the  garrison. 

There  iwe  abundance  of  excellent  fish  to  be  caught  among  the  rocks  through' 
out  the  year,  such  as  rock  cod,  conger,  cavalhos,  &c. ;  they  are  so  plentiful 
that  a  boat's  crew  may  catch  enough  for  a  frigate's  ahip^s  company.  The  best 
place  for  fishing  is  on  the  reef,  near  the  anchorage,  beginning  with  a  piece  of 
salt  pork  for  a  bait,  and  afterwards  cutting  up  a  fish  for  bait.  Cray-fish  are 
also  oaught  near  the  mouths  of  caverns  amongst  the  rocks  towards  English  Bay. 
The  method  is  as  follows :- — hang  a  piece  of  fish  or  pork  by  a  string  a  short 
distance  below  the  surface  of  the  water  at  the  mouth  of  a  cavern,  the  cray-fish 
observing  it  w^ill  rise  to  the  bait,  and  may  be  taken  by  hand* 

The  coast  to  leewaixl  of  the  island  is  bold  and  clear  from  English  Bay  to  the 
fort  near  Tartar  Stairs.  About  a  mile  to  the  N.E,  of  the  fort  there  is  a  small 
bay,  with  a  spot  of  sand  on  it,  on  whiefi  a  boat  may  land  among  wild  and 
irregular  climpers.  This  spot  has  been  dignified  by  the  name  of  Comfort  Cove 
(now  called  Comfortless  Cove),  and  extolled  very  ranch  above  its  merits.  From 
the  foot  of  Fort  Cockbum  round  to  the  westward  as  far  as  S.W,  Bay,  the 
coast  is,  as  already  observed,  rocky.  The  reef  runs  out  about  seven-tenths  of 
a  mile  from  the  fort  in  a  N,W.  direction.  It  is  composed  of  uneven  masses  of 
hard,  pointed  lava,  with  spots  of  white  sand  in  the  hollow  places ;  there  are 
many  of  these  pointed  rocks  on  which  a  ship  would  strike,  and  on  some  of 
which  ships  have  actually  struck  ;  and  to  prevent  such  accidents  for  the  future, 
a  large  buoy  is  now  moored  near  the  extremity  of  the  reef,  on  a  rock  having 
30  ft.  water  on  it.  The  foOowing  are  its  marks:— the  flagstaflf  on  the  fort  in 
a  line  with  the  N.E.  comer  of  the  jetty,  near  the  crane  at  Tartar  Stairs,  and 
the  peak  of  the  Green  Motmtain  just  touching  the  edge  of  lied  Cross  Hill. 
Should  the  buoy  be  gone,  by  keeping  in  10  fathoms  a  ship  will  avoid  all  the 
dangers  on  the  reef. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  very  beavj^  swell  seta  in  from  the  south-west- 
ward, occasioned  by  pahs  of  wind  without  the  limits  of  the  trade  winds  in  the 
South  Atlimtic,  The  long  swell  rolling  in  against  the  wind,  and  meeting  with 
shoal  water  and  the  uneven  rocky  bottom  of  the  reef,  breaks  high  and  with 
violence,  sweeping  away  thousands  of  tons  of  sand  from  the  beach  into  deep 
water  ;  this  sand  is  again  thrown  on  shore  in  fine  smooth  weather. 

About  half  a  mile  inland  from  S.W.  Bay,  and  behind  the  lava  currents, 
lying  near  the  beach,  tliere  is  a  tract  of  land  of  comparatively  smooth  surface, 
and  of  consitlcrabk  dimensions ;  the  soil  is  very  rich,  but  so  dry  and  dusty, 
as  seldom  to  exhibit  any  other  verdure  than  a  little  purslain.  A  little  ferther 
to  the  south-eusiwiird,  and  behind  some  high  conical  hills,  there  is  a  sandy 
plain,  having  an  area  of  perhaps  20  or  30  acres.  This  level  is  surrounded  by 
the  above-mentioned  conical  hills  on  the  North,  and  on  every  other  aide  by 
high  ridges  of  lava,  through  which  the  rains  have  worn  **  fiumaii,*'  or  water* 
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I  by  which  considerable  quantities  of  sand  and  pumice  have  been  dis- 
chaiged  into  the  plain.  I  could  trace  very  distinctly  a  line  of  pumice  and 
other  floating  materials  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  along  the  lee  side  of  the  plain, 
left  as  the  kui  high-waUr  mark,  and  showing  most  clearly  that  at  times  there 
baa  been  a  depth  of  several  feet  of  fresh  water  in  the  vaUey,  a  quantity  suffi-^ 
eient  to  snpjdy  the  island  for  many  years.  This  affords  the  strongest  proof  of 
the  occasional  heaTy  rains  that  must  &\1  at  Ascension,  and  points  out  the  pro- 
priety of  oonstmcting  tanks  in  eligible  situations. 

Aacenaion,  without  water  and  wood,  was  formerly  frequented  only  on  account 
of  ita  turtles.  ^Of  this  article,"  says  Capt.  Leslie  (1775),  "the  island  fur- 
mahea  the  finest  in  the  creation  ;  the  females  from,  I  suppose,  hundreds  of 
leagues  around,  come  here  to  lay  their  eggs,  on  which  employment  they  are 
taken  at  night;  so  that  they  are  not  only  fat  and  large,  but  in  the  highest  per- 
fection for  eating.  Their  weight,  in  general,  is  from  400  to  700  pounds.  They 
are,  of  all  I  ever  tasted,  the  fattest  and  finest ;  all  others  I  ever  saw  before 
bear  no  comparison  with  them." 

Daring  the  confinement  of  Napoleon  on  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  the  British 
Government,  in  1815,  deemed  it  requisite  to  take  possession  of  Ascension  as  a 
military  station,  and  a  sloop's  crew,  under  Lieut.  Cuppage,  was  maintained 
upon  it,  who  contrived  to  form  a  few  small  gardens;  after  which,  in  1821, 
Major  John  Campbell,  with  two  lieutenants  and  a  small  party  of  marines, 
proceeded  in  the  Heron  brig,  Capt.  Hanmer,  to  garrison  the  island  for  three 
years. 

Near  Dampier's  Springs  a  house  was  built,  and  gardens  laid  out  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  vegetables ;  but  little  more  was  then  effected  on  the  island,  except 
the  erection  of  some  scattered  huts  on  the  leeward  shore,  and  the  clearing  of  a 
few  necessary  roads.  After  the  death  of  Napoleon,  it  being  determined  by 
the  Admiralty  Board  to  make  Ascension  a  dep6t  and  place  of  refreshment  for 
the  use  of  the  African  squadron,  a  detachment  from  the  corps  of  Royal  Marines 
relieved  the  naval  garrison  in  1822.  A  year  after  this  epoch  in  the  annals  of 
Ascension,  a  fever  of  the  most  virulent  kind  was  unfortunately  introduced  on 
the  island  by  H.M.S.  Bonn,  which  for  a  while  suspended  the  exertions  of  the 
new  settlers.  Many  women  and  children,  the  families  of  the  soldiers,  were  by 
this  time  located  there,  the  population  amoimting  altogether  to  about  150 
souls ;  but,  sad  to  say,  of  these  more  than  a  third  were  swept  off  in  a  short 
space  of  time  by  the  exterminating  pestilence. 

The  following  particulars  of  this  island  have  been  given  by  Mr.  Webster : — 
On  the  10th  of  February,  1830,  H.M.S.  Chanticleer  left  St.  Helena,  and,  after 
a  delightful  passage  of  four  days,  arrived  at  Ascension.  The  scene  from  the 
anchorage  has  a  barren  aspect,  although  warmed  by  the  light  colour  of  the 
sand.  The  island  is  interspersed  with  broken  ridges  of  lava  and  scattered 
hills,  separated  by  extensive  plains.  The  surfece  generally  consists  of  ridges 
of  naked  rock,  hills  of  cinders,  and  plains  of  ashes,  dust,  and  lava.  The 
general  contour  of  the  hills,  and  the  blending  of  their  different  colours,  impart 
a  soft  and  pleasing  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  spectator ;  the  blackness  of  ono 
hill  is  relieved  by  the  ash-grey  tinge  of  another,  and  the  brick-burnt  soil  of 
one  cone  b  contrasted  with  Ihe  pxmiice  or  brown  lava  of  an  adjacent  or 
opposite  one.     By  this  variety  and  alternation  of  colour  the  monotony  which 
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would  otherwise  preyail  is  broken,  and  the  Bcenery  in  some  parts  assttmes  a 
wild  and  picturesque  character. 

On  the  lee  side  of  the  island  is  the  garrison  establishment,  now  dignified  by 
the  name  of  George  Town^  and  conaiating  of  wooden  houses.  Besides  these, 
contiguous  to  them,  is  the  government  store,  a  substantial  stone  building ;  a 
Tery  neat  and  respectable  hospital  establishment  on  a  small  scale,  for  the 
reception  of  patients  from  the  ships,  and  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  them 
with  medicine  ;  a  very  good  smith's  shop  ;  a  public  mess  room,  and  a  row  of 
humble  buildings  for  the  garrison  officers.  On  Cross  Hill,  close  to  the 
anchorage,  is  a  signal  post,  which  communicates  with  the  mountain  house ; 
and  Captain  Bate,  the  comraandaQt,  had  erected  a  house  for  himself  on  the 
brow  of  a  hill  to  the  eastward  of  the  garrison.  An  admirable  pier  or  jetty, 
terminated  by  a  rock,  forms  the  landing-place,  on  which  is  a  crane,  for  the 
purpose  of  loading  and  unloading  boats. 

The  hills  arc  numerous  and  of  various  heights,  but  the  most  elevated  one  is 
that  called  the  Green  3fountain,  from  the  light  hue  of  the  verdure  on  its 
summit*  It  is  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island  (toward  the  S,E,),  and  is 
2,816  ft.  in  height  above  the  sea,  rising  ae  a  graceful  oasis  amidst  waste  and 
desolation  ;  for  around  it  is  to  be  found  neither  verdure,  shade,  nor  shelter,  but 
one  entire  field  of  lava.  The  lofty  ridge  of  the  Green  Mountain  arrests  the 
watery  vopours  that  would  pass  it,  and  supplying  George  Town,  by  means  of 
pipes,  constitutes  the  chief  blessing  of  the  island.  It  is  said  also  to  have 
1,200  acres  of  land  on  its  summit  available  for  agricultural  purposes.  There 
is  a  good  road  from  George  Town  to  the  Green  Mountain^  the  distance  to  the 
foot  of  it  being  3 J-  miles  (EiigEsh),  and  to  the  summit  6  miles.  A  party  of 
men  are  usually  employed  on  the  Green  Mountain  in  cultivating  the  land, 
attending  the  tanks,  and  looking  after  the  live  stock.  The  neat  little  esta- 
blishment, called  the  Mountain  House y  is  at  an  elevation  of  2,250  ft.,  and  is 
romantically  situated  on  the  brow  of  the  hill.  A  little  garden  is  attached  to 
it,  backed  by  a  wall  of  black  cinders,  tlirough  which  rushes  a  stream  of  cool 
refreshing  water.  The  view  from  this  place  over  the  whole  island  is  awfuUy 
grand ;  not  a  vestige  of  green  is  to  be  seen  below  the  favoured  mountain. 
Independent  of  the  pleasure  of  the  ride,  it  is  worth  the  excursion  only  to 
obtain  a  draught  of  the  cool  water  dripping  from  the  fountain.  Craters  of 
extingxiished  volcanoes  are  seen  in  all  directions  over  the  mountain,  omoimting 
to  about  thirty.  They  vary  from  100  to  300  ft.  in  height,  and  are  in  general 
circular.  One  of  these,  more  terrific  and  rugged  in  its  appearance  than  the 
rest,  is  called  the  Devir^  Riding  Ground;  this  being  an  elevated  moimd,  about 
half  a  mile  in  circumference,  with  a  road  winding  round  it  to  the  summit, 
walled  in  on  the  lower  side  by  a  ridge  of  lava. 

The  Green  Mountain  supplies  the  party  of  George  Town  with  w^ater, 
vegeUibles,  fodder  for  horses,  and  pasture  for  a  few  cows.  In  the  dales,  here 
and  there,  a  few  hananas  have  been  produced;  and  the  pineapple,  though 
deficient  in  flavour.  The  Cape  gooseberry,  a  delicious  fruit,  is  very  abundant 
on  the  mountain,  and  affords  the  luxury  of  a  tart ;  it  is  a  species  of  winter 
cherry.  The  caitor»oil  plant  thrives  there,  and  a  crop  of  Indian  com  has 
been  produced,  ll^e  residence  on  the  mountain  is  cool  and  agreeable,  the 
temperature  being  generally  12''helow  that  of  the  plains ;  but  it  is  not  without 
its  disadvantages,   being  continually   enveloped  in  mist,  which  renders  the 
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babitatioiis  damp,  but  not  unhealthy.  Goats  were  at  one  time  very  plentiful 
on  the  island,  but  they  are  now  reduced  to  a  small  herd,  and  hunting  them 
£>rm8  one  of  the  chief  amusements  of  the  island. 

The  island  is  yery  much  infested  with  rats.  Domestic  animals  are  reared 
with  success,  and  the  fowls  form  a  valuable  supply  for  the  table.  The  Green 
Mountain  abounds  with  Guinea-fowl,  which  affords  amusement  to  the  sports- 
men during  the  season,  from  April  to  September.  On  the  northern  side  of 
the  mountain  is  the  drip  of  water  called  Dampier^s  Sprin^s^  because  dis- 
covered by  the  celebrated  navigator  of  that  name,  lliis  he  did  by  watching 
a  flock  of  goats,  and  observing  where  they  went  to  drink.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Dampier's  vessel,  the  Eoehuck^  foundered  near  Ascension  in  1701, 
and  that  the  crew  saved  themselves  on  the  island,  where,  after  staying  three 
weeks,  they  were  taken  off  by  an  English  ship.  These  springs  are  the  treasures 
of  the  island* 

The  turtle  season  commences  in  December,  and  lasts  till  May  or  June. 
During  the  height  of  the  season  from  forty  to  fifty  are  turned  in  a  night;  they 
are  taken  when  they  come  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  sand.  There  are  three 
or  four  bays  to  leeward  which  they  most  commonly  frequent,  and  two  men 
are  placed  during  the  season  to  turn  them  at  night ;  they  are  then  conveyed 
m  carts  to  ponds  where  they  are  kept  for  provision.  It  is  remarkable  that  no 
male  turtle  have  ever  been  seen ;  and  that  the  young  ones,  after  they  are 
batched  about  four  or  five  months,  and  are  about  the  size  of  one's  hand,  crawl 
tway,  and  are  never  seen  again  until  they  are  400  pounds  weight.  They  are 
generally  from  400  to  800  pounds  weight  when  taken  in  the  season ;  and  are 
ke^t  in  two  ponds,  about  400  to  500  being  the  number  generally  taken. 

Amongst  Uie  articles  of  food,  the  eggs  of  the  wide-awake  furnish  an  impor- 
tant item,  ten  thousand  dozen  being  often  taken  in  one  week  during  the 
season ;  they  resemble  plovers'  eggs,  and  though  the  bird  is  small,  the  egg  is 
nearly  the  size  of  that  of  the  common  fowl.  The  season  is  irregular,  about 
three  times  in  two  years.  The  indigenous  birds  are  nine  in  number ;  the 
beautiful  man-of-war  bird,  black  with  white  breast  and  a  stripe  of  white  on 
each  wing,  the  wings  measuring  7  ft.  from  tip  to  tip ;  two  kinds  of  gannet, 
two  booby  tribe,  the  wide-awake,  two  petrel,  and  the  boatswain  bird,  with  its 
long  feathers  depending  from  its  tail.  Ail  these  are  in  considerable  nimibers, 
and  whiten  the  rocks  where  they  haunt.  The  man-of-war  bird  feeds  on  fish ; 
but  not  being  able  to  take  its  food,  it  watches  the  booby  returning  with  a 
fish,  pounces  upon  it,  and  carries  off  the  fish.  The  fish  for  food  here  are  the 
rock  cod,  the  cavalha  (rather  coarse  when  large,  but  good  eating  when  small), 
the  conger  eel,  their  best  fish  ;  the  snipper  or  soldier  (a  beautiful  fish,  quite 
red  and  golden  when  first  caught) ;  and  a  quaotity  of  a  fish,  with  dark  skin 
and  beautiful  bright  purple  streaks,  abound,  but  ore  not  good  eating ;  oysters 
also  abound,  but  are  rather  coarse,  and  not  much  eaten.  They  have  mullet,  but 
I  have  not  seen  it.  •  We  have  turtle  in  various  ways — soups,  broth,  excellent 
cutlets  like  veal,  and  in  pies,  which  are  very  good. — Journal  of  the  Geogra- 
phical Society y  vol.  v.,  p.  262. 

The  climate  of  Ascension  is  considered  as  singularly  healthy.  In  the  heart 
of  the  8.E.  trade  wind,  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean,  with  the  driest  soil  in  the 
woidd,  and  the  total  exclusion  of  anything  like  swamp  or  nuu^,  and  the 
absence  nearly  of  all  vegetation,  there  is  nothing  to  taint  the  air,  or  to  pro- 
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duce  impurity*  Fever  has  occasionally  been  imported  from  the  pestiferous 
coast  of  Africa,  but  there  is  none  epidemic  or  peculiar  to  this  island.  A  mild 
species  of  dysentery  is  the  most  common  complaint,  and  beyond  this  we  caimot 
specify  any.  The  people  on  the  island  have  a  healthy  appearance «  and  they 
expose  themselves  to  the  sun  without  any  ill  effect.  Sores  heal  readily,  frac- 
tures unite  quickly,  inflammatory  complaints  are  not  obstinate,  and  every  one 
enjoys  uninterrupted  good  health.  Such  are  the  effects  of  pure  air,  and  so 
little  is  high  temperature  conducive  to  disease,  that  the  enfeebled  invalid  from 
Africa  recovers  energy^  and  strengthens  under  the  refreshing  effects  of  the 
sea  breeze.  The  thermometer  ranges  in  the  day  from  84"*  to  92^*  in  the  shade, 
during  the  period  in  which  the  sun  has  South  declination,  the  hottest  time  at 
Ascension,  or  from  September  to  March,  It  is  rarely  below  82'^  in  the  night. 
The  barometer  never  rises  above  30"  1,  nor  falls  below  29-8  ;  the  mean  for  the 
whole  year  being  29*95.  During  the  hottest  period  the  barometer  is  lowest, 
reaching  30*0  ;  but,  during  the  cooler  half  of  the  year,  the  barometer  stands 
higher,  and  generally  above  30*0.  From  March  to  September  the  thermo- 
meter ranges  from  76'^  to  62'';  and  in  the  evening  there  is  sometimes  a  little 
fall  of  dew,  but  it  is  a  very  rare  occurrence. 

The  rainy  season  at  this  island  is  about  March  and  April,  and  is  sometimes 
attended  by  only  a  few  slight  showers ;  while  other  seasons  are  remarkable 
for  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls,  llic  average  fall  of  rain  throughout  the 
year  is  very  limited,  and  it  is  this  circumstance  that  constitutes  the  great 
drawback  to  the  natural  advantages  of  the  island.  After  the  rains  the  air 
resounds  with  the  chirping  of  crickets,  the  plains  become  decked  with  a  short- 
lived verdure  from  the  purslaln,  the  rivers  are  swollen  and  even  glutted  for  a 
day,  and  the  nourishing  fluid  is  gone,  not  to  return,  perhaps,  for  years. 

'ilie  coolest  reason  of  the  year  is  the  driest.  During  the  months  of  March 
and  April  lightning  is  sometimes  seen  in  the  North  and  N-W,  quarters,  and 
an  occasional  clap  of  thunder  is  seldom  heard.  In  May  the  clouds  have  very 
frequently  a  motion  from  the  West  and  N.  W.  against  the  usual  trade,  and 
light  airs  from  those  quarters  also  occur.  The  rains  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
island  generally  occur  in  the  night,  or  in  the  ver}^  early  part  of  the  morning. 

But  what  has  been  said  of  the  climate  of  Ascension  does  not  apply  to  its 
Green  Mountain^  which  is  described  in  its  proper  place.  Here  the  tern* 
perature  ranges  from  %^°  to  86'',  averaging  about  75" ;  and  the  height  of  the 
barometer  about  27'75.  The  mountain  is  generally  more  or  less  obscured  by 
mist  some  part  of  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  will  be  shown  hereafter  that 
the  condensation  supplies  a  large  quantity  of  water  for  the  use  of  the  residents* 
with  some  to  spare  for  that  of  flhipping. 

The  phenomenon  called  the  Hollers  has  been  described  on  pp,  138 — 145. 

In  the  month  of  March,  1833,  the  island  was  found  to  be  fortified  at  all 
accessible  points.  A  battery  was  constructed,  close  to  the  landing-place,  and 
near  this  is  a  large  tank  containing  1,700  tons  of  water.  Iron  pipes,  of  Z^ 
inches  bore,  extending  33,000  ft.,  were  laid  down,  reaching  from  the  Green 
Mountain  to  the  town»  and  brought  down  to  it,  in  many  places  perpendicular, 
particularly  as  far  as  Dampier  Spring,  A  tunnel  has  been  cut  through  a  solid 
mass  of  cinder,  200  ft.  above  the  government  buildings  at  Green  Mountain,  to 
carry  the  pipe  through.  This  tunnel  is  030  ft,  long,  and  6  ft,  6  in.  in  height: 
it  was  cut  by  six  men  in  three  months.     The  stock  consisting  of  horses,  cows, 
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and  aheep,  is  alw  niaed  there ;  the  latter  being  brought  prinoipally  from  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  are  disposed  ot^  on  govemment  account,  to  any  ships 
reqnmiig  them.  There  are  about  4,000  acres  of  pasture  and  arable  land, 
infihiding  the  gardens,  &c.,  on  Green  Mountain,  in  excellent  order,  and  which 
piodiiee  many  European  as  well  as  tropical  fruit  and  vegetables.  Wild  goats, 
■till  numerous,  are  hunted  for  the  use  of  the  hospital.  Wild  Guinea  fowl,  and 
also  the  common  fowl,  are  numerous,  and  afford  good  sport  for  a  bold  sports- 
man, but  not  for  a  timid  one.  From  the  scarcity  of  homed  cattle,  and  the 
difficulty  of  providing  provender,  fresh  beef  is  issued  but  once  a  year ;  turtle, 
one  and  a  quarter  per  man,  or  twice  a  week.  The  island  is  under  martial  law, 
■o  aettlers  being  allowed  to  reside  upon  it ;  consequently  the  whole  labour  is 
performed  by  the  marines,  who  are  allowed  rations  for  extra  services.  Want 
of  rain  was  a  great  drawback ;  the  supply  of  water  from  the  springs  being 
very  limited. 

It  ia  a  curious  foct,  that  in  later  years  a  considerable  change  in  the  climate 
has  been  perceived.  For  months  together,  I  have  been  told  by  several  who 
have  been  resident  from  three  to  seven  years,  as  well  as  by  Captain  Bate,  not 
a  ekmd  would  pass  over  the  heavens,  nor  a  drop  of  water  fall ;  but  since  the 
bnd  on  the  mountain  has  been  so  much  cultivated,  a  gradual  increase  of  rain 
has  taken  place ;  seldom  more  than  a  day  now  passes  over  without  a  shower 
or  mist  on  the  mountain;  and  during  the  first  ten  da3r8  we  were  here, 
November,  1834,  constant  little  showers  fell.  The  mountaineers,  like  the 
Children  of  the  Mist,  inhabit  a  region  of  clouds  for  many  months  in  the  year, 
and  dothe  themselves  with  woollen  garments  ;  while  the  lowlanders  are  fre- 
quently perspiring  at  every  pore,  though  clad  in  linen. 

The  anchorage  is  in  Sandy  or  Clarence  Bay ;  a  prominent  rock,  on  which  is 
t  fort,  foorming  its  western  boundary.  Ships  may  anchor  in  any  part  of  this 
bay,  in  moderate  depths  of  water. 

Commanders  of  ships  coming  from  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  intending 
to  anchor  or  cruise  off  the  settlement  until  they  have  gained  supplies,  must 
observe  that  no  safe  anchorage  can  be  found  to  the  westward  of  the  fort, 
neither  is  the  shore  safe  to  approach  within  1^  mile  of  it  to  the  westward. 

The  best  guide  to  clear  the  reef  and  rock  lying  to  the  N.W.  of  the  anchorage, 
and  on  which  many  vessels  have  groimded,  is  to  keep  the  houses  and  barracks 
open  to  the  eastward  of  the  fort,  and  never  to  shut  Uiem  all  in  with,  nor  open 
them  to  the  westward  of,  the  fort,  unless  the  distance  from  the  land  be  at 
least  1}  mOe.  In  the  latter  case  they  would  be  in  great  danger  of  striking  on 
the  reef  above  mentioned,  the  spit  or  rocks  of  which  lie  nearly  a  mile  from  the 
nearest  point  of  the  shore. 

A  buoy,  painted  black  and  white,  is  laid  on  the  spot.  When  this  buoy  can 
be  seen,  a  vessel  should  never  pass  to  the  westward  of  it,  unless  her  distance 
from  the  land  be  at  least  1^  mile.  The  sea  does  not  always  break  upon  this 
rock ;  but  there  is  always  a  considerable  swell  passing  over  it. 

Ships  approaching  Sandy  Bay,  from  off  the  western  side  of  the  island,  must 
be  careful  not  to  advance  nearer  to  the  land  than  1}  mile,  untU  the  houses 
and  barracks  be  opened  to  the  eastward  of  the  fort.  They  may  then  stand 
into  Sandy  Bay  to  their  own  depths,  free  from  all  danger. 

By  attention  to  the  above  observations,  it  will  be  impossible  for  ships  to 
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meet  with  accidents ;  for  on  all  other  parts  of  the  blaiid  the  eoa^t  is  bold 

(North  not  excepted),  and  may  be  approached  to  within  a  cable's  length. 

At  the  12-feet  rock,  the  stairs,  called  Tartar  Sfairs^  bear  by  compasa 
8.E.  Jr  E.  one  quarter  of  a  mile.  At  the  lo*fcet  rock  the  same  stairs  bear 
E,S,E.,  nearly  half  a  mile-  These  rocks  are  only  two  of  many  that  compose 
the  reef  extending  from  the  foot  of  the  fort  along  shore  to  the  S.  W.  bay,  and 
mnning  out  to  seaward  a  large  half  mile  from  the  shore,  being  a  formation  of 
hard  pointed  lava  rocks,  with  spots  of  white  sand, 

A  large  buoy  is,  or  was,  on  the  N.W,  point  of  the  reef,  on  a  rock  having 
30  ft,  of  water  over  it,  with  8  fathoms  outside  of  it.  At  the  buoy  the  crane  at 
Tartar  Stairs  bears  by  compass  S.E,  by  E.  J  E.  seven-tenths  of  a  mile.  No 
ships  should  go  within  the  buoy,  or  come  nearer  to  the  reef  than  10  ^thorns  of 
water ;  for,  during  a  long  swell,  the  sea  breaks  on  the  reef  from  within  a 
cable*s  length  of  the  buoy  the  whole  way  to  the  shore. 

The  landing  place  is  on  the  flight  of  steps  at  the  extremity  of  a  wharf ;  a 
smaO  cnine  near  it  assists  boats  in  approaching,  and  persons  on  landing.  The 
beach  consists  of  very  small  fragments  of  shells,  in  some  places  so  firmly  com- 
pacted together  as  to  form  slabs,  which  may  be  worked  into  tombstones,  steps 
of  doors,  or  broken  and  burned  for  lime. 

The  inland  was  exclusively  a  naval  depot  for  the  service  of  H.M.  ships,  and 
Bjs  everything  had  to  be  brought  here,  it  was  found  necessary  to  restrict  thi 
issue  of  stores  to  merchant  vessels-  In  October,  1866,  the  Board  of  Trad 
issued  a  notice  to  the  effect  that  tcater  would  only  be  supplied  to  yessels 
great  need,  in  quantities  sufficient  to  afford  each  man  on  board  a  gallon  a  daj 
for  the  vo)rage  to  Pernambuco,  which  wOl  occupy  about  10  days,  at  a  cost 
about  8*.  per  tun. 

As  many  ships   called  here  for  refreshments  to  avoid  the  port  dues 
St.  Helena  or  elsewhere,  and  as  ILM-  ships  were  consequently  obliged  to 
put  on  short  aUownnce  of  water  and  provisions,  in  1867  the  prices  of  supplit 
were  doubled,  with  the  view  of  making  the  rates  almost  prohibitory,  and  froa 
January  Ist,  1868,  the  following  port  charges  were  put  into  operation  :^ 

f* 

For  svery  nterchmit  sMp  or  vessel,  BritiBh  cot  oars  or  foreign,  srriving  at  tho 
iBbind  for  any  purpoto  whatever  (except  she  be  oo  Government  service),  per 
ri^giatcred  ton  .,..«,*,.*«•,,  4 ..  * *.,....  1 0       t] 

For  evt^ry  en^ik,  cabc,  or  package  shipped  from  the  island  on  board  a  merchant 

ship  or  yei2M>l  .....•*••,,.,*•«.....•..... .*.... * *     I       (^  | 

For  tbd  uae  of  the  Admimlty  hoist,  every  ton  or  part  of  a  ton  raised  or  lowered 

for  any  merchflnt  «liip  or  veaael , ,  * »..••«     fi      04 

Health  001 C4V 8  fee    ,. •.... 7      S] 

Certificate  of  clearance ....•.«., ,.,•.••••••..•«••••     2      % 


Time  Signal  Ball. — In  order  that  vessels  calling  at  the  Island  of  Ascen- 
sion may  readily  find  the  error  and  rate  of  their  chronometers,  a  time  hall  is 
dropped  daily  (Sundays  excepted)  from  a  flagstaff  at  the  master's  cottage,  pre- 
cisely at  1  o^ clock  of  Greenwich  mean  time. 

The  master's  cottage  is  situated  immediately  to  the  southward  of  Hay 
Hillt  and  is  the  only  cottage  near  it  bearing  a  flagstaff.     The   ball,   wheiH 
hoisted  ready  to  drop,  is  at  a  height  of  90  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
may  be  readily  seen  from  the  anchorage.     The  longitude  of  the  flagstaff  is 
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awomed  ftt  14''  25'  30*  W.,  or  0^  57"*  42* ;  the  ball,  therefore,  is  dropped  at 
2*  18*  after  noon,  mean  time  at  Ascension. 

Vessels  not  intending  to  remain  for  the  usual  time  of  showing  the  signal 
may  haxe  the  ball  dropped  at  any  convenient  hour  of  Greenwich  time  by 
making  a  request  at  the  master's  office  at  the  oottnge.  Vessels  can  also  be 
reported  at  or  communicate  by  signal  with  Lloyd's  Commercial  Code  Signal 
SUition  here. 

Li^kiM, — ^Two  small  ,/Sjwc/ lights,  red  and  green^  are  shown  from  a  hut  on 
the  pier  in  Clarence  Bay,  when  vessels  are  approaching,  and  a  gun  is  fired 
should  a  vessel  be  seen  standing  into  danger. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  going  into  the  bay.  Run  down  to  windward  of  the 
island,  and  shave  close  round  the  North  end  to  ensure  fetching  well  in  to 
windward,  as  it  blows  right  out ;  attention  to  the  flaws  is  necessary  to  avoid 
being  taken  aback,  and  with  good  management  a  ship  will  always  go  to  the 
anchorage  without  making  a  tack.  Sail  should  be  gradually  reduced,  as  the 
•hip  runs  down,  to  topsails,  foresail,  jib,  and  spanker :  and  the  anchor  cock- 
billed  and  ready,  with  a  good  scope  of  chain,  say  50  to  60  fathoms,  as  it  some- 
times blows  fresh  off  the  high  land.  The  boarding  officer  will  suggest  to  a 
stranger  the  best  place  to  anchor.  On  rounding  the  North  point  the  ships  in 
the  bay  will  be  seen,  and  then  Georgetown,  which  is  a  perfect  pattern  of 
neatness  and  order.  The  public  buildings,  barracks,  hospital,  fort,  &cc.,  and 
the  residences  of  the  officers,  have  quite  a  picturesque  effect,  standing  high 
shove  the  beach  of  Sandy  Bay.  The  houses  of  the  Government  employis  lie 
in  a  valley,  and  are  not  distinctly  seen  from  the  anchorage.  There  is  also  an 
African  town  to  the  right  of  the  landing  place,  inhabited  by  Kroomen  and 
other  Africans  in  the  service  of  Government ;  they  form  a  distinct  community, 
and  their  village  is  called  par  excellence  Krootown. 

The  whole  island  is  (was)  exclusively  a  naval  depot.  The  captain  of  the 
goardship  resides  on  shore,  and  is  governor  pro  tern, ;  his  period  of  office  is 
three  years.  He  resides  in  a  pretty  cottage  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  named  Hayes 
Hill ;  there  is  a  time-ball  here  which  is  dropped  daily.  This  station  is  much 
Hked  by  the  officers,  as  being  able  to  have  their  wives  and  families  with 
them,  the  tedium  of  duty  for  three  years  is  lightened.  They  are  all  very 
hospitable  and  kind  to  strangers  visiting  their  solitary  island,  and  I  can  bear 
testimony  to  many  pleasant  hours  spent  in  their  company. 

They  have  a  very  nice  little  church,  which  forms  a  picturesque  object  from 
the  Roads ;  also  a  news-room,  in  which  are  the  latest  papers  and  periodicals, 
to  which  strangers  have  access  during  their  stay  at  the  island,  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  officers,  and  to  which  it  is  desirable  that  contributions  should 
be  made  of  the  latest  papers  from  the  port  the  ship  has  left  The  whole  town 
looks  as  if  built  with  cards.  The  verandahs  of  the  houses  are  filled  with 
flowering  shrubs,  which  give  a  pretty  appearance,  and  the  ladies  take  great 
delight  in  them.  The  whole  of  the  adjacent  country,  for  miles  round,  is 
nothing  but  scoria,  and  immense  blocks  of  lava  and  slag,  without  a  blade  of 
grass,  save  in  some  of  the  valleys,  where  a  few  flowers  find  root,  ^  and  waste 
their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air."  There  is  a  very  neat  little  burying-ground 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  on  the  West  side  of  Sandy  Bay,  and  where 
many  officers  who  have  come  up  sick  from  the  pestilential  bights  of  Africa  lie 
S,  A.  O.  2  k 
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entombed  ;  few  otbers  die  here,  the  climate  being  exceedingly  healthy,  and  no 
epidemics  are  kno\Tii.  I  was  struck  with  the  beauty  of  some  of  the  tomb* 
stones*  They  appeared  to  be  of  a  descrijjtion  of  stone  I  had  never  seen 
preTionsly,  and  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to  procure  a  few  specimens  to  i 
carry  home  to  England,  when,  on  enquirj^  I  found  they  were  merely  wood, 
painted  with  some  preparation,  and  then  covered  with  repeated  coats  of  the 
beautiful  coralline  sand  from  the  beach,  which  soon  becoming  hard,  the 
epitaphs  are  carved  on  them,  and  great  care  seemed  to  be  bestowed  on  these 
relics  of  the  dead, 

There  is  a  post-office  in  the  governor's  ofBce^  where  letters  are  taken  charge  i 
of.     The  mail,  however*  requires  two  months  from  England,  having  first  to  go 
to  the  Cape,  and  round  St.  Helena* 

Ships  can  leave  at  any  time  (day  or  night).  All  that  is  requisite  is  to  heave 
up  the  anchor,  set  the  fore-topsail  ;  and,  ha\an^  catted  aod  fished  the  anchor, 
make  sail  as  the  ship  leaves  the  island.     This  has  always  been  my  plan. 

The  rollers  set  in  occasionally,  and  for  a  day  or  two  it  is  sometimes  not  safe 
hinding,  which  has  caused  many  ships  to  leave,  not  being  able  to  get  off  stores, 
Stc.  But  there  is  a  bay  between  the  town  and  the  North  point,  where  boats 
can  always  land  on  these  occasions  (if  dispatch  is  a  great  object).  Generally, 
the  ordinary  landing-place  can  be  used.  It  is  a  curiosity,  too,  in  its  way, 
being  at  the  face  of  a  projecting  rock,  through  which  a  passage  is  cut,  and  a 
staircase  and  a  small  crane  is  fixed,  with  a  rope  to  swing  a  person  into  or 
out  of  a  boat  when  there  is  much  swell.  It  is  named  Tartar  Stairs,  and  is 
sheltered  by  a  rock  outside,  named  Marline  Spike  Kock»  which  in  some 
measure  prevents  the  swell  from  rolling  in.  The  sea  in  ordinary  weather 
never  breaks  here,  and  care  ts  only  neeessary  to  keep  the  boat  from  striking 
the  rocks.  This  is  easily  done,  as  buoys  are  laid  down  for  them  to  ride  by 
and  be  hauled  off,  or  slacked  in,  to  the  landing,  as  required.  A  sergeant  of 
marines  is  always  in  attendance,  and  a  flag  is  hoisted  when  landing  is  imprac- 
ticable. A  large  crane  on  the  rock  above  is  used  to  discharge  cargo,  coal*  &c,, 
when  the  weather  is  favourable.  A  reef  runs  out  to  the  northward,  through 
the  centre  of  the  harbour,  with  a  perch  on  the  outer  extreme,  having  a 
paaaage  inside  it.  On  this  reef  at  Ic^ast  one  ship  has  been  lost ;  but  it  could 
only  have  been  by  the  greatest  carelessness  or  neglect  that  sucb  an  event 
could  have  occurred,  as  it  is  quite  visible. 

The  Tortoise,  an  old  Dutch  Indiainan,  many  years  the  guardship  of  Ascen- 
sion, yet  lies  in  the  roads,  but  is  now  converted  into  a  coal  hulk.  Many 
visitors  to  the  island  will  remember  the  hospitality  of  her  officers  to  passing 
strangers.  Fish  can  be  either  bought  from  the  blacks  at  Krootown,  or  canght 
at  the  anchorage  with  very  little  trouble.  Cavallo,  bonito,  snapper,  barracouta, 
^c,  being  in  abundance.  Turtle  are  game,  and  arc  protected  till  out  of  sigbt 
of  the  ifilund. 

Many  people  are  of  opinion  that  the  vegetation  at  the  Green  Mountain  will 
gradually  extend  itself  over  the  island,  as  the  hills  wear  away,  and  soil 
accumulates  to  afford  root  for  it.  Ilain  but  seldom  falls:  I  have  known 
none  to  have  done  so  for  eighteen  months  at  a  time.  The  inhabitants  are 
always  kept  on  allowance  of  water,  never  exceeding  two  gallons  each,  and 
^metimes  they  are  reduced  to  one  only.  On  one  occasion,  the  Tortoiu  had 
to  be  sent  to  St.  Helena  for  a  supply  ;  this,  however,  is  not  likely  to  occur 
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again,  as  a  former  governor  made  many  reservoirs  to  collect  the  article ;  but 
of  course  care  is  necessary.  But  torrents  of  rain  must  sometimes  fall,  if 
one  may  take  the  gullies  hollowed  out  by  it  as  a  criterion.  It,  however, 
at  once  runs  o£E^  without  penetrating  the  hardened  soil.  Vessels  coming 
from  India,  and  proposing  to  call  here,  should  bring  plenty  of  potatoes, 
onions,  pickles,  preserves,  and  paddy,  or  gram,  and  also  hay,  all  of  which 
meet  a  ready  market ;  also  a  few  nick-nacks.  Blue  silk,  pith  hats,  cigars, 
&c.,  are  always  in  demand,  and  I  would  recommend  a  master  being  liberal 
with  the  first-named  articles,  and  he  will  find  his  account  in  it  by  being  assisted 
in  many  ways. 


9.  THE  ISLAND  OF  ST.  HELENA. 

The  longitude  of  the  Observatory  on  Ladder  Hill,  at  St.  Helena,  as  given 
in  the  table,  6®  42'  30"  W.,  is  the  result  of  the  observations  of  liieutenant 
Johnson,  in  1830 ;  these  consisted  of  fifty-four  observations  of  moon  culmi- 
nating stars  compared  with  observations  at  Greenwich,  Cambridge,  and  the 
Cape  of  Qood  Hope.  M.  Daussy,  from  the  same  observations,  calculates  it  as 
6*42'  51".  Captain  FitzRoy  places  it  in  5°  42'  19".  Captain  Foster,  who 
connected  James  Town  chronometrically  with  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
places  it  in  5^  43'  15".  In  Lieutenant  Raper's  table  it  is  stated  as  5^  44'  48", 
or  1^'  W,  of  Lieutenant  Johnson's  result.  Commodore  Owen,  fr>om  his 
observations  in  the  Leven,  in  1826,  gave  it  in  5^  44'  48";  and  according  to 
Captun  Heywood  it  is  in  5*^  44'  15".  The  latitude  of  the  Observatory  is 
16**  56'  26'  S. 

The  magnetic  observatory  at  Longwood  is  determined  to  be  in  lat. 
16**  5^  41-2"  S.,  long.  5^  40'  28"  W.,  agreeing  with  Lieutenant  Johnson's  ob- 
servations. 

The  island  was  surveyed  by  Major  Rennell,  but  it  was  never  published. 
Another  survey  was  made  in  1816,  by  Mr.  Baines,  C.E.,  but  the  most  perfect 
topographical  map  is  that  from  the  trigonometrical  survey  by  Captain  Edmund 
Pahner,  E.A.,  F.R.G.S.,  in  1851-2. 

From  this  survey  it  b  lOf  statute  miles  in  extreme  length,  East  and  West, 
between  the  lung  and  Queen  Point  and  West  Point,  and  7  miles  North  and 
South  between  Powell  Point  and  Sugar-loaf  Point. 

The  principal  hills  are  Diana's  Peak,  the  highest  point  of  the  island,  about 
the  centre  of  the  southern  ridge,  2,704  ft.;  Cuckold's  Pit,  near  to  it,  2,684  ft.; 
High  Peak,  2J  mUes  to  westward,  2,635  ft. ;  Halley's  Mount,  2,467  ft. ; 
Flagstaff  Hill,  on  the  North  side,  2,272  ft. ;  White  Hill,  above  Sandy  Bay,  on 
the  South  side,  2,425  ft. ;  Lot,  1,430  ft. ;  Lot's  Wife,  1,550  ft. ;  besides  very 
numerous  others. 

The  area  of  the  island  is  about  47  square  miles,  or  30,300  acres,  of  which 
1,133  are  cultivated,  7,652  acres  pasture,  and  21,515  are  waste. 

Little  care  is  taken  to  raise  more  than  a  scanty  supply  of  vegetables  and 
forage  for  the  inhabitants  and  passing  shipping.  Owing  mainly  to  tho 
stimulus  given  by  the  late  governor,  Sir  Cliarles  Elliot,  some  attempts  havo 
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been  of  late  years  made  to  reTive  the  orchEtrds  wbich  once  abounded  yn  the* 
island.  A  large  number  of  cincbona  trees  of  the  best  description  hiire  been 
introduced,  and  appear  to  thrive  well  at  an  elevation  of  2,000  ft.  Rcncnved 
attention  has  also  been  given  to  the  growth  of  coffee,  which  can  he  giown  of 
the  finest  qnaHty,  and  j-ields  abundantly.  The  fibre  procured  from  the  P/tor- 
mtum  Tenax  i«  also  prepared  here,  and  in  of  the  be^  quality;  616  hales, 
valued  at  £1,867,  were  shipped  to  London  iu  1879.  An  attempt  is  also  being 
made  to  accUmatixc  the  ostrich,  for  which  the  place  seeing  suited.  The  soil 
being  rich,  the  inhabitants  do  not  trouble  to  utilise  tlie  gnano  which  is  found 
on  the  coast,  and  nsed  occasionally  to  fi-eight  a  vessel. 

At  certain  seasons  fteh  aboundt  which  are  caught  with  hook  and  line,  nets 
not  being  used.  Of  these  only  sufEcient  are  caught  for  daily  consumption,  no 
care  being  taken  to  pickle  and  salt  when  the  fish  are  plentiful. 

The  population^  according  to  the  census  of  1871,  was  6,241  ;  in  1861  it 
was  6,444,  or  3,370  males,  and  3,074  females.  Besides  this,  in  1BC2,  1,614 
liberated  Africans  were  landed  here  from  prizes,  and  1,479  of  them  emigrated 
to  the  West  Indies.     In  1881  the  population  amounted  to  5,059* 

The  rctmTis  of  merchant  vessels  calling  at  this  port  for  supplies  was  677  in 
1879,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  425,811  ;  the  value  of  imports  in  1879  waa 
£64,585,  exports  £5,127  as  compared  with  £12^653  in  1878.  In  addition  to 
tbie,  the  value  of  the  oil  fiom  the  whale  fishery,  transhipped  here  to  the  United 
States,  amounted  to  £32,190  in  1879, 

ITiis  minute  spot  lying  such  an  immense  distance  firom  the  continents  on 
either  side  of  the  South  Atlantic,  would  be  one  of  the  most  isolated  and  solitary 
places  in  the  world,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  it  lies,  like  Ascension*  on  the 
great  homeward  thoroughfare  from  the  Indian  Ocean. 

St*  Helena  lies  within  the  limit,  and  in  the  strength  of  the  S.E.  perennial  or 
trade  wind;  and  its  roadstead  is  off  James  Town,  on  the  NAV,  or  leeward  side 
of  the  island »  Westerly  or  northerly  winds  seldom  blow  with  force  or  duration, 
so  as  to  endanger  the  shipping  in  the  road. 

HisTOBT  ANJj  DEscRjrxio?!.*— The  island  waa  discovered  by  the  Portu- 
guese Admiral  Joao  da  Nova  Galego,  on  St.  Helena's  Day,  1502.  In  1513  it 
became  the  voluntar)'  abode  of  Fernandez  Lopez,  a  Portuguese  nobleman,  on 
returning  in  disgrace  from  India,  who,  being  left  here  with  a  few  servants  and 
some  useful  animals,  assiduously  cultivated  its  resources.  In  a  few  years  he 
was  recalled  to  his  country,  and  imparted  the  advantages  of  St,  Helena  to  the 


*  Wo  h&ve  ATftiled  ourflelrei  of  s  tnmsUtion  of  a  graphiG  accomit  of  a  visit  to  8i. 
Helena,  by  Captain  Fokkeos^  of  the  Dutch  marine,  in  1849,  aif  deUiilod  in  the  invaluxibla 
VethitndsUnfm  «n  Mtri^Un,  by  Lhe  Cbevaliers  Q.  A.  Tindiil  and  J.  Swart,  AmitorJam, 
)SAO, 

"  A  Guide  to  St,  Helena,  pcAcnptiye  nnd  Hittorical,  with  a  viait  to  Long  wood  and 
Kap<>leoii'i  Tomb/'  St.  Helena,  18dt,  containi  a  gr<at  amotirtt  of  usefnl  information. 

♦*  Bt.  Helena,"  it  ia  M.i4»  "  »«  fajnoua  for  an  inexhaubtible  supply  of  fr<?»h  water^  witbont 
a  river  ;  for  an  indigenous  *  wire-bird,'  with  Icg^s  like  a  sandpiper  ;  for  a  apkndid  display 
rf  prickly  pean;  an  iron-hound  coast ;  a  ladder  6U0  feet  high,  tha  high  toad  to  the  upper 
rcg-ions:  a  lime-ball,  liko  a  Dutch  cheeae  on  a  M ay. pole ;  for  the  poaseaaion  of  Lot  and 
hie  wife;  a  peUified  friar ;  for  extinct  volcanoes  which  cannot  he  found;  the  gravo  o| 
Ijapoleon  i  and  for  not  haring  had  a  wieck  on  ill  ihoret  time  out  of  mind,*' 
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Eut  India  trade.  Thomas  Oayendiah,  in  his  fiimous  cruise  around  the  globe, 
Tisited  the  island  in  1 588,  and  found,  as  he  said,  '*  Divers  handsome  buildings 
and  houses,  a  ehurch  tiled  and  whitened,  very  fair,  a  causey  made  up  with 
stones,  reaching  into  a  valley  by  the  seaside."  This  valley  he  describes  as  the 
^^fiurest  and  largest  low  spot  in  aU  the  island,  and  is  exceedingly  sweet  and 
pleasant,  and  planted  in  every  place  either  with  firuit  or  with  herbs." 

For  some  time  after  the  departure  of  Lopez,  the  island  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  regularly  inhabited;  but  in  1640  the  Dutch  attempted  to  establish 
a  settlement  here,  which  they  relinquished,  in  1651,  to  the  English  East  India 
Company ;  and  to  this  company  the  entire  possession  and  sovereignty  of  the 
iiSand  were  granted  by  charter  of  Charles  II.,  3rd  of  April,  1661.  At  the  close 
of  1672,  the  Dutch,  by  the  treachery  of  one  of  the  inhabitants,  again  obtained 
possession;  but  it  was  soon  re-captured  by  three  British  ships,  under  the 
eommand  of  Capt.  Richard  Munden.  The  island  thus  relapsed  by  conquest  to 
the  crown,  but  was  re-granted  by  the  King  to  the  East  India  Company.  The 
second  charter,  dated  the  16th  of  December,  1673,  constituted  the  governor 
and  company  the  true  and  absolute  lords  and  proprietors  of  the  island,  with 
lull  legislative  power,  but,  as  near  as  may  be,  agreeably  to  the  laws  of  England. 
In  1836,  St.  Helena  was  transferred  from  the  East  India  Company  to  the  Crown 
for  £100,000. 

The  island,  when  first  descried  from  the  northward^  appears  like  one  vast 
rock  or  castle,  surrounded  by  the  ocean ;  the  coasts  being  generally  high, 
rugged,  and  precipitous.  On  advancing,  the  prospect  gradually  improves; 
the  motmtains  appear  in  varied  hues,  and  then  assimie  the  verdant  tint  which 
distinguishes  their  summits.  The  rocky  coasts  will  now  present  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  green  hills  and  Valleys  of  the  interior.  The  town  will  next  be  seen, 
seated  in  a  narrow  valley  between  the  mountains,  with  the  batteries,  the  chmrch* 
and  the  white  houses,  interspersed  with  trees,  constituting  altogether  a  pic- 
turesque and  animating  scene. 

It  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  of  precipitous  cliffs,  from  1,000  to  1,800  ft.  in 
height,  intersected  by  chasms  serving  as  an  outlet  for  the  watercourses  of  the 
island,  and  terminating  in  small  coves  more  or  less  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the 
waves.  There  are  uo  less  than  twenty-three  of  these  openings  around  the 
coast ;  but  landing  is  almost  impracticable,  except  on  the  north-western  or 
leeward  side,  and  at  Prosperous  and  Sandy  Bays  to  windward,  and  even  then 
only  in  favourable  weather. 

The  most  singular  phenomenon  connected  with  this  part  of  the  ocean  is  the 
setting  in  of  very  heavy  continuous  swells,  called  **  rollers,"  from  the  N.N. W., 
particularly  during  the  month  of  February,  when  the  waves  burst  on  the  lee- 
ward shore  with  astomshing  grandeur  and  impetuosity.  During  their  con- 
tinuance landing  is  extremely  dangerous,  and  can  only  be  effected  by  watching 
the  intervals  between  the  swells.  In  February,  1846,  thirteen  vesseb,  moored 
at  half  a  mile  from  shore,  were  totally  wrecked,  and  the  wharves  and  batteries 
suffered  considerable  damage. 

The  bland  is  divided  into  two  unequal  parts  by  a  lofty  ridge  of  mountains 
from  2,000  to  2,700  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  extending  in  a  semi-circular 
sweep  from  S.  W.  Point  to  Stone  Top  Point  at  the  S.E.  The  principal  eminences 
on  this  range  are — High  Peak,  2,635  ft. ;  Diana's  Peak,  2,704  ft ;  Aotnon's 
Uount.  2,700  ft. ;  Little  Stone  Top,  2,380  ft«— (A/tyor  ^.  Fainur.)  Numerous 
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spurs  bmncli  off  £rom  this  ridge  i  thoee  to  the  North  and  N.E.  decreasing  in 
altitude,  but  increasing  in  extent,  as  they  approach  the  sea,  where  they  ter- 
minate in  precipitous  cliffs,  and  form  the  boundaries  of  the  deep  valleys  de- 
bouching on  the  coast.  The  spurs  from  the  S,  W*  of  the  ridge  are  suddenly 
broken  about  limile  from  their  commencement,  the  land  which  they  originally 
supported  having  subeided,  leaving  but  a  wreck  of  the  original  formation,  with 
here  and  there  towering  fragments  of  bafialtt  like  the  buttres^ies  of  a  gigantic 
ruin.  The  appearance  of  this  part  of  the  island  is  magnificent  in  the  extreme ; 
and  to  a  spectator  on  the  ride  above  presents  a  variety  of  form  and  richness  of 
colour  baffling  description.  Every  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  proper 
delineation  of  this  district  in  the  map,  and  to  resolve  the  apparent  chaos  into 
a  system  of  unity ^ 

The  island  appears  to  have  suffered  at  different  periods  from  the  effect  of 
volcanoes  and  earthquakes.  General  Beatson  supposes  that  it  is  the  shattered 
remains  of  an  ancient  continent,  connected  in  former  ages  with  the  other  rocks 
of  the  Southern  Atlantic.  The  district  of  flat  country,  comprising  the  plains 
of  Long  wood  and  Deadwood  to  the  Kast  of  the  island,  would  seem  to  support 
this  theory,  particularly  as  an  indigenous  tree  {Conyza  gummifera)  which 
grows  here  is  also  found  on  Tristan  d'Acunha,  The  remains  of  a  vast  crater 
are  {vide  Sealers  Geognosy)  to  be  traced  between  Flagstaff  Hill  and  Barn  liock, 
N.E-  of  Ivongwood ;  but  I  did  not  observe  any  other  formation  in  the  island 
to  answer  the  description  of  a  crater.  Limestone  is  found  in  different  parts  of 
the  island,  viz.,  Rupert's  Bay,  Sugar-loaf  Point,  and  Potato  Bay,  that  from  the 
last-named  place  being  of  excellent  quality.  Gypsum  is  found  near  Prosperous 
Bay.  Carnelian  in  Turk's  Cap  Bay.  The  honey-combed  (amygdaloidal) 
bai>!ilt  and  red  tufa  afford  excellent  material.  A  layer  of  fossil  shells 
(univalves)  has  been  discovered  near  Flagstaff  Hill,  2,000  ft.  above  the  sea, — 
Major  E.  Palmer^  R.A, 

Off  the  S.E.  end  of  the  island  are  two  pointed  rocks  standing  high  out  of 
water,  the  outermost  of  which  is  called  George  Island,  and  the  inner  one 
Shore  Island,  or  the  Column  of  Hercules.  Close  off  the  southern  Cape  Castle 
Hock  Point  are  those  craggy  rocks  called  the  NcedleSi  or  Speery  Island, 
Robert  and  Salt  Rocks ;  and  2  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  weatem  point  of 
the  island,  close  to  the  shore,  are  two  more.  Buoys  Peaked  and  Egg  Islands. 
They  are  all  barren  rocks,  the  largest  of  which  is  not  300  yards  in  circum- 
fen  lice. 

Approaching  the  island  from  the  S.E.,  the  land  appears  to  slope  gradually 
from  the  middle  of  it  to  the  northward,  terminating  abruptly  in  Barn  Point, 
the  N.E.  point,  which  rises  to  a  ridge  called  the  Bam,  the  highest  point  of 
which  is  the  Haystack,  200  ft.  high.  Beyond  this  Sugar-loaf  Point  is  seen, 
the  northern  extreme  of  the  island,  and  near  which  is  the  well-known  pinnacle- 
shaped  mountain  called  the  Sugar-loaf,  1,927  ft.  above  the  sea.  At  the  foot  of 
this  motmtain  are  the  batteries,  a  short  distance  apart  from  each  other,  called 
Butter- milk  Above  Bank,  and  Beneath  Bank  batteries,  about  100  and  200  ft. 
alove  the  sea. 

Shipmasters  must  be  careful  not  to  get  to  leeward  of  the  road,  but  to  make 
the  i^nd  from  the  cabiward»  keeping  Sugar-Joof  Point,  when  rounding  it, 
dow  on  board. 

Formerly,  all  vessels  on  passing  this  point  sent  a  boat  to  the  first-named 
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battery  to  gi^-c  the  name  of  the  ship  and  the  object  of  her  Tisit,  but  thia  has 
been  di^oDtinued.  On  that  account  our  seamen  gate  it  the  name  of  "  Pry 
Comer/'  About  IJ  mile  S.W.  of  this  point  is  Munden  Point,  on  the  SAW  of 
Ropert  Bay,  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of  James  Bay,  in  ^hich,  at  the 
eatrance  of  a  small  Talley,  James  Town  ia  situated  ;  the  best  anchorage  off  it 
IS  in  from  12  to  20  fithoms.  The  western  point  of  the  bay  ia  formed  by  a 
ttieefi  perpendicular  hill  called  Ladder  Hill,  about  800  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
dktanee  between  these  two  points  is  about  3  cableV  lengths.  Between  Pry 
Comer  and  Munden  Point  is  Rupert  VaUej,  where  landing  can  be  effected. 


I 
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The  only  ULyDixo  flaceb  are  at  Rupert's  and  Jameses  or  Chapel  ValU^i, 
in  Rupert's  Valley,  towards  the  sea,  stands  a  strong  battery  :  but  the  valley  ia 
not  habitable,  because  it  has  no  water.  In  the  entrance  of  Jaaies  Valley 
cUnids  James  Town,  which  ia  defined  by  a  fine  line  of  batteriesi  and  flanked 
by  a  high  inaccessible  battery  upon  the  rocks  called  Munden' s,  close  under 
which  all  ships  must  pass  that  come  to  an  anchor  before  the  town.  As  soon 
•fl  Himden  Point  is  passed,  James  Town  appears  suddenly  between  rocky  pre* 
tiplcet  1,000  ft,  high.  The  white  buildings  and  church,  with  the  green  foliage 
«f  the  neighbourhood,  give  a  pleasing  effect  to  the  scene,  improved  by  contrast 
with  the  adjacent  craft.  Immediately  behind  the  water  battery,  and  in  front 
of  the  town,  stands  the  castle,  distinguished  by  a  flagstaff,  and  near  to  it  on 
the  right  is  another  large  house  called  the  **  Times  Office."  In  the  first  ai-e 
the  offices  of  the  government  officials,  the  other  is  the  dwelling  of  the  harbour 
master.  The  Times  Office  is  provided  with  a  mast,  from  which  at  a  stated 
ttme  a  white  time-ball  falls  in  sight  of  all  the  vessels  in  the  roadstead,  as  pre- 
sently described.  The  principal  street  consists  of  neat  and  well -construe  led 
houses  and  divides  into  two  others ;  one  on  the  East,  leading  to  the  country 
in  that  direction,  and  the  other  to  the  upper  part  of  the  valley,  where  the 
barrmcks,  the  new  garden,  and  the  hospital  are  situated.  In  the  western  street 
are  a  number  of  shops  ;  but  the  houses  here  are  very  inferior  to  those  in  the 
lower  street,  where  the  principal  inhabitants  reside.  There  is  a  Commercial 
Oide  Signal  Station  on  the  island. 

The  water  that  supplies  the  garrison  and  shipping  is  conveyed  by  leaden 
pipes  from  a  spring  in  the  valley,  railed  Chubb* s  Spring,  distant  more  than 
a  mile  from  the  sea.  These  pipes  lead  the  water  to  the  jetty,  where  there 
are  two  cranes  for  the  use  of  boats  in  loading  with  goods  or  watercasks,  or  for 
receiving  stores  from  the  shipping.     The  water  is  of  the  purest  qujility,  and  in 
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great  plenty.  In  a  moderate  season,  six  hogshc^dn  are  yielded  every  minute^ 
and  shipping  may  be  supplied  witU  300  tuns  every  twenty-four  hom-s. 

On  the  right  or  western  side  the  valley  is  entered  from  the  interior  hy  tho 
steep  promontory  called  Ladder  HiU,  SOO  fl.  above  the  sea ;  the  s^ig-zag  road 
upon  which*  9  ft.  in  breadth,  hrs  a  wall  on  the  side  next  to  the  preeipice,  and 
is  very  easy  of  ascent.  On  the  left  of  the  valley  •  the  carnage  road,  called 
Side  Path^  is  the  avenue  to  the  interior  of  the  island  eastward.  This  road, 
which  has  been  made  with  great  labour  and  difficulty,  goes  with  an  easy  ascent 
transversely  to  the  level  above,  whence  the  prospect  is  stnlung  and  delightful ; 
from  a  sterile  brown  and  barren  rock  you  view  the  most  lively  verdure,  beau* 
tiful  lawns,  with  sheep  and  cattle  feeding  in  different  places,  interspersed  with 
small  houses,  which  have  generally  a  large  inclosure  laid  into  gardens.  This 
Tiew  is  terminated  by  a  prospect  of  the  sea,  or  by  high  rocks,  apparently 
heaped  one  upon  another  to  a  stupendotis  height.  The  plain  called  Lon^waod^ 
toward  the  eastern  side  of  the  isknd,  contains  the  greatest  quantity  of  level 
ground,  A  considerable  space  on  it  is  planted  with  trees,  but  it  is  deficient 
in  water.  This  plain^  1,76'2  ft.  high,  forms  another  point  of  view.  The  scenery 
is  here  enlivened  by  a  smidl  winding  stream,  which,  falling  from  the  heighta 
into  the  valley,  makes  a  delightful  cascade.  Upon  the  edges  of  the  stream 
water*cresses  are  often  plentiful.  At  the  S.W.  end  of  this  plain  is  Longwood 
House,  Napoleon's  residence,  and  also  the  Magnetic  Observatory. 

The  botany  of  St.  Helena  is  interesting,  affording  nearly  sixty  species  of 
indfgenous  plants,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are-^the  Island  Ehony  (Dom- 
beya  melanoxylon),  now  nearly  extinct,  but  found  in  the  shape  of  gnarled  and 
broken  trunks  on  the  hills  to  the  South  ;  the  Red  Wood  (Dombeya  erythroxy- 
lon)  is  also  almost  extinct ;  String  Wood  (Acalj'pha  rubra) ;  the  St.  Helena 
Tea  (Beatsonia  portulacifolia)  is  only  found  on  the  summit  of  Sandy  Bay  Bam 
and  the  flanks  of  High  Knoll ;  also  ferns  of  great  beauty.  Trees  and  shruhs 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  have  been  collected  in  the  gardens  of  Plantation 
House,  where  the  oak,  bamboo,  aJoe^  pine.  Sec,  flourish  together.  Tlie  main 
ridge  of  the  island  is  covered  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation  of  tree  ferns  and 
cabbage  wood  (Solidago  cuneifoHa)  nourished  by  a  constant  moisture. 

The  rocky  isleta  round  the  coast  swarm  with  sea-birds,  particularly  the 
beautiful  white  bird  (Procellaria  nivosa)  ;  and  the  man-of-war  bird  and  tropic 
bird  are  to  be  seen  wheeling  their  flight  high  above  the  lofty  pinnacles  of  the 
island. 

The  shores  abound  with  mackerel  and  albacore,  the  principal  food  of  the 
poorer  inhabitants.  Sharks  of  great  sixe  and  voracity  are  now  and  then  cap- 
tured ;  and  during  the  month  of  August  shoals  of  whales  (black  fish)  are  fine- 
quently  seen,  affording  many  an  animated  chase  to  the  boats  of  the  American 
whale-ships. 

Cattle  arc  constantly  imported  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  although  the 
island  is  capable  of  supporting  a  large  number.  The  quantity  of  pasturage  is 
7,652  acres.  The  sheep  and  beasts  are  in  no  respect  degenerated  by  eliange 
of  climate.  In  some  situations  rabbits  aboimd  ;  pheasants  and  partridges  are 
numerous,  and  the  gardens  are  enlivened  by  the  notes  of  the  canary  bird. 
Fish,  to  the  extent  of  seventy  species,  have  been  found  on  the  coast;  among 
these,  mackerel  is  peculiarly  abundant,  but  some  are  very  unwholesome.  ITic 
ihell-fish  include  turtle^  oysters,  and  two  species  of  lobster.     Sea  fowl  deposit 
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I  qvantitiM  of  eggs  around  the  island,  which  are  ooUeoted  in  the  feM  of 
the  year,  and  eonstitute  an  agreeable  article  of  food. 

No  snakes  or  reptiles,  except  a  few  centipedes  and  scorpions,  ara  found  on 
the  iahuid.  Kots,  however,  are  a  terrible  plague,  and  nothing  is  safe  from 
their  depredations. 

Cffthe  eUmate  under  which  sueh  products  ve  found,  but  little  need  be  said. 
The  thermometer  is  seldom  higher  than  80^,  and  the  summer  not  so  hot  as  in 
Rnghmd.  The  winter  is  also  milder,  commonly  ranging  between  65^  and  56^, 
a  temperature  in  which  the  regetation  of  leaves  proceeds  with  more  equality, 
perhaps,  than  any  other.  Thunder  is  seldom  heard  ;  but,  with  a  sultry  at- 
moq[>here,  lightning  is  not  unfrequently  seen.  There  have  been  seasons  of 
drought,  wherein  the  cattle  have  perished  from  want  of  water ;  but,  in  general, 
rain  is  experienced  in  all  seasons,  particidarly  in  July,  August,  and  September, 
or  the  summer  months  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Sir  Joseph  Banks  has  said 
that  *^  eyery  month  has  its  share :  there  are  more  rainy  days  in  February, 
however,  than  in  any  other  period ;  and  cloudy  days  throughout  the  year  et- 
eeed  in  number,  almost  two  to  one,  those  in  which  the  rays  of  the  sim  fiiU  upon 
the  earth  without  interruption,  and  scorch  the  vegetation." 

On  the  ridge  above  Ladder  Hill  is  the  Observatory,  established  by  the  East 
India  Company,  under  the  superintendence  of  Capt.  Johnson,  of  the  St.  Helena 
Artillery ;  but  it  was  discontinued  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  govern- 
ment of  the  island. 

The  praedce  of  discharging  rockets  for  rating  the  chronometers  of  vessels 
touehing  here  has  also  been  discontinued,  and  a  time-ball  has  been  substituted; 
this  beU  was  originally  hoisted  at  the  Ob- 
servatoryy  as  shown  in  the  margin ;  but  as 
the  Observatory  is  no  longer  in  use,  the 
ball  has  been  removed  from  the  hill  to  the 
town,  at  the  Time  Office,  on  the  West  side 
of  the  lines,  James  Town  Valley,  and  is  in 
charge  of  the  master-attendant,  whose  at« 
tention  to  it  is  unremitting. 

The  ball  drops  at  mean  noon,  St.  Helena 
time,  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
at  1  p.m.  for  the  advantage  of  the  shipping. 
The  ball  is  hoisted  half-mast  high,  five 
minutes  before  the  time,  and  at  two  minutes  Ohstrpoioiy,  on  ufhiek  tks  tiau^hM  wa$ 
before  to  the  mast-head.  -^^'^'^  '^•^^ 

The  (^cial  notice,  dated  St.  Helena,  21st  of  January,  1834,  states  that — 
To  prevent  mistakes,  a  white  ball,  hoisted  upon  a  staff,  will  denote  the  time 
as  follows:  the  ball  will  be  hoisted  half-mast  at^r^  minutes,  and  close  up  at 
iwo  minutes  before  twelve  o*  clock. 

At  the  instant  of  the  mean  time,  at  noon,  at  St.  Helena,  the  ball  will  drop 
from  the  top  of  the  staff,  when  the  gun  will  be  fired  at  High  Knoll. 

The  signal  will  be  repeated  at  1  ^,  at  the  instant  of  Greenwich  msan  Hum 
for  the  benefit  of  the  shipping. 

A  ship  wishing  to  correct  her  chronometers,  and  arriving  after  1  p.m.,  and 
not  likely  to  remain  the  twenty-four  hours,  may  hoist  the  Blue  Peter  at  the 
S.  A.  O.  2  L 
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main-top-gaHant  mast-head,  wheu  the  same  method  will  he  adopted  at  the 
next  ensuing  hour  after  the  signaL  Foreign  ships  should  substitute  their  en- 
ei^  for  the  Blue  Peter. 

Should  there  be  any  uncertainty,  and  the  sbip  wishes  to  have  the  signal 
repeated,  she  will  dip  the  flag,  and  rehoist  it  on  obser\ring  the  ball  hall-mast, 
llie  ball  will  again  drop  at  the  ensuing  qimrter  past  the  last  hour. 

Ships  concealed  from  a  Tiew  of  tlie  signal  station  will  attend  to  the  repeat- 
ing ball  at  the  flagstaff  on  Ladder  Hill,  which  is  in  sight  of  the  whole  an- 
chorage, and  in  neither  case  is  any  allowance  to  be  made  for  loss  of  time, 
since  the  astronomer  will  make  the  calculation  of  the  few  tenths  required.  A 
charge  of  5«.  is  made  on  shipping  for  the  use  of  the  time-ball.  The  signals  aro 
not  made  on  Sunday. 

The  late  Admiral  P'itzRoy,  in  his  chrono metric  expedition,  made  the 
situation  of  a  spot  close  to  high  i^sTiter  mark  on  the  meridian  of  the  Obser- 
vatory.  lat  IS''  55'  15',  long.  5^  42'  45'  W. 

The  objects  of  interest  at  St.  Helena  are  Plantation  Hou^,  the  residence 
of  the  Governor;  Sandy  Ridge  ;  and  Napoleon's  Grare.  The  last  is  about  4 
miles  from  James  Town,  and  the  route  to  it  affords  the  best  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  finest  scenery  of  the  island,  as  it  is  in  the  direct  route  to  DLiua's 
Ridge  and  to  Longwood,  It  lies  in  a  valley,  having  a  little  fount  of  water, 
moss-grown  and  beset  with  brake  and  fern.  The  valley  is  adorned  with  wild 
flowers,  among  which  the  roses  and  geraniums  bloom  throughout  the  year,  and 
mingle  their  delicious  perfume.  This  waa  Napoleon's  favourite  resort,  and 
here  his  remains  were  deposited. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte,  **  who  bestrode  the  majestic  world  like  a  colossus,^* 
arrived  at  St.  Helena,  an  exile  prisoner,  on  the  13th  of  October,  1815,  and 
on  May  5th,  1821,  he  died  at  Longwood^  a  villa  6  miles  from  James  Town, 
in  the  sixth  year  of  his  exile,  and  the  fifty -second  of  bis  age,  Od  the  4  th  the 
island  was  swept  by  a  most  tremendous  storm,  which  tore  up  ail  the  trees  by 
the  roots.  About  eix  in  the  evening.  Napoleon  having  pronounced  **  Tite 
fTArmie"  passed  for  ever  from  the  dreams  of  battle.  He  was  buried,  as 
above  stated,  and  his  grave  was  for  nineteen  years  the  principal  object  of 
interest  in  this,  hin  island  tomb.  On  May  5th,  1840,  the  anniversary  of  his 
death,  his  body  was  formally  demanded  of  the  British  Government,  and  on 
October  15th,  1840,  it  was  removed  from  ita  resting  place,  and  conveyed  to 
the  Hotel  of  the  Invalides,  in  Paris. 

The  land  in  Napoleon*8  Vale,  where  his  tomb  was  situated,  about  23  acres, 
and  the  house  and  land  at  Longwood,  about  3  acre^,  were  purchased  by  the 
Government  in  1858,  at  a  cost  of  £1,600  for  the  tomb,  and  £3,500  for  the 
house,  and  conveyed  to  the  Emperor  of  the  French  and  his  heirs  in  perpetuit^'^ 
A  French  officer  is  appointed  as  guardian  of  them,  aod  a  copy  of  the  equestrian 
statue  at  Cherbourg  was  to  be  sent  to  the  island. 

The  mail  steamers  from  England  call  here  about  once  a  mooth,  and  those 
homeward  bound  twice  a  month.  Fresh  water  can  be  delivered  cm  board 
vessels  in  the  roadj^  by  sailing  tanks* 
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Harbottb  Beottlations. 

Alt.  1.  Thu  eoiBimuiden  of  all  Teateli  are  obliged  to  make  om  to  the  collector  a  mani- 
Ibii  of  freights  fa  8t.  Helena,  bendes  a  list  of  passehgers  and  Ingt^age,  the  goods  coming 
from  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  be  opened  in  the  entrepot,  and  also  to  give  notice  before 
thej  unload.    A  penalty  of  £100  is  inflicted  in  neglect  of  it 

Art.  8  Ifo  boat  or  other  vessel,  except  the  pratiqae  boat,  shall  be  allowed  alongside  a 
•hip  newly  anired  before  a  communication  has  been  allowed  by  the  medical  inspector,  and 
which  will  be  made  known  by  hoisting  a  white  flag  on  the  maio-top-gallant  mast-head. 

Art.  S.  K?ery  ship  di^>laying  a  yellow  flag  at  the  fore-top  is  in  quarantine. 

Art.  4.  ETery  commander  of  a  ship  most  give  twenty -four  hours*  notice  to  the  Secretary 
of  Colonies  before  his  departure,  but  if  he  wishes  to  leav^e  again  within  the  twenty-four 
hours  aftrr  arrival,  immediate  notice  must  be  given ;  neither  may  he  take  any  persons 
whatever  off  the  island  without  the  knowledge  of  his  Excellency  the  Governor,  or  Colonial 
iSeeretary. 

Art.  6.  No  boat  is  permitted  to  make  fost  to  the  buoy  or  buoy  rope,  neither  to  the  crane 
nor  to  the  waterman's  place  while  any  other  boat  is  unloading,  loading,  or  letting  in  water. 
Neither  khall  any  boat  so  loading  or  unloading  be  allowed  to  remain  over  a  reasonable  Ume. 

Art.  6.  Ko  boat  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  £ut  to  the  steps  longer  than  absolutely  neces- 
sary, but  remain  a  short  distance  off  in  order  not  to  prevent  other  boats  from  landing. 

Alt.  7.  Ko  gunpowder  is  allowed  to  be  landed  without  four  hours'  notice  being  given 
to  the  Oflicer  of  Artillery,  or  Harbour  Master. 

Art  8.  No  boat  whatever  may  land  any  person  or  luggage  from  any  ship,  except  H.B.H. 
ships,  on  any  other  part  of  the  island  than  Jamea  Town  without  having  special  leave. 

Art  9.  Hastem  of  ships  to  give  twenty-four  hours'  notice  to  the  Colonial  Secretary  of 
any  person  about  to  leave  the  island ;  provided  that  if  it  shall  not  be  such  Master's  inten- 
tiim  to  remain  twenty-four  hours  after  application  for  a  passage,  then  immediately  after 
such  Application  from  any  person  about  to  leave,  he  is  forthwith  to  give  such  notice  as 
aforesaid,  and  which  such  last-mentioned  notice  must  be  given  within  three  hours  before 
his  departure ;  and  not  to  take  any  person  from  the  island  against  the  order  of  the  Governor, 
or  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

Art  10.  Every  person  visiting  a  vessel  on  board  of  which  thpre  is  an  infections  disease, 
must  remain  on  board  until  such  disease  has  left,  or  go  with  the  ship  to  such  place  as  the 
Governor  may  think  fit 

Art  11.  No  fish  may  be  landed  at  the  innermost  steps,  nor  any  offal  left  behind  at  the 
landiog^plaoe,  neither|  is  any  bathing  allowed  in  the  harbour,  nor  bones  of  large  fish  or 
carrion  to  be  thrown  into  the  sea  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  shore. 

Art  12.  Boat  hire:— 

£  f.  d. 
For  one  person  to  or  from  on  board  •  -  •  •  0    10 

For  more  than  one,  each     •  -  •  -  .  .  006 

For  every  letter,  or  package  under  26  lbs.  (English)  -  -  0    10 

For  every  package  above  2o  lbs.  and  under  100  lbs.  •  •  0    16 

For  every  adJitional  100  lbs.  -  -  .  .  .  0    0    6 

For  every  hour  detained  alongside  a  vessel  •  -  •  0    10 

Art  13.  licensed  beats  most  not  refuse  between  sunrise  and  sunset  to  take  any  one  oa 
board  a  vessel  at  anchor,  neither  rf>fuse  to  wait  alongside  when  requested. 

Art.  14.  All  vessels  in  quarantine  must  be  moored  on  the  West  side  of  the  harbou; 
under  the  surveillance  of  the  Harbour  Master. 

Art  16.  Commanders  ef  vessels  who  come  for  water  must  send  in  a  written  xeqnest, 
signed  by  themselvee,  to  the  office  of  the  Harbour  Master,  specifying  the  quantity  required. 
The  time  ball  at  James  Town  falls  at  12^,  as  at  the  island,  and  at  1^  of  Greenwich  mean 
time;  lat  16*  65'  26'  8.,  long.  6*  42'  30'  W.,  or  22*  60*  in  Ume.  For  the  information  of 
commanders  and  passengers,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  gates  of  the  town  are  cdoeed,  and 
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the  bridgf^ft  drawn  ap  at  9  p.m.^  fuid  retnaiti  »o  uctll  the  maming  gun  Are.     Thoie  mha 
wish  to  rttum  on  board  must  b'ftvo  the  towo  before  thid  takes  place* 

By  AH  Ordioatice  of  March  let,  1882,  St  Helena  U  docUi-ed  a  Fnt  T^rt,  iho  anchoring 
foe  of  \d.  per  ton  and  pratique  fee  of  one  guinea  being  hoth  abolished «  A  dutf  of  6i,  p^T 
ton  is  loTitd  on  wttter  supplied  to  shipping.  On  all  cargo  landed  or  Bhlpi>ed,  a  duty  of  U. 
per  ton  is  levied^  bettdea  import  dutiee  on  cattle,  eheep,  beer,  and  wine* 


BIRECTIOHS.— The  best  routes  from  Europe  lo  St.  Helena  have  been 
described  on  pages  194 — 5, 

As  Jumes  Town  is  situated  iii  the  most  leeward  purl  of  the  inlnnd,  ships,  in 
coming  in^  are  obliged  to  keep  clo&e  uiidt^r  th^  land.  Another  disadvantage  i» 
that  of  eddy  winds,  culms,  and  violent  gusts,  which  lay  them  almost  on  their 
broadsides, 

A  ship  bound  to  this  isbnd  must  nin  down  along  the  North  side  of  it, 
Within  a  cable*B  length  ot"  Sugarloaf  Point,  nnd  afterwards  keep  the  shore  close 
on  hoard ;  and  likewise  within  a  cable- s  length ;  there  is  no  danger,  and  it  is 
bold  and  steep-to.  Go  tiie  West  part  of  Sugarloaf  Point  stands  a  small  fort; 
and  a  little  lo  the  southward  of  it  is  Rupert's  Vfdloy ;  the  next  point,  to  the 
southward  of  the  valley,  is  Mundcn  Point,  which»  like  all  the  rest,  must  be 
kept  moderately  close  on  board  j  you  iheii  pome  to  James  Valley,  off  which  is 
the  place  of  anchoring.  As  the  anchorage  is  generally  crowded  with  shipping, 
no  marks  would  be  of  use ;  a  berth  must  be  chosen  in  the  most  convenient 
position.  The  bank  runs  out  to  the  westward,  off  tlic  fort,  about  1 J  mile,  and 
deepens  gradually  from  7  fathoms  near  the  shor^^  to  30  and  35  for  about  IJ 
mile,  when  it  deepens  suddenly  to  60  fathoms,  and  then  no  soundings.  The 
bottom  in  the  road  is  coarse  sand  and  gravel.  You  will  find  no  soxmdings 
until  you  come  abreast  of  Rupert's  Valley,  where  there  is  IS  to  20  ^thorns. 
A  svnM ^xfd  briifhi  light  is  usually  shown  at  the  landing-i)laee  in  James  Bay. 

One  watering  place  is  just  without  James  Fort,  where  there  is  a  crane  for 
striking  the  casks  into  the  boats  ;  the  other  is  at  Lemon  Valley,  where  there  is 
the  best  water,  and  you  may  fill  the  casks  in  yoiu-  boats  with  a  hose. 

Although  the  anchorage  is  well  sheltered  and  easy  of  Hccess,  the  surf  is  at 
times  so  high  that  no  boats  can  land  for  several  days  togeihei%  These  surfs 
are  most  prevalent  in  the  months  of  January  and  February,  and  many  lives 
have  been  lost  in  consequence  of  boats  being  upset  by  them.  During  this 
time  the  weather  is  fine,  the  vvind  light,  and  no  ohvwxa  cause  to  produce  so 
extraordinary  a  phenomenon  as  these  siirfs  present.  The  spray  commonly  rises 
to  the  height  of  60  or  60  ft.,  produced  by  a  wave  from  the  sea,  which  at  the 
time  appears  to  be  in  a  perfectly  quiescent  state. 

Barn  Ledge^  on  the  N.K,  side  of  the  island,  represented  in  th^  particular 
plan  on  the  CTiart,  i^  about  IJ  cable  in  circuit,  and  has  generally  a  heavy 
ground  swell  upon  it,  with  from  12  to  6  fathoms,  and  several  pointed  rocks  of 
25,  21,  and  20  ft.  From  the  Ledge,  Barn  Point  beorsN.W.  J  N.  about  8^  cables; 
Turk's  Cap  in  one  with  Gregory  Battery,  W.  by  N,  distant  nearly  1  mile. 
To  pass  eastward  of  it,  large  ships  should  keep  George  Island  open  of  King 
and  Queen  Point  until  Sugarlonf  Point  is  open  northward  of  Barn  Point. 
This  leads  clear  of  the  Bam  L-edge,  between  which  and  the  shore  there  is 
24  and  20  fathoms,  in  a  channel  more  than  half  a  mile  ividc.  Close  to  the 
Ledge«  on  the  outsidoi  there  is  32  and  94  fathoms, 
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There  ia  also  a  ledge  off  the  South  Point  of  St.  Helena,  at  rather  more  than 
a  mile.  Thia  ia  the  JS^teery  Ledge^  a  reef  2  cables'  lengths  in  circuit,  with 
dq>tli8  ctf  15  to  10  fathoms,  and  pointed  rocks  of  24  to  18  ft.  A  heary 
gromd  Bwell  is  frequently  on  it.  From  the  ledge,  Speery  Island  bears  N.  by 
E.  f  £.;  the  North  Bkck  Rock,  N.  by  E.  ^  £.,  nearly  touching  Speery 
BodiL ;  the  S.W.  or  Man  and  Horse  Point,  about  N.  by  W. ;  Long  Range 
Point,  K  i  N. 

To  avoid  M«  Speery  Ledge^  if  sailing  along  the  S.E.  side  of  the  island  to  the 
westward,  keep  Shore  Rock  open  of  Long  Range  Point  till  the  northernmost 
of  the  Black  Bocks  opens  to  the  westward  oi  Speery  Rock,  or  West  Point 
bears  North;  then  you  may  haul  up  for  the  S.W.  part  of  the  island.  About 
a  mile  W.  by  N.  of  Speery  Ledge  is  a  patch  of  10  fathoms,  rocky  bottom; 
between  Speery  Bock  and  the  ledge  there  is  24,  26,  and  35  fathoms,  and  the 
bank  of  sonncUngs  extends  2  miles  without  the  ledge,  in  a  South  and  S.S.W. 
direetion,  with  50  and  56  fathoms,  fine  sand,  on  its  outer  border. 


10.  ISLES  OF  TRISTAN  DA  CUNHA. 

nieae  isles  are  three  in  number,  forming  a  triangle,  of  which  the  largest 
isle,  Trietany  is  the  N.E.  point.  The  other  two  isles  were  named  by  the 
French,  in  1767 ;  the  westernmost.  Inaccessible  Island^  and  the  smallest,  or 
sonthenimoet.  Nightingale  Island,  The  group  appears  to  have  been  discovered 
by  the  Portuguese  in  their  earlier  navigations,  and  was  fiirther  explored  and 
dcacribed  by  the  Dutch  in  1643,  and  by  the  French  in  1767. 

At  present  it  is  the  domain  of  an  interesting  community  of  English  people, 
whose  manners,  simplicity,  and  excellence  of  character  remind  us  strongly  of 
the  somewhat  similarly-placed  family  upon  Pitcaim  Island  in  the  Pacific,  the 
retreat  of  the  mutineers  of  the  Bounty.  As  we  are  able  to  trace  firom  succes- 
sive visitors  the  progress  of  these  isolated  people,  we  give  such  extracts  here 
as  may  cause  the  passing  mariner  to  view  with  greater  interest  these  children 
ofnatore. 

The  situation  of  these  islands  is  important  to  our  outward-bound  Indiamen, 
and  its  correct  position,  which  we  now  give,  will  afford  an  excellent  means  of 
rating  chronometers. 

According  to  Captain  H.  M.  Denham,  of  II.M.S.  Herald^  who  touched  here 
on  his  route  to  the  Pacific,  in  November,  1852,  as  presently  related,  the 
N.W.  extremity,  which  is  near  the  setdement,  lies  in  lat.  37''  2'  48"  S.,  long. 
12**  18'  39*  W. 

M.  D'Etchevery  gives  the  following  account  of  the  ¥Vench  exploration : — 
** September  9th,  1767,  at  5  a.m.,  I  made  the  three  islands  of  Tristan  da  Cunha^ 
bearing  East  and  E.  by  N.,  distance  about  10  or  12  leagues ;  the  wind  then 
westerly,  I  steered  East  to  examine  the  middle  island  {Inaccessible)^  which  is 
the  westernmost ;  and  being  at  noon  abreast  the  N.E.  point,  I  soimded  at  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  with  the  middle  of  the  island  bearing  West,  where  I 
found  20  fathoms,  black  sand,  and  some  reddish  stones.  This  island  is  high, 
flat  at  top,  and  may  be  seen  15  or  16  leagues  off:  it  is  about  2  leagues  in 
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circuit,  and  api>ears  barren,  steep,  and  inaccessible;  some  scattered  shrubs 
only  are  to  be  seen  on  it ;  I  perceived  no  danger  near  it,  but  a  rock,  like  a 
bout  under  sail,  is  visible  at  the  S.E.  point.*' 

An  approach  to  the  islands  may  be  generally  known  by  the  floating  eca- 
weedfl,  seen  on  the  water,  which  are  ftometimes  met  with  far  out  at  sea, 

IHACCESSIBLE  ISLAND  presents  a  high  bluff,  of  forbi-dding  appearance, 
which  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  36  to  42  miles.  Nightingale  Island^ 
irregular,  with  a  hollow  in  tlie  middle,  and  two  small  rocky  islets  off  its 
northern  side,  is  descried  at  the  distance  of  21  to  24  miles, 

**  The  Blenden  Ilall^  Captain  Greig,  from  London  to  Bombay,  was  totallv 
lost  on  Inaccessible  Island,  on  the  23rd  of  July,  1821.  The  commander, 
officers,  and  passengers,  got  safe  on  shore,  but  eight  of  the  crew  perished. 
They  remained  on  the  island,  exposed  to  cold  and  rain,  until  the  8th  of 
November^  on  which  day  the  carpenter  and  three  or  four  of  the  crew  em- 
barked in  a  small  punt,  made  out  of  the  wreck  with  surgical  ihatruments 
which  were  thrown  ashore,  and  reached  Tristan  da  Cunha,  where  they  pro- 
cured two  whale  boats,  and  brought  those  that  remained  on  Inaccessible 
Island  away.  On  the  9th  of  January  a  brig  from  Brasil  put  into  Tristan  da 
Cunha  for  water,  and  took  them  all  away,  and  on  the  18th  of  Jannnry  they  all 
arrived  safe  at  the  Cape.  During  the  time  they  were  on  the  island,  they  had 
no  food  but  penguiiui  and  their  eggs.  Out  of  some  bales  of  cloth  washed  on 
shore,  they  made  tents ;  an  iron  buoy,  sawn  in  two,  was  their  only  cooking 
utensil.  They  were  for  four  days  exposed  to  heavy  raina  and  intense  cold, 
before  they  could  procure  fire.  The  ladies  and  passengers  suffered  severely, 
nothing  being  saved  but  the  clothes  they  wore,  the  ship  going  to  pieces  two 
hours  after  she  struck/* 

TRISTAB . — The  island  is  discoverable  at  the  distance  of  75  milee.  Toward 
the  northern  jmrt  there  is  an  elevation  of  1,000  h.  perpendicular  from  the  sea; 
then  commences  a  level  or  table,  extending  to  the  centre  of  the  ialand :  and 
above  that  rises  a  conical  mountain,  not  very  dissimilar  to  the  Peak  of 
Tcnerife,  as  seen  from  the  Bay  of  Santa  Cruz.  Having  previously  examined 
the  shore,  and  taken  soundings  in  |)oats,  the  Lion  stood  in,  and  anchored  in 
the  evening,  on  the  North  side,  in  30  fathoms  of  water.  Wlien  the  ship  wba 
at  anchor,  she  was  overshadowed  by  the  dark  moss  of  that  portion  of  the 
island,  whose  sides  seem  to  rise  like  a  moss-grown  wall  immediately  from  the 
ocean.  Here  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  started  the  anchor,  and  the  ship  for 
safety  put  to  sea.  The  <word-fish,  whales  of  every  species,  sea  lions  and  seal^ 
penguina  and  albatroases,  appeared  to  frequent  the  coast. 

To  the  log  book  and  notes  of  Captain  John  Patten,  of  the  ship  Indus try^ 
we  are  indebted  for  the  following  information.  Capt.  Patten  was  a  temporary 
inhabitant,  from  August  to  April,  of  the  largest  of  the  islands,  where 
he  remained  with  part  of  his  crew,  collecting  seal  skins.  He  says,  they  all 
consist  of  very  high  land,  with  clear  ojKjn  passages  between  them.  I'heir 
shores  are  in  general  bold,  and  iire  exempt  from  shoals  oj  other  dangers  to 
navigation,  except  a  high  reef  of  rocks  or  rocky  islets,  off  the  South  end  of  In^ 
accestibUt  the  smallest  island. 

The  current  enU  to  the  N.E.  There  is  a  regular  tide,  the  water  rising  from 
8  to  10  ft,  \\'Tiile  Captain  Patten  was  there,  the  prevailing  winds  were  from 
t]ie  northward  and  westward  ;  the  eagerly  and  southerly  winds  blowing  but 
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seldom,  and  scarcely  ever  Icmger  than  twenty-four  hours  at  a  time.  It 
generally  Uows  fresh,  and  frequently  very  hard,  fix>m  the  N.  W. :  and  when  a 
gale  came  on,  it  was  generally  preceded  by  a  very  heavy  sea,  rolling  in  some* 
times  twelve,  and  sometimes  twenty-four  hours  before  the  wind  rose.  The 
weather  is  very  subject  to  be  thick  and  hazy,  attended  with  much  rain.  The 
summer  months  are  warm,  but  the  cold  in  winter  is  very  severe. 

There  is  a  bay  on  the  N.W  side  of  the  large  island,  which,  however,  is  open 
and  exposed.  It  has  a  fine  beach  of  black  sand  where  the  boat  was  haided 
up.  There  are  two  &lls  of  excellent  water,  affording  an  abimdant  supply, 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  a  large  fleet ;  and  from  one  of  these  cascades  the 
water  casks  might  be  filled  by  means  of  a  long  hose,  without  moving  them 
from  the  boats. 

In  the  seven  months  that  Captain  Patten  was  on  shore  at  Tristan  da  Cunha 
he  obtained  3,600  seal  skins,  and  could,  he  says,  have  loaded  a  large  ship  with 
oil  in  three  weeks.  Both  the  sea  elephants  and  the  sea  lions,  as  well  as  the 
seals,  afford  large  quantities  of  oil ;  but  as  their  business  was  to  coUect  skins 
.ibr  the  China  market,  they  killed  such  seals  only  as  suited  their  purposes* 
September  he  reckoned  to  be  the  best  month  for  making  oil  at  these  islands. 

The  middle  of  the  large  island  rises  in  the  shape  of  a  sugarloaf,  and  is  very 
mueh  elevated.  Trees  grow  halfway  up ;  but,  higher  up,  the  mountain  con- 
.sistsof  bare  and  rugged  rocks,  frequently  hidden  by  the  clouds,  and  the  summit 
is  covered  with  snow  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  No  snow,  however, 
was  observed  to  ML  on  the  coast.  There  is  a  considerable  extent  of  level  land 
between  the  foot  of  the  mountain  and  the  shore. 

The  height  of  its  summit  was  found  to  be  about  8,326  ft.  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. .  Three  Americans  were  there,  who  proposed  to  remain  for  a  few 
years,  in  order  to  prepare  seal  akxna  and  oil,  for  sale  to  vessels  that  might 
touch  there.  The  interior  appeared  to  abound  with  goats  and  wild  hogs ;  and 
to  be  formed,  like  St.  Helena,  of  abrupt  hilly  ridges,  with  chasms  or  deep 
valleys  between  them,  probably  of  voloonic  origin. 

On  the  4th  of  February,  1791,  Jonathan  Lambert,  one  of  the  Americans 
-above  mentioned,  by  a  curious  and  singular  edict,  declared  himself  sovereign 
proprietor  of  these  islands*  In  a  short  time  he  cleared  about  50  acres  of 
land,  and  planted  various  kinds  of  seed,  some  of  which,  as  well  as  the  coffee 
tree  and  sugar-cane,  were  furnished  by  the  American  minister  at  Bio  Janeiro. 
The  seed  sprang  up,  appeared  very  promising,  and  the  general  aspect  was  that 
of  a  valuable  and  important  settlement.  The  whole  was,  however,  abandoned, 
and  formal  possession  afterwards  taken  in  the  name  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment, by  a  detachment  from  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope. 

An  official  notice,  30th  March,  1817,  annoimced  the  occupation  of  the  islands 
by  a  force  fix>m  the  Cape ;  stating  further,  that  **  there  is  a  good  convenience 
for  watering  at  the  principal  island." 

The  island  was,  however,  again  evacuated;  but,  lastly,  several  fitmilies 
voluntarily  went  to  it,  after  it  was  given  up  as  an  establishment,  entirely  indcr 
pendent  of  control  from  Government ;  and  in  the  London  papers  of  April,  1824, 
there  appeared  the  following  statement.  *'  The  Island  of  Tristan  da  Cunha 
has  now  upon  it,  living  in  great  happiness,  twenty-two  men  and  three  women. 
The  Berwtcij  Captain  Jeffery,  from  London  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  sent  her 
boat  ashore  on  the  25th  of  March,  1823.  The  sailors  were  surprised  at  finding 
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an  Englislimaiif  of  the  name  of  Gbus,  fonnerly  o  corporal  in  the  artilleiy,  and 
the  rest  of  the  above-mentioned  popiilation*  Glass  gave  a  finvourablc  account 
of  the  island,  which  is  only  9  miles  in  diameter. 

Captain  Jamefi  Liddell,  of  the  ship  Wellington,  called  here  on  her  way  to 
Madras,  2nd  December,  1835,     He  says — 

*^  A  large  increase  of  the  inhabitants  had  taken  place  ainoe  our  last  visit  in 
1831,  the  number  now  reaching  forty-one,  exclusive  of  Glass's  eldest  sou, 
absent  in  a  whaler.  ITiough  they  have  frequent  intercourse  with  American 
whalers,  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  they  had  seen  no  free  trader  since  wc 
called  four  years  ago*  As  the  poor  people  are  entirely  dependent  on  ships  for 
supplies  of  clothes,  and  many  other  necessariea,  it  may  be  imagined  with  what 
joy  an  Indiaman  full  of  passengers  is  welcomed. 

*'  On  thia,  as  cm  former  occasions,  my  passengers,  especially  the  ladies,  wer^ 
exceedingly  liberal  in  their  presents  of  wearing  appareU  blankets,  books,  &e,  ; 
and  I  had  great  pleasure  in  adding  to  these  valuable  supplies  a  fine  calf,  with 
wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  for  seed,  and  a  variety  of  stores.     Their  stock  consist*  I 
of  fifty  head  of  cattle,  seventy-five  sheep  (which  at  present  thrive  indifiercutly),  ' 
and  a  large  quantity  of  pigs  and  poultry.    The  weather  being  very  fine,  all  my 
paasengers  (except  the  ladies)  were  gratified  with  a  trip  on  shore,  when  the ) 
Her.  J.  Applegatc,  of  the  <^tablished  church,  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  baptiae  twenty-nine  persons,  from  the  age  of  a  few  months  to  seventeen  ' 
year^,  after  an  afiecting  address  to  all  the  assembled  inhabitants.  This  was  the  j 
first  time  they  had  ever  seen  a  clergyman ;  and  a  baptismal  register  was  now  ] 
left  with  them.     In  the  eventful  history  of  their  little  community,  our  visit  I 
will  no  doubt  form  a  wery  important  era. 

**  In  offering  these  few  details  to  the  perusal  of  your  numerous  readers,  I  am 
actuated  by  a  hope  that  some  commanders  of  In  di  amen  may  be  induced  to  call . 
at  the  island,  which  lies  very  nearly  in  the  best  route  to  India,  when  circura- ' 
BtBJOceB  permit,  as  their  visits  wiB  not  £iil  to  confer  an  incalculable  benefit  on 
the  poor  inhabitants/* 

Mr-  QlasB  has  cut  a  trench  from  the  run  of  water  that  forms  the  **  Cascade," 
from  which  a  hose  is  attached,  and  fills  the  water  in  the  cove.  However*  if  J 
there  be  any  swell  nmmng,  tlie  best  way  is  to  raft  it,  as  there  is  no  inconve- ' 
nience  arising  from  tlie  seaweed,  beyond  an  oar  fouling  occasionally .♦  Observe, 
also,  that  the  cun*ent  generally  sets  to  the  E.N.E.  The  ship  ought  to  keep  the 
Cascade  to  the  eastward  of  South,  in  order  to  enable  the  boat  to  fetch  the  cove 
with  the  raft  (supposing  the  wind  westerly) ;  and  when  the  boat  is  returning, 
and  has  gained  a  miffieient  offing,  to  run  down  inside  of  her,  and  receive  the 
raft  with  the  head  off-shore.  The  people  on  the  isknd  will  cheerfaily  render 
all  th«  aasistanoe  in  their  power* 

The  IbUowing  extracts  from  Captain  IL  M.  Denham's  notes  on  his  visit  in 
H«M.S*  Herald  are  interesting,     November  11th,  1852.     It  was  2  p.m.  before 


*  It  is  desirahU  to  know  wbero  this  roawcitKl  origiiiJito«,  «nd  how  it  is  sobB<iquently  dip» 
p«ned  in  the  oceim.  On  the  Ul  of  Miirch,  1823,  in  hd,  3%*  33'  a,  long.  6*  6b*  W.,  Ouptoia 
E.  Coulter,  in  the  ihip  WtMimofeland^  pa«Bed  sevorftl  patchea  of  it  with  t&ngld ;  and  next 
d*y,  in  Ht.  86*  fi4',  long,  4*  27'  W,,  another  quantity  of  the  wime,  with  a  largo  flock  of 
white  tea  birds.  (Sea  Pigeoaa  P)  8oe  the  descriptitnui  of  Lmmm't  Bst/tLud  Rob*on*»  Rmf^ 
hereiJler, 
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we  Kpproacked  the  island  sufficiently  near  to  pick  up  a  boat  which  we  had  ob- 
Bcnred  to  put  off  from  the  S. W.  point.  From  the  crew,  which  consisted  of 
two  Englishmen,  one  Dutchman,  and  one  Ameiican,  we  learnt  that  the  little 
settlement  of  nine  families  was  situated  on  the  N.  W.  point  of  the  island.  These 
fine,  healthy,  and  robust  fellows,  clad  and  speaking  as  Englishmen,  made  us 
feel  that  they  came  from  an  island  of  Great  Britain  ;  even  the  Dutchman  had 
become  English. 

We  were  now  lying-to,  at  2^  miles  off  the  stupendous  cliffs,  but  not  without 
anxiety  lest  the  heavy  swell  should  be  accompanied  with  rollers,  while  the  ship 
should  lie  in  the  eddy  winds,  or  calms  occasioned  by  those  cliffs,  which  hoist  a 
vessel  at  this  distance  round  and  round  upon  her  heel,  driving  and  drawing  her 
under  the  cliff,  where  no  bottom  can  be  calculated  upon  for  an  anchor  to  avoid 
destruction. 

A  N.W.  wind  placed  us  rather  to  leeward  of  the  settlement  on  the  next 
morning,  and  rendered  the  landing-place  a  lee  shore.  Nevertheless,  being  a 
moderate  breeze,  and  looking  for  advice  and  assistance  from  our  friends  of  last 
evening,  who  encouraged  our  project  of  landing,  this  being  their  finest  (yoimg 
sammer)  season,  we  stood  in. 

The  first  cast  of  the  lead  while  standing  in  was  46  fathoms,  sand,  at  1  ^  mile 
off  shore,  abreast  of  the  cottages  situated  on  the  tabled  tongue  of  land  imme- 
diately under  the  almost  perpendicular  side  of  the  mountain,  which  slopes  down 
to  the  sea  from  an  altitude  of  8,300  ft.  on  all  sides  of  the  island,  except  this  flat 
space  which  forms  the  north-western  projection  of  the  island. 

A  heavy  forbidding  swell  rolled  us  onwards  as  we  left  the  ship,  and  directed 
our  boat  tovrards  the  strip  of  dark  pebbly  shore  marked  by  the  islanders*  whale 
boat,  near  the  steep  roadway  which  they  have  cut  laterally  with  the  cliff.  Thit 
only  clear  spot,  as  regards  boulders,  can  be  hit  upon  when  the  islanders'  boat 
may  happen  to  be  abreast,  by  making  for  the  beach  about  a  cable's  length  to 
the  eastward  of  the  Cascade  above  the  high  water  mark  cliff,  which  ranges 
round  this  table  land  at  from  10  to  100  ft.  above  the  sea  level. 

Keeping  our  eyes  upon  the  men  on  the  beach  close  to  their  boat,  we  ap- 
proached with  confidence,  looking  to  them  for  a  sign  if  we  were  not  right  in 
attempting  the  surf,  which,  judging  from  the  imdulation  we  were  in,  was  likely 
to  break  fearfully  at  their  feet.  At  one-third  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  how- 
ever, we  entered  among  the  kelp  (facuB  giganteusjy  which  destroys  the  rough- 
ness of  the  water  ;  and,  although  in  the  way  of  the  oars,  renders  landing  com- 
paratively safe. 

The  inhabitants  of  Tristan  da  Cunha  are  nil  English  by  association,  though 
not  by  birth  and  parentage.  The  population  (1852)  amounted  to  85  persons, 
all  acknowledging  the  Church  of  England  communion. 

Ships  are  beginning  to  visit  this  island,  but  nothing  should  induce  the  com- 
mander of  a  merchant  vessel  to  anchor,  even  if  she  should  do  so  at  the  depth 
of  30  fathoms  water,  \^  mile  off,  with  the  wind  off  shore.  The  swell  which 
attends  the  brief  calm  preceding  the  change  of  the  wind  on  shore  (North  and 
N.W.)  would  be  very  likely  to  snap  her  cable,  or  jerk  her  anchor  home,  and 
be  drifted  on  the  rocky  shore.  William  Glass,  who  was  a  corporal  here  at  the 
time  of  the  British  occupation  during  Napoleon's  captivity,  is  now  upwards  of 
S.A.O.  *  2  M 
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70  years  of  age,  and  sorrowfully  afflicted  m  ilh  cancer  in  his  under  lip  and  chin, 
but  was  able  to  move  about  (1852). 

It  is  dangerous  to  range  along  the  margio  of  the  Island  nearer  than  2  miles, 
on  account  of  the  baffling  eddies,  w*hich  leave  a  sliip  in  the  onset  influence  of 
the  swell.  The  settlement  bay  itself  should  not  be  approached  within  IJ  mile, 
or  in  40  fathoms  water,  a  limit  which  is  denoted  by  the  sail  rock  off  the  western 
cliff  closing  with  the  N.W.  extreme  of  the  bay  and  ifiland,  and  which  it  does 
on  the  bearing  of  S.  W.  }  W.  The  islanders  have  no  name  for  the  north- western 
point,  where  our  observations  were  taken  at,  so  it  was  named  Herald  Point. 
Keeping  the  cross  marks  on  of  that  point,  and  the  erect  rocky  islet  at  the 
western  extreme,  the  white  cottage  brought  S»W.  by  S.  (or  the  low  black  cliffy 
point  at  the  eastern  extreme  of  a  black  pebbly  beach,  bearing  South)*  is  the 
best  line  to  run  in  upon,  and  which  should  be  preserved  whether  for  sending  a 
boat  on  shore,  while  standing  off  and  on,  or  for  anchoring,  which  a  steamer 
might  do  with  comparative  impunity.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  except 
the  absolute  eddy  produced  by  the  projection  of  the  island  at  half  a  mile  off, 
the  current  seta  north-eastward.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  although  the 
peak  rears  its  head  8,000  A.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  such  is  the  conforma- 
tion of  its  slopes,  that  its  apex  cannot  be  seen  froni  the  margin  of  the  island, 
which  precludes  any  vertical  angle  being  measured  from  the  high  water  mark 
on  the  cliffs*  The  peak  is  of  easy  access  for  barometer  measurement,  but 
Is  generally  snow-clad ;  it  was  so  at  the  time  of  this  visit,  altliough  young 
summer. 

The  geographic  position  of  Tristan  d'Acunha  may  now  be  considered  as 
settled.  Its  north-western  extremity  lies  in  lat,  37^  2'  48'  S.,  long.  XT'  18'  39"  W., 
about  one-third  nearer  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  than  to  Cape  Hom^  and 
nearly  on  a  line  drawn  between  those  well-known  capes,  a  position  which 
places  it  1,320  miles  southward  of  St.  Helena. 

Capt.  M.  S.  NoUoth,  R.N.,  who  come,  with  the  Bishop  of  Capo  Town,  in 
H.M.S.  Frolic^  1856,  found  71  men,  women,  and  children  on  the  island, — 
their  numbers  having  been  reduced  by  the  departure,  in  January  last,  of  Mrs. 
Glass,  wife  of  the  late  Corporal  Glass,  with  thirteen  children  and  grandchildren, 
and  her  8on-in*law,  with  his  family  of  ten,  in  all  twenty-five  persons.* 

On  the  4th  of  August,  1867,  Tristan  da  Cunhn  was  visited  by  II.M.S.  Galatea^ 
with  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  on  board.  A  boat  came  off  from  the 
settlement,  containing  eight  men,  and  steered  by  a  venerable  old  man,  named 
Peter  Green,  the  oldest  surviving  colonist.  After  making  a  handsome  present 
of  clothing  and  provisions  to  the  value  of  £110,  His  Royal  Highness,  with  a 
number  of  officers,  went  ashore  in  the  ship's  boats,  and  stayed  about  six  hours 
with  the  colonists.  In  remembrance  of  the  visit,  the  village,  which  pre%'iouily 
was  without  a  name,  is  now  named  Edinburgh. 

'lliere  were  about  500  head  of  cattle  on  the  island,  and  200  sheep,  belong- 
ing to  the  different  families,  all  of  which  were  distinguished  by  their  owner** 
mark. 

To  give  some  idem  of  the  quantity  of  vegetables  the}'  produce*  we  may  men* 


•  *'The  late  Corporal  William  Glnss,  who  ia  still  alwuyn  ft|K>ken  of  «s  *  ths  Governor,' 
M  evidontly  much  rcvpectod,  not  only  by  the  genomtion^  or  rAtber  genf rations,  bom 
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tion  that,  deducting  what  they  had  rei^uired  for  their  own  consumption  and 
what  they  had  sold  to  passing  diips,  they  had  still  200  bushels  of  potatoes  re* 
maining  from  last  year's  stock.  The  wild  goats — spoken  of  by  all  preceding 
navigatozs — ^have  entirely  disappeared^  in  a  most  extraordinary  and  unaccount- 
able manner,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

Tristan  d'Acunha  being  too  small  to  maintain  a  limited  number,  they  seem 
to  consider  the  Cape  as  the  natural  destination  of  their  surplus  population,  and 
although  distant  about  1,500  miles,  they  speak  and  think  of  it  as  if  it  were 
dose  at  hand.  In  1857,  H.M.S.  Geyser  took  thither  forty-five  of  them,  together 
with  Mr.  Taylor,  who  had  fulfilicd  his  term  of  five  years  as  resident  clergyman. 
About  the  same  time  five  fumilies  went  to  the  United  States.  Before  this 
exodus  their  numbers  l:ud  risen  to  1 12. 

In  October,  1873,  these  islands  were  visited  by  H.M.S.  Challenger^  from 
which  visit  we  obtain  ihe  following  information.* 

Landing  is  easily  effected  at  the  settlement  in  Falmouth  Bay,  except  during 
northerly  windff,  and  the  time  of  the  rollers,  which  occur  in  the  months  of 
January  and  February,  when  it  is  dangerous.  The  month  of  December  is  con- 
sidered to  have  the  finest  weather.  Some  of  their  wants  are  supplied  by 
American  whalers,  which  frequently  call  there.  A  large  quantity  of  potatoes 
is  grown,  but  no  com.     Abundance  of  fish  may  be  caught  by  hook  and  line. 

Edinburghy  the  settlement,  consisting  of  about  a  dozen  thatched  cottages,  is 
scattered  over  the  grassy  slope,  and  behind  it  one  or  two  ravines  afforded  a 
difficult  access  to  the  upper  terraces  and  the  mountain. 

The  colony  in  1873  consisted  of  eighty-four  souls  in  fifteen  families,  the 
females  being  slightly  in  the  majority.  Most  of  the  settlers  arc  in  some  way 
comiected  with  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  some  are  Americans.  The  greater 
number  of  the  women  are  Mulattocs.  Many  of  the  men  are  engaged  in  the 
seal  and  whale  fishery,  and  as  that  has  now  nearly  come  to  an  end  on  their 
own  shores,  they  are  generally  employed  on  board  American  whalers  in  the 
southern  scus. 

The  chief  traffic  of  the  islanders  is  with  these  Ameiican  ships,  from  eight 
to  twelve  of  which  call  in  passing  yearly,  to  barter  manufactured  goods  and 
household  stufis  for  fresh  vegetables  and  potatoes.  The  fifteen  families  possess 
from  500  to  600  head  of  cattle,  and  about  an  equal  number  of  sheep,  with  pigs 
and  poultry  in  large  numbers.  Beef  was  sold  to  our  messman  at  4i/.  a  pound, 
mutton  at  4c/.,  pork  somewhat  cheaper,  and  geese  at  bs.  each,  so  that  the 


around  him,  but  the  settlers  of  varioii6  nHtiois  who  at  differeut  periods  joined  him  in  hi« 
lonely  abode.  With  the  ordinary  ediuatioa  oi  a  Soolch  peaBunt,  he  seems  to  haTe  acquired 
an  ascendancy  which  was  ever  exorcikel  foi  ibe  good  of  all.  By  common  consent  he  was 
the  patriarch  of  the  community,  bein^,  until  the  arrival  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  tteir 
leader  and  their  priest  He  had  no  absolute  uuthoiily,  having  been  simply  left  as  a  volmi- 
leer  in  charge  of  the  Julia' $  wreck,  and  ot  eK>me  military  stores,  when,  in  1824,  the  garrisoii 
under  Capta  n  (afterwards  Major-Guneral)  Sir  Josias  Cloete,  was  withdrawn.  He  wa4 
a  native  of  Kelso,  and  died  in  Novembei,  18d3«  at  the  afce  of  sixty-seven  years,  having 
resided  on  the  island  thirty-nine  years.  He  is  burivd  in  front  of  the  settlement  of  whiuh 
he  was  the  founder,  and  an  approprintu  inscription  on  a  marLle  stone,  sent  by  his  sons  from 
tneir  new  home  iu  the  United  States,  marks  the  spot** — CmpL  M,  S.  NoUcth,  R,N. 

*  A  very  full  account  of  these  i^land:^  will  be  found  in  the  lato  Sir  C.  Wyville  Thoroaon'r 
Vjok,  "The  Voyage  of  the  ChalUn^er,"  vol.  ii,  pp.  161— li»2. 
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Tristancrs,  so  long"  as  tliey  can  command  a  market— find  the  number  of  tbeir 
occasional  visitors  is  increasing  with  increasing  communication  and  commerce 
—cannot  be  considered  in  any  way  ill  off. 

Inacceasible  Island  was  partially  surveyed  by  the  officers  of  H.M,S-  Chai- 
lenger^  in  1873.  Tlie  island  is  in  !>hape  nearly  square,  its  sides  being  about  2 
miles  long,  and  the  direction  of  its  diameters  being  about  N,N.E.  and  S.S.W., 
and  E.S.E.  and  W.N.W*  The  highest  peak  on  the  island  is  1,840  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  sea*  and  is  situated  on  the  West  side  of  the  island  ;  the  land 
thence  slopes  irregularly,  terminating  on  all  sides  in  precipitous  clifiGs,  about 
1,140  ft.  above  the  sea. 

There  is  good  landing  near  the  southern  waterfall,  but  the  clifia  are  pre- 
cipitous, and  it  is  impossible  to  proceed  beyoud  the  narrow  strip  of  coast 
bordering  tlie  eli^flfe. 

To  the  southward  of  East  Point  there  is  a  rock  3  ft.  high*  a  cable  from  the 
shore.  Off  the  South  Point  are  two  rocks,  one  a  pyramid  60  ft.  high,  the  other 
a  low  rock  3  ft.  high.  Off  the  S.W.  side  are  two  rocks  awnsh  half  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  and  off  the  N.E.  side  is  a  rock  2  ft.  high  a  cable  from  the  shore. 
Soundings  of  50  to  90  fathoms  were  obtained  at  Ij  mile  from  the  shore  on  all 
sides  of  the  island.  Kelp  grown  on  the  N-E,  side  in  a  depth  of  12  fathoms  at 
a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  from  the  shore, 

Anchoraye  may  be  found  just  outside  the  kelp  in  15  fathoms,  abreast  of  the 
2 -feet  rocks,  but  this  auchorage  should  be  used  with  caution,  as  the  survey  of 
the  island  is  not  complete, 

Pigs  are  to  be  found  on  the  irregular  ground  above  the  cliffs,  but  as  the  ani- 
mals feed  on  sea-birds'  eggs*  their  tlesh  is  fishy  and  unpakttible,  A  flock  of 
23  goats  were  seen  by  the  brothers  Sloltenhoff,  when  they  first  landed  here, 
but  the  last  four  of  these  were  shot  in  February*  1873,  by  a  boat's  crew  from 
Tristan.     Fish  are  abundant »  and  may  be  readily  caught  by  hook  and  line. 

Two  Germans,  Frederick  and  Gustav  Stoltenhoff,  were  taken  off  Inaccessi- 
ble Island  by  H.M,S.  Chalhn^er^  having  lived  there  two  years,  during  which 
time  they  received  only  three  visits  from  the  outer  world,  two  of  these  being 
from  the  Tristan  people  in  their  annual  serd  hunting  excursion,  wnd  one  from 
a  French  barque  in  September,  1872*  with  whom  they  exchanged  their  seal 
iikins  and  oil  for  provisions,  &co.  They  first  arrived  in  November,  1871,  and 
during  their  sojourn  endured  many  privations.  'ITie  hut  in  which  they  li^^ed 
(destroyed  at  their  departure)  stood  on  the  shore  of  a  small  bay,  on  the  East 
side  of  the  island*  near  a  waterfjill.  H.M.S.  ChuUenger  anchored  off  this  bay 
in  15  fathoms.  The  penguins,  they  state,  make  their  appearance  at  Inaccessi- 
ble Island  in  the  month  of  June,  and  soon  afterwards  begin  to  lay  their  eggs. 
llie  birds  disappear  for  a  short  time  in  January  after  the  eggs  are  hatched  and 
the  young  are  ready  for  the  sea,  and  then  come  buck  to  moult,  finally  leaving 
the  island  in  April. 

Kightingale  Islands,  a  group  of  three,  in  a  line  North  and  South,  were 
partially  surveyed  by  the  officers  of  FI.M-S.  Challenger^  in  1873*  llie  group 
consists  of  one  large  and  two  small  islands,  with  several  rocks  close  to  their 
coasts,  but  there  is  apparently  no  outlying  danger.  The  large  island  ia  1}  mile 
long  East  and  West,  and  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  and  has  two  peaks,  the 
eaitem  one  of  which  is  rugged  and  precipitous,   1,100  ft.  high»  and  appears 
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eotiiea]  on  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  bearing ;  the  other,  960  ft.,  slopes  gently  on  all 
bat  its  South  side. 

The  Northern  island^  Stoltenhoffy  lies  9  cables  from  the  main  island,  and  is 
a  flat-topped,  precipitous  rock,  4  cables  long,  \^  cable  broad,  and  325  ft.  high, 
formed  in  one  large  and  two  small  pieces  by  narrow  chasms  which  can  only  be 
dtstinguished  on  one  bearing.  Kelp  extends  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  East 
side  of  the  islands,  but  there  is  little  or  none  on  the  South  or  West  sides,  which 
are  the  most  exposed. 

Soundings,  from  50  to  200  fathoms,  coral,  were  foimd  at  about  1^  mile  from 
the  shore.  A  few  sunken  rocks  border  the  South  shore,  but  thej  are  readily 
seen.  There  is  no  beach  of  any  kind,  but  an  easy  landing  can  be  effected  on 
the  rocks  at  the  N.E.  point  of  Nightingale  Island. 

Fresh  water  may  be  obtained  in  a  cave  close  to  the  landing  place.  There  are 
neither  pigs  nor  goats  on  Nightingale  Island.  During  the  breeding  season  of 
the  penguins,  from  August  to  November,  it  is  difficult  to  walk  on  the  islands, 
the  birds  and  their  nests  occupying  almost  every  inch  of  the  damp  ground 
between  the  tussack  grass,  8  or  9  ft.  high,  which  overruns  the  islands. 


11.  DIEGO  ALVAREZ,  OR  GOUGH»S  ISLANI). 

This  island  appears  to  have  been  discovered  and  originally  named  by  the 
Portuguese ;  but  having  been  seen  by  Capt.  Charles  Gough  in  the  Richmond, 
bound  to  China,  1731,  it  has  since  borne  his  name.  Capt.  Hey  wood,  in  the 
NereuSy  visited  this  island  on  the  8th  of  January,  1811,  and  made  the  longi- 
tude, by  his  chronometers,  2°  18'  East  from  Tristan  da  Cunha;  this  gives  the 
long;  9°  45'  W.  By  a  mean  of  obser\'ations  in  nine  other  ships,  its  centre  has 
been  given  in  40^  19i'  S.,  and  9"*  41  f  W.  Capt.  Broughton,  in  1795,  gave  the 
lat  as  40""  19',  and  the  long,  as  9°  27'  or  9''  30' ;  but  he  observes  that  at  the 
time  the  horizon  was  very  confused ;  and  other  ships  have  given  the  longitude 
nearly  the  same.  The  CoutUy  Capt.  Robert  Torin,  in  1800,  made  it,  by  lunars, 
9*46', 

Capt.  Heywood  found  the  summit  of  this  island  to  be  4,380  ft.  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  surface  of  the  isle  was  mostly  covered  with  a  light  coat 
of  mossy  grass.  In  some  places  were  a  few  small  bushy  trees,  like  those  of 
Tristan  da  Cunha.  The  cliffs  rise  precipitously  from  the  sea,  and  from  their 
flssm-es  issue  several  beautiful  cascades  of  water.  At  a  cove  on  the  North  side 
of  the  island  the  boat  landed  with  safety,  just  to  the  eastward  of  one  of  the 
rocky  islets  adjoining  that  side  of  the  island. 

Near  the  N.E.  point  of  the  island  is  a  rock  exactly  resembling  a  church, 
with  a  high  spire  on  its  western  end,  and  therefore  called  the  Church  Rock, 
To  the  southward  of  this  rock,  on  the  East  side  of  the  island,  near  the  shore, 
there  is  an  islet,  within  which  the  landing  is  safe  and  easy,  it  being  protected 
from  the  swell  and  northerly  winds  by  the  N.E.  point.  Here  several  Ameri- 
cans resided,  but  they  had  been  unsuccessful  during  a  long  stay,  most  of  the 
seals  having  deserted  the  island  ;  but  plenty  of  fish  were  procured,  and  birds 
of  good  flavour  were  caught  by  lighting  a  fire  upon  one  of  the  hills  in  the 
night 
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Tbe  Aincricans  said  a  ebip  might  anchor  in  siiftfty  between  the  islet  and  the 
8  j;.  ijoint  of  Gough's  Island,  at  about  half  a  mile  from  shore,  in  about  20 
fathoms,  tolerably  good  ground* 

In  December^  1813,  H.M.S.  Semtramis  visited  this  place  and  found  it 
deserted. 


12,  BOUVErS  OR  CIBCUMCISION  ISLAND. 

This  island  was  discovered  by  M.  l/ouzier  Bouvct,  in  the  French  frigate 
L'Aiffkt  accompanied  by  La  Marie^  on  the  I  at  of  Jimuury,  1739.  The  par- 
ticularSf  with  a  plate,  were  published  by  Mr.  Dalr^'mple,  in  his  collection  of 
1775. 

Between  the  parallels  of  48"  and  49^  S.,  and  in  about  T  of  longitude  East 
from  Tenerife  (9''  40'  West  of  Greenwich),  the  fogs  commenced,  and  became 
so  thick  that  the  two  ships  could  not  see  each  other  at  the  distance  of  a  pistol- 
shot.     On  advancing  more  to  the  South  these  fogs  were  frequent. 

On  the  1 5th  of  December  icebergs  wTrc  seen,  some  appeared  to  be  100 
fathoms  high  above  the  water.  Much  drift  or  broken  ice  was  met  with,  and 
the  ships  luffed  up,  in  order  to  avoid  damage.  Some  icebergs,  subsequently 
seen,  were  siippose^l  to  bo  200  fathoms  in  height.  ITie  navigation  became 
dangerous ;  and  for  many  days  that  the  ships  were  in  those  seas,  the  masts, 
cordage,  and  sails,  were  covf?rcd  with  ice. 

On  the  Ist  of  January,  1739  (the  festival  of  the  CJircumcision),  at  3  p.m., 
the  ships  in  54^  20'  of  latitude,  and  longitude,  as  computed^  25®  47'  E.  from 
Tenerife  (9^  T  W.  from  Greenwich),  land  was  seen  to  the  E.N.E.  at  8  or  10 
leagues.  It  seemed  very  high,  covered  with  snow,  and  surrounded  with  ice 
to  a  considerable  distance.  On  the  2nd  of  January,  the  ships  having  pro- 
ceeded more  to  the  S.S.E.,  the  western  part  of  the  land  bore  N.E.  about  18 
leagues.  On  the  4th  they  had  advanced  to  5  leagues  from  the  land,  which, 
high  and  rugged,  bore  K.N.E.,  and  they  finally  lost  sight  of  it  on  the  9th, 
leaving  it  to  the  southward.  It  appeared  to  he  an  island,  about  5  miles  in 
length  W.N.W,  and  E.S.E. 

Notwithstanding  the  preceding  description,  this  land  was  for  a  time  given 
up  as  imaginary  only.  C*aptaiii  Cook  sought  for  it  without  success  in  1775  ; 
on  the  16th  of  February  he  came  up  from  the  south w*ard,  under  double-reef 
topsail  and  courses,  having  a  vcr^'  fresh  gale,  with  snow  and  sleet.  On  the 
17th  he  was  in  54'*  30'  S.,  long.  C-*  33'  E.,  and  thence  proceeded  to  the  east- 
ward, with  a  protligious  high  sea  from  the  South.  He  continued  his  course  to 
the  eastward  until  the  21st,  and  con  chides  his  description  of  the  route  with 
this  observation : — 

"  We  had  now  run  down  thirteen  degrees  of  longitude  in  the  verj*  latitude 
assigned  for  Bou^  et*s  Ijand,  I  was,  therefore,  well  assured  that  what  he  had 
Been  could  be  nothing  but  an  island  of  iee ;  for,  if  it  had  been  land,  it  it 
hardly  possible  v;e  eould  have  misjied  it,  though  it  were  ever  so  small. 
Besides,  from  the  time  of  leafing  the  southern  lands,  wo  had  not  met  with  the 
Ica^t  Mgns  of  any  other.  But,  even  supposing  we  had,  it  would  have  been  no 
proof  of  the   existence  of  Cape   Circumcision  ;  for   1  am  well  assured   that 
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neither  seals  nor  penguins,  nor  any  of  the  oceanic  birds,  are  indubitable  signs 
<if  the  vicinity  of  land.  I  will  allow  that  they  are  found  on  the  coasts  of  all 
these  southern  lands ;  but  are  they  not  also  to  be  found  in  all  parts  of  the 
Southern  Ocean  ?  There  are,  however,  some  oceanic  or  aquatic  birds  which 
point  out  the  vicinity  of  land,  especially  shags,  which  seldom  go  out  of  sight 
of  it ;  and  gannets,  boobies,  and  man-of-war  birds,  I  believe,  seldom  go  very 
frr  out  to  sea." 

Notwithstanding  the  e>ndence  of  the  existence  of  this  island,  the  magnetic 
expedition  under  Captain  Sir  J.  C.  Ross  sought  for  this  island  in  vain.  '*  On 
the  17th  March,  1843,  they  reached  the  latitude  of  Bouvet's  Island,  54®  \9\ 
about  8®  to  the  westward  of  the  assigned  position;  but  they,  like  Cook, 
searched  for  it  in  vain ;  and  Captain  Ross  concludes  that  Bouvet  had  been 
deceived  by  the  form  of  an  iceberg.  The  last  berg  was  seen  on  the  25th,  in 
lat  47"  3'  S.,  long.  10«  51'  E."— JVaw/.  3/ay.,  October,  1843,  p.  678. 

Whoever  refers  to  our  chart  will  perceive,  by  the  track  of  Captain  Cook, 
that  he  advanced  from  the  southward  a  little  loo  far  to  the  East.  He  wns 
misled  by  the  original  longitude  of  Bouvet.  This  is  clear:  for  Captain  Lindsay, 
in  the  Swun^  descried  the  land  on  the  6th  of  October,  1808,  which  was  found 
to  be  high  and  covered  with  snow.  From  this  time  to  the  1 1th  he  made  every 
endeavour  to  get  close  to  the  land,  but  found  that  it  could  not  be  approached 
within  3  miles,  being  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  solid  ice.  The  situation  of  the 
ship  was  at  times  perilous,  it  being  in  darkness,  and  beset  with  loose  masses 
and  floating  islands  of  ice. 

The  existence  of  ths  island  has  been  proved  by  another  vessel,  the  Otter ^ 
when  it  was  seen  nearly  at  the  same  time,  October,  1808. 

From  the  observations  taken  in  the  Swan^  the  island  appears  to  lie  in 
54«  16'  8.  and  6®  14'  E.  It  appeared  to  be  about  5  miles  in  extent,  from  East 
to  West.  The  West  end,  which  is  very  high,  is  now  called  DalrympWe  Head. 
It  has  been  suggested  as  probable,  that  the  isle  may  be  approached  in  January 
or  February,  or  daring  the  summer  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 

According  to  the  log  book  of  the  Sprightly^  Captain  Norris,  a  vessel  belong- 
ing to  the  firm  of  Enderby's,  the  following  passage,  quoted  by  Sir  John  Boss, 
refers  to  this  vicinity : — December  10th,  1825.  The  island  is  in  lat.  64"*  16'  S., 
long,  by  chron.  5"  E.,  and  as  we  are  now  certain  that  it  is  an  island,  we  name 
it  Liverpool  Island.  It  appears  to  extend  3  or  4  leagues  frx>m  North  to 
South ;  the  North  end  is  rugged,  the  South  end  low,  the  middle  high  and 
covered  with  snow.  The  sharpness  of  the  rocks,  and  the  weather  coming  on 
thick  with  much  sleet  and  snow,  was  the  whole  and  sole  reason  for  not  making 
tuceessful  landing. 

On  December  13, 1825,  they  met  ynth  another  island.  **  This  island,  which 
we  have  named  Thompson  Island,  bears  about  N.N.E.  15  leagues  frx>m  Liver- 
pool Island.  There  are  also  three  rocks,  which  we  named  the  Chimneys,  to 
the  S.W.,  4  or  5  miles  from  Thompson  Island,  and  another  rock  3  miles  to 
the  southward  of  them.  This  island  is  in  lat.  53""  56^  S.,  long.  5*"  30'  E.  On 
December  16th  we  sounded  on  the  South  side  of  the  island,  and  found  fix>m 
35  to  20  fathoms,  black  sandy  bottom,  at  a  mile  fix>m  the  shore.  Caiight  a 
number  of  small  fish,  resembling  codfish.  On  the  18th  they  landed  frx>m  the 
boats*  but  stormy  weather  immediately  following,  they  coidd  not  regain  the 
ship  until  the  24th,  having  killed  only  48  seals.    The  8.W.  point  is  the  only 
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place  wLicK  adbrds  a  landing,  as  the  boats  went  entu'ely  round  the  isle,  and 
nothing  but  perpendicular  rocks  could  be  seen.  It  bears  cedent  marks  of 
having  been  a  volcano,  as  it  is  nothing  less  than  a  complete  cinder,  with  im- 
mense veins  of  lava  which  have  the  appearance  of  black  glass,  though  some 
are  streaked  with  whlte.*^ 

From  these  statements  it  appears  that  there  is  more  than  one  island^  but 
not  in  the  positions  given,  as  Sir  James  Ross  pftssed  so  near  them  that  be 
must  have  seen  them,  had  tliey  been  correctly  stated.  That  they  do  exist 
tommthere  seems  morally  certain^  and  that  the  islands  seen  by  Bouvet,  Norris, 
and  Lindsay  may  refer  to  three  separate  localities ;  that  there  ai-e  two,  is  ob- 
vious from  Captain  Norris^s  statement.  Their  character  nivist  be  left  for 
future  detej-mination* 


13-  THE  FALKLAND  ISLANDS- 

The  Falklaiid  Islands,  situated  between  61**  and  52*"  30'  South  ktitude,  and 
57°  30'  and  61^  30'  West  longitude,  consist  of  two  principal  islaivda^  the  East 
and  West  Falkland,  with  a  considerable  ntinibcr  of  othei-s,  of  diiFereut  sijtes, 
clustered  around  them  and  in  the  straits  between  them. 

The  greatest  length  of  East  Falkland  la  about  95  miles,  the  mean  85  ;  the 
greatcKt  breadth  about  53  mileet,  the  mean  may  he  averaged  at  40  miles,  The 
West  Falkland  is  about  80  miles  in  length ;  the  width  varies  considerably, 
but  40  miles  may  be  considered  the  greatest,  and  25  miles  the  mean.  The 
renuuning  islands,  about  200  in  number,  vary  very  considerably,  from  15  miles 
in  length  by  8  miles  in  breadth »  to  mere  islets  of  half  a  mile  in  diaajeter. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  Falklands  is  now  vested  in  the  British  cro^^Ti ;  b\it 
the  title  has  been  subject  to  much  dispute,  and  has  occasioned  much  disseria* 
tion,  *rhe  following  short  history,  collected  from  Cajitjiin  Fit«Roy  and  others, 
will  explain  the  grounds  on  which  the  various  claims  rest. 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Americus  Vespucius,  then  employed  by  the  King 
of  Portugal,  saw  these  islands  in  1502;  hut  if  the  account  of  Aiacrieus  hiuLself 
is  authentic,  ho  could  not  have  explored  fartlier  South  than  the  right  bank  of 
La  Plata.  If  the  Portuguese,  or  tmy  other  people,  actually  ti^aeed,  or  even 
discovered,  portions  of  coast  South  of  the  Plata  before  1512,  it  appeal's  strange 
that  so  remarkable  an  estuary,  1 20  miles  across,  slujiild  have  been  overlooked, 
especially  as  soundings  extend  200  miles  seaward  of  its  entrance  ;  and  that 
the  world  should  have  no  clear  record  of  its  having  been  discovered  prior  to 
the  voyage  of  Juan  de  Soils,  in  1512.  I'espueius  has  already  robbed 
Columbus,  and  his  predecessor  Cabot»  of  the  gi-eat  honour  of  affixing  their 
names  to  tlie  New  World ;  shall  he  also  he  tacitly  permitted  to  claim  even  the 
tiifling  distinction  of  discovering  the  Falkland  Islands,  when  it  is  evident  he 
could  not  have  seen  them  ? 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1592,  John  Davis,  who  sailed  with  Cavendish  on  ' 
second  voyage,  but  septirated  from  him  in  May,  1502,  discovered  tlie  islands 
now  called  Falkland. 

In  1683-4,  Dampier  and  Cowley  saw  three  islands  in  lat.  51"  to  5X^  20'  S., 
which  they  (correctly)  supposed  to  be  those  seen  and  named  by  Sebald  <le 
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Weert     It  was  called  by  the  editor  of  Cowley's  narrative  Pepy*9  hland^  iu 
complimeiit  to  the  then  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty. 

S^  Richard  Hawkins  sailed  adong  the  northern  shores  of  these  islands  in 
1594,  and  he,  ignorant  of  Davis's  discovery,  named  them  Hawkins' $  Maiden 
lamd.  His  account  appearing  first  and  prominently  before  the  public  pro^ 
cured  for  them  the  name  by  which  they  were  known,  until  Strong,  in  1690, 
sailed  throiigh,  and  anchored  in  the  channel,  which  he  named  Falkland  Sound. 
How  it  happened  that  the  name  Falkland,  originally  given  to  the  sound  alone* 
obliterated  Hawkins^  and  has  never  yielded  to  Davis,  is  now  a  matter  of  very 
trifling  importance* 

Several  ships  of  St.  Malo  passed  near  the  Sastem  Falklands  between  the 
years  1706  and  1714,  from  whose  accounts  M.  Fr6zier  compiled  his  chart,  pub- 
lished in  1717.  In  consequence  of  the  visits  of  these  ships  of  St.  Malo,  the 
French  named  the  islands  Let  Malouines.  The  Spaniards  adopted  the  French 
name,  slightly  altered  by  changing  Malouines  into  Malvinas. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  France  maintained  a  lucrative  com* 
merce  with  Chil6  and  Peru  by  way  of  Cape  Horn,  and  the  advantages  of  a 
port  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Falklands  did  not  escape  her  active  dis* 
cemment,  and  at  the  commencement  of  1763  the  court  of  France  determined 
to  form  an  establishment  at  them.  De  Bougainville  proposed  to  commence  it 
at  his  own  expense,  and  accordingly  set  out  from  St.  Malo  with  an  armament 
and  settlers.  On  the  17th  of  March,  1764,  having  arrived  at  the  Falklands, 
Bougainville  decided  to  place  his  establishment  at  Port  Louis,  and  forthwith 
commenced  operations. 

On  the  23rd  of  January,  1765,  these  islands  were  taken  possession  of  for  the 
British  Crown  by  Commodore  Byron,  and  in  consequence  of  his  favourable 
report.  Captain  Macbride  was  sent  out  in  H.M.S.  Jason  to  begin  their  coloniza- 
tion.    He  arrived  at  Port  Egmont  in  January,  1766. 

Spain  laid  claim  to  the  islands  immediately  after  the  French  settlement, 
which  was  given  up  to  Spain  on  April  1st,  1767,  who  indemnified  the  settlers. 
In  1770,  a  Spanish  armament  attacked  the  British  colony  at  Port  Egmont, 
and  obliged  it  to  surrender,  but  it  was  restored  by  the  Spanish  government. 
It  was  forsaken,  however,  in  1774,  but  the  signals  of  possession  were  left 
flying.  Spain  afterwards  withdrew  from  the  islands,  and  left  them  un- 
inhabited, probably  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century,  and  thus 
there  was  no  person  left  who  claimed  even  the  shadow  of  authority  over 
them. 

From  these  short  notices  it  will  appear  evident,  that  if  discovery  and  prior 
occupation  give  a  title  to  new  and  uninLabited  countries,  they  undoabtedly 
belong  to  Great  Britain;  for  Davis  first  discovered  them;  Hawkins  finrt 
named  them ;  Strong  first  landed  on  them ;  and  (excepting  the  French) 
Byron  took  possession  of  them ;  and  (again  excepting  the  French)  Maefaride 
first  colonized  them.  And  with  respect  to  the  French  claim,  it  was,  as  beliare 
stated,  resigned  for  ever  to  Spain.  The  right  of  sovereignty,  therefore,  rests 
between  Spain  and  England ;  and  Spain's  only  claim  rests  on  the  unstable 
foundation  of  a  papal  bull. 

The  islands  then  remained  uninhabited  and  unclaimed  until  the  month  of 
November,  1820,  when  Commodore  Jewett,  then  commanding  the  Heroine 
S.  A.  O.  2  jr 
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frigate^  took  formal  posscjwion  of  the  islands  in  the  aamo  nnd  by  tlie  autBority 
of  the  United  ProTinees  of  South  America,  or  government  of  La  Plata,  other- 
wise Buenos  Ay  res.  lliis  act  of  the  Argentine  Republic  was  scarcely  known 
in  Europe  for  many  years,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  upon  what  reasonable 
grounds  tbey  rested  their  elaim. 

In  1823  the  Buenos  Ayreiin  government  took  another  step  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  "  comandante  dc  las  Malvinas  ;"  and  in  the  same  year,  Don  Louis 
Vemet,  a  German  by  birth,  solicited  and  obtained  from  them  the  fishery  and 
cattle  on  the  eastern  island^  and  land  for  a  settlement.  This  did  not  prosper, 
and  ID  the  next  year  M.  Vernet  sailed  hinLSL4f  in  a  second  expedition.  In 
1828  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  granted  to  him  (with  certain  excep- 
tions) the  right  of  property  in  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  in  Staten  Land ;  with 
entire  and  sole  right  to  all  its  soil,  cattle,  horses,  hogs,  fisheries,  &e. 

**  The  total  number  of  persons  on  the  island  consisted  of  about  one  hundred, 
iuckding  twenty-five  Gauchos,*  and  five  CaiTuas  Indians.  There  were  two 
Dutch  families  (the  women  of  which  milked  the  cows  and  made  butter) ;  two 
or  three  Englii^hmcn :  a  German  family  ;  and  the  remainder  were  Spaniards 
and  Portuguese,  pretending  to  follow  some  trade,  but  doing  little  or  nothing* 
The  Gnuchoa  were  chiefly  Buenos  Ayrcans,  but  their  eapitaz  or  leader  was  a 
Frenchman/* 

In  1829  Vernet  warned  off  some  North  American  sealers;  and  in  1831, 
upon  their  repeating  the  sealing  excursion,  of  which  he  had  complained,  he 
detained  them  by  force.  This  act,  and  the  circumstances  arising  out  of  it, 
drew  upon  him  and  his  unfortunate  colony  the  hasty  indignation  of  Captain 
Silas  Duncan,  of  the  United  States  corvette  Lexington^  who,  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility, surprised,  assaulted,  and  made  prisoners  of  many  unoffending 
people,  and  unwarrantably  destroyed  both  property  and  buildings.  M.  Vemet 
was  at  the  time  absent  at  Buenos  Ayres,  attending  the  trial  of  the  sealers  in 
question ;  but  Mr.  Brisbane,  and  several  others,  were  put  into  irons  and  carried 
a^ay  on  board  the  Lexington  to  Buenos  Ayres,  where  they  were  delivered  up 
to  the  Bitcnos  Ayrean  government,  in  Fehruar>%  1832.  The  United  States* 
government  supported  their  officer,  and  formally  demanded  a  full  reparation  of 
the  wrongs  done  to  their  citizens. 

\\' hile  the  United  States  and  Buenos  Ayres  were  discussing  the  question 
at  issue,  Great  Britain,  following  up  the  solemn  warning  she  had  given  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  issued  orders  to  the  commander-in-chief  on  the  South  American 
station  to  re -assert  her  sovereignty  of  the  Falklands.  Accordingly,  Com- 
modore Onslow,  in  II. M.S.  Clio,  hoisted  the  British  flag  at  Port  Louis,  on 
January  2nd,  1 833,  while,  about  the  same  time,  H.M.S.  Ti/ne  anchored  in 
Port  Egraont,  on  the  Western  Island.  The  small  Buenos  A3nrean  garrison 
quietly  withdrew,  and  sailed  for  the  Plata.  Shortly  before  this  garrison  had 
mutinied,  and  had  barbarously  murdered  their  commanding  officer.  Ha%nng 
proclaimed  the  Falklands  to  belong  to  Britain^  they  departed,  leaving  the  flag 
in  charge  of  an  Irishman,  who  had  been  Mr.  Vemet^s  storekeeper. 

In  March,  1833,  Captain  (afterwards  Admiral)  FitzRoy,  in  the  BeagU^ 
anchored  in  Berkeley  Sound.     He  found  the  inland  in  a  very  disordered  state 


*  The  OamhM  are  the  haaters  of  South  Americai  celebr&ted  for  their  horBemanfthip,  and 
for  tho  I M  of  the  h^Ut$  and  the  Um^^  with  which  tbey  catch  wild  hortei  and  cattle^ 
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from  the  want  of  govei*nment.  During  his  stay,  Mr.  Brisbane  returned  as  the 
agent  for  Mr.  Vemet's  private  affairs.  The  whole  colony  was  a  miserable 
lain,  caused  by  the  Lexington' 9  visit ;  and  on  the  6th  of  April  he  left  the 
islands  with  dismal  forebodings  from  the  disordered  state  of  society,  and  these 
were  exceeded  by  the  sad  reality. 

In  a  despatch,  dated  November,  1833,  it  appears  that  eight  Gauchos  and 
Indians  of  bad  character,  on  the  26th  of  August  in  that  year,  had  attacked 
and  brutally  murdered  Mr.  Brisbane,  Dickson,  the  person  in  charge,  and  three 
other  principal  persons  ;  after  which  they  pillaged  the  houses  and  plundered 
the  place  of  whatever  it  contained,  and  drove  off  all  the  cattle  and  horses  up 
the  country,  laden  with  their  booty.  Thirteen  unarmed  men,  three  women, 
and  two  children,  remained  in  the  town  two  days  with  the  murderers,  and 
then  escaped  to  one  of  tho  islands  in  the  bay,  where,  until  relieved  by  the 
English  sealer  Hopeful^  they  lived  upon  birds'  eggs  and  fish.  The  murderers 
Were  subsequently  taken  and  sent  to  Buenos  Ayrcs. 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1834,  Captain  Fitzlloy  again  visited  Berkeley 
Sound ;  the  settlement  looked  more  gloomy  than  ever,  and  not  &r  from  the 
house  where  he  had  lived  they  found,  to  their  horror,  the  feet  of  poor  Bris- 
bane protruding  above  ground.  So  shallow  was  his  grave,  that  dogs  had  dis- 
turbed his  mortal  remains,  and  had  fed  upon  his  corpse.  This  was  the  fate  of 
an  industrious,  honest,  and  most  faithful  man. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1834  Lieutenant  Henry  Smith,  R.N.,  was 
appointed  governor  of  the  islands,  accompanied  by  a  small  party  as  the  nucleus 
of  a  future  colony.  The  old  settlement  at  the  head  of  Berkeley  Sound  was 
fixed  upon  as  the  head  quarters.  On  the  23rd  of  August,  1841,  Lieut.  R.  C. 
Moody,  R.N.,  was  appointed  lieutenant-governor,  and  anived  in  Port  Louis  on 
January  15th,  1842. 

This  energetic  governor  endeavoured  to  draw  attention  to  and  develop  the 
reaomrces  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  the  seat  of  government  was  removed 
from  Port  Louis,  at  the  head  of  Berkeley  Sound,  to  Stanley  Harbour,  in  Port 
William;  the  former,  though  an  excellent  and  easily  reached  anchorage,  being 
farther  removed  from  the  line  of  route  than  wtis  necessary. 

The  principal  feature  in  the  recent  progress  of  the  Falkland  Islands  is  the 
occupation  of  a  portion  of  East  Falkland  by  a  commercial  company.  In  the 
year  1844,  Mr.  Samuel  F.  Lafone,  who  had  been  extensively  engaged  in  the 
bide  and  cattle  trade  on  the  River  Plate,  after  some  preliminaries,  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Her  Majesty's  government  in  1845,  for  a  contract  to 
purchase  the  southern  portion  of  the  East  Falkland,  the  islands  adjacent,  and 
Beauchene  Island*  and  the  cattle  upon  the  Falklands,  upon  the  payment  of 
£10,000  at  the  period,  and  £20,000  in  ten  years  from  January  1st,  1852.  In 
May  1851,  a  company  was  formed  in  London  to  carry  out  more  fbllj  the 
■cheme  of  turning  the  advantages  of  the  islands  and  their  herds  of  wild  oattle 
to  greater  account.  It  was  incorporated  by  royal  charter,  and  punshaaed 
Mr.  Lafone's  interest  for  £30,000;  and  subsequently  an  extension  of  the 
term  of  dominion  over  the  wild  cattle  was  granted  until  January,  1 860.  The 
whole  of  the  available  land  for  grazing,  in  both  East  and  West  Falkk.id 
Islands,  had  in  1874  passed  into  the  hands  of  private  individuals.  The  com- 
pany's chief  locality  is  at  Stanley,  but  their  operations  are  conducted  in 
different  portions  of  their  domain.     The  population,  of  the  Falklands  in  1881 
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was  1,543  as  compared  Vfith  950  in  1872  ;  the  islands  of  any  size  bemg  now 
nt*arly  all  mlttabited. 

GEIfEBAl  BESCBIPTIOH.— The  whole  group  of  the  Falkland  Islands  is 
dcjeply  and  variously  indented  by  sounds,  bays,  harbours^  creeks,  and  inlets- 
Perhaps  there  is  no  spot  in  the  whole  world  ao  singularly  irregular  in  its  coast 
line,  and  so  full  of  harbours  and  creeks,  as  the  Falkland  Islands,  This  forma- 
tion diminishes  the  area  considerably,  but  at  the  same  time  it  presents  more 
than  counterbalancing  advantages. 

The  area  of  East  Falkland  may  be  roughly  computed  at  about  3,000  square 
miles;  the  area  of  West  Falkland  may  be  estimated  at  about  2,000  st^uare  miles; 
and  the  whole  group.  East  and  We«t  Falkland,  with  all  the  surrounding 
itilands,  at  about  6,000  square  miles.  The  two  islands  are  divided  by  a  strait 
containing  several  small  islands,  and  its  navigation  requires  great  care^  for 
though  well  surveyed,  and  all  known  dangers  clearly  defined  upon  the  charts^ 
the  currents  are  very  strong,  and  the  wind  increases  with  unusual  rapidity, 

'I'be  sovereignty  of  the  Falklands^  as  before  stated,  is  now  vested  in  the 
British  Cro'«Ti,  and  their  local  administration  is  conducted  through  the  medium 
of  a  governor,  who  resides  at  Stanley,  aided  by  the  usual  staff  of  officials,  A 
small  detachment  of  British  troops »  under  the  command  of  an  officer,  is  sta- 
tioned In  the  settlement,  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Admiral  of  the  station  to 
visit  the  colony  periodically,  for  the  protection  of  commerce,  Stc. 

These  islands,  though  by  geographical  petition  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
the  mercantile  world,  were  but  little  regarded  up  to  IS51,  when  the  Falkland 
Islands  Company  was  incorporated  under  royal  charter  from  the  British 
Government,  to  open  up  the  resources  of  East  Falkland  Island,  by  a  large 
grazing  undertaking,  which  necessitated  the  establishment  of  stores,  arti£cers, 
itc,  at  Stanley,  whereby  the  settlement  has  been  gradually  improving,  until 
at  this  time  ships  can  be  pro'irided  in  every  way  much  cheaper  than  at  any  of 
the  ports  in  South  America— a  desideratum  that  cannot  be  too  widely  known, 
seeing  that  these  islands  are  situated  exactly  where  their  numerous  and  splendid 
harbours,  particularly  that  of  Stanley,  afford  protection  and  opportunity  for 
the  repairing  of  injuries  sustained  by  shipping  passing  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape 
Horn,  where  a  larger  amount  of  annual  injurj-  is  done  by  severe  weather  than 
in  any  other  locality. 

In  their  general  aspect  these  islands  have  few  features  of  interest  to  remark 
upon.  The  southern  portions  of  the  Eo-st  Falkland  are  so  low  that  they  are 
hardly  perceptible  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  at  5  miles  distance.  The  western 
island  is  more  marked,  some  of  the  hills  being  between  3,000  and  3,000  ft. 
above  the  sea  level. 

There  are  no  trees  upon  these  islands,  and  only  two  or  three  varieties  of 
indigenous  shrubs  from  1  to  8  ft.  in  height.  What  they  term  the  tea  plant 
{Myrius  nummttraiia)  is  abundant,  the  leaves  being  used  for  making  a  decoc- 
tion somewhat  similar  to  tea.  The  berrj  of  this  shrub  is  of  a  rose  colour,  and 
the  flavour  is  appreciated.  Celery  (an  excellent  antiscorbutic)  grows  in  wild 
luxuriance,  and  European  vegetables  thrive  well  wherever  they  have  been 
tned. 

Cereals  have  been  grown,  but  the  absence  of  suflBcient  sun  for  ripening  them 
precludes  the  prospect  of  their  being  cultivated  with  sucoesa. 
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Peat  exists  of  good  quality  everywhere,  and  is  generally  used  for  fuel.  Sub- 
stances, having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  coal,  have  been  found  in  various 
Jocalities,  but  from  their  analysis,  and  frx>m  the  opinion  of  geologists,  there  is 
•very  reason  to  suppose  that  bituminous  coal  does  not  exist. 

Cattle  and  sheep  of  European  breeds,  appear  to  thrive  remarkably  well. 
The  former  are  small,  but  improving  in  size  from  bulls  introduced  by  the 
Falkland  Islands  Company,  and  their  flock  of  Cheviot  sheep,  now  numbering 
about  70,000,  yield  fleeces  weighing  as  high  as  10  or  12  lbs.,  and  as  good 
mutton  as  any  in  the  world ;  but,  from  the  paucity  of  demand,  it  only  realizes 
about  4d.  a  potmd.  In  1879  the  value  of  the  wool  exported  amounted 
to  £55,440. 

Port  Stanley  has  become  the  best  port  of  refuge  for  ships  between  Valpa- 
raiso, on  the  West  coast  of  South  America,  and  Rio  Janeiro  upon  the  eastern 
side.  In  order  to  attract  more  shipping,  and  thereby  more  consumers  for 
their  otherwise  unprofitable  staple,  the  Falkland  Islands  Company  have  esta- 
blishments at  Stanley  for  the  supply  and  rc]mir  of  ships,  upon  the  lowest 
scale  that  can  be  adopted  without  loss ;  and  they  seem  determined  to  spare 
no  efl'ort  to  carry  out  their  object,  which  has  been  materially  assisted  by  the 
British  Government  having  placed  a  lighthouse  at  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  East  Falkland,  which  makes  the  splendid  harbour  of  Stanley  accessible  by 
night  or  day. 

These  islands  have  no  native  inhabitants  or  wild  animals  of  any  kind,  except 
pigs,  rabbits,  rats,  and  a  species  of  fox,  now  almost  exterminated.  There  were 
formerly  many  wild  cattle  on  the  islands.  Water  fowl  of  many  sorts  are 
abimdant,  affording  both  amusement  and  good  eating  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Stanley.  Penguins  contribute  eggs  in  great  abimdance,  which  have  a  some- 
what fishy  flavour,  and  they  have  of  late  years  become  in  request  for  their  oiL 
Seals  were  formerly  very  plentiful  on  the  shores  of  the  islands,  and  whales  in 
their  vicinity,  but  they  are  both  becoming  scarcer  on  account  of  being  so  much 
sought  after. 

Fish  are  very  abundant  in  the  creeks,  and  efforts  have  been  made  to  salt  a 
species  of  mullet  for  the  markets  in  South  America ;  but  whether  from  the 
climate  being  unsuitable,  or  any  peculiarity  in  the  fish,  they  assume  a  colour 
that  is  prejudicial  to  their  sale. 

Fresh  water  is  abundant  upon  the  two  large  islands ;  not  so  upon  the  smaller 
ones,  which  renders  them  for  the  most  part  unfit  for  grazing  purposes. 

The  country  in  the  northern  part  of  the  East  island  is  rather  motmtainous. 
Nearly  the  highest  part,  called  JSt.  Simon^  1,600  fL,  is  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  bottom  of  Berkeley  Soimd.*  The  tops  of  the  mountains  are  thickly 
strewn  with  large  boulders,  or  detached  stones,  of  ii'hich  quantities  have  fiidlen 


*  A  chain  of  rerj  rugged  topped  monntaini,  called  the  Wtekham  HtuihU^  extends  das 
East  and  West  from  Port  William  to  Port  Sussex,  nearly  across  the  northern  portion  of 
the  island,  to  the  southward  of  Mount  St.  Simon,  abore  mentioned.  The  height  of  this 
nnge  varies  from  1,400  to  2,300  ft.  (increasing  towards  the  West  side) ;  and  as  the  quarts 
fock  ciops  out  nearly  yertical,  and  with  great  irregularity,  ihis  range  can  only  be  cf eased 
at  certain  places,  which  constitutes  a  feature  of  some  importance  in  relation  to  the  drives 
of  oattle.  The  contrast  between  the  country  North  and  South  of  the  Wiokham  Heights  is 
Tery  remarkable. 
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WEST  FALKLAND— The  Wealcn labnd m ^Tided torn tbeEaiteiii b^ 
FalUand  Sotmd,  or  rather  Strait,  a  natae  gircn  bj  oar  eoantrjaian,  Strong,  in 
1690,  and  which  anbiequently  beeame  applied  to  the  whole  group.  The  north- 
weatem  aide  of  the  ialaad  haa  been  much  frequented  by  whale  fiahers  and 
eealera,  and  still  conttnnea  to  be  so,  though  the  indiscnimnate  daugbter  of 
th)^e  aniinala  baa  much  reduced  their  numbers^  and  rendered  the  fiaberj  leai 
IncmtiTe  than  formerlT*     Their  chief  rendezvous  ia  at  Xew  Uland. 

From  the  coast  the  island  appears  upon  the  whole  to  be  more  hillT,  and  the 
hills  to  be  more  rounded,  lumpy,  and  isolated  than  thoae  in  the  East  Falkland. 
They  appear  to  posaeas  the  aame  geoIt>gic4d  character,  viz.i  Yarietiea  of  quartz 
rocks  ;  and  thcii*  height  may  be  a^isumed  as  varying  &om  800  to  2,200  ft. 
The  highest  peak  is  Mount  Adam^  2,315  ft.,  in  the  N,W.  port  of  the  island. 

The  principal  range,  the  Hornby  Hills,  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island, 
and  runs  in  a  contrary  direction  to  those  in  East  Falkland,  iu  general  bearing 
being  North  and  South,  and  extending  from  White  Bock  Harbour  to  Fox  Bay, 
parallel  to  the  coAst  line.  Mount  Maria,  at  the  back  of  Port  Howard,  is  2,270 
f^t  in  height.  ll:icre  is  also  a  very  remarkable  rugged  ridge  of  quartz  rock, 
about  150  ft.  in  height,  which  nses  abruptly  from  the  i»ea,  and  follows  the 
coast  line  from  above  Fort  Howard  to  Fox  Buy,  a  distance  of  about  40  miles. 
Between  this  ridge  nnd  the  range  of  hills  is  a  longitudinal  valley,  tntersecled 
occasionally  by  high  land  (the  roots  of  the  range). 

The  North  coast  of  West  Falkland  consists  of  long  blands  extending  East 
and  Weat,  with  narrow  openings  between  them,  of  which  Tomar  Pasa  and  the 
C£> trance  to  Port  Egmont  are  the  most  remarkable.     Upon  theae  islands  are 
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isolated  liills,  of  conical  and  lumpy  forms,  rising  abruptly  from  gently-undulat- 
ing ground.  The  islands  farther  to  the  westward,  called  the  Jasons,  are  hillj» 
of  this  abrupt  character,  and  from  800  to  1,200  ft.  in  height. 

The  West  coast  of  West  Falkland,  until  Captain  FitzRoy's  survey,  was  not 
much  known,  except  to  whalers  and  sealers.  It  b  moi  e  yariously  and  deeply 
indented  by  the  sea  than  eyen  the  coasts  of  East  Falkland.  The  hills  on  the 
South  coast  of  West  Falkland  appear  to  be  in  masses,  and  their  termination 
at  the  coast  line  to  be  in  lofty  rugged  cliffy.  There  is  a  river,  the  Chartres 
River,  about  the  same  size  as  the  San  Carlos,  in  East  Falkland,  which  &lls  into 
King  George's  Bay.  Hivers,  however,  can  scarcely  be  needed  in  a  country  so 
fully  and  variously  indented  by  the  sea  as  these  islands  are.  For  the  purpose 
of  fresh  water,  the  want  of  rivers  is  amply  supplied  over  the  whole  country  by 
many  small  fresh  water  lakes  or  ponds,  varying  in  size  from  30  yards  to  3  or  4 
miles  in  circumference,  and  by  innumerable  springs  and  rivulets. 

Mr.  Arthur  Bailey,  the  Surveyor-General,  who  visited  West  Falkland  in  the 
Foamj  in  June,  1867,  says: — "I  examined  the  vicinity  of  White  Rock  Har- 
bour. Round  the  coast  the  camp  is  dry,  and  I  should  say  well  adapted  fbr 
sheep  fiurming.  In  a  S.W.  direction  from  White  Rock  Harbour  for  24  miles, 
skirting  Manybranch  Harbour,  and  leaving  the  Six  Hills  to  the  right,  the 
whole  district  is  good  for  sheep  farming.  I  should  estimate  the  total  number 
of  wild  cattle  on  the  island  to  be  about  5,000."  In  1867  there  was  not  a 
settler  on  the  island,  and  a  proclamation  was  issued  to  the  effect  that  any  per- 
son applying  to  the  Governor,  and  on  payment  of  £5  per  6,000  acres,  could 
obtain  a  license  to  occupy  a  station  on  the  West  Falkland  for  one  year,  and 
any  time  before  the  expiration  of  the  licence  (certain  conditions  having  been 
complied  with),  could  obtain  a  lease  for  20  years,  at  an  annual  rent  of  £10  per 
6,000  acres.  The  effect  of  this  proclamation  was  that  in  1868  the  whole  of  the 
available  land  on  the  island  had  passed  into  the  hands  of  private  individuals, 
producing  a  revenue  of  upwards  of  £1,350. 

Prodnctions,  fto.~  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  plants  that  grow  on 
the  Falklands  is  the  Tussac ;  it  is  a  gigantic  sedgy  grass ;  the  average  length 
of  the  blade  is  7  ft.,  and  of  the  stalk  4  to  6  ft.  The  plants  grown  in  bunches 
close  together,  and  as  many  as  250  roots  spring  up  from  one  bunch.  In  old 
plants  the  decayed  roots  of  successive  shoots  form  a  cushion  of  dry  entangled 
fibres,  which  raise  the  bunch  from  the  ground.  This  cushion  sometimes  attaint 
to  a  great  size  and  height,  6  or  7  ft.,  and  4  or  5  ft.  in  diameter,  so  that  a  per- 
son standing  in  a  patch  of  old  tussac  may  be  quite  sheltered  or  concealed.  It 
grows  with  great  luxuriance  on  the  coasts,  down  to  high  water  mark ;  and 
cattle  and  horses  feed  on  it  with  the  greatest  avidity,  and  speedily  become  fkt. 
About  3  or  4  inches  of  the  roots  are  very  agreeable  to  man,  being  orisp  and  of 
a  nutty  flavour,  and  was  the  food  of  two  Americans  who  were  upon  the  Western 
Island  for  fourteen  months.  It  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  plant  to  the  colony. 
The  grass,  growing  in  large  tufts  upon  the  high  base  of  decayed  roots,  resem- 
bles at  a  great  distance  a  diminutive  grove  of  thickly-clustered  palms ;  and 
horn  the  dark  green  and  luxuriant  appearance  given  to  the  smaller  islands 
clothed  with  tussac,  the  richness  of  tropical  vegetation  is  forcibly  recalled  to 
the  memory.  The  only  approach  to  a  tree  is  the  Falkland  Islands  box,  a  ape* 
cies  of  veronica,  which  grows  to  a  height  of  perhaps  3  ft.,  and  affords  no  pro- 
tection to  man  or  beast. 
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The  large  round  gum  plant,  cominon  in  Patagonia,  kc,  is  abundantly  founil, 
and,  wben  dried,  is  useful  for  kindling  fires,  being  eittremely  combustible.    A  j 
gum  exudes  from  it,  which  is  called  **  balsam«''  and  is  used  as  a  curatiTe. 

European  vegetables  thrive  exceedingly  well,  and  every  house  in  Stanly 
itu  plot  of  garden  ground  attached^  the  number  of  vessebi  calling  here  ofl 
a  ready  and  pro6 table  market  for  their  surplus  produce. 

Winds,  Climate,  &C; — In  a  former  portion  of  the  work  we  gave  a  general 
description  of  the  climate  of  tbe§e  islands.  The  following  remarks  will  be 
found  important  in  connection  with  those  previously  given.  The  first  are  by 
Captain  FitzRoy. 

Wind  is  the  principal  evil  at  the  Falkland*:  a  region  more  exposed  to  storms^ 
both  in  the  summer  and  winter,  it  would  be  difficult  to  mention. 

The  winds  are  variable — seldom  at  rest  wbile  the  sun  is  above  the  horizon, 
and  very  violent  at  times ;  during  the  summer,  a  calm  day  is  an  extraordinary 
event.  Generally  speaking,  the  nights  are  less  windy  than  the  days ;  but 
neither  by  night  nor  by  day,  nor  at  any  season  of  the  year,  are  these  islands 
exempt  from  sudden  and  very  severe  squalls,  or  from  the  gales  which  blow^J 
heavily,  though  they  do  not  usually  last  many  hours.  ^H 

It  has  been  stated  by  Bougainville  and  others,  that  in  summer  the  wind 
freshens  as  the  sun  rises,  and  dies  away  about  sunset ;  also  the  nights  are 
clear  and  starlight.  Tlie  information  I  have  received,  with  what  I  have  my- 
SL*lf  witnessed,  induces  me  to  agree  with  the  first  of  these  statements  in  iU 
most  general  sense,  and  to  a  certain  degree  I  can  admit  the  second ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  H  is  true  that  there  are  many  cloudy  and  very^  windy  nights  is 
tho  course  of  each  yenr.  and  I  might  also  say  month.  The  Magellan  was  drive 
from  her  nnchors.  though  close  to  a  weather  shore,  in  the  narroweist  part  of 
Iii*rkeley  Sound,  and  totally  wrecked  in  Johnson  Harbour,  about  midnight ' 
th©  1 2th  of  January,  1833. 

The  prevaU*nt  direction  of  the  wind  is  westerly,  having  almost  the  constanej 
of  the  trade  wind  of  the  tropical  zone.     Gales,  in  general,  commence  in  th^ 
N.  W.,  and  draw  or  fly  round  to  the  S.W.  ;  and  it  may  be  remarked,  that  wheol 
ttun  accompanies  a  N. W.  wind,  it  soon  shifts  into  the  BAY.  quarter,  and  blowsl 
hard. 

Northerly  winds  bring  cloudy  weather;  and,  when  very  light,  are  of 
accompanied  by   a  thick  fog ;  it  is  also  worthy  of  notice  that  they  almo 
always  occur  about  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon. 

North-East  and  northerly  winds  bring  gloomy  overcast  weather,  with  mnc^ 
rain;  sometimes  they  blow  hard,  and  hang  in  the  N.N.E.,  but  it  is  mor 
common  for  tliem  to  draw  round  to  the  westward-  South-easterly  winds  als 
bring  much  rain ;  they  are  not  frequent,  but  they  blow  hard,  and  as  the  gal( 
increases  it  hauls  southward.  Though  fogs  occur  with  light  easterly  or  north* 
erly  winds,  they  do  not  often  last  through  the  day. 

Gales  of  wind,  as  well  as  squalls,  are  more  sudden,  and  blow  more  furiously 
from  the  southern  quarter,  between  S.W,  and  S.E.,  than  from  other  direction 

Wind  from  the  East  is  rarely  lasting  or  strong ;  it  generally  brings  fin 
weather,  and  may  be  expected  in  April,  May,  Jiuus  and  July,  rather  than  at 
other  times ;  but  intervals  of  fine  weather  (short  indeed),  with  light  breezca 
from  K.S.E,  to  E.N»E.,  occur  occasionally  throughout  the  year. 

Neither  lightning  nor  thunder  arc  at  all  common ;  but  when  the  forme 
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occurs,  easterly  winds  are  expected  to  follow.  If  lightning  should  be  seen  in 
the  S.E.,  while  the  barometer  is  low,  a  hard  gale  from  that  quarter  may  be 
expected.  S.E.  and  southerly  gales  last  longer  than  those  from  the  westward, 
and  they  throw  a  very  heavy  sea  upon  the  southern  shores.  In  the  winter, 
generally,  there  is  not  so  much  wind  as  in  the  summer ;  and  in  the  former 
season  the  weather,  though  colder,  is  more  settled  and  considerably  drier. 
In  different  years,  seasons  vary  so  much,  that  those  who  have  been  longest 
about  the  islands  hardly  venture  to  predict  what  weather  will  be  found  during 
any  particular  month.  All  they  say  is,  that  January,  February,  and  March, 
though  warmest,  are  the  windiest  months ;  and  that  May,  June,  and  July, 
though  cold,  are  much  less  stormy.  Dry  weather  may  be  looked  for  in  Sep- 
tember, October,  and  November. 

I  must  here  add  one  word  in  favour  of  the  barometer,  or  sympiesometer. 
Every  material  change  in  the  weather  is  foretold  by  these  invaluable  instru- 
ments, if  their  movements  are  tolerably  understood  by  those  who  consult  them, 
and  if  they  are  frequently  observed.  Mr.  Low  said  to  me,  **The  barometer  is 
worth  anything  in  these  countries  "  (alluding  to  Tierra  del  Fuego,  as  well  as 
the  Falklands) ;  *'  some  say  they  dislike  it  because  it  is  always  so  low,  and 
foretelling  bad  weather  ;  but  how  often  do  we  have  any  other  ?"  They  must 
somehow  think  the  barometer  ominous,  and  overlook  the  use  of  the  omen. 

The  temperature  may  be  considered  equable;  it  is  never  hot,  neither  is  it 
ever  very  cold ;  but  the  average  is  very  low  ;  and  in  consequence  of  frequent 
rain  and  win<{,  a  really  moderate  degree  of  cold  is  much  more  noticed  than 
would  probably  be  the  case  if  the  weather  were  dry  and  serene. 

Governor  Robinson,  in  his  report  for  1868,  says: — "The  climate,  though 
disagreeable,  on  account  of  the  high  winds  that  usually  prevail,  is  exceedingly 
healthy.  In  summer  the  wind  rises  in  the  morning,  blows  hard  duiing  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  falls  away  in  the  afternoon.  On  a  calm  day  the  sun  has 
considerable  power,  but  at  other  times  the  heat  is  neutralized  by  the  strong 
keen  wind,  and  it  is  only  here  and  there  in  sheltered  nooks  that  grain  can  be 
ripened,  or  European  flowers  brought  to  any  perfection.  In  winter  the  wind 
is  less  boisterous  than  in  summer ;  were  this  not  so,  the  cold  from  May  to 
September  would  be  unendurable." 

Sea  Weed,  or  Kelp,  as  an  indication  of  shoal  water,  is  mvaluablc  in  these 
parts,  and  is  therefore  strictly  to  be  noticed  by  the  navigator.  Capt.  FitzRoy 
says — "  In  approaching  the  land,  and  especially  while  entering  a  harbour,  a 
careful  lookout  should  be  kept  for  *  fixed  kelp ' — the  seaweed  growing  on  every 
rock  at  those  places,  which  is  covered  by  the  sea,  and  not  far  beneath  its 
surface.  Lying  upon  the  water,  the  upper  leaves  and  stalks  show,  almost  as 
well  as  a  buoy,  where  there  is  a  possibility  of  hidden  danger.*     Long  sterna. 


*  The  dangerous  nature  of  kelp  may  be  understood  by  the  following  remarks  of  Capt. 
King,  in  his  Directions  for  the  Straits  of  Magalhaen. 

**  With  daylight  and  clear  weather  a  vessel  may  close  the  shore  without  risk,  becaiise  the 
water  is  invariably  deep,  and  no  rock  is  found  which  is  not  so  marked  by  seaweed  (or  Mp, 
M  it  is  generally  called),  that,  by  a  good  look-out  at  the  mast-head,  its  situation  is  as  denrly 
■eec  as  if  it  were  buoyed.  By  avoiding  kelp,  you  are  sore  of  havii  g  sufficient  water  for 
the  largest  ships  on  any  part  of  this  coast.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that 
S.  A.  O.  2  o 
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with  leaves,  lying  regularly  along  the  surface  of  the  sea,  are  generally  attached 
to  rocky  placea,  or  else  to  large  stones.  Occasionally  a  few  straggling  stalks 
of  kelp  are  seen  in  deep  water,  even  in  30  fathoms,  many  of  which  are  attached 
to  stones,  and  so  firmly,  that  their  long  stems  will  sometimes  weigh  the  stone 
adhering  to  the  roots.  Such  scattered  plants  as  these  need  not  be  minded  by 
a  ship  ;  but  in  passing  to  windward  of  patches  or  beds  of  kelp,  or  rather  in 
passing  on  that  side  from  which  the  stems  stream  away  with  the  current,  care 
should  be  taken  to  give  the  place  a  wide  berth,  because  the  only  part  which 
shows,  when  the  tide  is  strongs  lies  on  one  side  of  (not  orer)  the  rocks,  ^liere 
the  stream  of  tide  is  rery  strong,  this  kelp  is  quite  ^  run  under,'  or  kept  down 
out  of  sight,  and  can  no  longer  be  depended  on  as  a  warning.  When  a  clear 
spot  is  seen  in  the  middle  of  a  thick  patch  of  fixed  kelp,  one  may  expect  to  find 
the  least  water." 

Drift  kelp,  or  that  which  is  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  unattached  to 
any  rock  or  stone,  of  course  need  not  be  avoided  ;  it  may  be  known  at  a  glance 
by  the  irregular,  huddled  look  which  it  has, 

BIr,  Darwin,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  same  work,  remarks,  "  There  is  one 
marine  production  which,  from  its  importance,  is  worthy  of  a  particular  history. 
It  is  the  kelp,  or  Fucus  ^t^anteus  of  Solander,  This  weed  grows  on  every  rock, 
fi'om  low  water  mark  to  a  great  depth,  both  on  the  outer  coast  and  within  the 
channels.  I  believe,  during  the  voyages  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle^  not  one 
rock  near  the  surface  was  discovered,  which  was  not  buoyed  by  this  floating 
weed.  The  good  service  it  thus  affords  to  vessels  navigating  near  this  stormy 
loud  is  evident ;  and  it  certainly  has  saved  many  an  one  from  being  wrecked. 
I  know  few  things  more  surprising  than  to  see  this  plant  growing  and  flourish- 
ing amidst  those  great  breakers  of  the  Western  Ocean,  which  no  mass  of  rock, 
let  it  be  ever  so  hard,  can  long  resist.  The  stem  is  round,  slimy,  and  smooth, 
and  seldom  has  a  diameter  of  so  much  as  an  inch.  A  few  taken  together  are 
sufliciently  strong  to  support  the  weight  of  the  large  loose  stones  to  which  in 
the  inland  channels  they  grow  attached ;  and  some  of  these  stones  are  so 
heavy,  that  when  drawn  to  the  surface,  they  can  scarcely  be  lifted  into  a 
by  one  person.'* 

THE  COASTS,— BERKELEY  SOIWD  is  situated  at  the  north-eastern" 
tremity  of  the  group.  Governor  Moody  marked  out  the  plan  of  a  town  to  be 
called  **  Anson"  after  the  great  circumnavigator ;  but  after  much  deliberatio 
it  was  determined  to  have  the  principal  settlement  at  Fort  William,  lying  ad* 
joining  to  and  southward  of  Berkeley  Sound,  the  objection  to  which  is  tha 
difficulty  which  vessels  find  in  beating  to  windward  through  the  Sound  up  to" 
Port  Louis.  The  greater  advantages  of  Port  William,  as  a  port  of  refuge  for 
large  vessels,  have  led  to  this  determination,  although  the  land  is  less  adapted 


kelp  grows  in  some  pLioea  from  a  depth  of  30  f&lhomt,  and  that,  on  many  parti  of  this 
coast,  you  may  pass  through  thick  bfida  of  seaweed  without  haTtng  Iftsethan  6  fathoms  of 
water.  Still  it  ui  always  a  sign  of  danger,  and  ttntil  the  spot  where  it  growi  haa  been  cart- 
fully  sounded,  it  U  uot  safe  to  paat  over  tt  io  a  ship.  Am  an  iastanoe: — after  sounding  % 
lar^e  bed  of  this  weed  in  one  of  the  B*agW*  boat*,  aud  thinking  it  might  be  passed  io  safety, 
a  rock  was  found,  not  more  than  i  ft.  ia  diameter,  having  only  i  fathom  over  it.  £• 
ther«foie,  always  to  be  aToided/* 
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for  colonintioii ;  but  this  is  perhaps  subordinate  to  the  oossideration  of  the 
fiicOity  of  supplying  shipping. 

Berkeley  Sound  is  the  Puerto  de  la  Soledad  of  the  Spaniards,  and  the 
Aearron  Say  of  the  French.  It  was  at  the  N.W.  part  of  this  harbour  that  the 
latter»  under  M.  de  Bougainyille,  had  their  settlement  in  1764.  It  may  be 
taken  as  limited  by  Eagle  Point  or  Volunteer  Point  on  the  North,  and  Eodney 
Idand  or  William  Point  on  the  South.  It  is  4  miles  wide  at  the  entrance,  and 
upwards  of  15  miles  in  length,  terminating  in  the  three  excellent  anchorages  of 
Johnson  Harbour,  Stag  Road,  and  Port  Louis.  Berkeley  Sound  was  con- 
sidered to  be  the  only  place  on  the  East  coast  that  oould  be  entered  at  night, 
if  the  entrance  had  been  made  out  before  dark.  It  might  even  be  worked 
into  safely,  nearly  as  far  as  Johnson  Harbour.  However,  the  lighthouse  at 
Port  William,  presently  alluded  to,  will  facilitate  the  entrance  to  the  prin- 
cipal port. 

The  settlement  of  Port  liouis  is  securely  situated  along  the  edges  of  a  small 
bay,  which  has  a  narrow  entrance  into  it  out  of  the  Sound.  The  buildings 
constructed  by  the  Spaniards  were  remarkable  for  their  thick  walls  of  stone ; 
they  are  very  straggling,  covering  a  space  of  half  a  mile  in  length,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth.  Among  them  are  the  remains  of  one  used  as  a 
church,  and  another  as  a  hospital.  These  are  now  occupied  by  the  Falkland 
Islands  Company's  officer,  from  whom  information  and  assistance  can  be  ob« 
tained. 

Off  the  N.E.  point  of  the  Sound  is  a  ledge,  above  water,  called  Volunteer 
Hocks;  and  about  £.  by  N.,  1^  mile  from  the  point,  is  the  sunken  rock  upon 
which  the  Uranie^  French  frigate,  unfortunately  struck  in  February,  1820. 
Tliis  rock  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  with  westerly  winds  the  sea  seldom  breaks 
on  it,  and  it  is  the  only  rock  of  the  whole  group  on  which  kelp  does  not  grow. 
It  is  nearly  9 J  miles  N.  13**  W.,  or  N.  by  W.  J  W.  from  the  lighthouse  on 
Cape  Pembroke,  llie  best  marks  to  clear  it,  particularly  in  the  night,  are  to 
keep  Cape  Carysfort  to  the  westward  of  W.N.W.  until  Mount  Low  bears 
S.W.  by  S.  i  S.,  or  Cape  Pembroke  light  S.  |  £. ;  a  vessel  will  then  pass  nearly 
2  miles  outside  of  it,  and  may  then  haul  up  for  Mount  Low,  which  is  the  most 
eastern  high  hill  on  the  island,  and  may  be  easily  seen,  on  a  clear  night,  when 
to  the  northward  of  Volunteer  Point ;  the  summit,  which  is  840  ft.  high,  forms 
two  peaks,  and  from  the  eastern  one  the  land  slopes  down  to  the  point  which 
separates  Berkeley  Sound  from  Port  William. 

When  these  rocks  are  cleared,  and  the  Sound  is  fairly  entered,  there  is  no 
danger  except  from  a  small  ledge  of  rocks  off  Eagle  Point,  extending  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  shore,  with  kelp  growing  all  over  it,  and  therefore  easily 
seen.  Above  this  point  the  Sound  is  quite  clear  till  well  up,  when  a  ledge  of 
five  or  six  black  rocks,  Sea  Lion  JRocks^  will  be  seen  on  the  North  side,  behind 
which  is  an  excellent  harbour,  called  Johnson^ $  Harbour^  with  good  holding 
ground  in  6  or  7  &thoms,  and  greater  convenience  for  watering  than  in  any 
ether  part  of  the  bay. 

CAPE  PEMBROKE  is  the  easternmost  extremity  of  the  Falkland  Islands, 
and  the  southern  side  of  the  entrance  of  Port  William,  in  which  is  Stanley, 
the  present  seat  of  government. 

The  Lighthouse  is  an  iron  tower,  60  ft.  high,  painted  in  red  and  white 
baadst  which  shows  ajued  bright  liglit  in  all  directions  seaward,  at  an  eleva« 
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tion  of  1 10  fl.,  Tisible  14  miles.     It  is  obscured  towards  Port  Willi  am  between 
the  bearings  of  N.W.  J  N.  and  S.W,  J  W. 

?OET  WILLIAM  is  immediately  to  the   Soutb   of  Berkeley  Sound,  the 
former  prineipal  port.     The  cntrtince  to  it  cannot  be  well  made  out  till  near 
the  land,  but  the  before -mentioned  lighthouse  is  an  excellent  landmark.  With 
a  fair  wind,  and  coming  from  the  northward,  after  rounding  Volunteer  Point, 
Mount  Low  should  be  kept  about  a  point  on  the  starboard  bow  ;  some  white 
sand  hills  will  then  be  seen  ahead  and  close  to  Kidney  Island :  at  the  same 
time  Seal  Rocbs,  which   form  the  extreme  of  the  South  entrance   to   Port 
William,  will  be  seen  on  the  lioriy.on,  just  open  of  Ciipe  Pembroke,  and  about 
two  points  on  the  port  bow.     By  continuing  on  this  course  till  within  a  mile 
of  Kidney  Island  (which  can  be  approached  in  safety  to  within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile),  the  northern  point  of  the  entrance  to  Port  W*illiam,  William  Pointy 
will  be  made  out  clearly*     It  is  low  and  rock}-,  and  near  its  extremity  is  a 
stone  beacon  with  a  triangular  top,  2*i  it.  high,  which  is  visible  5  miles.    This 
point  may  be  passed  within  a  cable's  length,  and  the  entrance  to  the  harbour 
will  be  seen  bearing  8.W.     Tlie  port  is  entered  after  passing  William  Point, 
and  there  is  good  anchorage  in  the  bay.  between  it  and  Cape  Pembroke,  in 
fron  II  to  VJ.   fathoms,   sheltered  from  all  the  prevailing  winds.     Tlie  next 
point  is  Charles  Pointy  about  2  miles  fartlicr ;  it  has  two  small  det^iched  rocks 
at  its  extremity,  off  which  there  is  a  kelp  patch,  close  to  the  iiii^^  of  which  is 
deep  water.      York^  Pointy  on  the  South  side  of  the  harbour,  and  the  islets  to 
the  iiast  of  it,  are  all  steep ;  the  entrance  is  wide  enough  for  a  large  ressel  to 
work  in,  and  the  edge  of  the  kelp  is  a  secure  guide ;  but  the  white  sandy  bay 
on  the  South  side  shoidd  not  be  entered,  us  it  is  shallow*  In  standing  towards 
ii  a  vessel  should  tack  when  in  the  line  of  the  islets  and  of  Yorke  Point. 
Immediately  the  point  is  passed.  Sparrow  Cove  will  be  seen  open  on  the  North 
side  of  the  harbour,  under  Mount  Low,  and  the  entrance  of  Stanley  Harbour 
on  the  South  side.  Above  Fort  William  anchorage,  a  long  creek  winds  through 
the  hiOs  to  the  West  up  to  Murrell  River,  its  w*bole  extent  being  about  3J 
miles.     The  landing  on  all  the  beaelies  is  bad,  in  consequence  of  the  scattered 
fragments  of  quartz  rock,  from  1  to  iJ  ft.  long,  which  will  greatly  injure  a  boat 
if  she  touches  thcra.     The  only  safe  hmding  is  on  the  rocks,  where  they  are 
steep-to*     There  is  a  very  good  watering-jdace  on  the  West  side  of  the  cove, 
t»n  the  North  shoj-e,  in  a  bight  outside  the  entrance  to  Weir  Creek ;  but  care 
umst  be  taken  in   lauding,  on  account  of  the  stones.     Water  smd  peat  are 
ribundant.     Vessels  that  remain  in  Port  William  will  find  good  anchorage  in 
Sparrow  Cove,  and  nn  unfailing  supply  of  good  water  in  its  N.W.  corner.     In 
Ptirt  Harriet,  South  of  it,  there  is  a  good  stream  in  a  cove  on  the  North  shore, 
about  a  mile  inside  of  the  entrance, 

STANLEY  HAEBOUR,  the  seat  of  the  government,  is  on  the  South  side 

of  Port  William.  It  Ls  now  provided  with  many  advantages  fur  the  refrtment 
stid  refreshment  of  passing  vessels.  The  greatest  drawback  was  the  want  of 
running  water  near  the  picttlement,  but  this  has  been  obviated  by  several  w*ells, 
and  a  reservoir  is  also  constructed,  so  that  all  vessels  can  now  dcj>end  on  a 
ready  supply.  Wild  fowl  and  fish  iire  ver>-  abundant.  Steam  coals  can  always 
be  procured.  Wood  cannot  be  had^  but  peat,  which  is  a  fair  and  pU-a-sant  Kub- 
fttitute  for  it,  is  plentiful,  and  when  compreased  is  found  to  be  a  valuable  fueU 
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During  the  night  of  November  30th,  1878,  an  avalanche  of  peat  nearly  over- 
whelmed the  town  of  Stanley. 

Admiral  George  F.  Hastings,  B.N.,  who  visited  Port  Stanley  in  H.M.S. 
Zealous^  1867,  says :—  "  The  ship  was  supplied  with  408  tons  of  good  coal  in  less 
than  sixteen  working  hours,  and  I  found  every  facility  at  Port  Stanley  in  ob- 
taining all  supplies  of  provisions,  &c.  I  consider  that  any  ship  bound  to  the 
Pacific  would  find  it  most  advantageous  to  call  at  the  Falkland  Islands  to  ob- 
tain any  supplies  which  may  be  required.** 

The  following  information  respecting  the  mails,  &c.,  is  supplied  by  F.  Cole- 
man, Esq.,  the  Secretary  of  the  Falkland  Islands  Company : — Mails  leave 
Stanley  every  six  weeks  for  England,  vid  Monte  Video,  arriving  in  about  forty 
days,  so  that  vessels  can  report  themselves,  and  there  is  now  the  advantage  of 
telegraphic  communication  from  Monte  Video  to  England. 

The  harbour  dues  amount  to  6d,  per  register  ton,  including  pilotage  charges. 
Fresh  water,  fetched  by  ships*  boats  from  the  Government  reservoir,  2s.  6(/. 
per  tun;  ditto,  12«.  6d,  per  tun,  delivered  alongside  in  harbour  ;  under  5  tuns, 
16#. ;  ditto,  delivered  outside  the  harbour,  20*.  per  tun.  Ballast, /ree  by  ship*s 
own  boats,  or  supplied  at  7«.  per  ton ;  vegetables.  Id.  to  2^d.  per  lb. ;  fresh 
mutton  and  beef,  Ad.  per  lb.  Steam  coals,  60*.  per  ton.  All  kinds  of  ship 
chandlery  are  supplied  on  reasonable  terms,  by  the  Falkland  Islands  Company, 
which  also  undertakes  shipping  repairs,  having  a  diving  apparatus,  means  for 
heaving  down,  and  hulks  to  receive  cargo,  discharging  by  steam  if  required. 
Their  Colonial  Manager,  F.  E.  Cobb,  Esq.,  is  Lloyd's  Agent,  and  Consul  for 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Belgiimi. 

If  the  wind  is  southerly,  the  passage  into  Stanley  Harbour  should  not  be 
attempted  except  by  a  small  quick-working  vessel ;  but  with  the  wind  to  the 
westward  of  S.W.  it  may  be  passed  by  large  vessels.  It  is  little  more  than  a 
cable's  length  broad,  but  both  points  can  be  passed  within  30  yards.  If  the 
wind  is  S.W.,  so  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  pass  very  close  to  the  western  or 
Navy  Point  to  fetch  through,  a  vessel  should  work  up  well  to  windward  of  the 
entrance,  and  entering  under  all  sail  and  with  very  good  way  on,  directly  the 
sails  lift  from  the  wind  drawing  out  in  passing  the  point,  she  should  be  kept 
a  little  higher,  so  as  to  shoot  through  with  the  sails  shaking  till  she  gets  the 
steady  wind  inside  the  point.  When  inside  the  Narrows,  the  harbour  may  be 
traversed  by  any  vessel  drawing  under  20  ft.  There  is  3^  fathoms  a  cable's 
length  from  the  kelp  on  each  side,  and  above  4  fathoms  in  mid-channel,  close 
up  to  the  town,  which  is  about  2  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  entrance  on 
the  South  shore.  Large  ships  have  plenty  of  room  to  round  to  and  anchor  in 
mid-channel,  in  about  5  fathoms,  as  far  up  as  they  choose  to  fetch.  After 
passing  the  Narrows,  the  bottom  is  excellent,  a  stiff  mud,  which  often  causes 
some  trouble  in  getting  the  anchor  up  again. 

A  long  steam  vessel  should  proceed  well  into  Port  William,  or  imtil  the 
entrance  to  Stanley  Harbour  bears  S.S.E.,  before  steering  towards  it ;  and  on 
leaving,  when  at  the  entrance,  a  N.N.W.  course  should  be  steered  until  Yorke 
Point  just  opens  before  altering  course  to  the  eastward  out  of  Port  William. 

Sailing  ships  bound  round  Cape  Horn  should  not  enter  Stanley  Harbour,  as 
the  wind,  which  would  be  fair  for  them  to  sail,  would  be  foul  for  getting 
through  the  Narrows.  They  may  anchor  outside  the  entrance,  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  N.W\  of  it.     Vessels  coming  from  Cape  Horn  might  always  go  into 
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SlaDlcy  Harbour,  ae  any  wind  wliicli  would  be  fair  for  them  to  Bail,  if  bound 
to  the  northward,  would  always  be  fair  to  leave  the  harbour.  Large  sbips,  when 
abreast  of  the  entrance  in  coming  up  Port  William,  not  lutcnding  to  enter, 
should  stand  towards  the  Narrows  till  they  shut  in  the  entrance  points  of  Port 
William,  when  they  may  anchor  in  from  6  to  7  fathoms,  about  a  third  of  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  and  can  easily  leave  with  any  wind. 

As  the  flood  tide  sets  strongly  to  the  northward,  and  the  ebb  to  the  south- 
ward, in  passing  Cape  Pembroke,  you  should  not  pass  between  that  cape  and 
Seal  Hocks,  unless  the  ship  is  under  steam,  or  has  a  good  commanding  breeze ; 
in  light  winds«  or  much  swell,  it  is  better  to  pass  outside* 

The  previous  description  of,  iind  directions  for,  Stanley,  are  chiefly  derived 
from  those  issued  by  the  Hydrographic  Office.  The  following  is  by  Mr. 
Phillips,  pilot,  of  Stanley : — 

Ships  from  the  southward  should  sight  Cape  Pembroke,  which  is  the  eastern- 
most point  of  the  Falkland  Islands,  and  on  which  there  is  a  lighthouse  with  a 
fixed  light.  With  a  commanding  breeze  anything  South  of  West,  keep  to  sea* 
ward  of  Wolf  Rock,  and  pass  between  Seal  Kocks  and  Cape  Pembroke,  and 
then  bc*tweeu  Billy  Hock  and  Seal  Kocks,  where  there  is  plenty  of  water,  and 
no  danger  that  may  not  be  seen.  Having  passed  Billy  Uock,  haul  up,  and  if 
in  doubt,  or  if  the  pilot  has  not  come  off,  anchor  abreast  of  William  Islets ; 
but  in  daylight  there  is  no  danger  in  standing  in  to  the  entrance  of  Stanley 
Harbour.  The  above  directions  are  for  weiterly  winds,  which  generally 
prevail. 

Coming  from  the  northward,  with  westerly  winds,  make  Cape  Carysfort,  or 
With  tasieily  winds,  Volunteer  Point.  When  they  arc  passed,  steer  for  Cape 
Pembroke,  on  which  the  lighthouse  will  be  seen,  until  Port  William  opens  to 
starboard,  when  run  in  and  anchor,  or  wait  for  a  pilot,  according  to  the  above 
directions* 

In  case  of  darkness  or  fog,  ships  may  anchor  in  the  mouth  of  Berkeley 
Sound  or  of  Port  William,  or  stand  off  and  on,  as  may  be  expedient,  Uiere 
being  no  danger  that  is  not  buoyed  by  the  kelp. 

Wolf  Itock  beais  from  Cape  Pembroke  lighthouse  S.  J  W,  by  compa«» 
distant  nearly  3  miles.  It  is  of  a  triangular  shape,  each  side  being  about  3 
cables  in  length. 

Siul  Eocks  lie  about  three- quai-ters  of  a  mile  N.E.  from  Cape  Pembroke, 
and  are  clean  on  all  sides.  The  tide  nms  North  and  South  about  3  knots  be- 
tween Cape  Pembroke  and  Seal  Hocks,  the  flood  setting  to  the  northward,  and 
the  ebb  to  the  southward, 

Billy  Rock  is  4^  cables  N.  by  E.  ^  E.  from  Cape  Pembroke  lighthouse, 
and  as  it  is  covered  at  high  water,  caution  is  necessary  when  in  its  vicinity. 

Cnpt.  Isaac  Paddle,  of  tho  Monarch,  1 ,444  tons  burthen,  who  visited  Stanley 
in  1872, says: — 

**  If  a  ship  requires  provisions  and  water  only,  it  is  advisable  not  to  enter 
Stanley  Harbour,  but  anchor  just  outside  the  Narrows.  You  can  us©  yoiir  awn 
hoat,  or  hire  one  from  the  shore,  to  attend  upon  the  ship. 

**  Stanley  Harbour  is  landlocked,  a  perfect  basin,  and  a  pretty  little  place* 
You  must  have  a  fair  wind  to  sail  in  or  out,  the  entrance  being  narrow.  When 
inside,  steer  for  the  hulk  you  intend  laying  alongside ;  bring  up  with  your 
starboard  bower.  Veer  away  about  45  or  50  fathoms,  and  lash  with  good  warp* 
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and  aprings  alongside ;  by  so  doing  you  avoid  sometimes  two  or  three  days' 
detention:  if  it  comes  on  to  blow  hard,  it  is  tedious  to  warp  up.  There  are 
•rrerai  hulks  belonging  to  Mr.  Dean  and  the  Falkland  Islands  Company.  I 
discharged  about  450  tons  into  the  hulk  Charles  Cooper.  My  total  expenses 
were  only  £350.  The  cargo  is  entirely  under  your  own  charge.  The  heavy 
expenses  of  landing,  warehousing,  and  transhipping  are  avoided. 

**  More  oat  of  Stanley  Harboiu*  with  the  first  fair  wind,  and  anchor  just  out- 
side the  Narrows,  even  though  yoiu*  repairs  are  not  quite  finished,  as  it  blows 
strong  right  in  fbr  several  days,  which  might  cause  you  much  detention.  You 
can  finish  and  get  your  ship  ready  for  sea  outside." 

It  is  high  water,  fbll  and  change,  at  5!^  30°".     Spring  tides  rise  4  to  7  ft. 

The  other  parts  of  the  Falkland  Islands  do  not  need  such  particular  descrip- 
tion as  the  preceding,  as  they,  without  exception,  have  no  importance,  except 
as  places  of  stopping,  or  as  anchorages.  It  may  be  remarked  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  above,  none  of  the  ports  on  the  S.E.  side  should  be  attempted 
except  in  good  daylight,  when  the  kelp,  the  only  invariable  guide,  can  be  seen. 
In  genera],  by  avoiding  this,  you  avoid  danger,  but  not  always  so  :  where  the 
k^  does  not  grow,  the  shallow  sand  may  be  plainly  seen  from  aloft. 

Port  Harriet  is  5^  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Cape  Pembroke ;  it  is  swampy,  and 
of  no  importance,  but  affords  excellent  anchorage  a  quarter  of  a  mile  N.N.W. 
of  the  south-eastern  point,  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  just  outside  a  small  patch  of  kelp, 
with  8  fiithoms  least  water,  lying  nearly  in  mid-channel.  Port  FitzRoy  is  8 
mfles  beyond  this,  and  there  is  no  danger  between  it  and  Beach  Pointy  for  4 
miles  bqrond  which  there  are  numerous  kelp  patches.  The  best  entrance  from 
the  East  is  to  the  northward  of  all  these,  keeping  close  to  the  kelp  on  the  main 
shote.  Fitz  Basin^  large  and  shallow,  like  the  North  Basin,  is  entered  through 
a  remarkable  gorge  on  the  North  shore.  Port  Pleasant  is  immediately  South 
of  it.  It  has  two  entrances,  formed  by  a  narrow  island,  the  northern  of  which 
is  the  best,  carrying  2}  fathoms.  It  is  difficult  to  make  out  the  entrances  of 
Ports  Pleasant  and  FitzHoy  from  the  sea. 

Choisenl  Sound  is  entered  between  Fox  Point,  the  southern  extremity  of  a 
long  white  sandy  beach,  with  a  small  dark  islet  off  it,  and  9  miles  from  Pleasant 
Road,  and  Lively  Island  on  the  South.  It  extends  26  miles  from  East  to  West, 
is  4  miles  broad  at  its  entrance,  gradually  becoming  narrower  towards  its  head, 
and  terminating  in  a  long  narrow  inlet  called  Bodie  Creek,  which  runs  4  miles 
westward  of  the  head  of  the  Sound.  The  head  of  Brenton  Sound,  which  runs 
southward  out  of  Falkland  Sound,  reaches  within  about  a  mile  of  its  upper 
portion,  forming  a  narrow  isthmus  connecting  the  southern  and  northern  pe- 
ninsulas. The  whole  of  Choiseul  Sound  is  studded  with  islands,  which  form 
excellent  and  well-sheltered  anchorages  for  small  vessels.  Large  ships  can 
bring  up  in  any  part  of  the  Sound  in  from  12  to  18  fathoms  water ;  the  bottom 
is  all  mud,  covered  with  shells  and  weed.  The  best  entrance  to  the  Sound  is 
to  the  northward  of  Middle  Island  in  the  entrance,  between  it  and  the  two 
black  rocks,  which  are  several  feet  high,  and  half  a  mile  from  the  North  shore. 
Mare  Hctrhour,  one  of  the  finest  on  the  coast,  and  easily  accessible  for  the 
largest  ships,  is  on  the  North  side  after  passing  the  entrance.  On  the  South 
side  of  the  Sound  is  a  large  inlet  called  Victoria  Harbour,  affording  good  an- 
chorage fbr  large  ships.    There  is  but  little  tide  in  the  Sound. 

LAFOHIA,  as  the  southern  peninsula  has  been  named  from  the  purchaser* 
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Mr,  S.  Lafonc,  is,  as  just  stated,  liiaited  by  Choiseul  Sound  on  tlio  East  side, 
ftnd  Brenton  Sound  on  the  West.  The  original  projector  of  this  colonization 
transferred  his  rights  to  the  Falkland  Islands  Company,  as  stated  in  the  intro- 
ductory reraarka  to  this  section- 

Lively  Sound,  on  the  West  side  of  Lively  Island,  has  good  anchorage  for  a 
Tcsscl  for  the  night  to  the  northward  of  Motley  Island,  Seal  Cove^  which  lies 
at  the  head  of  it,  is  one  of  the  best  spots  for  a  settlement,  should  one  be  formed 
in  this  part  of  the  Falklands,  and  it  is  alao  the  best  place  for  ships  to  remain 
any  time.  Seal  Island  is  the  best  guide  to  it,  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for 
a  square-rigged  vessel  round  to  the  North  of  it.  Low  Bay  has  its  entrance 
between  Trht  Ishnds  and  the  North  part  of  Bleaker  or  Long  Island.  It  is 
indented  with  several  biiys,  and  though  it  has  an  inviting  appearance^  is  not  an 
advisable  anchoingc,  having  many  foul  patches.  The  character  of  East  Falk- 
land lierealjout  and  to  the  southward  is  low,  few  places  having  a  greater  eleva- 
tion than  150  ft. 

Adventure  Sound  is  20  miles  in  length  from  Bleaker  Island  to  itt  N,W, 
extremity,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  between  *1  and  4  miles.  It  contains 
several  good  hai-bours,  and  various  creeks  and  coves ;  those  on  its  S,W,  side 
are  to  be  preferred,  the  two  best  being  Adventure  Harbour  and  Moffat  Bay. 
Adventure  Harbour  is  reached  after  passing  round  Bleaker  and  North  Point 
I  islands,  by  a  W,S.W.  course,  4  miles  to  Little  Island^  a  small,  dork -looking 
mound  of  tussac,  from  whence  a  iS.S,W,  course  3J  miles  more  leads  clear  of  all 
dungers  to  the  harbour.  This  fine  liarl>our  is  fit  for  vessels  of  any  class*  and 
abundance  of  fresh  water  is  to  be  had.  Moffat  Bat/  is  1  i  mile  to  the  south- 
ward of  it.  Barrow  Head,  to  the  N.  W„  is  G  miles  S.  W.  by  W.  i  W.  from 
Turn  Island,  on  the  N»W.  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  Sound.  It  has  good 
anchorage  and  natural  supplies.  Fox  Harbour^  the  next  northward,  is  not  so 
good,  and  Suliran  Harbour^  near  the  head,  has  good  anchorage.  Sha^  Bock^ 
lying  GJ  miles  off  tlic  East  coast  of  Bleaker  Island,  is  an  excellent  guide  when 
running  fiom  the  southward  for  either  Lively  or  Adventure  Sounds.  The  time 
of  high  water  is  5 J** ;  springij  rise  5  to  6  ft. 

The  Bay  of  Harbours  is  7  miles  wide  between  Cow  Point  and  Bull  Point, 
but  nearly  midway  is  Middle  Shoal,  with  a  rock  awash  at  low  water.  BhII 
Jload^  in  its  S.W,  part,  is  by  faiMhc  most  convenient  anchorage  in  the  southern 
part  of  East  Falkland.  ITie  largest  ships  can  work  into  it,  and  arc  completelyj 
sheltered  close  to  the  shore  on  the  South  side  of  the  bay,  ofi'  the  entrance 
Bull  Cove,  llie  guide  for  Bull  Road  is  to  make  Bull  Point,  which  is  low,  an 
off  which  there  is  a  rocky  islet  surrounded  by  kelp.  Follow  the  edge  of  thi 
kelp  to  the  N.W.,  and  it  will  lead  into  the  road.  Fanny  Bond  is  the  only 
other  advisable  anchorage  on  the  West  side;  no  dircetions  are  necessary 
for  it. 

Eagle  Passage,  to  the  S.W.  of  the  East  Falkland,  is  not  to  be  recommended 
to  large  vessels,  lliere  is  a  tide  race  through  it  of  3  knots,  and  there  are 
several  reefs  in  its  S.E.  part.  The  south-western  limit  of  the  passage  is  formed 
by  Barren,  George,  and  Speedwell  or  Eagle  Islands. 

Barren  and  George  Islands  are  the  southernmost,  and  between  them  there  ii 
good  anchorage  for  any  vessels,  called  Owen  Eoad ;  but  in  coming  into  it  from 
the  eastward,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  pass  nearer  to  Barren  Island  than  2 
milea,  at  rceis  run  off  at  least  that  distance  in  a  north-easterly  direotioa. 
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SpwdtoeU  or  EagU  Islandj  to  the  northward  of  Qeorge  Island,  is  the  largest 
of  the  group.  It  is  flat,  and  not  more  than  70  ft.  high.  Fresh  water  and 
game  abound  on  it,  and  drift  wood  on  its  western  side.  There  are  two  good 
anchorages  for  small  vessels  on  its  N.E.  side.  To  the  N.W.  of  it  are  the 
EUphant  Cayi^  low  sandy  islets  surrounded  by  ree&  and  kelp,  and  no  passage 
iniiide  them. 

8ea  Lion  laUuids,  which  lie  to  the  S.E.  of  this,  a£Fbrd  good  means  of  dis- 
trnguishing  the  entrances  to  the  various  harbours  on  the  coast,  but  a  better 
•till  is  Shag  Rock,  before  mentioned,  a  high  peaked  mass  off  the  entrance  to 
Adventure  Sound.  The  low  land  around  all  these  harbours  is  so  much  alike, 
that  a  stranger  cannot  distinguish  them,  except  by  the  relative  bearings  of 
these  more  easily  distinguishable  parts.  There  is  a  passage  to  the  East  of  the 
larger  Sea  Lion  Island,  between  it  and  the  kelp,  surrounded  by  a  ridge  east- 
ward of  it ;  but  a  long  reef,  which  breaks  heavily,  extends  3  miles  to  the 
southward  of  that  island,  for  which  a  good  look-out  must  be  kept  in  running 
for  the  opening. 

The  tide  sets  to  the  westward  during  the  flood  along  the  whole  South  shore 
of  East  Falkland.  It  sets  1  to  2  knots,  but  near  Porpoise  Point  it  reaches  S 
knots,  and  with  westerly  gales  forms  a  strong  race.  The  tide  turns  with  high 
water  by  the  shore,  which  is  at  6*"  10°",  full  and  change. 

FALKLAHD  SOXTHD  is  a  narrow  strait  which  separates  the  two  main 
Tft|ft«d«4  and  is  45  mUes  long  in  a  northerly  and  southerly  direction,  and 
irarying  in  breadth  from  15  to  2^  miles.  In  its  southern  end  there  are  many 
flat  idands  clothed  with  tussac,  and  some  shoals ;  the  dangers  are,  however, 
generally  visible.  It  ought  not  to  be  navigated  at  night ;  and  as  good  an* 
ehorage  may  be  obtained  in  almost  every  part  of  it,  and  good  harbours 
abound,  a  safe  position  may  always  be  selected  before  dark,  and  its  navigation 
la  easy.  The  tides  in  both  entrances  and  between  the  islands  are  strong,  but 
in  the  main  stream  the^  are  moderate.  Vessels  at  either  extremity  of  the 
Sound,  intending  to  proceed  to  sea,  should  the  day  be  at  all  advanced,  would  do 
well  to  anchor  for  the  night,  and  start  at  daylight,  as  in  that  case  they  would 
have  the  whole  day  to  get  clear  of  the  entrances,  and  thus  save  some  anxiety 
and  risk,  as  the  wind  generally  becomes  lighter  after  sunset.  The  ports  «ii 
Falkland  Sound  need  but  little  direction ;  the  shoals  are  all  buoyed  by  kelp. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  Sound  from  the  South  end  up  to  the  N.W.  islets,  the 
western  side  of  the  peninsida  of  Lafonia,  is  a  low  country,  with  gently  un- 
dulating hills,  seldom  exceeding  150  ft.  in  height;  the  shore  indented  with 
excellent  harbours.  The  western  side,  on  the  contrary,  is  high  and  bold, 
forming  a  singular  ridge,  varying  from  300  to  500  ft.  high,  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  Sound,  but  reft  asunder  in  three  places,  forming  Port  Howard, 
Shag  Harbour,  and  Hill  Gap.  These  gaps  or  fissures  form  excellent  guides 
to  the  harbours  on  the  opposite  or  flat  side  of  the  Sound. 

Buggies  Bay^  at  the  S.E.  end,  is  abreast  of  the  Calista  Islands.  The  passage 
to  it  is  between  Ruggles  and  Wolf  Islands.  Excellent  anchorage  may  be  had 
in  it  in  Danson  and  Moffat  Harbours,  Inside  of  the  Tyssen  Islands,  North  of 
this,  are  Findlay,  Wharton,  King,  and  Cygnet  Harbours,  all  excellent  and 
secure,  especially  the  three  first.  Newhaven  is  a  little  port  well  suited  to  small 
vesaels  on  the  South  side  of  Grantham  Sound, 
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Brentmi  Loch^  an  ialet  with  a  narrow  entiance  to  the  eastward  of  New- 
haven,  extends  9  miles  from  its  mouth  close  up  to  the  head  of  ChoiBeul  Sound, 
which  thus  pen  insulates  the  south  em  portion  of  East  Falkland.  The  naviga- 
tion of  Brenton  Loch  is  impeded  by  several  roeks  and  shoals,  but  it  iB 
admirably  sheltered,  and  ii?  apparently  a  great  resort  for  seals.  Port  Sussex^ 
to  the  North  of  this,  is  a  snug  and  good  harbour ;  the  best  anchorage  is  on 
the  South  side.     It  is  an  excellent  port  for  careening  and  refitting. 

Port  San  Carlos,  near  the  North  end  of  the  Sound,  is  one  of  the  finest  har* 
bonrs  in  the  Fulklands,  being  capacious,  secure,  and  clear  of  all  dangers. 
Tame  cattle  and  geese  abound  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  plenty  of  fuel  and  water 
may  be  had.  Off  the  entrance  of  this  is  the  northern  and  narrowest  entrance 
to  Falkland  Sound.  Between  Race  Point  and  Cape  Dolphin  lie  Foul  and 
Middle  Bays,  which  present  no  inducement  to  enter.  There  is  a  shoal  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  S.W,  of  Cape  Dolphin. 

Eddystone  Rook,  which  is  4  miles  N. W.  by  W.  f  W,  of  Cape  Dolphin,  is 
an  excellent  mark  for  the  northern  entrance  to  the  Sound.  It  is  well  seen 
from  a  vessers  deck  at  8  miles  off,  and,  when  at  that  distance,  exactly  resembles 
a  ship  under  all  sail. 

Port  Salvador,  on  the  North  side  of  the  East  Falkland,  is  difficult  to  enter, 
on  account  of  its  long  and  narrow  channel  and  the  rapidity  of  the  tides,  but 
when  inside  good  and  secure  anchorage  abounds  all  over  the  port,  and  all 
dangers,  except  two  shoals  of  2  fathoms,  are  visible. 

In  making  for  the  North  entrance  to  Falkland  Sounds  steer  for  Fanny  H^ad^ 
the  high  double  peak  (600  ft.)  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  entrance  ;  or,  if  it  be 
obscured,  make  a  S.  by  E.  course  from  the  Eddystone  Rock,  until  within  a 
oouple  of  miles  of  Race  Point,  when  the  eastern  shore  must  be  kept  on  board 
to  avoid  Tide  Rocky  Awash  Rock^  and  Sitnk  Rock.  The  two  latter  are 
lurking  dangers,  but  as  Tide  Rock  shows  itself  and  is  steep-to,  it  forms  a  good 
guide  to  avoid  the  others,  by  never  bringing  it  to  bear  to  the  eastward  of 
South. 

White  Rock  Bay,  at  the  N.W.  entrance  of  the  Soimd,  is  an  excellent  port, 
and  can  be  left  or  entered  with  any  wind.  3Ianyhranch  Harbour  will  only 
admit  fore-and-aft  craft,  in  consequence  of  its  narrow  and  crooked  entrance* 
Port  Howard  has  also  a  narrow  entrance,  but  the  harbour  widens  out  imme- 
diately inside  the  heads,  and  is  very  secure*  A  vessel  would  shoot  well  in  by 
keeping  close  round  the  South  head  with  the  wind  to  the  southward  of  West, 
Shaff  Harbour  is  only  fit  for  small  vessels.  Fox  Bay  is  wild,  and  exposed  with 
South  winds  to  a  heavy  sea,  but  has  a  good  retreat  in  its  northern  arm. 

Port  Edgar  is  easily  known  after  making  Cape  Meredith,  or  Arch  Islands 
to  the  southward,  and  it  is  the  nearest  opening  westward  of  Fox  Bay.  The 
bluff  and  very  narrow  entrance  renders  it  very  difficult  to  enter  with  the  wind 
northerly,  and  when  it  is  between  South  and  West  it  is  very  baffling  and 
squally,  l*herefore  good  way  should  be  kept  on  the  vessel  and  the  western 
shore  well  closed,  even  to  the  edge  of  the  kelp.  By  these  means  a  vessel  may 
shoot  past  the  heads  and  inside  the  harbour,  which  for  security  is  second  to 
none.     There  is  but  little  tide  in  its  entrance. 

Port  Albemarle  may  be  entered  from  either  side  of  Arch  Islands,  but  the 
water  is  inconveniently  deep  in  the  roads.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  Lucas 
Bay,  but  the  anchorage  among  Arch   Islnnds  is  preferred  by  the  whalers  to 
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that  of  Port  Albeioarle,  from  being  nearer  to  the  open  sea,  and  with  lets 
depth  of  water.  Albemarle  Rock^  which  is  a  good  guide  to  the  port,  is  bold, 
upright,  and  about  150  ft.  high,  saddle  shaped,  and  whitened  by  birds. 
Arch  Islands  are  remarkably  rugged,  with  upright  light-coloured  cliffs,  and 
have  a  natural  archway,  through  which  a  boat  can  pass  at  the  West  end  of  the 
largest  island. 

Port  Stephens  is  the  first  port  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Meredith,  the 
southemmost  point  of  the  islands.  The  land  is  very  remarkable.  Bird  Island 
and  the  Castle  Rock  lie  to  the  westward  of  the  port,  and  a  notable  hill,  called 
the  Three  Crowns,  with  three  distinct  masses  of  bare  rock,  lies  to  the  south- 
eastward. Stephens  Bluff  is  a  remarkably  cliffy  head,  appearing  like  an 
island,  and  its  outer  part  is  very  similar  to  Castle  Rock.  The  entrance  is  400 
yards  wide,  and  all  its  dangers  buoyed  by  kelp.  Port  Stephens  is  not  easily 
quitted  except  with  a  fair  wind,  particularly  after  a  southerly  breeze.  There 
is  good  anchorage  between  Stephens  Bluff  and  Pea  Point. 

Bodnmf  Cove  is  the  only  place  of  shelter  between  this  and  Cape  Orford,  and 
is  a  good  and  secure  anchorage,  but  can  only  be  entered  with  a  leading 
wind.  Cape  Orford,  which  forms  the  South  entrance  point  to  Smylie  Channel^ 
is  eli%,  about  100  ft  high,  with  a  small  island  called  the  Sea  Dog^  in  the 
offing.  There  is  a  heavy  tide-run  in  Smylie  Channel  with  westerly  winds. 
When  inside  this  entrance,  two  openings  will  be  seen  on  either  side  of 
Dyke  Island;  the  northern  one  leading  into  Queen  Charlotte  Bay,  the  other 
into  Somth  Harbour^  in  every  part  of  which  there  is  good  anchorage  for  the 
largest  ships. 

There  are  numerous  anchorages  in  the  channels  between  Beaver  and  Weddell 
lelamd^  But  as  all  of  these  channels  are  too  intricate  to  be  generally  used, 
little  need  be  said  of  them.  The  best  anchorage  is  in  Beaver  Harbour,  on 
the  East  side  of  Beaver  Island.  This  channel  and  the  kelp  will  be  the  best 
gnide  to  it. 

■ew  Island,  Ao. — From  the  South  entrance  of  West  Point  Harbour  New 
Island  lies  S.S.W.  22  miles  distant,  and  upon  the  eastern  side  of  this  island  is 
Coffin  or  Ship  Harbour,  New  Island  is  mountainous,  and  its  western  side 
presents  a  range  of  frightful  precipices,  one  of  which  is  550  ft.  above  the  sea, 
which  in  westerly  storms  beats  against  its  base  with  extraordinary  violence. 
The  eastern  side,  on  the  contrary,  falls  sloping  into  points  forming  bays,  and 
of  these  Coffin  Harbour  is  the  third  from  the  South. 

On  coming  from  the  westward,  in  lat.  51^  42%  New  Island  may  be  readily 
distinguished  by  its  being  the  most  northerly  large  island  of  that  duster,  and 
by  two  islets  lying  off  its  North  end,  called  Saddle  Isle  and  North  Head. 
Between  these  and  the  North  end  of  New  Island  is  a  clear  passage,  but  in 
which,  during  strong  winds,  the  tide  ripples  violently. 

Coffin  Harbour,  being  the  preferable  anchorage,  is  the  most  to  be  recom- 
mended. In  proceeding  to  it  with  a  strong  westerly  wind,  on  rounding  the 
North  end  of  New  Island,  the  sail  on  the  ship  should  be  particularly  attended 
to,  as  the  gusts  of  wind  off  the  high  land  blow  with  great  violence.  With 
the  wind  at  S.W.  the  South  passage  may  be  chosen ;  but  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  a  duster,  called  Seal  Rocks,  lie  off  the  South  end  of  the  island,  between 
which  and  the  rocks  is  the  best  passage ;  and  by  keeping  without  the  edge  of 
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the  kelp,  wHich  extends  to  a  short  distance  from  the  end  of  the  blAnd,  there 
is  no  danger. 

The  small  round  isles  on  the  eastern  side  of  New  Island  have  good  channeU 
within,  and  between  them  Ship  Harbour  may  be  easily  recogni&ed  by  its 
baring  a  small  isle.  Ship  Island,  in  it.  Behind  thiB  is  the  best  anchorage,  in 
7  fathoms^  on  a  bottom  of  stiff  clay,  with  the  South  point  of  Ship  laland  bearing 
S,E.,  covering  the  S.E.  point  of  the  bay.  The  anchorage  is  perfectly  land- 
locked. 

Good  water  may  be  obtiiined  at  a  sandy  beach  abreast  of  the  anchorage,  but 
it  should  be  taken  at  8  or  10  yards  higher  than  the  present  jxiol  on  the  bank, 
otherwifke  it  may  be  brackish  and  nndrinkable.  Excellent  peat  is  abundant, 
especially  on  Ship  Isle.  In  order  to  get  it  dry,  it  is  necessary  to  pull  it  from 
the  sides  of  the  pit,  not  very  deep ;  and  as  there  are  several  peat  boles,  by 
working  them  alternately,  the  material  may  be  procured  in  a  state  fit  for  use. 

Gret/  Channel,  to  the  southward  of  New  Island,  is  clear  of  all  danger  on 
cither  side  of  Seal  Rocks,  but  the  tides  aie  strong,  e8j>ecially  with  westerly 
winds.  If  it  should  happen  that  a  vessel  cannot  fetch  New  Island  Harbour* 
bhe  should  not  hesitate  to  bear  up  and  run  along  the  group  of  islands  off  the 
N.W.  side  of  Weddell  Island;  she  will  soon  make  out  Bald  Uhnd,  on  the 
N»W.  side  of  Weddell  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Chatham  Harbour.  It  is 
small,  round-topped,  with  a  high  cliff  on  its  western  side,  and  is  close  off 
Beacon  Point,  on  which  is  a  hill  300  ft.  high,  with  a  small  stone  beacon  on  iL 
Passing  outblde  the  Bald  Island,  anchorage  may  be  reached  in  Bald  Road,  or 
in  Chatham  Harbour,  in  which  Elephant  Cove  is  the  best  place. 

Port  Richards,  at  the  S.E.  part  of  Queen  Charlotte  Bay,  offers  no  very  good 
anchorage,  except  in  a  cove  on  the  North  shore.  Its  head  nearly  joins  the 
inner  basin  of  Port  Edgar.  Vessels  requiring  anchorage  here  will  find  better 
in  Antony  Creek,  or  Carew  Harbour,  to  the  West  of  Port  Richards.  Philemel 
Road  is  on  the  northern  side  of  Queen  Charlotte  Bay.  On  its  northern  side 
is  Shallow  Harbour,  which  may  be  known  in  coming  from  the  westward  by 
the  steep  bluff  2  miles  West  of  it.  A  bright  green  tussac  island  lies  abreast 
of  the  harbour,  which  may  be  passed  close  on  its  South  side.  The  chart  and 
kelp  will  be  the  best  guides.  At  the  N.E.  end  of  the  road  a  narrow  channel, 
6  miles  long,  leads  to  the  splendid  harbour  of  Port  Philomel ;  but  the  tide  is 
so  strong  in  this  channel  that  it  m  hardly  safe  but  for  small  quick-working 
vessels  to  venture  up  it. 

King  George  Bay  and  Qneen  Charlotte  Bay  are  separated  by  a  long 
narrow  strip  of  land,  off  the  extreme  of  which  lie  tlie  four  Pasta^e  It  lands. 
The  two  eastern  passages  are  very  good,  and  clear  of  all  danger.  All  the 
shores  of  the  Passage  Islands  are  steep,  and  there  is  no  outlying  danger  bftl 
what  shows  plainly  ;  but  there  is  no  good  anchorage  near  them.  Xing  George 
Bay  narrows  Christmas  Harbour,  which  one  day  is  likely  to  be  of  much  im- 
portance, as  it  leads  to  the  heart  of  West  Falkland.  At  its  head  there  are 
creeks  and  large  fresh^water  streams,  the  largest  of  which  is  the  ChartrtM 
River,  running  through  some  of  the  best  watered  land  of  the  whole  group. 
The  entrance  to  it  is  well  marked  by  Town  Point,  which,  after  a  vessel  has 
passed  Hummock  Island^  appears  as  if  covered  with  scattered  houses,  an 
appearance  caused  by  numerous  patches  of  white  sand.     Port  Aorth,  farther 
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North  than  this,  is  a  deep  bight  with  a  moderate  depth  of  water,  but  rather 
exposed  to  West  and  S.W.  gales. 

Watt  Point  Harbour. — The  next  principal  entrance  to  Port  Egmont  is 
Wtai  Point  Harhoury  at  the  western  extremi^  of  the  southern  land  of  B3rron'8 
Sound.  There  are  two  passages  into  it,  one  on  the  North  and  the  other  on 
the  South.  Jaaon  Islands,  lying  to  the  N.W.,  are  much  in  the  way  of  the 
former ;  and  these  islands  must  be  cautiously  avoided  in  the  night  and  in 
imsettled  weather,  as  the  tide  runs  so  strong  and  irregular  amongst  them  as  to 
render  a  ship  almost  unmanageable. 

The  southern  passage  to  West  Point  Harbour  is  easily  made,  by  being 
careful,  when  coming  from  the  westward,  to  haul  close  round  West  Point 
Island,  so  as  to  enter  with  it  on  the  port  side,  for,  by  neglecting  this  pre- 
caution, with  the  wind  from  the  westward,  you  may  fall  to  leeward  of  the 
passage,  and  find  it  difficult  to  work  out  of  the  lee-bays,  into  which  a  heavy 
flea  frequently  rolls.  The  latitude  of  the  anchorage  here,  according  to  Capt. 
Weddell,  is  5V  24'  15%  and  the  longitude  about  60""  51'. 

The  best  anchorage  in  West  Point  Harbour  is  abreast  of  a  small  core  on 
the  South  side,  in  5  fathoms,  over  a  bottom  of  sand  and  mud.  The  stream  of 
tide  is  here  scarcely  perceptible,  although  it  rises  about  9  ft.  by  the  shore,  and 
flows,  on  full  and  change  days,  at  7^  30*".  Water  may  be  obtained  at  the  head 
of  the  cove ;  and  at  the  head  of  the  harbour  there  is  also  a  run  of  water,  in 
which  mullets  may  be  caught  by  constructing  a  fish  weir.  Water  is  abimdant 
during  the  spring  and  autumn,  not  only  here,  but  at  Beayer  Island,  to  the 
S.W.,  and  at  Little  Port  Egmont,  in  the  West  side  of  the  passage  to  the  greater 
port  of  the  same  name. 

At  the  West  end  of  West  Point  Island  is  a  rookery  of  the  small  albatross, 
which  in  October  affords  a  good  supply  of  ^gs.  Some  brushwood  grows 
round  the  cove,  but  it  is  too  small  to  be  useful. 

In  proceeding  through  the  Gut  of  West  Point  from  the  southward^  with  ebb 
tide,  which  runs  to  the  N.£.  with  great  rapidity,  the  great  harbour,  when 
opened,  must  be  hastily  entered,  in  order  to  avoid  being  swept  to  the  north- 
ward by  the  stream. 

PORT  EOMOHT.— The  entrance  of  Port  Egmont,  on  the  North  side  of  the 
Great  Island,  may  be  descried  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  and  may  be  en- 
tered by  steering  S.E.  by  S.,  which  will  lead  in  safely.  On  advancing,  you 
wiU  pass  two  rocky  islets,  which  lie  about  9  miles  N.N.W.  from  the  entrance ; 
by  passing  within  half  a  mile  of  the  western  side  of  these,  the  course  in  will 
be  about  S.S.E.  i  £. 

Captain  Weddell  has  observed,  that  the  site  of  the  English  settlement  at 
this  port  was  certainly  ill  chosen.  The  ruins  of  part  of  the  town  still  remain 
standing,  on  the  South  side  of  a  mountain  not  less  than  600  ft  high.  The 
settlers,  it  appeared,  had  extended  their  gardens  to  the  westward  of  this  moun- 
tain, so  that,  during  the  winter,  the  solar  rays  must  have  been  almoflt  lost  to 
them  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 

The  harbour  is  spacious,  even  to  a  fiiult,  for  its  great  sixe,  during  strong 
winds,  renders  communication  with  the  shore  inconvenient.  The  best  anchorage 
is  immediately  off  the  creek  at  the  foot  of  the  ruins,  bearing  N.N.W.,  in  9 
fathoms  of  water,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  A  reef 
extends  from  the  East  point  of  the  creek,  but  may  be  known  by  the  kelp  which 
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growl  upon  it.  The  ground  is,  however,  bo  tough  that  the  anchor  will  not  be 
raiaod  without  great  labour. 

ITie  beat  water ing -place  in  this  port  is  at  the  head  of  the  creek,  and  the 
most  ejcpeditiouA  method  of  obtainmg  water  is  to  fill  the  casks  at  low -water 
mark,  and  raft  them  off  to  the  vessel.  Fuel  may  be  obtained  by  digging  peat^ 
about  1 00  yards  above  the  top  of  the  creek,  but  it  requires  drj'ing,  and  is 
not  so  good  as  that  found  at  some  other  places. 

ITie  tide,  on  the  full  and  change.  Hows  at  7**  10",  and  rises  about  9  ft. 

Tamar  Harbour^  to  the  eastward  of  Port  Egmont,  is  not  a  good  harbour,  as 
the  entrance  is  narrow,  rapid  tides  prevail  through  it,  and  there  are  rock«  in 
the  passage. 

I'eblfle  Sounds  b'"*^  between  Port  Egmont  and  Tamar  Harbour,  is  studded 
with  inlands,  which  would  render  its  navigation  difficult  to  strangers. 

BEAUCHENE  ISLAND,  lying  nbout  21  miles  to  the  southward  of  the 
Eoiitern  Falkland,  is  uninhabited.  We  give  the  appearance  annexed  ttom 
fcketchcn  taken  by  Mr.  D.  Lye,  Master,  11.N. 


■■^.^rt^m^Ljj^m 


The  name  of  the  island  is  from  that  of  the  French  naWgator  Beauehesne 
Gouin,  who  discovered  it  in  1699,  and  which  was  soon  after  given  in  the 
charts. 


Jfiii&^4jii^i^- --^ij 


JtsAttcK^m  lilaftdf  Bmring  Jioriht  i  or  6  mikt^ 


Copt.  FitzEoy  approached  Beauch^ne  Island  on  the  9th  of  March,  1834 :  he 
eaya»  **  Many  persons  have  fancied  that  there  are  two  islanda  near  together  in 
that  place.  Laving  been  deceived  by  two  hummocks  on  the  only  island,  which 
from  a  distance  show  just  above  the  horizon  like  two  islets,"  It  is  in  lat, 
52^  54'  45^'  S.,  long.  69^  12  W, 

Captain  George  Mintey,  when  on  his  passage  from  Liverpool  to  Lima, 
August  15th,  1841,  the  t^hip  under  his  command  struck  on  a  sunken  rock  to 
the  southward  of  Beaucheue,  the  compass  and  binnacle  being  waslied  away 
from  the  deck.  As  near  as  could  be  judged  from  the  direction  of  the  ship*» 
head  by  a  compass  in  the  cabin,  it  bore  S.S.W.,  distant  about  3 J  miles* 
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14.— BURDWOOD  BANK. 

This  extennre  bank  of  deep  water  soundings  is  above  250  miles  in  length 
from  West  to  East,  and  extends  on  the  parallel  of  Staten  Island  nearly  to 
longitude  55°  W.  It  was  explored  by  Sir  James  Ross  in  his  Antarctic 
voyage,  and  its  limits  and  character  more  fully  ascertained  by  Capt.  Sulivan 
and  others,  as  exhibited  on  the  chart. 

The  original  account  from  which  this  bank  derives  its  name  is  of  a  different 
nature,  as  it  is  an  islet  which  was  announced,  but,  it  need  scarcely  be  stated, 
that  the  existence  of  this  has  been  disproved  by  the  examinations  above 
alluded  to.  In  our  former  editions  the  following  notice  appeared  of  this 
doubtful  Kains  Islet. 

The  Kains  transport,  Lieut.  T.  Burdwood,  agent,  in  her  passage  from  Rio 
Janeiro  to  Valparaiso,  in  November,  1828,  is  said  to  have  passed  a  rocky  islet 
in  lat  54*»  9'  8,,  long.  59**  36'  W.  The  existence  of  such  a  rock  had  been 
reported  by  the  Spaniards  in  1813,  but  was  considered  as  doubtful.  It  is 
stated  that  Lieut.  Burdwood  had  the  satisfaction  of  having  his  observations 
corroborated  by  a  mercantile  commander,  according  to  whom  it  would  lie 
about  120  miles  South  from  the  Falkland  Isles. 

Captain  Sir  James  Ross  struck  soundings  about  the  eastern  extremity  of  the 
bank  in  lat  54''  41'  S.,  long.  55"*  12'  W.,  in  280  fathoms,  coarse  black  sand 
and  small  volcanic  stones.  He  subsequently  made  a  closer  examination,  as  is 
stated  in  the  following  extract : — 

On  Nov.  11,  1842,  in  lat.  54''  18'  S.,  long.  60"*  W.,  he  obtained  soundings  in 
60  fiithoms,  but  could  not  see  the  rock  nor  any  appearance  of  broken  water, 
although  the  weather  was  clear,  and  the  sea  sufficiently  rough  for  breakers  to 
be  visible  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  remainder  of  the  day  was  spent 
in  sounding  and  siu-veying  the  Burdwood  Bank,  which  was  traced  between 
12  and  13  miles  to  the  eastward.  The  least  depth  of  water  found  was 
24  fothoms,  the  shoal  forming  a  narrow  ridge  of  volcanic  rock,  l3ring  nearly 
East  and  West,  the  soundings  rapidly  increasing  in  depth  on  either  side  of  the 
ridge,  and  consisting  of  coarse  sand,  small  stones  and  shells.  The  colour  of 
the  sea  was  observed  to  be  of  a  deep  brown  over  the  bank;  some  dark  patches 
of  seaweed  (macrocystus)  were  seen  as  it  was  approached,  and  the  line  of  the 
bank  was  marked  by  a  rough  ripple  on  the  siurface.  Ten  miles  to  the  north- 
ward the  depth  was  80  fathoms,  on  fine  black  sand,  and  30  miles  farther  to 
the  North  there  was  no  bottom  with  300  fathoms. — Sir  James  Ross^  Vol.  !• 
pp.  281,  315. 


15.— SOUTH  GEORGIA. 

South  Georgia  was  discovered  by  Antony  La  Roche  in  1675,  and  explored 
by  Captain  Cook  in  1775,  who  gives  the  following  description  : — 

*'  At  9"  a.m.  (Jan.  14)  we  saw  an  island  of  ice,  as  we  then  thought,  but  at 
noon  were  doubtful  whether  it  was  ice  or  land.  At  this  time  it  bore  E.  f  S.« 
distant  13  leagues.  Our  lat.  53''  56^',  long.  d9<'  24'  W.  Several  penguins* 
small  divers,  a  snow  petrel,  and  a  vast  number  of  blue  petrels  about  the  ship» 
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We  had  but  little  wind  sill  the  morning,  and  at  2^  p.m.  it  fell  calm.  It  was  now 
no  longer  doubted  that  it  wa»  land,  and  not  ice,  which  we  had  in  sight.  It 
waa,  however,  in  a  manner  wholly  covered  with  snow.  We  were  further  con- 
firmed in  our  judgment  olits  bebig  land  by  finding  soundings  at  175  &ithom 
a  muddy  bottom. 

•'  At  4"  in  the  monung  of  the  16th  we  wore  and  stood  to  the  East,  with  the 
wind  at  S.S.E.*  a  moderate  breese,  and  (air :  at  B*'  saw  the  land,  extending 
from  E,  by  N.  to  N.E,  by  N.  At  noon  obserred  in  lat.  54** 25 J',  long.  38**  18'. 
In  this  situation  we  had  110  fethoma  of  water,  and  the  land  extending  X.  i  W. 
to  East^  8  leagues  distanL  The  northeni  extremity  was  the  same  that  we  first 
diseovered,  and  it  proved  to  be  an  island,  which  obtained  the  name  of  Willis's 
Island,  aHer  the  person  who  first  saw  it. 

"  At  this  time  we  had  a  great  swell  from  the  South,  an  indication  that  no 
land  was  n<!ar  U3  in  that  direction ;  iie%-ertheless,  the  vast  quantity  of  snow  on 
that  in  sight  induced  us  to  think  it  was  extensive,  and  I  chose  to  begin  with 
exploring  the  northern  coast.  With  this  view  we  bore  up  for  Willis's 
Island,  all  sails  set,  having  a  fine  gale  at  S.S.W,  As  we  advanced  to  the 
North  we  perceived  another  isle,  lying  East  of  Willi's,  and  between  it  and 
the  main.  Seeing  there  was  a  clear  passage  between  the  two  isles,  we  steered 
for  it ;  and  at  5^,  being  in  the  middle  of  it»  we  found  it  about  2  miles  broad* 

*•  Willis's  Isle  is  a  high  rock,  of  no  great  extent,  near  to  which  are  some 
rocky  islets.  It  is  situated  in  hit,  54*  S.»  long.  SB"*  23'  W,  ITie  other  islr, 
which  obtained  the  name  of  Bird  Isle^  on  account  of  the  vast  number  that  were 
upon  it,  is  not  so  high,  but  of  greater  extent*  and  is  dose  to  the  N.E.  point  of 
the  main  land,  which  I  called  Oij^  Xorth. 

"  The  S,E.  coast  of  this  hind,  as  far  as  we  saw,  lies  in  the  direction  of 
S.  50*  E.  and  N.  50**  W,  It  seemed  to  form  several  baj-s  or  inlets ;  and  we 
observed  large  masscg  of  snow  or  ice  in  the  bottoms  of  them,  especially  in  one 
which  lies  9  miles  to  the  S.$.E.  of  Bird  Isle. 

**  After  getting  through  the  passage,  we  found  the  North  coast  trended 
R  by  N.  for  about  9  miles,  and  then  East  and  East-soatherly  to  Cape  Buller, 
which  is  11  miles  more.  We  ninged  the  coast  at  1  league  distance,  till  near 
10*,  when  we  brought-to  for  the  night,  and  on  sounding  found  50  fathoms,  a 
muddy  bottom.** 

Captain  Cook  proceeded  to  examine  the  eastern  coast,  and  took  formal 
pooBCSSton  of  the  land.  The  tide  seemed  to  rise  about  4  or  5  It. ;  high  water 
at  about  \l\  full  and  change.  The  head  of  Possession  Bay,  us  well  as  two 
places  on  each  side,  was  terminated  by  perpendicular  ice  elii&  of  considerable 
height.  Pieces  were  continually  breaking  off  with  a  loud  explosion,  and 
floating  out  to  sea. 

**  The  inner  parts  of  the  country  were  not  less  savage  and  horrible.  The 
ooly  vegetation  we  met  with  was  a  coarse  stroog^bladed  grass,  growing  in 
tofli,  wild  bumet,  and  a  plant  like  moss,  which  epimng  from  the  rocks.  Seals 
were  numerous.  Several  flocks  of  large  pea^mxm  were  seen.  The  oeeatnc 
birds  were  albatrosises,  eammon  gulls,  tema»  aliags»  divers,  kc*  The  land  fainb 
were  a  few  aBmll  krka.     No  f|iiadniped  was  seoa. 

**  Cooper^s  Isle,  at  the  S.E.  eod  of  Georgia,  is  a  rock  of  consideTahle  height, 
about  5  miles  in  circuit,  and  I  mile  from  the  main.  At  this  isle  the  ntaia 
0Oiiit  taketa  S*W.  direction,  for  the  space  of  4  or  5  leagues,  to  the  point  nained 
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Cape  Disappointment.  Off  that  are  three  small  isles*  the  southernmost  of 
which  is  green,  low,  and  flat,  and  lies  1  league  from  the  cape. 
'  **  The  island  seems  to  abound  with  bays  and  harbours,  the  N.E.  coast 
especially,  but  the  vast  quantity  of  ice  must  render  them  inaccessible  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year ;  or  at  least  it  must  be  dangerous  lying  in  them»  on 
aocoont  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  cliffs.  It  is  remarkable  that  we  did  not 
see  a  riyer,  or  stream  of  fresh  water,  on  the  whole  coast.  I  think  it  highly 
probable  that  there  are  no  perennial  springs  in  the  country;  and  that  the 
interior  parts>  as  being  much  elevated,  never  enjoy  heat  enough  to  melt  the 
snow  in  such  quantities  as  to  produce  a  river  or  stream  of  water." 

Clekks's  Rocks  are  three  or  four  rocky  islets,  lying  about  35  miles 
£.  by  S.  from  the  S.E.  end  of  South  Georgia,  which  were  subsequently  seen 
at  the  distance  of  2  or  3  miles.  Vast  numbers  of  birds,  especially  shags,  were 
seen  about  them. 

SocTH  Georgia  was  visited  by  Captain  Weddell,  on  his  return  from  the 
southward,  in  March,  1823.  On  the  12th,  at  3**  p.m.,  the  Jane  and  Beaufoy 
anchored  in  Adventure  Bay,  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  island,  in  7  fathoms, 
bottom  of  strong  clay. 

The  arrival,  though  not  to  a  country  the  most  indulgent,  was  considered  to 
be  a  very  happy  event.  **  Our  sailors  had  suffered  much  from  cold,  fogs,  and 
wet  during  the  two  months  they  had  been  navigating  the  South  ;  and  as  we 
had  been  nearly  five  months  under  sail,  the  appearance  of  scurvy  (that  disease 
so  fotally  attendant  on  long  voyages)  was  to  be  dreaded.  Our  vessels,  too, 
were  so  much  weather-beaten,  that  they  greatly  needed  refitting ;  so  that, 
taking  into  account  our  many  pressing  wants,  this  island,  though  inhospitable, 
was  eapable  of  affording  us  g^eat  relief. 

^  Our  crews  here  fed  plenteously  on  greens,  which  although  bitter,  are 
yery  salutary,  being  an  excellent  anti-scorbutic.  With  regard  to  meat,  we 
were  supplied  with  young  albatrosses,  that  is  to  say,  about  a  year  old ;  thd 
flesh  of  these  is  sweet,  but  not  sufficiently  firm  to  be  compared  with  that  of 
any  domestic  fowl. 

**  Our  harbour  duties,  and  a  search  upon  the  island  for  animals  for  our  cai^, 
were  immediately  commenced,  and  carried  on  with  zeal,  although  we  ex* 
perienced  frequent  interruptions  from  heavy  gales,  which  were  now  prevalent; 
it  being  near  the  time  of  the  autumnal  equinox  of  this  hemisphere. 

**  I  took  opportunities  of  making  various  observations  on  shore,  and  found 
the  head  of  the  bay  to  lie  in  lat.  54°  2'  48'^  and  in  long.,  by  the  mean  of  two 
of  the  best  of  my  chronometers,  38°  8'  4".  The  variation  of  the  compass,  at 
the  same  place,  by  azimuth,  was  IP  15'  East. 

*'  The  head  of  this  bay  being  surrounded  with  mountains,  I  ascended  the 
top  of  one  of  them  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  altitude  of  the  sun  when  at 
some  distance  from  the  meridian  ;  but,  after  planting  my  artificial  horizon,  I 
was  surprised  to  find  that,  although  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  and 
everything  around  perfectly  still,  yet  the  mercury  had  so  tremulous  a  motion 
that  I  could  not  get  an  observation.  The  ground  was  evidently  agitated 
internally,  though  it  was  only  by  means  of  the  quicksilver  that  I  could 
detect  it. 

'*  On  the  17th  of  April,  our  harbour  business  being  completed,  both  vessels 
S,A.O,  2  Q         ■ 
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put  to  tea,  and,  with  the  wind  at  East,  we  directed  our  course  toward  the 
Falkland  Islands. 

**  I  need  not  remind  the  reader  of  the  great  advantages  navigation  and 
geographer  in  general  have  acquired  from  the  discoveries  and  inveatigationa  of 
that  able  imdgator  Capt.  Cook ;  but  the  public  may  not  be  aware  of  the  great 
extent  to  which  his  researches  in  the  South,  in  particular,  have  been  beneEcial 
to  Great  Britain. 

**  His  official  report  regarding  the  island  South  Georgia,  in  which  he  gave 
an  account  of  the  great  number  of  sea  elephants  (called  by  him  sea  lions),  and 
fur  seals,  found  on  the  shores,  induced  several  enterprising  merchants  to  fit  out 
vessels  to  take  them — ^the  elephants  for  their  oil,  and  the  seals  for  their  skins. 
These  animals  are  now  almost  extinct ;  but  I  have  been  credibly  informed  that, 
since  the  year  in  which  tliey  were  known  to  be  so  abundant,  not  less  than 
20,000  tuns  of  sea  elephant  oil  has  been  procured  for  the  London  market.  A 
quantity  of  fur  seal  skins  were  uaually  brought  along  with  the  cargo  of  oil ; 
but  formerly  the  furriers  of  England  had  not  the  method  of  dressing  them,  on 
which  account  they  were  of  so  little  value  as  to  be  almost  neglected, 

**  At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Americans  were  carrjdng  from  South 
Georgia  cargoes  of  these  skins  to  China,  where  they  frequently  obtained  a 
price  of  from  5  to  6  dollars  a-piece.  It  is  generally  known  that  the  English 
did  not  enjoy  the  same  privilege,  by  which  means  the  Americana  took  entirely 
out  of  their  hands  this  valuable  article  of  trade. 

**  The  number  of  skins  brought  off  from  South  Georgia,  by  ourselves  and 
foreigners,  cannot  be  estimated  at  fewer  than  1 ,200,000.  I  may  here  also  re- 
mark, that  the  Island  of  Desolation  [Kerguelen's  Land],  which  Capt*  Cook 
likewise  visited  and  made  known,  has  been  a  source  of  scarcely  less  profit  than 
South  Georgia.  Hence  it  may  be  presumed  that,  during  the  time  these  two 
islands  have  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  more  than  2,000  tons  of 
shipping,  and  irom  200  to  300  seamen »  have  been  employed  annually  in  thia 
traffic." 

Capt.  Weddell  gives  his  description  of  South  Georgia  as  follows  : — 

**  The  island  is  about  96  miles  long,  and  its  mean  breadth  about  10  miles.  It 
is  eo  indented  with  bays,  that  in  several  places,  where  they  are  on  opposite 
sides,  they  are  so  deep  as  to  make  the  distance  from  the  one  side  to  the  other 
very  small.  Near  the  West  end,  in  particular,  there  is  a  neck  of  this  kind» 
about  half  a  mile  broad,  over  which  boats  are  frequently  transported. 

**  The  tops  of  the  mountains  are  lofty,  and  perpetually  covered  with  snow  ; 
but  in  the  valleys,  during  the  summer  season,  vegetation  is  rather  abundant. 
Almost  the  only  natural  production  of  the  soil  is  a  strong  bladed  grass,  tm 
before  mentioned,  the  length  of  which  is,  in  general,  about  2  ft. ;  it  grows  in 
tufts,  on  mounds  3  or  4  ft.  from  the  ground. 

**  No  land  quadrupeds  are  found  here  ;  birds  and  amphibious  animals  are  the 
only  inhabitanta.  Of  the  bird  tribe,  the  king  penguin  is  the  most  worthy  of 
notice/* 
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16.  THE  SANDWICH  LANDS. 

This  is  a  group  of  eight  Tolcaziio  islands,  consisting  of  barren  black  rocks* 
some  very  high,  coyered  with  ice  and  snow ;  they  occupy  a  space  of  about  200 
miles  North  and  South,  and  in  1823  nine  actiye  Tolcanoes  were  observed  by 
Capt.  Morrell,  of  the  IVasp. 

Mr.  Pinkerton  says,  '*  These  lands  may  be  styled  the  Southern  Throne  qf 
Winter^  being  a  mass  of  black  rocks,  coTcred  with  ice  and  snow.''  They  wer« 
discoyered  by  Capt.  Cook  in  1775,  on  proceeding  to  the  south-eastward  from 
South  Georgia.  From  the  lat  of  59''  dC  S.,  long.  29""  24'  W.,  the  ship  stood 
to  the  N.E.,  with  a  fresh  breeze  at  N.N.W.,  and  passed  one  of  the  largest  ice 
islands  seen  on  the  voyage,  with  several  smaller.  The  weather  was  foggy,  with 
sleet ;  and,  with  the  wind  North  by  West,  she  stood  to  N.E.  over  a  sea  strewed 
with  ice. 

*'At  6^  SO"  next  morning,  as  we  were  standing  N.N.E.,  with  the  wind  at 
West,  the  fog  very  fortimately  clearing  away  a  little,  we  discoyered  land  ahead« 
8  or  4  miles  distant.  On  this  we  hauled  the  wind  to  the  North ;  but  finding 
that  we  could  not  weather  the  land  on  this  tack,  we  soon  after  tacked  in  176 
fitthoms  of  water,  3  miles  from  the  shore,  and  about  half  a  league  from  some 
breakers.  The  weather  then  cleared  up  a  little  more,  and  gave  us  a  tolerably 
good  sight  of  the  land.  That  which  we  had  fallen  in  with  proved  to  be  threa 
rocky  islets  of  considerable  height.  The  outermost  terminated  in  a  lofty  peak 
like  a  sugarloaf^  and  obtained  the  name  of  Freezeland  Peak,  after  the  man  who 
first  discovered  it.  Behind  this  peak — that  b,  to  the  East  of  it — appeared  an 
elevated  coast,  whose  lofty  snow-clad  summits  were  seen  above  the  clouds.  It 
extended  from  N.  by  E.  to  E.S.E.,  and  I  called  it  Cape  Bristol,  in  honour  of 
the  noble  Hamjlj  of  Hervey.  At  the  same  time  another  elevated  coast  appeared 
in  sight,  bearing  S.W.  by  S.,  and  at  noon  it  extended  from  S.E.  to  S.S.W., 
from  4  to  8  leagues  distant ;  at  this  time  the  observed  lat.  was  59^  13^'  S., 
long.  27^  45'  W.  I  called  this  land  Southern  Thule^  because  it  is  the  most 
southern  land  that  has  yet  been  discovered.  It  shows  a  surface  of  vast 
height,  and  is  everywhere  covered  with  snow.  Some  thought  they  saw  land 
in  the  space  between  Thule  and  Cape  Bristol.  It  is  more  than  probable  that 
these  two  lands  are  connected,  and  that  this  space  is  a  deep  bay,  which  I 
called  Foster's  Bay. 

**  At  1",  finding  that  we  could  not  weather  Thule,  we  tacked  and  stood  to 
the  North ;  and,  at  4'',  Freezeland  Peak  bore  East,  distant  8  or  4  leaguea. 
Soon  after,  it  fell  little  wind,  and  we  were  left  to  the  mercy  of  a  great  westerly 
swell,  which  set  right  upon  the  shore.  We  sounded,  but  a  line  of  200  fiithoms 
found  no  bottom.  At  8^  the  weather,  which  had  been  very  hazy,  clearing  up, 
we  saw  Cape  Bristol  bearing  E.S.E.,  and  terminating  in  a  point  to  the  North, 
beyond  which  we  could  see  no  land.  This  discovery  relieved  us  from  the  fear 
of  being  carried  by  the  swell  on  the  most  horrible  coast  in  the  world,  and  we 
continued  to  stand  to  the  North." 

In  this  manner  the  other  points  were  discovered :  but  the  elifb  alone  were 
all  which  was  to  be  seen  like  land. 

On  the  2nd  of  February  the  Candlemas  Isles  were  seen.     They  appeared  to 
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De  of  DO  great  extent,  but  of  considerable  height,  and  covered  witb  snow.  A 
^nmll  rock  was  seen  betweeu  them,  and  perhaps  there  may  be  more :  for  the 
weather  was  bo  hazy  that  the  sight  of  them  was  soon  lost.  At  noon,  on  the 
3rd,  the  ship  was  in  lat.  SG''  44'  S.,  long.  25^  33'  W.,  and  was  attempting  to 
stand  to  the  South,  but  a  shift  of  wind  made  it  necessary  to  tack,  and  proceed 
to  the  eastward.  On  this  course  several  ice  islands  and  some  loose  ice  were 
tnet  with. 

In  closing  his  remarks  on  these  lands,  Capt,  Cook  adds,  "  I  concluded  that 
what  we  had  seen^  which  I  named  Sandwich  Land,  was  either  a  group  of 
islands,  or  else  a  point  of  the  continent.  For  I  firmly  believe  that  there  is  a 
tract  of  land  near  the  pole  which  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  ice  that  is  spread 
over  this  vast  Southern  Ocean,  I  also  think  it  probable  that  it  extends  farthest 
to  the  North,  opposite  the  Southern  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans,  because  ice 
was  always  found  by  us  farther  to  the  North  in  these  oceans  than  anywhere 
elfle»  which  I  judge  could  not  be  if  there  were  not  land  to  the  South — I  mean 
a  land  of  considerable  extent/' 


BOCTES   SoUTH-EaSTWAED    op   the   SaKDWICH   LAlfDS, 

Capt,  Biscoc  has  satisfactorily  proved  the  Sandwich  Land  of  Capt.  Cook  to 
be  a  group  of  islands,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  foDowing  extracts  from  his 
journal.  This  gentleman  commanded  the  brig  Tula,  belonging  to  Messrs. 
Enderby,  and  left  the  port  of  London,  on  a  South  Sea  sealing  voyage,  July 
14th,  1830,  but  with  special  instructions  from  her  owners  to  endeavour  to  make 
discoveries  in  a  high  southern  latitude.  The  brig  was  hberaily  equipped,  and 
accompanied  by  the  cutter  Lively  as  a  tender. 

After  touching  at  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  for  salt,  the  two  vessels  arrived  off 
the  Falkland  Islands  on  the  8th  of  November,  and  anchored  in  Port  Louis, 
Berkeley  Sound,  on  the  10th.  Capt.  Biscoe  speaks  highly  of  the  convenience 
of  this  port  for  vessels  bound  round  Cape  Horn ;  as  fish,  bullocks,  and  fresh 
water,  &c.,  can  be  so  easily  procured.  On  the  27th  they  again  proceeded  to 
sea,  and  on  their  way  kept  a  vigilant  look-out  for  the  Auroras,  as  we  have 
before  noticed.  On  the  10th  of  December  many  icebergs  were  seen.  On 
the  20th  an  island  was  made,  which  proved  to  he  the  Mou(a^u  Land  of  Capt. 
Cook,  a  terriiic  rock,  covered  with  ice,  enow,  and  heavy  clouds ;  and  subse- 
quently other  points  of  these  islands  were  seen,  as  shown  on  the  chart.  These 
are  placed  by  Capt.  Biscoe  about  50'  to  the  West  of  the  longitudes  given  by 
Capt*  Cook.  The  thermometer  here  stood  at  29""  in  the  air,  and  31®  in  the 
water. 

Several  following  days  were  spent  in  endeavouring  to  get  to  the  south  ward* 
and,  if  possible,  also  to  the  westward,  there  being  strong  indicatioixs  of  land 
in  that  quarter ;  but  these  were  all  unsuccessful  -  The  field  ice  was  either 
quite  continuous  and  unbroken,  or  where  bays  were  formed  in  it,  and  entered* 
these  were  found  open  but  a  little  way,  and  the  vessels  were  obliged  to  return 
as  they  went  in.  Fortunately  the  water  was  remarkably  smooth,  even  when 
the  wind,  which  bung  to  the  westward,  blew  strong ;  and  this  circumstance 
both  facilitated  the  roana&uvring  of  the  vessels,  and  encouraged  their  crews  to 
persevere,  by  confirming  their  surmises  as  to  the  existence  of  land  in  the 
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neighbourliood.  On  the  29th  of  December,  at  noon,  the  lat.  observed  was 
69**  ir,  long.  24®  22'  W. ;  but  as  the  wind  was  then  blowing  hard  from  the 
S.W.,  further  investigation  in  that  quarter  was  abandoned.  The  islands, 
before  seen,  were  again  sighted,  and  the  longitudes  of  their  centres  being 
fiirther  determined,  and  confirmed  to  be  about  27^  W.,  sail  was  made  to  the 
eastward. 

On  the  5th  of  January,  1831,  the  Tula  and  her  companion  were  in  lat. 
59®  9^,  long.  21®  52',  closely  skirting  the  field  ice  the  whole  way,  and  examin- 
ing every  inlet,  in  the  hopes  of  finding  a  passage  through  it  to  the  southward, 
find,  as  they  hoped,  to  clear  water.  In  this,  however,  they  were  constantly 
disappointed ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th,  Capt  Biscoe 
says,  *'  my  hopes  in  this  direction  were  destroyed,  for  I  suddenly  foimd  myself 
at  the  head  of  a  bay  of  firm  ice,  with  a  view,  from  the  mast-head,  to  an  extent 
of  at  least  20  miles  in  every  direction ;  and,  to  the  southward,  the  ice  appeared 
so  smooth  and  firm,  that  any  one  might  have  walked  on  it.  The  weather,  too, 
was  now  so  clear,  that,  I  am  convinced,  land  of  any  considerable  elevation  might 
have  been  seen  at  80  or  90  miles.  What  further  astonished  me  was,  that  there 
were  no  living  animals  of  any  kind  about  this  ice,  with  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  small  petrels,  not  even  any  penguins,  which  at  other  times  had  been  very 
humerous.  These  circumstances  almost  convinced  me  that  the  ice  must  have 
been  formed  at  sea,  the  temperature  of  the  water  being  then  SO®,  and  that  of 
the  air  31**,  with  frequent  and  very  heavy  falls  of  snow.  Nevertheless  there 
were  strong  indications  of  land  in  the  S.W.,  though  none  was  actually  within 
our  horizon,  and  the  water  continued  very  smooth." 


17.  SHAG  ROCKS. 


Shag  Rocks  are  represented  as  existing  in  lat  53®  48'  S.,  long.  43^25'  W., 
and  are  said  to  be  even  with  the  water ;  but  Capt.  Weddell  says,  ''this  I  believe 
not  to  be  the  case,  as  I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  they  appear  in  three 
pinnacles,  or  in  the  shape  of  sugar-loaves,  60  or  70  ft.  high,  with  a  reef  running 
aroimd  them.  These  reefs,  I  presume,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  supposed 
existence  of  the  Aurora  Islands." 

They  were  said  to  have  been  seen  in  the  ship  EllersUe,  at  9  a.m.,  April  Snd, 
1855.  The  captain  says  they  then  bore  W.  by  S.  f  S.,  distant  5  miles,  and 
showed  three  separate  peaks,  about  the  height  of  a  ship's  mast  above  the 
water.  He  adds,  they  could  not  be  mistaken  for  icebergs  (many  of  which 
were  in  view  at  the  time),  on  accoimt  of  their  dark  colour,  and  several  very 
lofty  icebergs  were  travelling  past  them,  indicating  a  great  depth  of  water 
around  the  rocks.  More  recently,  Capt.  Yaux,  of  the  ship  Epsom^  sighted 
three  black  pinnacle  rocks,  bearing  North  and  South  of  each  other,  about 
half  a  mile  apart,  and  150  ft.  high ;  he  places  them  in  lat  53®  40^  S.,  long. 
43®  30'  W. 

But  it  may  be  that  these  islands  were  merely  icebergs,  incorporated  with 
earth  similar  to  one  seen  by  Capt.  Weddell  &r  to  the  southward. 
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IS.  POITINGER'S  BANK. 

On  tbe  6th  of  Jtnoazy,  1821,  Capt.  Pottinger,  of  the  brig  Tartar,  of  London, 
on  his  passage  from  South  Georgia  to  South  Shetland,  passed  over  a  bank  in 
lat.  54°  36'  S.,  long.  57^  49*  W. ;  soundings^  65  fiithoms,  coral  rocks*  with  sea 
eggs  and  shells.  He  supposed  that  he  had  pa^ed  over  a  considerable  and 
mnch  shoaler  part  of  it  before  daylight^  j^<%ii^  ^J  ^^^  agitated  state  of 
the  sea. 

Capt.  Fildes,  to  whom  we  owe  this  eommnnication^  sajs,  "  I  saw  some  of  the 
soundings  that  came  up  with  the  pitch-pot  when  trying  the  current,  which 
was  the  way  the  bank  was  diseorcred ;  for,  on  letting  down  the  pol«  to  their 
surprise  they  struck  soundings.** 


IS.  SOUTH  SHKTLAND. 


Capt.  Cook's  ooncluding  remark,  giyen  in  a  preceding  page,  was  Tm£ed, 
in  some  measure,  by  the  discoTery  of  the  Toleanic  archipelago,  now  called 
South  Shetland,  which  extends  in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction  for  about  260 
miles,  being  separated  by  deep  channels,  and  surrounded  by  islets  and  rocks. 
For  the  first  notices  of  this  discorery  the  world  is  indebted  to  Mr.  William 
Smith,  commander  of  the  brig  WiHiami,  of  Blyth,  by  whom  the  land  was  first 
seen  in  the  month  of  February,  181d.  The  WilHanu  was  at  this  time  on  a 
voyage  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Valparaiso,  and  stretching  fiu-  to  the  South.  On 
the  19th,  land  or  ice  was  seen  in  lat.  62^  40',  and  near  long.  62^  W.,  then 
bearing  S.E.  by  S.,  about  6  miles.  Hard  gales,  with  flying  showers  of  snow, 
and  fields  of  ioe — a  combination  of  adTerse  circumstances — ^preTented  at  this 
time  an  exploration  of  the  coast ;  and  on  the  brig's  return  to  the  KiTer  Plata, 
in  the  month  of  May,  similar  cireurostances  prevented  any  lurther  discoyery ; 
but  (m  a  anbsequient  Toyage  from  Monte  Video  to  Valparaiso,  in  October  of 
the  same  year,  the  WUlkmu  again  made  the  land.  Oapt.  Smith,  in  his  journal, 
aays^  **  I,  to  my  great  satis&ctian,  di&eoTered  land  on  the  1 5th  of  October,  al 
€  p.m.,  in  lat.  62^  SO*,  long.  60^  W.,  by  chronometer,  distant  about  3  leagues ; 
hazy  weather  ;  bare  up  and  sailed  toward  it ;  at  4  miles  distant  sounded  in  40 
&thocna,  fine  black  sand ;  an  island  bearing  E.  by  S.  At  S.E,  by  Ek  bearing, 
aonnded  in  60  fathotna,  wme  bottom ;  hauled  oft  during  the  night  to  the 
northward ;  at  daylight  stood  in  for  the  land  again,  at  3  leagues  distance. 
From  the  body  of  the  islands  sounded  again,  96  fathoms,  fine  sand  and  oase ; 
at  SV  weather  clear  and  pleasant,  saw  the  main  land  bearing  6.S.E.,  distance 
from  the  islands  about  8  leagues.  HaTiqg  mn  as  &r  as  the  eape,  we  found 
the  land  trend  o^*  to  the  N^  Coasting  lo  the  eastward,  and  sounding,  found 
it  sunilar  to  the  former^  fine  sand.  A  point  bearing  £.  ^  S.,  hauled  in  for  it; 
got  tbe  iaknd  to  bear  N.W.,  distance  half  a  league.  Soundings  regular  from 
30  to  dd  filhoias,  good  bottom,  ttad  and  graTeL  Finding  the  weather  fiivour- 
able,  we  down  boat,  and  succeeded  in  landing ;  found  it  barren,  and  corered 
with  snow.     Seals  in  abundance. 
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**  The  boat  having  returned,  which,  when  secured,  made  tail  off-shore  for  the 
ensuing  night ;  in  the  morning  altered  the  course  so  as  to  keep  the  land  to  the 
southward  in  view.  Having  doubled  the  point  above  mentioned,  the  land  then 
took  a  south-easterly  direction,  varying  to  the  eastward ;  weather  thick  and 
squally,  with  snow.  I  thought  proper,  having  property  on  board,  and  perhaps 
deviating  from  the  assurance,  to  haul  off  to  the  westward  on  intended  voyage. 
Strong  variable  winds.  Made  another  cape,  and  could  perceive  some  high  land 
to  the  westward  of  it,  and  stretching  in  a  S.  W.  direction.  The  weather  be- 
comilig  thick  and  squally,  we  made  sail  to  the  westward,  having  sailed  150 
miles  to  the  W.S.W.  The  weather  moderating,  saw  another  headland  bear- 
ing by  observation  E.N.E.,  distance  10  leagues  ;  very  high.  Observed  in  lat. 
62^  53^  S.,  by  chronometer  63^  W  West  of  Greenwich  ;  named  this  Smith's 
Cape.  Found  the  land  to  extend  horn  the  cape  in  a  southerly  direction.  Shaped 
my  coiurse  for  Valparaiso,  where  I  arrived  on  the  24th  of  November,  after  a 
passage  of  sixty  days  from  Monte  Video.'' 

Additional  information  on  these  lands  was  subsequently  communicated  by 
Capt.  Walker,  of  the  ship  John^  of  London.  This  vessel,  in  1821,  arrived  from 
South  Shetland  in  98  days,  with  12,000  seal  skins,  and  afterwards  returned  for 
another  cargo.  The  John  was  blown  off  in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  lost  two  anchors 
and  a  cable ;  the  bottom  being  very  rocky,  other  vessels  have  met  with  similar 
misfortune. 

Capt  Cook's  description  of  the  Isle  Georgia  well  applies  to  South  Shetland. 
The  country  consists  of  numerous  islands,  without  a  vestige  of  vegetation.  A 
qpeciee  of  moss  only  is  foimd  upon  the  rocks  near  the  shore ;  eternal  snows 
covering  the  more  remote  parts,  which  are  mountainous.  Nature  in  these  re- 
gions assumes  the  most  sterile  and  forbidding  features ;  the  thermometer  was 
at  no  time  below  the  freezing  point,  but  the  melting  snows  near  the  shore  so 
completely  saturated  the  soil  as  to  check  all  vegetation.  A  species  of  coal  was 
found  in  abimdance,  which  burnt  very  well,  thus  affording  the  means,  if  wanted, 
of  replenishing  the  fuel.  The  rise  and  fiedl  of  the  tide  is  about  12  ft  Shrimps 
and  penguins  beyond  all  conception  numerous.  The  islands,  headlands.  Ice., 
have  been  named,  and  observations  ascertaining  the  latitude  and  longitude 
repeatedly  made.  Part  of  an  anchor  stock,  evidently  Spanish,  being  bolted 
with  copper,  and  bearing  certain  marics,  was  found  on  shore,  and  is  presumed 
to  be  the  only  vestige  remaining  of  a  74-gun  ship  of  that  nation,  which  sailed 
from  Spain,  bound  to  Lima,  in  1819,  and  was  not  afterwards  heard  of. 

Scvmd  United  States'  vessels  have  visited  South  Shetland ;  and  an  American 
account  states  that  some  of  the  harbours  are  very  good,  vessels  in  them  being 
landlocked.  Of  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  1831,  the  mildest  experienced 
there  was  March  ;  but  the  seals  had  mostly  retired  to  the  water.  A  solitary 
^K>t  or  two  of  something  like  grass  were  the  only  marks  of  vegetation.  No 
field  ice  was  seen,  but  innumerable  islands  were  floating  about  The  flesh  of 
the  young  seals  was  often  eaten,  and  was  not  disagreeable. 

Capt.  Dan.  W.  Clark,  of  the  ship  Hernita  (an  American),  reported  thai  he 
penetrated  to  the  66th  degree  of  latitude,  where  he  observed  Umds  stretching 
frurther  to  the  South,  the  extremities  of  which  he  could  not  ascertain.  The 
whole,  even  in  summer,  was  blocked  up  with  snow  and  ice,  except  in  particu||ur 
places  frequented  by  seals. 

An  early  account  of  South  Shetland  stated  that  sperm  whales  were  seen 
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about  the  coasts,  and  it  caiiuot  be  questioned  that  fiiicb  wbale«  may  be  occa- 
aionally  here  ;  but  we  have  the  authority  of  Capt.  Laurence  Fraxier  for  stating 
that  the  whales  hereabout  are  mostly  fio-backs. 

About  twelve  months  after  the  first  discovery  of  South  Shetland,  the  British 
ua\*al  commander-in-chief  ou   the  South  Americiin  station  directed  a  further 
rjiploration.  and  for  this  purpose  a  hired  brig,  the  Shnet/,  was  sent,  under  the 
command  of  Mr,  Edw.  Bransfickh     **  We  sailed/'  says  the  reporter,  "  from 
Valparaiso  on  the  20th  of  December,  1819,  but  did  not  arrive  on  cruising 
ground  till  the  16th  of  January,  1820,  havin|>  been  almost  constantly  barrassed 
with  baffling  winds  and  calms  till  we  arrived  in  a  high  southern  latitude.     On 
that  day,  however,  we  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  the  land  to  the  south- 
eastward, extending  on  both  bows  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  At  a  distance 
its  limits  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  light  white  clouds  which 
floated  on  the  tops  of  the  mountain}; ;  upon  a  nearer  approach,  however,  every 
object  became  distinct.     The  whole  line  of  coast  appeared  high,  bold,  and 
rugged,  rising  abruptly  from  the  sea  in  perpendicular  snovry  cliffs,  except  here 
and  tUere  where  the  naked  face  of  a  barren  black  rock  showed  itself  amongst 
them.     In  the  interior,  the  land,  or  rather  the  snow,  sloped  gradually  and 
gently  upward  into  high  hills,  which  appeared  to  be  situated  some  miles  from 
the  sea.     No  attempt  was  made  to  land  here,  as  the  weather  became  rather 
threatening,  and  a  dense  fog  came  on,  which  soon  shut  everything  from  our 
view  at  more  than  100  yards  distance*     A  boat  bad  been  sent  away,  in  the 
meantime,  to  try  for  anchorage,  but  they  found  the  coast  completely  surrounded 
by  daBgerous  sunken  rocks,  and  the  bottom  so  foul,  and  the  water  so  deep,  that 
it  was  not  thought  prudent  to  go  nearer  the  shore  in  the  brig,  especially  ajs  it 
was  exposed  to  almost  every  wind.     The  boat  brought  off  some  seals  and  pen* 
guins,  which  had  been  shot  among  the  rocks,  but  they  reported  them  to  be  the 
only  animated  objects  they  had  discovered.     The  latitude  of  this  part  of  the  i 
coast  was  found  to  he  62"  26'  S.,  and  its  longitude  60°  54'  W. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1832,  Capt.  Biscoe,  in  the   Tula^  was  advancing  j 

from  the  westward,  and  in  lat  66''  27',  long.  81^  50',  many  birds  were  seen— 

albatrosses,  penguins,  Cape  pigeons,  8tc„- — with  several  hump  and  finned-back 

whales ;  and  no  fewer  than  250  ice  islands  were  counted  from  the  deck*     On 

the  1 5th  land  was  seen,  bearing  E.S.E.,  but  at  a  great  distance.     Lat.  of  the 

ship,  67°  r,  long.  Tl**  48'.    On  the  following  morning  the  land  was  ascertained 

to  be  an  island,  and  called  Adelmde  Island^  in  honour  of  the  Queen ;  and,  in 

the  course  of  the  ensuing  fortnight,  it  was  further  made  out  to  be  the  western - 

[  most  of  a  chain  of  islands,  extending  E.N.E.  and  W.S,W.,  and  fronting  a  high 

^ continuous  land,  which  Capt.  Biscoe  believes  to  be  of  great  extent.    The  range 

'  of  isles  has  since  been  called  Biscoe^  s   Range, 

The  main  land  was  named  by  Capt.  Biscoe  Graham' b  Land^  but  it  is  un- 
questionably the  same  which  was  marked  in  the  old  charts  by  the  name  of 
Gherritz  Land,  it  having  been  discovered  in  1599  by  Dirk  Gherritz,  of  tlie 
Good  News  yacht,  one  of  the  five  Rotterdam  ships  which  doubled  Cape  Horn* 
and  which  he  reported  to  lie  in  64*^  S.* 


•  It  ia  alBO  th-'  Clarmct  Land  of  Capt.  Foster,  1829,  who  seems  not  to  have  l^en  awnro 
that  thit  nmm9  had  been  given  to  n  prJnci|»id  iftle  of  the  group  to  the  oorth>eastward.. 
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Adelaide  Idand  is  described  as  having  a  most  beautiful  appearanoe,  with 
one  high  peak  shooting  up  into  the  clouds,  and  occasionally  appearing  both 
above  and  below  them,  and  a  lower  range  of  mountains  extending  about  4  miles 
from  North  to  South,  haying  only  a  thin  corering  of  snow  on  their  summits, 
but  toward  their  base  buried  in  a  field  of  snow  and  ice  of  the  most  dazzling 
brightness,  which  slopes  down  to  the  water,  and  terminates  in  a  cliff  of  10  or 
12  ft.  high,  riyen  and  splintered  in  eyery  direction,  to  the  extent  of  200  or 
300  yards  from  its  edge.  At  a  distance  of  3  miles  no  bottom  could  be  found 
with  250  £Eithoms  of  line ;  and  around  all  the  islands  the  water  was  consider- 
able. One  island,  in  lat.  66^  20',  long.  66^  38',  has  many  bays,  and  forms, 
with  the  main  land  behind,  a  good  harbour  for  shelter,  but  the  bottom  is  rocky. 
No  Hying  animal  was  found  on  any  of  these  isles,  and  not  many  birds,  although 
only  a  few  nules  to  the  northward  they  were  yery  numerous. 

On  the  21st  of  February,  Capt.  Biscoe  succeeded  in  landing  on  the  main  land; 
the  highest  mountain  in  yiew  he  called  Mount  William^  after  His  late  Majesty. 
The  place  was  in  a  deep  bay,  in  which  the  water  was  so  still,  that  could  any 
seals  haye  been  found,  the  yessels  could  haye  been  easily  loaded,  as  they  might 
haye  been  laid  alongside  the  rocks  for  the  purpose.  The  depth  of  water  was 
also  considerable,  no  bottom  being  found  with  20  fathoms  of  line  almost  close 
to  the  beach ;  and  the  sun  was  so  warm  that  the  snow  was  melted  off  all  the 
rocks  along  the  water  line,  which  made  it  more  extraordinary  that  they  should 
be  so  utterly  deserted.  The  latitude  of  Mount  William  appeared,  from  obser- 
vation, to  be  64°  45',  in  long.  63**  51'. 

Capt  Bisooe,  after  this,  repaired  to  the  South  Shetland  Islands,  where  he 
was  driven  ashore,  lost  his  rudder,  and  very  narrowly  escaped  shipwreck. 

The  northern  point  of  what  was  considered  as  the  main  land  by  Captain 
Bisooe,  was  seen  by  him,  at  the  dbtance  of  about  10  leagues,  on  the  27th  of 
February,  1832  ;  and  the  appearance  of  a  range  of  islets,  probably  eminences 
on  the  main,  continued  in  a  north-westerly  direction  to  the  distance  of  10 
leagues  farther,  and  not  remote  from  a  spot  previously  visited  by  the  Chanticleer 
in  63°  26'  S.,  and  64°  6'  W.,  January  1829.  To  this  point  Capt.  Foster  im- 
parted the  name  of  Cape  Possesiion^  having  here  taken  formal  possession  in  the 
name  of  King  George  the  Foiirth.  The  coast  from  the  cape  takes  a  south- 
westerly direction,  imtil  lost  to  the  eye  on  the  horizon,  where  it  appears  to 
terminate  in  a  mass  of  islands,  of  a  bleak  and  dismal  aspect,  the  same  which 
were  afterwards  seen  by  Capt.  Biscoe. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  January,  1829,  H.M.S.  Chantteleer^ 
from  Staten  Island,  came  in  sight  of  Smith's  Itlandj  the  westernmost  isle  of 
South  Shetland.  Fine  weather  of  several  preceding  days  was  now  succeeded 
by  snow  storms,  which  added  not  a  little  to  the  inhospitable  appearance  of  the 
island.  The  vessel  was  also  surroimded  by  icebergs ;  but  with  daylight  and 
no  night,  she  was  enabled  to  thread  her  course  among  them.  The  island  was 
covered  with  snow,  excepting  on  the  sides  of  the  precipices  and  the  faces  of 
the  rocks,  where  it  could  not  lie ;  and  these,  from  their  black  appearance,  pre- 
sented a  striking  contrast  with  the  high  snow-clad  land.* 


^  Captain  Weddell,  in  hiB  notice  of  South  Shetland,  states  that  he  was  the  flnt  person 
S.  A.  O.  2  b 
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Ou  the  7 til  of  January,  after  pasfiing  Smiih'i  Inland,  the  ChantieU§r  wai 

coasting,  willi  fine  clear  weather  and  a  light  easterly  bree*e,  the  coast  oalled 
Trinity  Land^  to  the  southward  of  South  Shetland.  It  appeared  to  be  of  con- 
siderable extent,  with  mountams  of  6,000  or  7,000  ft.  in  height^  and  cOTered 
with  eternal  smow,  The  day  was  fine,  and  numerous  whales  (fin-backs)  were 
iponting  up  columna  of  water^  and  blowing  about  in  all  directions  ;  while  flocks 
of  variegated  petrels,  or  pintiidocs,  were  circling  around,  and  sedulously  watch- 
ing these  leviathans  of  the  deep  for  the  purpose  of  obtuiniDg  some  sort  of  food 
or  aliment  from  their  slimy  exuviaj ;  and  penguins  innumerable  were  popping 
up  their  heads  here  and  there,  skipping  and  starting  out  of  tho  water  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  their  gambols.  From  the  deck  of  the  Chanticleer  eighty-four 
large  icebergs  were  in  sight 

llie  first  chart  of  the^e  islands,  for  the  nse  of  nayigatoreH  was  constnioted 
by  the  late  Mr.  George  Powell,  commander  of  the  ship  Dove^  and  published 
by  Mr,  Laurie,  in  1822,  In  the  composition  of  it,  exclusive  of  his  own  obser- 
vations and  sketches,  Mr.  Powell  was  materially  assisted  by  several  intelligent 
commanders,  both  English  and  American,  and  he  has  added  to  the  islands 
properly  South  Shetland^  another  group,  considerably  more  to  the  East,  which 
he  discovered  on  the  6th  of  December,  182L  The  latter  lies  between  tho 
parallels  of  GOJ^  and  60°  48',  and  between  the  meridians  of  44**  and  47". 
About  it  were  innumerable  icebergs  and  ice  islands.  These  isles  appear  in 
the  chart  imder  the  name  of  PowelVi  Group^  or  Sguth  Orkney^  and  to  the 
principal  isle  Mr.  Powell  imparted  the  name  of  Coronation  Island:  but 
Pomona^  or  Main  Lafid,  was  afterwards  proposed  by  Mr.  Weddell,  as  a  more 
appropriate  name. 

Capt.  Weddell  has  given  an  imperfect  sketch  of  Powell's  Group,  under  the 
name  of  South  Orkney m.  These  islands  he  fell  in  with  on  the  12th  of  Jannarr, 
1823  ;  and  he  describes  their  coasts  as,  if  possible,  more  terrific  in  appearanoe 
than  those  of  South  Shetland ;  the  tops  of  the  islands,  for  the  most  part,  ter- 
minating in  craggy,  towering  peaks,  which  look  not  unlike  the  mountain  tops 
of  a  simken  land.  The  lofticBt  of  these  summits,  towering  up  to  a  point,  on  a 
clear  day,  may  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  15  leagues. 

By  observations  made  on  the  Hth,  it  appeared  that  Saddle  Isle,  one  of  the 
eastermnost  islets  of  the  group,  Ues  in  lat.  60*  37'  50",  long,  (by  mean  of  three 
chronometers)  44"*  52'  45",  Mr.  Powell  placed  this  isle  in  60^  36'  8,,  add 
44''  32'  W.,  and  this,  we  conjecture,  is  nearest  to  the  truth. 


who  l&ndRd  upon  Smith's^  by  htm  called  Jmnaa^i,  Iftknd,  the  higbett  and  most  forbidding 
of  alL    The  summit  he  estimated  to  be  nearly  2,6il0  fu  above  the  lovd.  of  the  sea. 

This  ialiind  was  seen,  aa  above  mentioned,  by  Captain  Foster,  in  the  ChantHlgtr^  who 
named  its  enmmit  (now  known  as  Moui^t  Foiiir)  Mount  Beaufort ^  in  respect  to  Captain 
Beaufort,  R.N,,  Hydrogmpher  to  tho  Admiralty,  k(t.  This  summit  he  states  to  be  about 
6,600  ft.  aboTfi  the  level  of  the  sea,  its  centre  in  hit.  63^  2'  8.,  long.  62"  47'  W.«  tnd  feo  hare 
boi^n  loen  at  ihe  distance  of  8&  milee. 

Capt  Foster  adds,  that  the  position  of  Mount  Beaufort  being  tolerably  weU  aaoertslned, 
may  aflbnt  to  ihoae  who,  having  met  with  adverse  wioda  off  Cape  Horn,  are  compelled  to 
pAKs  itd  meridian  to  a  high  southrxn  laliludc,  the  means  of  aaeertainittg  tbeirloogitude  with 
tolerwbltt  precision,  either  by  ita  bearing  when  on  a  known  parallel »  or  by  bearings  from 
two  stations  (sufficiently  apart  for  that  purpose,  and  connected  by  means  of  a  self-registering 
log;  and  thus  may  be  obtained  the  position  of  the  ship.— -^TeAf^i  Vol.  II*,  p.  27$. 
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CSaptain  Powell's  detail  and  general  remarks  accompany  the  chart  above- 
mentioned,  nnder  the  title  of  '*  Notes  on  South  Shetland/'  and  to  these  notes 
is  appended  a  Meteorological  Joiunal  of  the  Temperatures  of  the  Air  and 
Water  on  every  day,  from  the  8th  of  November,  1821,  to  the  26th  of  February, 
1823.  To  the  notice  of  the  climate,  given  on  page  97,  we  now  add  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

The  best  harbour  is  formed  by  Deception  Island  (lat.  62°  66',  long,  60*  82'), 
which  island,  or  shell  of  an  island,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  singular  pro- 
ductions of  nature ;  the  land  is  high,  and  bold  on  every  side,  with  a  narrow 
opening,  of  about  a  cable's  length,  on  its  S.E*  side,  leading  to  a  very  capacious 
basin.  The  isle  is  a  volcanic  production  ;  its  shores  on  either  side  are  bold ; 
and  pumice  stone,  with  other  substances,  indicate  its  origin.  There  are  also 
several  hot  springs,  some  of  which  are  of  a  temperature  sufficient  to  boil  an 
egg.  The  basin  is  5  or  6  miles  across.  At  its  mouth  you  will  have  3,  4,  and 
7  fathoms  of  water,  and  increase  very  rapidly  as  you  enter  ;  from  7  &thoms 
you  increase  to  10,  then  18,  27,  32,  and  then,  a  little  within  this,  you  will  get 
no  bottom  at  60  fathoms.  On  the  N.W.  side  of  the  basin  there  is  a  very  fine 
oove,  capable  of  containing  several  vessels,  in  about  4  or  5  fisithoms  of  water, 
and  a  bottom  of  good  clay.  From  the  entrance  of  the  basin  up  to  the  cove 
the  course  is  N.W.  by  W. 

Deception  Island  was  one  of  the  pendulum  stations  of  the  late  Captain 
Foster,  and  a  copious  description  of  it  is  given  by  Mr.  Webster,  in  his 
VoL  I.,  pp.  144 — 165 ;  and  by  Captain  Foster,  in  Vol.  II.,  pp.  277—280. 
Its  situation,  as  shown  in  the  Table  of  Positions,  is  lat.  62°  66',  long. 
60°  82^ ;  and  from  the  latter  the  longitudes  of  the  other  islands  have  been 
inferred. 

**  Among  ice  islands  in  a  boisterous  sea,  attended  with  fogs,  rain,  and  gales 
of  wind,  the  little  Chanticleer  had  no  easy  task  to  get  to  South  Shetland.  On 
the  10th  of  January,  1829,  the  Island  of  Deception  was  discovered,  and  a  safe 
anchorage  in  the  interior  of  it  was  shortly  found.  This  island  is  justly  entitled 
to  its  appellation,  and  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  productions  of  nature^ 
Its  formation  is  entirely  volcanic,  the  principal  part  being  coihposed  of  lava, 
ashes,  and  ice.  The  shores  rise  to  an  elevation  of  some  hundred  feet,  par- 
ticularly on  the  North  side,  which  is  considerably  higher  than  the  South ;  and 
being  circular,  of  about  7  miles  in  diameter,  it  appears  from  a  distance  to  be 
one  large  mass  from  shore  to  shore.  In  searehing  for  a  harbour  to  receive  the 
Chanticleer^  an  opening  was  discovered,  about  200  ft.  wide,  on  its  6.E.  side ; 
and  on  further  examination,  it  was  soon  foimd  that  a  large  circular  basin,  of 
about  5  miles  in  diameter,  occupied  nearly  the  whole  interior  of  the  isUind, 
the  external  shores  forming  a  perfect  barrier  or  wall,  thereby  affording  the 
utmost  security  within.  The  depth  in  the  centre  of  this  basin  was  97  fathoms, 
rather  too  much  for  anchorage,  but  a  small  cove  on  its  eastern  side  gave 
ample  security  to  the  Chanticleer. 

**  The  pendulum  was  employed  here,  and  the  necessary  observations  per- 
formed, whilst  the  officers  of  the  Chanticleer  surveyed  and  explored  this  extra- 
ordinary island.  Several  small  coves  were  found  on  the  borders  of  the  basin : 
and  some  stones  placed  on  each  other,  in  a  rude  clumsy  manner,  near  one  of 
them,  were  discovered  to  have  been  used  by  the  crew  of  sealers  for  the  pur^ 
pose  of  boiling  their  oiL   Nor  were  these  the  only  truces  of  the  sealing  vessels; 
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one  would  often  be  scarcely  able  to  dbtinguisb  them  from  tbe  numerous  fields 
of  ice  which  surround  them.  The  principal  of  these  places  has  receiyed  the 
name  of  Louis  Philippe  Land,  in  honour  of  their  king,  who  first  conceived  the 
idea  of  making  these  explorations  towards  the  South  Pole.  Other  islands 
have  received  the  names  of  various  persons  who  have  exhibited  an  active 
interest  in  our  expedition,  more  especially  of  that  illustrious  statesman  who 
arranged  the  plan  of  our  voyage.  Lastly,  the  mountains,  capes,  and  islands 
will  recall  the  memory  of  the  officers  who  took  part  in  our  dangers." 

These  distant  and  desolate  regions  were  also  visited  and  examined  by  the 
Antarctic  expedition  under  Sir  James  Boss  in  December  27, 1842 — January  30, 
1843. 

During  this  exploration  many  additional  features,  islands,  capes,  inlets,  &c., 
were  discovered  and  named.  The  chief  of  these  are  the  Danger  Inlets  to  the 
westward  of  Joinville  Land ;  an  extensive  gulf,  named  Erebus  and  Terror 
Gulf,  the  appearance  of  which  led  to  a  supposition  that  there  was  a  passage 
through  between  Joinville  and  Louis  Philippe  Land  into  Bransfield  Strait ;  an 
inlet  called  Admiralty  Inlet  to  the  southward  of  Louis  Philippe  Land,  which 
was  found  to  extend  neariy  a  degree  farther  South  than  D'Urville  explored. 
Many  most  interesting  particidars  are  given  in  the  account  of  Sir  James  Ross's 
Expedition,  Vol.  II.,  Chap.  12.  Qreat  numbers  of  black  whales  of  the  largest 
■iie  were  seen,  and  the  whole  of  the  land  appeared  to  be  volcanic. 

POLAR  ICES. — ^The  barrier  of  ice  which  surrounds  the  Antarctic  Pole 
appears  to  be  variable  in  its  extent  and  locality.  We  have  before  noticed  the 
great  quantity  of  ice  which  had  drifted  northward,  towards  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  during  the  year  1840,  or  at  the  period  that  Captain  Sir  James  Clark 
Boas  and  his  companions  were  so  sucoessfiilly  pursuing  their  discoveries  on 
the  opposite  side  of,  and  in  close  proximity  to,  liie  Sou^  Pole.  It  may  have 
been  owing  to  some  great  disruption  of  the  barrier,  that  allowed  Captains 
Ross  and  Crosier  to  penetrate  so  near  to  the  Pole ;  and  a  similar  occurrence 
may  have  taken  place  at  the  time  that  our  enterprising  countryman,  Captain 
Weddell,  proceeded  to  higher  southern  latitudes  than  any  previous  navigator ; 
he  having  attained  to  74°  15'  S.,  in  long.  33^®  W.,  between  the  meridians  of 
the  Sandwich  Lands  and  the  South  Orkneys :  this  was  in  January,  1B23.  In 
February,  (1838,)  when  Captain  Weddell  found  the  sea  clear  of  ice  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  bearing  to  the  southward.  Admiral  D^Urville  was  prevented 
from  proceeding  southward  by  a  compact  and  impenetn^)le  barrier  of  ice.  In 
the  volume  above  mentioned,  page  121,  is  a  further  communication  from  him, 
relative  to  this  part  of  the  voyage : — 

**  Having  escaped  from  our  prison,  we  continued  along  very  close  to  the 
barrier  for  about  300  miles,  without  finding  any  opening.  This  time  it  was 
uniformly  West  and  East,  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  a  passage.  On 
the  16th  of  February,  1838,  having  come  to  long.  30**  40'  W.,  and  having 
traversed  all  the  parts  by  which  WeddeU  says  that  he  penetrated  without 
having  seen  a  single  field  of  ice,  and  finding  the  barrier  taking  a  northerly 
direction  towards  the  Sandwich  Lands,  I  judged  that  it  was  time  to  quit  this 
tedious  search.  The  crews  were  much  &tigued ;  the  nights  already  long,  re« 
doubled  the  danger  of  this  adventurous  navigation,  and  I  could  no  longer  con* 
tinue  it  without  a  sort  of  blind  impmdenoe. 

**  Hence  we  steered  to  the  West;  we  made  iuocessivelj  the  South  Orkntyi] 
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then  the  eastern  part  of  South  Shetland,  where  w©  rectified  8om©  grftTe 
errors ;  thea  we  picked  our  way  afreah  to  the  southward ;  thence,  between 
63°  and  64**  S,  lat,  for  the  space  of  nearly  180  miles,  we  explored  the  lands 
before  mentioned^  until  then  completely  unknown ;  which  we  did  without  any 
accident. 

**  At  la^t  we  oleued  entirely  Bransfield  Strait,  which  no  ship  of  war  had 
eyer  before  traverfied ;  and  on  the  7th  of  March  we  quitted  definitively  the 
southern  lands,  and  with  them  the  ices.  For  fifty-two  days  we  had  not  been 
a  day  without  being  surrounded  with  them»  and  we  frequently  counted  from 
60  to  BO  bergs,  and  upwards,  around  us,  independent  of  those  which  often 
barriered  our  route. 

'*  This  navigation  was  very  fatiguing  for  all  the  members  of  the  expe- 
dition ;  and  althoxigh  this  was  the  Erst  attempt  that  had  been  made  by  the 
French,  I  have  the  firm  conviction  that  no  commander  of  an  expedition 
could  have  pushed  his  researches  further  t^^^n.  ^  have  done,  under  the  same 
ciroumstanceB/' 


il.  MEDKIBOS  ROCK  (f ). 

A  rock,  just  awash,  in  1st.  25''  41'  S,,  long.  44*  47'  W.,  or  132  nules  S.W. 
by  8*  of  the  entrance  to  Rio  Janeiro,  was  seen  by  a  pilot  of  Bahia,  named 
Medeiros,  in  February,  1811,     The  position  here  given  is  uncertain- 

Capt.  J-  G*  Toms,  of  the  Salua^  reports  that  on  December  6th,  18B0,  he 
passed  about  30  yards  to  windward  of  a  rock,  which  he  supposed  to  be  the 
reported  Medeiros  Rock*  He  says  :  *'  It  appeared  about  fifty  yards  in  extent 
in  an  E.N. E.  and  W.S.W.  direction,  and  6  or  8  ft,  of  water  on  it,  the  bottom 
perfectly  distinguishable,  of  a  %ht  grey  colour ;  it  appcured  in  the  form  of 
the  letter  S  elongated,  and  10  to  15  yards  across  in  the  centre.  Our  latitude 
at  the  time  was  26*  26  S.,  long*  44^  21'  W/'  His  crew  being  sick,  it  could 
not  be  examined  more  fully.  No  bottom  was  found  at  110  fathoms,  890  yiids 
firom  it. 


i3.  LAUREL  SHOAL,  OFF  THE  RIO  DE  LA  PLATA. 

The  Laurel,  M'Donald,  from  London  to  Valparaiso,  put  into  the  River 
La  Plata  on  the  19th  of  June,  1622,  having  been  obliged  to  bear  up  to  repair 
some  damage  sustained  by  a  heavy  sea  breiikiDg  ou  board  her. 

The  master  reports  oa  follows  : — That,  on  the  15th  of  June,  he  discovered  a 
shoal  in  lat.  36'^  28'  S.,  long.  51°  30'  W. ;  that  it  appeared  to  he  about  a  mile 
long,  and  the  same  in  breadth,  with  a  sea  breaking  very  high  over  it;  that  it 
had  the  appearance  of  sand,  and  little  water  on  it.  He  passed  within  half  a 
mile,  and  then  hove- to,  sounding  with  20  fathoms  of  line,  and  no  bottom. 
He  further  states  that  he  had  a  good  chronometer  on  board,  and  was  6  miles 
(which  way  ?)  out  of  his  longitude  when  he  made  the  port  of  Monte  Video*—' 
Xfiwspaper* 
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niandi  of  Alexander  L  and  Peter  /.—The  first  in  68*^  67'  S.  and  7S^  W., 
the  other  in  68°  0'  S.  and  91°  W.,  were  discoyered  by  the  Russian  Captain 
Bellinghausen,  in  1821.  Two  frigates,  under  this  oommander,  it  appears, 
were  employed  on  a  voyage  of  exploration,  and  penetrated  to  the  69th  degree 
of  South  latitude,  but  were  unable  to  proceed  further.  The  particulars  of 
their  voyage  have  been  published  in  the  Russian  language,  but  no  translation 
of  it  has  been  made. 


24.  REPORTED  ISLANDS  AND  SH0AL8. 

As  with  other  regions,  so  the  South  Atlantic  has  been  fertile  in  the  announcement 
of  shoals,  islands,  and  dangers,  which  have  neither  been  properly  authenticated  by 
the  simple  but  inexorable  argument  of  the  sounding  lead,  or  by  a  close  examination 
ef  the  rocks  or  islands  so  confidently  announced. 

In  very  many  instances,  as  will  be  seen,  these  reports  rest  on  the  most  vague  sur- 
mises i  in  others  there  is  a  stronger  appearance  of  credibility ;  yet  there  are  some 
eifenmstanoes  connected  with  them  which  either  totally  disproves  their  existence,  or 
casts  such  a  strong  doubt,  that  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  name  them. 

In  tills  enumeration  an  alphabetical  arrangement  is  followed.  In  some  few  cases 
there  is  a  bare  possibility  of  an  erroneous  reckoning  having  misplaced  a  shoal  or 
roek,  and  thus  it  has  eluded  the  various  searches  made  for  them;  but  this  is  pro- 
bably rare* 

L'Aigle  Shoal. 

A  shoal  bearing  this  name  is  said  to  have  been  seen  on  the  1st  of  October,  1817, 
by  Mr.  R.  Poole,  of  the  ship  rAigle,  who  places  it  in  lat.  6V  61',  long.  64"  80*.    It 
was  described  as  extending  North  and  South,  200  or  300  yards.    The  ship  was  then  . 
steering  8.E.,  and  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  it  off  and  on.   Steering  South, 
about  1}  mile,  had  soundings  in  87  fathoms. 

In  the  Liverpool  Mercury ^  12th  of  Nov.,  1824,  was  a  notice  from  an  officer  of  the 
frigate  Untied  Statee^  stating  that  a  rock  had  been  discovered  between  the  Falkland 
Islands  and  Patagonia,  in  lat.  51'  51',  long.  64*  42'. 

The  position  of  this  shoal,  said  to  be  between  the  Falkland  Islands  and  Patagonia, 
has  been  so  frequentiy  sailed  over,  that  it  cannot  exist.  It  may  have  been  a  cur- 
rent np. 

Antonio  Viana  Bank. 

The  only  notice  that  we  possess  of  the  shoal  bearing  this  name  is  the  following, 
from  the  old  Sailing  Directions  for  the  Coast  of  Africa.  '*  Between  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  degrees  of  latitude,  70  or  80  leagues  W.8.W.  from  Cape  Negro 
(according  to  Pimentel),  are  the  shoals  and  breakers  of  Antonio  Uasado  de  Vtana, 
These  are  very  dangerous  to  ships  coming  from  Brasil  to  Benguela  and  Angola— one 
of  the  rocks  only  appearing  above  water.  The  shoal  is  very  steep,  and  cannot  be 
discerned  in  the  daytime  till  you  an^  near,  on  account  of  the  prodigious  foaming  of 
the  sea,  whose  roaring,  being  heard  at  a  great  distance,  may,  during  the  night,  give 
you  notice  of  the  danger."    (Never  since  seen  or  reported.) 
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Tliete  rocks  were  stated  to  hare  been  discoTered  hj  the  sckooner  Artet^  on  her 
passage  from  Liverpool  to  Valparaiso,  Dee.  22nd,  1827*  "  Saw  something  of  a  red- 
dish appearance  above  water,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant ;  hauled  into  it|  im- 
mediately took  in  all  the  studding  sails,  and  sounded  ground,  47  fathoms,  fine  sand. 
The  object  seen  was  about  6  ft  above  water,  but  larger  underneath*  When  close 
in,  saw  another  head  about  a  cable's  length  to  the  N.E.  of  the  first,  2  or  3  ft.  below 
the  surface  of  the  water,  also  of  a  reddish  appearance.  The  sea  was  breaking  over 
bothf  and  making  a  noise.  There  was  some  seaweed  about  them,  and  an  immense 
number  of  sea  birds.  The  correct  i>oaition  I  give  as  lat  40*  0*  8,,  long*  67*  37*  W," 
—  ThotnoM  Dixon  ^  Mcuter* 

From  the  nearest  land  these  rocks  are,  therefore,  about  200  miles  distant ;  and 
they  would  lie  in  the  direct  route  of  vessels  hound  to  the  sou^ward  irom  the 
Kio  Plata, 

Captain  P*  P,  King  sought  for  these  rocks,  but  without  success.  He  says  :^*<  On 
June  21st,  1830,  we  sailed  with  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  S.W* ;  and  at  9  a»m.  on  the 
25th,  when  about  I  mile  southward  of  the  alleged  position  of  the  Ariel  Hocks,  and 
near  their  nominal  longitude,  I  haukd  to  the  wind,  and  ran  some  distance  on  their 
parallel,  looking  out  for  broken  water.  There  was  a  very  regular  and  heavy  swell, 
as  much  as  would  be  raised  by  a  gale  of  wind,  but  caused,  apparently,  by  a  current. 
A  heavy  swell  rose  on  the  quarter,  which  struck  our  weather  quarter  boat.  For  a 
moment  I  thought  we  had  indeed  found  the  rocks ;  and  the  huge  black  back  of  a 
dead  whale,  which  just  then  showed  itself  very  near  the  vessei,  much  increased  the 
sensation,  I  imagined  that  we  were  in  a  meeting  of  tides  and  currents,  where  old 
trees,  dead  whales,  &c.,  are  often  found. 

Capt.  Fit«Iioy  also  says,  "  In  the  first  volume  some  notice  was  taken  of  the  sup- 
posed Ariel  Rocks,  and  I  will  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  say,  that  at  various 
times  the  Bea^h  passed  over  and  near  their  asserted  position ;  and  that  she  likewise 
searched  for  the  reported  Aigie  shoal  or  rocki  without  ever  finding  the  slightest 
indication  of  either." 

There  is  an  announcement  in  the  Nautical  Magazine,  1845,  p,  47.  It  states  that 
Mr.  Tinnon,  of  the  brig  MiddhtoHy  of  Maryport,  on  March  7th,  1844,  when  on  his 
passage  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Valparaiso,  discovered  rocks  in  lat.  42°  22'  S.,  long. 
56*  13',  per  chronometer  (five  days  out),  on  which  broken  water  was  seen  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  North  and  South,  The  ship  was  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  them  when 
discovered*  Supposed  them  to  he  the  Ariel  Rocks,  tliough  there  is  a  considerable 
difference  in  the  position*  This  is  all  that  is  stated,  but  no  soundings  or  verification 
given,  a  moat  reprehensible  omission.  It  seems  most  probable  that  they  do  n<7t 
exist* 

Aictnpio  or  Portu^ieis  Aicetuion, 

An  island  formerly  stated  to  be  300  miles  westward  of  Trinidad,  long  mo9 
exploded. 

Aurora  hle$. 

Several  small  isles,  distinguished  by  this  name,  found  a  place  in  the  charts  from 
the  reports  of  the  Spanish  navigators,  and  Capt.  Weddell  gave  some  copious  extracts 
from  those  reports.  They  were  said  to  have  been  first  seen  in  1762  by  the  ship 
Aurora^  after  which  they  were  named  j  and  again,  in  nyO,  by  the  ship  Princessa, 
The  corvette  Atrevida,  in  17f>4,  went  purposely  to  tituate  them ;  and  they  were  then 
described  as  three,  very  nearly  in  the  same  meridian  ?  the  central  one  rather  low, 
and  the  other  two  so  high  as  to  be  seen  9  leagues  oflf.  Portions : — northern  isle 
62*  37'  24"  8.,  47*  43J*  W. ;  middle  isle.  53*  2'  40*  S„  47'  65^'  W.  j  southern  isle! 
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63*  15'  22*  S.,  47*  57}'  W.  The  description  annexed  was  very  circumstantial,  and 
there  seemed  to  be  no  reason  for  doubting  their  existence,  however  questionable  the 
position  might  have  been. 

The  islands  have  been  sought  for  by  Capt  Weddell,  Capt  Briscoe)  Capt.  Johnson, 
and  others,  but  without  success ;  and  of  their  non-existence  there  seems  no  longer 
to  be  any  doubt. 

Blae$dale  Reef. 

On  the  I5ik  of  October,  1819,  the  brig  Richard,  of  Ulverston,  Captain  Blaesdale, 
is  said  to  have  struck  on  a  coral  reef,  in  about  0°  56*  or  0*  57'  North  of  the  Equator, 
and  longitude,  by  account,  beyond  4r  W.  The  following  Is  an  abstract  of  the 
Richard'e  log : — *'  Friday,  15th  of  October,  1819,  fine  moderate  weather ;  ship  going 
three  knots ;  at  6  p.m.  grounded ;  did  not  remain  fast  above  ten  minutes.  Water 
smooth ;  saw  no  breakers.  In  a  few  minutes  after  sounded,  but  got  no  bottom  with 
125  fathoms  of  line.  Latitude  at  noon,  by  good  observation,  0*  57'  N.  Run  West 
until  6  p.m.  Longitude  41*  22'  W.  ITie  vessel  drew  1 1  feet  of  water ;  in  one  hour 
there  were  18  inches  of  water  in  the  well.  When  the  ship  arrived  at  Para,  whither 
she  was  bound,  three  holes  were  found,  each  about  the  size  of  a  man's  hat,  and  nearly 
through  her  bottom,  and  several  large  pieces  of  white  coral  were  sticking  in  different 
parts." 

This  account  would  seem  to  be  circumstantial,  but  the  U.S.  ship  Dolphin,  in  her 
important  mission,  had  a  good  sounding  of  2,980  fathoms  in  its  position,  besides  two 
others  with  no  bottom  at  1,000  and  2,000  fathoms  in  its  vicinity.  This  decides  the 
question. 

Geerken  Shoale, 

Two  spots  of  very  discoloured  water  (sunken  reefs  P),  which  was  slightly  breaking 
on  these  places,  about  4  fathoms  deep.  No  observations  could  be  taken  at  the  time, 
as  the  weather  was  thick  and  rainy.  The  positions  of  these  spots  were  lat  42^  14'  S., 
long.  54*  38'  W. ;  and  lat.  42'  16',  long.  54»  42'  W. 

The  fact  of  no  soundings  having  been  taken  invalidates  this  statement,  which  must 
be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth. 

Orant  Breakers, 

Said  to  have  been  seen  by  Captain  Grant,  1800  or  1801,  in  about  lat.  31*  33'  S», 
long.  11*  30'  W.  They  were  high  and  dangerous,  and  were  supposed  to  be  the  saros 
seen  by  Captain  Smith,  in  the  ship  Comte  de  Moike,  in  1760,  in  lat.  Sr  0'  S.,  long. 
21*  45'  W.,  or  10**  to  the  westward.     This  is  too  vague  for  credence. 

Heard  ShoaL 

Captain  Luther  Heard,  of  the  ship  Charger,  from  Calcutta  to  Boston,  on  January 
3lBt,  1859,  at  4^  20°*  p.m.,  met  with  discoloured  water,  llie  shoal  appeared  to  bs 
of  clear  sand,  stretching  N.W.  by  W.  and  S.E.  by  E.,  about  half  a  mile,  and  one- 
third  of  a  n'ile  in  width,  and  as  near  as  could  be  judged  by  the  appearance  of  the 
bottom,  there  was  10  or  12  ft.  water  on  it.  It  lies  in  the  track  of  homeward  bound 
ships  round  the  Cape,  and  is  therefore  dangerous,  lat  34*  56'  8.,  long.  17*  40'  £•  JVb 
eoundinga  taken, 

lela  Cfrande* 

An  island  was  laid  down  on  the  old  charts,  in  lat  45*  30',  long.  48*  40*.    The  fd- 
lowing  is  the  notice  of  it : — 
"  In  the  latitude  of  45**  8.  there  is  a  very  large  pleasant  island,  discovered  by 
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Antony  t(t  Roche,  a  native  of  England,  in  his  paaaage  from  the  South  Sens,  in  th« 
jear  1675.  The  Spanish  author,  who  givea  the  abstract  of  La  Roche's  vojage, 
printeil,  according  to  him,  in  1678,  says,  that  La  Hoche  leaving  the  land  (diacorered 
by  him  in  55*  S.,  and  which  waa  teen  by  the  Leon^  in  1756),  and  nailing  one  whole 
day  to  N.W.,  ihe  wind  came  m  violently  at  South,  that  he  stood  North  for  three 
days  more,  till  they  were  arrived  in  46*  S. ;  when»  thinking  themselves  then  secure, 
they  relate  that,  directing  their  course  for  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  in  Brasil.  they 
found  in  45"  5.  a  very  large  pleasant  island,  with  a  good  port  toward  the  eaatem 
part,  in  which  they  found  wood^  water,  and  fish ;  they  saw  no  people^  notwithatand- 
ing  they  stayed  there  aix  days.  The  aixe  of  this  island  is  not  mentioned  in  the 
Spanish  abstract ;  but  the  expression  tnny  ffrande^  very  large,  and  ihe  cxpectatioa  of 
finding  inhabitants,  seem  to  indicate  that  it  is  of  great  extent." 

It  waa  frequently  sought  for  by  the  older  voyagers,  who,  finding  iodieationa  of 
land^  such  na  driftwood,  discoloured  water,  &c.,  believed  in  its  existence.  But  it  has 
long  hince  been  disproved.  In  our  earlier  editions  the  discusaion  will  be  found.  It 
ii  useless  now. 

This  so-called  "  dry  bank  '*  was  placed  in  about  33^  S.,  long.  4*  55'  E.,  on  Dnteh 
authority.  Sir  James  Rots  passed  over  its  position,  and  found  no  bottom  with  120 
fathoms.     Farther  East  no  bottom  with  580  fatliomaw 

Mr.  John  Lennon,  commander  of  the  ship  IHhtrnia^  said,  **  On  the  &th  of  April, 
1817,  on  my  pa^fiage  to  India^  I  touched  at  the  Island  of  Tristan  da  Cunha  \  and  at 
8  a.m.  of  the  above  date  sailed  again.  Wheu  clear  of  the  island,  steered  E.  by  S.  with 
a  fair  wind,  until  IP  20*  a.m.  of  the  12th,  then  in  lat.  37'  31  S.,  long.  4*42'  W. 
Ship  going  at  the  rate  of  7  knots  per  hour,  perceived  a  sunken  rock  close  on  thu 
port  bow;  bore  up  immediately,  and  with  great  difficulty  escaped  running  on  it. 
The  part  or  end  that  at  one  time  was  close  alongside,  I  could  very  distinctly  per- 
ceive, The  rock  was  about  9  ft.  under  water  \  and,  at  the  distance  of  about  100 
yards,  I  suppose  the  rock  was  nigher  the  surface.  There  appeared  to  he  field*  of 
weed  ^rmx>ing  from  the  rack.  On  taking  a  good  look-out  all  round,  we  could  per- 
ceive two  other  rocks  or  shoals  at  no  great  distance  from  each  other.  Bearings  from 
Tristan  da  Cunha,  by  compusifl,  K.  by  S.,  distant,  hj  log,  357  miles." 

ThiJ*  was  probably  driftwcKjd,  which  is  frequently  encountered  on  thb  parallel. 

Moniezunm  Roek, 

According  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  Shipping  List  of  July  14th,  1843,  Captain 
A.  M.  Shiverick,  of  the  American  whaler  Mout4^zumat  discovered,  on  March  23rd, 
1843,  a  rock  lying  in  lat,  29*  32'  S.,  long.  Sr  30'  W*  This  is  all  the  information 
fiven  raapeeting  this  danger. 

Moon  Bank* 

Captain  Moore,  of  the  Bmeell  Ellice^  from  Swansea,  at  the  Falkland  Islands,  found 
soundings  in  45  fathoms  water,  on  a  supposed  bank,  in  lat.  30"  50'  S..  long.  35*  50'  W- 
The  aitention  was  directed  to  it  by  the  change  in  the  colour  of  the  water. 

This  is  4-5  miles  S.W.  from  the  soundings,  by  L'optain  Denhami  said  to  be  of  the 
depth  of  7,7CK)  fathoms.     It  was  sought  for,  without  success,  by  the  Merald, 

Jlob$fm  Be^. 

Barque  Anne,  of  Liverpool,  Captain  W.  W.  Bobson,  toward  the  Isle  of  France, 
1820.— On  Monday,  the  I2th  of  October,  made  Tristan  da  Cunha.     On  Sunday,  ttuo 
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18th,  at  9^  30"  a.in.,  saw  on  the  lee  bow  what  Captain  Robson  at  first  supposed  to  bo 
whales,  but,  when  about  50  yards  from  them,  observed  they  were  rocks  about  8  ft. 
above  the  water,  the  sea  breaking  heavily  on  them.  They  were  something  of  a  horso- 
ahoe  shape.    There  was  a  good  deal  of  long  tangle  growing  on  them. 

The  latitude  of  the  reef  is  ZT  35'  S.,  long.  7'  31'  £. 

Captain  Liddell,  of  the  ship  Wellington,  December,  1835,  questions  its  existence, 
and  he  says,  **  I  confess  I  was  exceedingly  surprised  when  this  account  first  met  my 
eye,  as,  on  reference  to  my  journals,  I  found  I  had  passed  twice  nearly  over  the  very 
spot  in  the  day  time.  But,  when  it  is  considered  that  this '  crescent  rock '  is  situated 
not  only  in  the  direct  route  of  all  the  outward  bound  vessels  to  the  eastward,  but 
also  in  the  very  cruising  parallel  of  the  American  whalers,  whose  number  yearly  fre- 
qumiting  that  part  of  Uie  ocean  exceeds  three  hundred,  may  we  not  be  permitted  to 
suspect  *  that  dead  whales,  shoals  of  devil  fish,  and  other  huge  marine  monsters,'  are 
still  sometimes  mistaken  for  banks  and  rocks?" 

Sandri  Rack. 

A  more  than  doubtftil  danger  to  the  southward  of  the  Penedo  de  8.  Pedro,  said  to 
have  been  seen  December  30th,  1849.    The  particulars  are  given  on  page  222,  ante. 

Saxemherg  Island. 

An  island,  named  Saxemburg,  is  said  to  have  been  first  seen  by  J.  Lindeman,  of 
Monnikendam,  23rd  of  August,  1670.  He  represents  it  as  having  a  remarkable 
narrow  peak,  like  a  column,  near  the  middle  of  the  island;  and,  from  his  account,  it 
was  laid  down  in  the  charts  at  about  30"  45'  S.,  and  19^*  W.  Captain  Galloway,  in 
the  American  ship  Fanny,  outward  bound  to  China,  in  1804,  supposed  that  he  saw  it 
«l «  great  distance.  He  states  that  it  was  four  hours  in  sight,  from  the  mast-head, 
without  changing  its  appearance,  which  exhibited  a  peaked  hill  in  the  centre,  and  a 
bluff  at  one  of  the  extremities,  situated  in  the  parallel  above  mentioned,  bot  two 
degrees  more  to  the  eastward. 

It  was  again  supposed  to  have  been  seen  by  Captain  J.  0.  Head,  in  the  ship  2Vii# 
Briton,  on  a  voyage  to  Calcutta,  9th  March,  1816. 

The  account  of  an  island,  said  to  have  been  seen  by  the  Columbue,  Long,  master, 
in  1809,  lat  30"  18'  8.,  long.  28"  20*,  is  now  given  up  as  unfounded.  These  are  of  the 
most  vague  character. 

TSlhnaque  Rock. 

A  rock,  said  to  have  been  seen  January,  1786,  in  lat  38*  U'  8.,  long.  21*  56*  E., 
South  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  but  this  has  long  been  considered  to  have  been  an 
iceberg. 
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TIIE  NOBTHEEN  COAST  OF  B1L\SIL,  FROM  CAPE  SAN  KOQUE 
TO  MAR.\]SH-liM  AMD  PARA% 

Tbe  coast  line  of  tlie  Empire  of  Brasil  extends  from  lat  4}**  N.  to  34**  S., 
with  a  total  length  of  upwards  of  3j700  miles*  It  contains  numcroua  tiarbours 
and  places  of  refuge,  which  are  rapidly  increasing  in  importance^  as  railways 
end  other  means  of  commtmication  arc  being  constructed  to  bring  the  richer 
of  the  intenor  country  to  the  coast.  The  area  of  Brazil  amounts  to  about 
3,268,000  Bqirnre  miles,  with  a  population  of  about  10,000,000.  The  exporta 
consist  i^olely  of  the  raw  produce  of  the  soil,  such  as  sugar^  coffee^  india- 
rubber,  &e, 

'*  During  my  long  residence  in  Brasil,  I  have  obsciTed  that  the  agricultural 
wealth  distributed  amongst  its  province*,  with  rare  exceptions,  is  derived  from 
a  very  narrow  circle  extending  inland  from  the  sea  coast  some  30  or  40  leagues, 
and  that  the  wealth  of  ita  vast  interior  in  minerals  and  important  vegetable 
products  is  mostly  intact,  notably  in  the  province  of  Bahia,  which  has  been 
deprived  of  commerce  from  the  want  of  roads  and  bridges  with  which  to 
facilitiite  their  exploration  and  export.     What  has  hitherto  been  done  in  the 
ehapc  of  railroads  is  as  nothing  compiired  to  the  vastness  of  the  country,  and 
to  the  large  populations  located  in  the  interior,  where  tlie  fertility  of  the  soil 
furnishes  food  for  t?n  times  its  present  population,  but  where  crops  rot  on 
the  ground  for  the  want  of  means  of  transport." — Mr.  Consul  Morgan,  1875. 
The  NOETH  COAST  of  BEASIX  was  cursorily   sm-veyed  by  the  Baron 
Roussin,  who,  however,  well  determined  the  geographical  positions  of  the 
points.     The  banks  off  the  coast,  however,  were  not  minutely  examined,  and 
in  consequence,  the  extensive  banks  which  lie  at  from  6  to  8  miles  off  the  N,E. 
Coast  of  Brasil  were  very  imperfectly  represented.     This  important  defect  was 
remedied  in  a  great  degree  by  the  more  accurate  survey  made  by  Lieutenant 
M.  A.  Vital  de  Oliveira,  of  the  Imperial  Brasilian  na\y,  in  1867 — 9  ;  but  the 
more  minute  survey  of  the  off-shore  banks,  made  by  Capt.  Ernest  Mouchez,  of 
the  French  navj%  published  in  1869,  showed  that  the  Brasihan  survey  was 
very  loose  and  defective.     The  ensuing  directions  are  therefore  in  part  from 
Capt.  Monchez'  instructions,  and  adapted  to  his  charts. 

All  the  coast  described  in  this  chapter,  with  the  exception  of  the  Province 
of  Ceara,  is  very  low»  formed  of  sand- downs  of  very  monotonous  aspect,  and 
but  slightly  interrupted  here  and  there  with  low  reddish  cliffs*  In  general 
the  coast  is  visible  15  or  20  miles  off.  There  is  no  harbour  or  shelter,  and  the 
cDtrances  to  the  rivers,  generally  turned  toward  the  N.E.,  are  blocked  up  with 
fiand-bars,  with  the  exception  of  the  Tutoia.     These  rivers  have  all  the  same 
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general  appearance :  the  East  sides  are  composed  of  sand-hills,  and  the  West 
sides  are  covered  with  vegetation  and  mangroves.  The  sand  is  all  travelling, 
or  being  blown  to  leeward,  and  the  summits  of  the  hills  are  frequently  hidden 
by  a  cloud  of  sand  driven  horizontally  to  westward.  The  sand-downs,  too,  are 
higher  as  you  advance  westward. 

The  country  within  this  sandy  coast  is  nearly  all  desert,  and  uninhabited, 
except  by  some  wretched  villages  of  fishermen.  But  between  Cape  San  Roque 
and  Ceara  there  are  some  headlands,  formed  by  cliffs,  and  liills  rising  to  300  or 
400  ft.,  which  make  the  landfall  rather  more  certain. 

CAPE  SAN  ROaUE  is  a  headland,  inlat.  5""  29^  15''  S.,  and  35''  15'  18"  W., 
23  J  miles  to  the  S.S.E.  oi  Point  Calcanhar,  the  N.E.  point  of  Brasil.  The  cape, 
$0  called,  is  merely  a  down  of  sand,  like  the  coast  which  precedes  it  to  the 
South,  and  follows  it  to  the  North.  The  sand  is  uniformly  white,  and  over  it 
are  several  clusters  of  bushes.  It  may  be  known  by  several  small  red  cliffi; 
but  these  only  show  when  the  sun  is  in  a  favourable  direction ;  there  may, 
however,  be  seen,  a  little  to  the  South,  several  large  trees  near  the  coast,  and 
their  wholly  disappearing  may  form  a  guide  for  proceeding  northward.  The 
appearance  of  the  land  to  the  South  of  the  cape  is  much  more  imeven  than  that 
to  the  North.  The  highest  land  close  within  the  cape  is  180  ft.  high,  and 
visible  15  miles  off  in  clear  weather. 

When  making  the  land  to  the  southward  of  Cape  San  Boque,  the  isolated 
mountain  of  the  Eio  Grande,  named  the  Morro  Pinto,  forms  a  good  mark ;  it 
is  in  the  form  of  a  flattened  cone,  and  visible  24  miles. 

Point  Pititinga. — Northward  of  Cape  San  Roque  the  coast  gradually  fidb 
in  height,  to  the  distance  of  7  miles,  where  it  forms  the  low  point  Pititinga^ 
or  Morro  Santa  Cruz,  a  mass  of  bare  sand  downs,  on  the  summit  of  which  is 
a  large  bushy  and  isolated  tree,  one  of  the  best  marks  on  the  coast.  Here  the 
shore  on  the  North  forms  a  low  bay,  in  which  good  anchorage  will  be  found 
1^  mile  N.W.  by  N.  of  the  extremity  of  the  point  in  16  or  20  ft.  of  water* 
taking  care  to  avoid  the  patches  of  rocky  groimd.  llie  village  lies  on  the  South' 
side  of  the  bay.  The  coast  between  San  Roque  and  Point  Pititinga  is  wholly 
of  sand  downs,  on  which  may  be  discovered  bushes  of  a  dark  green  colour, 
cocoa-nut  trees,  and  small  villages ;  and  there  are,  here  and  there,  some  large 
trees,  in  roimd  masses,  but  not  aefinable  as  marks  on  approaching  the  shore. 
The  extremity  of  Point  Pititinga  is  in  lat  5°  22'  30"  S.,  long.  35"*  19'  15*  W. 

Point  Pititinga  has  reefs  extending  off  it  to  the  northward.  The  best  place 
for  landing  in  all  the  channel  is  in  the  bay  imder  shelter  of  these  reefs,  and  to 
the  eastward  of  the  village.  At  11^  miles  beyond  Point  Pititinga  is  Point 
Gamelleira,  between  them  being  situated  the  small  rivers  Guaxinim  and 
Punahu,  and  the  villages  of  Fogo  and  Oar^as,  sheltered,  as  are  all  the  villages 
on  this  coast,  by  cocoa-nut  trees. 

Point  Gamelleira  b  formed  of  sand  downs,  and  had  some  dead  trees  on  it» 
forming  a  good  mark.  From  Gamelleira  Point  the  coast  runs  to  N.W.  ^  N. 
5  miles  to  Calcanhar  Point.  Halfway  is  the  village  of  Touro,  consisting  of  a 
hundred  houses,  which  is  the  most  important  place  on  the  shores  of  the  San 
Roque  Channel.  The  position  of  this  place  may  be  known  by  two  remarkable 
patches  of  black  cliffs,  lying  just  to  the  southward  of  it.  Landing  is  not  easy 
with  a  high  sea.     Point  Gamelleira  would  be  a  good  site  for  a  lighthouse* 
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POnrf  CALCAUHiLB,  or  Toiro^  the  eummit  of  which  i&  in  lat.  S"*  9'  30'  S., 
long.  35°  29'  15'  W.,  b  situate  at  the  distance  of  16J  miles  N.W.  by  N.  f  N. 
from  Point  Pititinga,  and  the  coast  continues  of  the  same  nature  with  that 
which  has  been  described,  being  low  and  eandy.  Point  Calcanhar  is  a  low 
rounded  point,  not  recognisable  from  a  distance.  In  passing  through  the  chan- 
nel. Teasels  must  not  approach  this  point  within  a  milCf  on  account  of  a  dan- 
gerous rock  which  lies  ofiT  it  half  a  mile  to  ihD  eastward. 

From  Cape  San  Roque  to  Point  Calcanhar  the  shore  is  bordered  by  the 
Recife^  or  that  remarkable  ridge  of  coral  rock,  which  characterises  the  coast  in 
general,  as  shown  in  the  charts.  The  more  elevated  part  of  this  reef,  within 
the  present  extent,  is  called  Pedras  de  Fo^o,  about  S  miles  to  the  northward  of 
Point  Pititinga,  and  near  which  there  is  good  anchorage* 

A  few  fresh  provisions  and  water  may  be  procured  at  the  small  villages  at 
Pititinga,  Fogo,  Garijas,  or  Touro,  but  there  are  no  vegetables.  They  must  be 
bought  by  barter,  as  money  is  useless.  These  supplies  have  become  more 
abundant  of  late  years,  since  the  extreme  western  crossing  of  the  Equator  has 
been  advocated,  which  has  led  to  many  wrecks,  and  brought  vessels  into  diffi- 
culty more  frequently  than  formerly. 

The  Eeoiffii  the  belt  or  coral  chain  of  rock,  more  particularly  distinguishtii 
the  eastern  coast,  but  it  may  also  be  traced  on  the  northern,  nearly  all  the 
way  to  Maranham ;  and  M.  Boussin  says  that  it  seems  as  if  its  object  were  to 
defend  the  shore  from  the  impetuosity  of  the  waves,  by  which  it  is  constantly 
assailed. 

The  reef,  in  several  instances,  is  so  exactly  straight  and  even,  as  to  seem 
the  work  of  art,  and  rising  like  a  wall  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In  some 
places  it  is  always  covered ;  In  others  it  is  level  with  the  sea  at  high  water, 
and  particular  spots  are  from  6  to  10  ft.  above  it.  Its  cuts  or  openings  form 
the  entrances  to  most  of  the  creeks  or  harbours,  as  will  be  shown  hereafter. 

BAIJKS  of  SAK  EOaUE.'^The  Banks  of  San  Roque  are  on  a  great  extent 
of  shoal  ground  which  encompasses  all  the  N.E.  coast  of  Brasil.  Comnaencing 
at  Cape  8an  Roque  in  the  South,  they  terminate  beyond  Point  Tubarao,  in  the 
N.W.,  in  an  extent  of  about  90  miles.  The  reefs  lying  off  the  X.E.  coast  of 
Brasil  may  be  divided  into  tw^o  principal  groups,  those  lying  between  Cape 
San  Roque  and  Calcanhar  Point,  and  those  between  the  'villages  of  Cotia  and 
Caicara  on  the  North  coast.  The  first  group,  inside  of  which  is  the  San 
Roque  Channel,  does  not  extend  more  than  4|  or  5  miles  from  the  coast  in 
any  part. 

These  reefs  being  now  well  known,  by  the  careful  surveys  of  Capt.  Mouchez, 
are  no  longer  a  danger  to  navigation,  but  in  certain  cases  become  very  useftd  by 
offering  on  this  unsheltered  coast  a  safe  and  quiet  anchorage  to  ships  wind- 
bound,  or  disabled  by  accidents ;  the  more  urgent  repairs  may  also  be  made 
here,  to  enable  them  to  reach  their  destination. 

The  first  group  of  the  rocks  ts  formed  of  masses  of  coral,  lying  on  rocky 
shoals  16  or  18  ft,  under  the  water.  At  low  water  many  of  these  coral  patches 
rise  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The  outer  boundary  of  the  reefs  is  steep- to, 
and  has  4  or  5  fathoms  of  water  close-to.  "W^ben  the  wind  is  not  too  fr^esh 
they  can  easily  be  crossed  in  a  boat,  by  channels  having  n  depth  of  from  7  to 
14  ft.  between  the  rocks. 

During  the  season  of  the  southerly  winds  (June,  July,  and  August),  the 
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breeie  is  freBh  and  the  sea  very  rough  around  Cape  San  Roque ;  but  during 
all  the  reat  of  the  year,  and  especially  when  the  wind  is  between  E.S.E.  and 
N.K,  the  sea  is  very  smooth  over  the  reefs  between  San  Boque  and  Caleanhar, 
whilst  it  is  always  rougher  near  the  second  group  of  reefs,  situated  more  to  the 
N. W.  towards  Caicara ;  this,  without  doubt,  is  owing  to  the  fact  that,  in  front 
of  the  first  group,  the  sea  gradually  diminishes  in  depth  in  coming  from  the 
sea ;  whilst,  close  in  front  of  the  second  group,  the  bottom  is  lost  in  yery  deep 
soundings.  Lieut  Lee  found  a  depth  of  2,710  fathoms  at  30  miles  from  the 
reefs. 

Between  San  Roque  and  Caleanhar,  when  it  is  high  water,  and  the  wind 
moderate,  it  often  happens  that  no  breakers  are  seen  on  the  rocks.  It  is 
seldom  that  wrecks  of  vessels  are  not  seen  ;  there  were  four  at  the  time  of  the 
surrey  of  Capt.  Mouchez. 

The  San  Roque  Banks  extend  parallel  to  the  coast,  at  a  distance  of  4  or  4f 
miles  from  land,  and  are  divided  into  three  reefs,  with  broad  channels  between 
them.  The  most  southerly  one  is  that  of  Maraeajahuy  or  Pititin^a,  its  South 
end  being  3^  miles  N.E.  by  N.  i  N.  from  Cape  San  Roque ;  it  is  nearly  5  miles 
long  N.  by  W.  and  S.  by  E.,  and  U  to  2^  miles  in  breadth. 

Foffo  Beef,  separated  from  the  foregoing  by  a  distance  of  6  miles,  called  the 
Pititinga  Channel,  is  6  miles  long,  and  from  1  to  2  miles  broad ;  it  is  separated 
from  the  village  of  Qar9as  by  a  channel  of  3  to  3jt  fathoms,  in  which  there  is 
anchorage.  Southward  of  Fogo  Reef  are  several  shoals,  with  2  to  3  fiithoms  on 
them,  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Pititinga  Channel. 

Stoba  Reef,  situated  3  miles  to  the  East  of  Point  Caleanhar,  is  the  smallest 
of  the  three :  it  is  only  2}  miles  long  N.W.  by  W.  and  S.E.  by  E.,  and  half  a 
mile  broad.  At  1  mile  S.E.  by  E.  of  it  is  Cacao  Reef  with  a  depth  of  12  ft. 
on  it. 

Between  Sioba  and  Fogo  Eee&  there  is  a  channel  called  the  Doe  Tntrae 
Channel,  3}  miles  broad,  but  it  is  encumbered  by  three  or  four  small  isolated 
banks,  on  which  there  is  only  2^  or  3  fiithoms  of  water. 

A  large  bank,  10  miles  long,  and  from  1  to  2  miles  broad,  of  2f  to  5  fSnthoms, 
extends  from  the  N.W.  to  the  S.E.  outside  Sioba  Reef  and  the  North  point  of 
Fogo  Beef;  the  middle  of  this  bank  is  precisely  opposite  the  channel  between 
these  two  reefs.     The  bottom  is  gravel,  coral,  and  broken  shells. 

The  8AH  EOQUE  CHAHNEL  runs  parallel  with  the  coast  within  the  banks 
above  mentioned.  The  coast  itself  is  fringed  by  reefs  and  banks,  which  vary 
in  their  distance  and  extent ;  it  is  25  miles  long,  and  from  1  to  2  miles  broad. 
The  usual  depth  is  from  19  to  22  ft.,  the  bottom  consisting  of  gravel  or  broken 
shells.  The  least  depth  at  low  water  is  16  feet;  anchor  can  be  cast  any- 
where, avoiding  the  numerous  smooth  rocky  parts  which  are  met  with.  Anchor- 
ing should  be  preferred  in  the  plaoes  most  sheltered  from  the  swell  by  the  reefb, 
such  as  Pititinga,  Fogo,  and  Gamelleira. 

Coasting  vessels  and  the  Brasilian  packet  boats  are  continually  frequenting 
this  channel ;  the  pilots  know  the  navigation  of  it  perfectly,  whidi  is  by  no 
means  difficult. 

The  tides  are  pretty  regular,  but  not  strong.  The  flood  tide  inclining  to  the 
South,  and  the  ebb  to  the  North,  as  it  does  on  all  this  coast. 

From  South  to  North, — To  enter  the  channel  from  the  8(uith,  Cape  San 
Roque  must  be  brought  to  bear  S.W.  by  W.,  and  the  tree  of  Pititinga  Point 
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N,W,  by  N.  From  this  position  steer  N,  by  W,  J  W.,  until  the  centre  of  tbe 
Tillage  of  Fogo  bears  West ;  from  thence  the  course  is  N.W.  by  N.  J  N.  To 
cro«a  the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel  abreast  of  Fititinga,  you  must  steer  so 
as  not  to  completely  hide  Point  Maxaranguape  by  Cape  San  Koque,  the  line 
of  these  two  points  passing  to  the  East  of  the  Thtreza  Panga  Bank^  situated 
before  the  tillage  of  Maracajahu. 

The  N.E,  part  of 'Hiereza  Panqa  Bank  is  still  well  pointed  out  by  the  line  of 
the  cocoa-nut  trees  of  Guaxinim  in  line  ivith  Point  Pititinga ;  the  cocoa-nut 
trees  must  not  be  hidden  by  the  point. 

A  bank  of  9  to  18  ft.  is  situated  in  front  of  Fogo  and  the  Barreiras  do  Inferno. 
well  marked  by  l*s  red  clitfa.  This  is  the  narrowest  and  most  shallow  part  of 
the  channel  (formerly  called  the  bar) ;  as  soon  as  you  have  got  above  it,  you 
must  go  parallel  with  the  coast  at  a  distance  of  1  to  2  miles  ;  you  will  thus  pass 
in  mid-channel,  between  Point  Calcanhar  and  Sioba  Eeef. 

From  North  to  South. — Having  made  out  Cape  Calcanhar  from  tho  North 
or  N,N*W.  by  the  aid  of  the  mark  of  the  Morro  Branco  Mo\mtain,  then,  on 
approaching  it,  the  little  knoll  of  cocoa*nut  trees  of  Quixaba  will  soon  be  seen  ; 
also  the  church  and  the  two  small  black  capes  Dos  Touros.  As  soon  as  these 
points  are  seen,  you  must  get  them  in  line  with  Point  Matto  Caboclo,  and, 
steering  S.E.  at  2  miles  from  laud,  follow  the  route  pointed  out  above,  with  the 
aid  of  the  same  marks. 

Pidiin^a  Channel^  which  is  2 J  miles  wide  between  the  shoals,  permits  entry 
into  the  channel  or  exit  from  it»  if  it  be  not  needful  to  follow  it  to  the  end.  In 
steeriug  N.E.  from  the  Arbre  de  Pititinga,  or  N*E.  by  E.  from  the  village,  this 
chanael  will  be  crossed  in  depths  of  at  least  19  or  22  ft,  mid  you  will  soon  find 
yourself  in  the  open  sea. 

Dos  Touros  Channel  is  narrower,  but  is  equally  easy  to  cross  hy  keeping  the 
village  or  the  cape  of  Touro  GraDdc  to  W,  by  S. 

The  coast,  although  it  is  low,  may  generally  be  seen  from  the  outer  edge  of 
the  banks,  at  from  10  to  12  miles  off. 

It  is  high  water  at  Cape  San  Roque  at  4''  14"" ;  springs  rise  8  to  10  ft. 

On  advancing  to  the  edge  of  the  banks,  soundings  of  light  sand  will  b^ 
found,  with  an  admixture  of  broken  coral,  and  a  sudden  discolouration  of  the 
water  from  its  oceanic  blue  to  a  green  colour. 

The  COAST  westward  of  Point  Calcanhar  runs  to  the  W.N.W.  j  with  the 
exception  of  Morro  Branco  or  Cajueiras,  and  two  small  cHffs  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  all  this  extent  of  land  to  Point  Tubarao  is  low,  and  formed  of  sand 
downs,  scantily  speckled  hero  and  there  by  small  clumps  of  cocoa*nut  trees, 
which  shelter  the  villages  of  fishermen. 

Morro  Branco,  or  CqjueiraSr  3^  miles  westward  of  Cape  Calcanhar,  is  in 
lat  5^  8'  28"  S.,  long.  35^  32'  W,,  177  ft.  high,  and  visible  at  17  or  18  miles 
distance.  This  small  hill,  in  spite  of  its  lowness,  is  the  highest  point  on  all 
this  coast,  and  it  is  above  all  remarkable  by  its  entire  isolation,  which  makes 
it  the  best  point  for  looking  for.  As  soon  bs  it  is  seen  rising  on  the  horizon, 
there  can  no  longer  he  any  doubt  of  the  position  of  the  vessel. 

At  11  miles  to  the  W.N,W.  of  Morro  Branco  there  is  a  high  sandbank, 
named  Ilha  D^cima^  ^^^y  easily  recognised  by  two  large  trees,  or  two  green 
clumps  which  surmount  it. 

At  9|  miles  W.N.W.  of  llha  Decima  is  the  village  of  Cotia^  and  3  miles 
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■westward  of  Cotia  is  Guajuru  village.  At  1  mile  westward  of  Guajuru  the 
tliree  points  called  Tres  Irmaos  begin ;  they  are  three  declivities  formed  by 
small  cliffs,  lined  with  some  rocks.  To  the  West  of  the  third  is  the  hamlet  of 
San  Alberto  ;  then,  3  miles  farther  off,  the  village  of  Caicara. 

Caicara  is  situated  behind  a  point  of  sand,  under  cover  of  which  landing  can 
easily  be  effected.  From  Caicara  the  coast  becomes  lower  than  it  is  to  the  East; 
not  the  least  trace  of  vegetation  is  seen  here.  It  turns  to  W.  ^  S.  to  form  the 
bay  into  which  the  River  Ayuamari  empties  itself.  This  is  encumbered  with 
sandbanks,  which  have  greatly  enlarged  within  a  few  years. 

At  7  miles  westward  of  Aguamar6  is  a  hill  named  Mangue  Secco  ;  it  is  the 
first  high  groimd  seen  to  the  West  of  San  Hoque,  and  visible  21  miles. 

From  Aguamare  the  coast,  still  consisting  of  very  low  shores  bordered  with 
sandbanks,  trends  N.W.  by  W.  as  far  as  Point  Tubarao,  offering  nothing  par- 
ticular to  describe. 

Lavandeiras  and  Uroas  Beefs.— The  second  group  of  the  San  Roque  Reefs 
is  situated  to  the  westward  of  Point  Calcanhar,  between  that  point  and  Point 
Tubarao.  These  rocks  are  nearer  the  edge  of  the  bank  6f  soundings,  and  much 
more  dangerous  than  the  first  group;  they  occupy  a  space  E.  by  N.  and 
W.  by  S.  of  nearly  40  miles,  between  the  Urea  Cotia  and  the  Urea  Tubarao, 
and  have  a  breadth  of  from  12  to  15  miles.  They  are  very  steep-to  from  sea- 
ward ;  sounding  is  therefore  of  little  use  for  giving  warning  of  your  approach 
to  them.  The  water  near  their  edge  being  green  contrasts  strongly  with  the 
blue  water  outside  it. 

Urea  Cotia  (pronounce  it  Cotilla,  so  as  to  be  understood  by  the  pilots)  is 
situated  27  miles  to  N.W.  ^  N.  of  Calcanhar,  in  lat.  4**  52'  30"  8.,  long. 
35®  49^  W.  It  is  a  group  of  rocky  heads,  with  9  or  13  ft.  water  over 
them,  about  2  miles  long  East  and  West,  and  1  mile  broad ;  the  sea  almost 
always  breaks  over  it. 

Coroa  Lavandeira  Reef,  the  N.E.  point  of  which  is  situated  3^  miles 
N.W.  by  W.  of  Urea  Cotia,  is  a  long  line  of  breakers  extending  to  S.W.  by  W., 
with  a  length  of  12  miles,  to  the  meridian  of  Caicara ;  it  is  steep-to  on  its  sea- 
ward side,  6  or  8  fathoms  of  water  being  found  at  a  few  cables'  lengths  from 
the  breakers.  On  the  inside  of  the  reef  a  large  sandbank  has  formed,  which 
leaves  only  a  narrow  channel  between  its  South  side  and  the  shore,  named  the 
San  Alberto  Channel,  which  is  used  by  vessels  locally  acquainted. 

The  German  ship.  Von  Roon,  in  November,  1869,  struck  on  a  shoal  of  18  ft., 
said  to  lie  in  lat.  4°  46'  S.,  long.  35°  57'  W.,  7  miles  northward  of  the  East  end 
of  Coroa  Lavandeira  lleef,  but  this  has  not  been  confirmed. 

Urea  da  Conceigao  is  a  reef  2  miles  long,  situated  1  mile  to  the  N.W.  of  the 
N.W.  end  of  the  Lavandeira  Reef ;  it  breaks  very  heavily  at  times.  A  9- 
fathoms  channel  separates  them.  There  are  some  detached  rocks  to  the  S.W. 
of  Urea  Conceicjao,  on  which  the  sea  often  breaks.  Pedra  Secca  lies  between 
it  and  Risca  das  Bicudas  ;  it  is  an  isolated  rock,  awash  at  low  water,  which 
always  breaks.  On  Risea  das  Bicudas  there  is  a  depth  of  9  to  15  ft.  at  low 
water. 

Urea  Oliveira  and  Urea  Minhoto  are  two  isolated  banks  which  are  constantly 
breaking.  The  former  is  situated  6  J  miles  to  W.  by  N.  J  N.  of  Urea  Concei9ao, 
4nd  the  latter  15  miles  to  N.N.E.  of  the  mouth  of  the  Agoamar^. 

S.  A,  O,  2  T 
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Urea  Tuharuo^  in  lat.  4**  51',  long,  36*  27',  w  a  bank  of  sand  and  coral,  about 
2  milefi  long,  on  which  there  is  13  or  18  ft.  of  water ;  it  only  breaks  at  low 
wateft  or  when  the  wind  i«  a  little  &e8h.  The  ishermen  nay  there  is  only  1 8 
inches  water  over  it. 

COAST  from  TUBARAO  ta  ABACATI.— From  Point  Tubarao  the  coast, 
still  consisting  of  a  low  shore,  extends  to  W,  \  8,,  and  forms  a  bay  in  which 
several  small  rivers  (of  which  the  Amargosso  is  the  principal)  empty  them- 
selves, The  hill  of  Mangue  Seeco,  of  which  we  have  spoken  before,  separates 
the  basins  of  the  Bivers  Amargoflfto  and  Aguamare.  The  coast  hereabout  is 
lined  with  an  extensive  shore  bank. 

The  Rio  Amar^ossa  or  Piranhas  is  only  frequented  by  Brasilian  coasting  ves- 
sels, who  come  here  to  take  in  cargoes  of  salt ;  they  ascend  about  4  or  5  miles, 
as  £ELr  as  the  village  of  Macau,  Vessels  drawing  10  ft.  cross  the  bar.  About 
21,000  tons  of  salt  is  annually  exported,  the  price  delivered  on  board  bcinjj 
about  1#.  for  317  lbs.  At  the  Rio  Amargosso  the  coast  turns  to  N.W.,  and 
becomes  a  little  more  elevated.  Some  small  wooded  hillocks  and  clitf^  are 
seen  here»  visible  15  or  20  miles;  the  most  elevated  is  Point  do  Mei,  308  ft. 
high,  and  visible  20  miles. 

The  most  projecting  part  of  this  coast  which  follows  Point  do  Mel  is  called 
Punt  a  da  Jiedonda  ;  it  is  5  miles  N,W.  by  W,  |  W,  of  the  foregoing,  and  can 
be  recognised  by  some  hillocks  195  to  227  ft.  high,  crowned  with  five  or  six 
groups  of  trees.  Anchorage  may  be  found  at  a  mile  from  this  point  in  depths 
of  22  to  26  ft.  Landing  at  the  back  of  the  point  is  easy  enough  when  the 
breeze  is  not  too  fresh. 

Joao  da  €\tnha,  or  Angerttein,  Reef,  lies  10  miles  N.  J  E.  from  Redonda  Point. 
It  is  a  dangerous  reef,  some  of  the  rocks  being  occasionally  uncovered.  This 
may  be  considered  the  last  group  of  rocks  belonging  to  the  San  Hoque  Banka. 
At  1  Li  miles  to  the  West  of  Point  Redonda  is  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Mossoro^ 
where  a  flourishing  exportation  of  salt  was  carried  on  by  the  Brasilian  coasting 
vessels,  but  the  bur  is  said  to  be  gradually  filling  up  the  entrance. 

The  Morro  Dantas  appears  as  ttn  isolated  flattened  cone,  standing  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bay  of  Rio  Mossoro,  but  is  scaroely  of  any  use  as  a  mark  &x 
navigation.     It  is  visible  38  or  40  miles. 

Re  tiro  Grandw  Bay. — The  natives  call  the  reddish -coloured  cliffs,  6  miles 
to  the  East  of  Point  Grossa  de  Retiro  Grande^  Punta  Redonda,  and  the  bay  to 
the  West  of  Punta  Grossa,  Retiro  Grande.  There  is  anchorage  in  this  bay,  as 
hereafter  explained,  but  westward  of  the  anchorage  it  is  blocked  up  with  sand, 
and  ought  not  to  be  approached  within  5  or  6  miles  when  going  from  Punta 
Grossa  to  the  bar  of  Aracati,  19  miles  to  the  N.W, 

AEACATI.— The  first  port  of  the  Northern  Coast  of  Brasil  is  that  of  Am- 
cati,  on  the  River  Jaguaripe^  or  Jaguaribe,  a  place  of  some  importance.  The 
mouth  of  the  river  is  in  lat.  4*=  25  S5"  S.,  long.  37'*  44'  W.  The  mouth  of  the 
river  is  easily  recognised,  both  by  its  verj'  projecting  position,  and  by  two 
small  wooded  sand-hills  on  the  right  bank,  almost  the  same  height ;  they  rise 
on  the  horixon,  like  two  islands  close  together,  at  a  distance  of  21  miles,  llxere 
are  some  red  clids  on  the  left  bank«  which  terminate  at  Point  Massaio,  This 
point  is  very  remarkable  by  its  singular  shape,  the  under  part  of  the  cliff  having 
been  much  washed  away  by  the  sea. 

The  bar  is  now  only  covered  by  1 1  ft.  at  high  water,  and  is  liable  lo  fre- 
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quent  alterations.  It  is  narrow,  winding,  difficult  of  access,  and  dangerous. 
It  can  scarcely  be  crossed  except  by  the  aid  of  a  steamer,  the  sea  always  break- 
ing violently  over  it.  Traffic  was  once  almost  completely  abandoned  at  this 
port.  In  1850,  when  the  sanding  up  of  the  channel  no  longer  allowed  access 
to  the  riyer  except  to  coasting  vessels,  the  Brasilian  GoTemmentput  down  the 
custom-house  of  Aracati  as  useless,  but  the  place  seems  now  to  be  rising  again 
into  importance. 

The  town  of  Aracati,  containing  about  9,000  inhabitants,  was  founded  in 
1728,  and  is  11  miles  above  the  bar,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  In  spite 
of  its  bad  position  as  a  trading  port,  it  exports,  by  the  steam-packet  boats  of 
the  Brasilian  Companies,  a  large  quantity  of  cotton,  hides,  a  little  vegetable 
wax,  bones,  leather,  &c.,  &c.,  the  total  value  of  the  exports  in  1876  amounting 
to  £76,256,  of  which  cotton  represented  £72,979.  Besides  the  packet  boats, 
this  port  is  still  visited  by  50  or  60  coasting  vessels  during  the  year,  and  in 
1876  the  port  was  visited  by  20  foreign  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  1,720, 
of  which  9  vessels  of  1,070  tons  were  British.* 

Remarks  and  Directions  hy  Mr.  Dixon,  —Vessels  from  Pemamhuco  on  the 
eastern  coast  bound  to  Aracati,  proceed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  N.N.E.,  and 
then  North,  until  they  pass  Cape  St  Roque,  and  the  parallel  of  the  extensive 
flats,  on  the  North  coast,  bearing  the  same  name.  Having  passed  these  shoals, 
by  running  westward,  in  lat.  4''  40',  or  thereabout,  on  approaching  near  enough 
to  the  shore.  Point  do  Mel  will  be  seen,  composed  of  red  clitb  and  low  white 
spots  of  sand  on  each  side  of  them.  This  point  must  be  avoided,  for  when  it 
bore  about  S.S.E.,  at  the  distance  of  18  miles,  we  were  on  a  shallow  bank,  and 
ftrther  to  leeward  the  water  appeared  white,  and,  without  doubt,  was  shallower. 
It  is  the  Angerstein  or  Joao  da  Cunha  Bank,  which  is  dry  in  parts,  and  con- 
sequently very  dangerous.  Running  akmg  the  shore  north-westward,  and 
keeping  in  about  6  Mhoms,  Point  Reteiro  Pequeno,  formeriy  called  Cape  CorsOf 
will  be  seen,  and  also  a  mountain,  appearing  blue,  in  the  interior ;  the  former 
appears  red,  being  a  large  bank  of  red  sand,  and  the  latter  resembles  Bardsey 
Island,  in  St.  George's  Channel.  When  these  two  objects  are  in  one,  the 
Retiro  Grande,  or  Algebarana  Head,  will  be  disdnetly  seen.  The  land  to  the 
south-eastward  of  this  head  for  8  or  4  miles  has  a  veiy  singular  appearance. 


•  By  Imperial  Decree,  Ho.  6,069,  the  fbllowfaig  sitcratioiia  were  ordered  to  take  efTect 
on  the  Ut  of  January,  1876,  in  the  several  custom-houses  of  the  empire. 

1.  The  anchorage  dues  on  foreign  merchant  ships  arriTing  in  the  ports  of  the  empire  are 
abolished,  and  are  replaced  by  the  following  tax  on  foreign  vessels,  to  be  called  lighthonse 
dues,  viz. : — On  Tessola  of  200  tons,  20  milreis ;  200  to  400  tons,  80  milreis ;  400  to  700 
tons,  40  milreis :  of  more  than  700  tons,  50  milreis. 

2.  Steam-packets  belonging  to  the  regular  lines  coming  from  Bnrope  or  America,  of  the 
North,  the  Pacific  or  River  Plate,  will  pay  the  lighthouse  duet  in  the  two  first  Brasilian 
ports  they  may  touch  at,  for  which  payment  they  are  to  demand  a  certifioate  to  aToid 
farther  payment  in  the  other  ports. 

Vessels  which  shall  hare  paid  the  lighthouse  dues  six  times  during  the  first  financial 
six  months  shall  not  be  obliged  to  pay  any  farther  dues  during  the  second  financial  six 
months. 

3.  For  the  payment  of  such  dues  the  registered  tonnage  of  the  ressel  will  be  accepted 
and  should  such  vessels  not  be  registered  by  the  ton,  but  by  some  other  system,  then  the 
capacity  of  the  vessel  will  be  caloolatcd  in  toes  at  the  rate  of  8*S3  enbio  metres* 
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furming  like  two  steps,  the  lower  part  being  reddish,  and  the  other  grey.  Tlie 
head  itself  is  nigged,  and  has  a  pinnacle  close  to  its  base,  which,  when  beajring 
\V.  by  S.,  will  appear  open. 

At  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  there  are  several  rocks,  of  which  the  outer- 
must  is  covered  at  high  water.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  this  head  a 
good  berth,  until  a  large  lump  or  hill,  situated  on  the  S.W.  side  of  Retiro 
Batfy  is  brought  to  bear  S.W, ;  then  steer  toward  the  hill  until  Retiro  Head 
bears  S,S.E.  With  these  bearings?  there  is  safe  anchorage  in  3  fathoms  water  ; 
or,  if  the  vessel's  draught  will  admit,  you  may  go  farther  in,  and  have  smooth 
water,  as  the  rocks  off  the  head  break  off  much  of  the  sea. 

Here  vessels  bound  to  Aracati  generally  lie  at  anchor,  while  the  master  pro- 
ceeds thither  overland  to  inform  his  consignee  of  his  arrival,  draught  of  water, 
&c.  There  is  a  house  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  for  the  accommodation  of  tra- 
vellers, and  farther  up  the  vaUey  are  some  others,  where  a  horse  and  guide 
may  be  procured*  The  distance  from  this  place  to  Aracati  is  about  21  English 
miles,  and  a  great  part  of  the  way  is  along  the  sea  shore.  The  course  from  off 
this  anchorage  to  the  bar  of  the  Jaguaripe  is  about  N.W.  J  N.,  and  the  distance 
20  miles, 

llic  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bar  ia  very  barren*  On  the  North  side  of 
the  entrance  is  a  high  red  bluff,  and  also  two  rocks  close  to  the  water's  edge ; 
one  of  these  has  the  appearance  of  a  large  gun  mounted,  with  a  small  fort  and 
flagstaff,  and  some  huts  close  to  it.  These  objects,  together  with  a  spit  of 
Band  on  the  S.E.  side,  the  breakers  across  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  the 
smoothness  of  the  water  within  them,  are  good  marks  by  which  the  entrance 
may  be  readily  known.  About  half  an  hour  before  high  water  is  the  best  time 
for  entering,  but  the  channel  over  the  bar  must  be  marked  by  a  boat  or  buoy, 
or  a  pilot  be  engaged.  From  February  to  July  anchorage  may  be  had  in  4  or 
5  fathoms  about  a  mile  off  the  bar,  but  at  other  times  it  is  unsafe. 

Sailing  out  of  this  port  is  more  dangerous  than  coming  in,  as  the  wind  iis 
only  favourable  for  passing  the  bar  during  three  hours  in  the  morning,  and 
even  then  it  cannot  be  depended  upon.  Should  it  fail,  or  head  in  the  least, 
the  vessel  would  be  in  imminent  danger,  as  a  heavy  sea  is  always  running  on 
the  bar,  and  the  channel  is  so  narrow  that  anchoring  woidd  be  useless.  Wlten 
a  Tessel  has  been  conducted  through  the  Funntl^  and  as  far  down  as  the  lowest 
perch,  and  being  on  the  starboard  tack,  as  much  canvas  should  be  set  as  she 
can  carry,  in  order  to  give  her  good  way  over  the  shallowest  part  and  thiougb 
the  breakers. 

No  vessel  should  attempt  to  go  out  if  it  has  been  blowing  hard  the  day 
before,  as  a  heavy  sea  will  then  be  on  the  bar,  and  probably  the  breesse  not 
regular. 

According  to  the  pilots  and  inhabitants  of  the  place,  the  channels  often 
frhift  ;*  the  banks  being  composed  of  quicksands,  the  river,  when  swollen  with 
rains,  forces  its  way  through  them  in  various  directions,  and  sometimes  foi-ras 
new  channels,  so  that  there  is  no  eertaintj-  of  their  being  long  in  one  position. 
It  is  also  affirmed  that  the  channel  is  seldom  deep  enough  till  after  the  river 


*  If  a  pilot  be  on  board,  care  should  bo  tiikeii  that,  from  his  ignorance  of  the  English 

langtingCf  h€  does  aot  confiue  the  helmsmiin ;  a  single  mietake  oiigbt  prore  f»taL 
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has  been  raised  by  continued  rain,  and  that  in  the  dry  season  vessels  may  be 
detained  for  months  for  want  of  sufficient  water. 
The  Tide  and  Current  have  been  ab*eady  noticed. 

Commencing  at  about  9  miles  from  the  River  Jaguaripe,  the  land,  for  nearly 
1 2  miles,  close  to  the  sea,  appears  dark  and  fiill,  with  several  openings  close  to 
the  bays.  At  about  H  mile  from  the  commencement  of  these  openings  are 
some  white  cliffs,  in  shape  like  a  schooner  with  all  sails  set,  and  head  at  East. 
So  soon  as  this  full  land  terminates,  the  coast  assumes  a  more  flat  and  level 
appearance. 

Coast  from  Aracati  to  Ceara, — From  the  bar  of  Aracati  to  Cape  Iguap4,  43 
miles  to  N. W.  ^  N.,  the  coast  is  straight  and  clear,  but  uninhabited ;  it  can 
be  approached  to  within  2(  or  3  miles,  in  depths  of  from  19  to  26  ft.  No 
points  worthy  of  observation  are  met  with,  except  some  wooded  hillocks  260 
to  325  ft.  high.  Inland  are  the  several  mountainoiis  ranges,  named  Monte 
Azulj  Monte  Caecavela,  590  ft. ;  Monte  Canaveiros,  Aratanha  Peaky  2,559  ft., 
and  Mount  Maearanguape^  the  loftiest,  3,018  ft.,  which  is  21  miles  W.S.W. 
from  Point  Macoripe.  The  currents  running  to  the  N.W.  are  stronger  on  this 
coast  than  on  that  which  is  to  the  East  of  it. 

Cape  Iguapiy  in  lat.  3«  56'  45"  S.,  long.  88**  16'  23"  W.,  is  a  projecting  point, 
394  ft.  high,  and  more  elevated  than  the  surrounding  land;  it  is  formed  by  a 
large  bluff,  whose  N.E.  side  is  hidden  by  sandbanks,  very  apparent  in  coming 
from  the  East. 

To  the  westward  of  Cape  Iguape,  Iguapi  Bay,  about  15  miles  to  the  south- 
ward of  Ceara,  forms  a  small  harbour.  The  bay  is  surrounded  by  very  high 
perpendictilar  cli£&,  against  which  the  sea  breaks  at  half  tide ;  it  has  a  high 
round  rock,  behind  or  within  which  is  shelter  and  anchorage  in  2i^  or  3  Bftthoms. 
To  the  N.W.  of  this  bluff  rock  you  may  anchor  in  the  very  roll  of  the  sea,  as  it 
has  4  and  5  fathoms  ;  and  on  the  strand  are  pits  for  watering. 

A  straight  coast  follows  Cape  Iguap6  as  far  as  Point  Macoripe ;  it  is  formed 
of  banks  and  small  hills,  160  to  260  ft.  high,  some  of  which  are  wooded.  This 
coast  can  be  approached  within  a  mile,  in  a  depth  of  5  fitthoms,  except  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Caxoeira  Beef,  which  lies  just  midway  between  Cape 
Iguap6  and  Macoripe  Point.  This  reef  is  1}  mile  from  the  coast,  3  or  4 
cables'  lengths  across,  and  the  sea  only  breaks  over  it  at  low  water  and  when 
the  wind  is  fresh.  From  it  Macoripe  lighthouse  bears  N.W.  by  N.  ^  N.,  9 
miles.  To  avoid  it,  keep  outside  of  the  line  of  Cape  Iguap6  with  the  Macoripe 
lighthouse,  about  2  miles  from  the  coast. 

The  Eio  Pacoti  flows  out  2  miles  to  the  West  of  Caxoeira  Reef;  its  entrance 
is  very  easily  recognised  by  a  great  point  of  sand  with  a  hill,  130  ft.  high, 
which  forms  the  S.E.  point  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  3  miles  above  which  is 
the  town  of  Aquiraz. 

The  only  remarkable  objects  before  coming  to  Point  Macoripe,  are  the 
Morro  Carauta,  195  ft.  high,  and  the  bar  of  the  Rio  Coco,  recognisable  by  its 
small  red  cliffs. 

Macoripe  Lighthonia. — Macoripe  Point,  forming  the  East  boundary  of 
Ceara  Bay,  is  the  end  of  a  chain  of  downs,  about  225  ft.  high,  which  end  in  a 
neck  of  sand,  on  the  extremity  of  which  stands  the  lighthouse,  50  ft.  high, 
showing  a  bright  revolving  light  every  half  minute,  elevated  85  ft.,  and  visible 
12  miles.     Position,  lat.  3«  42'  5«  8.,  long.  38**  27'  30*  W. 
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111  18  poiat  18  bordered  by  some  reefs  under  water,  which  do  not  permit 
doubling  it  at  lesa  than  5  or  6  cables'  lengths.  ITie  point  does  not  project 
far  enough  to  shelter  the  roadstead  of  Ceara  ;  but  on  its  West  side  there  is  a 
small  and  rather  deep  bay,  in  which  is  found  3  to  3i  fathoms  of  water,  with 
good  protection  from  the  winds  and  the  §ea  to  the  East, 

The  land  within  Point  Macoripe  is  a  high  and  irregular  sand  hill,  termi- 
nating in  a  point,  which  has  a  battery  and  tower  near  the  extremity.  Ships 
advancing  from  the  N,E.  should  not  approach  the  point  nearer  than  2  miles^ 
and  should  choose  a  berth  without  the  points  which  form  the  bay, 

CEAEA,  or  FOBTALEZA,  is  the  nioet  important  town  upon  this  part  of  the 
coast,  llie  bay  on  which  it  stands  is  formed  by  Point  Macoripe  to  the  east- 
ward, and  by  the  River  Papina  to  the  westward,  an  extent  of  about  9  miles  ; 
its  greatest  depth  being  about  3  mile^. 

The  province  of  Ceara,  bounded  to  the  East  and  South  by  the  province*  of 
Rio  Grande  do  Norte  and  Piauhy,  haa  a  coast  line  of  upwards  of  250  miles, 
and  an  area  of  about  50,01)0  square  miles,  the  population  of  which,  in  1875, 
amountod  to  721,686. 

The  town  of  Ceara,  called  Fortalesm,  or  Na.  Sa.  d'Assnmp^ao,  by  the  natives, 
is  a  beautiful  city,  situated  on  an  elevated  plateau,  70  to  100  ft.  above  ikt 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  the  only  town  of  the  whole  Braidlian  coast  which  ean 
be  said  to  be  regularly  and  properly  built ;  some  straight  streets  very  well 
paved,  b'gh ted  with  gas,  a  few  monuments,  and  several  places  ornamented  with 
fountains,  give  it  an  aspect  of  good-keeping  very  seldom  seen  in  Brasil.  Tram* 
ways  are  in  operation  in  the  streets.  The  town  has  upwards  of  a  thousand 
houses,  of  wliich  a  great  number  are  two  stones  high  ;  its  population  is 
18,000  or  20,000  inhabitants,  and  35,000  if  the  outskirts  are  included.  It  is 
the  seat  of  the  provincial  government.  There  are  several  very  simple  means 
of  improving  the  port ;  but,  to  put  them  into  execution^  more  energy  and 
enterprise  is  needed,  which  are  never  met  with  m  these  countries.  The  town 
is  defended  by  a  small  fort,  in  very  bad  condition,  which  has  never  been 
finished.  Near  it  arc  some  barracks,  to  accommodate  300  or  400  men.  A 
railway  is  in  operation  to  Canoa,  55  miles  distant,  with  a  branch  of  4 J  miles 
to  Massamnguape ;  it  is  to  be  extended  to  Baturite,  6  miles  from  Canoa, 
Ceara  in  in  teh^raphic  communication  with  Europe,  and  with  the  Brasili&n 
telegraph  system.  Two  British  steamers  from  Liverpool  will  here  ©Tery 
month,  and  the  Brasilian  coasting  steamers  make  frequent  calls. 

The  principal  export*  are  cotton,  hides,  bones,  india-rubber,  coffee,  and 
sugar,  the  total  value  of  which  in  1879  amounted  to  £104,385;  the  imports 
for  the  same  year,  chiefly  consisting  of  Manchester  goods,  hardware,  itc., 
amounted  to  £312,471.  In  1879,  fifty-five  British  vessels,  with  a  total  ton- 
nage of  28,704,  arrived  here,  besides  114  vessels  of  other  nations,  with  a 
tonnage  of  30,863. 

The  settlement  formerly  was  at  Papina^  to  the  north -westward,  where  there 
is  a  narrow  creek  and  the  remains  of  an  old  fort. 

Provisions  aud  everything  here  were  vcr)'  dear ;  coal  costs  84#.  per  totL» 
and  each  jangada  can  scarcely  carry  more  than  a  ton  at  a  time.  Gbod  fresh 
water  is  brought  down  to  the  beBch  in  pipes,  and  boats  can  be  filled,  when 
lying  outride  the  surf,  by  means  of  a  hose  alUichcd  to  the  hydrant  near  the 
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flagstaff.     Landing  here  is  difficult  on  acconnt  of  the  reef  and  anrf,  but  in  the 
Bay  of  Macoripe  communication  with  the  land  is  very  easy. 

The  anchorage  b  an  open  road,  where  you  are  exposed  to  the  wind  and  the 
swell  from  East  round  by  North  to  N.W.  But  as  there  is  nerer  any  other  bad 
weather  in  this  part,  except  squalls  in  the  rainy  season,  which  do  not  last  long, 
yon  are  qnite  safe,  eyen  at  the  anchorage  outside  the  principal  road,  about  2 
miles  to  the  N.E.  of  the  town. 

Ceara  Bay  is  strewn  with  several  rocks,  requiring  some  attention  when 
coming  to  anchor.  It  is  usefbl  here  to  describe  their  position,  because  the 
bvLoyB  which  point  them  out  are  very  badly  placed,  and  may  at  any  time  dis- 
appear by  accident  or  negligence. 

MetnUe  Reef. — ^The  most  easterly  of  these  banks  is  the  Meirelle  Reef, 
situated  IJ  nwle  West  from  Macoripe  Point.  It  is  formed  by  two  beds  of 
rocks,  separated  by  a  narrow  channel.  The  sea  breaks  over  it  at  low  water, 
and  when  the  sea  is  a  little  rough.  The  least  depth  of  water  that  is  found 
here  is  6  ft.,  with  bottom  of  coral ;  a  white  buoy  is  moored  in  4}  fothoms,  H 
cable  N.N.E.  from  the  eastern  reef.  Eitrella  Bank^  of  from  H  to  2  fothoms 
water,  is  a  sand-spit  jutting  out  from  the  shore,  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Meirelle 
Beef.  A  depth  of  9  or  4  fothoms  of  water  is  found  in  the  channel  between 
these  banks. 

Velha  Reef^  having  9  ft.  water  over  it,  is  a  small  bed  of  isolated  rocks,  about 
4  cables  long.  North  and  South,  and  1  cable  broad«  1^  mile  North  of  the  town. 
It  is  pointed  out  by  a  red  buoi/,  moored  about  2^  cables  to  the  North  of  the 
bank.    The  sea  breaks  here  at  half  tide,  and  when  the  wind  is  fresh. 

Coroa  Grande  Eeef,  situated  to  the  North  and  N.W.  of  the  town,  is  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  long  S.E.  by  E.  and  N.W.  by  W.,  parallel  to  the  coast,  and 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad.  It  forms  with  the  shore-bank  a  channel  1^  cable 
broad,  and  16  to  19  ft.  deep,  which  constitutes  what  is  called  the  Port  of 
Ceara.  But  as  there  is  1^  to  2  fathoms  of  water  on  this  re^,  it  gives  no  pro- 
tection, and  when  the  sea  is  high  and  the  breeze  fresh,  the  swell  is  felt  almost 
as  strong  as  in  the  open  roadstead.  The  East  point  of  the  reef,  which  forms 
the  West  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  channel,  ia  pointed  out  by  a  red  buajf^ 
moored  about  a  cable's  length  without  the  first  breakers. 

To  avoid  these  ree£s  when  anchoring  to  the  West  of  Macoripe  Point,  you 
must  not  bring  the  lighthouse  to  bear  to  the  eastward  of  E.S.E. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  channel  is  bounded  by  the  Do  Porto  or  Harbour 
JRetft  which  extends  obliquely  to  the  coast,  forming  a  small  bay  between  it 
and  the  shore.     On  it  is  a  small  badly  constructed  landing-place. 

Tidee, — ^The  current  of  the  tide  is  feeble  in  Ceara  Bay.  High  water,  fall 
and  change,  at  5"  35" ;  springs  rise  8  ft.  2  inches. 

Making  the  land  at  Ceara  is  rendered  very  easy  by  the  foor  high  mountains 
which  surround  the  town  from  the  South  to  the  W.N.W.  at  10  or  12  miles 
distance.  These  are  the  only  mountains  that  are  seen  near  the  sea-ooast  on 
all  the  North  coast  of  Brasil.  The  highest,  MMearanguape^  8,018  ft.,  rising 
about  16  miles  8. S.W.  of  the  town,  is  visible  in  approaching  from  the  N.E. 
while  you  are  still  40  to  46  miles  from  the  coast  In  that  direction,  iiPoat 
great  mountains  are  seen  separated  from  one  another.  The  easternmost  one  is 
the  Morro  Atamha,  1,000  ft.  high  ;  the  seoond  is  Massaranguape ;  the  third 
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the  Morro  Jua,  2,000  ft.  high ;  and  the  foiirth,  the  Morro  Cahmpe,  1,247  ft 
high*  is  the  most  westerly  and  the  smallest. 

Af%€hora(ft. — It  is  very  easy  to  anchor  in  the  roadstead;  in  coming  from  the 
East  or  N*£.  you  should  steer  towards  the  town,  so  as  to  douhle  Point  Maco- 
ripe  at  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  and  anchor  IJ  mile  to  N.E* 
of  the  town  in  depths  of  5  or  6  fathoms^  sand  or  gravel,  keeping  Point  Macoripe 
to  the  South  of  E,  by  S»  J  S»  Before  anchoring,  you  must  take  core  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  the  bottom,  as  there  are  several  rocky  placeSp  especially  a 
little  to  the  West  of  the  point  which  we  are  describing. 

At  this  anchorage  you  will  be  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  N*W.  of  Meirelle 
Bank,  and  IJ  mile  to  E.S,E.  of  Velha  Reef.  The  holding  is  very  good  where 
the  bottom  is  sand  or  gravel.  There  is  a  good  and  secure  anchorage  to  the 
West  of  Point  Macoripe  close  to  the  shore,  in  4  fathoms,  its  only  disadvantage 
being  the  distance  from  the  town*  The  best  berth  is  with  Macoripe  Point 
bearing  E,  by  N.,  and  the  centre  of  the  village  of  Macoripe  S.  i  W.  You  will 
avoid  the  Meirelle  Keef  by  not  bringing  the  village  to  bear  South  of  S.E.  ^  S. 

In  coming  from  the  West  to  anchor  at  Ceara  in  a  sailing  vessel,  you  must 
bear  off  to  the  East  of  the  meridian  of  the  town,  and  at  some  miles  from  the 
coast,  to  double  Velha  Reef,  and  only  make  for  the  anchorage  when  the  town 
bears  S,S,W.  If  you  arrive  at  night  at  the  anchorage  of  Ceara,  you  must 
anchor  to  tlie  N,W.  of  Macoripe  lighthouse,  at  IJ  or  2  miles  distance,  in 
depths  of  7  or  8  fathoms. 

Tl\e  pilots  come  on  board  when  the  vessel  is  at  least  2  miles  distant  from 
the  anchorage. 

In  entering  what  is  called  the  Port  of  Ceara,  that  is  to  say,  Ae  small 
channel  formed  by  the  Grande  Reef  and  the  shore,  you  must  have  recourse  to 
pilots,  not  only  becou^  it  is  obligatory,  but  also  because  the  channel  is 
narrow*  and  tlie  harbour  so  small  and  sometimes  so  encumbered  by  ships,  that 
you  cannot  moor  without  the  aid  of  pilots.  There  is  a  depth  of  3  fathoms  in 
this  harbour  at  low  water*  Sailing  vessels  always  enter  by  the  East,  and  go 
out  by  the  West  channel ;  the  former  channel  has  a  depth  of  2  J  fathoms  at 
low  water. 

The  mark  for  entering  the  East  channel  is  the  two  steeples  of  the  cathedral 
in  line  ;  keep  them  so  till  you  are  abreast  of  the  red  buoy,  then  steer  a  little 
to  starboard,  and  anchor  abreast  the  West  part  of  the  town.  It  is  only  at 
low  water  that  landing  can  be  effected  without  danger ;  and  great  care  must 
be  taken  in  doing  so.  With  a  whaling  boat  or  a  light  boat  and  some  skilled 
sailors,  landing  can  easOy  be  effected  at  high  water  by  running  aground  on 
the  sand,  and  quickly  hauling  the  boat  to  land,  but  the  least  awkwardness 
would  overset  the  boat.  Landing  is  only  possible  for  two  or  three  hours 
at  low  water. 

To  the  westward  of  Ceara  the  coast  is  formed  alternately  of  sand  downs  and 
small  cliffs,  60  to  100  ft.  high,  wooded  hills  appearing  at  one  or  two  places  in 
the  interior.  As  before  stated,  the  mountains  of  Ceara  form  an  excellent  mark 
for  this  part  of  the  coast. 

Just  to  the  westward  of  Ceara  the  Ceara  River  enters  the  sea,  and  12  miles 
beyond  this  the  River  Cahutpe  enters  the  sea  just  to  the  North  of  the  moun- 
tain of  the  same  name  ;  it  is  not  navigable. 

Fanem  Point  is  rcnmrkable  from  the  wooded  hills  upon  it,  which  are  visible 
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firom  the  road  of  Ccara.  A  reef  projects  half  a  mile  from  the  point,  and  forms 
a  breakwater  to  the  landing-place  at  the  village,  which  lies  a  little  to  the 
West,  between  two  large  sand  downs.  At  6  miles  West  from  Point  Passem, 
and  2  miles  in  the  interior,  is  a  small  hill,  and  North  of  this  the  River  Peri- 
cuara  enters  the  sea. 

At  9  miles  westward  of  the  River  Pericuara  is  Point  Curimictiara,  the  most 
salient  pmnt  of  the  coast.  It  is  formed  of  sand  downs,  and  may  be  known  by 
a  conical  wooded  hill  a  little  within  it.  This  point  is  encircled  by  a  reef  ex- 
tending 2  or  3  cables  from  it.  In  the  bay,  to  the  West  of  it>  is  good  anchorage 
for  coasters,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  San  Gon^alo^  A  lightveisel  is  re- 
ported as  lying  off  the  mouth  of  this  river,  showing  la^  fixed  bright  light. 

Point  Parazinho^  a  low  sandy  point,  forms  the  right  bank  of  the  River 
Curu ;  this  river  will  be  recognized  by  the  red  cliffs  to  the  West  of  it,  on 
which  will  be  seen  the  village  of  Laguinha,  Good  anchorage  for  coasters  will 
be  found  on  Curu  Bay,  to  the  westward  of  the  river. 

At  12  miles  N.W.  J  N.  of  Parazinho  Point  is  Point  Freixerae,  with  some 
trees  on  it;  and  4  or  5  miles  farther  (lat.  3"*  11'  10",  long.  39«  20'  48*  W.)  is 
the  hill  of  Point  Mundahu,  which  appears  as  an  island.  This  is  one  of  the 
best  marks  on  the  coast,  not  only  from  its  height  and  isolation,  but  also  from 
its  appearing  white  when  viewed  from  the  eastward  and  black  from  the  west- 
ward. It  is  visible  20  miles  off,  and  very  useful  as  a  mark  when  the  high 
mountains  of  Uruburetama,  30  miles  inland,  are  obscured  by  mist  or  rain. 

Mnndahn. — The  entrance  of  the  River  Mundahu  is  in  lat.  3^  10'  30''  S., 
long.  39''  22'  28"  W.  Point  Mundahu  is  surrounded  by  a  reef,  which,  towards 
the  West,  is  separated  from  the  coast,  and  forms  an  excellent  harbour  of  from 
10  to  13  ft.  depth,  for  three  or  four  coasters.  A  new  village  was  constructed 
here  a  few  years  ago,  and  seems  likely  to  prosper.  The  River  Mundahu  enters 
the  sea  at  1  mile  westward  of  the  village,  and  has  its  source  in  the  Serra  Uru- 
buretama, nmning  through  a  fertile  country.  You  can  anchor  within  1  mile 
of  the  coast,  in  from  3^  to  H  fathoms. 

From  Mundahu  to  Point  Patos  the  coast  is  straight  in  a  NkW»  ^  W.  direc- 
tion for  21  miles.  It  is  wooded,  and  bordered  by  several  sand-banks,  on 
which  are  some  fishing  sheds.  You  will  pass,  in  sailing  along  this  coast,  the 
small  hills  of  Morros  Baleia^  visible  14  miles  off;  the  MiMrroe  St^iaguaba^ 
also  wooded,  visible  16  miles  off;  and  the  fishing  villages  of  Bomjesus, 
Quatigaba,  and  Pemambuquinho.  Point  Patoe  is  well  marked  by  a  higb» 
bare  sand  down,  visible  16  miles  off;  just  to  the  westward  of  it  the  eastern 
branch  of  the  River  Aracati  enters  the  sea,  which  is  navigable  only  for  very 
small  vessels.  The  other  arm,  Aracati  Mirim^  enters  the  sea  9  miles  to  the 
N.W.,  the  coast  between  being  formed  of  sand  downs,  on  the  highest  part  of 
which  is  a  pilot's  mast. 

To  the  westward  of  the  Aracati  Mirim  the  coast  is  a  little  more  regular,  and 
formed  by  cliffs,  on  the  summit  of  which  will  be  seen  the  church  of  Almafolat 
in  a  group  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  which  may  be  seen  20  miles  off. 

At  Almafola,  or  Almufedas,  commences  the  bank  of  Acaracu,  which  sur- 
rounds Point  Tapage,  and  extends  as  far  as  Point  Jericoacoara.    This  bank, 
composed  of  sand  and  mud,  has  a  depth  of  10  ft.  at  4  miles  from  the  point, 
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eastern  side  of  a  bay»  10  milea  wide,  into  which  fall  the  rivers  TVmonAa,  Z/i^- 
luboy  and  Camaroptm,  The  sand-banks  formed  in  the  front  of  these  rivers 
have  completely  obstructed  this  bay,  depths  of  only  6  to  9  ft.  being  found  at 
4  miles  off  the  shore,  which  is  very  low  between  these  rivers,  and  scarcely 
visible  6  or  8  miles  off. 

BIO  PARAlfAHYBA,  or  Pemaibao,  ftc— This  river  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  Brasil,  and  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  is  of  the  highest  importance.  It 
is  formed  by  three  streams  of  the  same  name,  that  take  their  rise  in  the 
borders  of  the  Sierra,  which  bounds  the  province  of  Piauhy  on  the  8.W. 
[Lat.  10°  45'  S.]  The  portion  of  coast  between  the  Barra  Velha  d^Iguaraqu^ 
the  easternmost  branch,  and  the  Barra  dt  Tutoxa^  its  westernmost,  has  gene- 
rally been  exhibited  very  incorrectly  in  the  charts.  The  distance  between  the 
mouths  is  about  40  miles,  within  which  extent  the  Eio  Paranahyba  discharges 
itself  by  four  others,  namely,  the  Barras  das  CanariaSj  do  Meio,  do  Caju^  and 
doi  Carapato,  All  these  openings  are  formed  by  a  group  of  low  wooded  isles, 
composing  the  delta  of  the  Paranahyba,  and  five  of  which,  next  to  the  sea, 
afford  excellent  pasturage  for  cattle. 

It  is  said  that  for  nine  months  in  the  year  the  land  here  is  enveloped  in 
haze,  which,  added  to  the  heavy  sea  and  strong  westerly  current  which  con- 
stantly prevails,  renders  caution  necessary  when  approaching  it.  In  &ct,  so 
uniform  is  the  coast  that  the  pilots  frequently  mistake  one  point  for  another. 
The  water  is  very  muddy  off  the  mouths  of  the  river. 

Barra  Velha  dlgoarasn,  or  Amarasao,  the  principal  and  easternmost 
mouth  of  the  Rio  Paranahyba,  is  situated  at  15  miles  westward  of  the  Barra 
Camaropim.  This  is  the  only  port  on  this  part  of  the  coast  which  is  visited 
by  foreign  vessels,  which  come  here  to  take  off  cattle,  cotton,  &c.,  to  Cayenne. 
They  anchor  1^  mile  N.E.  of  the  entrance,  in  4  &thoms  of  water,  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  without  the  breakers,  to  wait  a  favoiurable  opportuni^  to 
enter.  Vessels  drawing  more  than  10  ft.  water  are  not  able  to  enter,  except 
at  very  high  tides.  At  Amaragao^  a  village  on  the  East  bank  of  the  river 
inside  the  bar,  it  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  5**  15*;  springs  rise 
11^  feet. 

Light. — On  Punta  Pedra  do  Sal^  on  the  North  side  of  Ghrcat  Island,  and  6 
miles  W.N.W.  from  the  Barra  Velha  d'Iguaragu,  is  shown  %  fixed  5r^A/ light, 
visible  10  miles.     Position,  lat.  2°  49'  19"  8.,  long.  41*»  43'  15"  W. 

A  sand-bank  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance  divides  the  channel  into  two,  one 
running  North  and  South,  and  the  other  East  and  West.  The  North  channel 
is  the  best  and  deepest,  being  marked  by  two  buoys  and  some  stakes.  There 
is  a  depth  of  16  ft.  in  it  at  high  tides;  the  other  channel  having  only  12  ft. 
According  to  a  survey  by  Captain  Kaas,  1876,  the  channels  have  much  altered, 
and  have  a  depth  of  about  1 1 }  ft.  at  springs.  Entering  is  easy,  as  the  pre- 
valent winds  blow  from  the  North  and  East;  but  in  getting  out,  vessels  must 
profit  by  the  land  winds,  which  blow  at  sun-rise,  taking  great  care,  as  the 
channel  is  winding. 

llie  bar  being  open  to  the  prevalent  winds  breaks  heavily,  especially  with 
ebb  tides,  which  run  to  the  North.  The  change  in  the  sand-banks  are  frequent 
and  rapid. 

Were  this  port  not  so  difficidt  of  access,  an  important  commerce  would  open 
up,  as  the  laud  of  the  province  is  fertile.    The  chief  place,  Paranahyba^  is 
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situated  at  10  miles  above  Amaru ^ao,  wtich  is  the  shipping  place.  At  P&ra- 
nahyba  there  are  several  European  establishments  for  the  sale  of  cattle,  kc. 
The  other  exports  are  cotton*  tobacco^  hides,  wool,  fish,  glue,  &c.  At  3  or  4 
miles  above  Faranahyba  is  the  spot  where  the  river  divides,  and  thus  form* 
its  extensive  delta, 

Thereiitm^  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  situated  about  300  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  A  small  steamer  goes  once  a  month  from  Amaragao  to 
the  capital,  and  for  about  1 80  miles  beyond. 

The  oppearance  of  the  islands  forming  the  delta  of  the  Paranahyba  is 
wooded  toward  the  sea,  with  here  and  there  some  bare  saad  downs,  which 
generally  indicate  the  entrance  to  the  different  branches  of  the  river.  At  5 
miles  N.W.  from  Amaragao  you  will  see  a  small  hill,  which  forms  a  cape 
named  Punta.  do  Sal^  on  which  is  the  light  previously  described.  Here 
begins  a  large  bay  named  Fraya  da  Fragata^  in  remembrance  of  a  ship 
wrecked  in  this  hay.  A  small  head  of  rock,  200  ft.  in  diameter,  named  Pedra 
do  Sal,  lies  li  mile  N.X.E.  of  the  cape.  The  rock  uncovers  about  6  ft.  at  low 
water,  and  a  depth  of  5  fathoms  is  found  without  it. 

Bart  a  Canarieiras^  or  Canarias^  the  second  entrance  to  the  River  Parana- 
hyba, 13  mUes  N,W.  from  the  Barra  Vclha  d'Igiiarncn,  is  completely  blocked 
up  by  a  line  of  breakers  across  the  entrance.  The  East  point  of  the  entnince 
is  named  Punta  do  Potro.  A  depth  of  6  fathoms  is  found  at  2  or  8  miles 
without  these  breakers. 

At  2  miles  westward  from  the  preceding  is  the  Barra  da  Meto^  which  may 
l>e  known  by  there  being  a  sand  down  on  each  tilde  of  its  entrance.  This  is 
the  narrowest  entrance.  Seven  miles  westward  of  the  last  in  the  Barra  Cajuy 
«ituated  at  the  bottom  of  a  hay  5  milea  wide  j  without  this  bay  is  a  line  of 
breakers  right  aeroas  its  entrance.  These  breakers  may  he  approached  within 
a  distance  of  half  a  mile  in  a  depth  of  3  fathoms.  The  Barra  Carapato  or 
Camahuha,  7  miles  to  the  westward,  is  also  encircled  by  breakers,  which  lie 
about  2  miles  without  the  land ;  hut  midway  between  the  Barra  Caju  and 
Carapato  the  land  may  he  approached  within  half  a  mile  in  2  or  3  fathoms. 

Barra  Ttltoia,  the  sixth  and  western  mouth  of  the  River  Paranahyba,  lies 
about  9  miles  beyond  the  Barra  Carapato.  This  is  the  only  entrance  where 
vessels  of  1 8  ft.  draught  are  able  to  enter  at  all  times  of  the  tide,  and  find  as 
good  anchorage  as  in  all  the  North  coast  of  Brasil  between  Pernambuco  and 
Mara nh am.  This  place  is  only  visited  at  present  by  a  few  Indians,  who  come 
here  and  establish  huts  on  the  shore  during  the  fishing  season.  In  making  the 
Tutoia  entrance,  it  will  be  best  to  make  the  land  to  the  eastward  at  Jericoa- 
coara.  The  wooded  foreshore  terminates  sharply  at  the  eastern  side  of  the 
entrance  ;  the  land  to  the  westward  being  formed  of  sand  downs. 

The  entrance  faces  the  North;  the  left  bank  being  formed  by  the  coast  bank 
running  East  and  West,  the  right  bank  by  a  sand-spit  jutting  out  from  Papa- 
gaio  Island  towards  the  West.  The  entrance  channel  is  close  to  the  West  of 
this  sand-spit,  and  is  very  narrow,  opening  towards  the  N*E.  On  the  western 
side  of  the  channel  the  entrance  is  bounded  by  breakers,  which  extend  from 
the  shore  to  the  westward. 

Wishing  to  enter  Tutoia,  in  coming  to  depths  of  4  or  5  fathoms,  on  the 
meridian  of  the  Barra  Carapato,  you  will  see  the  low  shore,  which  follows  the 
wooded  shore  to  the  West,  and  also  the  breakers  which  lie  to  the  westward. 
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Between  these  breakers  and  the  sand-spit  is  the  channel,  about  half  a  mile 
vide,  and  3  to  4  fathoms  deep.  You  can  approach  the  low  shore  within  a 
cable's  length,  sounding  all  the  tune,  leaving  the  breakers  to  starboard.  There 
is  never  less  than  20  ft.  water  in  the  channel ;  you  round  the  point,  steering 
8.W.  and  South,  and  anchor  in  about  3  Bsithoms  when  the  point  bears  N.W. 
You  will  then  have  a  sand-bank  to  the  South  or  S.E.  of  you,  which  dries  at 
low  water. 

You  can  go  5  or  6  miles  farther  up  the  river  by  passing  to  the  West  of  this 
bank,  and  anchor  in  5  or  6  Bsithoms ;  but  for  a  short  stay  the  first  anchorage  is 
the  better. 

As  there  may  be  some  difficulty  in  finding  the  entrance  in  coming  from  sea, 
it  will  be  preferable  to  anchor  in  4  or  5  fathoms,  to  the  North  of  the  termina- 
tion of  the  wooded  coast,  and  East  of  the  breakers,  and  send  a  boat  to  examine 
the  entrance.  This  will  be  more  advisable  when  there  is  a  high  sea,  as  at 
times  the  sand- spit  is  nearly  covered  by  water.  It  is  high  water,  full  and 
change,  at  the  bar,  at  5**  IS"  ;  springs  rise  12 J  ft. 

Captain  Mouchez,  from  whom  we  take  this  description,  says : — When  we 
arrived  off  Tutoia,  in  the  Pique t^  our  Brasilian  pilot,  although  an  old  pilot  of 
the  coast,  only  knew  this  port  by  name.  I  was  obliged  to  examine  the  entrance 
in  a  boat  before  entering.  It  is  very  remarkable  that  this  fine  port,  so  easy  of 
access,  so  happily  situated  in  the  middle  of  an  unsheltered  coast,  and  at  the 
entrance  of  a  large  river  by  which  trading  ifi  ith  the  interior  would  be  very  easy, 
should  be  almost  unknown ;  while  the  small  port  of  Amara^ao,  30  (40)  miles 
East  of  it,  is  much  frequented,  although  every  time  a  ship  enters  she  runs  the 
risk  of  being  lost  in  crossing  over  the  bar." 

The  Harbour  of  Tutoia  may  be  entered  by  the  largest  vessels  which  frequent 
this  coast  without  a  pilot,  by  sending  a  boat  to  examine  the  channel  previously. 
Having  rounded  the  point,  you  find  a  perfecUy  safe  harbour.  Capt.  Mouchei 
tried  in  vain  to  reach  the  village  of  Tutoia ;  but  having  no  guide,  he  became 
lost  in  the  river,  and  returned.  Fish  and  game  are  abundant,  and  water  may 
be  obtained.  The  only  inconvenience  is  the  marsh  fever,  but  this  will  not 
affect  a  stay  of  only  a  few  da^-s. 

The  coast  between  the  Barra  Tutoia  and  Pergui9as  River,  30  miles  to  the 
W.N.W.,  is  formed  of  white  sand-downs  and  clumps  of  trees,  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  the  latter  being  the  Matto  de  Saint  Ckisme,  1  mile  inland ;  and 
being  higher  than  the  surrounding  coast  appears  as  an  island.  There  are 
several  unimportant  rivers  in  this  piece  of  the  coast.  In  coming  from  the 
eastward,  Per^uigas  Point  may  be  easily  known  by  the  alteration  of  the  direc- 
tion of  the  coast ;  but  in  approaching  from  seawurd  it  is  more  difficult,  even 
those  accustomed  to  the  coast  being  unable  to  know  with  certain^  their  posi- 
tion by  the  appearance  of  the  coast. 

Between  Pcrguigas  and  Maranham  the  coast  is  very  low,  and  bordered  by 
sand-banks  at  6  or  8  miles  off,  making  it  very  dangerous  to  approach.  It  is 
best  to  keep  out  to  sea  direcUy  the  shore  appears  on  the  horizon,  as  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  telling  your  distance  from  shore,  and  a  false  estimate  might 
cause  your  vessel  to  be  stranded.  Sounding  is  not  a  certain  guide,  as  the 
banks  are  steep- to.  In  the  night  do  not  stand  into  less  depth  than  15  or  20 
fathoms.  The  currents  increase  in  strength  the  nearer  you  approach  Maranhant 
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Perguifias  or  Emily  Reef —This  Imnk,  in  lat,  2°  30'  S.,  long.  42**  46'  W., 
is  3  miles  long  East  and  Weat,  and  1|  mile  North  and  SouUi.  It  has  I  to  1^ 
fathom  water  on  it,  and  breaks  at  low  water,  or  when  the  sea  is  a  little  rough . 
The  soundings  around  it  are  reiy  irregular.  Between  it  and  the  coast  is  tk 
channel,  sometimes  used  by  small  vessels  ;  it  has  depths  of  2  and  2^  fathoms 
in  it  at  places.  At  4  miles  N.N.E.  from  the  Pergui^as  Bank,  and  9  miles  from 
the  coast,  is  an  isolated  spot  of  3f  fathoms. 

Barra  Fergni^as.— The  entrance  of  this  riyer  is  situated  on  a  prcmuneot 
bend  in  the  coast,  as  before  stated.  On  the  Eajst  bank  of  the  river  the  coaat 
for  2  miles  is  sundy,  causing  a  break  in  the  usual  appearance  of  the  coast.  On 
the  West  bank  is  a  prominent  clump  of  trees,  visible  13  miles. 

The  direction  of  the  entrance  of  the  river  is  N.W.,  but  the  entrance  between 
the  banks  is  N.E.  and  S.W,,  and,  Hkeoll  the  entrances  on  this  coa^t,  is  divided 
into  two  at  its  outer  part  hy  an  isolated  bank.  Perguigas  was  much  frequeotCNi 
formerly  ;  now  it  is  nearly  abandoned.  Anchorage,  in  good  holding  ground, 
imy  be  found  without  the  entrance,  in  deptlis  of  3,  4,  and  5  fiitlioms. 

lan^aes  Fequenos,  and  Lan^oes  Grande*. — The  coast  to  the  West  of  the 
mrmth  of  the  Pergui^as  trends  to  N.W,  by  W,  i  W-,  on  an  extent  of  about  40 
miles*  It  somewhat  resembles  that  which  precedes  it  to  the  East.  Its  dowTis 
are  of  shifting  sand,  of  a  moderate  height,  and  their  extent  very  nearly  36  miles. 
Nothing  can  more  resemble  white  sheets  extended  on  land ;  and  tliis  aspect  is 
\ery  remarkable,  and  useful  as  a  hindfall,  to  those  coming  in  from  sea,  when 
bound  to  Maranbam,  See. 

These  dovsrns  become  visible  at  10  or  11  miles  distance  as  a  white  streak  on 
the  horizon  ;  but  approaching  within  6  or  8  miles  of  the  coast,  you  can  dis- 
tinguish some  small  hills  and  a  few  clumps  of  bushes ;  but,  as  before  stated,  it 
is  better  to  keep  out  of  sight  of  the  land,  in  order  to  avoid  the  dangers  lying 
off  shore.  The  most  remarkable  point  on  this  coast  is  the  small  black  isolated 
hill,  Mamelon^  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  Negro.  It  has  steep  sloping  sides, 
covered  with  trees,  which  will  well  distinguish  it  from  the  gently  undulating 
sand  hills.  At  the  Rio  Negro  also,  you  will  see  some  clumps  of  trees  inland. 
The  Lan^oe^  Pequenos  extend  from  the  Perguigas  eastward  to  the  entrance  of 
Tiitoia  lagoon  ;  the  Lan^oes  Grandes  to  the  westward  of  the  river. 

An  isolated  bank  of  2 J  fathoms  lies  N.  by  E.  J  E.  5  miles  fi'om  the  mouth 
of  the  Rio  Negro ;  between  it  and  the  coast  are  found  depths  of  4  to  5  fathoms. 
Many  breakers  exist  at  from  1  to  2  miles  from  this  coast* 

The  3 forms  Ale^res^  near  the  western  end  of  the  Langocs  Grandes,  are  4  or 
5  bills,  a  little  higher  than  the  sand  hills  hereabout ;  but  as  a  mark  for  clear- 
ing the  Cruz  Bank,  Capt.  Mouchex  t^ays  they  arc  not  to  he  trusted,  being  so 
little  different  in  appearance.  The  3Iorro  Viado  bears  from  the  Cruz  Bank 
W.S.W*,  and  is  just  visible  from  it.  It  is  a  small  wooded  mountain,  5 
miles  inland ;  and,  being  the  only  high  ground  near  this  coast,  is  easily 
recognisable. 

I*oinl  Manyuei  V&rdes,  in  long.  43"^  IS'  15'  W»,  is  the  western  termination 
of  the  Langoes  Grandes,  and  may  be  approached  within  1  or  2  miles,  in  depths 
of  4  or  5  fathoms.  This  would  he  a  good  station  for  a  lighthouse,  to  point  out 
the  position  of  the  Cruz  Bank,  and  also  the  reefs  of  Sta.  Anna.  Beyond  Point 
Mangues  Vcrdes  the  coast,  which  is  wooded,  turns  to  W.  i  S.  for  7  miles  to 
the  low  and  wooded  point  of  Manffues  Seccos.     Between  these  points  are  two 
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8mnU  rivers,  and  inland  the  Monro  Viado.  To  the  West  of  the  Langoes 
Grandes  the  coast  entirely  changes  its  aspect.  Instead  of  being  arid,  and 
devoid  of  verdure,  it  now  appears  as  if  wholly  covered  with  bushes  and  groves* 
so  closely  set  that,  at  the  distance  of  5  miles,  the  ground  between  them  is  not 
to  be  seen.  The  shore  is  low,  and  is  called  the  Praya  da$  Mangues  Verdet, 
or  Beach  of  Mangroves,  The  sudden  transition  of  colour  here,  from  that  of 
the  Lan^oes,  renders  it  impossible  to  mistake  this  portion  of  the  coast.  Off 
Point  Mangues  Seccos  commence  the  ree&  of  Sta.  Anna.  The  anchorage 
within  this  point  is  described  hereafter. 

Crni  Bank. — ^This  most  dangerous  bank,  on  which  many  vessels  have  been 
lost,  lies  6  miles  from  shore,  on  the  outer  extremity  of  a  g^up  of  sand  banks 
and  low  rocks  extending  from  the  Morros  Alegres.  These  banks  are  very 
steep-to,  10  or  11  fathoms  being  found  just  outside  them.  Through  the  banks 
there  are  several  channels  of  4  or  5  fathoms,  in  which  vessels  have  sometimes 
been  entrapped,  and  generally  received  much  damage  in  finding  their  way  out. 
The  only  guide  to  know  when  you  are  near  the  banks  is  the  state  of  the 
sea,  which  breaks  heavily,  and  will  also  give  a  warning  at  night  by  the  noise 
it  makes. 

8AHTA  AHHA  I8LAVD,  and  LiaHTHOVSE.— When  in  coming  from  the 
East  you  reach  the  meridian  of  Viado  Hill,  you  will  see  on  the  horizon,  to  the 
westward,  the  coast  of  Sta.  Anna  Island,  covered  with  trees,  and  to  the  left  of 
the  trees  the  lighthouse,  appearing  as  a  sail.  The  position  of  this  light  is  badly 
chosen,  as  the  rce&  extend  10  miles  to  the  East  from  it,  and  the  light  is  only 
visible  14  miles  in  dear  weather ;  the  light  is  also  obscured  by  the  North  part 
of  the  island  (which  would  have  been  a  much  better  position  for  it),  when 
brought  to  bear  eastward  of  S.S.E.  On  the  North  point  of  the  island  are  some 
small  cliffs.  Between  the  island  and  the  main  are  some  other  islands,  having 
intricate  channels  between  them,  fi^uented  by  small  vessels. 

The  lighthouse  is  a  square  white  tower,  80  ft  high,  showing  a  bright  light, 
which  revolves  every  32  seconds^  at  70  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  visible  14  miles  in 
clear  weather. 

Santa  Anna  Beeft. — The  most  salient  point  of  the  Sta.  Anna  Beefr  is  Cesar 
Bank,  lat.  2°  14'  45"  S.,  long.  43»  27'  28"  W.,  and  9  miles  E.  i  N.  firom  the 
lighthouse.  From  this  point  the  reefs  form  a  girdle  of  coral,  extending  to  the 
westward,  round  the  North  part  of  the  island :  and  to  the  southward  to  abreast 
the  point  of  Mnngues  Seccos.  There  are  several  openings  through  this  chain 
towards  the  East,  and  the  depths  within  it  vary  irregularly  from  1  to  7 
fiftthoms.  Outside  it  is  steep-to,  13  or  15  fkthoms  being  found  almost  dose  up 
to  the  breakers. 

Anehorage. — The  most  practicable  passage  through  these  ree&  is  that  nm- 
ning  in  between  the  ree&  and  Point  Mangues  Seccos  to  abreast  the  mouth  of 
the  River  Preha^  which  enters  the  bay  at  about  1^  mile  South  of  the  pcnnt. 
The  least  depth  in  this  winding  channel  is  8^  fathoms ;  and  having  passed 
about  4  or  5  miles  through  the  channel,  you  will  find  a  most  excellent  anchor- 
age, about  2i  miles  W.N.W.  from  Point  Mangues  Seccos,  well  sheltered  from 
wind  and  sea.  In  passing  through  the  channel  it  will  be  prudent  to  nend  a 
boat  on  before.  Anchorage  may  also  be  found  off  the  entrance  of  this  channel^ 
3  miles  from  land,  in  5  fathoms  water,  Monro  Viado  bearing  South,  and  tho 
lighthouse  of  Sta.  Anna  on  the  horizon.  West 
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San  Jose'  Bay,^To  the  AVest  of  Sta.  jVnna  Island  the  coast  runs  to  the 
SAV.,  forming  the  bay  of  San  Jose  which  is  limited  on  the  West  by  Maranham 
Island.  All  this  bay  is  filled  up  with  sand  banks,  which  generally  lie  in  a 
N.W*  and  S.E,  direction,  caused  by  the  diruction  of  the  currents.  These  banks 
extend  5  miles  northward  of  the  parullel  of  Sta,  Anna  lighthoufie.  Their  outer 
limit  is  called  the  Coroa  Grande^  the  j^rcater  part  of  which  breaks,  being  very 
steep-to,  and  generally  out  of  sight  of  land.  Should  you  find  your  vessel  in 
among  these  banks,  the  best  way  out  is  to  steer  to  the  N,E.,  which  is  the 
general  direetion  of  the  channels  between  thera.  The  best  of  these  channels 
lies  just  to  the  westward  uf  Sta.  Anna  Island ;  the  currents  through  them  are 
very  rapid.  The  Coroa  Grande  has  its  N.E.  extremity  in  lat*  2*^  IT  30'^  S., 
long.  43='  61'  38'  W.,  and  its  West  extremity  10  miles  North  of  the  East  ex- 
tremity of  Maranham  Island. 

Three  Brothers  Shoal* — lliis  shoal,  long  since  considered  as  not  existing, 
was  again  reported  in  18GS-  In  November,  1868,  the  ship  T/tree  Brothers^ 
having  lost  sight  of  Sta.  Anna  light  15  miles  to  the  S.E.»  and  running  for  Ma- 
ranham with  a  fresh  breeze,  passed  nearly  an  hour  on  a  shoaU  which  they  con* 
eidered  to  be  in  lat.  2°  T  S.,  long.  43^ 48' 38'  W,,  18  miles  N.E.  from  the  N.E. 
point  of  Maranham  Island,  thus  lying  in  the  route  most  Used  by  vessels,  and 
most  recommended  by  the  best  pilots.  If  the  ship  Three  Brothers  did  not 
pass  over  the  outer  part  of  the  Coroa  Grande,  this  must  be  a  bank  which  only 
shows  itself  hy  breakers  in  very  rough  weather,  as  its  position  is  so  often  passed 
near*     Its  existence  may  be  considered  douhi/itl. 


From  C£aba  to  Mahakham,  bt  Captaix  Hewett,  B.N. 


**  From  Ceara  the  coast  trends  N.W,  by  W.,  35  leagues,  to  Point  Tapaji^ 
and  thence  West,  10  leagues,  to  Jcricoacoara,  the  deplli  gradually  increasing 
otT-shore :  but  a  N.AV.  course  should  be  pursued,  in  order  to  avoid  the  shoal 
jiarts  of  the  Bank  of  Caracu.  Having  run  100  miles  upon  the  N.W.  course* 
allowing  IJ  mile  per  hour  for  the  current's  asi^istance,  in  soundings  varying' 
from  II  to  20  fathoms,  change  the  course  to  W.  ^  N.,  which  is  nearly  the 
direction  of  the  coast  from  Jericoacoara  to  Mangues  Point ;  and  it  will  give  I 
you  a  sight  of  the  land  as  far  as  the  Island  of  Sta.  Anna. 

"  When  ships  are  bound  to  Maranham,  from  seaward,  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  make  the  land  considerably  to  the  eastward,  as  the  currents  in  general 
set  very  strongly  between  W.  ^  S.  and  W.N.W.  If,  in  endeavouring  to  make 
the  land,  you  should  be  in  latitude  about  3°  S,,  on  discovering  it,  j^ou  will  be 
off  Mount  Melangia,  or  between  it  and  Ceara ;  if  t!ie  latter,  three  other  moun-  I 
.tains  will  be  observed  to  S.S.E.,  lying  nearly  S.E.  and  N,W.  of  each  other, 
which  mountiiins  are  about  7  leagues  to  the  westward  of  Ceara,  and  are  easily 
ieen  fi-om  that  place.  About  this  part  of  the  coast  you  will  have  a  bottom  of 
fine  sand  and  shells. 

*'  If  you  should  make  land  when  you  consider  yourself  in  from  lat  2^  15'  S, 
to  2^^  30'  S.,  and  have  a  bottom  of  small  red  and  white  stones,  you  will  be  ofT 
Jericoacoara.  If  the  bottom  consists  of  yellow,  blue,  and  red  stones,  you  w^Lll 
be  off  the  Paranahtha  or  Tamonia^  and  three  mountains,  lying  nearly  in  the 
toeridian  of  each  other,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter,  will  be  seen. 
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"  The  whole  coast  from  Point  Macoripe  to  Paranahiba  is  aandj  to  about  half 
n  league  inland,  whence  it  appears  well  cultivated ;  so  that  it  is  easily  distin- 
guishable from  the  coast  between  Paranahiba  and  Green  Mangues  (Mangroves) 
Point,  which  consists  of  nothing  but  sand,  without  the  least  sign  of  vegetation. 

"  Inclining  to  the  shore,  and  observing  the  Lanqoes  or  sand-hills  well,  as  you 
pass  along,  the  entrance  of  the  River  Pergpiigas  will  easily  be  distinguished. 
The  sand  will  now  begin  to  assume  a  higher  and  more  irregular  appearance; 
this  height  and  irregularity  does  not^  however,  deserve  the  appellation  of  hills. 
When  the  Pergmgas  bears  S.S.E.>  you  will  begin  to  shoalen  your  water  to  8 
or  9  fathoms,  but  a  steady  course  should  be  pursued^  as  you  will  presently  pasa 
a  spit  formed  by  the  sand  washed  from  the  river,  and  which,  meeting  the 
natural  course  of  the  current  in  the  offing,  inclines  it  to  N.W. 

**  If  the  day  should  be  far  advanced,  when  you  are  off  this  part  of  the  coast, 
haul  to  the  wind  under  topsails  and  foresails  for  the  night,  standing  off  into 
22  or  24  fathoms,  and  on  into  12  or  14  fathoms.  It  would  be  advisable  to  haul 
the  wind  before  you  are  past  the  Perguigas,  as  otherwise  you  may  be  short  of 
daylight  for  the  operations  of  the  ensuing  day.  At  daylight  you  may  bear  up 
under  all  sail,  pursuing  the  former  course  and  distance  from  the  shore,  and 
toward  the  conclusion  of  the  sand-banks  (Langoes)  the  land  will  b^;in  to 
appear  a  little  more  fertile,  and  Green  Mangues  Point  will  easily  be  distin- 
guished. 

**  When  you  lose  sight  of  the  Island  of  Sta.  Anna,  bearing  about  S.S.E.,  you 
will  be  abreast  of  the  Great  Crown  Bank  (  Coroa  Orande\  and  should  keep  a 
good  look-out  to  the  southward  from  the  mast-head ;  and  if  breakers  should 
be  discovered,  or  if  you  shoalen  your  water  to  less  than  18  fathoms^  hatd  out 
half  a  point,  but  no  more.  Your  distance  to  be  run  on  a  N.W.  by  W%  course 
will  be  about  13  miles,  and  on  the  westerly  course  11  miles,  including  1  mile 
per  hour  upon  each  for  the  assistance  of  the  current,  before  you  alter  the  conrsa 
to  W.S.W.,  which  having  done,  without  fear,  look  out  for  Mount  Itacolumi 
ahead,  and  the  Tapitapera  coast  on  the  port  bow."  This  mountain,  with  its 
lighthouse  and  coast,  are  described  hereafter. 

M.  Rou&sin  says  that  the  breakers  of  the  Coroa  Grande,  with  those  of  tlie 
Isle  of  Sta.  Anna,  may  sometimes  in  clear  weather  be  seen  from  the  mast-head 
at  9  miles  off,  and  from  the  deck  of  a  small  vessel,  at  half  this  dittanw^ 
They  are  divided  into  several  groups,  and  always  show,  although  the  tide  rises 
12ft.  The  only  difference  in  their  appearance  is  produced  by  the  state  of  thf 
tide,  or  the  greater  or  less  elevation  of  the  waves. 

Chi  approaching  the  Coroa  Grande  from  the  North,  when  the  sky  is  not 
clear,  you  may  distinguish  the  coast  of  Maranham  Island  from  that  of  Sta. 
Anna  by  its  being  higher,  wooded,  the  configuration  varied,  and  a  bald  white 
shore  on  the  North. 


MAEAHHAM.  — DESCRIPTION,    &c.  — The    Bay    of    San    Marcoi, 

Maranhao,  or  Maranham,  is  comprised  between  the  Island  of  Maranham  and 

the  continental  coast  on  the  West.     Its  principal  entrance  lies  N.N.E.  and 

S.S.W.     The  bay  is  navigable,  in  the  greater  part  of  its  extent,  for  large 
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veasels  ;  and  vessels  may  anchor  before  the  Harbour  of  St.  Lutz,  the  princlpul 
part  of  the  bay,  situate  on  the  coast  of  Mnranham  Island. 

The  entrance  of  ihc  bay*  being  limited  on  each  side  by  dangerous  shoals, 
mu^t  be  approached  with  caution.  It  was  surveyed,  with  the  coast  to  th© 
eastward,  in  1866-7»  by  Capt.  Mouchez,  of  the  French  navy, 

SHOALS  IE  Maranhain  Bay, — At  5  miles  westward  of  the  West  point  of 
Coroa  Grande  the  Bank  do  Mew  commences,  which  thence  extends  S.W.  8 
milesi,  with  an  average  width  of  half  a  mile.  Its  least  depth  is  2  fathoms  at 
low  water,  10  miles  N.E.  by  N.  i  N.  from  the  light  of  San  Marcos;  the  general 
depth  over  it  is  3  to  4  fathoms.  To  the  eastward  of  the  Bank  do  Meio  llc^ 
many  small  banks  between  il  and  the  West  side  of  the  Coroa  Grande.  Thero 
is,  however,  a  navigable  channel  just  to  the  East  of  the  Bank  do  Meio. 

Between  this  bank  and  Alcantara  you  find  the  depth  18  to  22  fathoms, 
this  being  the  entrance  through  which  vessels  pass  up  to  Mara nh am*  The 
South  extremity  of  the  Bank  do  Meio  lies  E,  by  S.  i  S.  from  a  remarkable  red 
spot  in  the  cliffs  at  Pirarema  Point. 

San  Marcos  Bank,  of  sand  and  coral,  commences  at  1  mile  N.E.  from  the 
San  Marcos  light.  It  is  2^  miles  long,  E*N.E.  and  W.S.W*,  and  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  wide.  There  is  a  2 -fathoms  channel  between  it  and  the  coast,  A 
small  detached  shoal,  named  the  Baixo  de  Parola,  lies  1  mile  from  its  ea^em 
end* 

Cerca  Bank,  lying  off  the  entrance  to  the  Port  of  Maranham,  is  3  milea 
long,  N.K.  find  S.W,,  and  nearly  half  a  mile  broad.  It  breaks  throughout  its 
length,  as  little  as  3  ft.  of  water  being  found  on  it  at  low  water.  Its  S,W. 
point  lies  3  miles  W»  J  N.  from  Point  San  Marcos,  The  currents  run  very 
ttrong  over  this  bank*  and  vessels  often  lose  their  anchors  on  it- 

€oroa  daa  Almas,  Feizada  Bank. — This  bank,  lying  5  miles  N.W.  from 
the  Meio  Bank,  and  6  or  7  miles  from  the  coast  of  Alcantara,  forms  the  West 
side  of  the  channel.  Only  its  southern  part  is  dangerous,  where  there  is  but 
3  ft.  of  water.  This  is  cleared  by  not  shutting  in  Point  Tatinga  with  Point 
Raymondo.  These  two  points  in  Hoe,  about  S.W»,  lead  just  outside  the 
danger. 

Throughout  all  the  rest  of  the  Peixada  Bank,  which  is  9  miles  long,  N.N,E. 
and  S.S.W.,  the  depths  varj'  between  3^  and  6  fathoms.  The  North  extremity 
of  the  hank  lies  12  miles  E.  J  N.  of  Itacolorai  light,  and  lOi  miles  N.W.  J  W. 
from  theN.W.  breakers  of  the  Coroa  Grande.  Between  this  bank  and  the  coast 
is  a  channel  of  tO  or  11  fathoms,  not  much  used, 

Itacolomi  Bank»  and  the  Coroa  doB  Ovoi. — These  two  banks,  on  which 
there  are  many  shoal  spots,  situated  between  the  bearings  East  and  N.  by  W. 
from  the  Itacolomi  lighthouse,  are  joined  up  to  the  coasts  hut,  being  well  with- 
out the  usual  track  of  vessels,  are  little  dangerous.  The  Coroa  dos  Ovos  forms 
a  line  of  breakers,  nmning  parallel  with  the  coast,  at  5  or  6  miles  from  it.  The 
Itacolomi  Bank  projects  for  8  miles  N.E.  by  E-  from  the  lighthouse*  into  4 
fathonxs  water. 

COASTS  of  Maranhwn  Bay.— All  the  coasts  of  this  bay  are  less  than  150 
or  200  fL  in  height,  and  visible  at  about  1 7  miles  off.  It  presents  every  form 
of  cliff,  crowned  with  vegetation.  The  outline  is  very  regular,  and  it  is  only 
by  the  marks  on  the  cliffs,  and  the  little  elevations,  that  you  can  tell  your 
uosition. 
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In  coming  from  the  N.E.,  and  approaching  the  West  part  of  the  Coroa 
Grande,  the  first  part  of  the  Island  of  Maranham,  which  yon  will  see  is  the 
line  of  trees  crowning  the  Morro  Aracaji^  215  ft.  high,  which  lies  9  miles 
E.  by  N.  of  San  Marcos  light.  This,  the  highest  land  of  all  the  bay,  is 
Tisible  at  19  miles.  Shortly  after  sighting  this  land  yon  will  be  very  close  up 
to  the  banks,  and  then  will  appear  a  second  clump  of  trees  to  the  East  oif 
the  Morro  Aracaji  and  the  two  white  downs  forming  the  N.E.  point  of  the 
island. 

The  Mortp  Alto  is  the  first  land  seen  on  the  West  side  of  Maranham ;  it  is 
1^  mile  to  the  East  of  San  Marcos,  180  ft  high,  and  visible  17  miles  off.  It 
appears  as  if  vertically  striped  with  white. 

San  Marcos  Point,  and  Light^The  lighthouse  of  San  Marcos  is  placed  on 
the  summit  of  the  cliff,  which  terminates  the  island  of  Maranham  to  the  West. 
It  stands  on  an  old  fort,  and  shows  a  fixed  hrighi  light,  elevated  180  ft.,  and 
visible  10  miles.  San  Marcos  Point  is  surrounded  by  a  reef,  which  extends 
2  or  8  cables  off  it. 

To  the  southward  of  San  Marcos  Point  the  coast  is  formed  by  a  low  tongue 
of  sand,  1  \  mile  long,  which  extends  in  a  S.  W.  direction,  and  forms  Pmmit 
Areia,  at  the  northern  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  Mftranlumi ;  on  it  is 
the  small  fort  of  San  Antonio.  A  sand-bank  extends  about  7  cables  off  shore 
along  this  piece  of  coast,  and  vessels  should  keep  about  1  mile  off  to  avoid  it. 

Opposite  Areia  Point  the  South  side  of  the  channel  is  formed  of  sand-banks. 
This  channel  runs  in  a  W.N.W.  and  E.S.E.  direction.  A  lantern  is  shown 
behind  the  South  angle  of  San  Antonio  Fort,  and  in  such  a  position  that  it  is 
only  visible  when  bearing  E.S.E.,  thus  forming  a  leading  light  into  the 
channel.  You  may  pass  close  to  Areia  Point,  as  the  shore  is  nearly  steep-to. 
For  a  steamer,  the  entrance  is  very  easy  by  night  or  day.  More  full  directions 
for  entering  will  be  given  presently. 

ST.  LinZ. — The  city  of  St.  Luiz,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Mam«lifmi^ 
and  the  seat  of  government,  is  built  on  a  tongue  of  land  between  two  riven, 
and  occupies  two  small  hills,  situate  at  a  short  distance  East  and  West  frooi 
each  other,  and  separated  by  a  little  valley.  Several  buildings  are  remarkable 
for  their  size,  particularly  the  public  edifices,  of  which  the  principal  is  the 
cathedral,  occupying  the  North  side  of  a  sqiuure  covered  with  grass,  and  lying 
before  the  palace  of  government.  The  streets  are  generally  at  right  angles, 
but  the  inequality  of  the  ground  renders  a  walk  fatiguing,  the  roads  being 
8teep.  It  has  a  good  hospital  for  merchant  seamen,  supported  by  a  charge  on 
nhipping.  The  population  of  the  town  in  1866  was  about  80,000,  of  which  M 
were  English,  36  French,  and  3,000  Portuguese.  The  population  of  the  pco* 
vince  in  1875  amounted  to  359,040.  In  1865,  104  vessels,  of  25,846  total 
tonnage,  visited  the  port,  of  which  42  vessels,  or  11,809  tons,  were  British. 
The  principal  exports  are  coffee,  wool,  cotton,  rice,  sugar,  and  hides,  &o.  Im« 
portations  from  England  principally  consist  of  iron,  steel,  and  coal.  This  is 
the  only  port  in  the  province  having  a  custom-house,  and  where  foreign  Tossola 
can  trade.  Steamers  ply  between  Maranham  and  the  towns  on  the  rivers  in 
the  interior. 

With  regard  to  the  winds  and  other  phenomena,  the  year  may  be  here 
divided  into  two  seasons;  winter,  which  begins  in  December  and  ends  in  May; 
and  summer,  which  prevails  during  the  other  six  months.    The  first  of  these 
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two  eeaaoDs  is  that  of  the  rains,  which  fall  ahimtkntly,  with  the  wind  gene- 
rally between  East  and  North,  and  are  accompanied  by  violent  storms, 
especially  in  the  months  of  Febrnar\%  March,  April,  and  part  of  June.  The 
thunder  and  lightning  are  then  almost  permanent,  and  in  the  squalls  the  wind 
blows  from  the  North  to  the  S.W.  by  S,  Nevertheless,  they  do  not  experience 
at  Maranham  hurricanet^  properly  so  called ;  and,  even  in  the  worst  time^, 
there  are  long  intenr^ls  of  tolerable  weather.  There  are  frequent  falls  of  rain 
in  the  summer ;  and,  in  this  season,  the  regular  winds  are  mostly  from  E.S.E. 
lo  N.E.  by  the  East,  these  being  the  general  winds. 

The  air  at  Maranham  is  generally  healthy,  but  in  the  season  of  the  raiiui 
fevers  of  a  dangerous  nature  at  times  prevail,  though  they  commonly  yield  to 
appropriate  treatnaent. 

Water  can  be  procured  alongside  at  from  6«.  to  8.t.  a  ton ;  provisionii  and 
cattle  may  he  procured,  but  are  generally  very  dear ;  coal  is  to  be  obtained. 
Vesciels  can  be  repaired,  and  can  also  heave  down.  Pilod  will  board  vessels 
making  the  usual  signals,  gexicrally  inside  the  Meto  Bank, 
i  To  Uie  Scmth  of  Medo  Island  is  one  of  the  best  anchorages  in  Maranham 
Bay  ;  here  the  currents  are  less  strong,  and  the  sen  less  agitated  by  the  wind, 
than  at  the  other  anchorages  in  tlic  bay«  Large  vessels,  whose  di'uught  of 
water  will  not  allow  them  to  pass  up  to  the  town,  usually  anchor  here,  as  do 
often  those  which  come  here  for  repairs. 

The  Coftflt  of  Alcantara,  forming  the  West  side  of  Maranham  Bay,  is  com- 
prised between  Point  Itacolomi  and  the  Kiver  Aura,  near  to  the  town  of 
Alcantara.  The  coast  is  formed  of  reddish  cliffs,  about  150  It.  high,  backed 
in  many  places  by  sand-hills. 

Alcantara* — The  small  town  of  Alcantara  is  situated  at  the  South  extremity 
of  the  coast  we  have  just  described,  at  the  northern  side  of  the  entrance  to  the 
River  Aura.  You  will  distinguish  the  steeples  of  the  town  when  approaching 
8an  Marcos  Point. 

There  is  a  good  anchorage  in  front  of  the  town,  large  vessels  being  able  to 
anchor  at  IJ  or  2  miles  from  it  in  10  or  11  fathoms,  with  Point  Tatinga 
bearing  N.  by  E.,  and  the  South  point  of  Livramento  Issiand  W.  i  N.  Small 
vessels  anchor  in  2  to  3  fathoms,  a  mile  to  the  N.W,,  having  a  small  1 -fathom 
bank  half  a  mile  South  of  them.  Alcantara  is  only  \^sited  by  a  few  coasters, 
which  come  here  for  cotton.  A  small  light  is  said  to  be  shown  on  the  shore 
Bouth  of  the  town. 

Point  Tatinga,  2  miles  East  of  Alcantara,  is  one  of  the  best  marked  points 
on  this  coast,  as  it  is  surmounted  by  a  hillock,  and  there  is  also  a  conspicuous 
white  down  at  half  a  mile  North  of  it,  midway  between  it  and  Port  liay- 
mondo^  which  is  high,  and  has  red  cliffs.  At  3  miles  N.N.E.  of  Point  Raj- 
mondo  is  Point  Pirarema^  also  having  red  cliffs.  To  the  South  of  this  point 
is  a  very  remarkable  red  f^pot  in  the  cliffs,  which  is  hidden  by  Point  Pirarema 
to  the  northward.  From  this  spot  the  South  end  of  the  Bank  do  Meio  beara 
E.  by  S.  i  S. 

Morro  Alegre,  2  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Point  Pirarema,  shows  only  a  little 
above  the  cliffs,  but  it  is  remarkable  as  the  highest  land  on  this  coast,  which 
is  formed  of  downs  and  cliffs  alternately,  gradually  diminishing  in  height  to 
Itacolomi  Point.  Point  Pirajuba  and  Point  Canavieiras  are  not  recognisable^ 
except  when  bearing  N.W, 
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ITACOLOHI  POIHT,  and  LIOHTHOITSE.— The  ligbthoose  u  a  quadran- 
gular building,  75  ft.  bigb,  on  tbe  cliff  of  Mount  Itacolomi,  the  sides  of  wbieb 
face  the  cardinal  points.  It  shows  a  revolving  light,  red  and  bright  alter- 
nately, elevated  147  ft.  and  visible  15  miles.  Each  flash  lasts  50  seconds,  and 
there  is  an  eclipse  of  50  seconds  between  each  flash. 

On  approaching  Mount  Itacolomi,  it  appears  in  tbe  shape  of  a  gunner's 
quoin,  and  is  remarkable  only  from  the  low  land  in  the  vicinity.  From  the 
lighthouse  on  Sta.  Anna  Island  it  bears  W.  by  N.  about  50  miles. 

Morro  Itacolomi,  270  ft.  high,  situated  at  1  mile  W.N.W.  from  the  light- 
house, is  the  most  easily  recognised  point  of  this  coast,  as  it  is  far  the  highest 
land  in  the  vicinity,  and  is  first  seen  at  20  miles  off.  In  coming  from  the 
eastward,  when  this  mount  comes  in  sight,  you  will  know  that  you  are  to 
the  West  of  the  Coroa  Grande,  and  may  steer  to  pass  to  the  West  of  the 
Bank  do  Meio. 


GENERAL  DIRECTIONS  FOR  MARANHAM,  BY  CAPTAIN 
MOUCHEZ. 

Making  the  land  about  Maranham  has  been  justly  considered  one  of  the 
most  difficult  spots  on  the  coast  of  Brasil,  and  the  frequent  shipwrecks  which 
have  taken  place  without  the  entrance  of  the  port  fully  justifies  this  opinion. 
These  have  been  caused  in  a  great  measm-e  by  the  want  of  reliable  charts  and 
directions. 

The  tides  are  very  strong,  and  these,  combined  with  the  general  current  to 
the  W.N.W.,  occasion  many  variations  from  the  right  track,  at  the  very  time 
when  it  is  most  necessary  to  know  the  position  of  the  vessel  with  accuracy. 
Our  surveys  in  the  LamotU  Piquet  have,  I  hope,  dispelled  a  great  part  of  the 
difficulties  of  this  landfall,  by  fixing  with  accuracy  the  limits  of  all  dangers, 
and  drawing  up  reliable  charts,  in  which  may  be  clearly  seen  the  best  route 
to  follow. 

Nearly  all  directions  recommend  making  the  land  on  the  coast  of  the 
Lan^oes,  where  there  is  a  stretch  of  10  leagues  of  white  sand  downs,  a  sight  of 
which  will  show  with  certainty  your  position.  If  uncertain  of  your  longitude 
I  think  this  is  prudent,  as  the  winds  and  currents  will  carry  you  towards  the 
West;  but  knowing  your  longitude  within  8  or  10  miles,  it  is  much  preferable 
to  make  for  the  N.E.  point  of  Sta.  Anna  Island. 

If  you  are  obliged  to  make  the  land  at  the  Langoes,  do  so  only  during  the 
day,  and  change  your  course  to  W.N.W.  immediately  you  see  the  land  fmoi 
the  bridge  of  Uie  ship,  in  order  to  avoid  the  banks  Ijring  off  shore  for  6  or  7 
miles,  the  land  being  only  visible,  in  clear  weather,  14  or  15  miles.  Nearly 
all  the  enquiries  by  consuls  into  the  causes  of  shipwreck,  show  them  to  have 
occurred  from  vessels  approaching  the  shore  after  having  sighted  land,  or 
approachmg  it  when  obscured  by  fog  or  rain. 

The  banks  are  very  steep-to,  the  depths  changing  suddenly  lh>m  11  to  2 
or  2^  fathoms,  so  that  sounding  is  of  very  little  use  unless  made  regnlarlyy 
and  in  certain  cases  give  a  fiedse  confidence,  whiob  tends  to  bring  about  an 
accident* 
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Having  determined  to  make  this  low  shore  bordered  with  bonks,  yon 
fihoald  not  do  so  except  with  great  caution,  and  only  with  a  clear  atmcksphere^ 
Mhen  the  land  is  to  be  seen  at  12  or  15  miles.  At  night,  approach  no  nearer 
than  in  16  or  18  fathoms,  which  indicates  the  limits  of  the  TLSibility  Off  the 

coast. 

Tides* — The  tides  at  Maranham  are  regular,  and,  being  very  strong,  it  is  in- 
dif^pensablc  to  calculate  the  exact  ttme  for  the  day  on  which  you  make  thi 
land,  in  order  to  allow  for  the  effect  of  the  stream  on  your  course. 

The  flood  tide  runs  to  the  S.W,  in  the  direction  of  tbe  general  trend  of  the 
banks,  the  ebb  to  N.E, ;  the  rate  is  2  or  3  knots  near  these  banks,  and  1^  to  2 
knots  a  few  miles  without.  The  course  of  a  vessel  will  be  much  altered  by 
these  streaTBs,  and  you  should  he  continually  noting  your  position. 

It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  without  Santa  Anna  Island  at  6^  10"; 
the  water  rises  13  ft.  on  the  exterior  banks.  In  the  port  of  Maranham  ebb 
commences  half  an  hour  earlier  than  it  does  at  Sta.  Anna,  At  San  Luijs  de 
Maranhao  it  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  6**  59™;  the  rise  18  ft.  6 
inches  at  spring  tides,  and  from  9  fl.  10  inches  to  II  ft.  6  inches  at  neaps. 

From  the  Langoes  to  Maranham. — Having  sighted  the  Langoes  you  pro- 
ceed in  a  N.W.  by  W.  ^  W.  direction,  keeping  3  or  4  miles  without  the  dan- 
gerous Cruz  Bank.  You  will  see  in  succession  the  Jlorro  Alegres,  Morro 
Viado,  and  the  wooded  point  of  Mangues  Verdes,  which  ends  the  white  sand- 
hills. Keeping  in  14  or  16  fathoms,  you  will  find  more  mud  mixed  with  the 
sand  and  gi-avel  when  to  the  West  of  Mangues  Verdes,  than  to  the  East  of 
that  point.  I'he  water  is  generally  muddy  at  the  entrance,  and  this  might 
mislead,  as  it  haa  the  appcarnncc  of  bebig  of  little  depth.  This  muddy  water 
is  found  sometimes  to  extend  a  long  way  into  the  sea. 

To  the  West  of  the  Morro  Viado  commences  the  diingerous  reef  of  Santa 
Anna,  of  which  the  outermost  part  is  named  Cesar  Bank,  before  described. 
This  bank,  which  will  be  known  by  its  breakers,  you  leave  3  or  4  miles  to  the 
South.  But  they  may  be  approached  closer  if  more  convenient,  being  very 
steep-to.  Having  made  out  the  island  of  Sta.  Anna,  continue  W.  j^  N,  or 
N.W.  by  W.  J  W.,  according  to  the  tide. 

If  you  make  the  land  at  this  island  from  the  N.E.  you  ehould  keep  well  off 
to  the  northward,  as  hereafter  described.  By  night  the  light  is  visible  13  or  14 
miles,  and  disappears  when  brought  to  bear  East  of  S,6,E,  When  on  the 
meriditui  of  Sta.  j\nna  Island,  at  2  or  3  leagues  to  the  North,  steer  to  the 
N.W\,  until  you  lose  sight  of  the  land  to  the  S,E.,  in  order  to  clear  the  dan* 
gerous  Coroa  Grande.  Having  lost  sight  of  Sta.  Anna  Island,  18  miles  to  the 
8.E.,  steer  W.S.W.  if  ebb,  and  W.N.W.  if  flood  tide;  and  having  run 
15  miles  in  this  direction,  you  will  come  in  sight  of  Murro  Itacolomi,  which 
first  appears  as  an  island ;  you  now  steer  to  the  S.W.  to  enter  the  channel, 
when  you  will  come  in  sight  of  the  Alcantara  coast,  with  its  red  cliffs  and  tlie 
Morro  Alegre  before  described-  You  will  also  see  the  Mono  Alto,  near 
Maranham,  which,  kept  bearing  S.  by  W.  or  S.  hy  W.  |  W.,  will  lead  through 
the  best  part  of  the  channel.  As  before  stated,  the  points  Tatinga  and  Kay- 
mondo  in  line  lead  just  clear  of  the  dangerous  Coroa  das  Almas,  lying  off 
Itncolomi.  In  approaching  Itacolomi  at  night,  13  or  14  £Eithoms  will  be 
found  when  the  light  should  be  seen.  If  from  any  cause  the  light  should  not 
be  seen,  and  the  depths  decrease  to  10  or  9  fathoms,  you  are  approaching  thfrj 
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Bank  Do  Meio  or  Itacolomi,  and  it  would  be  prudent  to  anchor  and  wait  for 
daylight. 

There  is  no  need  to  allow  for  the  tide  in  proceeding  to  the  8.W.,  as  its  only 
effect  is  to  increase  or  retard  the  speed  of  the  vessel.  If,  on  arriving  off  Sta. 
Anna  Island  at  night,  you  wish  to  wait  for  daylight,  keep  the  light  bearing 
between  S.S.E.  and  S.S.W. 

Pilots  do  not  board  until  you  are  within  2  or  3  miles  of  San  Marcos  Point, 
and  from  thence  conduct  you  into  the  port.  The  pilotage  service  is  not  well 
conducted,  and  causes  many  complaints.  A  lightvessel  and  pilot  station 
near  the  S.E.  point  of  the  Coroa  Orande,  would  add  much  to  the  safety  of 
this  port. 

Anchorages. — Not  wishing  or  not  being  able  to  enter  the  Port  of  San  Luis 
de  Maranhao,  you  have  a  choice  of  three  anchorages,  the  first  of  which  is  that 
of  Alagoas,  l^  or  2  miles  N.E.  of  the  light  of  San  Marcos,  in  depths  of  10  or 
12  fiithoms,  fine  sand ;  here  the  sea  is  often  rough  during  fr^sh  breezes  from 
the  East  or  N.E.  Besides  its  inconvenience  in  being  so  far  from  the  port,  the 
tides  do  not  help  you  to  gain  the  entrance.  The  second  anchorage  is  between 
the  entrance  of  the  port  and  the  Bank  da  Cerca.  This  is  the  nearest  anchorage 
to  the  port,  but  it  has  the  inconvenience  of  strong  currents,  and  the  risk  of 
losing  anchors  on  the  patches  of  rocks  which  lie  in  different  part.  The 
bottom  is  sand  and  madrepores,  overlying  a  bed  of  rock.  The  third  anchorage 
is  that  previously  mentioned,  lying  to  the  South  of  Point  Itaqui  and  Medo 
Island.  Here  is  perfect  shelter  at  all  times,  and  the  currents  are  not  strong. 
The  only  inconvenience  is  its  being  6  or  7  miles  from  the  town. 

Those  vessels  whose  draught  will  not  allow  them  to  enter  the  harbour  of 
St.  Luiz,  and  which  may  require  some  repair,  may  find  a  tranquil  anchorage 
in  the  little  bay  or  cove  of  Ataki,  to  the  S. W.  of  Maranham,  having  a  bottom 
of  mud  or  oaze,  with  15  or  16  fathoms  of  water ;  the  current  leas  rapid  than 
before  St.  Luiz,  and  the  sea  always  smooth.  After  doubling  the  Island  Medo 
on  the  West,  the  distance  to  it  is  between  1  and  2  miles. 

In  anchoring  care  is  at  all  times  required,  in  order  to  avoid  damage  to  chains 
or  anchors,  either  by  casting  anchor  on  the  rocky  patches  or  on  the  beds  of 
tenacious  clay,  which  latter,  by  stopping  the  vessel  too  suddenly  in  the  strong 
current,  will  cause  a  strain  on  the  cable. 

DirectionB  for  entering  the  Port— Approach  from  the  North  with  the  light 
of  San  Marcos  bearing  S.  ^  W.  or  S.  by  W.,  and  round  the  point  at  1  or  1^ 
mile  distance,  in  order  to  avoid  the  shoals  which  surround  it.  Care  must  also 
be  taken  to  avoid  the  Cerca  Bank,  which  does  not  always  break.  From  abreast 
San  Marcos  Point,  steer  S.W.  i  W.  or  S.W.  i  S.,  parallel  with  the  shore, 
avoiding  the  shoal  water  which  lies  off  it. 

The  entrance  to  the  port  is  narrow,  and  runs  in  an  E.S.E.  and  W.N.W. 
direction.  There  is  a  depth  over  the  shallowest  part  of  the  bar  of  18|  ft.  at 
low  water  and  30  ft.  at  high  water.  At  low  water  the  edge  of  the  dry  banks 
on  either  side  indicates  the  limits  of  the  channel,  the  banks  being  very  steep* 
to ;  but  at  high  water,  when  these  banks  are  covered,  you  must  enter  with 
the  fort  on  Point  Areia  bearing  E.S.E.,  steering  more  to  one  bank  or  the  other, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  current,  N.E.  or  S.W.  Sailing  vessels 
always  find  a  di£Bcuhy  in  entering,  as  the  wind  is  seldom  fiivourable;  steamers 
find  an  easy  entrance,  and  could  do  without  the  assistance  of  a  piloty  if  it  were 
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not  compulsory  to  take  one.  You  may  pass  within  a  cablets  length  of  Point 
Areia*  As  before  stated,  a  light  is  shown  at  Point  Areia,  only  in  the  direc* 
tioQ  of  the  entrance  of  the  channel.  Merchant  vesaels,  waiting  for  the  visit 
of  the  local  authorities,  and  war  vessels,  anchor  half  a  mile  within  Point 
Areia,  near  the  red  cliffs  of  Point  San  Francisco.  They  should  anchor  as  near 
the  cliffs  aa  possible,  in  order  not  to  be  in  the  way  of  vessels  passing  in  and 
out.  The  commercial  port  is  within  a  few  cables  of  the  town.  There  is  always 
less  than  4  or  4J  fathoms  depth  in  these  different  anchorages. 

Leaving  Maranham^^To  leave  Maranham,  you  should  have  everything  in 
readinoiss  to  raise  the  anchor  directly  the  flood  tide  has  finished,  and  the 
ship  has  swung  round  with  the  ebb,  in  order  to  have  full  advantage  of  the 
ebb  flowing  to  the  N,E,,  as  it  is  often  possible  to  get  weU  without  the  Coroa 
das  Alma^  in  one  tide,  by  taking  every  advantage  of  the  ebb  running  to  the 
N.E.  The  first  tack  in  general  clears  the  North  end  of  the  Cerca  Bank ; 
after  this  the  channel  lies  between  the  coast  of  Alcantara,  which  may  be 
approached  within  IJ  mile,  and  the  Meio  Bank.  Having  arrived  abreast  the 
Coroa  das  Almas,  the  tack  to  the  West  is  much  shortened ;  and  to  avoid 
this  bank^  as  before  stated,  you  must  keep  Point  Tatinga  open  of  Point 
Raymondo* 

It  is  no  advantage  to  go  out  by  the  passage  East  of  the  Bank  do  Meio, 
which  is  narrower,  and  has  not  the  advantage  of  so  strong  a  current  as  the 
passage  AVest  of  it.  In  general,  in  tlic  Bays  of  Maranham  and  San  Jose,  the 
strength  of  the  current  increases  with  the  depth.  The  depth  East  of  the 
Bank  do  Meio  is  8  to  11  fathoms,  20  to  22  fathoms  being  found  West  of  it, 
where  the  current  sometimes  runs  4  knots. 

At  6  to  9  miles  East  of  Itacolomi  the  pilot  will  leave  you  with  nothing  to 
fear  but  the  Manoel  Luiz  Reef,  hereafter  described.  If  bound  to  the  East, 
you  must  pay  great  attention  to  the  direction  of  the  tides,  which  run  N.E.  by 
E,  and  S.W.  by  W.,  and  much  stronger  near  the  shore  than  farther  off.  For 
this  reason  it  is  better  to  keep  nearer  the  shore  during  the  ebb  than  during 
the  flood  tide. 

Captain  L.  Tardy  de  Hon  travel  says: — Supposing  a  large  i^hip  wishes  to 
leave  the  Bay  of  San  Marcos,  and  she  is  moored  before  the  entrance  of  the 
port  with  the  wind  from  between  E,N.E.  and  E.S.E.,  she  will  get  under  weigh 
at  high  water,  and  steer  W.N.W.,  to  pass  to  the  South  of  the  Bank  da  Cerca, 
which  will  be  passed  when  the  little  islet  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Isle  do  Medo  lies 
to  the  East  of  the  easternmost  of  the  two  Espera  Isles.  The  lead  will  be  a 
sufficient  guide.  Then  bear  up  as  close  as  possible  to  the  wind,  and  run  oa 
until  yow  are  about  2  miles  from  the  shore  of  the  continent. 

So  long  as  you  are  to  the  South  of  the  white  patch  of  Pirarema  bearing 
W,  J  N.,  you  may  tack  from  one  side  of  the  bay  to  the  other  without  fear  of 
the  Bank  do  Meio ;  but^  when  to  the  North  of  this  bearing,  yun  must  keep 
within  the  foD owing  limits : — ^To  avoid  the  Bank  do  Meio,  you  must,  while  to 
the  South  of  the  high  lands  of  Point  Pirarema,  keep  to  the  West  of  the 
bearing  of  Fort  San  Marcos  S.W.  by  S.  ^  S.,  and  when  you  have  passed  to  the 
North  of  the  parallel  of  the  same  high  lands  of  Pirarema,  you  must  keep 
to  the  West  of  the  bearing  of  the  Point  Tatinga  S.W.  by  W.  The  Coroa 
das  Almas  and  the  Bank  of  Pirajuba  are  cleared  by  keeping  eastward  of  the 
line  of  Point  Tatinga  on  with  Point  Raymondo,  bearing  S.W.  f  S.     These^, 
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banks  being  too  ateep  for  the  lead  to  give  any  indication  on  approaching  them, 
it  will  be  prudent  to  keep  within  the  above  bearings. 

Leaving  the  port  at  high  water  thus,  a  vessel,  though  of  large  draught,  can 
keep  on  the  port  tack  without  fearing  the  Bank  da  Cerca,  on  which  there  wOl 
be  a  depth  of  20  ft  at  high  water.  A  small  vessel  also,  at  any  hour  of  the 
tide,  need  take  no  notice  of  the  Bank  do  Meio,  as  there  is  never  less  than 
12  ft.  on  it  at  low  water ;  and  from  thence  you  may  tack  from  one  side  of  the 
bay  to  the  other,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  Banks  of  Coroa  Grande  to  those  of 
the  Almas ;  but  as  the  ebb  will  be  stronger  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay,  it 
will  be  better  to  tack  in  that  part  of  it.  It  is  for  this  latter  reason  that  the 
pilots  prefer  the  western  passage  for  large  ships  on  leaving  to  the  eastern  poa- 
aage,  in  which,  nevertheless,  the  lead  is  a  better  guide  than  the  first. 

I  would  advise  a  vessel  which,  leaving  too  late,  or  hindered  by  any  cause, 
cannot  get  out  in  a  single  tide,  to  take  the  eastern  channel  in  preference,  in 
order  to  choose  an  anchorage  at  the  end  of  the  ebb  tide.  The  tea  there  is 
quieter,  and  the  bottom  better  than  in  the  western  channel. 

A  vessel  which  has  but  a  short  time  to  stay  in  the  Bay  of  San  Mareos  will 
do  well  to  stop  at  the  anchorage  called,  by  those  who  frequent  the  bay,  the 
Xoad  diu  Alagoat^  to  the  N.E.  of  Fort  Sam  Mareos ;  there  will  be  found  an 
excellent  bottom  in  10  and  1 1  fisithoms  water,  and  the  sea  quiet 

A  vessel  brought  to  the  parallel  of  the  Morro  Itacolomi  is  considered  as 
being  out  of  the  bay,  and  is  then  left  by  the  pilot 


8H0AL  OF  MAVOEL  LXnZ.— This  dangerous  shoal,  which  lies  in  the 
direction  of  N.  by  £.,  77  miles  from  Itacolomi  lighthouse,  was  first  explored 
by  M.  Roussin,  who  ascertained  its  position  in  1820.  It  was  previously 
Imown  only  by  the  number  of  wrecks  which  it  had  occasioned,  and  M.  Roussin 
found  it  to  consist  of  several  groups  of  conical  rocks  even  with  the  water,  and 
separated  by  intervals  unequal  both  in  distance  and  in  depth.  Situate  in  a 
sea  rarely  exposed  to  violent  winds,  this  reef  breaks  only  at  short  intervals  and 
at  low  water.  It  is  therefore  almost  impossible  to  see  it,  unless  when  passing 
very  near.  Nevertheless,  several  rocks  of  the  flat  have  over  them  not  more 
than  from  6  to  16  ft  of  water,  with  8,  10,  and  12  fhthoms  at  their  base. 

The  breakers,  which  rise  instantaneously,  have  the  appearance  of  the  spout- 
ing of  a  whale,  while  the  sea  is  smooth  about  them ;  and,  when  they  cease, 
they  leave  masses  of  white  foam,  which  continue  for  some  time.  When  the 
sky  is  serene,  the  rocks  may  be  seen  under  water,  appearing  like  great  blaok 
patches ;  but  these  are  not  visible  until  too  near  to  be  prudent  for  a  yenA  to 
advance  to  them.  After  two  hours'  flood,  and  only  at  half  a  mile  off,  with  the 
sea  smooth,  no  trace  of  them  will  be  seen. 

M.  Roussin  examined  the  shoal  on  the  East,  the  South,  and  the  West ;  and 
he  pronounces  that  there  can  be  no  other  danger  hereabout  in  these  direc* 
tions ;  but  circumstances  did  not  allow  him  to  complete  an  examination  fhxn 
the  North. 

M.  Roussin's  observations,  at  400  fhthoms  to  the  South  of  the  westernmost 
rocks,  gave  for  the  lat.  O"*  51'  25»  S.,  long.  44''  14'  35'  W.  (corrected  long. 
44**  16'  56"). 
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Da  Sylra.  Without  being  able  to  assert  that  it  may  be  shoal  enough  for  a 
vessel  to  ground  on  in  parts,  I  think  that  it  is  dangerous  to  cross  it  in  bad 
weather,  on  account  of  the  heavy  sea  which  you  may  meet  with.* 

In  1872  a  shoal  was  discovered  by  Captain  Hutchinson  in  the  middle  of 
thr  channel  between  Manoel  Luiz  Bank  and  San  Joao  Islands,  in  lat  1^  4'  8., 
long.  44°  32'  W.  It  has  but  5  fathoms  water  on  it,  and  is  very  steep  on  its 
N.W.  side,  having  22  fathoms  close  to  it. 

This  shoal  is  in  the  usual  track  of  vessels  bound  from  Maranham  to  the 
northward. 


MARANHAM  TO  PARA'. 


PARA',  or  GRAND  PARA',  is  the  northernmost  province  of  Brasil,  and  is 
celebrated  for  its  cotton,  sugar,  india-rubber,  vanilla,  chocolate,  and  coffee. 
The  climate  here  is  very  sultry ;  the  woods  abound  with  valuable  timber,  of 
great  solidity  and  beauty,  and  trees  that  yield  odorous  balsams. 

The  land  is,  almost  without  exception,  of  the  most  fertile  description,  and 
particularly  so  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  rivers  and  on  their  numerous 
islands,  where  the  soil  consists  of  successive  alluvial  deposits  from  4  to  8  ft. 
deep.     The  population,  in  1875,  amounted  to  275,237. 

'Die  voyage  from  Maranham  to  Para'  was  formerly  performed  by  canoes 
coasting  round  not  less  than  thirty-two  bays,  some  of  them  so  broad,  that 
the  opposite  land  is  frequently  invisible.  At  present  the  voyage  is  performed 
in  a  steamboat  in  fr^m  two  to  three  days.  The  coast  is  uniformly  low,  and 
*  much  intersected  with  bays  and  lagoons.  The  southern  mouth  of  the  Amasons 
is  usually  called  the  Para'  River.  The  entrance  is  intricate,  and  by  no  meant 
safe,  as  there  are  no  permanent  landmarks ;  it  lies  between  the  two  dangerous 
shoals  of  Tigioca  and  Braganza.  Vessels  have  been  frequently  wrecked  on 
these,  and  the  crews  have  sometimes  all  perished.  In  descending  the  river 
there  is  little  danger.  If  the  weather  is  clear,  the  breakers  on  the  Tigioca 
and  Braganza  Banks  are  seen  as  the  tide  flows  upwards ;  after  entering  this 
mouth  of  the  Amazons  the  conflict  of  the  ascending  and  descending  waters  is 
called  by  its  aboriginal  name,  pororoca^  and  characterises  the  navigation  for 
some  hundreds  of  miles.  No  sailing  vessel  can  descend  the  river  while  the 
tide  is  rushing  up  from  the  ocean  ;  and  both  in  ascending  and  descending  dis- 
tances are  measured  and  regulated  by  tides.  Para'  is  said  to  be  three  tides 
from  the  ocean,  and  a  vessel  entering  with  the  flood  must  anchor  during  two 
ebb  tides  before  reaching  the  city.  Canoes  and  small  vessels,  to  avoid  any 
danger  from  the  pororoca,  genersJly  lay-to  in  certain  places  called  espenUf  or 
resting-places,  where  the  water  is  little  agitated.  Most  of  the  vessels  used  in 
the  Amazons  are  constructed  with  reference  to  its  tidal  navigation ;  that  iS| 

•  riyta  of  M.  Da  Sylva, — M.  Rouasin  iiiyi  that,  in  1826,  he  wm  apprised  of  the  trittfliMMT 
of  a  group  of  rocks,  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  M.  D«i  Sylva,  an  officer  of  the  Bra- 
mlian  Marine,  and  he  ent'^rs  largely  into  the  question  whether  they  may  not  be  those  of 
Manoel  Luis.  The  position  assigned  to  the  Vigia  of  M.  Da  Sylra  is  U*  3/  8.,  aiid 
44*  17'  W.,  and  it  coosequently  li«s,  according  to  this  account^  21  miles  to  the  northward 
of  that  of  Manoel  Luis. 
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for  floating  with  the  Btreara  rather  thaa  for  aailiiig  before  the  wind,  althoiigh' 
bvlOa  may  often  be  serviceable. 

The  regular  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tides  in  the  AmazouB  \b  obderred  aa  far  as 
the  confluence  of  the  Madeira,  600  miles  above  the  mouth.  The  pororoca  is 
n;uch  more  turbulent  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Island  of  Morajo,  where  the 
mouth  is  broader  and  the  current  more  shallow. 

In  the  following  description  of  the  coasts  between  Maranhara  and  Para',  we 
have  availed  ourselves  of  the  work  of  M.  Tardj  de  MontruTel,  of  the  French 
Marine^  the  surveyor  of  this  portion  of  the  Brasilian  coast,  to  which  we  have 
alluded^  and  also  to  that  of  M.  Ch.  Ph.  de  Kerhaltet.  From  these  observations 
and  surveys  we  have  also  corrected  our  chartSi  by  referring  to  which  these 
directions  will  bo  better  understood, 

Cuma  Bay. — ^From  Itacolomi  Point  the  coast  turns  suddenly  to  the  West, 
and  forms  the  large  Bay  of  Cuma,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  the  town  of  Gui- 
maraes.  This  bay,  encumbered  with  shoals,  has  at  its  mouth  a  small  islnnd, 
called  ItAa  dos  Ovom  or  Taruoca^  and  ofiferfl,  I  have  been  assured,  good  an- 
chorage ;  but  the  channel  leading  to  it  is  shallow^  and  of  difficult  Davigatioii. 
Bereral  rivers,  of  which  the  principal  is  the  Ouimarens^  discharge  thenuelTei 
into  the  bay,  and  cause,  tkroughout  its  extent,  a  strong  tidal  current ;  the 
flood  running  W,S.W.,  and  the  ebb  EJN,E.,  influenced  by  the  East  and  West 
direction  of  the  bay. 

On  the  coast  to  the  North  of  the  Bay  of  Cuma  the  land  is  low  and  wooded, 
but  a  little  inland  there  is  a  striking  ele^^tion  in  lat.  2^  V  15"  S.,  long* 
44*  28'  38"  W.,  and  10  miles  N.N.W.  from  the  Morro  Itacolomi.  This  will 
be  useful  to  vessels  which  have  got  too  far  West  in  entering  the  Bay  of  Maran- 
ham,  to  find  their  position  by. 

At  3  miles  N,  J  W.  from  the  IsIq  dos  Atine,  at  the  entrance  of  Cuma  Bay, 
is  that  of  Tucunanduba^  forming,  mth  Tru  Island,  which  immediately  follows 
it,  the  Bay  of  Tucunanduba.  After  Tru  Island  comes  Foini  Caouca^  where 
the  coast,  running  to  the  West,  forms  the  Bay  of  Cabello  da  Velha^  at  the 
Noi^h  point  of  which  is  the  hie  Many  as.  This  bay  is  deep,  and  receives, 
like  that  of  Cuma,  many  streams  ;  it  affords  anchorage  to  small  vessels,  by  a 
channel  on  the  North  side  ;  but,  like  all  those  on  this  continent,  it  is  of  difficult 
navigation. 

Anibrose  Shoal— It  was  announced  in  1870  that  the  Amhrmt^  steam- vesseU 
discovered  a  shoal,  by  striking  on  it,  at  10  miles  northward  of  the  entrance  of 
Cabello  da  Velha  Bay,  in  lat  V  33'  S.,  long,  44°  37'  W.,  which  places  it  at  5 
miles  to  the  N,E,  of  Mangas  Isle,  It  is  reported  to  extend  2  or  3  miles  in  an 
E.S,E.  and  W.N.W.  direction,  with  depths  of  3  to  6  fathoms  over  it. 

Between  the  Isle  Mangas  and  Point  T^ry  ypii  meet  with  the  islands  of 
Jpaosinha,  Cajirutiva^  and  Carapatitiva  ;  then  comes  the  Bay  of  Turyrana^ 
bounded  on  the  North  by  the  groups  of  the  Isles  of  San  Joao,  which  separate 
it  from  that  of  Turyassu.  The  former  is  encumbered  with  shoals,  and  is  con- 
sidered as  cltjsed  to  naYigation  for  vessels  of  any  sixo. 

ISLES  OF  BAN  JTOAO*— These  islands  are  low,  like  the  blands  and  coast 
which  precede  them.  They  have,  on  their  N^E,  side,  some  sandy  downs,  by 
means  of  which  yon  cannot  fail  of  recogniieing  them.  The  easternmost  of  the 
group  is  detached*  70  ft.  high,  and  has  not  any  vegetation  up  to  its  summit 
which  is  rather  high  compared  with  the  neighbouring  lands.    The  white  sand. 
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of  which  it  i»  entirely  compofled,  has  giTen  to  it  the  name  of  Langoes.  To  the 
KN.E.  of  the  group  of  San  Joao  a  sand-bank  runs  out  nearly  8^  miles,  on 
which  the  sea  breaks,  and  towards  the  North  there  is  a  flat  of  yellow  sand,  of 
Tery  rapid  declivity  towards  the  N.W.,  but  gradual  and  regular  to  the  N.K 

At  45  miles  N.E.  by  E.  i  E.  from  these  islands  is  the  Bank  of  Manoel  Luiz ; 
the  channel  between  has  bean  sounded  partly  by  Admiral  Roussin  and  partly 
by  M.  Lartigue  and  M.  de  Montravel.  In  1872,  a  shoal  of  5  fathoms,  previously 
described,  was  discovered  in  this  channel.  Now  that  the  position  of  Manod 
Luiz  shoal  has  been  exactly  determined,  vessels  leaving  Maranham  frequent  it 
with  perfect  security.  The  breadth  of  the  channel,  the  close  vicinity  of  the 
point  of  departure  which  can  be  taken,  the  passage  of  yellow  sand  which  the 
lead  shows  upon  the  bank  of  madrepores,  mixed  with  gray  sand,  and  the  pro- 
gressive increase  of  depth  when  you  have  passed  the  parallel  of  the  Isles  of  San 
I  Joao,  enable  the  mariner  to  proceed  with  confidence. 

The  coast  between  San  Joao  Islands  and  AtaUia  Point  should  be  approached 
with  great  caution,  as  it  is  said  deposits  from  the  River  Amacons  form  shifting 
banks  at  the  distance  of  10  or  more  miles  from  the  land ;  the  lead,  therefore, 
should  be  constantly  used. 

Bay  of  Toryassn.* — Limited  on  the  East  by  the  Isles  of  San  Joao,  and  on 
the  West  by  Point  Tamandua,  the  Bay  of  Turyassu  presents  an  opening  of 
nearly  20  miles  in  breadth,  occupied  almost  entirely  by  sand-banks.  It  affords 
anchorage  in  its  eastern  parts,  to  the  N.E.  of  the  Bank  of  Murteitanduba^  an 
anchorage  which  is  more  sheltered  the  deeper  you  go  in  it  to  the  South,  or 
nearer  the  land.  It  is  prudent,  however,  not  to  pass  further  to  the  South  than 
S.E.  i  S.  from  the  mouth  of  the  first  river  you  come  to  on  the  western  side 
of  the  group,  and  not  nearer  the  land  than  in  6  fathoms  water.  A  vessel  of 
small  draught  requiring  repairs,  and  consequently  making  a  longer  stay,  can, 
by  passing  through  the  narrow  channel  which  runs  by  the  principal  group, 
come  to  an  anchor  between  them  and  the  lile  Jaharocay  where  they  will  be 
more  sheltered  from  the  sea  outside. 

Point  Tamandna  projects  more  than  7  miles  to  the  N.E.,  and  off  it  is  the 
extremity  of  a  line  of  breakers,  which  continues  along  the  coast  at  a  mean 
distance  of  from  5  to  9  miles,  as  fiur  as  Cape  Ourupi,  to  which  it  approaches  to 
within  nearly  2  miles.  This  bank,  intercepted  by  some  outs,  which  gave  aooeaa 
to  several  intermediate  bays,  surrounds  also  the  numerous  islands  which  border 
the  coast,  and  prevents  any  approach  to  it. 

Near  Point  Tamandua  you  may  distinguish  with  difficulty  the  islet  Motuoea  ; 
then  the  islands  Acara^  Maraeasum^,  Pirucmua^  and  San  Joaotinho^  each  of 
which  gives  its  name  to  a  bay  which  it  divides  from  its  neighbour  on  the  West 
The  Bay  of  Pirucaua  affords  an  anchorage  of  difficult  access  across  the  bankst 
which  extend  fiur  out  to  the  N.E.  from  the  island  of  that  name. 

Monro  Piraoaaa. — ^The  coast  oflbrs  one  landmark,  the  Monro  of  Pimcana, 
an  isolated  hill,  which  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  is  the  first  one  you  meet 
with  westward  of  the  Isles  of  San  Joao. 


«  **  Tarysami  (Great  Tory)  in  the  liDgo«-g«nl  iliU  used  among  the  tower  oideit  and 
Indians.  In  Brafil  the  word  a$*u  meant  great,  and  wtirim  emalL  The  larger  poitioii  of 
the  names  on  this  coaat  belongs  to  the  Tapnya  language.*'— if«  4h  K0rkmU9i. 
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To  the  West  of  the  Bay  of  San  Joaosinho  you  find  the  IsieM  doM  . 
aud  that  of  Pria^  eeparaled  by  Trumahi  Bay.  From  Pria  Island 
Gurupi  the  coast  recedes,  and  forma  a  krge  bay,  with  the  islandB  of  Sumaca$^ 
Bedonda^  Gurupi^  and  Ra^a^  in  its  opening.  The  ^ir^  Pria  runs  into  Uie 
eastern  part  of  thi«  large  bay,  to  which  it  giTes  its  name  ;  the  we«tem  part 
takes  its  name  from  Cape  Gunipii  which  bounds  it  on  the  West. 

CAPE  OUKUPI  is  in  lat  0=  54'  5 '  S.,  long.  46"  1 1'  3'  W.,  and  is  remark. 
able  fur  its  distance  from  the  adjoining  land,  and  by  the  sand^  which  lie  at 
its  foot,  and  rise  in  several  points,  in  patches  and  cliffs.  The  neighbouring 
inlands  serve  equally  to  make  it  recognisable ;  but  these  are  not  the  only  cha- 
ractei  istics  which  make  it  the  best  landfall  of  all  this  coast. 

The  moat  particular  features  of  Cape  Gurupi  are  three  mountains  rising  in 
steps,  ul  equal  distances  from  one  another,  from  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of  Gnnxpi 
to  a  distance  of  25  miles  in  the  interior.  Although  of  middling  height,  they 
are  remarkable,  beeause  the  land  preceding  it  to  the  East,  and  that  following 
to  the  West,  is  low,  and  scarcely  to  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  14  miles ;  whDe, 
in  clear  weather,  the  hills  in  question  are  visible  at  25  miles  off.  However, 
Lieut.  Douglas,  H.M.S.  Dari^  1872,  sa}'s  these  hills  could  not  be  distinguished, 
though  always  looked  for,  only  five  or  six  shapeless  mounds  being  perceived. 

Pria  Hnga  Bay. — To  the  West  of  Cape  Gurupi  is  the  Bay  of  Pria  Iji^^ 
the  western  point  of  which  is  formed  by  Manejetuha  hland,  and  on  the  South 
of  it  there  are  three  islands,  by  which  it  may  be  known.  The  liiver  Gun^i 
enters  the  S.E.  part  of  this  bay  by  a  mouth  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  is  said  to 
be  navigable  for  small  vessels.  About  23  miles  North  of  Manejctnba  Island  is 
a  12-fathoms  bank. 

The  edge  of  the  bank  off  the  coast,  which  we  have  said  approaches  O&pa 
Gurupi,  again  runs  off  to  the  distance  of  44  miles  from  the  land  at  Manejetnba 
Island,  and  running  at  this  distance,  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Cait^,  prevents  the 
bottom  of  the  bays  from  l>eing  distinctly  seen. 

At  12  miles  to  the  W.X.W.  from  Munejetuba  Island  is  that  of  Carattatsu, 
fontiing  with  it  Priatinga  Bay^  and  with  Point  Anajaen  lying  nearly  10  miles 
W.N.W.,  the  Bay  of  Purtya,  Tlic  S.S.  Lishonense,  June  18,  1872,  touched  on 
a  bank,  mtid  to  be  about  8  miles  N.N,E.  from  the  North  part  of  Manejetuba 
Island,  but  H.M.S.  Dari^  in  a  subsequent  search,  was  unable  to  find  it. 

Heiolution  Shoal,  on  which  the  British  brig  Resolution^  drawing  15  fU| 
was  wrecked  on  the  9th  of  January,  1880,  was  stated  to  lie  with  Carauaasu 
Island  bearing  about  S.W.  by  S.  i  S.,  distant  10  miles,  or  in  about  lat.  0**  38*  S., 
long.  4S''  36'  W.  This  position  would  place  it  about  12  railee  to  the  N.W.  of 
that  given  for  the  sunken  danger  on  which  the  S.S.  Z»'j^owe«*e  touched  in  June, 
1872. 

Japarigne  Islands* — Punga  Bay  is  distinguished  from  that  of  Priatinga  by 
the  two  islands  called  Punga,  or  Japarigue,  which  can  be  seen  from  midwav 
between  the  two  limits  of  the  bay.  Dinded  by  a  small  channel  of  about 
mile  broad,  and  lying  in  a  line  parallel  to  the  track  in  running  along  the  coasts 
ihe  Japarigue  Islands  never  cover  each  other,  but  remain  perfectly  distinct 
and  separated.  This  observation  is  important,  inasmuch  as  they  cannot  then 
be  confounded  with  the  islands  which  lie  in  the  middle  of  the  Bay  of  Cait6, 
which  is  separated  from  that  of  Punga  by  Point  Anajaes. 

About  23  miles  to  the  North  of  Point  Manitijuba  is  a  shoal  upoo  which 
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H.M.S.  Growler  found  three  successive  soundings  of  4^  fathoms  in  the  middle 
of  the  deep-water  soimdings.  The  position  was  not  fixed  with  great  accuracy, 
and  it  has  been  called  Buckle  Bank,  after  the  commander  of  the  Growler. 

CAITE'  BAY. — This  bay,  which  is  the  largest  on  the  coast,  receives  in  its 
South  part  the  river  of  the  same  name.  It  is  remarkable  for  three  small 
islands,  which  divide  it  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  the  outermost  of  which 
stands  nearly  4  miles  North  of  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  The  latter  island  has 
on  its  North  side  a  sandy  beach,  terminated  on  the  West  by  a  small  cliff,  by 
which  it  may  be  readily  known.  These  islands  cannot  otherwise  be  mistaken 
for  those  of  Punga,  because,  as  before  stated,  the  latter  always  appear  well 
separated,  while  the  former  project  over  each  other,  and  appear  as  one. 

Cait6  Bay  is  almost  closed  by  the  great  bank  which  follows  the  coast  as  hr 
as  Point  Motuoca.  A  cut  in  the  bank  leads  to  an  anchorage  under  the  islands, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  use,  and  only  practicable  for  very  small  vessels. 

J/anyi,  or  Manitijuha  Island  is  low  and  wooded,  and  forms  the  West  point 
of  Cait6  Bay,  which  divides  it  from  the  bays  of  Caoti  Paru  and  Mtriquiqui., 
These  bays  have  for  their  common  limit  a  point  jutting  to  the  northward,  called 
Japtrica,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  surrounding  coast  by  its  being  rather 
higher,  and  by  the  reddish  colour  of  its  extremity ;  besides  this,  it  is  remark- 
able for  appearing,  more  particularly  from  E.N.E.,  as  an  island,  rounded  at  the 
summit,  and  well  separated  from  the  land.  This  point  is  also  sometimes  called 
FaUo  Carro  de  Mato,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  East  point  of  Cait6  Bay,  for 
which  it  is  sometimes  mistaken. 

The  West  point  of  Miriquiqui  Bay  is  distinguished  by  a  dump  of  trees 
higher  than  those  which  cover  the  neighbouring  coasts.  It  has,  when  seen 
from  some  distance  to  the  northward,  the  appearance  of  a  fortification,  and  ia 
known  to  the  mariners  here  under  the  name  of  Carro  de  Mato  (the  load  of 
bushes),  a  name  which  also  belongs  to  the  point  on  which  it  stands. 

In  coming  from  the  East  you  will  see,  if  the  weather  be  clear,  some  land 
which  is  sensibly  elevated  above  that  around :  this  is  Mount  PirassUf  lying 
about  7  miles  S.  ^  W.  from  the  village  of  Salinas. 

BAY  of  SALIHAS  FALSAS.— After  the  Bay  of  Miriquiqui  comes  that  of 
Salinas  Falsas,  remarkable  for  the  downs  of  white  sand  lying  at  the  eastern 
point  of  the  bay.  When  seen  from  sea  they  show  like  breakers  or  ships'  sails ; 
one  of  them  in  particular,  separated  from  the  three  principal,  and  raised  above 
the  water,  is  just  like  a  boat's  sail  when  the  sun  is  shining  on  it. 

Soon  after  having  made  out  these  downs,  you  will  have  no  difficulty  in  see- 
ing the  West  point  of  the  Bay  of  Salinas  Falsas.  It  then  appears  like  a  small 
round  island,  but  is  soon  seen  to  be  joined  to  the  continent  by  small  hum- 
mocks, and  forms  but  one  shore  with  the  bottom  of  the  bay.  This  extreme 
point,  called  Atalaia  Point,  is  in  lat.  0**  33'  5"  S.,  long.  47^  20'  26*  W.  At 
nearly  2  miles  from  its  extremity,  which  is  of  a  somewhat  reddish  ooloar,*  it 


*  I  would  Dot  advise  anyone,  however,  to  depend  too  much  upon  this  reddish  titige  for 
making  oat  the  point.  The  downs  of  Salinas  Falsas,  and  the  sandy  ooast  which  precede 
Salinas  Falsas,  are  better  points  of  recognition. — if.  d€  Montrmml, 

M.  de  Kerhallet  says  that  the  reddish  tinge  is  pecnliar  to  Point  Atalaia,  althongh  it  has 
been  attributed  to  Gape  Carro  di  Mato :  *'  I  do  not  deny  entirely  that  the  reddish  ting* 
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sbows  a  beach  and  downs  of  white  Band,  spotted  with  patches  of  verdure, 
while  the  thickets,  which  crown  its  summit,  nierge  into  the  trees  of  the  inte- 
rior, A  smiill  hillock  of  white  sand  at  the  East  end  of  the  beach  is  rather 
remarkable. 

The  Bay  of  Salinas  Falaaii  presente  the  following  resemblance  to  that  of 
Salina*.  First,  downs  of  white  sand,  principally  on  their  western  side.  iSecond, 
a  long  beach  of  very  white  imnd,  which  produces,  at  a  certain  dintiinee^  the 
effect  of  breakers  ;  and  the  summit  of  the  coast  being  covered  with  trees  in 
both.  The  principal  differences  between  them  are  these :  First,  the  Bay  of 
Salinas  Folsas  is  ver}'  deep,  and  you  can  hardly  see  the  laud  at  the  bottom ; 
that  of  Salinas  forms  but  a  slight  curvature  in  a  semi-circular  form,  in  the 
middle  of  which  stands  the  village.  Second,  Carro  di  Mato,  the  eastern  point 
of  the  one,  is  peaked,  and  has  a  clump  of  trees  on  its  summit,  and  appears  of 
a  blackish  tint  at  7  miles  off;  Atalaia,  the  East  point  of  the  other^  is  len 
peaked,  and  terminates  in  a  long  point  of  sand ;  at  7  miles  off  you  can  disc«ail 
its  reddish  tint  and  its  rocky  character.  It  has  only  some  bushes  on  its  siun- 
mit.  lliird,  after  having  doubled  Point  Carro  di  Mato,  you  can  see  some  land 
more  to  the  North  than  it,  whereas  beyond  Atalaia  the  land  only  forms  a 
long  line,  without  any  projections*  to  the  North  oa  far  aa  Point  Curucua,  and 
you  also  then  cease  to  perceive  the  breakers, 

FOUTT  ATALAIA  LiaHTHOUSE  exhibits  ^Jixed  bright  light,  varied  by 
h-flaih  every  2  minutes,  visible  17  miles.     It  appears  as  follows: — a  bright 

light  during  70  seconds;  eclipse,  or  obscurity  during  16  seconds;  increasing 
and  bnOiant  flash,  diminishing  until  it  disappears,  12  seconds;  another  eclipse, 
22  seconds.  Total  period,  120  seconds.  The  lighthouse  is  difficult  to  recog- 
nise, as  it  stands  close  to  a  forest,  the  trees  of  which  are  nearly  as  high  as  the 
lighthouse.* 


i^xittf^  wMoh  M.  Gaeritault  auigna  to  Point  Catto  di  Mato,  whicih  he  cidU  Mount  FinssQg 
hot  I  have  npver  been  noar  enough  to  aee  iti  whole  height,  and  I  can  affirm  that  %t 
7  miles  off  it  does  not  appear  of  tbii  ooloiu-^  and  1  think  it  ought  not  to  be  approached 
nearer.*' 

*  Pilot  BkioniUM  jlt  Atalaia.  Point.— Vea^li  in  sight  of  Ataloiti  Point  bonnd  for  Purl 
And  wanting'  h  pilot,  should  hoist  at  tha  fore,  a  rot!  flag  with  a  whUe  square  in  the  centre, 
Nenr  the  lighthouse  is  a  flagstafi  &om  which  Ihe  frjllowiug  idgni^ls  iire  made  to  TOBself  in 
the  offing.  (Capt.  V.  B.  Qolte,  Gennim  wiir-vesst^l  Attgntta^  1874«  was  informed  that  tha 
pilot  sigoali  mt  Atakia  Point  have  been  discontinued)  v — 


No.  1.  A  white  flftg  with  blue  cross. 
No.  2,  A  flAg.  apper  half  red,  and  the 
lower  half  white. 


No.  3.  A  blue  flag. 
No.  4.  A  red  flag. 


No.  2  signifies  that  there  is  a  pilot  at  the  stationt  and  a  boat  to  talco  hira  on  hoard  tho 
teasel* 

Nos,  1,  2  signify  the  vessel  is  to  wait  for  the  pilot,  who  leavei  the  shore  immediately. 

Noit.  It  3  signify  the  ves^l  is  to  wait,  bus  the  lido  will  not  aUow  the  pilot  to  embark. 

Kos.  1,  4  stgniify  the  pilot  will  go  on  board  before  noon, 

Noe.  %  \  signify  the  pilot  will  go  on  board  after  noon, 

Noft.  2,  3  signify  the  pilot  will  go  on  bourd  before  midnif^ht. 

Kos,  2,  4  signify  the  pilot  will  go  on  botard  after  midnight 

Noa,  3,  I  signify  that  the  veesel  wanting  n  pilot  is  to  send  a  boat  to  him,  if  scqtimfnted 
with  the  place,  which  cannot  be  doae  without  great  risk  of  losiag  both  boat  and  crew. 
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Banks  near  Point  Atalaia.— Commander  Perier  d'Hauriye,  of  the  French 
man-of-war  Laplace^  reported  the  discovery  of  a  bank  near  Atalaia,  as  fol- 
lows:— On  August  10th,  1872,  at  4  p.m.,  anchored  in  5^  fathoms,  bottom 
hard  sand,  2  miles  West  of  the  bank  off  Atalaia  Point,  marked  on  the  chart ; 
but  in  swinging,  the  stern  of  the  vessel  struck  in  19^  ft.  of  water,  hard  sand. 
At  275  yards  N.E.  of  this  place  the  soundings  were  6}  and  8  fathoms.  The 
bearings  taken  when  anchored  were.  Point  Atalaia,  S.  29®  E. ;  West  point  of 
Praia  Ghrande,  S.  58°  W.  These  bearings  place  this  danger  in  lat.  0''  30'  30*  S., 
long.  47°  23^'  W.  The  appearance  of  the  water  towards  the  S.W.  indicated 
even  less  depth  in  that  direction.  H.M.S.  Dart  subsequently  took  soundings 
hereabout,  and  the  bank  is  supposed  to  lie  about  1^  mile  southward  of  the 
position  above  given. 


Nob.  3,  2  signify  that  there  is  no  pilot  at  the  station,  and  the  vassel  is  to  wait  nntil  one 
arriveB. 

Signals  are  also  made  from  the  village  of  Salinas  to  the  lighthouse ;  the  following  are 
the  flags  used  with  their  signification,  which  are  answered  from  the  lighthonse  station  by 
No.  1,  a  white  flag  with  a  blue  cross. 

No.  I.  A  white  flag.  I     Ko.  2.  A  red  flag  with  a  white  sqoare  in 

I  the  centre. 

Na  1  signiflee  that  there  is  a  pilot  and  boat  to  take  him  on  board. 

No.  2  signifies  that  there  is  a  pilot,  bat  no  boat. 

Noe.  1,  2  signify  that  there  is  no  pilot  at  the  station. 

At  nighty  a  light  of  the  natural  colour  at  the  village  of  Salinas,  hoisted  at  the  flagttafl^ 
with  another  at  the  g^fi^  signifies  that  there  is  a  pilot  at  the  station. 

Two  lights  vertical  at  the  g^ff"  signify  that  there  is  a  pilot,  bat  no  boat. 

Two  lights  horizontally  signify  that  there  is  no  pilot 

The  above  signals  will  be  answered  from  the  lighthoose-station  by  a  tingle  light. 

The  night  signals  made  from  the  lighthoose-station  to  vessels  in  the  oiBng  are  the  saiiM 
as  thoM  made  from  the  village  to  the  lighthouse,  bat  instead  of  the  natozal  oolonr  tlie 
lights  are  rtd. 

Vessels  off  Salinas  wanting  pilots  should  hoist  a  light  at  the  fore. 

When  the  signal  is  made  that  the  tide  does  not  answer  for  the  pilot  to  go  off,  tsawl 
should  stand  off  and  on,  off  with  the  flood,  and  in  shore  with  the  ebb.  Oommanders  of 
▼eesels  wishing  to  anchor  can  do  so  in  6  or  7  fathoms  water,  with  the  light  bearing  8.S. 
or  S.E.  by  S.  about  3  miles  distant  A  pilot  can  more  conveniently  be  received  on  boaid 
with  the  light  on  this  bearing.  Pilots  leave  the  village  of  Salinas  to  go  on  board  at  bi|^ 
water,  which  is  at  7^  30"  at  Salinas,  and  at  the  usual  anchorage  at  S^  16»,  on  foil  and 
change.  Attention  should  be  given  to  the  signals  made  from  the  lighthouse,  and  not  to 
those  at  the  village. 

The  signals  will  hang  from  a  yard  across  the  flagstaff  at  the  lighthonse  in  calm  weather. 
At  night  or  in  thick  weather,  if  a  gun  is  flred  in  the  vicinity  of  Salinas  it  will  be  aaswerad 
by  one  from  the  shore,  when  the  veasel  should  wait  until  the  pilot  can  go  on  board.  Vessels 
should  approach  the  coast  with  great  caution. 

Vessels  are  sometimes  detained  many  hours,  sometimes  two  or  three  days,  in  obtaining 
a  pilot,  and  masters  of  vessels  who  have  previously  visittd  this  port,  sometimes  prefer  to 
enter  without  waiting  for  one,  but  this  is  not  rt  commended.  Pilotage  dues  have  to  be 
paid  whether  a  pilot  is  taken  or  not.  The  following  notice  was  issued  in  1SS2 : — Fouiosn 
men  are  now  engaged  in  the  pilot  servioe,  which  is  better  and  more  regularly  oondnetod 
than  before ;  they  possess  four  schooners,  one  of  which  is  always  to  be  in  the  vicinity  of 
Salinas  Bank.  This  schooner  in  the  day-time  carries  a  white  and  red  quartered  flag,  and 
at  night  a  bright  light  at  the  mainmast  Occasionally,  pilots  are  met  with  at  the  light* 
vessel,  and  also  at  Toipu  Point 

S.  A,  O.  2  z 
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Captam  PrcntissS,  a  passenger  in  the  schooaer  Aielda  and  LaurUy  reported^ 
in  1869,  a  rock  awaah  at  low  water,  2  miles  North  of  Salmas  Point.  The  bark 
Ernes i  struck  on  it. 

8ALIKA8  BAY. — In  approaching  from  the  East,  Point  Atalaia  appears  at 
the  end  of  the  coast ;  but  on  approaching  its  meridian  jou  soon  discover  other 
land  from  which  the  point  projects.  This  is  the  bottom  of  Salinas  Bay,  having 
at  the  base  a  long  bench  of  sand,  and  some  white  downs,  rather  el  era  ted.  You 
will  soon  see  the  village  of  Salinas  upon  a  wooded  plain.  You  will  at  first  onl^r 
see  the  church,  standing  out  white  on  the  lands  of  the  second  range  of  hills, 
but  when  you  are  about  6  miles  North  of  the  village  you  can  distinguish  the 
ted  colour  of  the  roofe. 

The  level  land  upon  which  Salinas  stands  fialls  gradually  to  the  West,  where 
it  terminates  in  a  clump  of  high  trees,  which  serve  to  distinguish  it.  The  land 
of  the  second  range  continues  to  run  to  the  S.W.,  more  elevated  than  that  pre- 
ceding to  the  East ;  and  those  which  follow  to  the  West  form,  with  Point 
Atalaia,  a  point  of  recognition  which  cannot  &il  of  being  remarked. 

At  5  miles  N.  by  E.  ^  E.  of  the  vilhige  is  the  centre  of  a  shoal,  upon  which 
there  is  but  3 J  to  4i  fathoms.  It  is  2 J  miles  long  S.S.W.  and  N.N.E.,  and  If 
mile  East  and  West.  It  leaves  between  it  and  the  land  a  channel  2^  miles 
broad,  in  one  part  of  which  there  is  muddy  bottom.  Some  persons  have  assured 
us  that  they  have  found  less  than  3  fathoms  water  on  it,  but  we  have  never 
found  less  than  4,  and  probably  the  extent  of  this  shoal  is  much  exaggerated. 

SALINAS  BAY  TO  POINT  TIJOCA,  -Between  Atalaia  and  Tijoca  Points 
the  coast  is  fronted  by  an  extensive  sand-bunk,  showing  a  breaker  at  a 
distance  of  2  to  3  miles  North  of  the  salient  points.  Outside  of  this  bank 
there  are  numerous  other  banks,  some  of  them  a  prolongation  of  the  main 
bank,  others  detached  from  it,  with  deep  water  between.  East  of  Paint 
Marapani  these  detached  banks  all  lie  South  of  the  parallel  of  0**  30'  S.,  and 
West  of  that  point  their  northern  limits  are  South  of  0*"  2S'  S.  UsnaUy  they 
are  steep-to,  and  surrounded  by  depths  of  6j  to  8  fathoms.  As  a  rule,  all 
danger  is  avoided  by  keeping  in  not  less  than  1 0  fathoms. 

Salinas  Bay  is  botmded  on  the  West  by  the  Island  of  Praia  Grande^  whink 
■eparatcs  it  from  that  of  Maracuno.  This  island  is  remarkable  by  a  very  high 
tree,  which  crowns  it  like  a  tower,  and  by  a  sandy  beach  at  its  N.E.  point. 
The  great  bank  off  the  coast,  which  is  close-to  at  Point  Atalaia,  commences  at 
the  meridian  of  Salinas  to  run  rapidly  to  the  North  to  within  2^  mOes  of  the 
East  point  of  Praia  Grande  ;  there  it  takes  a  direction  parallel  with  the  North 
€oaet  of  the  island,  and  then  runs  again  to  the  N.W.  to  4  miles  from  the  West 
point  of  the  same  island. 

You  will  soon  see  Pmnl  Marapani^  the  western  end  of  Maracuno  Bay,  This 
point  is  the  North  point  of  Maranduba  Islands  and  is  distinguished  by  a  little 
hummock,  and  sandy  beaches  and  downs,  which,  although  but  slightly  elevated, 
axe  easy  to  recognize,  because  it  is  the  only  point  of  the  coast  between  Atalaia 
and  the  River  Para'  which  has  the  same  aspect  Its  recognition  is  important, 
because  on  its  meridian  is  the  northernmost  point  of  the  bank  off  the  coast. 
We  have  seen  that  it  runs  to  the  North  from  the  meridian  of  the  West  point 
of  the  Island  of  Praia  Grande ;  thence  it  runs  to  the  West,  turns  sharply 
to  the  North  to  4  miles  from  Point  Marapani,  and  takes  an  East  and  Weal 
direction. 
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From  the  meridian  of  Point  Man^mni  you  may  sec  the  low  point  which  is 
the  North  part  of  Cajetuba  Island*  This  forms,  with  Maranduba  Island,  the 
hirge  Bay  of  Piracumbaua^  at  the  bottom  of  which  you  may  easily  difitingwish 
the  outline  of  the  island  of  the  same  name. 

Then  comes  the  Bay  of  Cctfetuba^  which  divides  the  island  of  that  name 
from  that  of  Curufa,  the  West  point  of  which,  higher  than  the  land  we  hare 
seen  from  Salinas  hither,  fiills  sharply  to  the  sea.  Particular  notice  must  be 
taken  here  of  this  steepness  of  Point  Curu^a,  fisdling  abruptly  to  the  water,  mad 
not  showing  any  sand  at  its  extremity,  to  distinguish  it  well  from  that  of 
Cajetuba,  which  is  low,  and  from  Tijoca  Point,  which  we  shall  soon  see  to  the 
West  of  Curu^a,  and  which  is  low,  and  ends  in  a  large  sandy  beach.  Between 
these  last  two  points  there  is  a  very  deep  bay,  or  rather  rirer,  bearing  the  name 
of  Curu^a.  We  shall  see  hereafter  how  important  it  is  that  we  should  not 
mistake  Poini  Curuga  for  any  other  near  it. 

At  nearly  4  miles  from  the  N.E.  point  of  Curuga  Island  the  edge  of  the 
bank  bends  to  the  W.S.W.,  and  nears  Point  Tijoca,  which  it  rounds  at  a  mile 
distant 
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Point  Tiijooa,  in  lat.  0"*  34'  O''  S.,  long.  47"*  64'  18''  W.,  forms  tfa«  eastern 
point  of  the  estuary  of  the  River  Para',  of  which  the  western  limit  is  Gape 
Magoari,  the  N.E.  point  of  Mara  jo  Island.  This  mouth  is  83  miles  in  widUi, 
and  from  the  middle  of  it  you  cannot  see  either  coast.  It  is  partly  fiUed  with 
shoals,  which  we  will  describe  before  entering  the  river. 

These  banks  may  be  divided  into  three  principal  groups,  deognated  by  the 
names  of  the  East,  the  West,  and  the  Central. 

The  first  consists  of  the  Banks  of  Bragan^a,  Coroa  Nova,  and  Coroa  das 
Oaivotas,  without  mentioning  the  Great  Bank  along  the  coast,  whi(^  we  have 
followed  as  fiur  as  Point  Tijoca,  and  which  afterwards  joins  itself^  to  the  South 
of  that  point,  to  the  Bank  of  Gaivotas.  The  lightvessel  and  buoys  are  liable 
to  drift 

B&AOAVCA  BAHK.— The  northernmost  of  this  group  is  the  Bragan^ii 
Bank,  which  it  is  important  to  make  out  clearly,  as  it  lies  in  the  usual  passage 
on  entering  the  river.  But  its  position  is  well  indicated  by  the  lightship  and 
buoy  to  the  North  of  it.  It  is  not  generally  dangerous,  because  the  N.  W.  fiMe 
breaks  at  all  times  of  the  tide,  although  we  have  sometimes  with  a  calm  eta 
looked  in  vain  for  the  breakers.  But  this  extraordinary  &ot  may  be  due  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  sun  being  about  to  set  and  sheddhig  so  strong  a  light  cm 
the  water  as  not  to  allow  anything  to  be  seen  in  the  western  quarter.  The 
North  extremity  of  the  bank  is  8  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Point  Tijooa ;  it  it 
marked  by  a  white  conical  buoy,  with  staff  and  vane,  lying  in  8  fiithoms,  1^ 
mile  to  the  E.N.E.  of  the  N.W.  end  of  the  bank.  Vessels  from  the  East 
should  sight  this  buoy  when  near  the  meridian  of  Curuga  Point,  and  stesring 
towards  it  p^M  it  on  its  North  bide.  In  1882  a  notice  was  issued  that  a  liorge 
white  buoy,  with  staff  and  red  pendant,  was  moored  on  the  N.E.  edge  of  this 
bank,  about  9  miles  N.  |  W.  of  Guru^a  Point.    The  S.W.  point»  named 
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Espadarte,  is  6  J  miles  N.W.^  and  the  S,K.  point  at  4  mi  lea  to  tKc  NortB,  of 
Point  Tijoca,  It  is  conipoeed  of  different  shoals,  of  which  three,  according  to 
the  local  seamen,  uncover  at  spring  tides.  They  say  also  that  there  are  some 
Kmall  channels  between  them,  in  which  there  remains  2  fothoma  at  low  water; 
but  for  the  pur}>o8e8  of  navigation  we  must  consider  tkis  bank  as  a  continuous 
flat.  It  18  very  §teep  on  the  West  and  South  sides,  and  muB  out  on  a  flat  to 
the  N.E.  and  East,  on  which  there  ia  from  3  to  6  fethoms,  and  the  edge  on 
the  East  side  is  very  abrupt,  in  fact  it  drops  in  the  inten'al  between  two  casts 
of  the  lead,  from  6  to  1 2  and  1 S  fathoms.  The  bank  is  reported  as  extending 
to  the  eastward,  the  East  point  now  lying  7J  miles  N.  by  E.  f  E.  from  Tijoca 
Point.  The  Braganga  Bank  is  formed  of  hard  sand,  lying,  according  to  the 
pilots,  on  a  bed  of  hard  imid,  and  they  also  say  that  th^  do  not  shift.  Nearly 
the  whole  of  the  West  and  &.W.  sides  uncover  at  low  water. 

LightvesseL — This  iron  ship,  with  one  roast,  is  moored  in  15  fathoms  of 
water,  bottom  of  fine  wiiid,  at  IJ  mile  North  of  the  Bniganga  Bank,  Tijoca 
Point  bearing  S,  by  E.  J  E. ;  and  Ciim*^  Point  S.K.  She  shows  a  bright 
revolving  light  every  IJ  minute,  and  quite  eclipsed  for  ^xe  seconds*  at  30  ft- 
above  the  water,  visible  8  miles.  In  coming  from  the  eastward,  when  the 
lightvessel  is  brought  to  bear  West,  steer  for  her,  and^  passing  to  the  North 
of  her,  steer  to  the  S.W,  as  soon  as  you  have  roimded  her. 

r«K^»on.— This  lightvessel  is  often  shifted  in  position  by  the  strength  of 
the  tides,  and  sometimes  removed  to  Para  for  repairs.  On  this  account,  we 
have  described  the  banks  without  reference  to  their  bearings  from  the  light- 
vessel. 

Coroa  Nova,  and  Channel  dos  Fogoens. — The  Coroa  Nora  lies  to  ihe 
S.S.W.  of  the  Bragan^a  Bank,  and  is  divided  from  it  by  a  deep  channel  of  a 
mile  in  breadth,  which  was  believed  to  be  navigable  before  La  BoulonnaUe 
explored  it.  Capt.  de  Montravel  named  it  the  Channel  dos  Po^aens,  There 
is  good  depth  for  any  ship,  and  we  shall  see  hereafter  the  security  it  affords 
for  entering  the  river. 

Tlie  Coroa  Nova  is  a  bank  of  sand  of  recent  formation,  and  shifting,  at 
least  as  far  as  regards  its  N.E.  end.  An  old  negro  fisherman,  who  had  lived 
on  the  coast  for  TO  years,  told  us  that  its  North  end  fornied  and  disappeared 
by  turns,  which  we  can  readily  conceive,  when  we  reflect  that  a  current  of 
5  or  6  miles  an  hour  runs  incessantly  through  the  channel  into  which  it 
extends* 

Channel  of  Cassard. — Tho  Coroa  Nova  Bank  is  separated  from  that  of 
Gaivotas  by  a  channel  as  wide,  but  for  navigation  much  less  simple  and  certain 
than  that  of  Pogoens.  It  is  narrow,  and  does  not  offer  any  inducement  to 
navigators  to  use  it,  as  there  is  not  more  than  10  or  1*2  ft.  water  for  2  miles 
within  its  West  end. 

Coroa  das  Gaivotas. — ^This  is  a  large  flat  of  sand,  uncovering  nearly  alto- 
gether at  low  water,  and  reaching  towards  the  coast-bank,  from  which  it  ia 
separated  by  a  small  channel,  navigable  only  for  boats.  Between  the  years 
1866  and  1870,  a  small  tree-covered  island  grew  up  on  its  northern  side,  the 
centre  lying  about  6  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Tijoca  Point*  It  is  an  excellent 
mark  for  taking  bearings,  but  cannot  he  relied  on  absolutely,  on  account  of 
the  changes  caused  by  the  currents.  There  is  a  shallow  channel  between 
Gaivotas  Bank  and  the  shore,  used  by  small  coasters 
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Liyht. — K  fixed  bright  light,  elevated  35  ft.,  and  visible  about  9  miles,  is 
Duown  on  Gaivotas  Islet. 

The  POCO. — Between  the  Braganga  Bank  and  the  lands  of  Curuga  and 
Tijoca  there  is  a  wide  and  very  deep  channel,  called  Pogo  (the  Well).  The 
current  in  it  is  violent,  and  till  recently  it  was  considered  very  dangerous,  and 
that  it  would  infallibly  lead  to  the  destruction  of  vessels  driven  into  it  by 
the  currents  or  by  mistake.  The  Channel  dos  Pogoens  has  deep  water,  and 
the  £ftcility  of  the  route  for  leaving  the  river  will  give  confidence  to  those  who 
use  it.  However,  it  is  seldom  used  on  account  of  the  shifting  nature  of  the 
banks. 

Santa  Rosa  and  Kiriri  Banks. — ^The  western  group  of  shoals  is  a  com- 
bination of  the  flats  which  must  be  considered  as  united  to  Cape  Magoari, 
although,  in  reality,  they  are  separated  from  it  by  a  channel ;  but  it  is  so 
narrow,  that  it  cannot  be  considered  as  fit  for  the  purposes  of  navigation. 
This  collection  of  dangerous  flats,  which  extend  to  14  miles  East  of  Cape 
Magoari,  is  known  in  the  vicinity  under  the  collective  name  of  Santa  Rota. 
They  are  all  of  sand,  and  break  heavily  when  there  is  much  sea,  but  somedmes 
they  do  not  show. 

From  the  extremity  of  the  banks  of  Santa  Rosa  you  can  see  clearly  Point 
Magoari  from  the  deck  of  any  ordinary  vessel.  The  flood  runs  to  the  W.S. W., 
and  the  ebb  E.N.E. 

Among  the  group  the  bank  of  Coroa  Kiriri  is  also  to  be  placed,  lying  about 
18  miles  W.N.W.  from  Point  Tijoca,  and  South  of  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  banks  of  Santa  Rosa.  This  bank,  although  out  of  the  route  of  vessels 
entering  or  leaving,  bounds  to  the  North  the  bank  of  Monsoca,  of  which  we 
shall  speak  presently.  It  is  said  to  uncover  at  low  tides,  and  shows  generally 
at  ordinary  tides.  Anchored  ofi*  its  North  point,  we  saw  from  the  mast-head 
Point  Magoari  in  full  view,  although  the  horizon  was  hazy,  as  it  generally  is 
in  the  dry  season. 

CENTRAL  OROUP— TIJOCA  BANK.— The  South  point  of  the  Tijoca 
Bank  lies  about  2^  miles  W.N.W.  from  the  S.W.  point  of  the  Bragan^'a.  This 
cluster  consists  of  three  patches,  nearly  on  a  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  bearing,  and 
one  other,  that  lies  N.W.  of  the  northernmost  of  these.  They  are  known  as 
the  Cabe9as  do  Norte,  do  Meio,  and  do  Sul.  The  first  consists  of  two  shoals, 
separated  by  deep  water,  on  which  there  is  said  to  be  as  little  as  6  ft.,  in 
several  places.  Their  position  is  11^  miles  N.  f  £.  from  the  island  on  the 
Coroa  Gaivotas,  and  1 1  miles  N.W.  by  N.  f  N.  from  Tijoca  Point ;  both  of 
which  are  visible  from  this  vicinity.  The  second  is  a  shoal  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  nearly  2  miles  S.S.W.  from  the  preceding, 
and  10  miles  N.W.  by.  N.  from  the  same  point  The  least  water  on  this  patch 
is  9  ft.  The  third  is  2}  miles  S.S.W.  from  the  preceding,  9^  miles  N.W. 
from  Tijoca  Point,  and  7  miles  North  of  the  island  of  Coroa  Gaivotas.  This 
patch  is  said  to  be  very  small,  with  6^  ft.  least  water,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
find  when  the  locality  was  being  surveyed.  These  banks  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  depths  varying  between  4  and  7  fathoms;  their  edges  are 
steep-to.  The  soundings  in  some  places  change,  in  two  successive  casts,  from 
11  to  5  fathoms.  When  there  is  a  heavy  sea  running,  the  current  produces 
an  appearance  of  broken  water  on  the  shoalest  spots,  but  the  sea  rarely 
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breakfl,  ond^  m  general,  gives  no  indication  of  their  position.     The  nature  of 
these  shoals  is  hard  sand* 

Buoy. — There  is  a  red  buoy^  which  \b  intended  to  mark  the  East  limit  of 
Tijoca  Shoals.  It  was  originally  moored  in  6  or  6  fathoms  of  water,  close  to 
the  Cahega  do  Mcio,  but  is  now  moored  near  the  South  end  of  the  Cabega  do 
Sul,  about  5 J  miles  S.W.  by  W,  from  the  lightvesseL  This  buoy  '\&  intended 
to  mark  the  West  limit  of  the  most  frequented  channel  between  the  Braganja 
and  Tijoca  Banks,  and  should  be  passed  on  the  starboard  side,  or  left  to  the 
westward  of  the  vesseh  It  is  of  conical  shape,  with  a  sta^and  vane,  viaible 
3  or  4  miles  off. 

San  Joao  Bank. — At  about  5(  miles  We^t  of  the  Cabega  do  Meio»  is  the 
North  end  of  the  San  Joao  Bank,  on  which  the  depth  is  from  3^  to  5  ^thorns; 
this  bank  is  surrounded  by  deplh.n  of  6  to  9  fathoms,  and  is  in  general 
steep-to.  Its  extent  is  3 J  miles  long,  in  a  direction  S.W.  by  W.  and 
K*E.  by  E,,  by  about  half  a  mile  wide.  The  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the 
Bca  gives  no  indication  of  the  bank. 

Adonis  Bank,— About  b  miles  North  of  the  preceding  there  ie  another  steep 
hank,  on  which  the  depth  varies  between  2  J  and  4  fathoms,  surrounded  by 
7  to  9  fathoms.  ITie  shoalest  parts  arc  separated  by  a  narrow  channel  of  7 
fathomfl,  and  are  so  small  that  it  m  difficult  to  find  them.  This  bank  is  the 
one  on  which  the  brig  Adonis  struck  and  unshipped  her  rudder. 

Monjni  Bank.— At  3  miles  E.N.E,  of  the  Adonis  is  the  Monjui  Bank,  the 
extent  of  which  is  not  well  known,  but  it  may  be  regarded  as  within  the  limit 
of  5  miles  W.S.W.  and  E.N.E.,  by  1  mile  wide  at  its  West  end,  thence 
diminishing  to  the  eastward.  l*he  least  water  found  in  this  space  was  2| 
lathomii,  but  the  surface  of  the  bottom  is  very  uneven,  and  there  may  be 
ehoaler  spots. 

The  three  preceding  banks  are  not  marked  in  any  way,  and  it  is  probahlo 
that  there  eatiist  other  elevations  of  the  bottom,  not  at  present  known, 
between  the  Tijoca  and  Magoari  Shoals.  There  are  undoubtedly  deep  chan- 
nels between  them  that  may  be  followed  by  vessels  bound  to  and  from  Para', 
but  it  is  always  prefernble  to  use  the  main  channel  between  tlie  Braganga  and 
Tijoca  Bankt«. 

Bank  H.£.  of  the  light-thip.-- About  5  miles  N.E.  of  the  position  of  the 
light-ship  is  the  South  end  of  a  bank,  the  exact  extent  and  nature  of  which  is 
not  known.  Tbis  bank  is  danger ous»  and  should  be  avoided;  its  northern 
limit  is  about  10  or  12  miles  from  the  lightvessel.  It  is  about  3  miles  wide, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  shoni  patches  scattered  over  its  surface,  on  which 
there  ia  said  to  be  not  more  tlian  10  to  13  ft.  of  water,  and  perhaps  much 
The  leafit  depth  found  during  the  survey  was  3^  fethoms. 

The  banks  we  have  now  described  leave  between  them  different  passes, 
which  arc  used  for  entering  or  leaving  the  river. 

The  Bank  of  Bragan^^a  is  separated  from  that  of  Tijoca  by  a  deep  channel 
about  2i  miles  broad,  named  the  Deniro  Channel,  described  hereafter.  It  ia 
the  one  generally  used  for  entering  the  river,  and  notwithstanding  the  difficulty 
of  beating  through  so  narrow  a  passage,  it  is  that  preferred  by  vessels  leav 
which  draw  above  16  ft.  water.  The  great  space  which  separates  the  Tijocfti 
Bank  from  those  of  Santa  Koea,  takes  the  name  from  the  North,  or  Monjui 
Channel.     It  would  be  much  more  natural   to  call  it  the  Western  Channel. 
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Thia  channel  is  generally  preferred  by  yenels  drawing  under  15  ft.  water.  We 
will  now  proceed  with  the  coast. 

THE  CX)AST  BETWEEN  POINT  TIJOCA  AND  PARA' —To  the 
South  of  Point  Tijoca  the  coast  forms  a  bay,  into  which  debouch  the  channels 
or  riyers,  which  cut  into  numerous  islands  the  land  lying  to  the  South  of 
Curu9a  Bay.  This  indentation  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  projecting 
point  of  Tapari,  remarkable  by  three  very  large  trees»  which  overtop  the  sur- 
rounding vegetation,  and  almost  appear  like  hummocks.  This  point  forms,  in 
a  manner,  the  eastern  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  River  San  Gfaetano,  as  ihm 
Point  Taipu  is  its  western  limit.  Many  secondary  streams  empty  themselves 
into  this  channel.  From  the  middle  of  the  Channel  de  Dentro  tJiere  will  be 
seen,  by  the  mouth  of  the  River  San  Gaetano,  the  two  small  isles  Rasa  and 
Ratos,  which  will  serve  presently  as  a  point  of  recognisance  for  the  0Bbe9a  do 
Sul  of  the  Tijoca  Bank. 

The  Gaivotas  Bank  extends  to  Point  Taipu.  Its  South  part  is  also  ealkd 
Coroa  de  San  Gaetano,  a  name  which  the  pilots  sometimes  give  to  the  islands 
Ratos  and  Rasa. 

The  lands  of  Point  Taipu  are  visible  when  you  are  abreast  of  the  North 
breaker  of  Bragan9a ;  they  then  seem  like  a  low  island,  but,  as  you  ^iproach 
them,  they  join  the  coast,  and  then  you  see  them  run  off  to  the  S.S.W.» 
having  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  two  elevated  ridges. 

You  will  soon  see  to  the  South  of  these  ridges  a  large  tree,  resembling  a 
tower,  which  rises  near  to  the  North  point  of  the  Euro  de  Bareta.  This  tree 
it  is  important  to  make  out,  if  you  wiish  to  enter  the  pass  which  leads  into  the 
River  of  Vigia. 

Then  comes  Cape  Carmo,  which  appears  to  rise  into  a  peak,  but  the  trees, 
having  their  bases  in  the  water,  alone  cause  this  appearance. 

The  River  de  Vigia  has  its  mouth  closed  in  a  great  measure  by  the  bank 
called  Coroa  do  Correio,  which  extends  from  Cape  Carmo  to  the  bearing  of  S.E. 
and  N.W.  of  the  large  tree  which  we  mentioned  above,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Bareta.  It  follows  the  coast  at  half  a  mile  off,  leaving  a  channel  of  that 
width  at  its  North  end,  but  which  contracts,  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  to 
about  2  cables'  lengths  in  width.  The  least  depth  in  the  channel  is  3  ft  at 
low  water,  to  above  the  village  of  Vigia^  on  the  East  bank,  3  miles  above  the 
entrance. 

The  Coroa  de  Correio  dries  in  some  parts  at  spring  tides ;  it  is  of  hard  sand, 
and  the  sea  breaks  heavily  on  it  sometimes.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  it 
is  not  to  be  feared  so  long  as  you  do  not  pass  to  the  East  of  the  meridian  f^S 
Cape  Carmo. 

C0LASS8. — Cape  Carmo  is  the  N.W.  point  of  the  Island  of  Colares,  on 
which  you  will  soon  perceive  the  village  of  the  same  name,  situated  6^  mSev 
southward  of  Cape  Carmo,  abov«  a  sandy  beach,  said  sheltered  from  the  sea  by 
a  line  of  rocks  which,  being  quite  uncovered  at  half-tide,  form  a  esusewaj  at 
1^  mile  from  the  shore.  The  land  is  more  devated  than  that  which  has  pre- 
ceded, and  the  coast  runs  to  the  southward  from  the  point  eomtignoQS  to  fhd 
village,  as  far  as  Point  Cocal,  where  it  turns  sharply  to  tiie  East  On  this 
portion  of  the  coast  are  several  patches  of  mek. 

Bahia  do  Sol. — Point  Cocal  forms  the  North  extreme  of  a  wide  and  deep 
bay,  called  the  Bay  do  Sol,  into  which  runs,  on  the  North,  the  rirsr  of  Faro 
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de  Vigia ;  and  to  the  South  that  of  San  Antonio.  It  is  pardj  filled  with  a 
large  fiat  of  sand,  which  dries  in  places,  and  runs  to  the  South  from  about 
half  a  mile  southward  of  Point  Cocal  to  within  half  a  mile  of  the  south  side  of 
the  bay.  When  you  have  passed  the  parallel  of  the  village  of  Colares^  you 
will  see  the  South  6ide  of  the  Bay  do  Sol,  which  terminates  shaiply  at  a  right 
angle,  and  to  the  West  by  Point  Marau. 

Fombas  Islet. — At  nearly  halfway  between  these  two  points  you  will  see 
upon  the  coast  a  round  and  wooded  islet,  which  for  a  long  time  appears  to  be  i 
part  of  the  surrounding  land.  This  is  Pombas  Isle.  Against  it  there  lies  a  i 
rocky  flat,  which  extends  to  nearly  a  mile  North  from  it,  and  runs  along  the 
coast  as  far  as  the  East  point.  This  rocky  shoal  b  separated  Irom  the  sand- 
bank previously  mentioned,  by  a  narrow  channel,  which  leads  to  the  bottom 
of  the  bay*  The  sea  is  sometimes  Tcry  heavy,  more  particularly  with  the  flood 
|ide,  in  til e  mouth  of  the  Bay  do  Sol. 

Should  vessels  require  tt3  wait  for  a  tide,  there  is  good  anchorage  in  5  to  7 
£i thorns,  mud  and  sand,  on  the  meridian  of  Pombas  Islet. 

CX>AST    OF    MARAJO    ISLAND.— From   Cape  Magoari  the  coast  of 
Mara  Jo,  washed  by  the  River  Para',  runs  about  N.  by  E.  and  8.  by  W.,  as  fiir  i 
as  the  parallel  of  Cape  Carmo.     Low,  and  covered  with  trees,  it  presents  the  I 
mouths  of  a  number  of  rivers,  of  which  the  principal  is  that  called  I^arapi  \ 
Grande ;  its  breadth  is  nearly  a  mile,  and  it  is  affirmed  that  it  is  navigable  for 
a  great  distance  in  the  interior.     Nearly  all  these  rivers  communicate,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  with  the  lagoons  which  occupy  a  portion  of  Mango . 
Island,  and  for  the  most  part  they  are  navigable  for  boats. 

At  1|  mile  South  of  the  parallel  of  Cape  Carmo  you  will  see  the  Village  of 
Joannes^  which  name  b  sometimes  applied  to  the  island.  Here  the  coast  tuma 
sensibly  to  the  S.S.W.,  but  does  not  change  in  appearance. 

At  nearly  5  miles  S.S.W.  of  Joannes  is  the  village  of  MonsarraM^  and  5  milea*! 
still  farther,  and  close  to  the  coast,  is  a  low  island,  known  by  the  name  of  the  ' 
nha  da  Coroa  Grande,  lying  upon  the  parallel  of  Point  Cocal. 

At  this  little  island  commences  a  great  bank  of  sand,  which  partly  dries^  i 
and  which,  turning  to  the  South  at  the  dbtance  of  2i  mile«,  extends  to  " 
N.E.  J  N.  in  a  sweep  to  ^^  miles  from  the  coast  of  Marajo.  Here  it  bendal 
rapidly  to  the  West,  leaving  between  its  East  point  and  the  South  end  of  thai 
bank  of  Coroa  Secca,  lying  to  the  N.E.,  a  deep  channel,  2  miles  wide. 

CoToa  Secca. — ^The  bank  of  Coroa  Secca  b  5  miles  long  North  and  South, 
and  nearly  2  miles  broad  East  and  West.  On  its  South  point  there  was 
formerly  a  tuft  of  tre^,  which  served  as  a  beacon,  but  they  have  dbappeared, 
being  carried  away  by  the  currents,  so  that  it  b  now  only  shown  by  the 
breakers.     The  last  two  banks  are  steep  on  their  South  and  East  faces. 

Coroa  Morisoca.— At  6  miles  N.  i  W.  from  the  North  point  of  the  Cor 
Secca  b  the  South  end  of  the  Morboca  Bank,  which,  taking  a  curve  towardai 
the  West,  extends  as  far  as  the  Coroa  Kiriri,  thus  extending  about  23  miles  in 
a  N.E.  by  N.  direction.    The  Coroa  Morisoca  dries  in  many  parts  of  its  extcnt^j 
and  has  between  these  higher  portions  some  channels,  through  which  boat 
pass.     The  South  part  of  the  bank  is  called  Coroa  Motro,  and  has  a  few 
stunted  trees  upon  it. 

I'he  South  uoint  of  Morisoca  b  divided  from  the  Coroa  Secca  by  an  excellent 
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channel,  and  very  deep  in  its  Boutbem  part ;  the  depth  of  which  decreases 
rapidly  from  5^  to  3  fothoms  in  its  North  part.  This  is  the  channel  most 
generally  used  by  the  boats  proceeding  to  the  West  coast  of  Marajo. 

Thus  it  is  shown  that  the  latter  coast,  from  the  parallel  of  Pombas  Island 
to  Cape  Magoari,  is  fronted  by  a  line  of  banks,  leaving  between  them  some 
navigable  passes. 

EASTERN  SIDE  continued. — At  half  a  mile  from  Point  Marau,  lies  the 
little  island  of  Guaribas,  which  is  low  and  covered  with  some  bushes.  Its 
shores,  and  the  narrow  channel  separating  it  from  the  coast,  are  clear. 

The  coast  thence  runs  4^^  miles  to  the  S.W.  to  Point  Chapeo  Virado^  whei# 
U  established  9^  fixed  bright  light,  visible  8  miles.  From  this  point  it  turns 
sharply  to  South,  as  far  as  Point  Musqueiro,  where  it  runs  E.S.E.,  forming 
with  Barreiroi  Isle,  farther  to  the  South,  the  Bay  of  San  Antonio.  An- 
chorage will  be  found  with  Musqueiro  Point  bearing  about  N.N.E.  in  3^  to  5 
fathoms.     A  shoal  of  1^  fathom  lies  about  half  a  mile  westward  of  the  point. 

Between  Point  Marau  and  Point  Chapeo  Virado  you  will  find,  at  a  mile 
from  shore,  Tanheiras  Rock$^  several  rocky  shoaU,  which  cover  at  high  water, 
and  send  out  a  spit  under  water,  which  extends  to  the  meridian  of  Chapeo 
Virado.     This  shoal  is  dangerous,  and  must  be  carefully  avoided. 

In  front  of  San  Antonio  Bay,  and  nearly  3  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  Point 
Musqueiro,  there  is  a  small  wooded  island,  rocky  on  its  North  side  and  sandy 
on  its  South,  called  Tatuoca,  It  is  the  advanced  guard  to  the  North  of  a 
group  of  islands  which  lie  along  the  coast  to  the  South  as  far  as  the  city  of 
Belem.  From  this  island  there  runs  to  the  northward,  for  the  distance  of  1^ 
mile,  a  rocky  bank,  having  some  heads  imcovered  at  low  water. 

Jetuba  Island,  which  follows  immediately  to  the  South,  has  also  a  bank 
running  to  the  North  for  more  than  1^  mile,  joining  the  bank  on  which 
Tatuoca  is  situated ;  it  is  of  hard  sand,  and  dries  at  spring  tides. 

A  light  is  shown  on  the  S.W.  point  of  Coutejuba  Island^  westward  of 
Jetuba ;  it  is  maintained  by  the  Amazons  Steam  Ship  Company. 

The  Bay  of  San  Antonio  is  formed  of  a  bank  of  mud,  which  extendi  fitmi 
Point  Musqueiro  to  that  which  terminates  Barreiras  Island  on  the  South,  and 
which  is  divided  from  Point  Pinheiro  by  the  Iliver  Magoari.  From  this  p<niit 
the  coast  runs  directly  South  to  the  city  of  Para'.  At  2  cabW  lengtha 
W.S.W.  of  the  chapel  on  Point  Pinheiro  is  a  rock  of  small  extent,  on  which 
there  is  but  10}  ft.  at  low  water. 

Fort  do  Barra,  and  Light — ^The  navi2:able  part  of  the  channel  is  oon- 
tracted  on  the  West  side  by  the  mud-bank  which  runs  frt>m  the  S.E.  point  of 
nha  Nova,  and  extends  2^  miles  Nortn  of  it,  with  an  island  covered  with 
verdure  at  1}  mile  from  it  in  that  direction ;  and  on  the  other  by  a  rodqr 
point,  off  the  extremity  of  which  there  is  a  circular  fort,  called  Fort§  dm 
Barra.  To  the  North  of  the  fort,  2  cables  distant,  is  an  isolated  and  timkaa 
rock  of  6  ft.,  which  requires  attention  in  passing.  A  light  is  shown  at  tta 
fort 

At  1}  mile  S.  by  W.  }  W.  from  Fort  da  Barra  there  is  an  isolated  rock«  H 

cables  from  the  shore,  surrounded  by  deep  water.    This  rook  lies  a  little  West 

of  the  line  of  bearing  between  Da  Barra  and  the  S.W.  end  of  the  city  of 

Para',  and  two  iron  conical  buoys,  painted  red,  have  been  placed  in  its 
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▼icinity.  TLe  northern  buoy  lie*  off  Vol  Je  Caens  limekiln,  with  Fort  da  Barra 
braring  N.  by  E.  i  E, ;  South  point  of  Xova  Isliind,  N,  by  W.  f  W.  •  South 
point  of  Fortin  Island,  X.W.  by  W,  J  W.  The  other  L»  moored  close  to  the 
we^tom  side  of  the  rock.  In  order  to  aroid  the  rock,  keep  West  of  the  lino 
of  bearing  from  the  buoys  to  Fort  da  Barra,  A  tmall  roek«  showing  at  low 
water»  about  2  cables  off  shore,  lies  S.W.  }  W.  from  Pcnhacova  ChapeL  A 
red  buoy  is  placed  off  Penhacora  to  mark  the  telegraph  cable. 

After  having  passed  the  Fort  da  Barra  the  channel  widens,  and  the  small 
islands  which  have  followed  it  are  replaced  by  a  single  one  called  flhiu  da$ 
Onm$^  the  shores  of  which  are  parallel  with  those  of  the  continent  from 
which  it  is  2  miles  distant.  But  this  width  is  only  in  appearance ;  for  the 
channel  is  divided  into  two  parts,  each  of  less  than  a  mile  in  width,  by  a  mud* 
bank,  which  springs  from  flha  do  Fortin,  and  extends  to  abreast  of  the  South 
part  of  the  city.  The  least  depth  in  the  navigable  channel  up  to  the  town  it 
3  fothoms. 

Some  time  after  passing  Point  Pinheiro.  you  may  see  on  the  horizon,  thi 
principal  church  towers  which  crown  the  city,  and  other  buildings  will  soon 
rise  into  view  ;  and  theo  the  North  part  of  the  city  will  be  seen  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bay,  on  the  South  part  of  which  it  stands. 

The  anchorage  is  in  front  of  the  city,  in  from  2  to  3|  fothoms,  between  ii 
and  the  bank  which  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  channel ;  vesseb  should  moor, 
and  for  a  large  vessel  a  good  berth  will  be  found  abreast  the  principal 
landing*p!ace. 

PAEA;  or  8AKTA  M4EIA  PC  BELEH,  is  the  capital  of  the  province^ 
and  lies  I  or  2  miles  to  the  north w^ard  of  the  junction  of  the  River  Guama 
with  the  Para\  and  about  75  miles  from  the  light  vessel  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Dentro  ChanneK  This  city  is  regularly  buOt,  well  paved  and  lighted  with 
gas;  it  has  some  fine  buildings,  of  which  the  governor's  palace  and  the 
cathedral  are  the  best  specimens.  The  houses  are  generally  of  two  stories, 
some  of  them  having  porcelain  facings.  Two  hotels  afford  but  poor  accommo- 
dation.    The  population  of  the  city  is  calculated  at  about  40,000. 

Landing  for  passengers  and  freight  is  at  the  custom-house  wharf,  where 
there  is  a  good  landing-place  for  boats  and  lighters.  At  half- tide  there  is 
good  landing  at  the  stone  wharf  near  it.  A  strong  sea-wall  i^  constructing 
aloug  the  front  of  the  town,  which  will  make  a  wide  street,  and  abo  prevent 
smuggling. 

Captain  Bonham  W.  Bax,  R,N.,  who  visited  Para'  in  1867,  aays : — 

•*  Vessels  should  moor  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  town,  in  fitim 
2  to  3^  fathoms ;  the  depth  of  the  water  at  the  wharf  is  6  ft.  at  low  water. 
The  city  of  Para'  has  increased  greatly  within  the  last  few  years,  and  has  now 
many  good  and  well-built  houses  in  the  outskirts ;  it  is  well  drained,  the  soil 
being  clay  and  sand.  The  roads  are  good,  weU  shaded  with  the  monjuba  and 
palm  trees^  and  kept  clean  and  in  order.  The  dockyard  has  some  fine  build- 
ings, but  at  present  no  work  is  going  on.  There  is  a  gridiron  for  cleaning 
ships'  bottoms,  capable  of  taking  a  ship  of  600  tons  and  drawing  7  ft,  water ; 
there  is  also  a  foundry  in  the  city,  'ihe  population  in  1866  was  36,000,  of 
which  5,000  were  slaves,  and  the  remainder  principally  Indians." 

Proviiioni,  &o. — Fresh  and  salt  meat,  vegetables,  and  good  biscuit,  eaa  be 
obtained.     Salt  meat  is  bd,  per  lb»,  fresh  beef  6rf.,  and  biead  bd*  per  lb* 
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Common  articles  of  ship  chandlery  are  very  expensive,  and  vessels  haying 
received  injuries  are  recommended  not  to  go  to  Para'.  The  water  is  dirty 
and  bad,  and  will  not  keep  good  long.  Coal  may  be  obtained  in  any  quantity, 
at  moderate  prices. 

The  naval  arsenal  is  kept  in  good  order,  but  appears  at  present  to  be  only 
used  as  a  rendezvous  for  the  small  squadron  employed  on  the  Amazons. 
Frigates  have  been  built  here ;  wood  is  plentiful  and  good.  At  the  River  Una^ 
2  miles  above  the  town,  there  is  a  place  for  heaving  a  vessel  down. 

The  trade  of  Para'  b  carried  on  principally  by  Brasilian  and  foreign  vessels. 
In  1878,  exclusive  of  coasting  vessels,  234  vessels  of  198,107  tons  entered 
Para,  of  which  68,  or  47  steamers  and  21  sailing  vessels,  of  55,812  tons,  were 
British. 

The  principal  exports  are  rubber,*  cacao,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton,  brazil-nuts, 
sarsaparilla,  vanilla,  farina,  quinine  bark,  copaiba,  isinglass,  tobacco,  rum,  and 
hides.  The  value  of  the  exports  in  1878  amoimted  to  about  £1,667,000,  of 
which  8,021  tons  of  india-rubber  represented  about  £1,360,000.  The  imports 
for  the  year  1877-8  amounted  to  £731,578,  of  which  nearly  £400,000  came 
from  EiQgland.  Considering  the  riches  of  the  country,  the  trade  is  insignjB* 
cant.  The  duties  are  excessively  high,  ranging  from  35  to  46  per  cent,  on 
imports.  It  is  necessary  to  take  measures  against  getting  rats  on  board  from 
the  lighters.     These  infest  the  city  and  river  in  great  num'oers. 

The  carrying  trade  between  England  and  this  port  is  almost  entirely  done 
by  two  lines  of  steamers  leaving  Liverpool,  via  Havre  and  Lisbon,  twioe  a 
month.  Also,  every  three  months  a  steamer  leaves  Liverpool,  under  contract 
with  the  Amazonas  Provincial  Grovemment  for  Manaos  (1,000  miles  up  the 
River  Amazons),  via  Havre,  Lisbon,  and  Para'.  The  British  sailing  veaseb 
bringing  coal  to  this,  as  a  rule,  leave  in  ballast  for  the  West  Indies  or  North 
America,  seeking  homeward  cargo,  not  being  able  to  compete  with  the 
steamers. 

The  foreign  steamers  are  composed  of  the  American  monthly  line  of  steamers 

between  New   York  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  carrying  mails,  but  bringing  and 

taking  very  little  cargo,  and  the  Brasilian  mail  steamers,  three  times  a  month 

.:  from  Rio  de  Janeiro,  carrying  mail  and  coastwise  cargo,  which  trade  is  very 

considerable  in  coffee  and  sugar. 

The  trade  between  New  York  and  Para'  is  very  important,  and  is  carried 
on  almost  entirely  by  fast-sailing  vessels,  which  appear  to  answer  the  require- 
lu.^ts  of  the  trade. — Mr,  Comul  Green^  1879. 

Climate. — There  are  two  seasons  at  Para',  the  wet  between  December  and 
July,  and  the  dry  from  July  to  December ;  September,  October,  and  November 
are  the  driest  months.  In  the  dry  season  the  mornings  are  generally  calm,  or 
there  is  a  light  breeze  from  E.N.E.  to  East ;  as  the  day  advances*  this  hauls 
gradually  to  the  northward,  and  by  the  afternoon  it  blows  a  fresh  breese  from 
N.E.  to  N.N.E.,  which  lasts  till  sunset,  when  the  wind  fiedls  light.  In  the 
wet  season  there  is  no  regular  wind  ;  squaUs  are  frequent,  often  violent,  and 
rain  foils  in  abundance.     The  squalls  in  general  come  from  the  eastward 


•  An  interesting  account  by  Mr.  Robert  Cross,  1876,  of  the  mdia-mbber  trees  of  Brasal, 
Rt\4  the  mode  of  oolleoting  the  rubber,  will  be  fonnd  hi  the  Gkognphioal  Magasine,  Janei 
1877.  pp.  162-167. 
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between  North  and  South.  At  timeA,  dtiring  this  season,  the  wind  is  regular 
for  some  dap  together,  when  the  weather  is  fine,  for  Para'.  The  difference 
between  the  temperature  of  day  and  night  is  about  20**,  and  this  bringa 
relief  after  the  oppressire  heat  of  the  daj*  The  thermometer  varies  between 
about  73^  and  9V. 


BxiLivo  Directions  won  Paha' 

From  Maranh&xn  to  Para'^ — Tessels  bound  for  Mamnham,  either  to  Para' 

or  the  northward,  follow  the  same  course  a«  far  as  the  San  Joao  Islands;  from 
thence  those  bound  to  Para'  have  before  them  a  difficult  and  dangerous  route, 
and  the  following  general  instructions  may  be  found  of  service. 

From  a  point  about  12  to  15  miles  Elast  of  Itacolomi  lighthouse,  a  N.  by 
W.  i  M*.  or  N.N.W,  course  leads  clear  of  danger,  through  the  space  between 
the  San  Joao  Islands  and  Manoel  Luiz  Bank.  Between  the  parallels  of 
Itacolomi  and  Point  dos  Atins,  it  is  dangerous  to  get  into  less  than  8  fklhoma 
of  water,  and  should  the  depth  decrease  below  this  limit,  the  course  should  be 
changed  to  the  northward*  and  if  necessary  the  vessel  should  be  put  about 
until  it  has  again  reached  that  limit.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that«  in 
this  locality,  the  flood  sets  to  W.S.W.  at  the  rate  of  2}  miles  an  hour 
during  springs,  and  2  miles  an  hour  at  ordinary  tides  ;  and  that  the  speed  of 
the  current  is  increased  as  the  «ihore  is  neared,  and  about  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  the  depth  of  water.  The  ebb  current  sets  to  N,E.  at  the  same  rate. 
During  ilood  tide,  if  the  depth  decreases,  the  course  should  be  changed  so  aa 
to  avoid  having  to  beat  off  shore  against  it.  Should  the  wind  fall  and  it 
become  calm  while  the  £ood  is  running,  the  very  least  depth  that  the  vessel 
should  be  aUowed  to  drift  into  is  6  fathoms ;  as  soon  as  this  is  reached  the 
anchor  should  be  let  go,  for  below  this  limit  the  bottom  is  irregular,  and  the 
changes  abrupt.     The  character  of  the  bottom  on  this  route  is  white  sand. 

Having  run  60  miles  in  the  direction  given,  the  position  will  be  about  cm 
the  parallel  of  the  San  Joao  Inlands,  which  are  visible  in  clear  weather  from 
aloft  about  15  milea ;  on  approaching  this  parallel  the  character  of  the  bottom 
changes  to  yeDow  sand,  mixed  with  a  reddish  substance,  which  shows  a  dis- 
tinct red  speck.  The  largest  of  the  San  Joao  Islands  appears  Eke  a  white 
triangle  fringed  with  hummocks  covered  with  vegetation,  which  at  a  distance 
appear  to  be  little  ishinds  separated  from  the  white  sand.  The  San  Joao 
group  cannot  be  confounded  with  any  other  part  of  this  coast,  and  having 
once  seen  them  the  position  of  the  vessel  is  verified,  and  the  fear  of  getting 
too  near  the  coast,  or  on  the  Manoel  Luiz  Bank,  is  relieved.  The  bank  ex- 
tending to  the  eastward  from  these  islands  is  cleared  when  they  are  about  12 
miles  (^tant,  or  just  visible  firom  the  deck.  The  shoal,  lately  discovered,  lying 
about  in  the  centre  of  the  Ime  joining  the  extremity  of  this  bank  to  Manoel 
Luiz  Beef,  is  also  cleared  by  passing  just  in  sight  of  the  islands. 

If  after  running  60  miles  from  the  parallel  of  Itacolomi,  on  the  course  in- 
dicated, the  land  cannot  be  seen,  either  on  account  of  night  or  thick  weather, 
and  the  depth  is  8  fathoms,  with  a  bottom  of  yellow  sand  it  may  be  regarded 
as  positive  evidence  of  the  position  being  on  the  San  Joao  Bank.  Continuing 
on  the  same  course,  as  long  as  the  soundings  do  not  decrease  there  is  no 
danger  in  crossing  the  bank.     The  indication  of  having  erosaed  it  is  a  rapid 
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increaae  of  depth  to  16  and  18  fathoms,  and  a  change  in  the  character  of  the 
bottom  to  gray  sand,  with  black  specks,  and  occasionally  broken  shells. 
Lieutenant  Kerhallet  asserts  that  the  soundings  will  sometimes  indicate  a 
bottom  of  fine  black  gravel  mixed  with  shells,  and  that  this  is  the  only  place 
on  the  North  coast  where  such  bottom  is  foimd.  From  thence  vessels  bound 
to  the  northward  may  haul  by  the  wind  and  follow  their  course. 

Those  boimd  to  Para'  should  continue  some  miles  further,  on  a  N.N.W. 
course,  and  then  change  it  to  W.N.W. ;  during  the  night  they  should  keep 
in  10  to  13  fathoms,  but  during  the  day  the  land  may  be  approached  until  it 
is  just  yisible  from  the  deck,  but  never  in  less  than  8  fathoms.  Up  to  this 
depth  the  soimdings  decrease  regularly ;  below  it  they  become  irregular, 
and  change  abruptly,  on  the  edge  of  the  coast  bank,  from  6  fathoms  to 
9  or  10  feet. 

When  passing  in  front  of  Pirucaua  Bay,  in  depths  of  1  to  10  fathoms,  the 
Morro  Pirucaua  will  be  seen.  It  is  the  first  landmark  West  of  the  San  Joao 
Islands.  Notwithstanding  that  this  mountain  is  of  moderate  elevation,  it  is 
readily  distinguished  in  clear  weather  above  the  low  land  surroimding  it. 

Maintaining  the  same  depth,  when  passing  the  Bay  of  Pria,  the  Islands  of 
Sumacas  will  be  seen ;  and  will  servo  to  verify  the  position,  if  the  weather  is 
such  as  to  prevent  the  three  mountains  on  the  South  shore  of  Gurupi  Bay 
being  sighted.  Cape  Gurupi  is  also  easily  recognised,  and  serves  as  an  excel- 
lent landmark. 

From  the  meridian  of  the  San  Joao  Islands  to  that  of  Cape  Gurupi,  tho 
bottom  indicated  by  the  lead  will  be  gray  sand  with  black  specks ;  when 
abreast  of  Gurupi  it  changes  to  fine  black  sand,  which  is  different  from  that 
of  any  other  locality,  and  serves  as  an  excellent  means  of  establishing  the 
position  at  night.  Having  passed  this  meridian  the  bottom  again  changes  to 
white  sand  with  black  specks.  Thus,  during  night  or  day,  the  position  of  the 
vessel  is  verified  when  abreast  of  Gurupi.  Continuing  about  the  same  dis- 
tance from  the  salient  points,  the  next  landmark  is  the  most  northern  of  the 
Cait6  Islands,  which,  as  previously  stated,  are  readily  distinguished  from  the 
Punga  Islands  by  their  relative  positions,  and  by  the  sand  beach  and  white 
patch  on  the  North  side  of  the  former.  During  the  night,  the  meridian  of 
Cait6  Bay  is  also  marked  by  the  changes  in  the  character  of  the  bottom,  which 
becomes  gray  sand  and  broken  shells;  sometimes  the  lead  will  show  the  marks 
of  large  shells,  of  which  the  bottom  appears  to  be  largely  composed.  When 
abreast  of  the  middle  of  the  bay,  the  bottom  will  change  to  mud  for  a  short 
distance.  There  seems  to  be  a  belt  of  muddy  bottom  trending  to  N.N.E. 
from  the  islands ;  it  is  so  narrow  in  some  places  that  it  may  be  crossed  between 
two  successive  casts  of  the  lead.  The  bank  bordering  the  coasts  extends 
farther  off  shore  on  the  meridian  of  the  Cait^  Islands  than  elsewhere,  and  the 
depth  of  7^  to  8^  fathoms  approaches  nearer  to  the  edge  of  the  bank,  which 
is  more  abrupt  than  to  the  Plast  or  West ;  hence  it  is  prudent  to  cross  the  bay 
in  not  less  than  10  fathoms,  or  8  miles  from  the  land.  From  thence  a 
W.  by  N.  course  will  lead  in  sight  of  Point  Cari  do  Mato,  the  sand-downs 
which  mark  Salinas  Falsas  Bay,  and  Point  Atalaia;  the  latter  skay  be 
approached  without  fear  by  keeping  in  not  less  than  8  fathoms  water,  or  be- 
tween 2  and  3  miles  from  the  land. 

The  general  rule  for  avoiding  danger  between  the  San  Joao  Islands  and 
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Point  Ataliiia  U  to  keep  in  not  less  than  8  falborns  of  water,  with  the  islands 
fronting  the  coast  in  sight.  Below  8  fathoms  depth  the  soundings  become 
irregulai-  and  deceptive  ;  above  it,  they  increase  regidarly  to  seaward. 

Coasting  along  near  a  land  so  low  and  uniform  as  this  is,  the  soundings 
become  the  most  important  guide,  and  should  be  frequently  made  and  carefully 
noted.  The  changes  in  the  character  of  the  bottom  enable  the  navigator  to 
fix  the  position  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  when  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Gunipi  and  Caile ;  when  approaching  the  meridians  of  these  points  the 
fifiundings  should  be  more  frecpient,  and  the  arming  of  the  lead  examined  at 
every  cast,  so  as  to  detect  any  change. 

Point  Atalaia,  when  first  seen,  has  the  appearance  of  a  round  island ;  as  it 
IS  approached,  the  white  tower  of  the  lighthouse  comes  in  sight ;  and  the 
lower  and  smaller  hillocks  connecting  it  with  the  main  land,  together  with 
the  sand  which  borders  them,  having  the  appearance  of  breakers,  should 
enable  the  mariner  to  identify  it.  It  is  advisable  not  to  depend  upon  the 
reddish  appearance  of  the  point  as  a  distinguishing  mark,  fur  it  is  not  distinct 
enough  to  be  seen  at  all  times.  It  would  be  better  to  look  for  the  white 
downs  of  Salinas  Falsas  Bay,  and  the  sandy  shore  preceding  Point  Atalaia, 
and  to  remember  that  the  land  in  the  rear  of  the  point  is  the  highest  in  tlic 
vicinity. 

Ab  aoon  as  Atalaia  is  distinguished^  it  may  be  approached  to  between  2  and  3 
miles,  if  it  is  desired  to  }>ass  between  the  outl}  ing  shoals  and  the  coast ;  when 
on  the  meridian  of  the  point  the  village  of  Salinas  is  Erst  seen.  If  it  is  desired 
to  pass  outside  of  the  shoals,  which  would  be  the  most  prudent  course  for  a 
vessel  of  deep  draught,  the  point  should  not  be  approached  nearer  than  6 
miles,  or  in  less  than  lOJ  fathoms  of  water. 

As  long  as  the  wind  holds,  vessels  s^hould  await  a  pilot  imder  way ;  and  by 
working  so  as  to  neutraliise  the  effects  of  the  current,  the  \illage  can  be  kept 
in  sight.  Should  it  be  deemed  necessary  to  anchor,  the  most  suitable  berth  is 
between  the  largest  detached  bank  and  the  point,  in  5  to  7  fathoms,  with  Atalaia 
lighthouse  bearing  S.E.  by  S.  ^  S.,  and  the  church  of  Salinas  S.  W.  by  S.  |  S, ; 
a  vessel  in  this  position  is  least  liable  to  lose  anchors. 

When  bound  to  Para  a  pilot  should,  if  possible,  be  taken  off  Atalaia.  llie 
signals  made  from  this  point  have  been  given  on  pp.  352-5.  In  case  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  send  to  Atalaia  f<jr  the  pilot,  the  best  boat  for  a  surf,  and 
a  good  crew  should  be  selected ;  the  boat  should  leave  the  ship  so  as  to  be 
at  the  entrance  to  the  little  river  westward  of  the  village  at  two-thirds  flood. 
The  sea  breaks  heavily  on  the  bar,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  cross  it  at  any  other 
time  of  tide,  and  never  after  one-third  fiood.  The  boat  should  never  wait 
beyond  the  first  third  of  the  ebb  to  go  out.  If  the  pilot  can  come  off  only  at 
night,  the  position  of  the  vessel  should  be  indicated  by  hoisting  a  light  in 
some  conspicuous  place.  The  pilots  need  eupenrisioii,  being  often  ignorant 
and  incapable. 

Having  embarked  a  pilot,  if  in  less  than  lOJ  fathoms,  steer  N.W.,  until 
this  depth  is  reached  :  the  same  depth  should  be  maintained  in  proceeding  to 
the  westward  on  a  W.  by  N.  course,  about  5  miles  from  the  salient  points  as 
far  as  Point  Cajctubtt,  where  the  land  commences  to  trend  to  the  southward, 
and  the  disti*nce  from  it  giadually  increases.    Following  this  course,  correcteri 
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always  for  the  set  of  the  tidal  current,  there  is  nothing  to  be  feared  until  on 
the  meridian  of  Curu^a  Point,  which  it  is  most  important  to  recognise. 

Dentro  Channel. — Having  arrived  on  the  meridian  of  Curu^a  Point,  the 
breakers  on  the  Bragan^a  Bank  will  be  seen  bearing  W.  by  S.  ^  S.,  about 
7  miles  distant.  Bearings  should  now  be  taken  of  the  East  point  of  Cajetnba 
and  the  West  point  of  Tijoca,  in  order  to  fix  the  position  of  the  vessel,  and  to 
indicate  the  strength  and  direction  of  the  current.  If  this  has  been  correctly 
estimated,  and  the  position  of  the  vessel  is  satisfactory,  the  same  course  should 
be  maintained,  in  order  to  clear  the  shoals  which  make  out  to  E.N.E.  from  the 
breakers,  marked  by  the  large  white  buoy  off  their  North  side,  until  the 
sandy  point  of  Tijoca  bears  S.  f  E.  From  thence  the  course  should  be  set  so 
as  to  pass  about  1  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  breakers,  between  them  and 
the  buoy  on  the  Tijoca  Bank,  until  the  most  southern  breaker,  called  Espa- 
darte,  is  in  line  with  Tijoca  Point,  bearing  S.E.  From  thence  the  course  is 
8.W.  i  S. ;  the  soundings  will  change  from  10^  and  12}  fathoms,  in  the  space 
between  the  Bragan9a  and  Tijoca  shoals,  to  10,  7,  and  6  fathoms  as  you  pro- 
ceed southward. 

When  the  breakers  on  the  Braganga  Bank  do  not  show,  as  is  fr^uently  the 
case,  the  position  given  by  the  bearings  of  Gajetuba  and  Tijoca  becomes  a 
point  of  departure.  Following  the  course  indicated,  the  soundings  will  be 
13  fiathoms  at  8  miles  North  of  Curuga  Point,  and  will  change  for  a  few  casts, 
as  you  proceed  westward,  to  8}  and  10  fiithoms, increasing  again  to  12  and  IS 
£eithoms.  If  the  soundings  have  decreased  to  7  &thoms,  when  Tijoca  Point 
bears  8.  by  W.  i  W.,  it  indicates  that  the  vessel  is  too  near  to  the  shoal 
making  out  from  the  Braganga,  and  should  be  hauled  off  to  the  nordiward,  to 
attain  a  position  that  will  permit  of  the  course  given  above,  until  Tijoca  Point 
beers  S.  by  £.  In  this  position  the  soimdings  will  be  between  13  and  15 
fothoms.  From  thence  the  course  through  mid-channel  is  S.W.  by  S.  with 
the  ebb,  and  S.W.  by  S.  i  S.  with  the  flood,  until  Tijoca  bears  S.E.  When 
following  this  route,  if  the  soundings  decrease  to  8}  fathoms,  and  Tijoca  Point 
appears  distant,  bearing  S.  ^  E.,  it  indicates  that  the  vessel  is  too  near  the 
Tijoca  Bank,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  haul  to  the  southward.  If  Hjoea 
Point  appears  near,  and  the  soundings  decrease  to  or  bdow  10  fiithoms,  then 
the  position  is  too  near  to  the  Braganga,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  haul  to 
the  westward.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  lightship  and  buoys  marking 
the  limits  of  this  channel,  the  foregoing  instructions  are  in  a  measure  superseded 
by  a  simpler  one ;  pass  to  the  northward  of  the  lightship  and  between  the 
buoys ;  but,  as  these  are  often  out  of  position,  or  entirely  removed,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  mariner  should  have  some  means  of  navigating  independent 
of  unreliable  marks. 

The  character  of  the  bottom  is  the  same  throughout,  viz.,  fine  gray  sand.  It 
is  recommended  not  to  undertake  this  passage  during  the  night  when  the 
lightship  is  absent,  or  at  any  time  during  a  calm  with  a  sailing  vessel ;  for  the 
anchorage  in  the  channel  is  dangerous  on  account  of  the  tidal  current,  which 
loses  some  of  its  force  outside. 

RemarkM  by  a  French  Officer  on  entering  Fara , — **  Leaving  the  anchorage 
nt  Salinas  under  sail  at  4  a.m.,  September  5,  1872,  at  half  ebb,  we  arrived  off 
the  entrance  to  Para'  with  the  beginning  of  the  flood.  Keeping  the  coast  in 
sight,  the  course  to  make  the  lightship  is  about    W.N.W.      Marapani, 
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Cajetuba,  and  Curuea  Points  may  be  seen  7  to  8  milcst  and  bearings  of  these 
points  will  give  the  ship^s  position  whenever  it  is  desired.  At  8  a.m.  we 
sighted  the  lightvessel,  which  is  moored  between  the  North  points  of  the 
Bragan^'a  and  Tijoca  Banks ;  the  sea  here  is  generally  very  rongh,  and 
especially  during  this  se^ison.  llie  lightship  is  a  small  vessel,  and  lay  ncroM 
the  sea,  rolling  so  as  to  prevent  the  lighting  apparatus  from  being  hoisted  to 
its  proper  position.  The  light  is  said  to  be  visible  8  miles  off,  but  in  reality 
it  is  seldom  seen  over  5  miles. 

**  Besides  the  lightship,  the  banks  are  marked  by  two  buoys*  The  white 
buoy  on  the  North  point  of  Bragan^a  bore  E-S,E»  when  we  were  close  to  the 
lightship ;  and  the  red  buoy  is  on  the  South  side  of  the  Tijoca  Bunk,  bearing 
about  S.W.  from  the  lightship.  Formerly  these  buoys  were  moored  East  and 
West  from  the  lightship ;  but,  owing  to  the  very  strong  currents*  the  red  buoy 
was  frequently  broken  adrift,  and  the  change  to  the  South  point  of  Tijoca 
Bank  was  deemed  advisable.  When  the  currents  are  unusually  strong,  it  ia 
not  uncommon  for  the  lightship  to  change  her  position,  either  to  the  north- 
ward or  southward.  When  passing  it  the  position  appeared  to  be  North  of 
that  given  by  the  chart. 

**  The  navigation  of  the  Para'  lUver  is  not  diflSeult  for  steam -vessels,  and  a 
pilot  is  necessar}'  only  on  account  of  the  tidal  currents ^  with  wliich  they  appear 
to  be  perfectly  familiar. 

'*  Considerable  change  iu  the  outlines  of  the  coast  have  taken  place  near 
the  entrance  to  Pai-a',  caused  no  doubt  by  the  deposits  of  the  river.  Banks 
formerly  uncovered  at  low  water  only  arc  now  small  islands,  covered  with 
luxmiant  vegetation.  The  northern  edge  of  Das  Gaivotas  Bank  is  now  an 
island*  just  covering  with  verdure ;  und,  when  the  exact  position  can  be 
ascertained,  will  afford  an  excellent  landmark  for  bearings.  Morisoca  Bank, 
on  the  West  side  of  the  estuary,  near  Mara  jo  Island,  lies  in  about  0^  47'  S«, 
and  is  covered  with  buBhes.  The  bank  extending  northward  from  Nova 
Island  is  now  covered  with  high  mangrove  trees,  the  some  as  all  other  islands 
in  the  vicinity.  To  the  northward  of  this  there  is  another  island  covered 
with  grafis.  Some  of  the  points  have  extended  out  considerably.  Musqueiro 
Point,  for  instance,  extends  farther  South.  It  is  probable  tbat  tho»e  banks^ 
on  which,  in  1843,  there  was  13  to  16  ft.  water,  have  since  become  shoaler, 
md  may  now  be  dangerous. 

**  The  course  steered  was  parallel  to  the  general  trend  of  the  coast  8  to  10 
miles  from  the  banks.  The  soundings  taken  every  half  hour  indicated  that 
those  laid  down  on  the  charts  are  correct.  However,  between  Itacolomi  and 
Cait^,  where  the  tidal  current  appears  to  set  at  right  angles  to  the  coast,  great 
caution  is  necessary,  for  the  coast  is  very  low,  and  the  bank  that  borders  it  is 
dangerous. 

**  It  is  reported  that  the  Brasilian  Government  propose*  to  erect  a  light- 
house on  one  of  the  San  Joao  Islands.** 

Pogo  and  Pogoent  ChannelB. — A  vessel  finding  herself  in  the  P050,  should, 
if  the  tide  is  running  flood,  anchor  at  once,  and,  if  possible,  nearer  to  Tijoca 
Point  than  the  Braganca  Bank;  fur  the  current  is  less  rapid,  and  the  depth 
not  so  great.  A  good  position  would  he  with  Tijoca  bearing  South,  and 
Gaivotas  Island  W.S.W.  From  this  anchorage  a  vessel  should  get  under  way 
at  the  turn  of  the  tide  from  flood  to  ebb,  and  work  out  with  the  ebb.     Th^  « 
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limits  of  the  board  are,  to  the  northward,  with  Oalvotas  Island  bearing 
S.W.  by  W. ;  and  to  the  southward,  the  same  island  W.  by  S.  |  S.  The 
position  of  the  vessel  shotdd  be  frequently  established  by  bearings  of  the  various 
points  that  are  visible  in  this  locality. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  least  depth  found  in  the  Pogoens  Channel  w'as  7 
fitthoms,  the  pilots  insist  upon  it  that  this  channel  is  unfit  for  any  vessel  of 
over  10  or  12  ft.  draught;  and  so  long  as  there  are  no  marks  for  the  edges  of 
the  banks,  or  ranges  that  could  be  used  for  avoiding  danger,  it  is  recommended 
not  to  attempt  it. 

In  the  P090  the  current  is  more  violent  than  in  the  Dentro,  and  ofteil 
reaches  the  rate  of  4  miles  an  hour.  The  flood  sets  to  S.W. ;  the  ebb  to  N.£« 

DirectioM  for  proceeding  tc  Para\ — From  the  position  of  Tijocain  line  with 
the  S.W.  breaker  of  Braganga  Bank,  the  course  is  S.W.  ^  S.  until  Point 
Carmo  bears  East,  distant  4^  miles;  from  thence  S.W.  by  S.,  until  Point 
Chapeo  Virado  bears  S.E.  if  R,  distant  It^  mile.  As  £ur  as  the  parallel  of 
Pombas  Island,  if  the  soundings  increase  above  8  fkthoms,  it  is  an  indication 
that  the  position  is  too  fiur  West,  and  the  co^^se  should  be  changed  to  the 
southward,  in  order  to  avoid  the  banks  bordering  the  West  coast 

From  the  parallel  of  Pombas  to  that  of  Guaribas  Islands,  the  depth  increases 
to  9  or  10  fathoms ;  from  the  latter  to  the  parallel  of  Chapeo  Virado  it  increases 
to  13  and  16  fathoms,  rocky  bottom;  and  from  thence  to  the  parallel  of 
Musqueiro  Point  it  will  vary  between  H^  and  10|^  &thoms.  All  of  these  are 
soundings  at  low  water. 

When  Guaribas  Island  bears  N.E.  by  E.  \  E.,  and  Musqueiro  Point  S.  by  E., 
the  plateau  of  rocks  that  makes  out  from  Point  Chapeo  Virado  will  be  passed, 
and  the  course  should  be  changed  to  South,  so  as  to  pass  1  mile  West  of 
Musqueiro  Point ;  from  thence  steer  S.  ^  W.  for  Pinheiro  Point,  and  endeavour 
to  avoid  being  set  over  to  the  West  side  of  the  channel  by  the  wind  and  by 
the  currents  which  set  in  this  direction.  When  approaching  Pinheiro  Point* 
haul  off  a  little,  so  as  to  pass  half  a  mile  firom  it,  in  order  to  avoid  the  rock 
■itoated  2  cables  W.S.W.  from  the  end  of  the  point  When  this  is  cleared» 
dose  again  with  the  coast,  keeping  about  midway  between  it  and  the  isbiads 
of  the  Uha  Nova  Bank,  and  continuing  on  to  the  southward,  with  Forte  da 
Barra  open  on  the  i>ort  bow  until  clear  of  the  rocks  northward  of  it  From 
Forte  da  Barra  steer  for  the  West  extremity  of  the  city,  and  be  careful  not  to 
bring  the  buoy  which  lies  to  the  northward  of  Val  de  Caens  in  line  with  the 
fort,  until  the  rock  that  lies  southward  of  the  former,  and  is  marked  by  a  buoy 
on  its  West  side,  is  passed.  Should  the  breeze  be  light  it  will  be  necessary  to 
guard  against  the  current  of  the  flood  which  sets  rapidly  to  the  S.W.,  between 
the  entrance  to  the  little  river  Una  and  the  city. 

The  mark  for  being  near  the  edge  of  the  bank  extending  from  Fortin  Island 
to  the  anchorage  is  the  West  angle  of  the  hospital-^a  white  house  standing  in 
the  West  part  of  the  town,  in  line  with  the  church  of  Cannes  in  the  S. W.  part 
of  the  town.  The  anchorage  is  in  2  to  8^  fiithoms,  between  the  lines  of  the 
church  of  San  Antonio  at  the  North  end  of  the  town,  and  that  of  Merces  in 
the  centre.    Vessels  should  moor. 

S.  A.O.  Zm 
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YeaseU  leaving  the  anchorage  of  Parii'  ehoiiM  be  under  way  at  high  water* 
The  limit  of  the  western  board  for  a  yes^el  of  deep  draught  ie  the  ho««pital  and 
Cannes  ehurch  In  line,  or  into  4|^  failioms ;  for  vessels  of  moderate  draught, 
when  the  soiin dings  decrease  to  3^  futboms.  The  limit  of  the  eastern  board  is 
with  Forte  da  Barra  in  line  with  the  Cathedral  steeples,  or  with  the  buoy  of 
Val  de  Caens  in  line  with  Forte  da  Barra,  when  the  former  can  be  seen.  These 
limits  extend  to  Forte  da  Barra.  North  of  this  the  islands  of  Ilha  Nova  Bank 
afford  good  marks  for  bearings,  \Vlien  a  vessel  has  weathered  the  North  cskd 
of  this  hank,  the  limit  of  the  wee  tern  board  is  with  the  East  point  of  Jetuba 
Island  hearing  North  ;  and  for  the  eastern  board.  Forte  da  Barra  bearing  South 
as  long  as  it  is  visible.  It  is  unusual  for  a  veR8c4  to  get  farther  than  the  parallel 
of  Musqueiro  Point  with  the  fii-sl  tide  ;  it  is  better  to  anchor  southward  of  the 
point  than  to  continue  on,  and  be  obliged  to  anchor  in  deeper  water  on  a  rocky 
bottom,  and  in  the  fxill  force  of  the  current  of  the  flood  ;  if  however  it  is 
found  that  the  parallel  of  Fombas  Island  can  be  reached,  then  proceed  on  and 
anchor  in  the  shallow  water  facing  the  B«y  do  Sol.  The  second  tide  will  be 
at  night,  when,  if  the  vc^cl  has  been  anchored  southward  of  Musqueiro  Point, 
great  caution  is  necessary  until  the  rocks  off  that  point,  and  those  to  the  north' 
ward  of  Tutuoca,  nre  weathered.  ^Vlien  to  windward  of  the  latter,  the 
WCfitem  board  should  be  prolonged  to  the  meridian  of  the  West  point  of 
Coutejuba  Island  during  the  day,  and  until  the  parallel  of  Marau  Point  is 
reached.  During  the  night  this  boanl  may  be  prolonged,  while  the  depth  in- 
creases to  11,  12i,  and  15  fathoms,  and  decix^ascs  again  to  Hi  Ik  thorns,  when 
the  ship  should  be  put  in  stays  immediately^  and  the  eastern  board  held  until 
the  depth  decreases  to  8  J  fathoms  ;  these  are  the  safe  limits  for  the  chaiUBels 
during  the  night. 

Between  the  parallels  of  Marau  and  Cocal  Points,  the  limit  of  the  western 
board  in  the  meridian  of  Point  Chapeo  Virado ;  and  when  to  the  northward  oi 
Cocal  Point,  the  limit  is  the  meridian  of  Po  nt  Marau,  as  long  as  it  can  befteeKL. 
The  soundings  indicate  the  limit  of  the  eastern  board,  and  the  bearings  of  the 
coast  will  enable  the  navigator  to  know  his  position  at  any  time  during  the 
day  when  approacliiug  it.  llie  lead  is  not  a  guide  when  standing  toward  the 
the  Coroa  Grande  and  Secca,  for  these  banks  are  steep-to.  The  currents  Are 
always  more  sluggish  close  to  these  banks,  and  near  to  the  opposite  coast,  and 
strongest  in  the  middle  of  the  channel ;  hence  there  is  no  advantage  in  pro- 
longing the  board  beyond  a  perfectly  safe  limit. 

The  pilots  are  in  the  Imbit  of  insisting  upon  an  anchorage  in  the  centre  of 
the  channel.  This  should  be  opposed  by  the  master,  and  an  anchorage  near 
the  shore  on  the  East  side  preferred  to  any  other.  The  second  ebb  will 
probably  enable  the  vessel  to  reach  beyond  the  parallel  of  Point  Carmo.  The 
most  sxiitable  anchorage  is  West  of  Cocal  Point,  in  5  to  6  fathoms ;  or  be- 
tween the  ledge  of  rocks  extending  out  from  Colares  and  Point  C'^rmo,  on  a 
muddy  bottom. 

The  third  ebb  will  probably  enable  you  to  lench  a  pobt  of  departure  for 
Dentro  Cliannel,  the  anchorage  about  4  miles  N.W,  by  N.  from  Taipu  Point* 
During  this  tide  the  limits  of  the  boards  are  indicated  by  the  soundings^  and 
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the  distance  from  the  shore.  As  long  as  Caromoju  Island,  in  the  entrance  to 
the  Vigia  River,  is  shut  in  by  Arequesaoua  Point,  the  limit  of  the  eastern 
board  is  the  meridian  of  Point  Carmo.  As  soon  as  the  island  is  open  of  the 
point,  the  limit  is  Point  Carmo  bearing  S.W.  by  S.  |-  S.,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
western  edge  of  the  Correio  Bank.  The  limits  of  the  western  board  is  the  de« 
crease  of  depth  and  the  distance  of  the  land  of  the  East  coast,  which  should 
not  be  too  far  off  to  distinguish  the  important  marks. 

To  pass  through  the  Dentro  Channel,  it  is  necessary  to  have  daylight,  and 
to  be  under  way  at  high  water.  Stand  to  the  northward  and  westward  until 
Tijoca  Point  is  just  visible  from  the  deck,  and  then  tack  to  the  eastward,  and 
stand  on  until  nearly  on  the  meridian  of  Taipu  Point,  if  South  of  the  parallel 
of  Tijoca.  The  third  board  must  end  when  the  soimdings  have  decreased  to 
7  fiithoms ;  then  tack  to  the  eastward,  and  stand  on  to  within  half  a  mile  of 
the  breakers  on  the  S.W.  part  of  the  Bragan9a ;  and  if  to  leeward  of  them, 
until  nearly  on  their  meridian.  From  thence  the  boards  become  shorter ;  that 
to  the  westward  is  limited  by  the  depth  of  7  fathoms ;  that  to  the  eastward  by 
a  near  approach  to  the  Espadarte,  or  S.W.  breaker  of  Bragansa,  The  most 
dangerous  point  is  the  Cabe9a  do  Sul  of  the  Tijoca  Bank,  which  is  now  marked 
by  a  buoy.  In  case  that  should  become  displaced,  the  new  island  of  Gaivotas 
Bank,  on  which  a  light  is  shown,  will  serve  for  bearings  to  mark  the  western 
board.  As  long  as  the  light-ship  remains  in  position,  she  offers  an  excellent 
guide,  and  the  foregoing  directions  are  very  much  simplified.  Should  it  be 
found  necessary  to  anchor  in  the  channel,  the  West  side  should  be  chosen,  as 
the  tidal  current  is  less  violent  on  that  side. 

Moigili  ChanneL — ^The  North  Channel,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  Monjui 
Channel,  is  frequented  by  vessels  of  less  than  15  ft.  draught;  the  only  danger 
is  the  Adonis  Bank,  which  is  only  dangerous  at  low  water,  or  with  a  very 
heavy  sea.  On  leaving  the  anchorage,  about  4  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Taipu 
Point,  at  high  water,  steer  N.  by  W.,  which  with  the  current  of  the  ebb  set- 
ting N.E.  2  or  3  miles  an  hour,  will  make  a  good  North  course,  which  is  the 
one  to  be  made.  After  losing  sight  of  the  land,  should  the  soundings  decrease 
firom  5  and  8  fiithoms  to  3^  or  4  fathoms,  it  indicates  that  the  vessel  is  on  the 
Monjui  Bank,  and  should  be  kept  more  to  the  westward  until  the  depth  in- 
creases. If  the  soundings  decrease  to  3  fathoms,  and  Cape  Magoari  can  be 
seen  from  the  mast-head,  it  indicates  that  the  position  is  on  the  Adonis  Bank, 
and  the  vessel  should  make  a  short  tack  to  the  eastward.  If  Cape  Magoari  is 
visible  from  the  deck,  and  the  depth  decreases  to  5  fathoms,  it  indicates  that 
the  vessel  is  too  far  to  the  westward.  As  a  rule,  when  the  cape  is  distinctly 
visible  from  the  deck,  a  vessel  will  be  too  near  the  Magoari,  or  Santa  Rosa 
Banks.  The  position  will  be  indicated  when  crossing  the  Monjui  Bank ;  and 
when  across  it,  the  bottom  will  change  from  gray  sand  to  soft  mud.  Should 
the  wind  fall  light,  or  fail,  and  the  ebb  is  nearly  done,  it  is  prudent  to  anchor, 
in  order  to  avoid  being  carried  to  the  southward  and  westward  by  the  flood ; 
but  so  long  as  the  wind  holds,  a  vessel  should  stand  on  to  the  northward,  while 
the  soundings  do  not  &11  below  7  ficithoms. 

Routes  to  Pernambneo. — The  general  route  to  the  eastward  is  close  in- 
shore out  of  the  influence  of  the  westerly  current ;  and  by  taking  advantage 
of  the  tide,  and  every  slant  of  wind,  a  sailing  vessel  will  generally  perform  the 
voyage  from  Para'  to  Pemambuco  in  about  thir^  days.     When  N.E.  and 
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E.N.E.  winds  are  preyalent^  a  current  Is  found  running  E.S.Et  along  the  North 
coast  of  Brasil,  and  is  taken  advantage  of  by  coasting  vessels.  Allien  the  weather 
will  admit,  a  vessel  may  anchor  off  any  part  of  the  coast  without  danger.  In 
working  along  shore,  the  dry  season  is  considered  preferahle,  as  the  winds  are 
then  freeh  and  steady.  Stand  off  during  the  day»  and  in  toward  the  land  at 
night,  so  as  to  be  near  the  coast  in  the  morning  to  take  advantage  of  the  land 
wind,  hy  which  a  good  sailing  vessel  will  make  from  40  to  50  miles  a  day. 

In  the  rainy  season,  working  to  windward  is  more  tedious,  as  calms,  light 
variable  winds,  squalls,  and  rain  prevaO  ;  a  vessel  should  then  stand  on  the 
tack  that  is  the  most  fkvourahte ;  and  as  a  general  rule,  should  not  go  outside 
30  fathoms  of  water,  and  toward  the  land  to  a  prudent  distance.  From  Para' 
eastward  as  far  as  the  Pemaibao,  or  Paranahiba,  there  are  numerous  rivera 
along  tbc  coast ;  and  in  getting  in  with  the  land  attention  should  he  paid  to 
the  currents  they  produce.  Should  the  wind  he  steady,  tack  as  in  ihe  dry 
season,  but  do  not  lose  sight  of  the  coast. 

Having  arrived  on  the  meridian  of  Mel  Point,  and  failing  to  get  farther  to 
windward,  a  large  vessel  should  stand  direct  to  the  northward  for  about  180 
miles,  or  until  sbe  can  weather  the  N.E,  extreme  of  the  continent  on  the  port 
tack.  A  small  vessel  may  go  inside  the  shoals  of  San  Eoque,  where  she  may 
anchor  at  night ;  and,  although  ttiere  is  not  room  to  work  through  the  Santo 
Alberto  Channel,  the  water  is  smooth,  and  advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  land 
wind  in  the  morning.  No  difliculty  will  be  experienced  in  obtaining  a  pilot  in 
the  vicinity  of  Cape  San  Rocjue,  or  the  villages  to  the  westward,  for  the  in- 
shore channels, 

Should  the  maxiner  prefer  standing  direct  to  the  northward  from  Para'acrosa 
the  Equator  to  about  10°  15'  N.,  and  then  tack,  he  will  save  wear  of  men,  sails* 
and  rigging,  and  will  probably  perform  the  voyage  to  Pemambuco  in  about 
the  same  time-  Thq  Brasilian  coasting  vessels  and  steamers  always  take  the 
in*shore  route,  which  seems  to  be  the  most  used, 

TIB£6»^ — The  strength  and  duration  of  the  tidal  currents,  and  the  time  of 
high  and  low  water,  vary  according  to  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind  in 
the  offing,  and  the  amount  of  rainfall  in  the  country  drained  by  the  Cuajara 
River  and  its  tributaries ;  therefore  it  is  impossible  to  establish  an  invariable 
law  for  the  tides  in  the  estuary  of  Para'. 

From  the  San  Joao  Islands  westward  to  Atalaia  Poini  the  tides  are  felt  20 
miles  off  shore,  Near  to  the  coast  the  current  of  the  flood  sets  to  S.S.W-» 
during  ordinary  tides,  with  an  average  rate  of  1  to  1§  mile  an  hour ;  and» 
during  springs,  with  an  average  rate  of  2  miles  an  hour.  The  ebb  current  seta 
to  N.N.E.  From  June  to  February  the  rate  of  the  ebb  is  less  than  that  of  the 
flood,  rarely  exceeding  I  mile  an  hour ;  while,  during  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May,  it  exceeds  that  of  the  flood  by  about  the  same  difference. 
This  difference  between  the  strength  of  the  ciirrents  of  the  flood  and  ebb  pro- 
duces a  general  set  of  18  to  ^4  miles  a  day,  to  the  westward,  during  the 
months  of  June  to  February,  and  to  the  eastward  during  the  months  of  March, 
April,  and  May.  These  tidal  currents  are  stronger  and  more  regular  near  the 
coast  than  they  are  off  shore  ;  hence  the  necessity  of  ascertaining  the  time  of 
the  tide  when  navigating  near  the  land- 

It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Salinas,  at  7^  30".  At  the  usual 
anchorage,  about  6**  16";  springs  rise  about  10  ft. 
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In  the  D^ntro  Channel  it  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  10''  51" ;  springs 
rise  9}  ft.  The  flood  sets  to  S.W.  hy  W.,  with  an  average  rate  of  2^  miles  an 
hour  daring  ordinary  tides,  and  from  3  to  4  miles  an  hour  daring  spring  tides. 
The  ehh  sets  to  N.E.,  with  the  same  average  rate  as  the  flood. 

It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  the  custom-house  quay  at  Para',  at 
11^  40" ;  at  the  anchorage,  at  12^ ;  and  on  the  shores  of  Oncas  Island,  opposite 
the  city,  at  1^  20".  At  the  anchorage  the  springs  rise  12^  ft.,  and  ordinary 
tides  8^  ft.  The  average  rate  of  the  current  of  the  flood  is  2}  miles  an  hour 
daring  ordinary  tides,  and  3^  miles  an  hour  during  spring  tides ;  and  that  of 
the  ehh  is  2^  and  3^  miles  respectively.  When  the  wind  prevails  firom  the 
northward,  in  the  offing,  the  current  of  the  flood  lasts  longer  than  that  of  the 
ehh,  and  runs  with  a  greater  force ;  this  difference  becomes  more  marked  the 
longer  these  winds  blow,  and  the  greater  their  force.  At  other  times  the  ebb 
corrent  lasts  longer  than  that  of  the  flood,  and  there  is  then  a  difference  in  its 
force  which  becomes  equal  to,  or  a  little  in  excess  of,  that  of  the  flood. 

The  difference  of  the  level  of  tiie  water  between  the  Para'  and  Oncas  sides 
is  the  result  of  the  influence  of  the  waters  of  the  Goama  and  Guajara  Rivers, 
the  time  of  high  water  in  the  former  being  much  later  than  that  of  the  latter  ; 
the  tides  are  fidling  in  one  when  rising  in  the  other.  The  difference  in  the 
direction  of  the  tidal  currents,  between  the  two  sides  of  the  estuary  abreast  of 
the  city,  is  no  doubt  the  result  of  the  direction  of  the  entrances  to  these  two 
rivers,  being  nearly  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 
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The  source  of  this  river,  which  is  about  3,500  miles  in  length,  is  in  the  small 
Lake  of  Lauricochaj  near  the  silver  mines  of  Cerro  Pasco,  in  Peru,  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  16,000  ft.,  and  just  below  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow.  The  first 
500  miles  of  its  coarse  is  a  succession  of  rapids  and  cataracts,  but  for  the  last 
2,500  miles  its  bed  is  so  little  inclined,  that  the  difference  in  level  between  its 
mouth  and  at  that  distance  from  it  is  only  about  210  ft.  Although  under  the 
Equator,  the  valley  of  the  Amazons  is  healthy,  and  has  a  comparatively  tem- 
perate climate ;  according  to  M.  Agassiz,  the  temperature  ranges  between  91^ 
and  73^  F.,  with  a  mean  of  about  82^  being  lowest  in  the  early  morning. 

This  magnificent  stream  is  now  open  to  navigation,  and  instead  of  being 
merely  a  source  of  scientific  enquiry,  its  commerce  is  being  developed  by  a 
system  of  steam  navigation.  The  opening  of  the  navigation  to  meroluuit 
shipping  of  all  nations  took  place,  according  to  Royal  decree,  on  September 
7th,  1867,  and  ou  that  day  was  inaugurated  with  some  pomp  by  Admiral 
De  Lamare, 

In  1878  the  U.St  corvette  Enterprise  completed  a  track  sorvey  of  the 
Amaions  River  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Madeira,  and  of  the  l£adeira  as  fSur 
as  the  Falls  of  San  Antonio,  around  which  the  Madeira  and  Marmore  Railway 
Company  are  now  attempting  to  construct  a  road.  This  sorvey  has  demon- 
strated that  it  is  possible  for  vessels  drawing  16  ft.  to  pass  daring  nine  months 
of  the  year,  and  by  careiU  naTigation  during  the  whole  year»  fhrni  Para' 
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(iirect  to  San  Antonio.     A  channel  for  T€s«eb  drawing  6  or  8  ft.  it  ftlim^ 

practicable. 

The  following  note*  are  principal  J  j  by  Captmin  Baai,  R.N. : — 
At  Tabatlnga,  2,000  miles  from  it&  mouth,  the  Amaaotis  ib  1  (  mUe  wide  ;  al 
the  entrance  of  the  Madeira  River  it  is  3  miles*  and  below  Santarem  10  milea. 
It  m  navigable  for  vesack  of  1^000  tons  as  far  as  Manaoa^  ^00  miles  up,  at  the 
junction  of  the  Biver  Negro  with  the  Amazons.  Maaaof  is  the  most  important 
town  in  the  interior. 

All  the  confluents  can  be  navigated  as  far  as  the  towns  mentioned  in  the 
Decree »  vix.  t^Tocantins^  as  far  at  Cametaf  100  miles  from  Para' ;  Topajos,  as 
&r  as  Santarem,  500  miles  from  Fara'  \  Negro,  as  far  as  Msnaos^  800  miles 
from  Fara\  In  a  Decree,  dated  January,  1873,  the  diadem  Hirer  wa»  d^ 
clared  open  to  vessela  of  all  nations  as  far  as  Port  Banto  Antonio,  1,300  mtlH 
from  Fara^  and  within  160  miles  of  the  Bolivian  frontier ;  a  ciistom-hovo 
being  established  at  Serpa^  GOO  miles  below  Santo  Antonio. 

The  navigation  of  the  river  is  performed  by  three  steam-ship  companies, 
each  receiving  an  annual  subsidy,  besides  a  number  of  private  steamers  and 
other  craft.  The  chief  company  is  the  Amaeons  Steam  Navigation  Company, 
which  is  under  contract  with  the  Government  to  carry  passengers,  eargo,  and 
mails  to  the  most  remote  places  on  this  great  river  and  its  numerous  tributa- 
rie«.  In  1878  it  owned  twenty  vessels,  three  of  which  were  of  680  tons  each, 
drawing  about  6  ft.  water.  These  steamers  run  as  far  as  Manaos  twice  a  month, 
and  once  a  month  to  Tabatinga  on  the  frontier,  A  vessel  under  a  foreign  flag 
may  not  carry  on  a  coasting  trade  up  the  Amazons,  but  having  touched  at 
Para',  can  proceed  direct  to  her  destination. 

The  usual  route  for  vessels  to  proceed  up  the  river  is  by  the  pass  of  Goyabal 
and  Breves  Channel,  which  carries  deep  water  right  up ;  small  steamers  can  go 
round  the  South  end  of  Oncas  Island  Into  the  South  branch  of  the  Amasone, 
but  large  vessels^  with  a  draught  of  water  up  to  16  ft.,  must  proceed  by  the 
channel  between  Airapiranga  and  Cout^juba  Island. 

The  flood  tide  is  not  felt  far  beyoikd  Breves,  although  the  water  rises  (canted , 
by  the  flood  at  the  entrance  checking  the  stream  rxmniog  ottt)|So  tkatit  woitld 
be  very  tedious  for  a  sailing  vessel  to  attempt  to  get  far  up. 

Li^hii  have  been  placed  by  the  Anuizons  Company  as  follows : — Ccmt^ 
I  juba.  South  end ;  Barra  (North  of  Pani) ;  Paucuera,  East  side  of  entrance  of 
Tocantins  River;  Goyabal  Island,  South  end;  Int&hy  Island,  Breves  Channel; 
and  Guajara  River  entrance. 

Cametft« — A  vessel  b<iund  to  Cameta,  on  the  Tocantins  River,  after  passing 
Paucuera  light,  must  sha[>e  a  course  between  the  second  and  third  islands, 
lying  off  the  East  bank  near  the  entrance  of  the  river,  and  between  two  olber 
islands  inside  them,  towards  the  East  bank  of  the  river,  along  whteh  continue 
'  for  about  18  miles  in  not  le*i8  than  41  fathoms  water  (but  generally  in  7  and  8 
fathoms),  then  strike  across  S.  W.  to  Cameta  on  the  opposite  bank,  and  anchor 
about  IJ  cable  off  the  town  in  8  fathoms. 

The  land  being  low,  and  thickly  wooded,  its  general  appearance  is  so  uniform, 

that  it  is  difficult  to  diBtiiiguish  one  }iaii.icular  part  from  another ;  it  is  there- 

j  fore  desirable  to  obtain  a  pilot,  but  on  account   of  the  little  traffic,  there  are 

I  few  who  can  be  trusted,  excepting  thfu^  eiriph>yed  hy  the  Amazons  Company, 

to  take  charge  of  a  vessel  drawing  more  than  6  ft.  water. 
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Cameta,  although  containing  only  3,000  inhabitants,  is  an  important  town, 
as  the  whole  trade  of  1 ,600  miles  of  river  passes  through  it,  the  produce  being 
brought  down  from  the  interior  in  small  schooners  and  montarias.  The  town 
is  dry,  the  river  bank  here  being  20  ft.  high.  Deep  water  runs  close  to  the 
shore,  and  there  is  every  facility  for  the  construction  of  wharves.  The  rise  of 
the  tide  is  9  ft.,  and  the  velocity  of  the  current  about  2|-  miles  an  hour.  The 
water  of  the  river  at  Cameta  is  good  and  fit  to  drink.  Supplies  can  be  ob- 
tained, beef  being  6d.  a  pound.  Cacao  is  the  principal  natural  production, 
and,  with  rubber,  is  an  article  of  trade. 

The  district  round  Cameta  contains  a  population  of  nearly  30,000,  of  which 
6,000  are  slaves,  the  remainder  diiefly  native  IndianB,  but  there  wre  many 
Brasilian  and  Portuguese  ibmilies.  The  police  system  is  good,  and  there  is  a 
school  in  every  village,  attendance  being  compulsory  on  penalty  of  a  fine. 
Cameta  is  healthy,  except  in  the  rainy  season  (December  and  January),  when 
fever  and  ague  prevail. 
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SECTION   V. 


THE  EASTERN  COAST  OF  BRASIL,  FROM  CAPE  SAX  ROaUE  TO 

THE  RIVER  PLATE. 


I.— THE  COAST  OF  BRASIL,  FROM  CAPE  SAX  ROQUE  TO 
PERXAMBUCO. 

The  late  inquiries  into  the  beat  route  for  vessels  bound  across  the  Equator 
have  given  a  much  greater  interest  to  this  portion  of  the  Brasillan  coast  than 
it  had  formerly «  when  the  great  object  was  to  avoid  nearing  it. 

We  may  here  also  advert  to  the  position  and  character  of  the  Eocaa^l 
which  lie  in  the  offings  as  given  in  a  former  page,  and  again  recommend  cautioorl 
on  approaching  their  neighbourhood. 

The  WEATHER,  ±c, — The  Eastern  Coasts  of  Beasii^  being  almoi^t 
entirely  within  the  torrid  zone,  South  of  the  Equator,  are  subjected  to  the 
general  high  temperatures  of  the  lower  latitudes,  but  the  great  diversity  in 
the  equalities  of  the  ground  in  the  mountainous  part  of  the  country  produces 
a  variation  in  temperature.  On  the  sea,  near  the  shore,  the  ordinary  state  of  , 
the  air  is  at  75°  to  T?"*  F.  from  March  to  September,  and  at  77*  to  86*  towari|| 
nooUt  from  September  to  March ;  but  in  different  places  the  temperature 
higher  or  lower,  according  to  the  localities :  for  instance,  at  the  high  town  i 
Bahia,  or  *S7.  Salvador,  the  mean  expansion  of  the  mercury  has  not  been  found, 
between  September  and  January,  in  the  warmest  time  of  the  year,  higher  than 
75**  in  the  morning,  79*  at  noon,  and  76°  in  the  evening.  At  Pernambuco,  in 
the  same  season  (5**  nearer  the  line),  the  thermometer  has  marked  83^  to  84** 
toward  noon,  and  risen  at  times  to  87";  while  at  Rio  Janeiro,  nearly  10**  to 
the  southward  of  Bahia,  the  prevailing  heat  is  much  greater,  even  90"*  to  98^ 
The  difference  is  produced  by  the  varieties  of  the  land. 

In  the  Souih&m  Provinces  the  winter  is  rather  severe ;  in  the  parallels  of 
271**  to  32°,  or  of  the  island  of  Santa  Catkartna,  and  of  the  Rio  Orawkj 
d$  S.  Pedro^  snow  falls  abundantly  on  the  high  lands,  and  hail  at  tin 
greatly  injxires  the  plantations.  More  in  the  interior  of  the  eountryt  as  the 
elevation  of  the  land  increases,  so  do  the  characteristics  of  winter. 

The  two  seasons,  dry  and  rainy,  have  already  been  described* 

In  reducing  the  seasons  of  the  year  to  two  divisions  only,  we  conform,  sajsj 
the  Baron  Boussin,  to  the  usual  expression ;  but  the  diversity  of  exf 
the  vicinity  of  mountains,  and  the  various  degrees  of  elevation  in  the  ground^ ' 
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produces  many  local  exceptions  to  the  weather  generally  preralent.  At  Rio 
Janeiro,  for  example,  it  rains  much  more  in  the.  last  months  of  the  northern 
monsoon,  which  generally  is  the  dry  season,  than  during  the  rest  of  the  year ; 
in  November  to  March  there  are  frequent  storms  in  the  evening,  or  at  sunset, 
accompanied  with  thunder  and  heavy  rain ;  these  are  quickly  succeeded  by  a 
dear  sky  and  fine  weather.  The  cause  arises  from  the  disposition  of  the 
mountains  which  form  the  valley  of  Rio  Janeiro,  and  to  the  great  heat  which 
prevails  in  it  from  the  sun's  diurnal  passage  toward  and  from  the  senith. 

By  causes  partly  analogous,  circumstances  are  similar  at  St  Caiharifu^t^ 
where  storms  and  heavy  rains  have  equal  place  during  several  months  of  the 
dry  season;  but  these  anomalies  are  limited  to  certain  places,  and  do  not 
affect,  on  the  coast  in  general,  the  characteristics  generally  assigned. 

It  may  therefore  be  said,  in  regard  to  Brasil,  as  of  Europe,  that  the  state  of 
the  weather  depends  on  the  situation  of  the  sun  in  the  ecliptic.  In  general 
the  weather  is  fine  when  the  sun  is  in  the  hemisphere  of  the  plaoe ;  but  the 
contrary  cause  produces  an  opposite  effect 

The  worst  months  of  the  rainy  season  are  marked  by  frequent  fogs,  extreme 
and  continual  humidity,  and  very  heavy  rains,  which  often  continue  for  10  or 
12  hours  consecutively;  and  it  has  been  remarked  that,  during  the  rainy  season, 
the  worst  weather  is  at  the  time  of  new  and  frdl  moon,  more  than  at  any  other 
period. 

It  is  at  this  time  of  year  that  several  maladies  prevail,  occasioned  by  the 
humidity;  the  heats  which  succeed  produce  lassitude,  and  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  the  maladies  are  so  much  more  heavy  when  there  is  little  thunder 
during  the  passage  of  the  sun  to  the  equinox.  In  the  bays  and  on  the  coast 
they  consist,  principally,  in  dysenteries,  flux  of  a  bad  character,  which,  being 
neglected,  if  not  terminating  fetally,  degenerates  into  obstructicms,  indolent 
tumours,  and  chronic  affections  of  the  viscera,  to  be  healed  only  by  change  of 
climate. 

MAKIHO  OP  THE  COAST.— The  aspect  of  the  Eastern  Coast  of  BrasO, 
between  Cape  San  Boque,  in  lat  5^  29',  and  the  Isle  of  St.  Catharine,  in  lat. 
27^^,  varies  considerably  in  appearance.  In  the  southern  paralleb,  from  the 
isle  above  mentioned,  to  about  180  miles  northward  of  Cape  Frio,  the  lands 
are  very  high,  have  many  forests,  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  above  60  miles 
off,  and  may  be  safely  approached,  with  the  ordinary  precautions,  on  coming 
in  from  sea. 

But  this  is  not  the  case  in  other  parts.  Farther  to  the  North  the  land  de- 
clines in  height,  and  can  be  seen  at  a  moderate  distance  only.  It  must  there- 
fore be  approached  with  caution.  Such  are  the  porticms  comprised  between 
Espirito  Santo  and  the  MonU  Pascoal  (Mount  Pascal),  between  Porto  Se^uro 
and  Bahia^  or  the  Bay  of  All  Saintt^  between  the  Tower  of  Oareia  da  Viim 
(lat.  12^  35'),  and  Cape  St.  Auguetin^  and  the  following  coast,  nearly  withost 
exception,  from  Olinda  to  the  North,  N.W.,  and  W.N.W.,  as  described  in  the 
preceding  section ;  whence  it  will  be  seen  that  from  shores  of  moderate  height 
they  decline  to  low  and  sandy  beaches,  and  so  continue  westward,  with  few 
exceptions,  to  Maranham. 

The  warnings  which  may  be  acquired  by  soondings,  in  the  proximity  of 
land  to  which  you  may  be  approaching,  depend  on  the  part  you  may  be  on. 
S.  A.  O.  8  0 
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Tbe«e  iramin^  may  be  of  litll*»  service  on  the  eositeni  coast,  pttrHmtaTlT 
between  the  Isle  of  St.  Catharine  and  Olinda,  as  the  bank  of  soundiagii  extendi 
to  no  long  distance,  and  great  depths  prevail  on  its  outer  edgeSf  the  parallel  of 
the  Abrolhos  Rocks  (18**  S.)  excepted* 

The  soundings  give  62  fathoms  at  54  miles  East  from  the  Island  of  St. 
Catharine ;  45  fathoms  at  36  miles  East  from  that  of  Sebastian :  32  fathoms 
at  15  miles  to  the  S.E»  of  Point  Joatinga  {lat.  23*»2r);  70  fathoms  at  54 
miles  to  the  S.E.  of  the  entrance  of  Rio  Janeiro;  and  68  ffithoms  at  21 
miles  S.E.  from  Cape  Frio*  East  of  the  last  there  is  35  fathoms  at  the  same 
distance. 

Between  the  parallels  of  2r  and  22*  South,  the  depths,  at  36  miles  from 
shore,  vary  from  40  to  17  fathoms.  At  90  miles  East  from  Cape  St-  Thome 
there  is  more  than  100  fathoms.  Soundings  extend  more  to  the  East  and  S.E, 
of  the  Abrolhos,  though  but  little  to  the  eastward  of  the  meridian  of  37''  10*, 
which  is  5 1  miles  to  the  East  of  theee  islets ;  and  beyond  this  there  is  shortly 
no  ground  at  190  fathoms. 

No  bottom  is  found  at  180  fathoms  at  only  24  miles  to  the  S.E.  of  Cape  St 
Antonio,  of  Bahia ;  but,  at  9  miles  to  the  South  of  this  cape,  there  is  28  fa- 
thoms of  water.  Again,  at  27  miles  on  the  parallel  of  the  Morro  of  St,  Paolo, 
with  the  Morro  in  sight  to  the  West,  there  is  no  bottom  at  the  depth  of  50 
fathoms. 

From  Bahia  to  OUnda  the  bank  is  generally  steep ;  at  27  mOes  to  the  East 
of  the  Tower  of  Garcia  da  Vila  the  depth  is  not  less  than  160  fathoms ;  at  the 
same  distance  to  the  East  of  the  inlet  Itapicuru  (lat.  11°  45^),  the  depth  is  180 
fathoms;  it  exceeds  170  fathoms  at  60  miles  from  Rio  Real  and  Kio  Sergipe 
(or  about  1  T  20'  South) ;  nnd  it  is  found  to  be  nearly  50  fathoms  at  30  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Eio  St.  Francisco.  Finally,  on  all  the 
coast,  nearly  to  Pemambuco,  there  is  found  not  less  than  30  to  40  ^thorns  at 
27  miles  from  shore  ;  and  at  less  than  double  this  distance,  on  the  parallels  of 
Pemambuco  and  Olinda,  there  is  not  a  depth  of  less  than  II 0  fiithoms. 

To  the  Norih  of  the  parallel  of  OUnda  the  depth  comparatively  lessens,  but 
it  is  again  Tcry  great  at  a  little  distance  from  land.  There  is  found  from  6  to 
9  fathoms  only  at  2  or  3  miles  from  Cape  Branco,  before  the  mouth  of  the 
River  Parahvba,  and  before  the  Fort  dos  lieys  Metros,  or  mouth  of  the  Pon^ 
tangi ;  the  same  at  4  miles  off  from  Cape  San  Eoque,  deepening  quickly  to 
40  fathoms,  and  then  continuing  an  increase  to  30  or  35  miles  from  the  coast. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  on  a  great  part  of  the  hne  of  coast  between  the  Isle 
of  St.  Catharine  and  Cape  San  Eoquo,  the  depths  are,  in  general,  either  too 
great  or  too  uniform  to  serve  as  a  guidance,  or  to  suffice  for  correcting  an  esti- 
mation of  the  route  to  any  particular  spot.  But  it  is  not  to  be  concluded  that 
it  is  useless  to  sound  on  the  coast,  only  observing  that  too  much  dependence 
should  not  be  placed  on  the  eoundings  at  any  distance  from  shore. 

The  E£CIF£^  a  singular  ridge  of  coral  rock  which  borders  the  coast,  has 
been  previously  noticetl.  It  extends,  more  or  less,  all  the  way  from  Point 
Toiro,  or  Calcanhar  (lat,  5^  9^'),  to  the  Morro  of  St.  Paulo  (13**  23 ),  and  its 
intervals  form  the  entmnees  to  the  various  porta.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
this  reef  is  based  on  debris  brought  from  the  coast  by  the  constant  repulsion  of 
the  waves,  agglomerated  by  the  coralline  formation  which  grows  on  it,  the 
debris  being  deposited  as  the  waves  become  weak  in  the  returning  movement, 
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or  where  a  temporary  stagnation  at  a  certain  distance  was  produced.  The 
Recife,  from  its  nature,  acts  as  a  breakwater,  the  water  within  it  near  the  shore 
being  tranquil.     In  these  pools  there  is  fishing  almost  throughout  the  year. 

The  COAST  South  of  Cape  San  Eoque  presents  nothing  very  remarkable  as 
far  as  the  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  being  composed  of  small  hills  more  or  less 
wooded.  On  the  shore  will  be  seen  several  villages,  sheltered  by  cocoa-nut 
trees.  Point  Genipabu,  on  the  North  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  Rio  Ghranda 
do  Norte,  and  13^  miles  S.  i  E.  from  Cape  San  Boque,  is  distinguished  by 
several  white  cliffs.  The  coast  reef  extends  in  a  semi-circular  shape  3  cables 
from  shore,  and  a  detached  reef  lies  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  off  this  point, 
having  a  good  anchorage  in  20  ft.  water  to  the  S.W.  of  it  during  N.E.  gales ; 
this  anchorage  should  be  approached  from  the  southward. 

From  Genipabu  Reef,  Reis  Magos  Fort  bears  S.W.  by  S.  J  8.,  and  on  this 
bearing  lies  another  danger,  having  2  ft.  over  it  at  low  water,  1^  mile  fh>m 
the  reef. 

NATAL,  RIO  GRANDE  DO  NORTE.— llie  first  port  of  any  consequence 
to  the  southward  of  Cape  San  Roque  is  that  called  the  Bio  Granule  do  Norte^ 
or  Poienzij  on  the  S.£.  bank  of  which  is  the  small  city  of  Natal ;  the  entrance 
is  protected  by  the  Recife  both  on  the  North  and  South.  This  river,  the 
Pontangi  of  the  aborigines,  is  a  rapid  torrent  in  the  rainy  season,  but  in  the 
dry  season  it  is  much  reduced.  The  entrance  is  at  a  break  in  the  reef,  which 
extends  across  the  mouth  of  the  river,  about  4  cables  North  of  Reis  Magos 
Fort  Inside,  the  entrance  is  fronted  by  a  line  of  rocks,  which  thus  turns  the 
channel  from  West  to  South  suddenly.  The  channel  thence  is  about  2  cables' 
lengths  wide.  The  reefs  extending  from  the  fort  diy  and  form  a  natural  break- 
water to  the  basin  within  them. 

There  was  a  depth,  at  low  water,  of  13  ft.  over  the  bar,  the  water  rising  9  ft. 
at  springs,  and  6  ft.  at  neaps ;  it  has  now  a  depth  of  only  16  ft.  at  high  water 
springs,  and  is  marked  by  two  black  buoys.  Vesseb  must  not  attempt  to  enter 
without  a  pilot,  the  channel  being  narrow  and  difficult,  and  liable  to  change. 
In  coming  from  the  N.E.  or  S.E.  you  will  recognise  the  position  of  the  Rio 
Grande  by  the  Morro  Pinto^  or  MorceyOy  a  flattened  conical  hill,  3  miles  South 
of  the  entrance.  You  can  also  see  the  town  of  Natal  inland  to  the  N.  W.  of  it ; 
also,  to  the  right,  a  large  white  down.  The  currents  are  rapid  near  the  coast, 
running  to  the  N.W.  during  the  S.E.  monsoon,  and  S.W.  during  the  rest  of 
the  year. 

If,  on  approaching,  you  signal  for  a  pilot  by  hoisting  a  flag,  or  firing  a  gun, 
he  does  not  attend,  you  may  anchor  without  the  entrance,  to  the  E.S.E.  or 
E.N.E.  of  Reis  Magos  Fort  according  to  the  direction  of  the  current,  in  depths 
of  5  or  7  fathoms,  sand. 

The  depths  within,  and  up  to  the  town,  are  4  to  6  fiithoms ;  but  there  are 
shoal  banks  within  the  reefs  on  both  sides,  while  the  mid-channel  is  dear. 
The  town  is  about  2^  miles  from  the  entrance,  and  there  the  breadth  of  tbo 
river  is  3  cables,  with  an  increasing  depth  of  water.  About  3  miles  above  the 
town  the  river  is  obstructed  by  a  bank  of  IJ-  fathom. 

A  six-sided  stone  fort,  called  the  Fort  dos  Rets  Magos,  stands  on  the  middle 
of  the  southern  reef  at  the  entrance ;  it  is  insulated  at  high  water,  but  may  be 
seen  several  miles  off,  and  is  the  best  mark  for  making  the  mouth  of  the  ri^-cr, 
the  land  in  the  vicinity  being  very  low. 
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Ite  mif  of  MalaU  Ibe  capital  ol  die  pnmiiea  of  Bio  Gia^e,  ii  old,  and  waa 
a  fJaea  af  inponaaee  dariag  Uie  Dmah  wm;  Ike  &irtre«,  hj  wiuch  the  city 
la  iutl  deldided,  wa«  then  ooaadered  the  •twwigeal  in  Branl.  The  hanneai 
pit  of  the  tcrwYi  m  baDi  on  the  boaka  of  the  nrer,  the  other  part  beuig  bufll 
oa  higher  groand.  South  of  it.  The  popalatioQ  atiioani»  to  ftboat  5,000  in- 
habitonU.  Prorkioai  «re  cheap  tnd  ploatifal,  and  ooal  maj  be  had.  A  rail 
way  i«  turn  ocioitnicled  betweai  Natal  axid  Nora  Crux,  a  distanee  of  75  inilefl 
tn  the  interioft  and  an  orerkad  telegraph  is  being  coustmcted  to  bring  this 
place  in  ^moeetton  with  the  Btaaihan  tyatem.  The  Brasilian  coasting  steamcra 
eeU  here  frequeatly. 

The  province  of  Rio  Grande  do  Norte,  which  haa  an  area  of  iS,500  square 
milet»  had  a  poijulation,  b  1875,  of  233,979.  In  1879,  SB  foreign  Teoelft,  of 
B,191  tona,  entered  the  river,  of  which  17,  with  a  toDnage  of  3,486,  were 
Britiah.  The  trade  ia  principally  in  cotton,  aogar,  and  dye-wooda  ;  508  tona 
of  cotton,  9,920  tona  of  augur,  and  61  tona  of  hidea,  being  exported  in  the  year 
1 879*60,  the  totiil  value  of  the  eocports  for  that  year  amounting  to  £132,215* 
and  the  tmportii  to  £236,852.  In  the  year  1872,  2,674  tons  of  cotton  were 
export+^d,  but  during  the  la*t  few  years  ihia  province  has  much  eutfered  from 
continued  droughts.     A  trade  in  india-rubber  ia  apringing  up. 

At  8  J  nitlea  to  the  aouthword  of  the  Rio  Grande  ia  I'onta  Ne^ra,  or  Black 
Point,  which  may  probably  derive  ita  name  from  t^veral  clusters  of  buahe^, 
appearing  of  a  dnrk-grrcn  (colour,  in  contraat  with  the  white  sand  which  con- 
Atiliitci  the  shorct  At  3  miles  to  the  South  of  thia  are  aome  red  cli^,  which 
thi'pilotii  call  BaiTetrasdo  Inferno  (Barriers  of  Hell),  and  which  extend  in  the 
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direction  of  South,  at  some  distance  from  shore.  At  6^  miles  southward  of 
Ponta  Negra  is  Cotovello^  a  village  to  the  North  of  the  Rio  Pirangi.  A  rivulet 
falls  through  an  opening  of  the  Recife,  before  which  breakers  extend  to  about 
a  mile.  A  dozen  fishing  huts  may  be  seen  at  the  mouth  of  the  rivulet,  and 
some  small  vessels  in  the  inlet.  The  reef  extends  North  and  South  for  H 
miles,  and  its  North  end,  around  which  is  the  entrance  to  die  rocky  anchorage, 
is  nearly  1^  mile  off  shore. 

Ponta  da  Pipa,  which  is  16(  miles  S.  ^  E.  from  Cotovello,  takes  its  name 
frt>m  a  rock  on  the  point  of  land  upon  which  the  sea  breaks,  and  which  bears 
the  form  of  a  wine-pipe.  To  the  N.W.  of  it  are  two  villages.  At  1  mile  N.E. 
of  it  is  a  detached  shoal,  of  16  ft.  least  water,  nearly  half  a  mile  in  extent,  but 
leaving  a  d3-feet  channel  inside  it.  There  is  sheltered  anchorage  to  the  N.W. 
of  it. 

At  1  mile  S.K  by  S.  firom  Pta.  Pipa  is  Point  Moleque^  a  projecting  point, 
and  at  5  miles  southward  of  this  is  the  shallow  entrance  of  the  Cunhahu  River, 
Bahia  Fonnosay  or  Fermosa,  is  4  miles  beyond  this,  and  has  only  an  exposed 
anchorage  in  4^  fathoms,  partly  sheltered  from  the  southward,  to  the  North  of 
the  town. 

Bahia  Tndcao,  at  19  miles  to  the  southward  of  Bahia  Fermosa,  is  formed 
by  a  bend  in  the  coast  line,  which  here  makes  out  1  mile  to  the  eastward.  The 
anchorage,  in  15  to  23  ft.  water,  is  sheltered  from  all  winds  except  those  from 
North  to  N.N.E.,  and  lies  within  the  reef  which  forms  the  eastern  side  of  the 
bay.  In  the  middle  of  the  entrance  is  a  shoal,  which  is  always  covered,  but 
may  be  passed  close-to. 

To  the  northward  of  Bahia  Traigao  the  coast  entirely  changes  the  nature 
of  its  aspect,  and  presents  a  continuous  line  of  downs  of  white  sand,  covered 
at  intervals  with  bushes,  and  variegated  only  by  several  clusters  of  cocoa-nut 
trees.  Hereabout  the  j'angadas  or  ra/ta  of  the  coasters,  common  to  the  south- 
ward, as  well  as  habitations  on  the  beach,  almost  entirely  disappear,  and  all 
circumstances  indicate  the  sterility  of  the  country  and  deficiency  of  population. 
Near  this  parallel  commences  the  Sertao^  a  vast  territory  extending  to  the 
N.W.,  noted  for  its  sterility,  and  little  better  than  a  desert. 

Biver  Mamanguape. — At  5  miles  to  the  southward  of  Bahia  Traigao,  in 
an  inflection  of  the  coast,  is  the  little  River  Mamanguape,  navigable  for  small 
coasters.  The  coast  between  is  distinguished  by  several  small  reddish  clifb, 
and  is  fronted  by  the  straight  barrier  reef,  at  three-quarters  of  a  mile  off  shore. 
The  South  point  of  the  entrance,  on  which  stands  the  village,  is  of  sand,  woody, 
very  low,  and  projects  to  the  N.E.,  terminating  in  breakers,  on  the  North  side 
of  which  is  the  entrance.  On  the  North  side  of  this  entrance  is  a  village, 
Coquetramboy  which  may  be  seen  from  the  offing ;  it  stands  at  the  entrance  to 
the  shallow  Lagoa  Acejutibiro. 

The  Province  of  Parahiba  comprehends  the  larger  portion  of  the  old  cap- 
taincy of  Itamaraca,  and  extends  West  nearly  200  miles  to  the  boundary  of 
Ceara.  The  River  Parahiba,  which  rises  in  the  Serra  do  Jabitaca,  flows  to  the 
N.E.,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic  by  two  channels,  divided  by  the  Restinga,  or 
Island  of  St.  Bento.  The  coast  of  Parahiba  extends  about  60  miles  along  the 
shores  of  the  sea  and  bays  of  the  town.  The  area  of  the  province  is  13,500 
square  miles,  and  the  population,  in  1875,  was  376,276. 
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I  from  m  KgUtlMWT  {noied  red  witk  n 
otfi|its,  artabttthed  on  tbe  Pmiru  Sr^a  BoekB^  balf  a  niBe  to  the  oortliwmrd  of 
Kalto  Foiet,  oikd  on  tbe  Sooib  nde  of  tbe  *»w««t^>*l  la  cateriBg*    Tbe  bglit  ia  i 
hfi§M*  md  rerolr^  trtry  mumi^  derated  52  ft.,  and  rkible  12  ailfia* 

b  a  projectiDg  bg<wihiad,  m  kt.  7*^  a|'  8^  witb  aereni  ( 
,  lit  wininit,    It  ia  tbe  but  of  tbe  red  cii&  wbieb  are  to  be  ai 
tbe  eisaiit  to  tbe  eoothward,  tbe  ccaat  oortbward  of  it  being  hjm  and  «aai^. 
BcHdes  tbk,  tbe  ponlioD  of  tbe  cape  is  well  marked  hf  tbe  ooment  of  N'« 
Wm.  da  Pciiba,  I  mile  to  tbe  Soutb  of  it.     On  tbe  left  bank,  at  tbe  Dovtl 
tbe  finr,  will  aleo  be  seen  tbe  conspicnoos  conTent  of  N^a*  S*a.  da  Onia. 
tbo  iteeplea  of  tbe  town  to  tbe  S.  W.  of  tbb.    At  3  mOea  £roia  tbe  boad  1 
it  7  or  8  fbtboma  water,  bottom  of  sand,  oaae,  and  coraL   Tbe  coast  1 
aflbrds  neitber  ancborage  nor  shelter. 

At  about  5  miles  nortbward  of  Cape  Branco  u  tbe  Till^e  of 
ksfing  i  road  leading  to  Farabiba,  dL$tant  5  miles.  Little  or  no  trade  is  enried 
on  bere.  Off  the  village  there  is  conrenient  anchorage  for  Teas^  wisbti^  to 
communicate  with  Parahiba  without  going  up  the  rirer.  Tambahn  will  be 
seen  at  a  di^itance,  with  the  steeples  of  Parahiba  appearing  over  the  bni  at  tbe 
back  of  the  rillage.  Bring  the  steeples  of  Parahiba  to  heur  West,  nui  in,  and 
)  Anchor  aa  conrenient.  A  berth  will  be  found  in  5  ^ithoms  water,  a  mile  hmsk 
*'tbe  Kccife,  witb  Cape  Branco  bearing  SAW  by  S.  i  S.,  and  the  centre  of  a 
group  of  cocoa-nut  trees  in  the  village  W.  }  S.  There  is  no  danger,  and  &om 
a  distance  of  S  miles  the  soundings  graduall)-  decrease  from  10  to  5  fiitboms 
nearer  the  shore. 

From  off  Cape  Branco  the  country  to  the  N.W.  appears  like  two  plains, 
which,  on  advancing,  becomes  distinctly  marked.  Tbe  outer  one  by  the  sea  is 
low  and  sandy,  but  woody  in  the  higher  part ;  the  inner  plain  presents  a  line 
of  small  hills,  wooded,  and  pretty  in  appearance.  The  Rirer  Parahiba  flows 
between  the  two  plains,  and  its  direction  is  S.S.W.  from  its  mouth,  which  ia 
mtuated  in  hit.  6^  56'  8. 

The  South  point  of  the  Parahiba  is  low,  sandy,  and  woody,  and  forms  tbe 
extremity  of  the  first  plain  above  described.  The  barrier  reef  extends  in 
front  of  thiii  plaio,  at  the  distance  of  nearly  half  a  mile.  The  North  point  is 
formed  on  the  second  plain  by  a  more  elevated  coast,  and  on  it  arc  some  cocoa* 
nut  trees.  Extensive  breakers  indicate  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  frtmt  of 
whinh,  at  the  distance  of  3  miles,  there  ii  10  fathoms  water. 

Of  tbe  two  points  which  form  tlie  outer  entrance  of  the  river,  that  on  the 
Bouth,  ia  lat.  6^  :>T  15'  8.,  long.  34''  41*    31  ^  is  called  J^onta  do  Ma(to,  or 
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Balea  (Whale  Point),  although  the  fishery  for  whales  does  not  extend  to  the 
North  of  Bahia ;  that  on  the  North  bears  the  name  of  Ponta  Lucena,  These 
points  bear  from  each  other  N.  by  W.  and  S.  by  E.  8J  miles ;  both  are  distin- 
goished  by  extensive  breakers. 

Shoal  water  extends  fully  2  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Ponta  Lucena,  and  for 
3  miles  to  the  N.N.E.  The  outer  shoals,  the  Baxios  da  Lucena^  are  nearly 
dry  on  their  outer  edge,  which  forms  a  straight  line,  trending  due  North  and 
South,  and  whose  northern  point  is  5  miles  from  the  Barra  da  Parahiba. 

On  the  shore  within  Ponta  Balea  is  a  low  fort,  called  Barra,  or  Cahedello 
Fort,  which  may  be  seen  from  the  offing  when  off  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and 
it  serves  as  a  point  of  recognition  for  the  low  and  even  coast,  which  is  destitute 
of  other  buildings. 

The  city  of  Parahiba,  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  about  10^  miles  from  the 
sea,  but  the  sinuosities  of  the  river  make  the  distance  18  miles.  It  contains 
about  16,000  or  17,000  inhabitants,  and  has  several  churches  and  other  large 
buildings.  The  railway  station  is  to  be  in  the  lower  town,  close  to  the  quay 
and  warehouses.  Water  is  good ;  supplies  plentiful,  and  moderate  in  price, 
and  coal  may  be  obtained.  The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  sugar  and  cotton, 
the  total  value  of  which  exported  to  Great  Britain  in  1879  amounted  to  £51,343, 
a  great  falling  off  as  compared  with  previous  years,  on  account  of  the  droughts, 
which  caused  great  distress  in  the  country.  In  the  year  1874-5  the  value  of 
the  exports  amounted  to  £438,393.  A  trade  in  a  species  of  india-rubber,  pro- 
cured in  the  country  around,  is  also  springing  up.  Parahiba  is  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Brasilian  telegraph  system ;  and  the  coasting  steamers  place  it  in 
connection  with  the  chief  ports.* 

Anchorage. — ^lliere  is  anchorage  off  the  mouth  of  the  river  for  vessels 
arriving  and  not  being  boarded  by  a  pilot,  after  making  the  usual  signal  by 
flag,  or  firing  a  gun.  The  best  is  in  5  or  6  fethoms  water,  about  a  mile  E.  by  S. 
ham  the  lighthouse  off  Point  Balea,  which  will  be  nearly  in  line  with  the 
convent  Da  Guia.  In  this  position  you  will  be  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  reef,  and  1  mile  S.E.  by  E.  from  the  buoys  at  the  entrance.  Examine  the 
bottom  before  anchoring,  and  choose  your  position  to  the  North  or  South  of 
this  anchorage,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  wind  and  current.  The  pilots 
live  at  the  village  on  Point  Balea. 

Should  you  be  unable  to  obtain  a  pilot,  the  bar  may  be  crossed  with  risk,  as 
it  is  subject  to  change  with  high  winds  and  strong  tides.  It  is  buoyed  as 
follows  : — The  outer  buoy  lies  in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  1 J  mile  N.E.  J  N. 
from  the  Barra  Fort,  but  outside  this  there  are  several  shoal  and  dangerous 
spots,  with  only  14  or  15  ft.  over  them  at  low  water.    The  second  buoy  lies 


*  Poet  Ohaboss.— The  rates  of  pilotage  einoe  September,  1876,  have  been  increased ; 
they  are  now  for  a  resiel  of  2(K)  tons  register,  drawing  10  ft.,  88  milreii,  inoreasing  2  mil« 
reit  for  every  60  tons  or  foot  of  water,  or  fraction  of  the  nine.  Yeasels  remaining  in 
qnarantino  pay  two-thirds  of  the  rate,  and  those  loading  at  the  Sanhan^  Bridge,  about  half 
a  mile  above  the  port,  one-third  more.  Charges  for  shipping  and  stowing  average  on 
cotton  600  reis  and  sugar  120  reis  the  bag,  discharging  ballast  1,000  to  1,600  reis  per  ton, 
Imt  they  vary  according  to  circumstances  and  contract ;  for  a  vessel  of  800  tons  register 
the  total  expenses,  including  commissions,  average  12*.  M,  to  16#.  per  ton. — Mr,  Tiifli- 
amul  Shalderi,  1877. 
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on  the  Eoat  side  of  the  channel,  4  cables  N-  by  E.  of  the  Ibrt.  The  three 
other  buoys  mark  the  West  side  of  the  channel  and  the  imchonige  South  of 
the  fort.  The  least  depth  over  the  bar  is  about  20  ft.  at  low  water ;  but  in 
order  to  follow  the  deepest  water,  a  perfect  familiarity  is  necessary,  there  being 
no  available  marks.  The  pilots  say  1 7  ft*  can  cross  the  bar  at  low  water,  and 
2d  ft.  at  high  water. 

The  anchorage  for  large  resaels  la  West  of  Barm  Fort,  in  4^  or  5  (athoait ; 
vessels  drawing  15ft.  can  rca^h  the  town,  but  ground  at  low  water ;  aborts 
the  river  is  very  shallow. 

The  land  winds  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence.  Vessels,  therefore,  have 
generally  to  beat  out  against  the  pre^-ailing  N.E,  wind,  which  blows  steadily. 
It  is  usual  for  all  ships  entering  to  anchor  off  the  Fort  Cabeddlo,  in  order  to 
Ik?  visited  ;  after  tliis  they  are  at  liberty  to  proceed  up  the  river.  A  different 
j»ilot  is  appointed  to  take  vessels  up  the  river,  which,  as  the  wind  is  generally 
fiiir,  is  an  operation  of  little  difficulty  or  danger,  and  is  almost  always  effected 
in  one  tide.  The  two  shoalest  spols  are  situated,  one  just  above  C^bedello, 
and  the  other  abreast  of  the  entrance  of  the  Tambia  River.  Going  down  is 
tedious,  as  ships  have  beating  winds,  but  the  reaches  ore  long.  The  bottom 
(liroughout  is  soft  mud.  Vessels  drawing  15  (L  can  load  alongside  a  wharf  at 
the  town,  grounding  at  low  water  on  soft  mud. 

High  water,  on  full  and  change,  at  6**;  springs  rise  9  to  12  ft. 

Tlie  coast  from  Capo  Branco  trends  gencr.iUy  S.  by  W.,  and,  like  much  of 
the  coast  to  the  northward,  is  fronted  by  rv*efs  which  rim  in  ridges  parallel 
with  the  shore,  with  a  narrow  and  shallow  channel  between  the  ridges,  and 
sometimes  with  entrances  across  the  outer  line  of  reefs,  which  are  nearly  dry 
at  low  water.  Off  Cape  Branco  the  outer  edge  is  above  a  mile  from  the  coast, 
and  the  first  opening  southward  of  it  is  the  Barreta  do  Aratu^  2  miles  from  the 
cape.  Petivibu  Pointy  witli  a  church  to  the  South  of  it,  is  17  miles  S.  by 
W.  f  W.  of  Cape  Branco.  Here  the  reef  extends  fully  1|  mile,  and  uncovers 
at  low  wuler,  but  within  the  northern  end  is  a  narrow  inlet  through  the  reef, 
leading  into  Porto  Francez,  or  Petimhu^  which  affords  good  sheltered  anchor* 
age  during  the  summer  for  a  few  small  vessels ;  the  depth  in  the  entrance  is  4 
to  ^  fathoms. 

Pomt  Cof/uriros^  or  Guiu^  is  5  mOes  southward  of  Petimbu  Point,  and  is 
nearly  the  easternmost  point  of  South  America,  Timbabu  Point  to  the  North 
being  slightly  more  projecting.  Point  Coqueiros  may  be  known  by  a  con- 
spic'uous  plantation  of  cocoa-nuts  which  stands  upon  it.  The  reefs  here  extend 
for  nearly  3  nules  off,  drying  out  two- thirds  of  that  distance, 

Kio  de  Ooiana. — At  3  miles  S.S.W.  from  Coqueiros  Point  is  the  narrow 
entrance  of  the  ohallow  and  tortuous  River  Goiana,  or  Goyanna.  The  bar  is 
a  miles  8.K.  by  S.  ^  B.  from  the  same  point,  and  has  12ft.  over  it  at  low 
water ;  the  outer  channel  between  the  extensive  reefe  trending  first  to  the 
S.W.  by  W.  It  is  aaid  to  be  navigable  for  vessels  of  small  draught  as  far  up 
AS  the  town  of  Ooiana,  12  miles  from  the  sea. 

Point  Pedras,  in  lat  I''  37'  10"  S.,  long.  34^  48'  48^  W.,  is  low  and  wooded, 
5  miles  South  of  the  entrance  of  the  Goiana,  and  has  a  village  and  church  oa 
its  South  side.  The  outer  reefs  He  fully  4  miles  from  the  eooBt,  and  are  parallel 
with  it.     The  general  depths  on  them  being  14  to  16  ft.»  but  inside  of  them 
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m  channel  with  from  3}  to  4(  fathoms,  inside  of  which  the  sands  are  nearly 
dry  at  low  water. 

ITAMA&ACA  ISLAND.— At  4}  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  Point  Pedras  is 
the  North  point  of  this  island,  whose  eastern  side  follows  the  general  trend  of 
the  coast,  but  it  is  insulated  by  a  shallow  channel,  which  makes  it  about  8^ 
miles  long  by  3  miles  broad.  Several  rivers  flow  into  this  channel,  which  are 
navigable  by  small  vessels.  Cotton  and  sugar  are  grown  on  the  island,  and 
there  are  also  extensive  salt-works.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  fishermen 
whose  white  dwellings  stand  amongst  the  groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees. 

At  the  North  end  of  the  island  is  the  channel  called  the  BarrOy  or  entrance 
of  Calttama,  which  has  a  depth  of  1  j^  to  5}-  fathoms  at  low  water.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  bar  will  be  known  by  bearings  of  Mounts  Funil  and  Selleiro ;  the 
channel  between  the  banks  leading  from  the  bar  to  the  anchorage  is  rather 
narrow,  with  1}^  to  3^  fathoms  water  over  sand.  The  anchorage  is  off  the 
entrance  to  the  river  leading  up  to  Catuama,  At  the  South  end  it  has  been 
said  that  vessels  of  300  tons  may  enter,  on  a  W.S.VV.  course,  between  the 
reefs,  which  extend  outward  3^  miles  ;  but  it  must  be  with  a  fair  and  leading 
wind,  as  there  is  not  sufficient  space  for  tacking.  In  the  channel  at  low 
spring  tides  there  is  a  depth  of  2}  &thoms,  and  the  tide  rises  9  ft.  The  river 
in  the  narrowest  part  is  about  4  cables  in  breadth,  and  at  this  narrowest  part 
has  a  bank,  which  has  a  depth  of  2^  fathoms  over  it  at  low  water  spring  tides. 
Immediately  above  this  bank  and  past  the  fort  is  deep  water,  and  so  smooth 
that  a  ship  may  ride  with  any  sort  of  cable.  To  this  anchoring  place  from 
the  bar  the  distance  is  about  3  miles. 

Mr.  Koster  says  the  southern  harbour  is  good,  and  the  entrance  to  it  com- 
manded by  a  old  fort,  the  entrance  to  the  port  being  formed  by  an  opening 
in  the  reef.  It  is  readily  discovered  from  the  sea,  being  immediately  opposite 
to  the  channel  or  river  into  which  it  leads,  and  as  there  are  breakers  both  to 
the  northward  and  southward.  Having  entered,  some  small  breakers  will  be 
seen  ahead,  or  rather  toward  the  South  side  of  the  channel,  unless  the  tide  is 
out,  and  then  the  water  is  quite  still.  The  anchoring  ground  is  opposite  to 
the  fort,  and  on  the  outside  of  it ;  but  opposite  to  the  village  of  Ckmception 
{N,  Sa,  da  Concei^ao),  which  is  further  in  than  the  fort,  there  is  considerable 
depth  of  water.     Some  parts  of  the  ground  are  rocky,  but  others  good. 

At  5  miles  southward  of  the  South  end  of  Itamaraca  Island,  and  3  miles 
inland,  will  be  seen  the  church  and  convent  of  San  BentOy  on  a  hill  at  the 
back  of  the  villages  which  lie  on  the  shore. 

Fort  Pao  Amarello,  lat.  T  54'  45"  S.,  long.  34''  48'  43"  W.,  is  an  excellent 
mark  for  this  coast,  but  it  is  only  visible  6  or  7  miles.  There  is  a  break  im 
the  reef  off  Pao  Amarello,  affording  entrance  to  very  small  vessels. 

The  shore  between  this  place  and  Itamaraca  is  composed  of  eultivated 
woody  hills,  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  beach  of  white  sand ;  at  2  or  3  miles 
from  the  Recife,  you  may  find  from  10  to  14  &thoma  of  water,  bottom  of  sand 
and  gravel. 

The  coast  hence  southward  to  Olinda  increases  in  height,  and  may  be  seen 
from  a  distance  of  about  18  miles. 

FOIHT  OLINDA  and  Lighthonse.— At  6^^  miles  to  the  southward  frtmi 
Pao  Amarello  b  the  Point  of  Olinda,  on  the  parallel  of  8^  1'  S.     The  naviga- 
S.  A.  O.  3d 
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tion  of  tlie  coast  between  b  impeded  by  extensive  reefe.     The  toirn  of  OUnda^  i 
remarkable  from  its  white  houses  and  churches,  interspersed  with  trees,  lies  to 
the  South  of  the  point,  which  is  fronted  hy  reefs,  the  termination  of  those  ex« 
tending  along  shore  from  the  northward. 

The  Lighthouse  at  Olinda  stands  on  the  old  fort  of  Montenegro,  on  the 
shore,  and  shows  an   intermittent   bright   light,  elevated  62  ft.,  Tisible   10 1 
miles  off. 

Ships  coming  from  the  northward  should,  in  passing  the  Point  of  Olinda^l 
give  it  a  berth  of  3  miles,  keeping  in  not  less  than  10  fathoms,  for  within  thai  J 
distance  the  soundings  may  become  irregular,  and  the  reef  in  many  parts 
steep*to»     A  tchite  buay^  visible  5  or  6  miles,  lies  in  5  fathoms  at  about  1] 
mile  S,E.  by  E,  |  E»  from  the  light  on  Olinda  Point,  on  the  southern  edge 
the  shoal  water. 
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The  Province  of  Pernamhuco  has  constituted  an  important,  if  not  the  most 

important,  part  of  the  Brasilian  empire  since  the  Dutch  conquest.     It  abound 
with  many  good  harbours,  and  the  soil  is  very  fertile.     Little  has  been  donel 
towards  the  exploration  of  the  mineral  resources  of  this  prorince,  but  it  is  said 
that  many  districts  abound  in  precious  metals,  and  that  marble  exists  in  abun* j 
dance.     Coal  is  reported  as  existing  near  Pemambuco.     The  surface  of  thol 
country  along  the  coast  line,  and  for  10  or  15  miles  inland,  is  generally  flat 
and  sandy  ;  from  thence  the  land  becomes  hilly,  until  at  50  miles  it  runs  into 
extensive  table  land  and  mountains.     The  province  contains  60,000  square 
milai,  and  150  miles  of  coast,  with  a  popiJation,  in  1878,  of  B32,523»  of  which 
89,028  were  slaves. 

Its  ports  are  all  formed  by  that  wonder  of  nature,  the  Recife,  Mr.  Cowper, 
formerly  H.M.  Consul  at  Pemambuco,  considers  that  this  reef  is  of  coralline 
origin,  and  that  when  it  has  reached  the  surface,  the  insects  abandon  their 
labour,  and  the  interstices  of  their  beautifal  fabric  become  choked  with  sand 
and  broken  shells,  which  after  a  time  become  incorporated  with  it,  and  form 
in  appearance  what  is  a  rough  sandstone. 

The  city  of  Pemambuco  is  the  principal  place  of  trade  on  the  Brasilian 
coast,  next  to  Bio  Janeiro  and  Bahia.  The  land  in  the  vicinity  is  fertile 
and  well  cultivated,  producing  principally  sugar  and  cotton.  Although  not 
of  that  elevated  and  grand  description  as  the  land  about  Rio,  hereafter 
described,  it  affords  the  most  pleasing  prospects,  from  the  richneas  of  its 
plains  and  the  numerous  seats  scattered  in  every  direction.  The  summit  of 
Olinda,  on  approaching  the  land,  may  be  recognised  at  a  distance  of  15  to  18 
miles. 

The  Recife,  or  Reef,  which  forms  the  harbour  of  Pemambuco,  nma  in  a 
parallel  line  with  the  shore,  at  about  2^  cables  distant  from  Cocoa-nut  Island 
to  the  southward,  to  abreast  of  Fort  Bruno  to  the  northward.  Near  its 
northern  extremity  is  a  small  octagonal  tower,  called  Picao^  which  assists  Fort 
Bnmo  in  commanding  the  immediate  entrance  to  the  harbour.     Shoal  watery 
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with  patches  of  rock,  extends  for  about  half  a  mile  N.E.  by  N.  from  Ficoo 
Fort ;  its  extremity  is  marked  by  a  red  buoy. 

The  UOHTHOUSE  stands  about  60  yards  northward  from  Fort  Picao,  on 
the  point  of  the  reef.  The  tower,  octagonal  and  painted  white,  is  built  on  a 
rock,  which  is  covered  at  one-quarter  flood,  lying  3  miles  S.W.  j^  S.  from 
Olinda  Point ;  it  shows  a  revolving  light,  visible  16  miles  off^  and  attaining  its 
greatest  brilliancy  every  minute,  but  showing  twice  bright  and  once  red^ 
*  with  eclipses  of  6  seconds.  This  alteration  of  colour  distii^^uishea  it  from  the 
Olinda  light. 

The  CITT  of  PEKVAMBTCO,  the  third  in  importance  in  Brasil,  is 
divided  by  the  rivers  Biberibe  and  Capibaribe  into  three  parts.  The  first  part 
near  the  sea  being  named  Recife^  nearly  entirely  occupied  by  business  houses 
and  the  arsenal ;  the  next,  situated  on  an  island,  named  San  Antonio^  is  the 
best  and  most  important ;  the  third  part,  named  Boa  VUta^  is  on  the  con- 
tinent. 

The  islands  on  which  the  town  is  built  are  connected  by  bridges,  one  of 
which  is  a  most  beautiful  structure,  constructed  by  the  Dutch,  when  they  took 
this  place  from  the  Portuguese  in  1670.  It  consists  of  fifteen  arches,  under 
which  runs  a  strong  and  rapid  river,  that  comes  many  hundred  miles  down 
the  country.  On  each  side  of  this  bridge  are  shops  full  of  European  mor* 
chandise,  particularly  English  manu£Bictures,  or,  as  they  are  called  by  the 
Portuguese,  **  Faeendas  Ingle$a9V  The  river  is  seen  winding  up  as  fiir  as 
Olinda ;  on  either  bank  beautiful  white  cottages,  intermixed  with  mangrove 
and  cocoa-nut  trees  and  fruitful  vineyards,  the  Indians  paddling  down  the 
river  with  their  unwieldy  canoes,  the  fishermen  on  the  beach  drying  their 
nets,  and  nature  displaying  her  gayest  verdure,  form  altogether  a  coup  d*mil 
which  it  is  impossible  to  describe.  Another  bridge  is  a  very  long  wooden  one, 
in  which  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  more  than  its  being  quite  open  to  the 
breeze  which  comes  down  the  river ;  and  is,  on  that  account,  much  resorted 
to  in  the  evening.  An  iron  bridge  has  been  constructed  over  the  River 
Capibaribe,  and  another  over  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  Biberibe. 
'Another  bridge  is  to  be  built  from  the  Recife  to  the  San  Antonio  quarter. 
The  town  is  lighted  with  gas  by  an  English  company,  and  a  great  part  of  it  is 
now  well  drained. 

The  population  of  the  city,  with  its  suburbs,  in  1878,  was  eakolated  at 
about  94,493.  One  of  the  most  interesting  bufldings  is  the  prison,  whieh 
Captain  Mouchez  thinks  would  serve  as  a  model  to  similar  buildings  in 
Europe. 

The  most  busy  time  here  is  from  December  to  March,  during  the  loading 
of  the  cotton  and  sugar.  In  1880,  1,047  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of 
674,227,  visited  Pemambuco,  of  which  (exclusive  of  the  mail  steamers  whieh 
amounted  to  72)  36  steamers  of  26,743  tonnage,  and  227  sailing  vessels  of 
66,466  tonnage,  were  British,  llie  exports  consist  principally  of  sogar, 
cotton,  and  hides.  In  the  year  1879-80,  123,362  tons  of  sugar,  60,916  bales 
of  cotton,  and  91,026  hides  were  exported,  the  total  value  of  the  exports  Unr 
that  year  amounting  to  £2,006,664.  The  imports  chiefly  consist  of  iron 
goods,  flour,  and  provisions,  the  total  value  of  which  for  the  same  year  was 
£2,231,696.  In  the  same  year  26,314  tons  of  coal  were  landed  here. 
The  progress  of  its  mercantile  importance  has  been  much  increased  by  the 
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numeroTis  lines  of  steamers  calling  here,  there  being  regular  eommtmica^oil 
with  Eiigliind,  France,  and  the  Unitctl  Suites.  The  coasting  steafncrs  make 
frequent  calls  here.  You  can  now  write  and  receive  an  answer  in  a  montli 
from  Europe »  A  tdefftaph  rahh^  laid  in  June,  187S,  to  the  pre*existing  cable 
of  the  West  Indies,  joined  this  port  with  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The 
Brasilian  Submarine  Telegraph  Company's  enble  was  also  successfully  com- 
pleted on  June  *i3rd,  1874,  This  cable,  joining  Lisbon  with  Pemambuco,  is 
landed  also  at  Madeira  and  St.  Vincent.  Pornambuco  is  also  in  telegraphic 
communication  with  the  principal  ports  on  the  East  coast  of  South  America, 

The  appearance  of  Pcmambuco,  when  seen  from  the  water,  is  peculiar ;  its 
side  is  flat,  and  but  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  eea*  The  white  higb 
buildings  erected  on  the  prn}  a  tteem  to  rise  from  the  ocean.  Inseparable 
from  this  view  of  Peiiiambuco  is  tliat  of  Olinda,  on  a  bold  and  picturesque 
hill  2  miles  Xorth.  Its  nutural  appearance  caused  Duarte  Coclho,  as  he  arrived 
on  the  coast,  in  1530,  to  exclaim,  '*  O  linda  situagao  para  se  funda  uma 
villiaP^ — ^*0  beautiful  site  for  a  townT'  His  exclamation  was  immortalized 
by  being  used,  in  part,  to  furnish  a  name. 

Olinda,  built  upon  a  hill,  has  white  houses  and  massive  ehurehes,  now 
going  to  decay,  with  hixijrlant  foliage  interspersed  among  them,  in  which 
those  edifices  on  the  hill  Bide  seem  to  be  partially  buried.  It  continued  the 
capital  of  the  province  for  about  200  years ;  but  at  length,  owing  to  its  un- 
ikvourable  position  for  commerce,  fi-om  being  too  far  from  the  Eecife,  which 
forms  the  only  harbour  near,  a  town  gradually  arose  up  near  the  Recife,  by 
which  name  it  was  cjilled.  Olinda  is  now  of  little  commercial  importance ;  ft 
local  tradition  ascribes  its  downjkll  to  the  wickedness  of  its  fbrmer  inhabitanta* 
From  Point  Olinda  a  bne  of  islands  sweeps  inward,  terminating  at  Cape  Sk 
Augustin,  and  forming  a  semi-circular  reconcave^  analogoiis  to  that  of  Hahia. 
The  summit  of  the  highlands  is  crowned  with  green  forests  and  foliage.  Tlie 
lighthouse  on  Olinda  Point  has  been  before  described. 

At  a  distance  of  from  one-fourth  to  half  a  mile  from  the  shore  at  Recife  is 
the  reef  of  rock  firn*ady  mentioned  as  extending  along  a  great  extent  of  the 
northern  coast  of  FirasiL  Its  top  is  scarcely  seen  at  high  water,  being  then 
covered  with  a  surf.  At  low  water  it  is  left  dry,  like  an  artificial  wall,  with 
a  surface  siifficiently  even  to  form  a  promenade  rising  out  of  the  sea.  It  ks 
from  2  to  5  rods  in  breadlh.  Its  edges  arc  a  little  worn  and  fractured,  but 
both  its  sides  are  perpendicular  to  a  great  depth.  The  rock  in  its  e^ctemol 
appexu*ance  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour.  When  broken,  it  is  found  to  be  com* 
posed  of  a  very  hard  species  of  yellow  sandstone,  in  which  numerous  bivalves 
are  imbedded  in  a  state  of  complete  preservation.  At  several  points  deep 
winding  fisHures  extend  through  a  portion  of  the  reef,  but  in  general  its 
appearance  is  regular,  much  more  so  than  any  artificial  wall  would  be  after 
exposure  for  ages  to  the  surges  of  the  ocean.  For  1  mile  South  of  the  light- 
house it  is  very  steep- to,  having  24  ft.  water  close-to.  Southward  of  this  it  ia 
fronted  by  the  Afogados  Bank,  hereafter  described. 

Opposite  the  northern  end  of  the  town,  and  just  northward  of  the  light- 
house, there  is  a  passage  through  this  reef  called  the  Ficao  Channel^  which 
appears  as  though  a  breach  had  been  artificiaUy  cut 

Close  to  this  opening,  on  the  extremity  of  the  reef,  on  the  South  side  of  the 
Picao  Chnimel,  stands  the  fort,  built  hy  the  Dutch.     Its  foundations  were 
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admirably  laid  being  composed  of  long  blocks  of  stone  imported  from  Europe, 
bewn  square.  They  were  laid  lengthwise  to  the  sea,  and  then  bound  together 
by  iron.  A  wall  of  the  same  origin  extends  from  the  base  of  the  fortification 
to  the  body  of  the  reef. 

The  Harbour  of  Pemambuco  is  wonderfully  conyenient.  It  is  formed  by 
the  natural  pier,  extending  5  miles  in  a  direct  line ;  this  is  a  coral  reef  so 
exactly  straight  and  even,  that  one  would  almost  imagine  it  the  work  of  art. 
The  vessels  lie  alongside  each  other  in  tiers,  moored  head  and  stem,  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  shore,  and  close  to  this  reef,  which  at  high  water  spring 
tides  is  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  forms  an  excellent 
barrier. 

The  railway^  which  commences  at  Recife,  is  a  portion  of  a  project  which 
was  to  connect  the  River  Sao  Francisco  at  a  spot  above  the  Falls  of  Paido 
Affongo  with  Pemambuco,  and  to  be  400  miles  long.  Of  tliis  17^  miles  have 
been  completed  to  Una,  a  single  line  opened  on  November  30,  1862.  It  is 
now  being  extended  to  Qaranhuns,  90  milis  from  Una,  and  elevated  about 
2,600  ft.  above  the  sea,  which  will  probably  be  resorted  to  as  a  sanitorium  by 
invalids  from  the  hot  humid  climate  of  the  low  land. 

Another  railway  to  Limoeiro  and  Nazareth,  a  great  sugar  and  cotton  dis- 
trict, about  60  miles  West  of  the  port,  b  now  nearly  finished.  A  railway  la 
proposed  from  this  port  to  Jabotao,  Carauru,  and  Victoria,  running  between 
the  San  Francisco  and  Limoeiro  lines,  with  a  total  leng^  of  about  77  miles. 
Steam  tramways  run  to  Olinda  and  Caxanga,  both  about  8  miles  long. 
The  street  tramways,  worked  by  mules,  and  the  draining  scheme,  being 
carried  out  by  the  English  Drainage  Company,  greatly  improve  the  town. 

Supplies  can  be  obtained  at  Pemambuco  at  prices  about  the  same,  and 
sometimes  less  than  at  Bahia  and  Rio.  Prices  rise  when  the  road  is  very  full 
of  shipping.  Water  ia  brought  alongside  in  tank  boats,  containing  13  or  14 
tons.  This  is  brought  from  the  River  Biberibe,  and  costs  about  7«.  6J.  per 
ton  at  the  outer  anchorage.  It  ia  not  always  good,  being  sometimes  brackish, 
on  account  of  very  high  tides,  or  muddy  after  rains.  Coal  is  plentiful,  and 
moderate  in  price.  Extensive  repairs  can  be  made  inside  the  reef,  but 
oiaterials  are  expensive.* 

Winds  and  Climate. — ^The  S.E.  trade  blows  home  to  the  coast  in  this 
vicinity,  but  is  subject  to  frequent  changes  between  N.N.E.  and  S.S.E. 
While  at  anchor  in  the  road,  with  the  breeze  steady  and  fresh  from  N.N.K, 
vessels  are  seen  hull  down  in  the  ofi&ng  running  to  the  northward  with  a  free 
wind  South  of  East. 

•  Cfmrmey.— The  currency  ii  entirely  paper  money,  with  nickel  and  copper  for  unall 
coin^.  Of  nickel  there  are  two  coins,  the  one  being  of  200  reii  (aboat  Sd.),  and  the  other 
of  100  reifl.  Of  copper  there  are  three  pieoee,  namely,  of  40,  20,  and  10  reia,  or  a 
£trthing,  which  ii  the  smalleet  coin.  There  is  frequently  a  toareity  of  nnall  valued  paper; 
the  lowest  note  is  for  600  reis,  or  1«.  The  notes  continue  in  circolation  even  after  they 
are  in  a  most  dilapidated  and  dirty  state.  Occasionally  notice  is  giren  by  GoTemment 
that  a  certain  series  or  issue  of  notes  will  be  withdrawn  from  drcttlntion  after  a  fixed 
date,  after  which  for  a  further  period  they  are  only  reoeiTed  at  a  discount  of  10  per  cent., 
which  is  gradually  increased,  and  finally  the  notes  are  not  received  at  all.  This  frequently 
is  a  great  hardship,  especially  on  people  in  the  interior  who  are  unaware  of  these  notices 
of  withdrawal.  This  does  not  tend  to  iocreoso  oonfid  nee  in  the  pap«v  corrency.— Jfr. 
Cansul  ^tfnAom,  1881. 


I* 
l#iMi0iJLfe)rE.i& 

Iai9  w  t»  IW  !««£. 
Bmif  M  vticfc  Ae  Aifllb  iwisbetvHm  IS  od  18  ft.  st  bv 

irfit  wkitf ;  Ihm  mahm  m  ?ctj  mereii  sui  rockj;  tbe  cratre  of  ^e  bnk, 
flMl  2  MMim  wirtiT,  bmi  EmI  ntsH j  1  mOe  fr^m  Piao  ^glit.  The  North 
mA  ii  IMflM  hfm  rtd  and  mhiU  Mihpml  hu^,  nd  tEe  S(ms1l  cad  bj  a  iW 
TbiM  taioji,  kcrwcT«r»  ve  ool  to  be  depended 

llun  a»  disda  Otamiel,  Ijing  between  tte  Hortk 
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of  tbe  English  Bank  and  Olinda  Shoal,  is  filling  up,  and  is  now  so  intricate  as 
to  require  a  pilot.  It  is  advisable,  therefore,  to  pass  southward  of  the  bank  in 
entering.  To  clear  the  South  end,  keep  the  light  in  range  with  the  two  South 
turrets  of  Fort  Bruno  bearing  N.  W.  by  W.,  and  steer  for  them  on  this  bearing 
until  the  church  East  of  the  remarkable  tree  on  Olinda  heights  is  in  line  with 
the  jetty  in  front  of  that  town,  bearing  N.  by  E.  i  E.,  which  bearing  marks  the 
West  edge  of  the  bank.  The  East  side  lies  ¥rith  the  jetty  in  line  with  the 
house  West  of  the  tree  bearing  N.  by  E.  i  E. 

The  North  side  is  cleared  by  keeping  North  of  the  line  of  the  highest 
steeple  of  Boa  Vista  on  with  or  northward  of  the  light,  or  the  Cruz  de  Patrao 
(the  beacon  on  the  shore  between  Forts  Bruno  and  Buraco)  on  with  St.  Amaro 
church,  situated  among  cocoa-nut  trees.  With  S.E.  winds  the  centre  of  Eng- 
lish Bank  breaks,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  cross  it  in  boats.  At  high  water, 
generally,  it  is  not  dangerous.  At  about  3  cables  N.E.  of  the  North  end  of 
English  Bank  there  is  a  detached  bank  of  4  fitthoms  at  low  water,  the 
depths  surrounding  it  being  4^  or  5^  fathoms. 

Forbin  Book,  a  sunken  rock  of  14  ft.,  about  150  yards  in  diameter,  lies 
near  the  southern  part  of  the  man-of-war  anchorage,  at  H  mile  S.  by 
E.  i  E.  from  Picao  lighthouse,  and  1^  mile  S.  by  W.  from  the  southern  buoy 
of  the  English  Bank. 

Afogados  Bank  commences  abreast  the  village  of  Afogados,  1^  mile  south- 
ward of  the  lighthouse,  and  from  thence  extends  at  about  1  to  1|^  mile  from 
the  shore  parallel  with  it  for  1^  mile.  There  are  some  spots  with  as  little  as 
6  to  10  ft.  on  the  bank  at  low  water.  Its  eastern  edge  lies  with  Picao  light- 
house in  line  with  a  fort  bearing  about  N.  ^  E. 

The  two  entrances  through  the  reef  are  the  Picao  Channel,  or  Little  Bar, 
and  the  main  entrance,  or  Great  Bar,  as  hereafter  described. 

Picao  Channel,  or  the  LUtU  Bar,  is  formed  by  the  South  point  of  the  patch 
of  rocks  lying  between  this  and  the  Great  Bar,  on  the  North,  and  by  the 
Turtle  Rock  on  its  South  side,  which  terminates  the  reef  extending  off  from 
the  lighthouse.  This  pass,  marked  by  two  red  buoys,  is  very  narrow,  with  a 
depth  of  10  ft.  at  low  water,  and  18  ft.  at  high  tides ;  but  the  pilots  only  take 
vessels  over  it  drawing  14  or  15  ft.,  on  account  of  the  variation  in  the  depth, 
caused  by  the  wind,  &c.  it  being  always  difficult  to  tell  the  exact  depth  of 
water  over  this  bar.  Dredging  is  carried  on  at  an  expense  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  from  £10,000  to  £20,000  per  annum.  You  enter  this  channel  with 
the  two  South  turrets  of  Fort  Bruno  in  line,  until  inside  the  reef,  when  haul 
close  round  the  reef,  and  keep  along  it  to  the  southward  until  nearly  up  with 
the  first  tier  of  shipping,  where  you  anchor  and  wait  for  orders  from  the 
harbour-master. 

P090,  or  the  Well,  where  large  ships  load  and  discharge  their  cargoes,  lies 
immediately  to  the  North  of  the  reef,  and  has  a  depth  of  3  to  4  fitthoms  water 
in  it.  The  main  channel  to  it,  called  the  Great  Bar,  is  between  some  detached 
sunken  rocks,  forming  the  East  side  of  this  basin.  This  channel  is  marked  by 
two  buoys,  between  which  there  is  14  or  15  ft.  water.  The  leading  mark  for 
the  channel  is  a  beacon  on  the  sand-spit,  about  midway  between  Forts  Buraeo 
and  Bruno,  in  line  with  St.  Amaro  church. 

Vessels  having  crossed  either  the  Great  or  Little  Bar  will  find  the  shoalcst 
part  of  the  entrance  at  the  second  bar,  which  lies  between  the  Picao  Fort  end 
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Inl  M  ft  nife  due  of  MR  dM  IH  ^  ^nMb^  mA  k»d  ¥f  %litas  iiB^^ 
[^It  hm  hetm  w^^e^mi  to  iaypm  die  portby  tke  eotflracsiaa  of  jettks,  lte.j 

BiML— GqiiBa  Kondies,  wba  YMted  thk  port  in  18€8«  caji: — ^»  The  tidc^| 
Are  prettjr  icg^kr.  bol  tbe  iBBe  of  cM  sad  fbv  ^on  aot  alwsjB  < 
iriili  ilifi  edeakted  time  of  li%k  nd  low  vats,  tile  dib 
Ikaa  die  flood  in  die  niBf  aasoB.  1  iao4e  olaarfslMMi  daniig  two  oc  three 
Tiitti  here,  and  fomd  the  time  of  high  wiier,  idl  aad  ^on^,  to  be  «t  4^  51% 
the  wntcr  mug  from  7  It.  6  in.  «t  hig^  tides  to  4  or  5  It.  ml  low  tide*.'*  Th«| 
cimeiit  UMide  Ibe  teef  is  ooraetniies  Terj  Btraiig. 

PUaU.^'VemA  t^ppgmctaag  Fenuaiboeo,  and  iatenAag  to  eater  the  ] 
ihottld  iqiprooeh  witb  the  l%htbottg  beanag  about  West,  aad  panigig  to  1 
South  of  the  EogliAh  B^mk,  as  bdofa  explatiied,  aiake  the  ngiul  for  a  ] 
which,  on  the  Bmsilian  coasts,  ccaiowta  of  a  led  flag  with  a  white  aqfiiare  ntl 
it ;  the  pilot  boatt  painted  red^  carries  a  red  and  white  cbeqaered  flig.    Th^J 
pilots  eome  off  1^^  hotir  before  high  water  oolj,  and  will  boud  joa  as  te 
at  I  or  2  milea  from  the  bar.    Captain  Mouchez  sajt  that  only'  the  older] 
pOots  can  be  tmsted  to  take  charge  of  a  sailing  TcsoeU  althoiigh  the  pilot 
service  is  excellent,  and  the  younger  imes  are  qiute  safe  witli  a  steamer. 
Idiots  are  furnished  bj  the  Brasilian  GrOTcmment,  and  the  dues  are  the  i 
whether  yott  employ  one  or  not;  besides  the  dif&culties  of  the  bar,  they  i 
•  indispensable  for  mooring  the  vessel  to  the  reef,     A  harbour  laimch  and  crew 
'  woe  provided  by  the  harbour-master,  and  this  must  be  paid  for  in  addition  to  , 
the  pilotage.    There  are  five  steam-tugs  to  tow  the  lighters,  and  also  to  i 
vfjiHcljs  in  cnlcriug  or  leaving  the  port  when  necessary.* 

Outer  Anchorage. — Vessels  will  find  good  anchonigc  to  the  South  of  the 
English  Bank,  the  bcs^t  holding  ground  being  with  Picao  light  bearing 
N.W.  i  N,,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  and  the  remarkable  tree  on  the 
heights  of  OUnda  N.  by  E.  J  E.,  in  a  depth  of  5  fathoms.  With  Picao  light- 
houHC  bearing  North  of  N.W»»  the  bottom  id  rocky  j  it  is  best  always  to 
examine  the  bottom  before  anchoring  anywhere. 


*  PtLOTAOS  DuiM,— Tho  pilotfi'  dtiea  ate  Tery  high  at  Pemamlmco*  C^pUiin  Mouchex 
my9  thoy  arc  iw  iUlowi  :— For  entering  the  Pogo,  or  the  inner  port»  s'^rting  at  11,0C0  reia 
{22i.)  for  a  vmml  Untwing  9  ft.,  of  80  tons  burden  ;  tho  chnrgcs  ure  iziei\-ased  1,000  reia  for 
ftVtry  ixirn.  fcrat  driiu^iht,  and  also  1,000  reii  for  every  txtra  60  torn  burden. 

Thu  p'^rt  unchontgn  i\\im  aru  nLolbhod,  and  a  t&blo  of  mtos  called  tipht  dues  establiahed* 
for  wliith  mo  iiole  with  dcicription  of  Aracnti,  applicabk  to  all  Brnhilian  porta, 

DitNidi  ■  U^i'Mii  tbtjra  aro  boavy  charges  for  rno^jring  ntid  unmooring;  a  MiUng  vobmu  of 
2d0  iuniii  paying  sltogiilher  duei  to  tho  amount  of  210,000  rein,  or  £20  lOi. 

A  tsx  of  00  rgfi  ]per  reg:ister  Um^  and  3  per  cent.^  is  abo  di^irgi'd  on  foreign  ahips. 
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Another  good  berth,  and  nearer  the  town,  is  in  4^  fathoms  water,  midway 
between  the  South  buoy  on  the  English  Bank  and  Picao  Light,  with  the 
lighthouse  bearing  W.  by  N.,  and  the  remarkable  tree  at  Olinda  N.N.E. 
The  difficulty  of  this  anchorage  is  in  weighing  with  safety,  and  casting  so  as 
to  clear  English  Bank.  Captain  Mouchez  says  the  best  anchorage  during  the 
S.E.  monsoon  is  at  2  miles  between  S.E.  by  S.  aud  S.E.  by  E.  from  the  light, 
in  6  or  7  fathoms,  with  Fort  Picao  in  line  with  Fort  Bruno,  and  Olinda  Point 
on  with  Pao  Amarello  Point,  bottom  of  sand,  gravel,  and  broken  madrepores. 

Vessels  must  be  prepared  to  weigh  or  slip  in  case  of  bad  weather,  the 
holding  ground  being  uncertain.  It  is  much  better  for  vessels  intending  to 
remain  here  for  any  time,  to  enter  the  inner  harbour,  except  during  the  pre- 
valence of  yellow  fever,  when  all  vessels  have  to  remain  outside  the  reef. 

T^minhftM  Road,  lying  between  the  English  Bank  and  the  bars,  has  a  depth 
of  5  fiithoms,  and  is  used  by  large  vessels  who  are  unable  to  enter  the  port. 
There  is  good  holding  ground.  The  best  position  is  E.  by  N.  or  N.E.  by  E. 
from  the  light. 

ReXABKS  ok,  and  IkSTBUCTIONS  fob,  PSBKAICBUCO. 

Under  fitvourable  circumstances,  a  ship  from  the  eastward,  bound  to  Per- 
nambuco,  should  get  into  the  latitude  of  the  lighthouse,  or  about  8**  4'  S.  By 
night  the  revolving  light  will  be  seen,  as  already  noticed.  On  approaching 
the  coast  the  lead  should  be  used ;  soundings  may  be  gained  at  about  the 
time  the  land  is  first  seen  from  the  mast-head,  in  about  50  fitthoms,  sandy 
bottom. 

On  falling  in  to  the  northward  of  the  port,  the  lighthouse  not  in  sight,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  run  too  far  in,  or  into  less  than  20  fitthoms,  until  day- 
light. The  town  of  Olinda,  being  seated  on  an  eminence,  cannot  be  mistaken. 
On  approaching  it  in  the  morning,  from  the  eastward,  its  appearance  is 
beautiful.  Having  Olinda  in  sight,  with  its  churches  and  other  large  buildr 
ings,  the  next  objects  will  be  the  lighthouse.  Fort  Picao,  Fort  Bruno,  the 
shipping,  and  arsenal,  in  the  Port  of  Pemambuco. 

You  now  bring  the  lighthouse  to  bear  W.N.W.,  and  run  in  upon  that 
direction,  thus  avoiding  the  Olinda  and  English  Banks.  You  may  anchor 
in  8,  7,  or  6  fathoms,  at  1,  2,  or  3  miles  from  the  lighthouse,  but  do  not 
bring  this  to  bear  more  to  the  northward  than  N.N.W.,  as  within  this  line 
the  bottom  is  rocky,  and  there  is  a  shoal  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  frtun  the 
reef. 

To  a  stranger  approaching  northward  of  Pemambuco,  it  should  be  known 
that  the  land  will  appear  verdant  as  fiur  to  the  northward  as  Itamaraca^Bndno 
appearance  of  white  bonks  of  sand.  When  abreast  of  the  North  end  of  this 
island  three  large  cocoa-nut  trees  will  be  seen  to  the  W.N.W.  Olinda  may  be 
seen  from  the  mast-head  at  the  same  time  to  the  S.W.,  and  the  white  fort  or 
battery  of  Pao  Amarello^  at  7  miles  to  the  northward  of  Olinda.  Should  the 
wind  prevent  a  vessel  from  lying  along  shore  on  the  port  tack,  stand  off  until 
midnight  or  morning,  as  the  win^  is  then  apt  to  blow  at  right  angles  with  the 
shore,  which  Mrill  enable  her  to  gain  her  port 

If  billing  in  to  the  southward,  about  Cape  St.  Augustin,  observe  that  the 
JS.  A.  O.  S  X 
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land  is  Tery  remarkable,  liaving  ten  or  twelve  cocoa-nut  trees  on  its  summit, 
and  reddish  banks  of  sand*  There  ia  also  a  large  building  amongst  the  cocoa- 
nut  treefi ;  but  the  most  remarkable  objects  about  this  part  are  some  white 
eliilis,  about  3  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  cape.  These  clitfa  are  rugged 
and  craggy,  and  appear  like  clothej»  drying  at  a  distance.  Olinda  will  be  seen 
to  the  N.W. 

Should  a  yessel  fall  in  to  the  southward  of  Cape  St.  Augustin,  a  large 
mountain  {Monie  Seliada)  will  be  seen,  having  the  appearance  of  a  saddle,  and 
also  two  ilat  mountains,  one  on  each  side  of  the  Saddle  Mountain,  beaiing  In  a 
westerly  direction. 

The  chapel  on  an  eminence,  N,  8.  do  Raario,  with  iti  two  towers  or 
steeples,  between  7  and  8  miles  southward  of  Pemambuco,  has  been  already 
noticed. 

The  HARBOUR. — Pilots  are  generally  in  waiting  to  conduct  vessels  into 
the  port ;  but  should  none  be  ready,  get  the  vessel  (if  at  anchor)  tmder  way 
about  1 J  or  2  hours  before  high  water.  Should  the  draught  be  not  more  than 
16  or  17  ft.»  the  Small  or  Pkao  Channd  may  he  used.  The  leading  mark 
through  is  the  two  South  turrets  of  Fort  Bruno  in  a  Ene,  which  will  lead 
within  20  yards  of  the  rock  lying  to  the  North  of  the  lighthouse  ;  but  as  this 
rock  is  steep -to,  a  vessel  may  luff  close  round  it,  and  keep  close  to  the  reef, 
if  the  wind  permits,  until  within  a  cablets  length  of  the  lower  tier  of  ship- 
ping ;  then  drop  the  port  anchor,  and  await  the  orders  of  the  harbour-master 
or  pilots. 

Large  vessels  discharge  and  load  in  the  channel  between  the  harbour  and 
English  Bank,  at  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  N.E.  of  the  lighthouse. 
Vessels  lie  moored  in  Pemambuco  with  two  anchors  down,  from  the  side 
next  the  town,  and  also  two  ropes  or  chains  to  the  reef.  Four  vessels  generally 
lie  in  a  tier,  and  are  sheltered  by  the  reef,  which  is  formed  by  natiu-e,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  stones  which  have  been  laid  down  a  little  above  Fort 
Picao,  The  water  within  the  liarbour  is  generally  smooth,  except  at  the  top 
of  high  water  spring  tides,  when  there  is  not  only  a  heavy  swell,  but  also  a 
strong  cujTcnt  rushing  over  the  reef  In  this  case,  good  ropes  or  chains  should 
be  fastened  to  the  reef  This  lasts  about  two  hours  only  at  each  high  water 
during  a  few  days  with  spring  tides. 

On  leaving  Pemambuco  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  stand  too  near 
the  Olinda  Reefs,  as  there  are  some  detached  rocks  about  the  outer  edges. 
The  greatest  risk  of  coming  in  contact  with  these  dangers  occurs  when 
leaving  the  harbour  late  in  the  afternoon  with  a  wind  which  prevents  suffi- 
cient tacking.  In  daylight,  however,  there  is  little  to  fear,  as  the  brokcQ 
r  water  can  be  seen ;  but  after  the  first  tack  night  may  approach,  so  that  the 
breakers  cannot  be  seen,  and  also  a  strong  northerly  current,  according  to  the 
wind,  which  requires  caution.  The  safest  way,  in  this  case,  is  to  keep  well  to 
the  southward. 

The  marks  for  clearing  the  Olinda  Reefs  in  the  daytime  are  the  Camona^  or 

I  highest  church  in  the  district  of  Santo  Antonio,  open  to  the  southward  of  the 

lighthouse ;  or  rather,  the  church  with  two  steeples,  lying  a  little  to  the 

North  of  the  other*  which  leads  a  vessel  more  clear  of  them.     By  night,  do 

not  allow  the  light  to  bear  any  more  to  the  southward  than  W.S.W.  until 
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Olinda  bean  N.W.  by  W.,  or  W.N.W.,  when  a  ressel  will  be  at  a  good  dis- 
tance off  shore. 

The  pilotage  in  and  out  of  Pemambuco  is  very  expensiye,  although  the 
pilots  have  no  branch,  yet  it  is  customary  for  strangers  to  employ  them,  and 
eren  vessels  trading  to  the  port  seldom  refuse  them.  They  are  more  service- 
able in  mooring  and  unmooring  the  vessel  than  in  the  service  which  they 
render  in  coming  in  or  going  out.  They  have  generally  a  good  boat's  crew, 
and  some  of  them  are  very  expert  in  diving  to  clear  away  anything  that  may 
be  foul  of  the  anchor,  a  circumstance  that  often  occurs ;  but  there  is  one  charge 
they  make,  which  is  for  shifting  the  vessel  down  from  the  discharging  berth 
to  that  of  loading,  which  could  be  done  without  their  assistance ;  still  they 
force  their  service  on  you,  and  xmder  particular  circumstances  a  master  is 
induced  to  take  them. 

Vessels  loading  a  sugar  cargo  in  Pemambuco  should  not  load  deeper  than 
14^  ft.  imtil  they  go  outside.  However,  this  greatly  depends  on  the  wind, 
for  should  it  be  from  the  S.E.  quarter,  and  a  good  breeze,  there  is  little 
danger  in  going  over  the  bar,  when  drawing  15  or  16  ft.,  on  the  height  of 
spring  tides. 

On  leaving  the  harbour  vessels  generally  begin  to  unmoor  at  half  ebb,  the 
tide  previous  to  their  going  to  sea,  when  they  have  plenty  of  time  to  get  all 
their  ropes  or  chains  in,  and  the  vessel  winded,  deck  clear,  &c.  Should  the 
wind  be  from  the  S.E.  a  good  breeze,  get  under  weigh  one  hour  before  high 
water,  keep  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  reef,  and  make  all  sail  possible ;  luff 
close  round  the  rock  that  lies  to  the  northward  off  the  lighthouse,  and  obaenre 
whether  the  trees  on  Cocoa-nut  Island,  to  the  southward,  open  out  to  the 
eastward  of  the  lighthouse ;  if  they  do,  the  rocks  that  lie  to  the  northward  of 
this  channel  will  be  passed  to  windward,  then  there  is  only  the  Olinda  Beef 
to  be  regarded ;  but  should  the  direction  of  the  wind  be  such  that  these  rooks 
cannot  be  weathered,  which  can  easily  be  seen  by  the  cocoa-nut  trees  not 
opening  to  the  eastward  of  the  lighthouse  (or  of  the  shipping  in  the  harbour), 
in  this  case  these  rocks  must  be  kept  on  the  starboard  hand  or  passed  to  le&> 
ward,  and  therefore  beat  through  the  wide  channel,  as  before  directed. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  all  these  dangers,  being  to  the  northward  of  the 
lighthouse,  are  nearly  in  a  direct  line  with  the  main  reef,  so  that  when  the 
shipping  in  the  harbour  is  open  to  the  eastward  of  the  lighthouse,  a  vessel  is 
then  dear  of  them  to  the  eastward,  and,  by  having  them  open  to  the  west- 
ward, the  vessel  may  run  along  with  safety,  passing  to  leeward  of  them  all. 
Again,  by  keeping  the  shipping  in  a  line  with  the  lighthouse,  you  would  pass 
on  the  shallowest  part  of  them. 

Should  the  wind  be  so  that  vessels  cannot  lie  along  the  reef,  warping  down 
becomes  necessary,  and  before  sail  is  made  they  ought  to  be  close  down  t9 
Fort  Picao.  Masters,  or  rather  pilots,  not  taking  this  precaution,  often  get  to 
leeward,  a  circumstance  frequently  attended  with  danger,  and  .which  is  somet- 
times  &tal.  This  was  the  case  with  the  brig  Alddet^  which  was  wrecked  in 
1832,  abreast  of  Fort  Bruno. 

When  ships  are  obliged  to  anchor  outside  previous  to  their  entering  the 
port,  which  is  generally  the  case,  the  masters  usually  go  in  with  a  boat,  either 
to  the  royal  wharf,  or  else  alongside  of  a  visit  boat,  with  one  mast  and  flag, 
lying  inside  the  reef,  a  little  above  the  lighthouse.    The  cargo  is  generally 
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brought  off  in  boots,  or  large  launches,  and  attended  with  Tery  little  rifik,  ai 
the  distance  is  not  great,  and  not  much  swell.  From  this  advantage  and  the 
regular  sea-bree^,  the  wall  formed  by  nature,  and  its  strong  guns  for 
mooring  posts,  that  are  proof  against  any  accident  that  may  occur,  and  the 
healthiness  of  the  climate,  this  port  may  be  considered  one  of  the  safest  and 
best  on  the  Brasilian  coast. 


II.--PERNAMBUCO  TO  BAHIA,  INCLITSIVE* 

CAPE  SAO  AGOSTDTHO,  or  St  Anguitm,  171  nuks  southward  of  Fort 
PioaOf  is  a  high,  rugged,  and  projectiiig  promontory,  which  may  be  readily 
known  by  its  red  cliffs,  with  a  church  and  some  houses  and  cocoa-nut  tre^ 
on  its  summit.  It  has  also,  on  its  eastern  extremity,  a  battery,  which  10 
difficult  to  be  diatingubhcd.  The  cape  is  described  by  M.  Boussin  aa  a  hill 
lightly  wooded»  of  moderate  height,  declining  gradually  to  the  sea ;  remarkable 
by  the  red  cliffy  spots  on  the  termination  of  sereral  points,  by  its  arid  aspect, 
and  the  church  on  its  summit,  with  the  battery  to  the  E,N,£.,  intended  to 
protect  several  small  anchorages  in  the  Ticinity,  but  which  appear  to  be  no 
longer  used. 

By  giving  Cape  St*  Augustin  an  offing  of  6  or  7  miles  when  bound  to  Per- 
nambueo  from  the  southward,  and  steering  a  N.  by  E,  course,  you  will  soon 
gain  sight  of  the  city  of  Olinda  ahead.  The  city  stands  principally  on  the 
southern  declivity  of  a  pleasant  hill,  and  when  the  highest  buildings  are  well  in 
sight,  Pemambuco  will  be  discovered  to  the  southward  of  them,  the  site  being 
low  and  sandy. 

In  the  Bay  of  Gaihuy  about  2  miles  N.W.  of  Cape  Sao  Ago8tinho,  there  is 
anchorage  for  small  vesfsets  within  mu«ket*shot  of  the  shore,  having  a  passage 
to  it  formed  by  the  reefs*  Between  this  and  Pemambuco,  and  along  the  coast 
to  the  southward,  several  small  rivers  fall  into  the  sea,  having  entrancea 
through  the  reefs. 

The  total  distance  &om  Pemambuco  to  Cope  St,  Antonio  0/ Bahia  is  S7S 
miles,  and  the  mean  direction  is  about  S.W. 

The  distance  from  Pernambuco  to  Point  Maracahip§  is  30  miles,  and  the 
trend  of  the  intermediate  coast,  is  S.W.  by  S.  J.  8. 

From  Point  Maracahipe  to  Porto  Caho  is  44  miles^  and  the  mean  direction 
of  the  intermediate  coast,  S.W.  J  S. 

From  Porto  Caho  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pio  Sibahuma  the  distance  b  148 
miles,  and  the  intermediate  direction,  S.W.  J  W. 

From  the  Bio  Sibahuma  to  the  Point  of  Itapuan,  nearly  on  the  parallel  of 
the  little  Mount  Ma49arandupio,  is  47  miles,  in  a  S.W.  ^  W.  direction. 

From  the  Point  of  Itapwxn  to  Cape  St,  Antonio  of  Bahia j  the  distance  is 
10 J  miles,  and  the  mean  direction  of  the  coast,  W,  f  8, 

From  Cape  St  Augustin,  southward,  the  coast  continues  to  be  fronted  by 
the  Recife  and  other  reefs,  and  without  which  are  gradual  soundings  to  the 
distance  of  about  6  miles.  In  coasting  along  there  may  be  found,  in  Id  or  19 
Ikthomsi  good  anchoring  ground,  of  white  sand ',  the  same  ground  may  be 
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Ibund  in  8  ftthoms ;  but  in  a  less  depth  the  bottom  is  generally  of  rock  and 
■hells. 

Point  Karaoahipe,  12  miles  to  the  southward  of  Cape  St  Augustm,  is 
level  with  the  sea,  covered  with  wood,  and  at  a  distance  appears  inundated. 
When  at  sea,  to  the  eastward  of  this  point,  you  will,  however,  see  an  inland 
ridge  of  high  ground,  extending  North  and  South,  which  has  a  break  or  dip 
in  the  middle,  dividing  it  into  two  round  knolls,  and  caUed  Serra  SeUada  or 
Saddle  HiU^  from  its  resemblance  to  a  saddle.  This  mountain  stands  in  about 
lat.  8^  25',  long.  35^  12',  and  in  aU  the  country  hereabout  a  similar  one  is  not 
to  be  seen,  nor  one  so  high,  all  others  being  level,  and  covered  with  low  brush- 
wood. When  just  open  to  the  southward  of  Cape  St.  Augustin  this  mount 
may  be  seen  bearing  about  West,  and  when  in  a  line  with  Point  Maracahipe 
it  bears  nearly  N.W. 

From  Cape  St.  Agostinho  to  Point  Maracahipe,  and  still  farther  southward, 
the  land  is  low,  level,  and  covered  with  brushwood.  The  coast  has  a  white 
sandy  beach,  bordered  with  a  reef. 

Above  the  Point  of  Maracahipe  is  a  hermitage,  and  between  Cape  St 
Augustin  and  this  point  are  successively  the  small  hamlets  of  Cupe  and 
GeUinhoi  ;  small  vessels  can  anchor  in  front  of  the  latter  by  passing  through  a 
break  in  the  reef. 

West  of  Santo  Aleizo  Island,  there  is  good  anchorage  in  18  or  20  ft.  of 
water,  bottom  of  sand  and  fine  gravel.  In  approaching  the  anchorage,  you 
must  avoid  the  reef  extending  2  cables  West  from  the  North  point  of  the 
island,  and,  approaching  from  the  southward,  keep  about  3  cables  to  the 
South  of  the  reef  which  extends  half  a  mile  from  the  South  end  of  the  island, 
steering  to  the  northward  when  the  S.W.  and  highest  part  of  the  island 
bears  N.K 

The  little  islet  of  Sto.  Aleixo^  inhabited,  and  70  ft.  high,  lies  in  lat 
8**  36'  49"  S.,  long.  85**  1'  W.,  nearly  off  the  entrance  of  the  little  river  of 
Serinhatm  ;  at  4^  miles  to  the  southward  of  which  is  another  little  river,  Rio 
FortnoMo.  To  the  N.W.  of  the  islet,  far  inland,  may  be  seen  the  Serra  SeUada, 
before  described ;  when  at  several  miles  to  the  East  of  it  Cape  St  Agostinho 
may  be  distinctly  seen,  as  it  bears  from  it  N.E.  by  N.  f  N.,  15^  miles. 

Tamandare. — At  8  miles  to  the  S.W.  by  S.  from  the  islet  of  Sto.  Alezio  is 
the  little  Fort  TamandarL  It  is  against  the  opening  in  the  reef  which  forms 
an  anchorage,  and  which  is  larger  than  most  of  the  openings  of  this  nature. 
The  entrance  through  the  reef  is  984  yards  vride;  several  shoal  spots  encumber 
the  entrance,  dividing  it  into  two,  where  there  are  depths  of  from  26  to  86  ft. 
at  low  water.  The  port  is  marked  by  the  village  and  church  near  the  sea, 
and  South  of  the  village  is  a  fort  To  enter  the  port  by  the  South  channel, 
approach  the  entrance  1  or  2  miles  from  the  outer  edge  of  the  reef^  until  the 
buoy  lying  on  the  North  side  of  the  channel  vrithin  the  entrance  is  in  line 
with  the  North  end  of  the  fort,  bearing  N.  by  W.  ^  W. ;  steer  for  them  on 
this  bearing,  so  as  to  pass  a  few  yards  West  of  the  buoy,  and  anchor  in  22  ft. 
of  water,  the  South  side  of  the  fort  bearing  N.N.W.,  and  the  end  of  a  little 
per  on  the  beach  North  of  it  N.£.  by  N.  In  this  position  a  vessel  is  sheltered 
from  all  winds  except  those  from  S.E.  Small  vessels  may  anchor  200  yarda 
-South  of  the  end  of  the  pier. 

To  enter  through  the  East  channel,  bring  the  buoy  to  bear  N.W.  by  W., 
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and  steer  for  ft  uatil  the  outer  end  uf  the  North  reef  bears  North ;  from  the 
steer  to  the  westward  until  the  buoy  b  opeu  East  of  the  fort,  when  steer  up 
for  the  anchorage  as  before.  It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  4^  15* ; 
springs  rise  10  ft. 

The  town  of  Tamandar^  is  rising  in  importance,  on  account  of  the  cotton 
cultivation.  Water  can  be  procured,  but  not  more  than  15  tons  a  day,  from 
a  well  near  the  fort.  The  position  of  the  fort  is  lat.  8**  43'  40^*  S.,  long* 
35'  6'  W. 

The  Caixo  de  Una  is  an  opening  in  the  reef«  6^  miles  to  the  southward  of 
Tamandar^.  There  is  good  anchorage  behind  the  end  of  the  North  reef^  in 
20  to  25  ft.  of  water. 

llic  reef  from  the  opening  at  Caixo  de  Una  extends  for  14  mUes  unbroken 
to  the  S.W.  by  S.,  w^here  is  the  Barra  Grande^  an  opening  100  yards  w^ide  and 
23  ft.  deep,  fronted  by  a  shoal  spot  of  16  or  IS  ft.  Its  distinguishing  mark  is  the 
high  land  of  St»  Bento,  on  the  South  side,  and  above  it  the  church  of  St.  Bento. 
The  Serras  dt  Maramhaya,  about  25  miles  inland^  ore  a  conspicuous  chain  of 
mountains.  Southward  of  Barra  Qrande  the  reef  is  nmch  broken,  and  should 
be  carefully  avoided,  as  it  is  deceptive. 

Porto  de  Fedras,  or  Cal70,  is  small/but  wiU  admit  vessels  of  120  tofls, 
and  may  contain  six  of  that  description.  The  town  of  Porto  Colvo  is  now  a 
small  place  with  large  houses,  and  a  city-like  appearance.  It  suffered  much 
in  the  rebellions,  and  contains  about  2,000  inhabitants.  It  still  carries  on 
some  trade.  Along  the  coast,  at  a  distance  of  about  H  mile,  is  a  ledge  of  reels, 
having  an  interval  which  constitutes  the  entrance,  and  which  has  a  depth  of 
4 J  to  6  fathoms.  Within  is  a  depth  of  3  and  4  fathoms.  Strangers  must 
proceed  cautiously  with  the  lead,  and  will  ^d,  when  within,  that  the  water  is 
smooth,  with  bottom  of  sand. 

From  Porto  Calvo  to  the  Eio  Camaragthe,  13  miles  to  the  S.W.,  the  land  is 
level,  with  low  brushwood ;  the  reefs  1  to  IJ  mile  from  the  coast;  the  beach 
of  white  sand.  On  the  South  side  of  the  Camaragibe,  stretching  along  shoiie, 
is  a  range  of  bare  hills »  or  cliffs  of  red  sand. 

Near  the  river  of  Si,  Anionio  Mirim  (or  little  St  Antonio),  17  ndles  farther 
southward,  is  a  range  of  red  cliffs,  1^  mile  in  length,  and  three  small  round 
hills^  which  stand  on  its  northern  aide. 


Maceio. 


The  Province  of  Ala^oaa  is  limited  on  the  North  by  the  lUver  Persin 
in  lat  8"  55 J'  S.,  and  to  the  South  by  the  River  Sao  Francisco,  having  170 
miles  of  coast  line,  an  area  of  about  21,000  square  miles,  and  a  population  in 
1875  of  348,000,  of  which  36,741  were  slaves.  It  is  mostly  covered  by  forests 
and  lakes,  the  latter  of  which  give  it  its  name.  It  is  extremely  fertile,  ex- 
porting principally  cotton  and  sugar ;  the  cotton  is  the  best  grown  and  pre- 
pared in  Brasil. 

Between  the  Serra  Selkda  in  8"*  25'  S.  and  the  Serra  Forquilla^  com- 
mencing in  9"^  5'  S.,  there  are  no  high  mountains  visible  from  the  ofl^g.  The 
Serra  Forquiila  extends  to  9^  25'  S.*  where  it  sends  a  range  off  towards  the 
coast.  Serra  Barri^a,  in  kt.  9**  37'  30",  long.  36''  10',  is  the  most  remark- 
able; it  is  1,300  ft*  high,  and  when  viewed  from  the  N*\V.,  40  or  50  nules 
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distant,  appears  as  a  sort  of  table  land,  with  a  conical  isolated  peak  to  the 
South  of  it. 

MACEIOt  or  Maeayo. — ^The  next  place  of  any  consequence  on  this  coast  is 
Maceio,  or  Ma^yo,  a  city  or  village  situate  on  the  western  side  of  a  wooded 
bluff.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Alagoas,  and  stands  on  the  West 
slope  of  a  hill,  2  miles  westward  of  Point  Verde ;  it  is  rapidly  rising  in  im- 
portance, the  population,  which  was  estimated  at  20,000  in  1870,  having 
doubled  in  the  previous  ten  years.  There  are  many  new  buildings,  including 
a  cathedral.  The  business  portion,  called  Jaragua^  stretching  along  the 
beach  S.E.  of  the  town,  is  also  improving,  a  custom-house  and  several  fine 
bmldings  standing  near  the  wharves.  Several  of  the  warehouses  are  extended 
from  the  beach  on  piles,  forming  convenient  jetties  for  landing  and  embarking 
goods. 

A  steam  tramway  runs  from  the  iron  wharf  to  Trapiehe  da  Barra  on  the 
Lagoa  do  Norte,  a  distance  of  3  miles ;  it  is  mostly  used  for  carrying  cotton 
fix>m  the  lake  steamers  to  the  wharves.  A  mule  tramway  runs  4  miles  to  the 
suburb  of  Bebedouro.  A  railway  is  proposed  from  Blaceio  to  Imperatris,  a 
large  town,  53  miles  distant  in  the  interior,  which  would  pass  through  a  very 
rich  sugar  district. 

The  exports  consLst  principally  of  cotton,  sugar,  and  hides ;  in  the  year 
1879-80,  23,018  tons  of  sugar,  34,937  bales  of  cotton,  and  11,405  hides  were 
exported.  The  total  value  of  the  exports  for  the  year  1878-9  amounted  to 
£390,964,  and  the  imports,  principally  provisions  and  hardware,  to  £254,538. 
In  1880,  79  foreign  vessels  entered  this  port,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  28,106» 
of  which  44,  with  a  tonnage  of  17,624,  were  British.  The  mail  steamers,  and 
Brasilian  coasting  steamers,  also  call  here. 

Most  of  the  vessels  that  come  to  load  at  this  port  are  chartered  in  other 
ports  of  Brasil,  and  come  in  ballast.  When  with  stone  ballast,  this  is  dis- 
charged fr-ee  of  expense  to  the  ship,  as  the  stones  are  required  for  building 
purposes,  stone  being  scarce  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  port. — Mr.  Viee- 
Cofuul  Wucherer,  1878. 

Supplies  in  large  quantities  cannot  be  had.  Oysters  of  good  quality  can  be 
brought  from  the  lake,  if  ordered,  and  are  not  expensive ;  fish  is  plentifuL 
Water  can  be  [obtained  in  any  quantity  from  wells,  but  is  of  inferior  quality. 
Captain  Mouchez  says  that  provisions  are  50  per  cent  dearer  than  at  Bahia» 
Dues  are  heavy,  especially  when  loading  sugar.  There  is  no  coal,  and  wood 
is  expensive.  The  climate  of  Maceio  is  warm,  but  healthy,  fever  and  agu^ 
being  the  only  diseases.  There  is  no  hospitaL  It  is  high  water,  toll  and 
change,  at  4*"  30"* ;  springs  rise  8^  feet. 

A  Lighthonse  stands  on  the  western  point  of  the  hill  which  overhangs  At 
town  of  Maceio,  and  shows  a  Jixed  bright  light,  varied  by  a  brighter  ./SSmA*  el 
12  seconds  duration,  every  2  minutes ;  the  flash  is  preceded  by  an  eelipse  df 
16  seconds,  and  followed  by  an  eclipse  of  22  seconds.  The  light  is  eUvated 
208  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  diould  be  visible  in  dear  weather  at  a  diataaoa  of 
22  miles. 

On  approaching  Maceio,  when  at  the  distance  of  12  or  14  miles,  the  light- 
house can  clearly  be  made  out,  and  also  the  larger  buildings  of  the  town. 
The  land  may  also  be  distinguished  by  a  red  i^  on  the  ft^e  of  the  cliff,  about 
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Ilia  main  entraaoe  to  Ptajneara  Bay,  in  wideh  there  is  shelter  during  ^e 
whiter,  when  Maoeio  Boy  it  dangerooa,  Uea  IS  eablea  aW.  by  W,  from  Point 
Verde,  and  6  cables  S,E.  by  S.  fironn  Poont  Jnngna.  To  enter,  steer  with 
llie  light  bearing  N.  by  W.  notit  Point  Verde  bean  about  N.E.  by  £.,  which 
Umis  to  the  entranee*  Steering  for  2  or  S  cables  to  the  N.E.  through  the 
entrance^  you  wHl  find  anehotage  in  4  or  o  fiuhomat  aheltezed  fixim  8.E.  or 
S.S.E.  winds. 

Although  the  reef  is  rerj  steep4)0,?eHeh  ahaald  not  approadi  within  1  or  2 
cables  of  its  South  and  East  sides,  in  consequence  of  eome  detacbed  rocks 
lying  off  it,  one  of  which,  with  15  ft  water  orer  it,  lies  1|  cable  South  of  the 
main  entrance  to  Pkijucara  Bay,  with  Point  Jomgua  bearing  N.W.  J  N, 
Point  Verde  K*E. 

Ths  Baixo  is  a  detached  rocky  bank,  1  cable  long  and  100  yards  ¥ 
lying  about  half  a  mile  South  of  the  West  extremity  of  the  reef.     It 
1 2  to  1 5  ft.  water  oyer  it  at  low  water,  and  breaks  heavily  at  times.     From 
the  centre  of  it.  Point  Jumgua  bears  N.E,  by  N.  ^  N.  1  mile  distant. 

From  Point  Jumgua  the  coast  curres  to  the  N.W.  and  West,  baring  on  its 
shores  the  villngc  of  Jurugua,  to  the  South  of  which  is  the  anchorage  of 
Maceio.  On  ^e  shore  off  the  Tillage  are  five  wooden  piers  and  one  of  iron,  on 
the  latter  of  which,  lying  to  the  East  of  the  other  piers,  a  small  red  light  is 
generally  shown.     Only  lighters  and  small  vessels  can  use  these  piers. 

The  anchorage  of  Maceio,  named  Tor  to  do  Jurugua,  is  excellent  in  the 
fine  season,  during  the  northerly  winds,  but  during  the  S.W.  monsoon  it  is 
dangerous  and  exposed,  and  anchorage  must  then  be  made  at  a  farther  distance 
from  shore  in  16  or  20  ikthoms,  with  better  holding  ground.  During  the 
year  1868  Captain  Mouchez  says  that  five  vessels,  of  which  three  were  lost, 
drilled  ashore  in  one  day ;  the  cause  of  this  being  the  dragging  of  their  anchors 
in  depths  of  4  or  5  fathoms,  although  the  wind  was  not  heavy. 

No  directions  are  needed  for  entering  the  bay,  which  is  completely  open 
to  the  South  and  S.W.,  only  observing  to  keep  a  sufficient  distance  from  the 
reef»  and  to  avoid  the  Baixo,  which  is  better  left  to  starboard,  although  thers 
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is  a  good  channel  North  of  it.  Anchor  without  the  line  of  mooring  buoys 
belonging  to  the  packet  boats,  not  passing  within  the  line  of  Points  Jurugua 
and  Verde  in  line,  and  as  near  the  reef  as  possible,  without  endangering  the 
vessel,  in  order  to  get  all  the  protection  you  can,  as  they  form  at  the  best  of 
times  but  a  poor  protection  from  the  sea,  which  sets  continually  into  the  bay 
from  the  S.E.  Vessels  always  trend  stem  to  westward  in  this  anchorage,  so 
there  is  no  fear  of  drifting  on  to  the  West  end  of  the  reefs.  A  pilot  will 
come  off  if  the  usual  signal  is  made,  but  the  fishermen  are  usually  good  pilots. 

Between  Maceio  and  the  Riyer  Sao  Francisco  there  exists  a  number  of 
lakes  close  to  the  coast,  some  of  which  are  navigated  by  boats  which  can  pass 
down  the  rivers  to  the  sea.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  Lagoa  do  Norte 
and  the  Lagoa  Manguaha^  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  latter  of  which  is  AhgoaSf 
the  former  capital  of  this  province  till  1839.  It  has  now  a  population  of  about 
9,000. 

There  is  not  a  single  port  of  importance,  except  to  small  coasting  vessels, 
between  Maceio  and  Sao  Francisco. 

Porto  Francez  is  a  small  anchorage  at  about  7  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  Maceio, 
off  the  hamlet  of  Hemedios,  and  at  the  base  of  the  Point  Massaveiro^  forming 
the  South  side  of  a  large  valley  occupied  by  the  Rio  das  Alagoas,  and  by  the 
two  lakes  which  give  their  name  to  that  river.  Craft  drawing  6  ft.  water  may 
enter  Porto  Francez,  the  only  point  of  communication  from  the  lakes  to  the 
sea.  The  larger  coasters  stop  in  the  exterior  anchorage  for  receiving,  by  the 
jangadas,  the  merchandise  of  the  country. 

8.  Mignel  das  Alagoas. — The  bar  of  Sao  Miguel  das  Alagoas  (of  the  lakes) 
is  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  which  comes  from  the  N.W.,  and  on  the  northern 
border  of  which  is  the  little  town  of  Sta,  Anna^  to  which  the  coasters  go  to 
take  charge  of  the  sugar,  cotton,  and  building- wood  produced  in  the  country, 
and  brought  from  the  adjacent  heights  ;  several  roads  for  the  conveyance  of 
which  may  be  seen.     The  Bar  of  S.  Miguel  admits  of  v^ry  small  vessels  only. 

The  coast  southward  of  the  Rio  de  S.  Miguel  shoulu  be  approached  with 
great  caution,  as  there  are  several  detached  shoals,  which  lie  at  from  1  to  1^ 
mile  off  shore.     Do  not  come  into  less  than  10  fitthoms. 

Jignia,  or  Jiqoia.— At  16  miles  to  the  south-westward  of  Rio  de  S.  Miguel, 
in  10*»  3'  8.,  is  the  Bar  of  Jiguia.  The  coast  between  is  about  80  ft.  in  height, 
nearly  level,  and  terminating  on  the  sea  by  several  reddish  cli£& ;  the  interior, 
which  is  woody,  presents  an  agreeable  aspect. 

The  Bar  of  Jiguia  is  not  always  navigable  for  the  coasters,  and  they  more 
frequently  anchor  outside ;  but,  with  high  tides,  it  allows  the  passage  of  small 
craft. 

On  proceeding  southward  from  Jiguia,  you  pass  the  mouth  of  the  little 
River  Poxim,  on  which  is  the  village  of  Conceigao^  and  at  the  distance  of  9J 
miles  thence  is  the  bar  of  Coruripcy  or  Cururippe,  A  village  of  the  same  name 
stands  on  a  low  projecting  point,  with  cocoa-nut  trees.  At  this  part  the  Recife 
appears  at  from  U  to  2^  miles  from  the  beach.  At  IJ  mile  outside  the  reef— 
that  is,  at  2  J  miles  S.E.  i  S.  from  the  extremity  of  the  point  on  which  Coruripe 
stands — is  a  very  dangerous  cluster  of  reefs  called  Dom  Eodrigo.  ITiere  is  a 
passage  within  of  5  J  and  6  fathoms,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  wide,  in  which  a 
ship  might  find  shelter  under  the  lee  of  the  reefs.  At  3J  miles  S.W.  from  this 
&  A,0.  3  * 
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is  uiotlier  8ho«i1,  the  Lages  tk  Miahy,  witH  23  ft*  least  water ;  and  at  3  miles 
bejrond,  in  the  same  direction,  is  a  7*ft,  shoaU  called  the  Bai'xos  da  Japu.  The 
two  last  are  4^  miles  off  shore.  Oa  the  other  parts  of  this  coast  you  maj- 
approach  to  the  distance  of  2  mlleSf  wliere  there  is  generally  from  10  to  13 
fathoms  water » 

The  HIQ  DE  SAO  FEAKCISCO  is  a  broad  and  rapid  river,  hut  shallow, 
especially  at  iU  entrance,  which  lies  in  lat.  10^  29'  S.,  long.  36°  22'  W.  It  is 
subjeel  lo  great  inundations  in  the  months  between  March  and  September. 
Small  craft  only  can  enter  it,  partly  owing  to  the  rapidity  of  its  stream^  and 
partly  to  the  shoals  at  its  entrance.  By  Royal  Decree  this  river  was  opened 
to  ships  of  all  nations  to  Peiiedo,  about  25  miles  above  the  bar,  on  November 
Tth»  1867. 

A  Lighthouse  stands  on  the  North  point,  and  shows  a  fixed  hrigki  light, 
elevated  69  ft,,  visible  1 1  miles  off.  It  is  not  a  very  good  light,  and  in  1881 
a  notice  was  issued  stating  that  the  light  apparatus  would  be  removed,  as  the 
building  was  falling  into  decay. 

The  intermediate  land  between  the  Alagoas  and  Rio  de  Sao  Francisco  is  low 
and  sandy  ;  the  shore,  bordered  by  the  Recife,  presenting  small  openings  and 
inflections.  The  country  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  is  well  populated,  and 
abounds  in  sugar-cane,  cotton,  wood,  and  tobacco. 

The  entrance  of  the  river  is  bordered  on  the  South  by  Point  Man^uinha,  a 
low  flat  point,  covered  with  mangroves.  It  projects  to  the  E.S.E.,  and  heavy 
breakers  extend  seaward  IJ^  mile.  The  North  point,  verj^  low,  is  of  quicksand, 
with  vegetation ;  the  coast  northward  of  it  is  of  the  same  nature,  and  there 
are  breakers  as  on  the  South*  The  passage  is  between  the  breakers,  in  9  fl. 
at  low  water,  and  vessels  anchor  before  it  in  order  to  engage  a  pUot,  whose 
assistance  is  indispensable.  On  the  left  bank  of  this  river,  about  25  or  30 
miles  from  the  bar,  is  Penedo^  the  most  important  town,  with  a  population  of 
about  4,000.  Coasting  steamers  ascend  as  far  as  Peiiedo  ;  the  water  deepens 
oonsiderably  after  crossing  the  shifting  bar,  over  which  vesAeis  drawing  11  fi 
can  pass.     It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  4^ ;  springs  rise  8  or  9  ft. 

Mr,  Consul  Bonham,  in  his  report  for  1879,  makes  the  following  observations 
on  this  river : — 

It  appears  that  there  are  pilots,  but  it  is  not  easy  for  them  to  get  off  to 
vessels,  which  vcrj'  frequently  have  to  wait  many  days  outside  the  bar :  in 
fact,  when  deeply  laden  they  should  only  attempt  to  cross  the  bar  at  the  full  or 
the  new  moon  tides  ;  sailing  vessels  can  enter  without  a  tug,  as  the  breeze  set*i 
on  to  the  land,  hut  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  be  towed  out,  and 
there  is  gi-cnt  difficulty  in  getting  a  steamer  to  do  so,  vessels  having  to  wait 
days,  frequently  several  weeks,  for  one ;  sometimes  the  coasting  steamers  will 
do  it,  at  others  the  small  river  steamer  can  be  obtained,  the  usual  charge  is 
500  milreis,  or  £60,  which  is  heavy.  After  passing  the  bar  the  river  is  very 
wide,  the  average  width  as  far  as  Peiiedo  being  about  a  mile,  but  the  channel 
is  tortuous  and  a  pilot  absolutely  necessary.  There  is  another  bar  in  the  river, 
called  Baixio,  about  7i  miles  below  Penedo  ;  there  is  8  ft,  of  water  on  this  bar 
from  about  May  to  October  at  new  moon  tides,  and  10  ft.  at  full  moon ;  during 
the  rest  of  the  year  the  river  is  generally  swollen,  and  there  is  from  11  to  12 
feet  of  water.     Vessels  coming  to  Penedo  generaUy  discharge  part  ^  their 
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cargo  before  pacing  the  inner  bar,  and  going  out  have  to  complete  loadiag 
when  orer  it. 

At  Fenedo  vessels  anchor  close  to  the  shore,  and  there  are  good  warehouses 
and  a  tramway  between  the  chief  stores,  custom-house,  and  wooden  landing 
jetty.  During  the  first  eight  months  of  1 879,  besides  the  Brasilian  coasting 
steamers,  22  foreign  and  16  Brasilian  sailing  vessels  arrived;  of  these  vessels, 
18  appear  to  have  brought  material  for  the  Paulo  Affonso  Railway.  Sugar  and 
cotton  are  the  principal  exports. 

There  are  several  small  towns  on  the  river  above  Penedo,  both  on  the  left 
bank  in  Alagoas,  and  on  the  right  in  the  province  of  Sergipe,  and  the  river  is 
navigable  for  vessels  of  small  draught  up  to  Piranhas  in  Alagoas,  which  is  148 
miles  from  the  sea.  There  is  a  small  steamer  which  does  the  trip  from  Penedo 
to  Piranhas  and  back  once  a  week,  calling  at  eight  places  on  the  way. 

A  railway  b  now  in  course  of  construction  by  the  Government  from  Piran- 
has to  unite  the  navigable  portion  of  the  river  below  that  to  the  upper  waters 
of  the  same  river  beyond  the  Falls  of  Paulo  Affonso,  after  which  the  railway 
is  named ;  a  section  of  it  is  to  be  opened  in  a  few  months,  but  it  will  be  at 
least  two  years  (1882)  before  the  whole  length  of  about  72  miles  is  completed ; 
it  will  probably  terminate  at  Jatoba,  about  227  miles  from  the  sea,  but  still 
1,585  miles  from  the  source  of  this  immense  river,  which  beyond  Jatoba  is 
said  to  be  navigable  for  light  draught  vessels  for  some  considerable  distance. 

The  Rio  de  Sao  Francisco  rises  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Serra  da  Canastra, 
the  great  central  platform  of  Minas  Geraes,  about  240  miles  to  the  W.N.W.  of 
Rio  Janeiro ;  it  is  one .  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Brasil,  and  is  described  as . 
navigable  in  the  greatest  part  of  its  course.  It  extends  from  the  South  to  the 
North,  in  nearly  a  parallel  direction  with  the  coast ;  but,  traversing  a  flat 
coimtry  to  the  approaches  of  its  mouth,  it  loses  both  depth  and  strength.  It 
has  been  excellently  surveyed  throughout  its  course  by  order  of  the  enter- 
prising Emperor  of  Brasil,  and  a  fi«ie  Atlas  of  its  course  has  been  published  by 
the  government.* 

"  To  reach  the  vast  interior  provinces  of  Brasil  through  the  navigation  of 
the  River  Sao  Francisco,  is  the  desideratum  aimed  at  by  the  three  principal 
ports  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Pemambuco,  and  Bahia.  The  former  is  surrounded,  and 
shut  in  by  lofty  mountains  of  from  4,000  to  6,000  ft.,  and  has  not  hitherto 
succeeded  in  finding  an  easy  outlet  for  its  railroads  into  the  interior  to  reach 
the  Sao  Francisco  through  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes.  The  second  has  a 
long  way  to  go  before  she  can  reach  that  river,  of  the  margins  of  which  she 
only  possesses  a  few  leagues.  But  Bahia  has  been  destined  by  nature,  and  the 
topographical  features  of  her  territory,  to  become  mistress  in  time  of  that  in- 
ternal traffic,  and  moreover  possesses  500  miles  of  that  splendid  internal  artery 
of  the  empire  on  both  margins  of  her  territory." — Mr,  Morgan^  H.B.M. 
Consul,  Bahia  (1859). 

At  6  miles  to  the  W.  by  S.  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  Sao  Francisco 
may  be  seen  a  small  opening  on  th«  shore,  called  by  the  country  people  Barra 

*  In  that  moflt  interesting  and  exhauttlTe  work,  <'  Explorations  of  the  Highlandi  of 
Brasil,"  by  Captain  Richard  F.  Burton,  F.R,G.S.,  &c,  2vols.,  1869,  ia  given  a  lengthened 
account  of  the  river,  its  geography,  geology,  history,  and  its  oommercial  importanoe^  to 
which  the  reader  is  referred.    See  toL  i,  chap,  st,  pages  214— M7. 
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Nam,     rhcre  is  a  discharge  from  the  river  during  the  wet  scuaon^  but  ercn 
then  it  is  not  navigable* 

From  the  Kio  de  Sao  Francisco  to  the  S,W*  the  coaat  oondnueB  to  be  very 
low  ;  but  we  now  come  in  sight  of  the  great  inland  mountains  Pacatuha  and 
Itahatfimna;  the  latter  being  to  the  West  in  about  10*"  60'  S,,  and  ita  highest 
summit  is  stated  to  bo  in  lat.  10"*  47'  10"  S.  long.  37^  23'  W. 

Here  it  becomes  dangerous  to  approach  too  near  the  shore,  a§  with  a  stxtmg 
south-easterly  ¥rind  it  would  be  difficult  to  gain  an  offing.  The  beach  ia  flat, 
and  the  bottom  near  it  is  of  stiff  sand,  in  which  the  anchors  hold  firmly  ;  but 
thia  should  not  induce  a  vessel  to  come  too  near.  At  the  distance  of  between 
3  and  12  milea  from  land  the  depth  increa^a  to  26  fathoms,  with  the  exception 
of  a  spot  6  miles  to  the  South  of  the  liio  de  Sao  FranciscOi  where  36  fatlioms 
has  been  found. 

The  Province  of  Ser^ipe  ia  divided  from  Alagoas  by  the  Sao  Francisco 
River*  and  from  thence  haa  a  sea-coast  of  80  or  90  miles  to  the  Rio  Real,  iu 
southern  boundary.  It  hoa  an  area  of  10,000  square  miles,  and  had  a  popula- 
tion of  176,243  in  1875.  Its  conquest  and  colonization  were  commenced  in 
1690,  Having  less  natural  advantages  for  commerce,  this  province  has  not 
made  the  same  progress  as  the  other  maritime  captaincies.  Along  its  coast 
there  are  no  capes,  ialands,  or  good  ports.  Its  rivers  have  bars  which  are 
generally  more  or  less  dangerous,  and  afford  little  shelter,  except  to  small 
veesels.  The  surface  of  the  province  is  generally  flat,  there  being  scarcely  a 
hiM  or  mountain  of  any  considerable  elevation.  The  eastern  part  yields  sugar 
and  tobacco,  and  the  western  part  is  chiefly  devoted  to  rearing  cattle,  A  few 
*  atdeiai  on  the  Rio  de  Sao  Francisco,  its  northern  boundary,  are  the  most  cul- 
tivated spots.  In  the  eastern  part  four  settlements  have  been  named  towns, 
besides  Sergipe,  or  St  Chri8to\'ao,  which,  being  the  capital,  ranks  a  city.  It 
IS  situated  on  an  elevation  near  the  River  Paramopama,  an  arm  of  the  Vasa- 
barris,  18  rnilc^  from  the  sea.  None  of  the  rivers  are  navigable  for  Urge 
vessels*  and  the  entrances  of  all  are  dangerous. 

The  RIVEE  COTINGUXBA,  or  COTINDIBA,  winds  far  up  into  the  country 
between  the  mountains.  At  a  short  distance  within  its  entrance  it  receives 
the  waters  of  several  smaller  rivers  ;  it  is  much  frequented  by  the  coasters  for 
the  products  of  the  country,  such  as  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  &c. 

Light. — From  an  octagonal  stone  tower,  117  ft.  high,  on  Point  Miseria,  the 
South  point  of  entrance,  a /xe</ light  is  shown  at  116  ft.  above  the  sea.  It 
shows  rfd  to  East  and  North,  bri^hi  from  East  to  S.E,,  and  pale  ^r«s#t  South 
of  S.E.     In  clear  weather  it  is  seen  6  to  9  miles  off. 

Araiiajtt. — The  town  of  Aracaju,  principally  occupied  by  coloured  people, 
is  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  about  4  or  5  miles  from  the  bar,  and  is  the 
capital  of  the  Province  of  Sergipe ;  it  has  a  population  of  about  6,000.  The 
custom-house  is  established  here,  off  which  foreign  vessels  anchor  in  3^  or  i 
fathoms  of  water,  sand  and  mud,  weU  protected  from  the  currents.  Maroim^ 
about  15  miles  above  Aracaju,  is  the  chief  seat  of  trade,  and  where  the  prin- 
cipal merchants  and  consuls  reside.  Steamers  make  frequent  passages  between 
these  towns.  In  1879,  bcsidea  vessels  of  other  nations,  15  British  vessels 
visited  this  port ;  the  value  of  the  exports  for  that  year,  consisting  of  sugnr, 
cotton,  and  hides,  amounted  to  about  £262,500,  of  which  about  £242,000 
represented  sugar.     There  is  no  direct  import  trade  to  this  province ;  the 
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Brasilian  coasting  steamers  call  here.  Good  water  may  be  procured  here,  also 
fresh  beef  and  yegetables. 

The  bar  of  Cotinguiba  Eiyer  is  in  about  lat.  10°  58'  S.,  and  vessels  making 
the  port  should  keep  well  to  the  North  or  South  of  the  bar,  according  to  the 
prevailing  wind  and  current.  Vessels  may  close  with  the  land  until  within 
soundings  of  5  or  6  fathoms,  when  they  will  be  2  to  3  miles  from  the  bar ; 
and  they  should  then  hoist  a  signal  at  the  fore  for  a  pilot,  who  will  proceed  on 
board  as  soon  as  the  tide  turns  to  the  ebb. 

When  the  signal-tower  is  in  sight  from  the  ship,  the  signals  should  be  ob- 
served, as  they  are  intended  for  a  guide  to  vessels  entering  the  port ;  and  of 
their  purport  the  following  is  an  explanation  : — 

lit  The  upper  flag  hoisted  alone  is  the  signal  that  the  yessel  is  seen  from  the  shore. 

2nd.  The  lower  flag,  which  is  hoisted  upon  a  moveable  staft  denotes  that  the  yesiel 
should  tack,  either  to  the  North  or  to  the  South,  as  indicated  by  the  direction  of  the  sloping 
flagstaff. 

3rd,  Both  flags  being  hoisted  on  the  central  flagstaff,  one  above  the  other,  signifles  that 
the  vessel  is  in  the  right  position  off  the  bar,  and  that  the  tide  is  £ivourable  for  entering. 
The  vessel  should  then  steer  direct  for  the  signal-post  on  the  beach,  and  the  signals  will 
remain  flying  even  after  the  vessel  has  passed  the  bar. 

4th.  If  either  one  or  both  of  the  flags  be  hoisted  and  lowered  again,  it  implies  that  the 
ship  should  stand  off. 

If  the  master  of  a  ship  has  never  been  in  the  port  before,  he  should  not  attempt  to  enter 
without  a  pilot,  and  should  avail  himself  of  the  telegraph  only  in  case  of  absolute 
necessity. 

Long  before  the  signal-tower  is  visible,  there  b  a  chain  of  mountains  that 

may  be  seen  in  clear  weather.     It  is  named  La  Itabayanna,  and  is  so  deno- 

minaled  in  the  English  charts.     Its  southernmost  point  is  named,  from  its 

•  nmilarity  in  shape,  the  Cardinal's  Hat,  and  bears  from  the  bar  W.  by  N.  ^  N. 

In  coming  from  the  northward,  there  may  be  seen  a  distant  and  solitary  hill, 
named  Aracaju,  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  which,  when  the  vessel  is  about 
2  or  3  miles  E.8.E.  of  the  bar,  bears  N.W.  by  W.  ^  W. 

In  coming  from  the  southward,  the  bearings  will  be  nearly  the  same,  but 
great  care  must  be  taken  not  to  enter  the  River  Vazabarris,  where  the  signab 
are  very  similar,  and  which  is  only  14  or  15  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Ootin- 
guiba  Bar.  The  bearing  of  the  CardinaPs  Hat  from  the  Vazabarris  is  N.W.  4  N., 
and  the  Aracaju  b  not  visible. 

A  large  red  buoy  is  moored  in  9  fathoms,  about  a  mile  outside  the  Cotin- 
guiba  Bar,  and  distant  4  to  5  miles  S.E.  ^  S.  from  the  lighthouse.  Vessels 
becalmed,  or  waiting  for  a  pilot,  may  temporarily  secure  to  the  buoy. 

lliere  is  good  anchorage  to  the  North  of  the  bar,  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  hard, 
firm  sand ;  but  vessels  should,  if  possible,  always  remain  under  weigh,  and 
though  they  make  the  port  too  late  for  the  pilot  to  come  off  that  night,  still 
they  should  hoist  the  signal  at  the  fore,  and  stand  out  to  sea,  keeping  well 
to  Uie  northward,  where  they  will  be  sure  to  meet  the  pilot  outside  in  the 
morning. 

At  night,  with  the  red  light  in  sight,  vessels  may  anchor  in  4  fiathoms  of 
water ;  but  with  the  green  or  bright  light  in  sight,  do  not  get  into  less  than 
6  or  6  fathoms,  sand  and  mud.  Vessels  of  12  or  13  ft.  may  cross  the  bar  at 
springs.     Tliere  is  a  steam-tug,  with  which  a  vessel,  drawing  15  ft.,  has 
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rmmAeill  It  ii ■■^Vl  — d  wmk^ eaSba  tbe  port  wnk  kn  km 

iamAawKjmi^m  ike  m»ame^  turn  "SJLm^BM^  h^  m  TUtikt 
Ym  aster  vith  tJie  sgaal-iiynr  m  be  w^  &e  oorAsunDii  oC 

r  J^MT  ^  Sm99^  wOM  hj  die  MixTtt  Ir^immg.  m  14 
nlea  SwW.  ^um  Ikal  of  lh«  CMii^snbi.  WVea  aftiMci^  to  tkii  place 
frm  tlbfi  EhU  or  tWSool^  jcn  mjaee  tJbiee  ^Hi(BlB]li,iif  aqwl  ue,  oofiered 
with  faofthet,  ntaOv  «bo«l  9  flilet  to  te  SwW.  gf  iIk  nrtnacr,  snd  wlikh  are 
nuMd  Of  Tjrvt  /mttM,  cr  Ibe  llr«t  il^nolAiri.  Hie  Unrm  ol  8eig^  baDt 
«t  fte  feat  flf  tlneK  htlli,  OB  m  cobAkx  of  tkk  rbv,  bw  gmn  its  nsne  to  tfce 

OtttheSoolipaiBlor  tfaemnMeoTtide  ntor*  miie^the  trees  wlikli 
eoTcr  die  poiBt*  is  s  sgiMl-tower*  Imtu^  eoaie  rfffihleaci  to  the  one  «t 
C6lui(||B3bo>  I  frcm  it  ggnalii  eie  •bovn  Brniilitr  to  lliaBe  prfTioily  described  lor 
C^btnigvba.  It  m  diMigem—  fcr  ycsodb  toiCTrooekdie  liar.es  the  —id-biita 
pwjed  3^  or  4  ntDa  frooitlie  pocot,  iriiii^  sotBediBes  lResk&. 

Tlie  MQth  of  the  zirer  is  feraed  on  the  Sovth  by  a  loi^  potnt  of  white 
end,  and  is,  os  weO  ss  the  North  pout^  fucuiBpesBed  bj  lioieBt  bicdkcn, 
whieh  lender  an  entmee  into  tt  rerj  difficah.  tTodcr  ^  most  ^lomlila 
qrCTWffMKtfs  the  chsand  hm  only  10  or  IS  It  of  water. 

In  the  ba/  Ibmicd  by  the  coasl  between  the  Ko  de  Seo  Raaeiseo  a&d  the 
&io  de  Ser^qie,  the  sea,  in  aE  seasops,  roQs  rioicnliy  mwud ;  and  more  par- 
tieahriy  when  the  wind  sets  in  upon  the  coast    Maaj  ships  hare  been  kst  ] 
here;  and*  aa  it  ia  so dang^nMS*  all  who  pass  shonld  keep  off  to  a  smScieal 

Kio  Beat*— The  mouth  of  the  Rio  Resl  is  21  miles  S.W.  from  that  of 
Tsasbarris.  This  mtr  proeeeds,  in  a  loog  eonrie,  from  the  interior,  and  in- 
hmd  10  diirided  into  man  j  branches.  As  seen  from  the  o&xg*  the  mouth 
presents  nothing  remarkable  but  the  breakeis  on  each  side.  A  strong  cttrrent 
sets  outward  from  the  riyer. 

On  the  North  point  of  the  entrance  a  signal*mast  is  placed.    Ihe  entrance  | 
of  ihc  river  lies  S.S.E.  and  N.N. W.  from  this  mast ;  the  bar  is  Tery  difficult, 
aad  nearly  always  breaks.     As  in  the  two  preceding  riTers,  there  is  9  houiv 


•  Tho  PsoTiyet  or  Bakia^  mclading  the  old  cspUiacy  de*  Hktos,  exteQdi  from  th« 
Belffijonie  to  ihm  Eio  Baal,  which  diridet  ii  from  Sargipd  del  Bey,  bdug  »bout  300  mUm 
in  leng:th  On  the  Weet  and  K.W<  it  ]m  separated  by  the  Bio  de  Sao  Fraodioo  frota  P«(r- 
nambaco ;  while  on  tho  S. W.  it  boimda  on  Minae  GmeiL  It  ie  diTidedy  like  F^mambuco^ 
into  the  comiurcai  of  Bahia,  Dheoa,  and  Jacobina^  the  fbnser  two  oompriiing  the  coast,  and 
the  latter  the  western  part  of  the  province. 

In  the  Qaneral  Anembly  of  May,  1873,  at  Bio  de  Janeiro,  a  project  for  ths  ereatioa  of  s 
new  profinoe,  under  the  name  of  Sao  Faurctsco,  pawed  the  Chamber  of  Deputiei,  to  He 
formed  by  the  dtimembennent  of  the  departoMEDti  lying  on  the  northern  and  eontheni  lidiif 
of  the  Blver  Sao  Fnutdaco,  bebnging  to  Bahia,  of  two  others  taken  from  PemambiicOi  and  I 
two  from  Mina«  Oeraea,  having  for  ite  capital  the  city  of  Villa  da  Barra,  ntaaied  on  th*  i 
lankfi  of  thut  river.  Thti  meaiare  is  one  of  great  utility,  and  wiU  be  advantagsooe  to  the 
pfipiilationi  lying  so  far  iuland  in  retpect  to  the  admini^tnition  of  jii.'itice  and  towaida  if  a 
^viUmiion  ;  btit  iU  commerce  muiit,  aeat  present,  conuouo  with  B^ihia  aa  the  nearest mait 
for  ila  produco,  und  from  wtei;ce  it«  iuppliei  muat  be  furnished. 
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ebb  and  two  of  flood  in  tliis  river.  The  exterior  anchorage  is  2  J  miles  South 
of  the  entrance,  with  the  mast  bearing  between  N.N.E.  and  North,  in  4^  or  5 
fiithoms. 

The  southern  point,  called  Mango  Secco^  is  an  extension  of  a  beach  of  white 
sand,  called  by  the  pilots  the  Prancha,  or  Plank  of  Rio  Real.  Within  the 
bar  the  river  turns  to  the  S.W.,  and  afterward  receives  a  number  of  others. 
From  sea,  at  about  2  miles  off,  are  seen  ^  number  of  huts  in  the  environs  of 
the  bar ;  over  the  latter  there  is  said  to  be  only  15  ft.  of  water,  with  high  tides, 
but  vessels  drawing  8  ft.  can  enter  imder  the  worst  circumstances,  and  reach 
the  port  of  Abhadiay  a  few  miles  up.  The  swell  is  heavy,  and  the  passage 
always  dangerous,  and  to  be  attempted  only  by  the  boats  and  pilots  of  the 
country. 

All  the  coast  extending  from  the  Rio  de  Sao  Francisco  to  t}ie  Rio  Real  is 
low,  sandy,  partly  covered  with  bushes,  and  variegated  with  little  woody  hills. 
The  ground  without  the  Recife,  or  line  of  rock,  is  generally  clean,  and  between 
2  and  10  miles  off  the  depths  are  from  9  to  30  fathoms,  bottom  of  oaze,  sand, 
and  broken  madrepores.  The  last  quality  of  bottom  is  generally  the  farthest 
from  shore. 

Itapicum. — At  19  miles  S.W.  from  the  Bar  of  the  Rio  Real  is  that  of  the 
Itapicuru,  which  is  of  loss  consequence,  only  admitting  vessels  of  5  ft.  draught 
and  under.  According  to  the  pilots,  it  has  only  7  or  8  ft.  over  it  with  high 
tide,  and  is  obstructed  by  breakers,  which  render  an  access  dangerous ;  no 
distinguishing  marks  being  seen  from  the  offing.  On  bringing  it  to  the  West, 
the  opening  may  be  seen  between  downs  on  the  right  and  left,  and  there  is  a 
hamlet  on  the  South  side  at  some  distance  within  the  entrance.  The  only 
vessels  which  enter  are  the  decked  boats  and  jangadas  or  rafts  of  the  country, 
which  are  insubmersible. 

From  the  Bar  of  the  Itapicuru  the  coast  trends  in  a  more  southerly  direction 
to  and  beyond  the  parallel  of  12^.  A  series  of  small  hills,  called  the  Oiteros 
de  San  Miguel^  borders  the  coast,  commencing  at  6  or  7  miles  from  the  Bar  of 
the  Itapicuru.  Nothing  remarkable  is  seen  on  the  coast  for  a  distance  of  nearly 
60  miles,  except  the  little  mount  Massarandupio^  in  12°  24'  S.,  eastward  of 
which  several  rivulets  fall  into  the  sea.  Along  the  greater  part  of  the  coast 
are  the  reefs,  and  a  strand  of  white  sand. 

Conde  is  a  small  village  on  the  right  bank  of  the  entrance  of  the  River 
lohambupe,  in  lat.  12°  12'  S.  Capt.  Mouchez  says  that  he  saw  generally  one 
or  two  vessels  lying  off  here,  and  loading  from  the  jnngadas. 

In  lat.  12°  33i'  is  the  tower  of  Garcia  da  Vila,  or  de  Avila,  the  most  re- 
markable object  of  this  part  of  the  coast,  on  the  North  side  of  a  small  river, 
which  vessels  drawing  8  ft.  can  enter ;  it  is  a  sort  of  fort,  on  the  rising  land, 
situate  among  trees,  and  having  a  signal-post.  A  rock  is  reported  as  lying 
off  the  Point  Torre  d' Avila,  and  vessels  should  not  approach  this  point  within 
2  miles.  The  depths  increase  quickly  off  shore,  and  at  10  miles  off  there  is 
no  bottom  at  40  fathoms.  In  lat.  12°  30"  no  bottom  is  to  be  foimd  at  60  fathoms, 
8  miles  off. 

From  the  tower  of  Garcia  da  Vila  the  coast  trends  S.W.  J  W.  to  the  point 
of  Itapuan,  a  distance  of  32  miles,  and  presents  nothing  but  sandy  downs, 
varied  only  by  bushes  and  cocoa-nut  trees.  The  Recife,  or  border  of  rooks, 
continues  all  the  way,  and  many  are  always  above  water,  appearing  like  islets. 


TflE  EASTEBX  COAOT  OF  BRASIL. 

POdXT  flMrUMM  LmMTHaUUL— At  Tamt  limpmn  &e  eoMt  tnrM 
mMmlf  from  its  8.W.  dir»lk»  to  W.  bf  9u  On  H  it  a  donp  of  eoeoa-nat 
tree*  aad  tlie  TiDage  of  Itmpvan*  Tlik  pouti  it  bordered  hr  rocks  tSiowisig 
above  walia't  «  ob^  «i^  wbidi,  a  eable  horn  iSbe  iliore*  eaOed  Pinthom  JSSodI, 
li  ataated  ^  h^Ohmmae^  a  ramd  iron  lower,  paialed  red.  It  ihowa  a  JUwd 
Ir^Al  li^  ckfmied  es  ft,  aadifHaife  H  nlfei  off  in  dear  veatber.  Lai. 
ir  BT  W  S^  bag.  S8'  2ir  4a^  W. 

Od  tJie  merifiaa  of  Pomt  It8|man  joa  find  deptbt  of  10  Mboau  witbtii  a 
ndk  of  ibe  coiit,  aad  ao  betloai  witb  lOa  iillMieii,  7  niles  oC  la  a  small 
fiofa  aesr  Ibd  bgliUUMse  anul  oan  caa  aad  inmeF  iroai  ri  ^S.  aad  8.CL  winds. 

Pfoei  IlapBsa  Potnt  tbe  eoaat  forms  a  curre  for  9  ntilot  to  /lyaiiaJla 
Foint^  marked  bj  a  ^rore  of  cocoa-nut  tehees,  and  between,  tbe  two  snu]!  nTeia 
Ja^uBre  and  Caekoeira  enter  the  tet.  At  Itspaannbo  Point  tbe  coast  toras 
aoddealir  to  tbe  W,  b}r  N.  for  4  mOea  to  Poiai  St  Antonio ;  at  aboot  1  mile 
llroai  Ibe  famer  b  Point  Vermdho,  a  eli%  point  on  wMcb  is  a  Signai  Siali<m 
tor  feporttng  reatels.  Point  Verm*'Iho  is  bigb,  tbe  coast  eastward  of  it  being 
low,  witb  sofoe  whalers*  eHtsbUabments  on  it.  Just  to  tbe  westward  of  it  tbe 
mall  riTer  Vermetho  enters  the  sea  at  the  bottom  of  a  smal]  bav,  and  westward 
of  tbis  tbe  coast  which  is  safe  to  ap|yroacb,  is  wooded  and  IlOIj,  witb  some 
haadsotne  eoimti^  booses  of  tbe  inbabitants  of  Babia  on  it.  Between  Itaptian 
and  Itapnazmbo  Points  tbe  current  sets  directly  on  shore ;  at  the  latter  point 
tbe  tidal  current  is  felt. 

Tbe  Baron  Roussin  m^rs,  that  on  all  tbe  extent  of  coast  between  tbe  parallels 
of  10^  aad  IS'',  we  baye  found  that  the  winds  of  tbe  northern  monsoon  bsTe 
daily  Tsriations,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  usefiil  to  those  bound  northward. 
During  the  night  the  land-breeise  ceases ;  but  this  is  seldom  felt  beyond  the 
reefs.  On  the  approach  of  day,  however,  the  breeze  freshens  and  blends  with 
the  winds  of  tbe  offing,  which  aeem  attracted  by  the  North  coast  toward  noon ; 
after  this  hour  the  wmd  becomes  more  easterly,  so  as  to  make  an  angle  of 
about  two  points  of  tbe  compass  between  that  of  the  morning  and  that  of  the 
evening.  It  follows  that  tbe  borders  are  alTected  by  these  Taricttes,  of  which 
idrantage  may  be  taken. 


BAfflA  DE  TODOS  OS  SANTOS. 


SAH  AKTOHIO  POIHf  and  II0HT.— From  the  N.E.  San  Antonio  Point 
has  the  appearance  of  a  peninsula  nearly  ©eijarated  from  the  main  land  ;  it  is 
nearly  entirely  occupied  by  the  buildings  of  an  old  fort,  on  which  is  the  Hght- 
boute,  which  shows,  at  140  ft,  above  the  sea,  a  revolving  light,  alternately 
twice  bright  and  once  red^  every  80  seconds,  taking  four  minutes  to  complete 
a  revolution.  It  is  visible  18  miles  off  in  clear  weather.  This  light  is  badly 
placed,  and  would  have  been  better  on  Point  Itapuazinho,  as  it  is  obscured  by 
land  to  vessels  approaching  from  the  northward  when  North  of  the  hearing  of 
W,  by  N.  i  N.  However,  the  light  off  Itapuan  Point  will  serve  as  a  good 
guide  till  San  Antonio  light  is  sighted.  The  coast  here  may  be  approached 
within  2  or  3  cables,  as  the  Recife  terminates  here.  Vessels  entering  by 
the  passage  North  of  the  San  Antonio  Bunk  must  take   care   to   avoid  iti 
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northernmost  shallow  patch  of  8  fothoras,  lying  nearly  a  mile  S.  by  K.  from 
the  light 

BAHIA. — Bahia  de  Todos  os  Santos,  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  was  discovered 
in  1503  by  Americus  Vespucius,  under  the  patronage  of  the  King  of  Portugal, 
Don  Manoel.  Yespucius  carried  home  from  the  coast  of  Santa  Onus,  as  the 
newly-discoyered  country  was  first  called  by  the  Portuguese,  a  cargo  of 
tbiripitanga^  the  dye-wood,  which,  when  cut  in  pieces,  resembled  brazas,  coals 
of  fire,  from  which  circumstance  it  acquired  the  name  of  Brasil-wood,  and  also 
conferred  a  name  on  the  country. 

In  1.510,  a  vessel,  under  the  command  of  Diego  Alvares  Correa,  was  wrecked 
near  the  entrance  of  this  bay.  The  Tupinambas,  a  ferocious  tribe  inhabiting 
the  coast,  fell  upon  and  destroyed  all  who  survived  the  shipwreck,  save  the 
captain  of  the  vessel,  Diego,  whom  they  spared,  as  some  supposed,  on  account 
of  his  activity  in  assisting  them  to  save  articles  from  the  wreck.  Bahia  owes  to 
this  event  its  foundation,  and  its  being  long  the  capital  of  Brasil. 

The  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  AU  Saints  is  formed,  on  the  West,  by  the  Islani? 
Itaporica,  and  on  the  East  by  the  peninsula  on  which  stands  the  City  of  St. 
Salvador,  or  of  Bahia.  Within  it  the  land  forms  an  extensive  gulf  or  inland 
sea,  bearing  the  name  of  JReconcavOj  and  which  receives  the  waters  of  several 
large  rivers.  The  entrance  of  the  bay  is  4}  miles  wide,  and  the  gulf  within 
more  than  96  miles  in  circumference.  Here  fleets,  riding  on  clear  groimd, 
may  be  sheltered  from  every  wind,  and  surrounded  by  a  country  exuberantly 
rich,  in  a  gulf  which  seems  as  if  formed  by  nature  for  the  emporium  of  the 
universe. 

As  a  place  of  call  for  vessels  in  want  of  repairs  or  supplies  of  any  kind, 
Bahia  is  very  convenient ;  it  is  healthy,  and  easy  of  ingress  and  egress,  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  pilot ;  nor  does  there  appear  to  be  any  difficulty  in  vessela 
getting  to  the  southward  from  this  port,  on  account  of  the  tendency  of  the 
winds  from  that  direction  from  March  to  September,  as  they  generally  draw 
well  to  the  eastward,  and  more  so  when  fiurther  to  the  southward. 

The  best  anchorage  is  opposite  the  town  of  Bahia.  The  town  consists  of 
two  parts,  the  Praya,  or  Cidade  Baxa,  and  Cidade  Alta,  which  has  the  aspect  of 
-  an  old  city.  The  lower  town,  the  Praya,  is  built  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  at 
the  foot  of  a  perpendicular  cliff  of  from  200  to  240  ft.  elevation,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  some  good  houses  on  the  quays,  the  place  iB  pre-eminently  fovl 
and  disagreeable  ;  it  has,  however,  been  slightly  improved  of  late  years,  and 
is  lighted  with  gas.  It  is  shut  out  from  the  sea-breeze  by  the  eUfh  above  it, 
and  in  the  afternoon  the  heat  is  almost  insupportable.  Nevertheless,  yellow 
fever  was  unknown  till  1850.  The  Praya  (beach)  is  one  street,  nearly  4  miles 
long,  and  contains  the  magazines  and  warehouses  for  inland  produce  and  foreign 
goods.  At  its  southern  extremity  are  the  arsenal  and  the  royid  docks,  and 
about  3  miles  N.E.  of  it,  at  Tapagipe,  are  the  ship-yards  in  which  mercantile 
vessels  are  built,  and  also  a  patent  slip.  A  steep  and  very  difficult  ascent  leads 
to  the  Cidade  Alta,  and  there  is  now  an  elevator  for  the  conveyance  of  passen- 
gers and  freight  between  the  two  cities.  The  upper  town  consists  of  stone 
houses,  from  three  to  five  stories  high,  and  of  good  appearance.  In  the  centre 
are  several  squares,  surrounded  principally  by  public  buildings.  The  cathedral, 
the  Jesuits'  old  college  (now  a  hospital),  and  numerous  churches,  are  the  chief 
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public  buildings  io  the  upper  town.     There  U  hospitid  aceomiDodatioii  free  of 
charge  for  foreign  seamen* 

The  custom-houBe  and  whanrea  are  on  the  beach*  Near  the  dockyard  are 
the  marine  atorehouaea  and  afficea,  with  the  houae  of  the  auperintendent,  or 
port  commander. 

The  Bahia  and  San  Francisco  RaOway,  baring  ita  terminua  in  tlie  lower 
town,  runs  for  70  milea  into  the  interior  to  Alagonhas,  and  is  now  being  ex- 
tended for  202  milea  farther  to  the  town  of  Villa  fCova  da  Rainha,  and  thence 
for  86  milea  to  Joazeiro,  through  the  cotton-growing  district  of  the  Sao  Fran- 
ciaco  RiTCr,  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  the  Central  RaQway  has  a  branch 
line  from  Cachoeira  to  Fiera  de  St,  Anna ;  and  45  miles  of  the  main  line  to 
the  diamond  mines  is  now  completed.  A  line  it  also  being  constructed  be- 
tween St.  Amaro  and  Bom  Jardim,  a  distance  of  about  20  miles.  All  these 
lines  traverse  rich  and  productive  countij,  and  should  greatly  increaae  the  im* 
portance  of  this  port. 

There  are  two  street  railways,  one  in  the  lower  town*  running  to  Bom  Fim 
and  the  repairing  yards  atTapagipe.  3  or  4  miles  to  the  northward,  and  another 
from  the  upper  town  to  San  Antonio  Point. 

Steam  communication  with  natire  and  foreign  ports  is  frequent  and  in- 
creasing. There  are  four  English  mail  steamers  and  one  French  to  Europe 
each  month,  besides  two  or  three  freight  steamers^  which  also  carry  mails. 
Bahia  is  also  in  direct  telegraphic  communication  with  Europe,  and  the  prin« 
cipal  ports  on  the  East  coast  of  South  America, 

The  official  census  of  1B61  gave  the  population  of  Bahia  thus: — Whites 
(Brasilians  or  Portuguese),  40,000  ;  Mulattos,  51,000;  native  Negroes,  33,000; 
Africans,  25,000;  Foreigners,  3,000  ;  total,  152,000.  In  1875  the  population 
of  the  Province  amounted  to  1,379,616. 

The  principal  export  commerce  of  Bahia  consists  in  tobacco,  sugar,  coffee, 
diamonds,  hides,  and  cocoa,  the  value  of  which  as  exported  in  the  year  1875-9 
amounted  to  £1,443,600;  the  imports,  consisting  principally  of  cotton  and 
iron  goods,  and  provisions,  amounted  to  the  value  of  £1,676,125  for  the  same 
year ;  Great  Britain  doing  about  half  the  trade  on  both  sides.  This  shows  a 
great  falling  off  of  trade  as  compared  with  previous  years,  on  account  of  bad 
seasons  and  a  disease  of  the  sugar-cane.  In  1879,  exclusive  of  other  nations, 
and  coasting  vessels,  84  British  sailing  ships  with  a  total  tonnage  of  27,723, 
and  156  steamers  with  a  tonnage  of  384,464,  entered  Bahia. 

The  town  and  shipping  are  protected  by  a  number  of  forts  and  batteries. 
Tlie  first  is  that  on  Cape  San  Antonio,  a  small  antique  fort,  surmounted  by 
the  light- tower.  A  little  bay  and  sandy  beach  within  are  defended  by  a  small 
fori  called  Fort  Caho^  or  Sania  Maria,  and  the  circular  battery  of  SL  Diego* 
At  the  6.W.  extremity  of  the  city,  that  leads  to  the  sea,  are  ForU  Gamboa 
and  San  P^dro.  Passing  these,  the  dockyard  is  defended  by  the  high  bulwark 
battery  of  St  Philip.  There  are  three  other  insignificant  batteries  on  the  in- 
habited part  of  the  beach,  and  a  small  one  on  the  projecting  point  more  to  the 
North,  called  Montserrat.  On  the  land  side  the  city  is  defended  by  three  forta, 
&c.  The  principal  defence,  however,  is  the  Fort  do  Mar,  which  was  erected 
about  the  year  1600,  on  a  small  rocky  bank  of  the  inner  bay,  about  one-quarter 
of  a  mile  from  the  shore.     On  it  ^  fixed  red  light  is  shown,  its  position  being 
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kt  12**  58'  16«  S.,  long.  38**  30'  38«  W.,  Villegagnon  Fort,  Rio  Janeiro,  being  ia 
43**  9'  W. 

It  18  high  water  at  the  Fort  do  Blar,  on  full  and  change,  at  4^  25" ;  springs 
rise  8  ft.,  neaps  only  3  ft.  The  tides  are  perfectly  regular.  At  the  anchorage 
before  the  town  the  flood  and  ebb  are  equal,  and  their  direction  is  alternately 
N.N.W.  and  S.S.E. ;  their  strength,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  does  not  ex* 
ceed  1^  mile  in  the  hour,  but  spring  tides  sometimes  run  as  much  as  2^  miles. 

The  Fort  do  liar,  otherwise  called  Fort  San  MarceUoy  repeats  the  signals 
of  all  vessels  entering  the  port,  which  are  first  made  at  Fort  San  Antonio.  They 
are  announced  by  a  gun,  with  a  tri-coloured  jack  for  large  yessels,  a  red  one 
for  brigs,  and  white  for  smacks. 

At  about  a  mile  from  the  city  is  the  suburb  of  Vittoria^  where  Captain 
Sabine  made  his  observations  in  1822,  and  which  he  stated  to  be  in  lat. 
12**  59'  22^  on  a  sandstone  cliff,  which  descends  abruptly  about  200  ft.  to  the 
sea.  The  great  road  by  the  coast  to  Pemambuco,  and  generally  toward  the 
northward,  passes  through  the  village. 

laguaripe,  Amoro  Jacobina,  Do  Sitio,  and  Sao  Francisco,  are  all  bustling 
towns  of  the  province.  The  country  in  general  is  cultivated  inland  to  a 
considerable  distance,  and  is  divided  into  extensive  plantations. 

CUmate. — The  year  is  divided  by  the  inhabitants  into  two  seasons,  winter 
and  summer.  In  the  former,  which  lasts  from  March  till  August,  the  thermo* 
meter  in  the  harbour  averages  about  76** ;  in  the  summer  or  dry  season  it  is 
about  86**.  In  the  roads  the  winds  vary  between  N.E.  and  S.E.  during  9 
months  of  the  year ;  squalls,  with  thunder  and  lightning,  with  S.W.  and  N.  W. 
winds,  being  experienced  at  times  during  June,  July,  and  August.  The  winds 
are  pretty  regular  during  the  fine  season,  commencing  in  the  morning  frt>m 
North  to  N.E.,  with  a  calm  from  about  9  to  11,  followed  by  the  sea  breeze 
from  S.E.  to  E.S.E.,  which  lasts  till  sunset,  when  another  calm  ensues,  followed 
by  irregular  light  winds  during  the  night. 

Water  can  be  obtained ;  it  is  procured  in  large  casks,  and  brought  along* 
side  in  lighters.  The  lightermen  are  supposed  to  pump  the  water  on  board ; 
should  they  demur  about  doing  so,  it  is  best  to  teU  them  at  once  to  do  so,  or 
leave  the  vessel,  which  will  have  the  desired  effect.  The  customary  price  is 
about  3,000  reis  per  ton.  Vessels  may  also  obtain  water  by  sending  their  own 
boats  to  the  watering  place  at  Fort  Qamboa,  to  the  fountain  of  Mininos,  North 
of  the  arsenal,  or  to  Tapagipe  Bay,  where  they  also  have  to  pay  a  small  sum, 
and  it  is  a  questionable  saving. 

Fresh  provisions  are  plentiful,  but  increase  about  one  third  in  price  on  the 
days  when  steamers  are  expected.  Coal  is  to  be  had  in  any  quantity ;  in  1870 
it  averaged  about  60«.  a  ton.  Wood  is  plentiful,  but  expensive.  This  port  is 
becoming  a  rival  of  Bio  for  the  repair  and  equipment  of  vessels. 

SAILIHO  DIRECTIOVS  for  BAHIA.— The  landfaU  of  Bahia  depends 
upon  the  direction  from  which  a  vessel  approaches  it,  and  the  prevailing  wind 
at  the  time.  When  the  wind  is  well  established  in  the  N.E.  quadrant,  and 
whatever  its  direction  when  coming  from  the  northward,  the  best  landfall  is  in 
the  vicinity  of  Point  Itapuaa,  known  by  its  lighthouse.  Approaching  the 
land  during  the  day  on  or  about  this  parallel,  it  is  first  seen  20  to  25  miles,  of 
medium  height,  and  slightly  undulating ;  a  nearer  approach  will  bring  in  view 
tha  white  sand  downs,  interspersed  with  damps  of  bushes,  and  here  and  there 
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A  few  scattei-ed  cocoa-nut  and  other  treea.  Vcsoela  coming  from  the  north- 
ward should  close  with  the  shore  ahout  Point  Itapuazinho  to  within  one-quarter 
or  half  a  imle  ;  and  after  passing  the  flagstaff  on  Point  Vermelho,  San  Antonio 
Fodnt  and  lightbouae  will  he  first  seen  2|  miles  fiirther  Weat 

On  account  of  the  prevailing  enrrentB  it  is  also  advised  that  between  March 
and  September  the  best  landfall  is  the  Morro  San  Panlo,  and  during  the  other 
months  the  coast  should  be  made  about  10  miles  northward  of  Itapuan  Point. 

When  approaching  from  the  South  during  southerly  winds,  the  best  Uni^faU 
is  the  Morro  San  Paolo,  preacntlj  deacribed. 

During  the  night  resaela  will  know  their  pomtion  hj  bearings  of  Itapnan 
light,  for  San  Anttmio  light  is  not  visible  until  it  bears  North  of  W,  by  N,  ^  N* ; 
the  depth  of  water  is  such  that  the  hand  lead  will  not  give  soundings  until 
within  2  or  3  miles  of  the  shore,  and  in  some  places  within  1  mile.  It  has 
been  found  that  the  current  invariably  sets  to  the  north-westward,  dittetly  o» 
«Aor#,  until  abreast  of  Point  ItapuAzinho,  where  the  tidal  current  is  felt ; 
thereforet  a  vessel  running  paralle]  to  the  salient  points  near  the  land  should 
make  allowance  for  the  current.  During  spring  tides  the  allowance  should 
be  made  for  the  set  of  the  tidal  current,  after  passing  Itapuan,  in  order  to 
avoid  being  carried  beyond  the  limit  of  visibflity  of  the  San  Antouio  light  when 
the  tide  ia  ebbing,  or  being  forced  close  to  the  land  with  a  scant  wind  when  it 
is  running  flood. 

Ban  Antonio  Bank^  of  very  irregular  shape,  is  nearly  4  miles  long  North 
and  South,  and  in  some  parts  1  mile  wide.  The  North  end  is  marked  by  a  red 
bnoy,  moored  in  2 1  ft  at  low  water,  8  cables  S.  by  £.  i  E.  from  the  lighthouse. 
The  SouUi  end  is  marked  by  a  red  buoy,  moored  in  25  ft.  at  low  water,  4| 
niilea  S.  i  W,  from  the  lighthouse.  Theae  buoys  must  not  be  depended  upon. 
The  depth  of  water  on  this  bank  varies  from  3 j  to  5  fathoms,  except  in  four 
spots,  where  the  leaat  water  at  low  tide  is  2|  to  3  fathoms,  over  red  sand  and 
coral.  Vessels  of  leas  than  15  ft.  draught  may  cross  over  this  bonk  when 
the  wind  is  light  and  the  sea  smooth ;  but  during  fr^sh  winds,  or  a  heavy 
swell,  the  waves  comb,  and  the  sea  is  short  and  dangerous  throughout  its 
whole  extent. 

On  August  11th,  1876,  the  S.S.  Germania  struck  on  a  hitherto  tmknown 
sunken  rock,  with  9  ft,  over  it  at  low  water,  2J  cables  N.  W.  by  W.  fix>m  Capo 
San  Antonio  lighthouse.     The  wreck  was  marked  by  a  small  rwd  buoy. 

The  Korth  ChaniLtl  is  between  the  North  end  of  San  Antonio  Bank  and 
the  shore.  It  is  half  a  mile  wide,  and  4}  to  9  fathoms  deep.  To  enter  through 
this  channel,  bring  the  lighthouse  on  any  bearing  between  N.W.  by  W.  ^  W. 
and  N.W.  by  N.  }  N.,  ond  steer  for  it  between  these  bearings  until  within  3 
or  3  cables  of  the  shore  or  fort.  From  thence  to  the  anchorage,  if  the  wind  ia 
scant,  keep  about  the  same  distance  from  the  shore,  and  haul  up  gradually^ 
keeping  in  not  less  than  b\  fathoms  water,  until  Fort  do  Mar  is  open  of  Port 
Santa  Maria,  takiog  care  to  avoid  Germania  Hock  by  not  passing  eastward  of 
the  line  of  Fort  do  Mar  bearing  N.E.  f  N. ;  then  luff  to  the  wind,  and  hug 
the  shore,  making  half  boards  in  preference  to  tacking,  so  as  to  take  advantage 
of  the  flaws,  which  are  invariably  from  the  eastwurd  close  under  the  land. 
When  abreast  of  the  church  and  Point  of  Na.  Su.  da  Victoria,  if  close  under 
the  land,  the  distance  from  the  shore  should  be  graduaUy  increoi^ed,  so  as  to 
pass  to  the  westward  of  the  Gamhoa  Mock  and  SAoaL    The  outer  edge  of  this 
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is  marked  bj  a  large  red  buoy,  moored  in  2  fiitboms  water,  3  cablea  N. W.  by 
N.  of  Fort  Gamboa,  and  8^  cables  S.  W.  from  Fort  do  Mar. 

This  channel  is  the  beet  and  simplest  at  all  times,  and  particularly  when  the 
wind  is  to  the  northward  of  East,  for  then  vessels  beating  up  from  the  south- 
ward can  make  better  headway  outside  than  they  can  between  San  Antonio 
Bank  and  the  Island  of  Itaporica;  they  are  also  to  windward  of  the  anchorage 
as  much  as  it  is  possible  to  be  when  following  dose  under  San  Antonio  and 
the  projections  to  the  northward. 

TbM  South  Channel  is  8  miles  wide  between  the  South  end  of  San  Antonio 
Bank  and  the  5-&thoms  limit  of  soundings  bordering  the  shore  of  Itaporica 
Island.  From  thence  northward  it  becomes  narrower  until  abreast  of  San 
Antonio  Point,  where  it  is  2}  miles  wide  between  the  6-&thoms  limit  of 
soundings  on  each  side.  The  South  end  of  San  Antonio  Bank  is  well  marked 
by  a  range  of  two  hills,  one  on  Itaporica  Island,  named  Moito  Concei^ao, 
295  It.  high ;  and  the  other  on  San  Amaro  Island,  named  Morro  San  Amaro, 
492  ft.  high.  These  two  hills  in  line,  bearing  N.W.  by  W.,  lead  clear  of  the 
South  end  of  the  bank.  Haying  entered  this  channel  with  a  flur  wind  (and  it 
is  to  be  presumed  that  no  one  would  beat  through  it  in  preference  to  beating 
up  in  the  open  sea),  the  best  route  is  with  Montserrat  Point  open  of  San  An- 
tonio Point,  and  steer  for  the  former  on  any  bearing  between  N.N.E.  and 
N  JS.  i  N.     The  least  depth  of  water  in  this  channel  is  9  fitthoms. 

In  working,  a  yessel  should  not  stand  farther  eastward  than  to  bring  the 
church  of  Bomfim,  on  Montserrat  Point,  in  line  with  the  projections  on  which 
Forts  Santa  Maria  and  Diego  are  built ;  nor  to  the  westwud  nearer  than  2^ 
miles  from  the  shore  of  Itaporica  Island,  after  passing  the  parallel  of  San 
Antonio  lighthouse.  Inside  of  this  channel  a  yessel  can  stand  to  the  eastward 
until  the  soundings  diminish  to  8  fathoms ;  and  to  the  westward,  when  South 
of  San  Antonio  lighthouse,  until  they  diminish  to  6  fathoms.  Beyond  these 
limits  of  depth  the  bottom  is  foul.  After  passing  the  parallel  of  San  Antonio 
lighthouse,  the  soundings  near  to  the  Baixo  Grande  are  very  irregular  and 
d^ptiye ;  the  utmost  caution  is  necessary  when  beating  through  at  night. 

The  Baixo  Ghrande  is  a  shoal  that  borders  the  shore  of  Itaporica  Island  firom 
the  parallel  of  San  Antonio  lighthouse  as  fieur  as  Jaburu  Point,  the  East  ex- 
tremity of  the  island.  The  depth  of  water  dose  to  it  yaries  from  6^  to  14 
fathoms,  and  there  is  no  range  of  prominent  marks  that  can  be  giyen  as  the 
West  limit  of  this  channel.  During  the  day  the  position  can  be  ascertained 
by  cross  bearings  of  the  highest  peak  of  Itaporica  Island  and  Montserrat 
Point ;  but  during  the  night  there  is  no  reliable  mark,  unless  under  yeorj 
fayourable  circumstances  the  fixed  red  light  on  Fort  do  Mar  can  be  distin- 
guished It  should  be  seen  5  miles,  if  the  light  were  a  good  one;  but  this  is 
not  the  case,  and  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  the  yariona 
lights  in  the  yicinity,  experience  haying  proyed  that  it  cannot  be  made  out 
with  certainty  until  abreast  of  Gamboa. 

There  are  three  other  dangers  to  be  ayoided  when  approaching  the  anchor- 
ages of  Bahia ;  the  first  of  these  is  the  Gamboa,  or  Ciudad  Bank,  which  skirts 
the  shore  in  front  of  the  city  from  N'a.  S'a  da  Victoria  as  fieur  as  Montserrat 
Point.  The  outer  edge  of  this  bank  is  marked  by  the  red  buoy,  before 
described.    To  the  westward  of  this  the  ground  is  dear. 

Panella  Bank  is  a  plateau  of  rocks,  coyering  a  circular  space  of  about  half 
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A  mile  in  diameter,  tm  wliieh  tbe  sotmdiagi  totj  from  16  ft.  to  9  £eitlioms. 
Tim  bank  U  mailed  by  a  red  bon  buoj  in  20  It.  at  low  water,  three-quartert 
of  a  mile  W.  bj  N,  }  N.  from  Fort  do  Mar,  and  a  rtd  iron  bnoj  in  24  ft,  of 
water,  I  mile  (?  1^)  W.  hy  N.  i  N,  &om  Fort  do  Mar.  A  ve«»aL  mnsi  not 
paaa  between  tbe  huojn ;  the  channel  is  between  tbe  fort  and  tbe  eftilem  bnoy* 
There  ia  good  anehorage  all  around  thia  bank  in  5  to  7  f&thoma,  but  when  near 
to  it  the  lead  thould  be  examined  to  aacertain  the  nature  of  the  boitoni,  so  aa 
to  avoid  anchoring  on  the  rock*. 

The  other  danger  ia  a  bank  formed  by  the  wreck  of  a  large  French  packet, 
that  waa  burned  in  1856,  and  sunk  in  4  fathoma  of  water  half  a  mile  N*£.  by 
N.  4  N.  from  Fort  do  Blar, 

Anehorage* —  The  Franqma  18  the  anchorage  for  ressela  of  wmr^  Tcasela  with 
powder  on  board,  and  all  other  vewels,  until  permitted  to  proceed  up  to  the 
anchorage  North  of  Fort  do  Mar.  The  i^pace  between  Forta  do  Mar  and 
Gamboa  ia  occupied  by  the  Braailian  government  Teasels,  one  of  which  ia  kept 
in  oommiiaion,  and  anchored  abreast  of  the  buoy  marking  Gamboa  Bock. 
The  Pranqnia  i«  South  of  this  vessel,  and  none  are  allowed  to  paas  her  without 
permiaaion  from  the  authorities.  At  night  the  guard-ship,  as  she  is  called, 
shows  a  hri^hi  Jlathing  Ught  from  a  lantern  hong  at  the  peak,  and  all  vesiiels 
arriving  between  sunset  and  sunrise  must  come-to  South  of  this  light  This 
light  ia  seen  aa  soon  as  it  is  open  of  San  Antonio  Point,  when  coming  through 
the  North  channel ;  and,  as  long  as  it  is  exhibited,  it  is  an  excellent  mark  to 
steer  for  at  night,  in  order  to  avoid  Gamboa  Rock- 

The  anchorage  of  merchant  vessels,  after  having  been  boarded  and  permitted 
to  proceed,  is  North  of  Fort  do  Mar.  On  the  North  side  of  this  anchoxage 
there  ia  a  series  of  moorings  belonging  to  tbe  steam-packet  companiea.  Sailing 
Tcatela  are  not  allowed  within  the  limit  of  these  moorings.  This  anchorage  is 
perfSeetly  secure  at  all  seasons  of  the  year*  The  only  winds  that  give  some 
annoyance  are  the  N.W.  squalls,  which  blow  for  an  hour  or  two  during  the 
months  of  June,  Joly,  and  August ;  but  they  rarely  have  strength  sufficient  to 
necessitate  veering  cable,  or  letting  go  another  anchor.  All  vessels  lying 
in  these  roads  are  required  to  moor,  and  it  is  customary  to  have  an  open  hawse 
to  the  E.S,E.,  because  the  tides  run  from  N.N.E.  and  8,8. W.  and  the  pre- 
vailing wind  is  easterly.  Anchors  should  be  buoyed  so  as  to  prevent  later 
arrivals  fouling  the  moorings. 

During  the  rainy  season,  when  the  winds  are  from  the  southward,  the  Fran- 
quia  is  not  always  as  smooth  as  is  desirable,  although  the  sea  is  never  rough 
enough  to  be  dangerous  to  boats. 

The  Landing  for  man-of-war  boats  is  at  the  arsenal,  inside  of  a  slip,  the 
opening  to  which  is  easily  found,  situated  South  of  the  custom-house  mole. 
North  of  this  the  wharves  extend  well  up  the  shore,  and  there  are  numerous 
landing-places,  the  best  and  most  frequented  of  which  is  the  first  one  after 
passing  the  custom-house  pier. 

Repairs. — Vessels  needing  extensive  repairs,  or  such  as  make  it  necessary 
to  be  in  a  perfectly  sheltered  port,  can  find  every  facility  in  the  Harbour  of 
Tapaffipe^  North  of  Mont^crrat  Point. 

The  timber  of  the  countr}%  used  in  the  construction  and  repairs  of  wooden 
vessels,  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  resembles  teak  in  toughness  and  dura- 
bilit}%     Its  great  fault  is  that  the  sap  contains  an  acid,  which  causes  the  rapid 
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corrosion  of  iron  bolts.  These  shoiild  be  used  only  where  (hopper  and  wooden 
plugs  are  not  obtainable,  or  out  of  place.  The  great  drawback  to  repairing 
Tcssels  is  the  scarcity  of  skilled  labour,  and  the  enormous  wages  demanded  by 
the  mechanics. 

Besides  this  ship-yard  there  are  three  other  foimdries  and  machine-shops. 
The  best  of  them  is  at  Montserrat  Point ;  and  they  haye  every  fiicility  for 
making  and  repairing  machinery  of  all  kinds  and  sizes.  Attached  to  the 
foundry  there  is  a  slip,  in  which  vessels  of  imder  350  tons  can  be  taken  out  of 
water,  and  repairs  made  at  any  stage  of  the  tide.  The  firm  was  about  to 
import  a  steam-hammer,  and  were  making  preparations  to  build  an  ordinary 
floating  dock,  with  capacity  for  lifting  the  largest  vessels  (1870).  The  work- 
men are  chiefly  Europeans,  and  the  work  turned  out  is  considered  perfectly 
satisfactory. 

The  Arsenal  is  not  such  as  might  be  expected  in  the  second  city  of  so  large 
an  empire,  but  answers  the  purpose  required  of  storing  supplies,  and  furmsh- 
ing  the  means  of  repairing  vessels  of  war  to  a  limited  extent. 

Directions  for  Leaving. — Bound  to  sea,  vessels  have  no  difficulty  in  standing 
out  through  the  South  channel  during  the  early  morning ;  and,  by  waiting  for 
the  sea  breeze,  they  may  work  out  without  difficulty.  When  the  wind  is  from 
the  southward  of  S.S.E.,  the  North  channel  should  be  used,  for  then  it  can  be 
cleared  without  a  tack. 

Tugs  may  be  had  by  vessels  bound  in  or  out  by  making  a  signal,  but  the 
demand  is  so  small  that  the  charges  are  exorbitant. 


III.— COAST  AND  HARBOURS  FROM  BAHIA  TO  THE 
ABROLHOS. 

ITAPOSICA  I8LAHD,  forming  the  West  boundary  of  the  Bay  of  All 
Saints,  is  about  15  miles  long  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  by  4  to  5  miles  wide.  The 
East  coast  is  bordered  by  reefs,  before  described.  When  navigating  near 
this  coast  the  lighthouses  of  San  Antonio  and  Sao  Paolo  are  in  sight,  and 
afford  good  marks.  They  bear  N.E.  by  E.  and  S.W.  by  W.,  distant  31  miles 
apart,  and  it  is  recommended  not  to  pass  to  the  N.W.  of  their  line  of  bearing, 
for  inside  of  this  line  the  coast  is  foul,  and  particularly  off  the  South  end  of 
Itaporica.  Should  the  weather  prevent  the  land  or  lights  being  seen,  the 
lead  shoidd  be  kept  constantly  going,  and  the  vessel  hauled  off  shore  when 
the  depth  is  less  than  9  or  10  fathoms,  for  inside  of  this  limit  the  depth  de- 
creases rapidly. 

The  principal  port  of  the  island  is  San  Gongalo,  on  the  N.W.  shore.  This 
is  much  frequented  by  the  small  coasters,  which  carry  on  a  thriving  trade  with 
Ban  Salvador,  most  of  the  fruit  and  vegetables  consumed  in  the  city  being 
grown  on  this  island.  The  population  of  the  island  is  about  18,000  or  20,000, 
there  being  many  good  houses  on  its  eastern  side. 

Barra  Falia,  or  Barra  Jagnaripe. — Itaporica  Island  is  separated  from  the 
main  land  by  a  channel  of  irregular  depth  and  dimensions,  which  is  fre* 
quented  by  small  coasters  that  are  bound  to  Bahia  ttom  the  southward.    The 
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entrance  to  tkU  channel,  marked  by  a  red  buoy,  is  between  Points  Caixa 
Prcgos,  the  South  cod  of  the  island^  and  Garcia  of  the  main  land.  It  is  called 
Barra  Jaguaripe,  on  account  of  its  alao  being  the  entrance  to  the  river  of  this 
name,  and  will  admit  crafl  drawing  6  ft.  Some  charts  designate  this  entrance 
as  Barra  FaUa,  which  is  wrong  ;  for  the  little  bay  formed  by  Points  Aratuba 
and  Caiia  Pregos  to  the  East  of  Barra  JTaguanpe  is  the  true  Barra  Falsa. 
This  indentation  of  the  shore,  seen  at  a  distance  of  12  to  14  miles,  has  all  the 
appearance  of  Point  San  Antonio.  Like  it,  it  appears  separated  from  the 
coast  that  lb  seen  to  the  westward,  and  it  is  this  circumstance  which  has  giren 
it  the  name  of  Barra  Falsa.  The  channels  of  Jaguaripe  are  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous, owing  to  the  heayy  sea  that  is  driven  in  by  the  prevailing  wind,  and 
the  many  outlying  reefs  which  border  the  shore. 

Jaguaripe  River  is  navigable  for  20  to  26  miles  from  the  mouth  for  small 
craft.  From  the  entrance  to  this  river,  as  fiir  as  the  Morro  St,  Paolo,  the 
coast  IB  low,  sandy,  and  bordered  with  reefs.  It  should  not  be  approached 
nearer  than  3  miles.  At  7  miles  W.S.W.  of  the  Jaguaripe  there  is  a  break  in 
the  coast ;  this  is  the  entrance  to  the  Jequiri^a  River ^  which  is  navigable  by 
small  vessels  10  or  12  miles  from  the  mouth.  About  midway  between  that 
and  Sao  Paolo  is  the  village  of  Cural. 

tfoiTO  Sao  Paolo  Lighthouse,  situated  31  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  San  An- 
tonio  Point,  is  at  the  North  end  of  Tinhar^  Island,  and  on  the  East  side  of  the 
entrance  to  the  Rio  Una.  A  chain  of  hillocks  extends  S,S.W.  and  N.N.E, 
along  Tinhar^  Island,  and  terminates  abruptly,  at  the  North  point,  in  some 
reddish  and  wooded  cliif*,  which  form  the  point  designated  as  the  Morro  Sao 
Paolo,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the  fort.  The  lighthouse,  80  ft.  high,  and 
painted  white,  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  the  point,  and  shows  a  revolving 
bright  light ;  the  flash  lasts  15  seconds,  followed  by  an  eclipse  of  45  seconds. 
At  lees  than  9  miles  the  eclipses  ore  not  complete,  and  during  the  interval 
between  the  flo^hea  a  fiiint  light  is  visible.  The  light  is  275  ft.  above  the  sea, 
and  should  be  seen  in  clear  weather  20  miles.  The  N.E.  and  East  shores  of  ^ 
the  point  are  bordered  by  rcef^  extending  2  to  3  cables  out,  which  arc  dry  at 
low  water ;  there  are  several  passes  between  these  reefs,  used  by  the  fisher- 
men. At  three-quarters  of  a  mile  S.E,  by  S»  of  the  point  a  chain  of  reefs 
commences ;  these  border  the  coast  to  the  southward,  and  are  known  as  the 
Coetes  or  Cahetes  Eecfs ;  they  are  steep-to,  with  10  to  II  fathoms  close  to 
their  seaward  edges. 

Elver  TJjaa, — The  entrance  to  the  Itiver  Una  is  between  the  Morro  Sfto 
I  Faolo  and  the  sand-banks  bordering  the  shore  of  the  main  land.  In  this 
entrance  there  is  a  perfectly  sheltered  anchorage  for  vessels  of  any  draught. 
Vessels  bound  in  should  bring  the  lighthouse  on  any  bearing  between 
W.  by  N.  and  S.W.  by  W.,  and  then  steer  for  it  a  little  open  of  the  port  bow. 
When  within  2  or  3  cables  of  the  point,  haul  gradually  round  to  the  south- 
ward, keeping  about  this  distance  off,  and  anchor  when  abreast  of  the  first 
sand-beach  South  of  the  lighthouse,  with  the  lighthouse  beaiing  Kast,  one-half 
or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant,  in  8  futhomg  water.  Vessels  intending  to 
make  a  long  stay  should  proceed  farthei'  duwn  the  harbour,  which  turns 
abruptly  to  the  westward  abreast  of  the  village  of  Gamboa. 

The  fishing  village  of  Morro  extends  across  the  North  part  of  the  island, 
just  to  the  South  of  the  lighthouse  ;  lauding  can  be  made  at  the  West  side  Oif 
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the  village.  .  Gamboa^  a  smaller  village  than  Monro,  lies  nearly  2  miles 
S.W.  }  W.  from  the  lighthouse,  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  ;  here  vessels  pro- 
ceeding to  the  town  of  Valenga^  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  6  or  7  miles 
from  the  lighthouse,  call  for  a  pilot.  Valenqa  contains  about  5,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  it  has  been  much  extended  of  late  years  by  the  introduction  of  a  cotton 
&ctory,  saw  miUs,  and  iron  foimdry. 

From  the  Monro  Sao  Paolo  the  land  declines  in  height  to  the  southward, 
and  at  a  distance  of  6  miles  is  Crapoa  Pointy  low,  and  covered  with  dark 
green  vegetaticm,  by  which  it  can  be  recognised ;  at  2  miles  South  of  the 
point  is  a  village  of  the  same  name,  that  can  be  seen  when  coasting  along  near 
the  land. 

South  of  the  village  the  land  still  defines  in  height,  and  is  wooded  as  &r 
•8  Boypeba  Island ;  the  shoal  water,  of  2^  fitthoms,  and  many  coral  patches, 
prevent  a  nearer  approach  than  3  miles.  The  land  between  the  Monro  and 
Boypeba  is  that  of  Tinhari  Island^  separated  from  the  main  land  by  a  deep 
channel,  which  connects  the  Rio  Jiqui6  and  Rio  Una ;  two  small  and  unim- 
portant rivers  here  nm  into  the  sea.  The  delta  of  the  Rio  Jiqui6  forms  two 
other  islands,  named  Tupiassu  and  Boypeba. 

Boypeba  Island^  6  miles  long,  is  well  marked,  and  easy  to  recognize,  by  a 
group  of  wooded  hillocks,  much  higher  than  the  coast  of  Tinhar6  and  the  main 
land  to  the  southward,  both  of  which  are  seen  in  the  background.  It  is  cul- 
tivated, and  carries  on  a  small  trade  with  Bahia. 

Barra  Carvalhos. — From  the  South  point  of  Boypeba  Island  the  shore 
trends  to  the  westward,  and  forms  a  right  angle  wiUi  that  of  the  main  land. 
At  their  junction,  4  or  5  miles  West  of  Point  Castellanos,  is  the  entrance  to 
the  channel,  which  separates  the  island  from  the  coast ;  it  is  also  the  entrance 
to  the  Jiquii  River^  called  the  Barra  Carvalhos,  practicable  only  for  small 
coasters  of  about  6  ft.  draught.  Its  approaches  are  encumbered  with  coral 
banks,  to  avoid  which  the  services  of  a  good  pilot  ^re  necessary. 

Between  Boypeba  and  Camamu  the  coast  is  4  or  5  miles  westward  of  the 
line  joining  Points  Castellanos  and  Muta,  thus  forming  a  gulf  or  bay,  encum- 
bered with  reefs  and  shoals,  which  terminate  at  Quiepe  Island.  The  shore  is 
low  and  sandy,  without  a  mark  of  any  kind. 

The  Port  of  Camamu  is  the  best  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  Bahia  ezoepted* 
on  account  of  its  depth,  extent,  and  the  perfectly  sheltered  anchorage.  The 
entrance  is  narrow,  and  formed  by  the  Sororo-cussu  Beefs  on  the  North,  and 
Point  Muta  on  the  South. 

In  approaching  the  coast  on  the  parallel  of  13^  50'  S.,  there  is  no  high  kai4 
to  mark  the  entrance  to  Camamu ;  but  when  about  15  miles  frtmi  the  land  the 
Island  of  Quiepe  will  be  seen,  160  ft.  high,  having  the  appearance  of  a  double 
clump  of  bushes ;  and  the  low  Point  Muta,  marked  by  a  group  of  cocoa-nuf 
trees.  Quiepe  Island  is  surrounded  by  a  number  of  coral  patches,  whiq)^  ex- 
tend 2  miles  to  the  eastward  and  1  mile  to  the  southward. 

There  is  a  dangerous  rock,  called  the  Sioba  Rocky  nearly  uncovered  at  low 
water,  situated  3^  cables  S.W.  by  W.  i  W.  from  the  end  of  Point  Muta,  and 
nearly  on  the  line  joining  it  to  Point  Pedreira. 

Etiseada  de  Campinho  is  the  name  given  to  the  anchorage  westward  of 
Point  Muta  and  N.W.  of  Barra  Grande  village  ;  the  depth  in  it  varies  froii^ 
S.  A.  O.  3  H 
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10  It.  to  6  fathoms.     Before  aiichonD^,  care  should  be  taken  to  AToid  drop- 
ping the  anchor  on  a  rocky  bottom.    To  the  West  and  N.W.  are  Beveral  rock;! 

ttud  rocky  btrnk^. 

Camainii  Town  is  eituated  on  the  left  or  North  bank  of  the  Acarahi  or 
Camamu  lliver^  10  miles  from  the  sea.  It  was  founded  in  1561.  At  present 
it  ia  carr}'ing  on  an  active  trade  with  Bah  in,  and  exports  lumber,  coffee,  rice, 
cocoa,  farina,  kc,  kc.  It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Port  Camamu,  at 
4"  ;  apringjs  rise  about  6  feet. 

Directions, — When  bound  to  Camamu  from  the  northward,  keep  at  least 
2  or  3  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  meridian  of  Castelianos  Point  until  on  the 
parallel  of  Quiepe  Inland,  and  in  not  less  than  8  or  9  fathoms  depth.  About 
this  distance  off,  bring  the  city  of  Camamu  (which  stands  on  an  eleration,  and 
18  readily  distiiiguishcHl)  in  line  with  Pedi-eini  Point,  bearing  W.S.W.,  and 
steer  for  them  ou  this  bearing:  this  course  will  lead  through  mid-channel 
half  a  mile  north wai*d  of  Point  Muta,  and  about  the  same  distance  South  of 
the  Sororo-cussu  and  Pragonas  lleefe.  Lieut.  Bax,  H.M-S.  Sharpghooter^ 
reported  in  18G7,  that  a  bar  of  4  fathoms  had  formed  across  the  entrance  to 
this  port. 

The  coast  between  Camamu  and  Coiitas  is  low,  sandy,  and  covered  at 
intervals  with  patches  of  vegetation  and  groups  of  cocoa-nut  trees.  It  is  clear 
of  danger.  The  land  in  the  interior  is  a  little  elevated,  but  offers  no  con- 
spicuous mark,  except  the  summit  of  a  small  chain  of  hillocks,  called  the 
tSerra  Canastra,  10  miles  from  the  sea.  This  coast  is  called  the  *'  Terra 
Algodon."  The  only  opening  is  the  Barra  Marahu^  in  lat,  H**  10',  which  ia 
used,  under  favourable  circumstances,  by  small  coasters  bound  to  Camamu. 

Contat. — The  mouih  of  the  Mio  Conlas  may  be  seen  from  the  offing.  The 
laud  on  its  South  siile  is  high,  and  covered  with  trees  ;  and,  on  nearing  the 
coast,  a  Somali  town  will  bo  seen.  The  South  point.  Cape  Tromha  Grande^  is 
a  high  perpendicular  line  of  black  rocks,  326  h.  high,  the  transition  between 
the  low  plains  to  the  North  and  the  high  lands  soutliward  of  it.  Contas 
church  is  in  lat.  14M7'  40'  S.,  long.  38^  59'  W. 

The  narrow  channel,  in  which  there  is  a  depth  of  8  ft.  at  low  water,  and 
HJ  ft.  at  high  water,  passes  close  to  the  South  side,  and  is  easy  to  enter  with 
a  smooth  sea.  Contas  is  the  chief  place  of  this  district,  which  is  said  to  be 
the  most  fertile  on  the  cotist,  and  is  frequented  by  large  coasting  vesseb  and 
steamers,  who  often  put  in  for  refreshuieuts.  There  is  anchorage  off  the 
entrance  with  the  cape  bearing  8.  ^  W.,  distant  2  miles,  in  8  or  9  fathoms. 
^Pilots  are  always  at  hand. 

From  the  Contas  the  coast  trends  to  S,  by  W.  for  30  miles.  All  aJong  it  is 
perfectly  clean,  and  large  ships  may  proceed  along  it  at  the  distance  of  3 
miles.  The  line  of  coast  is  only  broken  by  several  small  creeks  or  mouths  of 
rivulets. 

The  Serra  Grande  of  Contai  is  a  chain  of  mountains  trending  perpendicular 
to  the  coast  line.  Tiiree  or  four  of  the  highest  peaks  are  1 ,640  ft.  high,  and 
are  visible  40  miles  off.  The  East  slope  of  these  mountains  terminates  ab- 
ruptly in  some  places,  and  forma  a  series  of  cliffs  extending  along  10  miles  of 
the  coast.  The  northern  point  of  these  cliffs  is  situated  9  miles  S.S.W.  from 
Cape  Tromba. 

SAO  JOEGE  DOS  ILHE08.—  The  Fort  of  St  George  dos  Ilheos  is  situate 
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on  the  South  side  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name,  31  miles  S.  by  W.  j^  W.  from 
Contas,  and  appears  like  a  part  of  the  little  town  which  is  the  capital  of  the 
province.  Two  remarkable  islets  lie  off  the  mouth  of  the  river,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance to  the  N.N.E.,  and  form,  with  the  coast,  a  shelter  for  the  coasters.  A 
range  of  detached  reefs  extends  thence  to  the  southward,  athwart  the  mouth 
of  the  riyer,  the  southernmost  being  the  Sororoca  Reef^  which  does  not  always 
break,  between  which  and  the  Morro  Pemambuooy  is  the  southern  entrance  to 
the  outer  anchorage,  used  with  southerly  winds.  Vessels  proceeding  to  the 
river  with  northerly  winds,  roimd  the  northernmost  islet,  Ilheo  Grande,  off 
the  western  side  of  which  they  may  anchor  in  6  fathoms.  The  isles  at  a  dis- 
tance appear  in  the  shape  of  cardinals'  hats ;  one  is  covered  with  trees,  and 
the  other  is  bare,  and  frequently  covered  with  breakers. 

The  Rio  IlAeos  is  large,  but  divided  inland  into  many  small  branches,  and 
is  only  navigable  for  6  miles  above  St.  George.  This  place  may  be  recognised 
from  sea,  by  the  Morros  of  Matriz  and  Pemambuco,  which  form  the  entrance 
to  the  river,  also  on  nearing  it  by  a  large  white  church  at  the  town.  The 
town  of  St.  George,  immediately  on  entering  the  river,  may  be  seen  on  the 
North  side.  On  the  bar  there  is  a  depth  of  about  10  ft.  at  low  water.  The 
North  point  of  the  entrance  is  a  high  land,  called  Focinho  de  Cao,  or  Dog^a 
No9e^  at  the  base  of  which  are  some  rocks,  over  which  the  sea  runs  in 
breakers.     The  only  trade  here  is  in  timber. 

The  latitude  of  the  Ilheo  Grande  is  U""  46'  S.  At  3  miles  to  the  East  of  it 
the  depth  is  18  fathoms,  bottom  of  oaze. 

Southward  of  Ilheos  there  are  few  remarkable  points,  and  none  of  interest 
to  the  sailor.  Olivinca,  lat.  H**  58',  is  a  small  Indian  village,  built  in  a 
picturesque  situation,  with  a  church  on  the  summit  of  the  hill.  At  3  miles 
South  of  it  is  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Una,  a  small  stream  marked  by  breakers, 
admitting  vessels  of  6  ft.  draught,  under  the  guidance  of  pilots.  At  12  miles 
southward  of  the  Una  is  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Meiso^  2  miles  northward  of 
which  are  some  woody  cliffs,  80  to  100  ft.  high,  with  a  small  triangular  white 
spot  very  remarkable  from  the  ofhng.  The  Rio  Commandatuba,  15  miles 
southward  of  the  Messo,  can  only  be  entered  by  vessels  drawing  6  ft.  and 
under,  and  then  only  in  fine  weather,  at  high  water,  and  under  the  care  of 
pilots.  The  German  colony  of  Monitz  was  established  on  its  banks,  but  hat 
been  abandoned.  At  8  miles  southward  is  the  bar  of  the  Rio  Poxim^  which 
will  admit  vessels  drawing  8  ft. ;  pilots  are  at  hand. 

The  Barra  de  CanavieraSy  in  lat.  15**  41',  is  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Pardo,  or 
Patype,  The  surrounding  country  is  very  low,  but  this  river  is  readily  known 
by  a  white  wooden  tower  on  the  North  point  of  the  entrance,  which  is  clearly 
seen  against  the  dark  verdure.  The  river  is  much  frequented  by  coasters,  and 
has  15  or  16  ft.  on  the  bar  at  high  water.  The  town  of  Canavieras  is  situated 
on  the  left  bank,  about  2  miles  from  the  bar,  which  can  be  crossed  by  vessels 
drawing  8  feet. 

Belmonte. — At  the  distance  of  62  miles  South  from  the  Fort  of  St.  George 
doe  Ilheos  is  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  Belmonte^  the  entrance  to  which 
may  be  known  by  the  town  of  Belmonte^  a  modem  settlement  on  the  South  point 
of  the  river ;  the  entrance  is  marked  by  heavy  breakers  on  the  shore  to  the 
right  and  left.  The  river  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  second  order  of  the  interior 
of  Brasil,  but  will  only  admit  vessels  drawinc^  8  ft.  and  under,  over  the  bar. 


The  province  of  Porto  Segxiro  ia  bounded  on  the  North  by  thl*  nrer,  which 
dirides  it  from  that  of  the  Ilheos. 

Not¥rithatanding  the  extent  of  thia  river,  and  the  krge  volame  of  water  it 
dtfichargesi  the  bar  has  never  more  than  H  or  8^  ft.  at  the  highest  tidea,  and 
U  barely  navigable,  being  liable  to  frequent  change.  The  small  coasters  which 
enter  axe  guided  acroBS  by  a  pilot  stationed  on  the  inside,  who,  from  a  boat« 
waves  a  flag  to  the  right  or  left  for  "  starboard  **  or  •*  port/'  and  holds  it 
upright  for  *'  steady/'  I'ho  muddy  waters  of  the  river  extend  some  distance 
to  sea,  and  beyond  their  general  limit  there  are  often  seen  spots  of  discoloored 
reddish  water,  the  result  of  the  strong  currents  and  mud  from  ita  banks. 
Anchorage  will  be  found  off  the  bar,  in  7  &thoms,  with  the  village  bearing 
about  W.  by  S. 

This  town  is  of  tittle  importance  at  present,  but  will  become  ooe  of  th« 
great  seaports  of  Brasil,  if  ever  the  bar  is  deepened  sufficiently  to  allow  of 
safe  navigntion.  It  is  built  on  an  elevation  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  cocoa* 
nut  trees,  and  contains  about  BOO  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  ore  IniUan 
fitihennen. 

The  coast  to  the  northward  of  Belmontc  is  straight,  bold-to,  and  uiufonnly 
woody,  and  may  be  approached  with  safety.  At  from  1  to  6  miles  fi^wn  shore 
there  is  found  from  7  to  20  fathoms  of  water,  over  a  bottom  where  oftse  and 
broken  madrepores  predominate.  At  about  30  miles  to  the  North  of  Belmonta 
are  the  southern  boundaries  of  the  Serraw  da  liaraca^  a  group  of  mo>untainA 
terminating  the  low  lands  which  extend  to  the  North  from  Mount  Pascval^  or 
FaicaL  The  southernmost  of  this  group  are  the  Morro$  de  Commandatuba, 
1,900  It;  they  are  visible  at  36  miles  from  the  coast.  Beyond  the  parallel 
of  theae  mountains  the  shore,  variegated  by  hills,  covered  with  trees  and 
small  cultivated  valleys,  presents  a  very  pleasing  aspect,  onward  or  northward 
to  Bahia. 

From  Belmonte,  or  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande,  to  Porto  S^^ttro,  in  laL 
16*  26'  60%  the  coast  trends  S.SAV.  3G  miles.  It  is  bordered  nearly  to  the 
distance  of  S  miles  off  with  sand -banks  and  shoals,  several  of  which  are 
uncovered  at  low  water,  and  dangerous  to  approach  without  a  pilots  The 
banks  are  separated  by  the  openings  before  Santa  Cruz,  Coroa  Vermttka,  or 
Baif  of  Cahraly  adjoining,  and  San  Antonio.  At  6  miles  S.S.W.  of  Belmonte 
there  is  a  group  of  trees  on  the  coast,  which  are  clearly  distinguished  in  the 
offing. 

Ararip*  Rt€f%^  commencing  in  lal  16**  7',  are  the  first  coral  banks  which 
indicate  the  northern  limits  of  the  AbrolhoB  Banks.  The  reef  itself  is  a  large 
drying  coral  patch,  surrounded  by  others  of  the  description  called  here 
C/iapeiroeni^  lliey  extend  34  miles  off  Point  San  Antonio,  and  continue  to 
the  South  as  far  as  the  Bay  of  Santa  CruK,  for  9  miles,  and  beyond  the  latter 
harbour.  To  avoid  them,  do  not  come  nearer  the  coast  than  4  miles,  or  in 
less  than  13  or  14  fathoms.     The  low  shore  affords  no  marks. 

BahiA  Santa  Cmi  and  BiUiia  Cabralia, — This  bay,  which  is  7  miles  long, 
and  2  miles  broad,  is  protected  by  a  line  of  reefe  parallel  with  the  cc»st,  and 
js,  next  to  Camamu,  the  best  anchorage  on  the  coast  bi4ween  Bahia  and  Rio 
Ilheos.  It  has,  however,  been  so  little  frequented  that  it  remained  nearly 
unknown  until  it  was  surveyed  by  Captain  Mouchez;,  in  1861.  It  is  an  eX' 
cellent  harbour,  and  vessels  drawing  from  10  to  12  ft.  water  can  enter  th6 
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liTer  at  high  water.  It  possesses,  besides,  some  historic  celebrity ;  for  here 
Pedro  Alyares  Cabral  landed  on  April  24,  1500,  two  days  after  the  discovery 
of  BrasU,  guying  the  name  Porto  Seguro  to  it,  since  transferred  to  the  bay  to 
the  South.  Fiye  different  reefs  lie  within  the  extreme  points  of  the  bay, 
leaving  five  entrances,  all  safe  but  the  northern  one.  At  1^  mile  S.E.  by  E. }  £. 
from  VermelAa  Pointy  the  South  point  of  the  bay,  is  Ina  Rocky  of  10  ft.,  which 
seldom  breaks.  The  coast  is  moderately  high,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  bay  is 
a  remarkable  depression,  through  which  the  river  passes ;  on  the  North  end  of 
the  southern  hill  is  the  white  church,  with  a  red  roof,  of  the  village  of  Santa 
CSnia,  the  best  land-mark.  It  is  in  lat  16**  17'  20"  S.,  long.  39**  1'  41*'  W.  On 
the  North  hill  is  a  large  isolated  tree. 

Ships  coming  here  from  the  North  can  make  the  Morros  de  Commandatuba; 
if  from  the  South,  a  good  landfall  is  Mount  Pascual,  and  the  high,  red  cliffs 
of  Porto  Seguro.  When  on  the  parallel  of  Santa  Crux,  the  opening  in  the 
hills  above  mentioned  may  be  seen  15  or  18  miles  off,  and  on  nearing  the 
church  a  large  tree  will  be  made  out.  If  the  weather  be  clear,  two  small  hills, 
0»  Irmaosy  18  or  20  miles  to  the  W.N.W.  of  the  port,  will  be  seen.  As  soon 
as  you  are  certain  of  your  position,  and  the  church  bears  W.N.W.  5  or  6 
miles,  run  in  W.N.W.  toward  the  village  itself,  and  it  will  lead  through  the 
best  channel  in  8  or  10  fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  and  to  the  northward  of  a 
buoy  on  the  Vermelha  Bank.  Then  steer  for  the  anchorage  off  the  river,  or 
in  ^e  Bay  of  Cabral.  The  sea  is  never  heavy  in  Santa  Cruz  Bay,  even  with 
S.E.  winds,  but  the  anchorage  in  Cabral  Bay  is  excellent ;  vessels  should  an- 
chor in  the  former  bay  when  the  wind  is  from  North  to  East.  The  trade  of 
this  place  is  of  little  importance. 

It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  S**  40* ;  springs  rise  about  6  ft. 
FOETO  SEQURO,  9  miles  S.S.W.  of  Santa  Cruz,  is  formed  by  a  reef  or  ledge 
of  rocks  that  extend  from  the  South  point  of  the  river  for  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  in  a  direction  parallel  with  the  land,  forming  a  natural  mole.  These 
rocks  are  dry  at  low  water,  and  terminate  abruptly,  appearing  again  faintly 
at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile ;  the  space  between  is  the  entrance  or  bar  of 
the  harbour,  over  which  there  is  a  depth  of  20  ft.  with  high  tides,  but  the 
depth  within  shoalens  to  12  ft.  The  last  may  be  considered  as  the  average 
depth  of  the  port.  The  bottom  is  of  fine  sand,  gradually  ascending  to  a  broad 
beach.  The  reef  to  the  northward  extends  for  upwards  of  4  miles  from  the 
coast,  leaving  a  narrow  and  winding  channel  leading  to  Porto  Seguro,  and  only 
used  by  small  steamers  with  good  pilots. 

On  entering,  the  view  of  the  country  is  delightful.  Near  the  water's  edge 
is  a  range  of  fishermen's  cottages,  shaded  with  waving  cocoa-nut  trees  in  fixmt, 
and  each  having  its  adjoining  orange  groimd.  To  the  northward  the  land  rises 
to  a  steep  hill,  which  is  ascended  by  a  winding  road,  leading  to  the  town, 
which  stands  upon  its  summit.  The  road  is  remarkable  by  its  reddish  colour, 
by  which  it  may  be  known  on  advancing  frt>m  the  offing.  The  streets  of  the 
town  are  sufficiently  broad  and  straight,  but  irregularly  disposed.  The  houses 
are  generally  of  one  story,  low,  and  ill  built.  The  churches,  of  whieh  there  are 
two,  are,  as  usual  in  Brasil,  the  best  buildings  in  the  place. 

On  the  banks  of  the  river,  below  the  town,  stands  a  village  of  the  same  ex- 
tent, containing  about  400  cabins  or  cottages,  and  3,000  inhabitants,  including 
slaves  and  Indians.     These  people  are  employed  solely  in  the  fishery  about  the 
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jBlet  aad  ro^ka  culled  the  Abrolbos,  The  principal  fish — the  garupa — u  a  large 
one,  of  the  aalraon  species,  which  is  anltcd  for  the  Bahia  market.  Notwiib- 
«taiidiiig  the  fcrtilit}*  of  the  adjacent  country,  it  is  difficult  to  procure  vegeu- 
blee  and  ftnit* 

llie  small  nrer  which  falls  into  the  port  has  only  IH  h,  over  the  bar  at 
tiigh  water,  and  within  H  ft.,  so  that  it  cannot  receive  large  Tessels.  Several 
bankfl,  besides,  extend  to  the  offing,  and  it  is  dangerous  to  attempt  to  enter 
without  a  pilot.  At  0  miles  distant  there  is  10  fathoms  of  water.  WKen  tlie 
church  at  Porto  Seguro  bears  northward  of  W.  by  N.,  it  may  be  steered  for, 
and  will  lead  to  the  anchorages  which  in  in  5|  to  6 J  fathoms,  good  holding 
ground,  with  the  church  bearing  W,N.W,,  and  the  red  cliffs  S.S.W. 

^k)^thwa^d  of  Porto  Seguro  the  coast  trends  to  8.  by  W.  ^  W,,  and  at  the 
distance  of  21  miles  is  the  chapel  of  No$sa  Sen^ora  da  JutUa,  It  b  very  ele- 
vated, and  its  white  walls,  m  contrast  with  the  tree*  beyond  it,  form  an  ex- 
cellent seamark.  Here  a  series  of  wooded  hilis  commences,  showing  con- 
spicuous red  cliifs,  140  to  160  ft.  in  height,  known  as  the  Barretras  do  Porto 
SeyurOt  eat  tending  for  3  miles  to  the  small  shallow  bay  of  Trancoso.  Here 
are  several  plantations,  and  the  countiy  appeara  delightful*  At  7  miles  farther 
•southward  is  Rto  do  Fmde  (Iliver  of  the  Father),  the  mouth  of  which  has  a 
dangerous  bar,  admitting  craft  drawing  8  ft. 

Tlie  coast  to  the  southward  of  Rio  Frade  runs  S.S.W*  for  4  miles  to 
Cape  Joacema  or  Insuacame^  remarkable  by  two  or  three  white  scarpe^l 
cliffs,  the  first  of  the  kind  seen  in  coming  from  the  North,  Two  reefs  Ue 
southward  of  the  cape,  but  within  these  reefs  the  shore  is  clear  of  danger,  and 
there  is  good  anchorage  for  small  Te«sel»,  and  better  than  that  of  Porto  Seguro, 
being  well  sheltered  from  all  winds.  At  3  miles  southward  of  Cape  Joaceiua 
is  the  entrance  to  the  Hio  Cramimuany  6  ft.  deep  at  high  wateT.  Vessels 
drawing  14  ft.  will  find  shelter  at  the  anchorages  of  lacomo  (Jgaceroa)  and 
Carminaon  (Cramirauan), 

MONTE  PASCAL,  or  Mount  Pascoal,  in  about  lat.  1G=*  53'  20'  S.,  long* 
J9°  24'  \V,,  rears  its  circular  white  head  to  the  height  of  1, 75 B  ft.,  and  is 
~eoDspicuous  to  a  great  dii^tance,  serving  as  a  pilot  mark  in  the  dangejt)Ujs 
navigation  to  the  Rio  C*ravelhas ;  for  all  along  tlie  coast  hereabout  is  an 
assemblage  of  reefs,  sunken  rocks,  and  shallows ;  yet  the  neighbouring  pilots 
conduct  vessels  so  skilfully  through,  that  few  accidents  happen. 

Mount  Pascal  was  the  finit  land  seen  on  the  coast  of  Brasil  by  Cabral,  on 
April  2l8tT  1500.  It  is  the  first  remarkable  mountain  which  ii*  presented  to 
view  from  the  sea  on  approaching  from  the  southward ;  it  makes  part  of  a 
group  of  hills,  extending  nearly  in  a  S.E.  and  N.W.  direction,  whereof  tlie 
aoutherumost  presents,  at  its  northern  extremity,  a  piton  in  fomi  of  a  large 
square  tower,  which  ennoot  be  mistaken. 

When  seen  from  the  East,  Mount  Pascal  appears  rounded  and  slightly  conical ; 
at  1 5  miles  from  shore  it  may  easily  be  recognised  from  its  elevation.,  and  the 
heights  surrounding  it,  which  may  be  seen  afar  off. 

La  Mame  B&hJl. — Off  this  part  of  the  coast  the  bank  of  soundings  has  not 
been  entirely  explored.  On  June  11th,  1865,  the  French  man-of-war  Lii 
Marne,  when  about  60  miles  from  land,  at  6 J**  a.m.,  observed  an  apparent 
change  in  the  coloiir  of  the  water,  soon  after  which  some  seaweed  was  passed. 
At  7**  20",  soundings  were  got  in  28  fathoms,  coral  and  gravel.     About  8^  30"* 
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the  lea  resumed  its  usual  colour ;  La  Mame^  therefore,  crossed  oyer  a  hank 
ahout  12  miles  long  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  true.  The  soundings  were  found  to 
he  in  lat.  le""  12'  S.,  long.  37"*  55'  W.,  and  a  cast  of  190  fathoms,  no  hottom, 
was  afterwards  had  in  lat.  16"*  41'  S.,  and  38^  23'  W.  (Monte  Video  Artillery 
Ground,  56**  14'  W.) 

The  ITACOLOMI  EEEFS,  an  irregular  assemhlage  of  rocks  and  sandy 
hanks,  of  which  several  are  imcoTcred  at  low  water,  extend  in  a  North  and 
South  direction,  7  miles,  and  4^  miles  hroad,  the  outer  edge  heing  5  to  6 
miles  from  the  coast,  and  steep -to.  From  the  North  extremity  of  the  hank. 
Mount  Pascal  hears  W.  J  S. ;  at  the  South  end  it  bears  W.  by  N.  i  N.  At 
their  outer  N.E.  point  the  white  cliffs  of  Cape  Joacema  bear  N.W.  By  keeping 
to  the  distance  of  10  to  13  miles  from  the  coast  you  will  avoid  all  danger,  and 
have  from  10  to  20  fitthoms  of  water.  At  16  miles  more  to  the  East  there  is 
80  frithoms. 

As  you  advance  to  the  land.  North  of  the  parallel  of  Mount  Pascal,  you  may 
approach  it  to  the  distance  of  3  miles,  where  the  depths  are  frt>m  10  to  22 
iathoms,  on  a  great  part  of  the  coast  northward. 

In  proportion  as  you  approach  Porto  Seguro,  on  coming  from  the  South,  the 
cli£&  appear  more  red,  and  the  woods  with  which  they  are  crowned  have  an 
admixture  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  which  tree  is  seldom  seen  more  to  the  South.  In 
proceeding  along,  you  pass  successively  before  the  entrances  (hardly  visible  4 
nules  off)  of  the  Cramimuan,  Josima,  Frados,  the  little  Bay  of  Trancoso,  and 
the  chapel  of  N.  S.  da  Judea,  an  excellent  mark  for  Porto  Seguro. 

Point  CarunbaOf  in  lat.  16°  52',  is  extremely  low  and  bare,  being  the  delta 
of  some  small  streams.  It  lies  facing  the  middle  of  the  Itacolomi  Reefii,  which 
it  approaches  so  closely  as  only  to  leave  a  channel  100  yards  broad,  with  8  to 
5  fitthoms,  but  which  is  only  fit  for  small  steamers,  well  piloted.  There  is  good 
shelter  to  the  South  of  the  point  inside  the  reefs,  for  vessels  drawing  12  ft. 
and  imder. 

From  Point  Corunbao  the  land  trends  to  the  S.W.,  and  then  S.  by  W.,  to 
Comoxatiba,  in  Int.  1 7^  6'  23"  S. ;  the  coast  being  formed  of  alternate  sandy 
beaches  and  red  cliffs,  and  a  chain  of  detached  reefs  lying  2  to  3  miles  off  it. 
Comoxatiba  is  a  small  harbour,  formed  by  a  break  in  the  reefs  bordering  the 
coast,  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  which  woidd  afford  good  shelter  to  a  few  vessels 
of  12  ft.  draught.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  village  of  Columbiana.  To 
the  South  of  this  commences  a  line  of  remarkable  red  clifis,  200  to  260  ft.  high. 
They  continue  to  within  2^  miles  of  Prado,  and  are  an  excellent  landmark. 
They  are  fronted  by  an  uninterrupted  line  of  reefr. 

Prado,  a  town  containing  about  1,000  inhabitants,  on  the  parallel  of 
17''  19^  20"  S.,  stands  to  the  North  of  the  entrance  of  the  liUle  Eiver  Jueurucu^ 
which  forms  an  opening  very  apparent  among  the  trees,  with  which  the  coast 
is  covered.  You  may  approach  this  embouchure  to  the  distance  of  3  miles, 
and  have  frt>m  9  to  13  fathoms  of  water,  bottom  of  sand  and  oaze  ;  and  this 
depth  continues,  along  shore,  as  far  as  3  miles  to  the  North  of  Comoxatiba. 
The  coimtry  is  fertile,  and  wood  and  salt-fish  are  exported.  Vessels  drawing 
8  ft.  can  cross  the  bar,  and  pilots  may  be  had. 

Prado  Beef,  a  small  bank  of  coral  and  sand,  which  uncovers  at  low  water, 
lies  3  miles  East  of  the  Borra  do  Prndo.  There  is  a  clear  channel  inside  it. 
At  3  miles  S.S.E.  of  it  is  Guarat%ba4  Eee/^  somewhat  larger,  with  a  sand- 
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bunk  which  stretches  for  3  miles  to  the  southward  of  it*  There  is  a  lO-H. 
chaimel  iimde  it, 

Timbebas  Eeef  properly  forms  a  part  of  the  Abrolhos  Group,  but  it  is 
more  convenient  to  describe  it  here.  It  is  considered  to  be  the  most  diui' 
gerouB  of  all  the  reefs,  because  there  are  no  marks  to  clear  it  on  the  low, 
uniform  coast.  The  centre  of  the  reef  U  12  nnlea  E.N.E.  from  the  village  of 
Alcoba^a,  and  13  miles  E.S.E.  from  the  Darra  do  Prado.  When  Mount  Pasokl 
can  be  seen,  it  bears  N.W.  by  N.  |  N.  from  its  centre.  The  coral  patches  in 
the  centre  dry  at  low  water.  The  sounding  lead  is  of  littio  use  in  indicating 
its  neighbourhood.  It  extends  for  3  miles  in  a  N,W.  and  S,E.  direction,  with 
its  outer  ed^  12  miles  from  the  shore. 

The  CoaU  to  the  southward  of  Prado  trends  to  S.  J  E.,  and  at  about  6  miles 
from  it  is  the  low  point  of  Ouarattbas  ;  6  miles  farther  is  Aleoba^a  ;  and  10 
miles  beyond  this  is  Fonta  Baiea,  There  arc  a  few  points  remarkable  on  this 
uniform  and  low  coast.  The  chief  are  the  large  clump  of  trees  at  the  Barra 
do  Prado ;  the  Fincudo,  a  large  and  remarkable  round  tree,  in  lat  17°  dd'^and 
the  tree  on  the  North  side  of  the  Rio  Caravelhas,  in  lat.  17^  43'. 

Alcoha^a^  an  Indian  village,  is  in  lat.  17"^  32'.  The  mouth  of  the  little  river 
Itanhem  is  2  miles  to  the  South  of  it.  To  the  South  of  it  an  extensive  sand- 
bank bars  all  access  to  the  coast  as  far  as  Bolea  Point. 

Balca,  or  Baleine  (^Vhale),  Point,  lat.  IT  41',  is  low  and  wooded.  It 
forms  the  North  point  of  the  Rio  Caravelhas,  and  olf  it  the  sand-bank  ex- 
tends for  4  miles.  A  ^agtta^T  for  signals,  and  two  red-roofed  houses,  stand  on 
the  point. 

ABROLHOS  EOCKS.— OS*  this  part  of  the  coast  lie  the  formerly-dreaded 
Abrolhos  Rocks  (Abrolhos.  i.e.  ''  open  your  eyes,**  Portuguese),  and  their 
numerous  reefs.  They  were  all  partially  suncyed  by  Admiral  Roussin,  but 
were  more  completely  examined  by  Capt  Mouchea,  in  1861,  From  the 
ignorance  of  their  character  and  extent,  and  the  danger  in  approaching  them, 
they  were  generally  avoided,  but  this  was  a  serious  inconvenience  to  the  grow- 
ing trade  of  the  Brasilians ;  therefore,  the  later  survey  has  done  very  much 
service  in  removing  this  uncertainty,  and  also  by  showing  that  they  aflbrd 
good  shelter  to  vessels  in  case  of  need,  when  about  midway  between  Bahia 
and  Rio  Janeiro. 

The  Abrolhos  consist  of  five  or  six  groups  of  coral  ree£i,  which  stand  on  the 
bank  of  soundings,  and  reach  to  40  miles  o^T  shore.  All  these  reefs  rbe  per- 
pendicularly from  a  nearly  uniform  depth  of  11  to  12  fathoms.  The  coral 
patches  are  more  crowded  on  the  centre  than  on  the  outside  of  the  ree&.  The 
outer  edges  being  so  steep,  render  them  extremely  dangerous* 

The  depth  is  frequently  greater  close  up  to  the  edges  of  the  coral  than  farther 
off.  They  uncover  about  18  inches  to  3  feet  at  low  water.  The  outer  masse* 
of  coral  are  called  ChapeiroenSy  a  Portuguese  name  for  a  large  hat,  but  they 
rather  resemble  mushrooms,  from  their  summits  being  much  larger  than  their 
bases.  The  coral  formations  themselves  are  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  resemble 
the  most  elegant  plants  and  flowers. 

The  Abrolhos,  or  Santa  Barbara  lileti,  are  five  in  number,  and  are  30 
miles  distant,  and  out  of  sight  of  land.  Santa  Barbara^  on  which  is  the  light- 
house, is  the  chief;  it  is  1,600  yards  long,  and  350  yards  broad,  and  has  several 
hillocks  100  to  130  ft.  high.     Near  its  West  point  is  Eedtmda,  131  a.  hitrh. 
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nith  a  13-ft.  channel  between.  To  the  South  of  this,  and  connected  by  a  reef, 
18  Seriba^  80  ft.  high,  on  the  West  point  of  which  ig  the  only  shrub  on  the  group, 
a  seriba,  from  which  it  is  named. 

A  small  islet  or  rock,  Guariia,  lies  northward  of  the  East  end  of  Santa 
Barbara.  S.£.  Isle  is  one-third  of  a  mile  long,  and  narrow,  lying  a  mile  South 
of  the  principal  islet.     Between  them  is  the  anchorage  in  northerly  winds. 

Innumerable  sea  birds  cover  the  islets  with  their  nests  and  eggs,  but  none 
of  these  birds  are  fit  to  eat.  Turtle  at  times  have  been  found,  but  not  so 
frequently  as  the  solitude  of  the  place  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  Sea  salt, 
perfectly  crystallized,  is  found  in  several  places,  and  a  small  quantity  of  fresh 
water  filters  down  to  the  base  at  the  North  point  of  the  northern  islet  after 
rmns. 

The  UOHTKOUSE,  the  chief  distinguishing  object  on  the  Abrolhos,  stands 
on  the  East  end  of  the  island  of  Sauta  Barbara,  on  its  highest  part  It  is  a 
circular  iron  tower,  ^1  fL  high,  and  painted  white,  Airrounded  by  a  dwelling, 
and  surmounted  by  a  bronze  lantern.  The  Hght  is  a  revolving  bright  light, 
attaining  its  greatest  brilliancy  every  minute,  elevated  189  ft.  above  the  sea, 
and  visible  in  clear  weather  at  the  distance  of  17  miles.  The  JIaeh  lasts  11 
seconds,  but  within  7  miles  a  faint  continuous  light  is  seen ;  when  within  S 
miles  westward  of  Redonda  Islet,  the  light  is  obscured  for  a  small  sector  by 
the  summit  of  that  islet.  The  position  of  the  eastern  summit  of  the  island,  as 
giT^  in  the  notice,  is  lat.  17°  67'  42"  S.,  long.  38''  41'  SO"  W. 

Anchorage. — ^The  four  islets  form  a  small  basin  of  5  or  6  cables  in  diameter, 
with  7  to  10  fathoms,  sand  and  broken  coral,  and  good  holding  ground,  with 
the  lighthouse  bearing  N.E.,  half  a  mile  distant.  It  is  perfectly  sheltered,  ex- 
cept from  winds  between  South  and  W.S.  W.  When  those  blow,  the  anchorage 
to  the  North  of  the  lighthouse  island  may  be  taken,  with  the  lighthouse 
bearing  S.E.  by  S.  \  S.  about  6  cables  distant,  in  7^  fadioms,  fine  sand  and 
shells.  It  should  be  remembered  that  around  each  islet  the  coral  reefe  extend 
some  distance,  especially  on  their  West  sides. 

The  Parcel  das  Abrolhos  lies  outside  the  islets,  and  is  the  easternmost  of 
the  group.  It  is  a  coral  bank,  nearly  9  miles  in  extent  North  and  South,  and 
from  2^  to  3  miles  broad.  Abreast  about  the  centre  of  the  inner  face  is  the 
cluster  of  the  Abrolhos  Islets ;  between  them  is  a  narrow  channel,  in  which 
are  several  shallow  banks.  The  Parcel  is  composed  of  coral  patches,  of  small 
extent,  quite  perpendicular,  and  which  neither  show  nor  break,  except  towards 
the  centre  of  the  reef.  It  is  possible,  in  a  well-managed  steamer,  in  fine  weather, 
and  with  the  sun  astern,  to  thread  a  passage  over  the  bank  between  the  detached 
masses  of  coral ;  but  were  it  not  for  the  lighthouse,  its  neighbourhood  would 
be  most  dangerous  at  night. 

The  Parcel  das  Paredes  lies  to  the  N.W.  of  the  islets,  and  forms  the  West 
side  of  the  Abrolhos  Chaimel.  The  Parcel  das  F^uredes  (or  wall-reef)  is  of  an 
irregular  rectangular  form,  15  miles  long  N.  by  E.  and  S.  by  W.,  and  6}  to  9 
miles  broad.  It  is  surroimded  in  all  directions  by  detached  coral  patches  and 
chapeiroens,  except  in  the  North,  where  there  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity, 
for  here  it  terminates  in  a  bank  of  coral,  raised  3  or  4  ft.  above  low  water,  and 
which  has  8  to  10  fathoms  close  up  to  it.  This  part  is  called  Pedra  Lixa  (seal 
rock).  To  the  S.E.  of  the  Pedra  Lixa,  and  connected  with  it,  are  some  large 
S.  A.O.  3  I 
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Mount  Pascal  to  the  S.W.  or  W.S.W.,  when  in  about  lat.  16"  40'.  This  will 
certify  the  position  of  the  ship.  Being  some  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the 
meridian  of  the  islets,  and  in  lats.  17''  15'  and  H**  20',  the  northern  edge  of  the 
bank  of  soundings  will  be  found.  Some  miles  fitrther  the  depths  diminish  firom 
30  to  20  and  16  fiithoms ;  and  when  in  lat  17**  55'  the  Calladat  Shoals,  coral 
banks  of  6  to  8  &thoms  may  be  met  with  ;  the  outermost  is  22  miles  N.E.  by 
N.  ^  N.  from  the  lighthouse,  and  the  innermost  is  16  miles,  or  within  sight 
of  the  light.  Then  steer  to  the  westward,  and  bear  to  the  southward,  so  as  to 
pass  2  or  8  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  b'ghthouse. 

In  coming  from  the  southward  the  soundings  will  be  found  to  decrease  regu- 
larly towards  the  shore.  At  30  to  45  miles  South  of  the  Abrolhos  there  is  1 1 
fathoms  at  10  miles  offshore,  16  fathoms  at  25  miles,  and  22  fitthoms  at  85 
miles.  Steer  so  as  to  be  in  22  fathoms,  when  in  Ut.  18"  35'  or  18"  40^,  and 
then  the  light  will  soon  be  made  out  by  steering  to  N.E.  by  N.,  keeping  in 
that  depth.  As  soon  as  you  gain  sight  of  the  lighthouse  the  depth  will  decrease 
from  22  to  19  and  16  fathoms,  and  in  the  channel  to  from  9  to  11  fathoms. 
By  keeping  in  the  depth  of  22  fathoms,  till  the  light  is  well  made  out,  you 
will  be  safe  from  the  Poppa  Verde,  the  dangerous  16-ft.  spot  on  the  S.W.  side 
of  the  channel. 

In  passing  outside  the  Abrolhos,  the  only  guide  to  keep  clear  of  the  dangerous 
Parcel  das  Abrolhos  is  a  just  estimate  of  the  distance  from  the  islets.  To  do 
this  by  the  eye  alone  is  manifestly  difficult,  and  would  be  very  hazardous  with 
many.  The  reef  stretches  for  4  miles  to  the  East  and  N.E.  of  the  islets,  and 
to  6  miles  to  the  S.S.E.  The  soundings  outside  are  very  irregular,  and  afford 
but  little  guide. 

The  group  of  islets  is  nearly  of  a  circular  form,  and  it  will  be  found  that  in 
all  directions  between  North,  East,  and  South,  you  will  be  at  least  8  miles 
from  the  reef,  and  8  or  9  miles  from  the  lighthouse,  so  long  as  the  afujfle  sub- 
tended by  the  whole  group  is  not  less  than  V  or  7"  15'.  It  will  suffice  then, 
for  security,  to  measure  this  angle  with  the  sextant  frtmi  time  to  time,  and 
steer  accordingly. 

The  channel  between  the  coast  and  the  reefii  may  be  taken  by  a  steamer 
with  much  adyantage  under  favourable  circumstances,  aided  by  the  chart  and 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  marks.  But  as  this  would  be  difficult  to  convey  in 
words,  it  must  be  left  to  those  aids. 

The  ABROLHOS,  or  BEASIL  BAHKS,  which  form  either  a  continuous 
range  or  a  series  of  detached  flats  (for  they  have  not  been  completely  examined), 
are  placed  on  the  charts  as  the  Hotspur,  the  Victoria,  the  Pilot  Bank,  &c. 
These  banks,  which  lie  between  lat.  16"  and  22"  S.,  and  between  long.  30"  W., 
and  the  coast,  are  not  perfectly  known.  They  have  been  previously  described 
on  pp.  231 — 233.  All  these  banks  have  one  characteristic,  that  of  having  a 
hard  coralline  crust,  and  also  of  being  very  steep-to. 

Baron  Boussin  has  said  that  an  oazy  or  muddy  bottom  is  rarely  found  on  the 
ground  of  the  Abrolhos,  the  presence  of  oaze  in  the  soundings  being  a  certain 
indication  that  you  arc  without  the  shoals.  He  found  no  part  without  a  large 
mixtiu-e  of  sand  and  broken  madrepore  or  bits  of  coral,  and  in  the  interior  channel 
only ;  and  he  adds  that  the  quality  of  the  bottom,  most  common  around  the 
Abrolhos,  is  a  whitish  sandstone,  composed  of  the  debris  of  madrepores,  and 
of  a  greater  or  less  consistence ;  sometimes  this  stone  is  very  firm,  combined 
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of  cand  and  rock,  mostly  to  tbe  N.E.  of  the  islet*.  Nearer  to  these,  fraai 
8.8*  W.  to  N.E.  by  the  West,  the  bottom  consists  of  ground  like  white  mortair, 
in  which  the  anchor  penetrntiL's  but  little,  though  it  holds  fast. 

In  the  ncigbbotirhood  of  the  Abrolhos  you  hare  coral  bottom  j  after  poMniig 
them  at  the  distance  of  30  miles  North  or  South,  you  will  hare  a  bottom  of 
light  brown  Hand  and  shells.  The  current  sets  strong  over  the  shoals  in  a 
S.8.W.  direction.  About  30  miles  westward  of  the  islands  we  found  a  current 
setting  at  the  rate  of  20  miles  a  day  ;  no  doubt  with  hesTy  northerly  winds 
they  arc  much  stronger,  as  the  currents  on  the  coast  are  much  influenced  by 
the  winds.  When  the  Abrolhos  Islands  bear  S,W.  by  S.  J  S.,  they  appear 
like  two  hillocks  with  high  table  land  inside  of  them.  The  soundings  are 
&0IU  14  to  16  ikthoms,  broken  shells  and  bottom  rook  resembling  coral. — 
Mr.  J^f^ry. 


IV.— THE  COAST  FEOM  THE  ABROLHOS  TO  CAPE  FRIO. 


CAEAVELHAS,  or  CaravelUs. — Punta  Balea,  with  its  flagstaff  and  houses, 
to  the  N.W.  of  the  entrance  of  the  Rio  Caravelhas,  has  been  before  noticed. 
It  is  in  lat.  17''  41'  34''  S.,  long.  S9'^  6'  8'  W.  Beyond  the  point  the  coast  turns 
abruptly  to  the  S.W.  for  3  miles  to  the  entrance  of  the  Rio  Caravelhas,  The 
North  bank  is  well  marked  by  the  line  of  white  houses  of  the  Tillage  of  ArmQ^ao^ 
the  centre  of  the  whale  flahery  of  all  these  coasts.  Behind  this  line  of  houses 
in  a  remarkable  tree,  which  serves  as  a  land  mark. 

The  South  point  of  the  river  is  a  narrow  strip  of  sand,  called  Punta  da  Sul^ 
which  is  also  marked  by  a  flagstaff;  but  the  patrao  of  the  bar  has  his  post  on] 
Punta  Balea.     The  channels  to  the  river  are  across  the  extensive  sand -banks  ' 
lying  off  it.  There  are  three  of  them  narrow,  shallow,  and  crooked — the  North, 
South,  and  East  bars,  all  buoyed,  of  which  the  latter  is  the  best.  It  is  beaconed 
with  spar  buoys,  which  are  shifted  occasionally,  and  well  kept  up.     The  outer 
one,  which  is  seldom  removed,  and  is  forked  or  double,  bears  about  E.  J  N, 
from  Punta  do  Sul,  and  ^  miles  S.E.  by  S.  i  8.  fi-om  the  flagstaff  on  Punta  i 
Balea.     The  depth  in  the  channel  is  14  ft.  at  high  water  springs,  and  7  J  ft.  at  I 
low  water.     The  other  passes  are  also  marked  by  beacons,  but  all  require  thel 
greatest  care  under  efficient  pilots. 

The  whale  fishery  is  still  pursued  here,  though  the  fish  are  annually  becom- 
ing scarctT.  The  Abrolhos  is  the  chief  field,  and  they  are  towed  to  the  Arroa^ao  ' 
to  be  tried  out.     The  to'^vn  of  Caravelhas,  5  mile.^  up  the  river,  was  formerly 
quite  unimportant,   but  is   now   getting  to  be  busy  and  populous  since  the| 
establishment  of  the  railway.    Fresh  water  may  be  got  at  half  a  mile  abore  1 
town.     The  principal  exports  are  coffee  and  farina. 

Colonel  W.  M.  Roberta,  in  18S1, reports  as  follows: — "Therein  a  Terylarge| 
sand-bar  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Caravellas  eatuan,-,  exti'tnling  out  4  mileaj 
from  the  general  coast  line*     It  has  four  channels  through  it,  but  only  two,  tha 
N.E.  and  the  S.E.  channels,  are  generally  used  by  ocean  vessels.  Both  of  these^^ 
f-id  ako  a  channel  called  Ah^odot  (a  branch  from  the  S.E.  channel j,  are  kept 
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well  marked  with  stakes.  At  high  water  spring  tides,  the  least  depth  in  the 
N.E.  channel  is  14  ft.,  the  general  depth  being  16^  ft.  In  the  S.E.  channel 
the  least  depth  is  17  ft  for  a  very  short  distance.  Vessels  drawing  17  ft.  have 
passed  through.  A  vessel  drawing  17  ft.  was  in  port  in  May,  1881,  loaded 
with  rails  for  the  railway  now  in  course  of  construction  from  the  interior  of 
Minas  Geraes  to  the  Bahia  seaboard. 

••  Inside  of  the  bar  is  a  magnificent  harbour,  perfectly  protected,  more  than 
half  a  mile  wide,  and  6  miles  long  from  the  river's  mouth  to  the  upper  part 
of  the  city  of  Caravdlas,  and  from  23  to  33  ft.  deep,  in  many  places  deeper. 
The  terminal  station  of  the  Bahia  and  Minas  Railway  has  been  recently  esta- 
blished on  the  left  bank  of  the  estuary,  4  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  about  2 
miles  below  the  city  of  CaraveUas.  In  front  of  the  station  there  is  a  roomy, 
wfe  anchorage,  in  6  fathoms  at  low  tide.  Deep  water  continues  some  distance 
above  CaraveUas. 

**  The  railway  compan3r'8  contractor  has  an  excellent  steam-tug  ready  to  tow 
vessels  m  and  out  through  the  bar  under  the  guidance  of  an  experienced 
pilot" — Nautical  Magazine,  September,  1881,  p.  711. 

At  14  miles  south-westward  of  Caravelhas  is  ^e  Barra  da  Fi^osa,  the  mouth 
of  the  little  Bio  Perohipe,  with  the  small  village  of  Vi^osa  3  or  4  miles  from 
the  entrance,  which  will  admit  vessels  of  8  ft.  draught.  Pilots  are  at  hand. 
At  18  or  20  miles  up  the  river  is  one  of  those  unsuccessful  German  colonies 
which  were  attempted  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  called  Leopoldina,  and  produces 
a  little  coffee,  &c.  San  Jose  do  Porto  AUgre  is  15  miles  beyond  Vigosa.  It 
is  easily  seen  from  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Mucury,  which  will  only 
admit  coasters  drawing  8  ft.  and  under,  with  pilots,  but  is  navigable  within  for 
60  or  60  miles. 

To  the  southward  of  this  the  coast  is  low,  and  quite  uninhabited.  There  is 
nothing  remarkable  to  distinguish  any  point,  with  the  exception  of  the  red 
clifib  of  Barreiras  de  Velha,  and  some  peculiar  white  spots  on  Punta  Lengol,  2 
miles  southward ;  it  is  generally  safe  to  approach  within  2  or  3  miles. 

San  Mathao. — ^The  village  at  the  entrance  of  the  little  river  of  San  Matheo 
is  32  miles  S.  by  W.  J  W.  of  San  Jo86  do  Porto  Alegre,  but  little  advantage 
can  be  gained  by  coming  to  the  bar  of  this  place.  The  difficulty  of  the  entrance, 
wherein  there  is  only  5  ft.  of  water  in  the  ordinary  high  tides,  and  9  ft.  on  the 
syzigies,  does  not  allow  access  to  any  but  very  small  vessels  ;  and  the  breakers, 
which  constantly  appear  at  the  mouth,  render  the  navigation  dangerous,  even 
to  canoes.  The  people  of  the  country  get  over  this  sort  of  passage  only  with 
punts,  drawing  very  little  water,  or  on  the  rafts  called  jangadas,  formed  by 
uniting  four  or  five  pieces  of  timber,  surmounted  by  a  cotton  sail. 

The  entrance  forms  a  small  opening,  with  breakers  on  either  side,  within 
which  may  be  seen  among  the  trees  the  masts  of  boats.  It  is  said  that  in  fine 
weather  you  may  sec  to  some  distance  into  the  interior,  and  at  a  little  to  the 
South  of  the  bar  three  small  downs,  of  which  the  middle  one  is  the  highest, 
and  which  serve  as  a  mark  from  the  eastward,  then  appearing  as  one.  The  bar 
is  in  lat.  18°  38'  8.,  long.  39"  36'  60".  The  town  which  beats  its  name  b  about 
15  miles  from  the  entrance. 

At  105  miles  to  the  southward  from  the  bar  of  San  Matheo  is  Point  Tubarao, 
on  the  North  side  of  the  bay  of  Espirito  Santo,  The  coast  between,  generally 
low  and  sandy,  is  broken  by  the  mouths  of  the  small  rivers  named  Rio  Sicca, 
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Rio  Doce^  HeU  Ma^oi^  and  CaraKipe^  which  are  all  ttnimportant  to  nartgaton. 

No  danger  la  to  be  apprehended  on  this  coast  until  you  reach  Tubarao,  from 
which  point  a  reef  of  rocks  exteiids  to  the  distance  of  7  cablee ;  with  this  cr- 
ception*  and  when  near  the  bank  off  the  bar  of  the  Rio  Doce,  you  may  ap- 
proach any  ptirt  of  the  coast.  At  2  or  3  miles  off,  whether  adrancing  from  tbe 
North  or  the  South,  the  depths  are  from  20  to  9  fathoms,  bottom  of  maH, 
mLxed  with  graveU  oaze,  madrepores,  and  broken  shells. 

Bio  Secca. — The  bar  of  the  Rio  Secca  is  32  miles  to  the  southward  of  that 
of  San  Matlieo*  and  presents  only  a  small  opening  between  the  trees  on  the 
coast.  It  is  probable  that  this  rirex  exists  only  during  rainy  weather,  and  the 
supposition  seems  coniimied  by  the  only  information  obtained  concerning  iL 

EIO  DOCE.— The  entrance  of  the  Rio  Doce  lies  in  kt.  19^  36*  57 '  S-,  long. 
Z^*'  46'  W.,  29  miles  to  the  S.S.W.  of  the  Rio  Secca.  It  is  said  to  extend  &r 
up  the  country,  but  its  entrance  is  too  small  to  admit  large  vessels ;  it,  how- 
ever, appears  like  a  large  open  s|)acc  between  the  trees  with  which  the  coast 
is  covered.  A  bank  of  red  sand  extends  from  each  of  its  two  points,  and  tilt 
entrance  is  again  obstructed  by  another  bank  of  sand,  which  rises  above  water, 
llic  northern  point  extends  out  a  little  more  than  the  other,  and  has  on  it  a 
large  house. 

When  over  the  bar,  you  enter  a  noble  and  spacious  basin,  in  which  are  some 
islands,  and  on  the  South  side  of  which  is  a  village  named  Cuartelda  Regtncia- 
AutjHuta^  the  houses  of  which  are  visible  from  sea.  There  are  large  wurehouaes 
for  the  merchandise  which  passes  up  and  down  the  Rio  Doce,  which  is  one  of 
the  most  importtint  rivers  of  BrasiL 

From  the  bar  of  the  Rio  Doce  to  Ponta  do  Tuharao^  or  Shark*s  Point*  the 
distance  is  about  47  miles,  and  the  general  trend,  with  some  infections, 
S.W.  J  S.  Great  part  of  the  coast  is  low,  covered  with  trees,  and  the  shore 
tH  of  red  sand  ;  but  all  the  interior,  from  the  Rio  Stin  Matheo,  gradually  rises 
to  the  westward,  and  for  30  milea  northward  from  Point  Tubarao  the  land  is 
more  elevated  down  to  the  shores  ;  it  is  only  to  the  northward  of  the  Rio  Doce 
that  the  country,  viewed  from  the  sea,  appears  entirely  flat,  and  it  does  not 
change  this  appearance  till,  in  proceeding  northward,  you  reach  the  o&ig  of 
Mount  Pascal,  a  distance  of  more  than  160  miles. 

There  are  only  two  small  villages  standing  on  the  coast  between  the  beach 
nnd  the  interior  marshes,  between  the  Rio  Doce  and  the  Serra  dos  Aymor^, 
n»  the  higJi  landa  to  the  southward  are  called.     The  first  is  a  small  military 
post  a  few  miles  to  the  South,  culled  the    Guar  hi   Combaio;  the  next  is  the  ^M 
Jiincho^  1 3  miles  from  the  Rto  Doce.  ^H 

The  Serra  dm  A^morei  are  excellent  land  marks  while  sailing  within  dght 
of  land.  The  first  summits  vii^ible  from  sea  are  a  line  of  low  conical  hummock, 
slightly  flattened,  commencing  in  lat.  19"^  30',  and  increasing  in  elevation  to 
the  South.  Mount  Mucurata,  in  lat.  19^  61,  is  the  loftiest  of  the  chain,  and 
is  2,723  ft.  high,  seen  65  or  60  miles  off.  It  has  a  triple  summit,  which  makes 
it  appear  like  Mcstre  Alviirez,  particularly  from  the  N-E.,  but  no  mistake  can 
arise,  as  this  is  surrounded  by  other  hills,  and  the  latter  stands  alone.  Mount 
fJamello,  lat.  19''  57',  and  1,739  ft.  high,  stands  alone  on  the  plain  between  the 
sea  and  the  Ay  mures  chain 

Mount  Mettre  Alvarez,  by  abbreviation  Meaiialvi,  in  lat.  20'*  9",  height 
d,215  ft.,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  land  marks  on  the  whole  coast  o£ 
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BrasQ.  It  stands  quite  alone,  near  the  sea,  and  its  steep  sides  are  clothed 
with  a  dense  forest,  among  which  are  large  quantities  of  the  tree  producing 
the  fiimous  balsam  of  Peru.  It  is  an  extinct  volcano,  and  shows  in  some 
directions  a  flat  summit. 

The  Barra  de  Santa  Cruz,  in  lat  19^  55',  is  easily  made  out  by  the  neigh- 
bouring mountains,  and  by  the  Tillage  of  Aldeia  Velha  at  its  moutii.  The  bar 
has  only  7  or  8  ft.  on  it  at  high  water.  The  Barra  tP  Almeida,  in  lat.  20"  S' 
is  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Beis  MagoB,  quite  impassable.  The  Barra  Carahipe, 
in  lat.  20°  9',  is  on  the  same  parallel  with  Mestre  Alvarez,  but  is  also  useless  ; 
the  same  with  the  Barra  Carapebou,  in  lat.  20°  13'.  A  shoal,  which  breaks  at 
times  with  perhaps  20  to  30  ft.  water,  lies  off  here,  with  Mestre  Alvarez  bear- 
ing N.  62**  W.,  and  Mount  Moreno  S.  51**  W.,  at  2J  miles  S.  75**  E.  from  the 
Barra  de  Carapebou. 

ESPIBITO  8AHT0,  or  Port  Viotoria.— The  entrance  of  this  bay  may  be 
readily  known,  in  advancing  either  from  the  North  or  the  South,  by  conspicuous 
marks,  seen  from  the  offing.  These  are  two  mountains,  whereof  the  one,  situate 
on  the  South  point  of  the  bay,  is  named  Monte  Moreno  (689  ft.) ;  and  the  other, 
North  of  the  bay,  is  Mestre  Alvaro,  before  mentioned,  which  the  pilots  pro- 
nounce Mestialv6. 

light — On  the  hill  of  Santa  Luzia,  about  half  a  mile  £.  by  N.  from  the 
highest  peak  of  Mount  Moreno,  and  on  the  South  side  of  Espirito  Santo  Bay, 
is  a  lighthouse,  which  exhibits,  at  an  elevation  of  66  ft.,  a  fixed  bright  light, 
visible  in  clear  weather  for  12  miles. 

Mount  Moreno  is  conical,  and  partly  wooded,  but  devoid  of  verdure  on  the 
eastern  side,  and  it  may  be  seen,  in  clear  weather,  at  30  miles  off.  Its  base 
forms,  on  the  North,  the  South  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  River  of  Espirito 
Santo  At  2  miles  S.E.  ^  S.  of  it  are  two  rocks  of  unequal  size,  named  the 
Facotes,  surrounded  by  a  reef ;  and  at  about  half  a  mile  W.  by  S.  from  Mount 
Moreno  is  the  Morro  of  Nossa  Senhora  da  Penha,  a  rocky  hill,  452  ft.  high, 
on  the  summit  of  which  is  a  handsome  convent  of  the  same  name,  in  lat. 
20**  19'  23"  S.,  long.  40°  16'  12"  W.,  visible  15  miles  off. 

This  convent  and  church  are  very  celebrated  in  Brasil.  It  was  commenced 
by  a  zealous  Spanish  priest  in  1558,  and  in  1575  tradition  says  it  was  finished 
in  a  single  night  by  angels,  who  transported  the  stones  on  their  wings.  It  has 
a  great  fame  for  removing  incurable  maladies,  and  a  constant  train  of  pilgrims 
come  hither  with  abundant  offerings. 

At  a  mile  N.  by  £.  of  the  town  of  Victoria  is  the  Frade  Leopardo,  a  needle- 
shaped  peak,  1,250  ft.  high,  and  of  singular  appearance. 

Two  islets,  situate  at  a  short  distance  to  the  northward  of  Monte  Moreno, 
occupy  a  great  part  of  the  harbour  of  Espirito  Santo.  Three  reefs  lie  to  the 
eastward  of  Monte  Moreno :  the  first,  Balea  Beef,  lies  1 }  cable  N.E.  of  the 
North  extremity  of  Mount  Moreno.  Cavallo  Beef  lies  3  J  cables  N.E.  by  E. 
of  Sta.  Luzia  Point  light ;  and  another  dangerous  reef  lies  half  a  mile  E.N.E. 
from  the  last  named.     ITiey  are  each  surrounded  by  deep  water. 

Although  in  appearance  an  excellent  harbour,  it  is  not  so  useful  as  it  seems* 
for  between  the  South  islet,  called  Boi  (which  has  a  house  on  its  summit),  and 
the  foot  of  Mount  Moreno,  there  is  a  bar,  over  which  a  vessel  drawing  18}  ft. 
can  cross  at  high  water  springs  ;  those  of  over  19  or  20  ft.  cannot  cross  the 
bar  at  all.    Within  this  it  opens  into  a  magnificent  harbour,  with  4  to  10  fit- 
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thonLS  depth  ueaj*1y  up  to  the  town  of  Victoria*  nearly  8  miles  from  the  entrance, 
lliere  is  an  excellent  anchorage  between  the  two  buoys  lying  oif  the  N*W.  aide 
of  Mount  Moreno- 

To  a  atranger,  the  best  anchorage  appeare  to  be  without  the  entrance^  in  13 

or  13  fathoms,  whence  the  college  at  Victoria  will  be  in  a  line  with  the  northern 

base  of  Mount  Moreno.     Here  you  will  hare  a  bottom  of  oB*e,  good  holding 

,  ground,  and  be  a  mile  without  all  danger  j  and  ¥nll  be  in  a  line  of  direction 

for  proceeding  upward,  with  the  assistance  of  a  pilot. 

At  3  miles  above  the  town  of  Victoria,  and  even  in  the  town,  verj  good 
.water  may  be  obtained >  At  the  habitations  on  shore  you  may  also  procure 
]  wood,  cattle»  and  an  abundance  of  fruiti*  of  the  country.  The  climate  of  this 
.town  is  not  very  wholesome,  the  height  of  the  mountains  and  lands  around, 
and  the  great  cut  of  the  river,  on  the  North  shore  of  which  the  town  is  built 
accounting  for  this  condition.  At  about  half  a  mile  eastward  of  the  meridian 
of  the  town  is  a  large  conical  hill,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  named 
FoQ  de  A^ucar  (Sugar-loaf}^  446  ft.,  for  which  you  steer  on  entering  the 
river,  so  soon  as  you  have  doubled  Mount  Moreno. 

In  entering  this  harbour,  the  first  danger  to  be  aToided  is  the  outer  reef, 
which  has  not  more  than  9  or  10  ft.  water  over  it  It  is  just  cleared  to  South 
by  brbging  the  pe^k  Frade  Leopards  open  southward  of  the  house  on  Boi 
Islet  W,  by  N*  J  N.  It  is  cleared  to  the  North  by  keeping  the  church  or 
convent  on  the  summit  of  Nossa  Scnhora  da  Penh  a  well  open  North  of  Mount 
Moreno  W.S.W,  Having  passed  tliis,  steer  for  the  middle  of  the  entrance 
between  Boi  and  Moimt  Moreno,  avoiding  the  C^vallo  and  Balea  Ree&  on  the 
South  side,  and  the  shoal  water  ofl'  the  foot  of  the  mount.  A  narrow  channel 
between  Balea  Bock  and  Moreno  Point  having  13  ft.  water,  is  often  w»ed  by 
the  pilots.  Having  passed  Balea  Rock,  the  route  is  along  the  South  shore; 
two  buoys  mark  the  channel  over  the  bar,  the  deepest  water  being  southward 
of  them,  but  too  much  dependence  must  not  be  pkeed  on  their  being  in  posi- 
tion. A  beacon  marks  the  edge  of  the  shoal  water  in  the  bay  of  ViUa  Veha, 
and  one  is  moored  off  St.  Joao's  Battery  near  the  town. 

llie  town  of  Victoria,  the  capital  of  the  province,  tind  built  like  an  amphi- 
theatre, on  the  North  side  of  the  river,  contains  about  5,000  inhabitants.  It  ia 
visited  by  two  lines  of  coasting  steamers,  bul  is  not  of  much  importance.  The 
population  of  the  province  amounted  to  82,137  in  1875. 

I1ie  rise  and  full  of  tlie  tide  at  the  anchorage  is  about  4  ft.  The  tides  without 
the  entrance  are  not  regidar.  Withio,  on  the  full  and  change,  it  is  high  water 
at  3''. 

CoQiil. — At  about  2  miles  S.E.  f  S,  of  Mount  Moreno  are  Pacotes  Rocks, 
above  M-ater  ;  and  at  about  6 J  miles  to  the  S.W.  of  the  Pacotes  is  Capt  Jicu. 
Between,  the  co^ist  is  bordered  by  several  patches  of  rock  at  the  distance  of 
more  than  a  mile.  At  about  13  miles  S.S.W.  of  Cape  Jicu  is  a  group  of  five 
or  six  small  isleta,  named  Guarapari^  with  7  fathoms  water  close  to  them.  The 
two  largest  islets  are  2i  miles  from  the  coast,  and  are  visible  10  or  11  miles 
off.  Between  these  islets  and  the  coast  there  is  a  passage  for  small  TOiaels. 
At  about  4  or  5  miles  farther  South  are  two  other  islets,  Jlaza  and  MMtstitm^ 
at  5  miles  from  the  coast,  and  nearly  on  the  parallel  of  the  Hiver  Guaraparu 
about  d  miles  ixom  its  mouth,  l^irge  vessels  may  pass  within  these  islets  in 
depths  of  from  17  to  11  fathoms.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Guampori  tlie  coast. 
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composed  alttmately  of  small  beaches  and  red  cliflb,  runs  to  the  S.W.  for  12 
miles  to  Benerente  Point. 

Biver  Quarapari.^ — The  entrance  to  this  river,  having  19)^  ft.  water  at  high 
water  springs,  imd  18  ft.  at  neaps,  is  about  30  yards  wide,  and  lies  W.N.W.  6 
miles  from  Isle  Cavada,  running  into  the  sea  between  two  small  woody  hills. 
The  South  point  of  entrance  to  the  river  is  50  to  60  ft.  high,  and  has  a  church 
with  a  steeple,  several  houses,  and  a  tall  palm  tree  on  it,  being  the  only  one  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  river ;  and  to  the  South  of  it  are  some  small  red  clifEs. 
Vessels  of  nearly  19  ft.  draught  can  enter  this  river  at  high  water  springs,  as 
there  is  no  surf,  and  lie  moored  head  and  stem  in  5  or  6  fathoms  water.  There 
is  a  sand-bank  a  short  distance  inside  the  bar ;  avoiding  this,  the  water  is  deep 
for  about  a  mile  up.  The  village  is  3  cables  within  the  entrance  on  the  right 
bank.  There  is  anchorage  in  the  bay  in  7  or  8  feithoms  water,  sheltered  from 
N.E.  and  S.W.  winds. 

Benevente  Bay, — From  Benevente  Point  the  low  shore  forming  a  bay  trends 
to  the  N.E.  and  round  westward  for  about  2^  miles  to  the  entrance  of  the  river 
and  town  of  the  same  name.  From  the  point  a  dangerous  reef  extends  to  the 
S.W.  for  1}  mile  ;  the  outer  part  of  it  forms  two  detached  shoals  about  half 
a  mile  in  extent  W.N.W.  and  E.S.E.,  leaving  a  space  of  nearly  half  a  mile 
in  breadth,  having  4)^  to  6  fathoms  water  between  them  and  the  inner  part  of 
the  reef. 

The  town  of  Benevente  stands  on  the  East  point  of  entrance  to  the  river, 
which  is  1|^  cable  wide,  and  has  9  ft.  at  springs,  and  6  ft.  at  neaps  over  its  bar, 
which  never  breaks  but  with  strong  southerly  winds.  Within  the  river  there 
is  1|^  and  2  fathoms  water.  Stock  of  all  kinds  at  moderate  prices  may  be  pro- 
cured. A  good  berth  will  be  found  in  4^  fathoms  water,  muddy  bottom  with 
sand,  with  Benevente  church  bearing  N.  by  E.,  the  point  E.  by  S.,  and  the 
South  Puime  Islet  W.  by  S. 

It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Benevente,  at  3^  ;  and  the  rise  of  tide 
is  5  feet. 

To  enter  Benevente  Bay,  bring  Francesa  Islet,  at  about  5  J  miles  S.W.  by  W. 
of  Benevente  Point,  to  bear  W.  by  S.  ^  S.,  and  steer  for  it,  which  will  lead  in 
South  of  the  shoals  lying  off  Benevente  Point.  When  Benevente  church, 
^fiiiich  ia  whitewashed,  and  stands  a  little  above  the  town,  bears  N.  by  E. }  £., 
steer  for  it,  and  a  vessel  will  pass  about  a  third  of  a  mile  westward  of  the  shoals 
in  7  to  4^  fathoms  water  to  the  anchorage. 

About  4i  miles  W.S.W.  of  Benevente  is  the  town  of  Puime,  where  there  is 
a  building  yard  for  coasters,  standing  at  the  South  side  of  the  entrance  to  a 
river  of  the  same  name.  This  river  is  only  available  for  boats,  but  there  is 
good  shelter  for  coasters  behind  the  three  islands  Ipng  off  its  entrance.  Fresh 
crater  may  be  obtained  here. 

Jiapemirim,  12^  miles  S.W.  of  Benevente,  lies  H  mile  aboTe  the  antranaa 
af  a  river  of  the  same  name,  over  the  bar  of  which  is  9  ft.  at  high  water  i^Hringa* 
Three  islands  lie  off  the  entrance,  which  is  difficult  to  navigate. 

From  Benevente  the  low  shore  runs  to  the  S.W.  for  11  miles  to  the  month 

of  the  River  Itapemirim,  above  described.    At  al^ut  inidway  is  8<^e  higli 

land,  the  North  part  of  which,  named  Mount  M&^  ^  ^20  ft.  aboTC  the  aaa, 

and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  shore  abreast  it  are  some  rocks  partly  un* 
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covered.  At  8  miles  S.  i  E.  from  the  mount  and  1  mile  from  the  coast  ia  th« 
Islet  of  Fr anceia,  ahout  160  jpt.  high,  having  a  reef  extending  about  half  a 
mile  from  its  East  point*  with  6  fathoms  water  close  to  it.  Between  the  islet 
and  the  shore  there  is  from  I  to  2  fathoms  water.  Jmte  IsUt^  the  outermost 
of  the  three  islets  lying  off  Itapcmirim  River«  before  described,  and  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  is  about  half  a  cable  in  length ,  with  a  rock  about  the  same 
distance  from  its  N»E.  end,  and  a  reef  extending  a  cable  from  its  S.W,  end. 
having  6  and  5  fathoms  water  close  to  the  breakers  at  its  S*W,  edge.  At  5 
miles  East  from  the  bar  of  Itapemirimt  b  a  bank  about  a  cable  in  diameter, 
with  4 J  fathoms  water  on  it. 

At  about  3  J  mites  S.W.  of  White  Islet,  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  is  a  remark- 
able tree.  Between  lat.  2 1*'  9'  and  21''  12'  are  four  or  five  large  red  cliflSy 
named  the  Barreiras  de  Siry^  separated  by  narrow  valleys,  in  one  of  which  is 
the  village  of  Villa  Nova.  These  cliffs  form  one  of  the  best  marks  for  this 
part  of  the  coast.  A  small  islet  lies  about  a  cable's  length  from  the  middle 
cliff.  The  coast  to  the  South  is  a  low  woody  plain  to  within  a  mile  of  Itaba- 
puana,  at  7  miles  farther  on.  At  about  4  miles  eastward  of  these  cliffs,  a 
3-fethoinH  bank  is  marked  on  the  chart,  but  could  not  be  found  by  Captain 
MouchciJ*  who  passed  several  times  over  its  reported  position.  To  the  South 
of  the  It^ibapuana  are  some  small  red  cliffs,  the  southernmost  on  this  coast. 
Retiro  Point,  at  3  miles  from  Itabapuana,  is  surrounded  by  reefs,  on  which  the 
sea  breaks^  and  extend  a  mile  off. 

From  the  parallel  of  Beneveate  to  that  of  Santa  Anna  Islets,  in  about 
22°  25'  S.,  the  coast  is  backed  at  from  20  to  25  miles  in  the  interior  by  a 
remarkable  chain  of  mountains,  leaving  between  a  low  extensive  plain. 
Mount  Campos^  in  about  lat  21°  34'  S.,  is  a  remarkable  sugar-loaf  peak  ;  and, 
when  on  a  W.  }  N.  bearing,  leads  to  the  mouth  of  the  Parahiba  do  SuL 

Eiver  Itabapuana. — The  enU-ance  to  this  river  is  northward  of  Retiro 
Point  and  ih^  southern  small  red  cliffs,  and  will  be  known  by  several  larg« 
white  houses  on  the  beach.  The  bar  has  lOj^  ft.  on  it  at  high  water  springs, 
and  is  dangerous  with  X.E.  winds.  Heefs  extend  off  it  to  a  distance  of 
2  miles. 

^Vlien  standing  in  for  the  town  during  southerly  winds,  a  vessel  should  paw 
northward  of  the  reef,  with  an  isolated  conical  hill  bearing  W.  by  S.  Anchor 
with  the  N.W.  breakers  S.  by  E.  With  northerly  winds  a  vessel  should  anchor 
southward  of  the  reefs^  The  anchorage  is  indifferent.  This  river  is  the 
boundary  between  the  provinces  of  Bio  Janeiro  and  Espirito  Santo, 

To  the  southward  of  Itabapuana  for  5  miles  to  Point  Castellanos  the  coa^ 
consists  of  the  low  red  cliffs,  previously  mentioned.  These  are  fronted  by 
reefs  which  extend  1  or  1 J  mile  off^  and  are  steep-to.  Between  Point  Castel* 
lanos  and  the  Barra  Campos,  a  distance  of  15  miles,  the  coast  forms  a  bay,  in 
the  South  part  of  which  is  an  anchorage,  named  Saceo  de  Gar  pan,  fr^uented 
by  coasters  during  southerly  winds. 

The  EIO  PARAHIBA  BO  SUL,  after  a  circuitous  course,  enters  the  tea 

in  about  lat.  21"  37'.  Its  length  is  about  .'>00  miles*  but  its  navigation  is  much 
obstructed  by  rapids  above  the  town  of  Sao  Fidelis,  about  50  miles  fix»m  the 
sea,  which  communicates  with  the  mouth  of  the  river  by  means  of  four 
steamers.     In  its  lower  course  the  river  is  wide  and  shallow.     CampQ§  is  m 
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tilriYiiig  town  of  about  20,000  inhabitants,  about  35  miles  from  sea  by  the 
river.    It  exports  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  &c, 

Sao  Joao  de  Barra,  on  the  South  side  of  the  river  entrance,  b  built  on  a 
barren  sand-bank.  It  has  about  2,000  inhabitants,  mostly  supported  by  the 
txade  with  vessels  waiting  to  enter  or  leave;  also  by  fishing,  ship-building,  &o. 
There  are  two  changeable  channels  over  the  bar,  marked  by  stakes  to  port 
aad  branches  to  starboard.  At  high  water  springs  there  is  a  depth  of  about 
8  ft.  water.  Pilots  attend  at  the  bar,  and  a  flag  is  hoisted  near  the  mouth  of 
the  river  when  the  bar  is  practicable.  Vessels  waiting  to  enter  may  anchor 
off  the  bar  with  the  flagstaff  bearing  between  S.S.W.  and  S.W.  With  the 
wind  on  shore  there  is  generally  a  heavy  sea. 

Sacco  de  Gargau  Anchorage^  before  mentioned,  is  the  roadstead  of  Sao  Joao 
da  Barra ;  in  it  vessels  find  good  anchorage  1  mile  from  shore,  in  5  fathoms 
mud.  It  is  easily  recognised  by  the  projecting  point,  on  which  are  some 
white  houses,  and  also  by  the  masts  of  ships  entering  here.  A  branch  of  the 
river  used  by  boats  to  reach  Sao  Joao  runs  into  the  small  bay,  the  main  en- 
trimce  to  the  river  being  on  the  South  side  of  the  point. 

The  coast  South  of  this  to  St  Thom6  is  uniform  and  low,  with  only  one 
mark,  which  is  a  white  house  on  the  North  side  of  the  Barra  Assu. 

CAPE  8T.  THOME'.— The  low,  uniform  sandy  shore,  slightly  covered  with 
vegetation,  known  by  the  name  of  Cape  St.  Thom6,  and  about  45  miles  from 
the  interior  mountains,  curves  gradually  to  the  South  round  to  the  westward, 
having  no  salient  point,  and  visible  only  at  a  distance  of  4  or  5  miles.  On 
the  southern  sweep  of  the  shore,  in  lat.  22**  3'  10"  S.,  and  long.  AV  3'  30*^  W., 
is  a  house  visible  5  or  6  miles.  About  6f  miles  to  the  N.£.  of  the  house  are 
three  trees  higher  than  the  others,  and  nearly  1^  mile  to  the  northward  of 
them  is  a  sand*hill. 

The  LIQHTHOTJSE  on  Cape  St.  Thome  is  in  the  shape  of  a  truncated  cone, 
painted  red,  and  supported  on  iron  columns.  The  light,  exhibiting  bright 
JUuhee  every  minute  with  total  eclipses,  is  elevated  157  ft.,  and  visible  19  miles. 
The  Bank  of  Cape  St.  Thome'  extends  off  the  land  in  an  easterly  direction 
on  the  parallel  of  22""  2^'  S.  for  nearly  10  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  1  or  2 
miles.  In  this  space  the  sea  breaks  heavily  in  different  places  with  S.E. 
winds.  It  is  steep-to ;  on  the  North  side  there  is  7  and  8  fathoms  water  close 
to  the  breakers,  and  on  the  South  7  to  13  fathoms  within  half  a  mile.  The 
outer  breaker  is  about  9  miles  from  the  shore,  and  between  \^  and  3  miles 
East  of  it  there  is  14  and  15  fathoms  water.  The  inner  breaker  is  2  miles 
from  the  shore,  and  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  inside  it  is  a  channel, 
which  may  be  used  by  vessels  drawing  12  ft.  with  safety  during  moderate 
weather,  keeping  within  1  or  1}  mile  from  the  breakers  on  the  beach. 
There  is  a  better  channel  through  the  centre  of  the  bank,  which,  if  buoyed* 
could  be  used  by  large  steamers.  The  current  in  this  vicini^  is  often  very 
rapid,  and  depends  on  the  force  and  direction  of  the  wind. 

Pilot  or  Jervis  Bank. — ^At  about  70  miles  eastward  of  Cape  San  Thom6 
lies  the  bank  of  soundings  foimd  by  H.M.S.  Pilots  Capt.  Jervis,  which  we  hav« 
named  as  above.    The  particulars  are  given  previously  on  pp.  238 — ^289. 

From  Cape  St.  Thom6  the  low  sandy  shore  runs  about  W.S.W.,  and  at  the 
distance  of  6  miles  from  the  iM>lated  house  on  the  southern  sweep  of  the  shore 
is  the  Barra  IguatsUf  leadincr  into  the  river  of  that  name,  and  2  miles  beyond 
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it  m  r^imirkable  cocoa-nut  tree.  At  3  miles  westward  of  thh  ot>coii-tiiit  tree  i§ 
another  tree«  with  four  or  fire  hoiises,  between  two  outlets  from  Lake  Feia. 
The  largeft  of  these  outlet8  h  called  the  Barra  do  Furado;  at  33  miles  fioLTtlier 
on  IB  the  mouth  of  the  Ilio  Macahe,  UaTing  8.E,  of  it  a  smalS  islet  named 
Papagayoi;,  imd  E,S,E.,  distant  about  a  mile  from  the  latter,  is  a  rock,  barely 
ftwash,  and  which  doei  not  break,  with  5  to  8  fathomi  water  cloae  to  it. 

Tbia  low  shore  ia  all  along  clear  of  danger,  with  the  exception  <^  HeinMt 
took,  distant  Zi  miles  N.E.  f  E.,  &om  Papagayos  Islet. 
Hermes  Eock  w  about  12  yards  in  extent,  X.N- W*  and  P.S.E.,  and  4yar^ 
wide*  It  ri«e«  nlmo^t  perpendicularly  from  the  bottom,  forming  three  heads« 
which  do  not  breaks  on  the  S,E*  of  which  is  4  ft.,  and  on  the  two  othen 
10  to  14  ft^  at  low  water*  From  the  rock,  which  is  dinant  li  mile  £rom  the 
beitcU,  the  ehureh  of  Santa  Anna  bears  W,  by  S.  }  S. ;  extreme  North  end  of 
Santa  Anna  Islets  S.  by  E.  J  E.,  distant  4  miles ;  centre  of  Papagayos  Islet 
8.W.  by  W.,  *6l  miles ;  Santo  Domingo  Hill  N.  |  £. ;  and  the  ramniit  of 
Imburo  Hill  NAV.  f  N. 

The  church  of  Santa  Anna  stands  southward  of  the  centre  prong  of  /rtry 
Mountain,  This  mountain  is  small,  detached,  and  has  four  peaks,  the  centre 
being  the  largest  and  highest,  and  rises  inland  a  short  distance  South  of  the 
port  of  Macah^*  Imburo  Hill  rises  a  hltlc  North  of  the  town  of  Macahe,  ia 
the  highest  hill  in  ite  %icinity,  and  its  summit  is  covered  with  wood,  and  lA-  I 
elincs  to  the  South.  Dei  (ado  Hill  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  preceding 
one,  a  little  more  iubnd,  and  having  a  large  spot  on  it  is  easily  recognised. 

When  bound  to  the  northward  from  the  anchorage  off  Macab^,  to  avoid 
Hermes  liock,  do  not  steer  to  the  N.E.  until  the  vessel  is  eastward  of  the  Santa 
Anna  Islets.  If  it  is  necessary  to  tack,  in  making  the  northern  board,  tli* 
church  of  BantJi  Anna  tkhould  not  be  brought  on  with  Iriry  Mountain  until  the 
\essel  is  eastward  of  the  meridian  of  the  islets. 

Elver  Macahe.^The  mouth  of  this  river  lies  about  N.W.  J  W.,  distant  4  J 
miles  from  the  largest  of  Santa  Anna  Islets.  It  is  about  70  yards  wide,  and 
admits  Tessels  of  9  ft.  draught  at  high  water.  On  its  southern  side  a  fort 
stands  on  the  northernmost  of  two  hillocks.  The  town  of  the  same  name,  con* 
tisting  of  about  15U  houses,  stands  on  rising  ground  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  where  also,  near  the  summit,  is  the  church  and  flagstaff.  If  the  flag 
be  hoisted  it  is  a  signal  that  the  entrance  is  safe.  In  the  river,  water  may  be 
obtained  in  any  (iuaniity.  At  times  the  water  from  this  river  causes  the  sea 
iu  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Anna  Islets  to  be  much  discoloured,  like  that  of  a 
sand*bank, 

SANTA  ANNA  ISLETS.— At  the  distance  of  about  21  miles  N.E.  by  N. 
from  Cape  Busios,  and  4^  miles  from  the  entrance  to  the  Macahe,  are  three 
small  islets,  named  Santa  Anna,  lying  in  a  N,E.  and  S.W.  direction  over  a 
space  of  2 J  miles.  ITie  centre  islet,  492  ft.  high,  is  the  largest.  Two  rocks 
above  water  lie  off  the  N.E.  end  of  the  easternmost  islet,  from  which  a  shoal 
extends  to  the  northward  nenrly  a  mile,  with  10  ft.  water  on  it.  The  channel 
inside  them  is  iropeded  by  a  bank,  extending  from  the  North  end  of  the  largest 
islet  to  the  main,  with  3J  to  5  fathoms  water  over  it.  With  the  exception  of 
this  bank  the  soundings  round  the  islets  are  regular. 

Anchoratje  will  be  found  West  of  these  islands  in  5  to  7  fathoms  water,  well 
sheltered  from  easterly  winds,  with  the  S.W.  part  of  the  large  islet  bearing 
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Soutb ;  the  northerD  pnrt  E.  J^  S. ;  and  Fkpagnyos  Islet,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
River  Macah6,  N.W.  by  W.  i  W.,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
Bandy  beach.  Large  vessela  should  anchor  farther  to  the  southward,  with  the 
S.W.  point  of  the  large  islet  to  the  eastward  of  S.E.,  distant  1  mile,  in  about 
?  &thoms,  as  the  water  shoals  suddenly  on  the  S.W.  side  of  the  bank,  and 
likewise  towards  a  sandy  beach  on  the  large  island.  The  best  route  to  this 
anchorage  is  round  the  southern  islet,  which  is  clear  of  danger. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sandy  beach  of  the  large  islet  there  is  a;  passage 
through  the  trees  to  a  well  of  scanty  and  indifferent  water ;  fire- wood  may  be 
obtained  here  in  any  quantity  close  to  the  beach. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  Macah6  the  coast  trends  to  the  south-westward  for 
nearly  13  miles  to  that  of  the  Eio  das  Ostrat,  an  imimportant  stream,  off  the 
mou^  of  which  coasters  find  anchorage  in  2  or  2}^  fathoms  water,  sheltered 
from  the  eastward  by  three  small  islands.  Between  Macah6  and  Ostras  is 
Foint  Pecados  Jdortaes,  a  spur  of  the  Serra  de  Iriry ;  to  the  northward  of  this 
point  the  shore  is  called  the  Praia  das  Pedrinasj  and  southward  of  it  Praia 
Iriry  ;  this  latter  part  is  foul,  and  sunken  rocks  lie  off  it  at  It  mile  from  the 
beach.  There  is  also  a  sunken  rock  2  miles  North  of  Point  Pecados  Mortaes, 
at  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

CAPE  BTJSIOS. — From  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  das  Ostras  the  shingle  shore 
curves  to  the  southward  and  eastward  for  about  18  miles  to  Cape  Btuios,  a 
high,  bold  point  projecting  northward,  and  forming  Santa  Anna  Bay.  The 
rivers  San  Joao  and  Una  fall  into  the  sea  between  the  Ostras  and  the  cape,  the 
former  of  which  has  a  good  anchorage  for  coasters  within  its  bar,  which  may 
be  crossed  by  vessels  drawing  11^^  ft.  at  springs.  The  town  of  Barra^  which 
exports  dye  woods,  &c.,  lies  within  the  entrance  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
The  Serra  San  Joao^  2,658  ft.  high.  North  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and 
about  3^  miles  inland,  is  an  isolated  conspicuous  mark,  and  20  miles  north- 
ward of  it  is  the  Frade  de  Macah^y  5,741  ft.  high,  a  remarkable  peak  leaning 
to  the  northward,  with  the  serras  of  the  same  name  running  to  the  S.W.,  and 
those  of  the  Imb6  to  the  north-eastward. 

Armajao  Bay,  on  the  North  side  of  Cape  Busies,  affords  sheltered  an- 
chorage to  vessels  from  south-easterly  winds,  in  from  6  to  8  fathoms  water, 
muddy  bottom.  A  small  islet,  named  Branca  or  White  Islet,  lies  at  the 
eastern  entrance  to  the  anchorage ;  and  at  2^  miles  W.  by  N.  i  N.  of  it  is 
Feia  Islet,  wooded,  with  rocks  extending  from  its  N.E.  side,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  1  mile  from  it,  in  the  same  direction,  is  a  rock  which  partly  uncovers 
at  low  tides,  with  12  and  13  fathoms  water  close  to  it.  The  highest  peak  of 
Ancora  Islet,  East  of  the  cape,  in  line  with  the  S.E.  side  of  Branca  Islet,  leads 
on  the  rock.  Ancora  Islet  open  northward  or  southward  of  Branca  Islet,  leadtt 
clear  of  it. 

In  the  western  part  of  the  bay  b  Baza  Islet,  with  breakers  to  the  southward 
of  it,  and  some  rocks  eastward  of  it ;  at  half  a  mile  northward  of  it  is  a  large 
rock  uncovered.  The  bay  has  a  white  sandy  beach,  which  extends  to  the 
Morro  St.  Joao.  The  passage  between  Branca  Islet  and  the  main  should  not 
b3  used  in  a  sailing  vessel  unless  with  a  fair  wind ;  with  steam  it  may  be  taken 
at  any  time.  The  village  of  Arma9ao  consists  of  about  thirty  houses.  Water, 
in  small  quantities,  fruit,  and  poultry,  may  be  obtained. 

AHCO&AS  ISLETS.— At  about  5  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Cape  Busies  is  the 
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eastern  and  largest  of  two  blets,  6eea  at  a  distance  of  20  to  25  miles,  called 
Ancoras  or  Anchor  Isleta.  To  the  southward  of  the  inner  one  is  a  large  white 
rock,  which  is  connected  to  it  hy  a  reef.  The  eastern  islet,  361  ft,  high,  is 
Boid  to  resemble  a  cardinal's  hat.  Between  the  islets  there  is  23  or  24 
fathoms  water,  and  in  mid-channel  between  Cape  Busios  and  the  inner  Ancoras 
there  is  from  18  to  21  fathoms, 

Papagayoa. — The  continental  coast  between  Cape  Busios  and  the  Isle  Frio 
forms  a  bay  culled  Papa^ayos  (or  Parrot m)  Bay.  The  bearinjf  and  distance 
between  its  extreme  points  are  S.W.  by  S.  ^  S.,  14  miles.  A  great  portion  of 
the  boy  is  occupied  by  a  group  of  islets  and  rocks. 

PapagayQ$  Rock^  discovered  by  Captain  Mouchex  in  the  cT  EnirecmUaur^ 
lies  I  mile  E.S.E.  from  the  highest  of  the  group  (365  ft,).  It  is  yery  small 
and  v^y  dangerou$^  having  only  a  rery  small  point  even  with  the  w&ter,  and 
7  and  8  fathoms  close  to  it. 

At  about  6  miles  to  the  northward  of  the  Isle  Frio,  and  at  the  North  end  of 
a  low  sandy  beach*  are  a  small  fort  and  flagstaff,  on  the  South  side  of  the  en- 
trance of  a  little  river,  which  falls  down  the  village  of  Papagayos. 

Lake  Araruama  extends  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast  for  21  miles  westward 
of  Cape  Frio,  with  a  breadth  varjing  from  half  a  mile  to  7  miles.  There  is  a 
depth  of  9  ft,  at  the  entrance,  which  lies  8  miles  North  of  Cape  Frio  \  the 
navigation  of  the  lagoon  is  intricate. 


V,— CAPE  FRIO  TO  RIO  JANEIRO^  INCLU8IVB. 

CAPE  PRIO  and  LIGHTHOITSB.— Cape  Frio  is  a  high  and  rugged  pro- 
montory, the  south-western  extremity  of  an  isle  bearing  the  aame  name,  which 
forms,  on  its  N.W.  side,  a  convenient  harbour,  Port  Frio^  affording  good 
shelter,  although  it  is  open  to  the  N.E.  llie  summit  of  the  isle  is  in  lat. 
22"*  59'  55"  S.,  long.  4 1'*  69'  W,» 

The  liffkf house  had  long  been  established  on  the  summit  of  the  island,  at  aa 
elevation  of  1,285  ft.,  far  too  high,  being  frequently  obscured  by  mist  and 
haze,  so  that  no  dependence  could  be  placed  on  seeing  it.  It  was  therefore 
superseded  in  1862  by  a  handsome  iron  lighthouse  erected  on  Focinho  do  Cabo 
Point,  the  southern  extreme  of  the  Island  of  Ciape  Frio,  at  nearly  1^  mile  to 
the  $outh*westwnrd  of  the  old  lighthouse.  The  tower  is  round,  painted  a  light 
Btone-colour,  and  53  ft,  high. 
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•  Elbotuio  Tii.BOEAPH,'^Ve»wls  boond  to  Bio  de  Janeiro,  on  spproiMshing  Capo  Frio, 
are  required  to  iodicater  by  romnA  of  the  InterD&tioiial  Code  of  Signnlj,  th«  following  par- 
ticuUrs,  nanif'lyt — Sbip'i  Dame,  port  of  departure,  days  of  pa^angOf  cargo  on  board,  o^n- 
signec'ii  name,  shipping  and  commercial  Hewn.  This  inform tttion  will  bo  tranamittcd  to 
tbe  ExcbaTigi^  at  Bio  do  Jantiiro  by  the  electric  tolegTapb  eatabliibed  at  Capo  Frio,  Whoa 
passing  at  night,  or  in  foggy  weather,  auch  new*  to  be  fumiahed  to  FodU  Nog^ro  or  Santa 
Craa  atationa.  Yeaseb  not  poeaesiing  tb'e  signals  may  9till  antidpAte  the  news  of  their 
arrtval  at  Bio  de  Janeiro  by  writing  the  eame  information  in  large  white  letters  on  a  black 
board,  and  hanging  it  on  the  ship's  side  paMing  Fort  Santa  Crms  at  the  entmnoo  of  the 
harbour,  when  the  telegraph  therein  cbtuhUahcd  will  coavey  tbo  aows  to  town. 
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It  shows  a  revolving  bright  light,  attaining  its  greatest  brilliancy  every 
minute  and  a  half,  and  is  seen  in  all  directions  from  seaward  through  an  arc 
of  225%  or  when  bearing  between  S.  W.  and  East.  The  elevation  of  the  light 
is  522  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  it  should  be  seen  25  miles.  The  duration  of  the 
total  eclipse  is  45  seconds.  The  former  light  on  the  summit  of  Cape  Frio  is 
discontinued. 

Frio  Iile,  which  forms  the  S.E.  side  of  the  harbour,  is  2^  miles  in  length, 
N.E.  and  S.W.,  and  1  mile  in  breadth.  Great  part  of  it  is  covered  with  an 
almost  impenetrable  wood.  Beautiful  flowers  abound  in  every  part ;  but 
there  are  also  reptiles  in  most  extensive  variety,  together  with  insects,  many  of 
which  are  distressingly  troublesome. 


Cap^  Frio,  bearing  W,  by  8,  26  milet. 

The  Ue  of  Frio  may  be  seen  under  &vourable  circumstances  at  45  miles 
off.  When  bearing  from  the  East  or  the  West  it  presents  two  mountains, 
one  of  which  is  1,570  and  the  other  1,300  ft.  high,  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  the  southern  is  the  smallest,  both  in  height  and  breadth.  On  a  N.N.E. 
and  S.S.W.  bearing  these  two  mountains  seem  to  form  one  mass,  with  a 
double  summit,  like  two  small  points.  A  rocky  patch  of  2^^  fathoms,  lies 
nearly  a  cable  southward  of  the  cape. 

PORT  FRIO,  or  the  harbour,  is  more  than  a  mile  in  extent  each  way,  and 
its  depths  are  from  19  to  4  fathoms ;  but  in  the  centre,  12  to  16  &thoms.  Its 
principal  entrance  is  at  the  East  end,  on  the  South  side  of  an  elevated  islet, 
named  Ilha  dos  Porcos ;  this  entrance  is  about  two-thirds  of  a  nule  wide,  and 
its  depths  are  25  to  15  fathoms,  bottom  of  fine  mud  and  sand. 

The  South  West  entrance  is  very  narrow,  but  has  a  depth  of  10  and  12 
fathoms,  and  there  is  anchorage  almost  immediately  within  it,  for  large  ships, 
in  7  to  10  fathoms.  From  the  main  land  on  the  West  side  of  this  entrance  a 
sand-bank,  with  1  to  2  fathoms  water  over  it,  extends  for  1^  mile  to  the  N.E., 
where  it  joins  Cape  Frio  Island,  leaving  a  narrow  channel  of  13  ft.  between 
its  N.E.  point  and  the  island  ;  this  is  called  the  bar.  Coasting  steamers  fre- 
quent this  passage  during  N.E.  winds,  to  avoid  the  rough  sea  outside. 

The  harbour  ia  commodious,  and  secure  against  all  winds,  excepting  N.E., 
but  even  with  the  latter  you  may  be  sheltered  by  the  little  isle  dos  Porcos 
(360  fit.  high),  which  lies  on  the  North  side  of  the  entrance.  This  anchorage, 
wherein  the  bottom  is  of  good  holding  ground,  is  useful  to  the  coasters,  who 
can  go  out  by  either  of  the  passes,  according  to  their  destination  northward  or 
southward,  and  the  direction  of  the  winds.  Heavy  squalls  are  sometimes  met 
with  in  rounding  the  cape. 

A  small  fort  stands  on  a  rocky  point  between  two  sandy  coves  on  the  N.W. 
bide  of  the  harbour,  and  entirely  commands  the  principal  entrance  to  the 
anchorage.  A  little  within  this  fort  is  a  village,  occupied  mostly  by  fishermen, 
where  fr^h  provisions  may  be  obtained.    There  are  some  fine  sandy  places 
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hm9  for  liauUiig  tbe  9emc,  which  appears  to  be  the  chief  occnpatioR  of  the 
ttUiAhitmnti.  Water  may  he  had  from  welk  in  the  cotob  oq  the  Nortii  and 
N«W.^  a»  well  aa  on  the  iiibnd  near  ita  West  end,  where  huts  maj  be  seen. 

Tide$  and  Currents. — S.W.  aud  N.E.  winds  produce  N.E.  and  S.W.  cur- 
rcntat  ffom  a  tuilf  to  1^  mile  per  hour.  With  S.W.  winds  there  ia  a  S.W. 
eddy  in-thorc  ;  the  currents  usually  precede  the  winds.  It  is  high  water,  full 
iod  ehaoge,  at  Port  Frio,  at  1 1"  40",  springs  rise  4f  fi. ;  S.W.  winds  raiae  the 
vaAet  2  or  3  feet. 

Bank  off  Cape  Frio. — The  commander  of  the  Italian  &igate  Garihaidi 
(IH7<*)*  when  in  about  lat.  23"  4'  S,,  long,  41"*  46'  W.,  obtained  a  sounding  of 
16  fathoms.  Cape  Frio  Hghthouae  bearing  W.N.W. ;  then  on  a  S.S.W^.  couiae 
obtained  15,  14},  12,  9,  14|,  16,  and  76  fathoms  successiirely,  the  latter 
icjunding  being  obtained  S.E.  ^  S*  about  13  miles  from  Cape  Frio,  in  lat. 
2r  I  r,  brig,  41^  60^'. 

CAPE  HEGEO*^ — From  Cape  Frio  to  the  entrance  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  the 
eoume  ia  nearly  West,  and  the  distance  63  miles.  The  coast  between  is 
everywhere  «teep-to,  and  consists  of  a  high,  yellow  sandy  beach,  backed  by 
high  land,  a  few  miles  to  the  northward,  showing  in  peaks  and  hilb.  At 
abuut  20  miles  eastward  of  Eio  de  Janeiro,  the  sandy  beach  is  interrupted  by 
Cape  Negro,  a  dark  level  piece  of  land,  about  half  a  mile  in  extent,  and  some 
dU  ft.  high,  which  terminates  abruptly,  and  may  be  recognised  by  the  land  at 
its  back,  being  very  high  and  dark,  with  more  irregular  hilU  to  the  eastward* 
At  lOj  mtlea  eastward  of  Cape  Negro,  on  a  sandy  hill,  is  a  cathedral  dedicated 
to  Noasa  Senhora  de  Naxareth  »  it  has  been  lately  reatored,  and  being  white 
11  cooapicuouf  from  sea* 

Tho  fihore  {$  here  called  Mosambaba,  and  within  it  is  the  Anmuuna  lagoon. 
North  of  Maricas  Islets,  and  near  the  beach,  at  3  or  4  miles  eastward  of  the 
Falsa  Sugar-loaf*  is  a  rcmnrkable  round  hill,  about  650  ft.  high,  with  the 
western  side  of  itj»  base  level  with  the  low  laud,  and  much  resembling  Redonda 
Island.     Thb  lull  will  point  out  the  position  of  the  Maricas  Islets. 

Maricas  Islets. — At  13  miles  westwmd  of  Cape  Negro,  and  about  3  mile^ 
from  tbe  bcQch,  arc  two  islets,  named  the  Maricas,  of  moderate  height  (about 
120  ft.),  which  may  be  approached  with  safbty.  The  water  near  the  islets  is 
deep  and  there  are  no  dangers  but  what  are  in  sight ;  they  are  steep- to  on 
the  South  Kide,  and  at  t^  mile  westward  there  is  17  fathoms  water,  Rnd  10 
iatlioms  close  to  the  beach.  Temporary  anchorage,  with  fine  sandy  bottom, 
will  be  found  westward  of  tlie  islets  wtth  northerly  winds.  There  is  landing 
near  the  N.W.  end  of  the  larger  islet. 

Itaipu  Point t  19  miles  westward  of  Point  Negra,  Is  marked  on  the  East  aide 
by  a  mountain  1.312  ft.  high,  known  as  the  False  Sugar-lot^* 
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All  the  land  around  the  Bay  of  Hio  Janeiro,  whether  islands  or  coasts,  is 
perfectly  safe,  and  steep-to.  There  is  neither  bank  nor  danger  to  embarrass 
navigation,  and  there  are  only  one  or  two  reefs  near  the  islands,  but  these, 
being  always  above  water,  are  readily  avoided.  The  outermost  is  that  which 
is  1  mile  S.W.  of  Eedonda. 

The  approach  to  the  harbour  is  so  simple  and  easy  that  all  pilotage  Is  un- 
necessary. There  is  nothing  to  fear.  The  shores  are  perpendicular  from  the 
bottom,  and  the  lofty  granite  cliffs  and  moimtains  are  easily  recognisable. 

The  mouth  of  the  harbour  of  Rio  Janeiro  lies  between  two  islets,  named  Pay 
and  Jfat,  on  the  East  side,  and  a  bold  point,  surmounted  by  the  Gavia,  a 
remarkable  moimtain,  on  the  West.  In  front  of  it  are  the  islets  Redonda  and 
Rata^  within  and  northward  of  which  are  several  other  islets.  From  Pay  to 
Oavia  the  bearing  and  distance  are  \V.  ^  S.,  11  miles. 

RAZA  LIQHTH0TI8E.— The  Islet  Baza  is  about  4  cables  long,  and  270  ft 
high,  and  appears  from  the  East  like  a  slipper,  with  the  sloping  side  north- 
ward. An  islet  lies  close  off  its  North  point,  and  there  is  a  landing-place  and 
flagstaff  near  its  N.W.  end.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  square  white  lighthouse, 
50  ft.  high,  showing  a  revolving  light,  elevated  315  ft.,  and  visible  10  to  14 
miles  off.  It  makes  a  revolution  in  every  2^  minutes,  and  presents  alternately 
tfDO  bright  faces,  and  one  red,  every  third  flash  thus  being  red.  The  utility  of 
this  light  is  too  obvious  to  require  comment. 

Harbour  Lights. — Besides  this  powerful  light  on  Raza,  there  is  a  ^xed 
bright  light  on  Fort  de  Santa  Cruz,  on  the  East  point  of  the  entrance  to  the 
harbour,  visible  6  miles  off;  and  on  the  fort  on  Calhabouco  Pointy  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  city,  a  fixed  red  lantern  light  is  exhibited  occasionally 
when  steamers  are  plying. 

At  2}  miles  W.  ^  S.  from  Raza  is  another  isle,  more  elevated,  appearing 
exactly  like  a  haycock,  and  called  Redonda  (Round)  Island,  726  ft.  high.  A 
small  islet  lies  near  its  S.W.  side,  and  at  1  mile  S.W.  of  it  is  a  reef,  which 
•hows  10  ft.  above  low  water. 

These  isles  are  very  useful  marks  to  vessels  bound  to  the  harbour ;  for  a 
vessel  bound  to  Rio  Janeiro  should,  after  rounding  Cape  Frio,  steer  due 
West,  keeping  about  9  miles  from  the  coast,  until  she  makes  Redonda,  and 

which  will  be  descried  before  Baca 
can  be  seen,  although  the  latter  lies 
2  miles  more  to  the  eastward.  Cub- 
BENTS,  at  times,  set  along  the  coast, 
either  East  or  West,  according  to  the 

Baza  and  Redonda,  bearing  W.  }  8,  about  winds,  and  thus  retard  OF  facilitate 
^  '"*^*-  the  ship's  progress. 

The  position  of  Rio  Janeiro  may  be  seen  by  night  frequently,  at  very  great 
distances.  When  the  masses  of  cloud,  cumulus  or  cumulo-cirrus,  overhang 
the  city,  the  reflection  from  the  innumerable  gas  lights  causes  such  a  strong 
glare  in  the  sky,  which  is  quite  unmistakable,  that  its  situation  is  certainly 
known  by  it  very  long  before  the  light  comes  in  sight.  This  is  the  case  with 
S.  A.  0.  8  L 
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modt  or  all  maritime  towns  of  any  magnitude,  but  is  especiallj'  noticeable 
here* 

Tlie  first  land  generally  seen,  on  advanciog  toward  Bio  Janeiro  from  the 
eastward,  is  Cape  Frio,  giving  ita  name  to  the  adjoining  district*  Without 
the  cape  on  the  North  ie  the  Bay  of  Papagayos,  which  exhibits  a  fadr  specimen 
of  Brasilian  scenery. 

From  Cape  Frio,  westward,  a  stranger,  haviog  no  yessel  under  his  care, 
would  proceed  most  pleasantly  along  the  shore,  until  the  Ilha  Fa}^  is  brought 
on  with  the  Sugar-loaf,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Rio  Janeiro.  This  would 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  seeing  every  inlet  on  the  coast,  some  of  whick, 
bordered  by  lofty  masses  of  naked  granite,  are  very  beautiful.  It  would 
place  before  him*  almost  in  a  line,  the  CQrcoaado^  Gavta^  Two  Brothers^  and 
other  mountains  of  singular  form,  uncouth  names,  and  stupendous  altitude. 
During  the  morning  fogs,  which  hover  about  the  shore,  some  of  these  raise 
their  beads  high  above  the  mists,  and  serve  as  guides  to  the  port ;  the 
Ga\4a  is  the  most  to  the  West,  of  the  greatest  height  (2,575  ft,),  and  has  a 
remarkable  flat  top,  which  seems  an  immense  cube,  or  table  of  stone,  with 
perpendicular  sides,  placed  upon  a  mountain.  The  Corcovado,  a  little  more 
to  the  eastward,  is  a  lofty  point  of  rock  (2,272  ft,),  which  appears  to  pierce 
the  heavens.  Steering  for  this,  when  far  out  at  sea,  brings  a  vessel  near  to 
the  Sugar-loaft  a  much  lower  and  conical  mountain  (1,270  ft),  with  its 
steepest  side  to  the  West.  Close  to  the  foot  of  this  rock  lies  the  passage  into 
the  harbour, 

Wliile  rounding  Pay  Isle  the  entrance  is  not  visible,  but  in  proportioit  M 
the  Sugar-loaf  draws  to  the  northward  of  the  ship,  the  gorge  opens,  and 
through  it  is  beheld  the  calm  expanse  of  what  is  generally  deemed  the  finest 
hay  in  the  world.  The  entrance  is  about  a  mile  wide,  and  fenced  on  either 
side  by  solid  masses  of  granite,  one  entire  stone  without  a  chink ;  that  on 
the  West  is  nearly  600  ft*  high,  commonly  estimated  at  much  more ;  its 
neighbour  on  the  other  side  rears  its  head  to  a  somewhat  greater  elevation, 
and  is  topped  with  a  signaUstaff,  from  which  notice  is  given  to  the  city  of 
approaching  vessels.  Both  hills  are  very  abrupt  and  skirted  with  forts,  the 
advance  of  which  is  defended  on  both  sides  by  strong  double  curtains.  Im- 
mediately in  front,  and  a  littk  within  the  narrowest  part  of  the  entrance, 
is  the  square  and  low  Fori  Latfi,  f^itualed  upon  a  mass  of  naked  rocks* 
against  which  the  water  breaks  with  violence,  and  in  stormy  weather  some- 
times overtops  the  battlements,  reducing  the  garrison  to  great  distress  and 
some  danger.  The  Fori  of  Santa  Crux,  on  the  right  hand,  is  very  formidable, 
and  the  water  is  deep  close  to  the  rock.  These  forts  have  been  much  improved 
of  late  years. 

The  mountain  called  I^  Gavia  is  situated  about  9  miles  W.  by  8,  from  the 
entrance  of  liio.  It  is  seen  from  all  points  of  the  ofRng  between  East  and 
S.S.W.  Its  top  appears  to  be  flat,  and  rather  larger  at  its  summit  than  a 
little  way  below,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  ship's  top,  from  which  it 
is  named  ;  hence  it  cannot  be  mistaken  for  any  other  mountain,  and  it  is  the 
best  object  for  distinguishing  the  coast.  It  is  situated  in  lat.  22'*  59'  S.,  and 
long.  43*  IS'  W. 

At  11  miles  E.  i  N.  from  the  Gavia  is  the  Pao  de  A^-ucar  or  Sugar-loaf,  the 
couical  mountain  of  rock  on  the  western  side  of  the  cnli-ance  to  Bio  Janeiro. 
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•Thia  rock  has  been  generally  considered  as  the  beacon  which  serves  to  mark 
that  entrance ;  but  being  much  lower  than  the  Gavia,  it  is  not  seen  at  so  great 
a  distance. 

These  remarkable  land-marks  cannot  be  mistaken  in  approaching  from  the 
8.E.  or  S.W.  The  summits  present  a  singular  resemblance  to  a  sleeping 
giant ;  the  Gavia  forms  perfectly  the  head,  with  a  Bourbon  profile,  and  the 
feet  are  formed  by  the  Sugar-loaf.  When  the  King  of  Portugal  arrived  here, 
in  1807,  a  painting  was  exhibited  of  this  recumbent  colossus  as  the  genius  of 
Brasil,with  the  words  "  Giant,  arise!"  written  over  it. 

It  is  prudent,  in  general,  to  keep  at  some  distance  from  the  coast  which 
.connects  Rio  Janeiro  with  Cape  Frio ;  beca\ise,  when  the  wind  blows  irom 
S.W.  to  E.S.E.  by  the  South,  the  swell  is  incessant,  and  in  rough  weather  it 
renders  the  anchorage  very  unsafe.  You  should  not  approach  the  islands  at 
the  entrance  of  Rio  until  the  sea-breeze  is  well  set  in ;  and  then  you  must 
manage  to  reach  an  anchorage  before  night.  Without  this  precaution,  you 
will  be  exposed  to  the  swell  and  currents  by  stopping  among  the  islands,  or  at 
the  entrance,  during  the  calm  which  intervenes  between  the  sea  and  land 
breezes ;  or  encounter  the  latter,  which  directly  opposes  the  entry,  and  is  very 
often  accompanied  by  g^ts  of  wind,  which  are  sometimes  violent,  more 
especially  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon. 

If^  notwithstanding  all  precautions,  the  land-breeze  should  set  in  before  you 
have  entered  the  harbour,  and  your  vessel  sails  badly,  or  if  the  current,  which 
almost  always  sets  outward,  will  not  allow  you  to  reach  the  inside  of  the  bay 
by  tacking,  it  will  then  be  more  advantageous  to  remain  outside  of  the  islands 
.than  to  anchor  among  them.  The  space  for  tacking  is  very  limited,  especially 
during  the  night ;  the  ground  is  hard,  and  the  swell  of  the  sea  is  the  stronger 
and  more  troublesome  the  nearer  you  are  to  the  entrance.  The  strongest 
gusts  of  wind  from  the  land-breezes  seldom  extend  farther  out  than  to 
Redonda,  or  Round  Island. 

On  entering  and  leaving  the  Harbour. — ^The  passage  generally  preferred, 
on  entering  and  leaving  the  harbour,  is  that  between  the  isles  Pay  and  Raza. 
The  first  lies  4^  miles  S.E.  by  E.  from  the  Sugar-loaf,  and  the  latter  7  miles 
South  from  the  same.  The  isles  are  steep-to,  and  you  may  pass  close  to  on 
.either  side.  In  the  channel  between  there  is  from  21  to  11  fathoms,  bottom 
of  gray  sand. 


The  tntranet  to  Eio  Janeiro,  bearing  W,N,  W. 

Should  you  enter  at  a  mile  to  the  West  of  Raza,  or  midway  between  Raza 
and  Redonda,  you  will  then  have  the  western  point  of  Pay  bearing  nearly 
N.E.,  and  a  direct  course  thence  N.  by  E.  ^  E.,  8  miles,  will  carry  you  to  the 
West  of  the  fortress  of  Santa  Cruz,  which  stands  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
entrance.  On  this  track  you  leave,  at  a  distance  to  the  West,  several  islets 
land  rocks,  lying  to  the  northward  of  Redonda,  and  pass  about  2  cables  to  tha 
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Bust  of  the  islet  Caianduha^  or  Toucinhoa,  lying  nearlj  a  roile  to  the  S.S.E.  of 
the  Sugar-loaf.  On  tbia  route  the  sotindings  decreaie  grmdoally  from  24  to  t 
fathoms,  boltora  of  fine  gray  and  white  eaud,  stiff  ground.  There  la  no  danger, 
and  nothing  to  avoid  but  what  may  be  seen. 

The  least  depth  of  water  at  the  entrance  of  Rio  is  5^  fathoms ;  baring  passed 
this,  the  depths  increase  rapidly ;  In  one  cast  of  the  lead  you  may  have  from 
11  to  14  fothoms,  very  near  to  the  battery  of  Santa  Ouz*  You  may  gafely 
approach  Btill  nearer  to  the  opposite  side,  but  the  first  direction  is  the  most 
fallowed,  it  having  the  treble  advantage  of  leading  a  vessel  near  to  the  fortress 
which  must  be  passed  within  hail,  of  answering  the  signals  made  therein,  and 
of  keeping  clear  of  the  little  isle  La^^,  with  its  fort,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
channel.  Thus,  also,  you  will  avoid  the  effect  of  the  current,  which  tometimes 
runs  N.W,,  when  the  tide  is  rising* 

The  passage  between  the  Fort  of  Santa  Ouje  and  that  of  Lag4  is  the  only 
one  frequented ;  that  between  the  latter  and  Point  St,  Juan  is  never  used,  not 
from  want  of  depth,  but  because  it  is  narrower,  and  exposed  to  shifting  winds 
from  about  the  Sugar-loaf  and  other  high  lands.  Here,  also,  the  etirrent  ia 
irregular  and  tlie  ground  rocky.* 

Anchorage. — From  about  3  cables'  lengths  off  Fort  Santa  Cruz  the  direct 
course  to  the  anchorage  for  ships  of  war  is  N.N,\V.  until  you  are  E.N.E,  of 
the  fort  of  Villegagnon^  which  you  pass  safely  at  the  distance  of  3  cables. 
Vt'ssels  of  war  anchor  anywhere  eastward  of  the  city,  but  southward  of  a  line 
drawn  from  llfit  Islet  to  the  largest  church  having  two  towers,  and  with  the 
Pao  de  A<;ucar  or  Sugar-loaf  open  eastward  of  Fort  Villegagnon.  in  15  to  21 
fathoms  water,  muddy  bottom ;  or  more  westward  if  convenient,  with  the 
Sugar-loaf  over  the  western  house  in  Fort  Villegagnon,  in  7  or  8  fiithoms. 
Vessels  generally  moor  open  hawse  to  the  S.W,  Merchant  vessels  anchor 
northward  of  Ilha  das  Cobras,  in  5^  or  6  futhoms ;  and  coasters  off  the  city 
southward  of  Cobras.  Ships  should  not  anchor  in  the  fairway  of  the  ferry 
steamers  plying  between  the  city  and  Nttheroy.  The  authorities  require  all 
veaoels  to  have  buoys  on  the  anchors. 

There  ia  also  anchorage  between  Fort  Santa  Cruz  and  Three-&thoms  Bay, 
on  the  eaBtcm  side  of  the  harbour,  in  6  or  6  fathoms  water. 

A  bar  of  sand  with  some  rocks  extend  to  the  S.E.  from  Cobras  for  a  distance 
of  half  a  mile,  fronting  the  town,  and  leaving  a  small  passage  between  the  South 
end  and  Calhabouco  Point.  The  least  water  on  this  bar  is  1  fathom  ;  at  low 
water,  with  a  heavy  swell,  the  sea  breaks  on  it,  and  renders  it  dangerous  for 
boats  passing  across ;  between  the  bar  and  the  city  there  is  from  2  to  7  &* 
thorns ;  here  all  merchant  vessels,  when  there  is  room,  discharge  and  take  in 
their  cargoes.  The  passage  for  large  vessels  is  round  the  North  side  of  the 
island.  Off  the  Eu8t  end  of  Cobras  is  Rat  Islet  with  some  rocks  between.  A 
patch  of  21  ft.  lies  N.  by  K.  nearly  2  cables  from  Rat  Islet. 

Windi,  Climate,  Ac.  —In  the  harbour  the  sea-breeze  generally  sets  in  be- 
tween 10  and  1  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  and  ceases  in  the  evening  between  the 
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*  Wh#n  vesseU  sat«T  the  hsrbour  at  night,  s  signal  is  msde  from  Fort  SaulA  Grus  to 
ths  city,  which  it  not  to  be  undcratood  att  intorferiug  with  the  vsassl'ieatmDg.  Mc^xcbsnt 
vosat'l'i  piu(»ing  VilUga^non  Fort  ore  tinhlf}  to  be  firod  at  and  fined. 
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boon  of  7  and  11.  The  land  wind  blows  all  night,  ends  at  9  or  10  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  is  succeeded  by  an  interval  of  calm.  As  a  rule  the  warmer 
the  weather,  the  land  and  sea-breezes  are  more  certain  and  strong.  The  sea- 
breeze  is  rarely  felt  more  than  8  or  10  miles  South  of  Haza,  and  the  land- 
breeze  rarely  blows  outside  the  bay.  At  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon 
heavy  squalls  from  the  N.W.,  named  "  Terre  Altos,"  sometimes  succeed  the 
sea-breeze,  lasting  from  four  to  six  hours.  The  S.W.  is  the  bad-weather 
quarter  in  Hio  Harbour,  the  wind  blowing  in  fierce  and  dangerous  squalls* 
with  much  rain ;  when  the  outline  of  the  Organ  Mountains,  which  bound  the 
northern  side  of  the  harbour,  is  clear  and  sharp,  rain  may  be  expected.  April, 
May*  and  June  are  the  rainy  months. 

The  hottest  months  are  January  and  February,  the  coolest  July,  with  an 
average  temperature  of  78^  Fahrenheit.  The  quantity  of  vapour  contained  in 
the  atmosphere  at  Rio  is  the  chief  cause  of  sickness  to  foreigners.  Although 
the  climate  is  not  a  healthy  one,  much  sickness  may  be  prevented  by  taking 
proper  precautions,  one  of  the  most  important  of  which  is  to  avoid  working  the 
crews  during  the  heat  of  the  day  and  in  the  sun ;  it  is  recommended  to  cease 
work  between  10  a.m.  and  2  p.m.  The  greatest  precautions  should  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  smuggling  of  intoxicating  liquors  on  board,  as  the  adepts  at 
this  practice  in  Rio  seem  to  have  reached  the  utmost  perfection. 

The  hospitals  are  a  credit  to  the  city,  and  afford  ample  accommodation  for 
any  emergency.  Foreign  seamen  are  admitted  by  the  application  of  their 
consul,     llie  most  sickly  months  are  February  and  March. 

Fog%  are  frequent  during  the  morning,  when  the  phenomenon  of  mirage  may 
sometimes  be  seen ;  this,  however,  always  disappears  with  the  setting  in  of  the 
sea-breeze. 

The  Tides  are  not  regular  or  of  equal  duration,  as  the  ebb  generally  runs 
much  stronger  than  the  flood,  more  especially  after  heavy  rains.  The  ordinary 
velocity  of  each  rarely  exceeds  seven- tenths  of  a  mile  in  the  hour ;  but  at  times 
it  may  run  at  the  rate  of  1^  mile,  principally  during  the  ebb.  The  time  of 
high  water,  on  the  days  of  full  and  change,  is  3*",  and  the  vertical  rise  4^  it. ; 
neaps  only  3  ft.  The  safety  of  the  anchorage  is  nearly  uniform,  and  is  very 
rarely  disturbed  by  winds  causing  serious  accidents. 

The  Bay  of  Bio  Janeiro  is  very  spacious,  and  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
in  the  world.  Its  extent  in  diameter  is  from  9  to  12  miles,  in  several  directions, 
between  mountains  of  majestic  elevation,  covered  with  the  richest  verdure,  and 
terminating  in  an  easy  declivity,  occupied  by  numerous  villages  down  to  the 
sea.  Plantations  of  all  sorts,  handsome  country  houses,  surrounded  with  trees, 
many  isles,  woody  and  inhabited,  ornament  and  diversify  the  surfieuse  and  the 
coasts  of  this  little  inland  sea,  and  there  is  not  on  the  globe  a  more  beautiful 
residence,  or  an  aspect  more  imposing  or  agreeable. 

The  bay  is  defended  by  the  forts  before  mentioned,  which  are  constantly 
being  improved  and  increased ;  none  of  them,  however,  are  iron-plated,  and 
there  are  not  many  heavy  guns  mounted. 

The  anchorage  for  large  vesseb  does  not  extend  far  to  the  North  ef  Uie 
parallel  of  the  city,  but  all  the  bay  is  navigable  for  a  multitude  of  small  vtessels 
or  country  boats,  which  form  an  animated  scene. 

A  stay  made  in  the  road,  as  in  most  roads  subject  to  a  high  temperature, 
causes  on  the  ship's  bottom  the  adhesion  of  a  great  quantity  of  barnacles  and 


other  marine  prodiictions,  vrliich  vegetate  quickly,  and  soon  ooTor  over  all  of 
the  Bhcatliing ;  these  injure  the  copper^  and  impede  the  velocity  of  the  ve&sel, 
and  miist  therefore  be  frequently  cleaned  off. 

Fish  are  not  abundant,  owing  to  the  number  and  motion  of  the  vessels ;  and 
the  consumption  of  those  token  is  not  safe,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number 
of  vessels  sheathed  with  copper*  Shell-fish,  and  oysters  in  particular,  ought 
to  be  avoidcd- 

On  leaving  the  Boad  of  Rio  Janeiro,  the  most  simple  precautions  only  are 
required ;  in  a  saOing  vessel  it  will  be  sufficient  merely  to  attend  to  the  land- 
breeze  and  the  ebb  tide,  allowing  them  to  carry  you  along ;  even  the  ebbing  is 
not  essential  if  the  breeze  has  that  strength  which  it  usually  acquires  during 
certain  hours  daily. 

To  be  better  prepared  for  getting  under  weigh,  vesseb  frequently,  on  the 
evening  before  their  departure,  get  on  the  side  of  the  bay  which  laces  the  town, 
by  which  they  avoid  any  obstruction  to  the  road,  properly  so  called ;  and  some 
take  advantage  of  the  strength  of  the  land-breeze,  but  this  is  not  really  neces- 
sary, for  a  vessel  may  easily  set  out  from,  any  part  of  the  usual  anchorage. 

The  route  for  going  out  is  the  same  as  for  entering ;  passing  at  3  cables* 
lengths  to  the  East  of  the  Isle  Yillegagnon,  and  at  the  same  distance  on  the 
same  side  of  Fort  Lage,  and  ranging  within  hail  of  the  Fortress  of  Santa  Crux, 
taking  care  in  this  track  to  keep  over  to  the  eastern  side  rather  than  the  other ; 
these  are  the  only  requisite  precautions. 

As  you  generally  weigh  anchor  in  the  morning,  it  is  probable  that  yoa  will 
have  the  advantage  of  the  land-breeze  at  least  for  four  hours ;  this  will  enable 
you  to  pass  all  the  isles  in  the  bay  j  and,  having  arrived  here,  you  may  lack 
according  to  circumstances.  Should  you  experience  a  calm  between  the  land 
and  sea  breezes,  before  yon  get  without  the  islands,  it  will  be  proper  to  anchor, 
choosing  a  favourable  position,  so  as  to  get  under  weigh  again  with  the  first 
breeze  that  ensues. 

The  CITY  of  EIO  de  JAWEIEO,  or  SAO  SEBASTIAO,  contains  all  the 
buildings  and  attributes  of  a  large  and  handsome  city.  It  is  built  on  a  low  and 
miLTshy  plain,  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  two  sides,  and  on  the  third  hemmed  in 
by  two  small  parallel  ridges  running  B.N.E.  and  W.N.  W,,  which  shut  out  the 
sea-breeze.  Therefore  its  position,  and  the  difficulty  of  drainage,  formerly  cauaed 
much  unhealthiness  and  many  diflagreeables  at  variance  with  its  pretensions  as 
a  capital,  but  this  serious  drawback  has  been  obviated  by  an  English  company 
which  has  undertaken  the  drainage,  and  Ilio  de  Janeiro  will  compare  fiivour- 
ably  with  many  cities  of  equal  size  in  Europe. 

Since  1835  it  has  formed  the  metropolitan  dbtrict  fcorte  municipiaj  of 
Brasil,  and  is  now  the  capital  of  the  prorince,  which  was  formerly  Nitheroy^ 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay  to  the  eastward.  In  1819  it  contained  a 
population  of  120,000,  and  in  1840  only  140,000.  It  now  contains  about 
375,000,  the  population  of  the  province  in  1876  amounting  to  782;724.  It  is 
a  busy  place  near  the  quays  and  in  the  principal  streets,  which  are  straight  and 
well  paved.  It  is  considered  one  of  the  best  lighted  cities  in  the  world,  being 
brilliantly  lighted  with  gas  up  to  the  foot  of  the  surrounding  hills,  which 
causes  that  reflection  in  the  sky  before  mentioned,  sometimes  visible  90  to  120 
miles  off  at  sea.  Among  some  later  improvements  may  be  noticed  the  exten- 
sion of  the  custom-house,  and  the  formation  of  excellent  docks.     Street  train- 
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wayB  extend  to  all  parts  of  the  saburbs,  and  ferries  connect  it  with  Nitheroy, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  bay.  There  are  many  landing  places  at  the  quays 
before  the  town.     Some  are  simply  slopes  or  hardways,  others  have  stairs. 

Another  feature  of  the  city  is  the  fine  Carioca  Aqueduct,  which  brings  water 
from  the  Corcovado,  constructed  in  1750  of  stones  brought  ready  prepared  from 
Europe.  The  enyirons  of  the  city  are  extremely  picturesque,  and  afford  the 
most  charming  walks  imaginable.  The  noble  bay,  like  the  Reconcavo  of  Bahia« 
has  not  had  justice  done  to  it  in  any  work  on  Brasil.  One  of  the  most  interest- 
ing localities  ia  PetropolU  (named  after  the  Emperor) ;  it  is  reached  by 
steamer,  leaving  Bio  at  1  p.m.  daily,  which  lands  you  at  the  railway  station, 
at  the  head  of  the  bay,  from  whence  you  are  conveyed  to  the  foot  of  the  lofty 
mountains,  and  then  up  to  the  summit  by  vehicles  to  the  new  city,  at  3,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  a  colony  of  Swiss  and  Germans,  founded  by  the  present 
Emperor  in  1846,  who  has  a  handsome  residence  there.  At  2  miles  distant 
from  it  is  a  flourishing  cotton-spinning  and  weaving  factory. 

The  botanical  gardens  are  well  worth  a  visit ;  they  may  be  reached  by 
means  of  omnibuses.  The  English  church  is  a  neat,  orderly  little  building, 
and  is  usually  well  attended.  The  communication  by  steamer  between  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  and  other  ports  of  Brasil,  also  to  Europe,  the  United  States,  &c.,  is 
very  frequent,  and  there  is  also  telegraphic  commimication  with  Europe  and 
other  countries. 

In  1879,  955  sailing  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  404,513,  and  496 
steamers,  of  776,873  tonnage,  entered  Rio  under  foreign  flags  :  of  these,  292 
sailing  vessels,  tonnage  163,137,  and  255  steamers,  tonnage  383,821,  were 
British.  The  cargoes  brought  by  the  sailing  vessels  consist,  for  the  most  part, 
of  coal,  iron,  and  lumber ;  having  discharged  at  this  port,  about  one-third  load 
with  coffee  sailing  for  the  United  States,  the  remaining  two-thirds  leave  in 
ballast,  seeking  freights  elsewhere. 

The  exports  consist  principally  of  coffee,  most  of  which  goes  to  the  United 
States.  In  1879  (taking  the  milreis  at  2<.)  the  total  value  of  the  exports  was 
£10,606,128,  of  which  coffee  represented  £10,091,768.  The  imports,  consist- 
ing  chiefly  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  iron  goods,  coal,  and  provisions,  amounted 
to  £9,102,932,  more  than  one-third  of  which  came  from  Great  Britain. 

Hitheroy,  formerly  the  capital  of  the  province,  on  the  other  side  of  the  bay, 
has  no  particular  feature  to  remark  on.  Praia  Grande  and  Santo  Domingo  are 
the  localities  where  the  country  houses  of  the  people  of  Rio  abound,  and  attract 
large  crowds  of  people  on  Sundays  and  fdte  days,  who  come  hither  in  numerous 
steamers. 

A  project  for  an  iron  tunnel  across  the  harbour  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  thus 
connecting  the  capital  with  the  province,  is  now  under  contemplation  by  the 
Imperial  Government.  On  the  completion  of  the  network  of  railways  between 
Nitheroy  and  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Minas  Geraes  and  Espirito  Santo, 
there  will  be  a  considerable  goods  traffic,  as  this  belt  embraces  some  of  the 
richest  coffee  and  sugar  producing  districts  in  the  country,  for  the  conveyance 
of  which  to  Rio  the  tunnel  would  be  the  connecting  link. — Mr.  Consul  Austin^ 
1875. 

Besides  the  railroad  to  Petropolis,  there  are  four  others,  the  most  imposing 
of  which  is  the  Dom  Pedro  II.  Railroad,  which  forms  a  direct  communication 
with  the  rich  province  of  Minas  Geraes  and  Sao  Paolo,  bringing  down  the 
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coffee  and  other  products  for  exportation.  It  baa  now  about  265  milee  opoi 
to  traffic. 

Time  Signal. — A  Hme-hall^  a  red  drum,  is  placed  on  a  staff  at  ibe  Observa- 
tory on  Mount  Cnstello,  at  the  back  of  the  town,  and  is  dropped  every  dnj  at 
1  necond  before  noon»  mean  time  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  equiruleat  to  2**  62*  4t»i* 
Greenwich  mean  time.  The  drum  is  hoisted  close  up  5  minutes  before  the 
aignaU  and  is  elcTated  226  ft*  Position,  lat.  22""  54  24*  S.,long,  43"*  10'  21*  W. 

Supplies. — ^All  kmds  of  supplies  can  be  obtained  in  abundance  at  Rio,  and 
the  port  is  preferable  to  any  on  the  coast.  Ships  in  want  of  repairs  can  be 
accommodated  ;  there  are  several  steam  factories  and  building  slips  and  docks* 
which  will  take  vessels  of  large  draught.  The  chief  drawback  is  the  very  high 
price  which  has  to  be  paid,  and  the  slowness  of  the  workmen.  Coal  isalwap 
plentiful*  the  price  varying  with  the  supply.  The  Islands  of  IkTucangue, 
Pcqucno,  and  Enchodas,  are  the  chief  coaling  stations.  Water  is  supplied 
fiom  floating  tanks,  both  for  vessels  of  war  and  merchant  vessels.  The  latter, 
calling  for  refreshments  only,  were  allowed  to  enter  the  harbour  without 
paying  anchorage  dues  (now  abolished),  but  are  subject  to  all  other  port 
chargeji.* 

Docks. — The  dock  accommodation  is  limited,  and  causes  great  inconvenience 
to  vessels,  in  having  to  load  fiom  and  unload  into  lighters,  an  expensive  opera* 
tion ;  this  deft  ct  is,  however,  rapidly  disappearing,  the  following  docks  being 
in  oj>eration.  On  the  North  side  of  Ilha  das  Cobras  is  the  naval  arsenal,  with 
0  large  dock,  having  a  length  of  30 1  ft.  over  all,  and  284  ft.  on  the  keel  blocks; 
the  breadth  of  the  entnince  is  70  ft.,  and  the  depth  over  the  sill  at  high  water 
springs  25  ft.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Govenmient  to  lengthen  thb  dock 
100  ft.,  and  to  increase  its  width  at  the  bottom  to  40  ft.  Another  dock,  250  ft. 
hing,  28  ft.  deep,  and  the  entrance  53  ft  wide,  is  built  alongside  the  above. 
I'here  is  also  a  fine  commercial  dock,  385  ft.  long,  at  Ilha  das  Enchadas^  with 
on  entrance  45  ft,  wide,  with  18ft.  over  the  sill  at  high  water  Siprings.  On  the 
island  of  Miicangue  is  a  dock  45  ft.  wide  and  405  ft.  long,  and  another  ia  being 
made  between  Saude  and  Gamboa.  Many  ships  now  discharge  at  the  docks 
constructing  along  the  water  front  of  the  city.  These,  when  finished,  will  com- 
pare favourably  with  any  in  the  world. 

nha  das  Enchadas,  or  Coaliug  Island,  is  situated  6  cables  North  of  Ilha 
das  Cobras,  is  nearly  round,  and  about  200  yards  in  diameter.  OiFita  West  side 
a  shoal  extends  to  the  westward  half  a  edible's  length ;  the  extremity  of  the 
shoal  is  marked  by  a  buoy,  surmounted  by  a  flag,  lliere  is  abo  a  patch  of 
21  ft.  2  cables  N.W.  of  Enchadas.  To  the  eastward  of  Enchadas,  3  cables 
distant,  is  Baixu  das  Feiticetras^  a  nearly  circular  rocky  shoaU  IJ  cable  in 
diameter,  marked  by  four  red n\m  buoys;  about  120  yards  southward  of  the 
Baixo  is  a  patch  of  2  futlionis  depth.  Lecky  Rovk  lies  E.  by  S,  }  S.  about  a 
cable's  longth  from  the  jetty  on  the  East  point  of  Enchadas  Island ;  it  is  50  ft. 
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•  Tlis  port  dues  of  Rio  on  §bipping  sr©:— For  ihe  mttiotenanos  of  the  Mis«nconim 
HospttAl,  where  w^tmea  and  others  we  received  gratiB,  640  reis  for  eftch  miin,  and  2  mU- 
ruin  for  each  mast ;  lijjhthoui©  duo*,  from  300  to  600  toiiB,  60  milreia ;  6  niilreii  for 
clc«iBac6«;  und  a  stAmp  duty  on  outward  freight  oik  foroj^  veaaels  of  twcntenrbs  per 
Oisnt,  and  four- tenths  on  coasting  craft ;  in  additioo  to  certain  indirect  chai^ea.—jirr.  Otmml 
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in  diameter,  oonical,  with  2^  fathoms  on  it  at  low  water  springs,  and  is  steep- 
to  on  all  sides ;  its  ElMt  side  is  marked  by  a  buoy. 

From  Lecky  Rock,  the  chimney  on  Rat  Island  appears  twice  its  apparent 
breadth  to  the  left  of  the  base  of  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Sugar-loaf,  and  the 
same  chimney  on  with  the  centre  of  the  summit  of  the  Sugar-loaf,  leads  be- 
tween it  and  the  Baixo  das  Feiticeiras  in  from  6  to  8  fathoms  water.  There 
is  likewise  a  deep  channel  to  the  westward  of  the  rock,  but  vessels  proceeding 
to  the  coal  wharves,  which  are  situated  on  the  North  side  of  the  island,  are 
recommended  to  pass  outside,  or  to  the  eastward  of  Baixo  das  Feiticeiras. 

At  Enchados  there  is  every  facility  for  coaling.  In  approaching  the  coaling 
wharf  it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  the  tide.  There  are  two  or  three  moor- 
ing buo3rs  for  bow  and  quarter  ha  waers ;  the  anchor  is  dropped  in  about  5  fa- 
thoms ;  hawsers  run  out  and  drop  ak>ng8ide  as  convenient.  Vessels  drawing 
22  ft  lie  alongside  the  coal  wharvei  at  low  water  in  perfect  safetv. 


^.— BIO  JANEIRO  TO  SANTOS. 

OVABAUBA  POIHT,  25  miles  W.  by  S.  from  the  entrance  of  Rio,  rises 
in  a  conical  form  to  the  height  of  about  800  ft.,  and  is  the  southern  termina- 
tion of  the  range  of  mountains  that  surround  Bio  de  Janeiro.  There  is  a  rock 
above  water  close  to  the  point.  From  off  the  point,  Bedonda  Island,  with  its 
steep  shores  intersected  with  white  and  dark  green,  off  Rio  de  Janeiro,  may 
be  clearly  seen  in  fine  weather,  as  well  as  the  Gavia  Mountain,  the  best  mark 
for  Bio  de  Janeiro  when  approaching  from  this  direction.  At  14  miles  east- 
ward of  Guaratiba  Point  lie  Tijuccu  IsUU  and  reefs,  some  of  which  are  under 
water,  the  ontermost  being  about  2^  miles  south-westward  of  Point  Oavia. 

MARAMBAYA  ISLAND,  about  22  miles  in  length  East  and  West,  and 
from  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  2^  miles  in  breadth,  is  a  bank  of  sand  about 
20  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  the  West  end  a  hill  rises  to  the  height 
of  700  ft.,  called  the  Monro  de  Marambaya,  and  is  covered  with  trees ;  it  can 
be  seen  from  a  distance  of  about  30  miles.  It  is  said  to  be  steep  on  the  South 
side,  and  the  sea  breaks  heavily  on  it.  From  Sena  Painty  the  N.W.  extreme 
of  the  island,  a  bank,  having  only  2  fathoms  water  over  it,  extends  N.W.  by 
N.  ^  N.  3^  miles,  leaving  a  passage  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth 
between  it  and  Guahyba  Island  into  Sapetiba  Bay. 

From  the  point,  at  about  half  a  mile  S.W.  of  Sena  Point,  a  reef  extends 
westward  about  half  a  mile.  As  Marambaya  Island  is  low,  with  the  exception 
of  the  morro  at  the  West  end,  it  should  be  approached  with  caution  in  thick 
weather.  Marambaya  Eock^  an  islet  almost  bare,  about  59  ft  aboye  the  sea, 
lies  15  miles  W.  ^  S.  of  Cape  Guaratiba,  and  about  2f  miles  from  the  shore  of 
Marambaya  Island,  with  9^  to  17  fathoms  water  all  round,  and  22  fathoms  Ij^ 
mile  South  of  it. 

The  commander  of  the  French  S.S.  SavaUy  in  1881,  reported  that  a  cluster 
of  rocks  lie  at  1  mile  westward  of  Marambaya  Rock ;  a  lubeequent  search  by 
S.A.O.  3  M 
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the  Frencli  war  vessel  Bounaint  was  unsuccesBlul,  and  it  10  doubtful  if  tlita 

danger  exists. 

Sap€tiba  Bay  coyers  a  iipaee  of  about  20  miles  East  and  West,  with  an 
ayerage  breadth  of  6  miles  North  and  South,  and  is  protected  hj  the  Bevtinga 
or  Island  of  Marambaya.  The  western  part  of  the  bey  is  studded  with  numerous 
islandfl  and  rocks,  haying  deep  water  and  good  anchorage  between  them  ;  the 
depths  vary  from  15  to  2  fathoms,  ioft  muddy  bottom.  At  the  East  end  of 
Marambaya,  between  it  and  Guaratiba  Point,  is  a  passage  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  wide,  having  2  fathoms  water,  leading  into  the  bay.  With  S.W. 
winds  a  heavy  eea  sets  in,  which  renders  the  passage  navigable  only  for  small 
veaads  of  about  6  ft.  draught. 

Vessels  bound  into  Sapetiba  Bay  should  round  the  Morro  de  Marambaya  at 
a  mile  westward,  in  12  or  13  fathoms  water,  and  steer  for  the  West  end  of 
Guahyba  Island,  about  8  miles  to  the  northward,  in  not  less  than  5 J  fathoms, 
or  by  keeping  a  little  westward  a  vessel  will  have  deeper  water,  \\lien  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  South  point  of  Guahyba,  steer  N,E.  by  E.  }  E.,  leaving 
the  Jaguanao  group  on  the  starboard  hand,  and  carefully  avoiding  Enchadas 
Rock,  jvhich  lies  half  a  mile  W,  by  N.  from  Carapuca  Islet ;  then  steer  for 
Pedro  Branco,  a  white  rock  on  the  South  side  of  TacuruzA,  which  may  be 
passed  close-to  on  the  South  side  in  9  fathoms  water. 

From  Pedro  Branco  steer  to  pass  half  a  mile  southward  of  Maria  Miz  Island, 
to  avoid  the  reef  off  its  S,  W.  point,  and  then  haul  gradually  up  in  from  5  to  7 
fathoms  water,  for  the  anchorage  under  the  South  side  of  Madeira  Island. 
Veisels  may  also  anchor  southward  of  Pedro  Branco ;  northward  of  the  Ja- 
guanao group,  or  westward  of  them ;  and  vessels  of  light  draught  in  any  part 
of  the  bay- 

Mangaratiha  Bay,  about  2  miles  deep  and  1  mile  wide,  lies  on  the  main,  12 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Caatelhanos  Point,  the  East  extreme  of  Ilha  Grande,  or  about 
N»W,  by  N-  of  the  Morro  of  Marambaya.  Here  is  a  village  and  church,  and  a 
vessel  may  anchor  in  3  to  5  fathoms  water.  Vessels  going  into  this  cove  should 
be  careful  to  avoid  Flat  Rock,  lying  H  mile  W.  by  S.  from  the  South  point  of 
Guahyba  Island.  The  rock  is  just  awash,  steep^to,  and  most  dangerous  in  hazy 
weather. 

ILHA  GEAITDE  is  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  with  its  greatest  aide,  1 7  miles 
long,  to  the  southward.  It  is  high,  and  covered  with  verdure  to  the  water's 
edge.  Some  parts  of  the  island  have  been  cleared,  and  are  under  cultivation, 
but  the  greater  portion  is  a  dense  mass  of  trees  and  underwood.  On  the  N.E. 
side  of  the  island  are  PaimaSt  Athrahao,  and  Estrella  Bays^  affording  anchor^ 
Dge  for  the  largest  vessels  in  6  or  7  fathoms  water,  muddy  bottom,  and  where 
water,  frniti  yams,  pigs,  and  fowls  may  be  procured.  Steam  vessels  short  of 
fuel  may  obtain  an  abundance  of  wood  in  Palmas  Bay ;  the  necessary  permiasioii 
for  cutting  it  should  first  be  obtained.  *Sr/io  Forte  Bay^  on  the  N,W,  side  of 
the  island,  has  good  and  well  sheltered  anchorage  in  9  to  10  fh thorns,  blue  clay, 
and  fresh  water,  fruit,  and  fish  can  be  easily  obtained  here. 

At  about  5  J  miles  westward  of  the  East  point  of  Ilha  Grande  is  the  bay  and 
village  of  DoU  Rios.  There  are  two  islets  in  the  bay  with  anchorage  inside 
them  for  small  vessels.  About  2  miles  southward  of  the  East  point  of  the  bay 
Is  Jorge  GrieyQ  Island^  said  to  be  steep- to,  with  a  bay  on  its  North  side,  afford- 
ing anchorage  for  large  vessels.     A  heavy  swell  sets  towards  the  island. 
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ILEA  OBAHSE  BAT.— This  magnificent  bay,  in  the  entrance  to  which 
lies  the  island  of  the  same  name,  is  about  17  miles  from  North  to  Sonth,  and 
12  miles  from  East  to  West,  and  having  an  average  depth  of  10  fathoms.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  bay  lies  Gipoia  Island^  surrounded  by  clusters  of 
smaller  ones,  which  have  many  outlying  rocks  and  dangers ;  the  outer  island 
of  this  group  is  called  Coronel,  3  miles  from  Gipoia  Island,  small,  and  having 
a  sunken  rock  4  cables  to  the  westward  of  it  The  shores  are  thickly  studded 
with  rocky  islands,  with  outlying  sunken  rocks,  the  most  important  of  which 
is  Meron  Shoal^  a  patch  3  cables  in  diameter,  lying  nearly  in  the  centre  of  Ilha 
Grande  Bay ;  the  depths  around  this  shoal  are  from  8  to  1 1  fathoms ;  the  depths 
in  the  entrance  of  the  bay  are  from  19  to  21  fathoms.  At  1^  mile  S.S.W.  of 
Point  Acaya,  the  West  point  of  Ilha  Grande,  is  a  recently-discovered  rock,  21 
feet  imder  water;  and  between  this  and  the  point  is  a  second  rock.  Many  small 
streams  empty  themselves  in  Ilha  Grande  Bay,  and  in  its  western  part  shoal 
banks  extend  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore. 

At  about  9  miles  W.S.W.  from  the  West  end  of  Ilha  Grande  is  Joaiinga 
Pointy  forming  the  S.W.  extreme  of  Ilha  Grande  Bay.  The  point  is  high,  and 
may  be  approached  at  a  prudent  distance.  At  5^  miles  to  the  S.W.  ^  W.  of 
Joatinga  Point  is  that  of  Cairo^u,  about  11  miles  westward  of  which,  and  2^ 
miles  inland,  is  the  Peak  of  Parati.  To  the  northward  of  Grossa  Point,  which 
is  25  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Point  Cairo9u,  is  the  Bay  of  Vhatubay  in  which  there 
is  anchorage  in  3^  fathoms  off  the  town  of  that  name,  1^  mile  distant.  Only 
small  vessels  can  use  this  road,  and  fr-esh  provisions  are  scarce.  Several  small 
islets  lie  off  this  coast. 

Porcos  Island. — At  4}  miles  southward  of  Grossa  Point  is  Porcos  or  Hog 
Island,  moderately  high,  about  2}  miles  in  length,  and  1^  mile  in  breadth. 
Off  its  South  point  is  an  islet,  with  a  boat  channel  between,  and  two  other 
islets  lie  off  its  East  side.  On  the  North  side  of  the  island  is  Palmas  Bay^ 
with  a  village  at  its  head,  nearly  a  mile  in  breadth,  and  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  deep,  where  vessels  may  anchor  in  4  &thoms  water,  muddy  bottom. 
The  bay  is  sheltered  from  all  winds  except  those  from  N.E.  to  £.  by  N.,  which 
seldom  continue  long  enough  to  cause  a  heavy  sea,  and  is  an  excellent  place 
for  a  vessel  to  refit. 

In  running  for  Palmas  Bay,  strangers  will  find  the  island  a  little  difficult  to 
make  out,  owing  to  the  high  land  northward  of  it ;  but  as  the  water  is  deep 
close-to,  there  is  no  danger  in  standing  on  until  the  white  house  on  the  N.E. 
end  of  the  island  is  seen ;  passing  inside,  between,  or  to  the  northward  of  the 
islets.  There  is  no  tide  here  but  what  is  caused  by  the  prevailing  winds ;  th« 
rise  is  about  8  ft. 

Water  is  plentiful,  and  easily  obtained  from  the  S.E.  part  of  the  bay.  There 
are  several  villages  on  the  mainland,  where  fr-esh  beef  and  stock  may  be  ob* 
tained. 

Flamingo  Bay. — ^The  N.W.  point  of  Porcos  Island  forms,  with  a  point  prc>> 
jecting  from  the  mainland,  a  narrow  channel  rather  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  in  breadth,  carr}nng  16  fathoms  water,  through  which  vessels  can  pass 
when  the  wind  is  steady  by  not  keeping  too  close  to  either  point  into  Flamingo 
or  Shark  Bay.  This  bay  is  about  2  miles  deep,  more  than  1^  mile  in  breadth, 
and  has  good  anchorage  in  5  to  7  fathoms  water,  except  with  southerly  winds 
which  bring  in  a  heavy  swell. 
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There  10  anchorage  for  small  vessels,  soft  bottom,  on  the  southern  side  of  a 
core  at  the  N«W.  port  of  the  baj.  The  village  of  Flamingo  stands  iu  a  small 
bight  on  the  West  side  of  the  ba^r.  From  Flamingo  Bay  the  coast  trends  to 
the  S.W*  for  about  20  miles  to  Arpour  Point,  westward  of  the  N,W.  point  of 
St.  Scbastiao,  l*he  shore  has  several  indentations,  backed  by  high  land,  and 
with  the  North  side  of  St«  Bebastiao  lilond  forms  a  deep  bay,  open  to  the 
eastward,  called  Barra  das  Canaveiras. 

Vittorla  Iiland.— At  nearly  4  miles  eastward  of  the  N.K.  end  of  St.  6e- 
bastiao  Island  is  that  of  Vittoria,  2^  miles  long  East  and  West,  and  1  mile  in 
breadth.  Southward  of  the  West  end  of  Vittoria  are  two  small  islets  or 
rocks,  surrounded  by  a  reef  which  extends  about  2  miles  S.S.W,  ^m  the 
island,  llie  Butioi  are  two  islets,  appearing  like  three  at  a  distance,  lying 
S.  by  E.  i  E.  11  tniles  from  Porcos  Island,  and  nortli -westward  6  miles  &om 
Vittoria*  The  passage  between  these  islands,  except  the  reef  southward  of 
Vittoria,  is  free  from  danger*  There  is  17  futhoms  water  25  yards  from  the 
Dusios. 

ST*  SEBASTIAO  ISLAHB  is  about  14  miles  in  extent  each  way,  and  iU 
mountjuns  are  a«  high  as  those  of  the  mainland,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
a  chaimel  from  about  I  to  3  miles  in  breadth.  The  island  may  be  seen  in  clear 
weather  from  a  distance  of  45  miles ;  it  is  nearly  covert;d  with  wood  to  its 
summit,  and  its  shores  are  steep-to ;  it  has  several  waterfalls  and  some  scattered 
houses,  which  have  a  pleasing  effect.  The  eastern  side  of  the  island  extends 
nearly  North  and  Suuth,  and  from  the  S.E.  point  the  southern  side  runs  about 
W*  by  N. 

Villa  Nova  da  Princeza,  off  which  is  the  usual  anchorage,  stands  on  the 
western  side  of  the  island,  at  8}  miles  from  the  North  point-  The  town  con- 
sists of  a  couple  of  streets  and  a  few  detached  houses,  with  a  church  built  on 
the  rising  ground  at  the  back  of  it ;  a  dilapidated  fort  stands  near  the  beach. 
The  old  town  of  St*  SebastiAo  ia  on  the  mainland,  at  2|  miles  to  the  8*W*  of 
Princeza* 

BT*  SEBASTIAO  CHAHHEL— The  channel  of  St.  Sehaatiao  affords  m 
roomy  and  safe  anchorage  for  the  largest  vessels,  and  there  is  almost  always 
smooth  water  in  it*  The  western  side  of  the  channel,  or  that  of  the  main* 
land,  is  bordered  by  a  bank,  having  over  it  from  1  to  3  fathoms  water.  From 
Arpour  Point,  westward  of  the  N.W.  extreme  of  the  island,  the  bank  extends 
off  about  2  miles,  and  terminates  at  a  point  1  mite  southward  of  the  town  of 
St,  Sebastiao. 

Vessels  bound  into  St.  Sebastiao  Channel  from  the  northward,  when  at  half 
a  mile  westward  of  the  Arma^ao,  at  the  North  part  of  the  island,  should  steer 
S.  by  W-  i  W.  along  the  island  side  at  the  distance  of  about  half  a  mile  tn 
from  10  to  20  fathoms.  Off  Villa  Nova  da  Princeza  the  depths  are  13  and  14 
jjathoms,  gray  sand.  The  southern  channel  may  also  be  used  if  convenient,  so 
that  a  vessel  mar  leave  by  either  channel  according  to  the  wind.  The  winds 
at  St  Sebastiao  during  the  day  blow  nearly  always  from  N*N.E*  or  S*S,W., 
following  the  direction  of  the  channel,  but  frequently  interrupted  by  p^lms 
At  night  the  land  wind  is  variable* 

There  are  several  watering  places  at  St*  Sebastiao ;  one  of  the  best  is  be- 
tween Villa  Nova  da  Princeza  and  the  Anna9ao  at  the  North  end  of  the  island: 
the  water  is  good  and  easily  obtained.     Cattle,  poultry,  Bpints,  and  fruit  may 
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oe  procured  at  a  moderate  price.  On  all  the  coast  of  the  main  land  fire- 
wood is  abimdant.  Fishing  is  seldom  productive,  but  the  fish  are  of  good 
quality. 

It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  St.  Sebastiao,  at  2^ ;  springs  rise  4  ft. 
The  tides  are  irregular.  The  current  follows  the  direction  of  the  winds,  and 
within  the  channel  runs  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  an  hour,  and  occa- 
sionallj  1  j-  mile  an  hour. 

The  coast  firom  the  southern  entrance  of  St.  Sebastiao  Channel  is  formed  by 
the  high  land  curving  to  the  northward ;  and  at  the  distance  of  48  miles 
W.  i  S.  from  Sapitiba  Point,  the  S.W.  extremity  of  St.  Sebastiao,  is  Moela 
Islet,  near  the  East  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  port  of  Santos,  on  which  is  the 
light  hereafter  described.  In  the  bay  thus  formed,  at  17^  miles  from  St  Se- 
bastiao Point,  the  West  extreme  of  that  island,  and  5^  miles  from  the  shore, 
is  Monton  de  Trigo  or  Corn  Stack  Island,  high,  nearly  conical,  and  wooded  to 
the  summit.  At  2  or  3  miles  around  it,  and  at  the  same  distance  -firom  the 
coast,  the  depths  are  from  12  to  25  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.* 

Alcatrasies  Islands. — At  the  distance  of  14  miles  S.  by  £.  i  E.  firom 
Monton  de  Trigo  is  a  barren  group,  called  Alcatrasses  or  Cormorant  Isles,  the 
largest  of  which  may  be  seen  from  a  distance  of  30  miles.  When  bearing 
E.S.E.  it  has  the  form  in  which  painters  represent  a  dolphin,  with  its  head  to 
the  W.S.W.  At  2  miles  W.N.W.  from  the  N.E.  end  of  the  largest  islet  is 
another  islet,  and  at  the  same  distance  to  the  N.E.  are  two  or  three  others. 
These  latter  islets  are  low.  It  is  not  prudent  to  approach  this  group  nearer 
than  4  or  5  miles,  as  the  bottom  in  the  vicinity  is  stated  to  be  foul,  and  the 
currents  uncertain.  From  the  N.E.  islet  Sapitiba  Point  bears  N.E.  by.  E. 
distant  15  miles,  and  Moela  Islet  W.  ^  N.  distant  34  miles. 

SAHTOS  HARBOUR  is  formed  on  the  East  by  the  IsUind  of  St.  Amaro, 
which  is  separated  from  the  main  by  a  small  river,  the  Bertioga,  navigable  for 
boats ;  and  on  the  West  by  the  Island  of  Engua  Gua^u.  The  entrance  to  the 
Bertioga  round  the  East  end  of  St.  Amaro  is  called  Barra  de  Bertioga.  Man- 
duba  Point,  the  South  end  of  the  island,  forms  with  T^ypu  Point,  at  nearly 
7  miles  W.  i  N.  of  it,  the  extremes  of  Santos  Bay.  The  bay  is  about  3^  miles 
deep,  has  depths  of  4  to  10  fathoms,  and  on  the  East  side  is  the  principal 
entrance  to  the  harbour,  where  vesseb  may  lie  sheltered  from  all  winds  except 
those  from  south-westward. 

The  Bay  of  Santos  b  easily  known ;  IViypu  Point  being  the  westernmost 
high  coast  land  for  some  distance,  the  coast  immediately  West  of  it  being  low 
and  flat  to  the  base  of  the  mountains  for  about  10  miles  inland ;  while  all 
Santos  Bay  is  surrounded  by  a  succession  of  steep  hiUs  of  moderate  height* 
broken  here  and  there,  chiefly  at  the  North  side  of  the  bay,  into  small  low 
beaches. 

The  city  of  Santos  stands  on  the  West  side  of  the  harbour,  on  the  North 
side  of  the  Island  of  Engua  Guagu,  about  37  miles  south-westward  of  Sao 
Paulo.  It  is  well  built,  has  two  churches,  convents,  a  well-managed  hospital, 
and  building  slips,  with  a  population  of  about  16,000.    A  handsome  custom- 


*  In  noticing  this  quality  of  ground,  it  may  be  here  observed  that,  on  the  ooail  of 
Brasti,  tho  bottom  of  oase  or  loft  mud  ia  almost  always  fbund  near  the  high  landib— 
Rouuin, 
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house  has  been  built,  and  the  city  is  now  well  supplied  with  water,  is  lighted 
with  gas,  is  partly  drained*  and  has  tramways  in  the  principal  streets.  In 
fact,  it  bos  been  making  rapid  strides  in  the  last  few  years,  during  which  its 
trade  has  much  increased.  Its  situation  is  unhealthy,  the  country  around 
being  low,  woody,  and  frequently  deluged  with  rain*  The  yellow  fever  season 
here  usually  commences  between  February  let  and  the  end  of  April,  lasting 
two  or  three  months.  A  line  of  steamers  runs  between  Santos  and  Bio  de 
Janeiro  twice  a  week. 

llie  city  of  Saa  Pauh^  about  40  miles  inland,  and  connected  with  Santos 
by  railway,  is  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo,  and  has  a  population 
of  about  35«000.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  provincial  railway  system,  which  had 
R  total  length  of  710  miles  in  1879,  and  is  connected  with  Eio  Janeiro  by  rail- 
way. The  population  of  the  province,  which  has  an  area  of  91,000  square 
miles,  amounted  to  837,354  in  1875,  and  is  steadily  increasing  with  the  pro* 
sperity  of  the  country. 

The  exports  firom  Santos  consist  principally  of  coflFee,  cotton,  rice,  hides» 
iind  tobacco ;  the  value  of  coffee  and  cotton  exported  in  the  year  1879*80 
amounted  to  £2,469,908,  about  nine-tenths  of  which  was  coffee.  In  the  year 
1880,  356  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  309,107,  visited  Santas,  of  which 
128,  with  a  tonnage  of  111,717,  were  British. 

The  entrance  to  the  harbour  is  commanded  by  a  fort  on  either  side  about 
2  cables  apart.  From  Barra  Fort,  a  large  white  building  on  the  South  side» 
the  harbour  extends  eastward  about  a  mile,  when  it  trends  to  the  N*N.W. 
for  4i  miles  to  the  anchorage  off  the  town.  The  harbour  b  narrow,  with 
4  J  to  11  fathoms  water,  and  deepest  along  the  East  side.  On  the  eastern 
shore,  close  up  to  the  town,  is  a  small  fort  on  a  barren  rocky  point,  off  which 
the  depth  is  12  fatboms.  At  72  yards  off  the  South  bluff  of  Outeirinhos  is  a 
sunken  rook,  which  had  been  blasted  to  a  depth  of  16  ft,  in  1879- 

At  Santos  all  necessary  supplies  may  be  procured  in  abundance,  and  at 
moderate  prices.  Rock  oysters  of  good  quality  may  be  gathered.  Water  is 
purchased,  or  boats  may  be  sent  5  or  6  miles  up  the  river  for  it,  where  there 
is  a  deep  clear  pool  of  fresh  water. 

Three  red  bucyt  mark  the  entrance  to  Santos  Harbour,  namely,  one  on  the 
South  side,  3  cables  W,  by  N.  from  Fort  Barra,  and  two  on  the  North  side, 
lying  E.S.E.  and  WVN.W.  from  each  other  2  cables  apart;  the  inner  of  the 
two  on  the  North  side  is  2  cables  distant  from  Fort  Trinxhcira.  Theie  buoys 
^re  liable  to  shift  during  south-westerly  gales. 

Vessels  requiring  pilots  can  obtain  them  from  the  village  of  Barra  by  making 
the  usual  signal.     Their  charges  ore  moderate, 

Light.^-On  Maela  (Giiizard)  liUt,  a  mile  S.E.  of  Manduba  Point,  is  a  whttftl 
tower,  40  fi.  high,  which  exhibits  at  tbe  height  of  334  fL  above  high  water  m\ 
^ed  brig  hi  light,  yisible  24  miles  in  clear  weather.    It  has  been  reported  that 
the  light  is  only  viaible  12  or  14  miles,  and  that  a  small  light  Is  shown  on 
Barra  Fort 

Jjirectiont, — After  passing  Moela  Islet,  steer  along  the  land,  giving  Palmas 
Islet,  which  is  low,  with  a  few  bushes  on  it,  a  berth  of  one- third  of  a  mile,  and 
haul  gradually  to  the  northward  and  eastward.  When  the  fort  is  well  open, 
steer  with  it  on  the  starboard  bow,  keeping  nortbward  of  the  line  of  the 
points,  to  clear  the  bank  extending  along  shore  from  Barra  Fort  to  the  point 
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S.W.  of  it,  the  least  water  will  be  4  fiithoms.  Pass  close  to  the  rocky  point 
under  the  fort  to  avoid  the  spit  extending  from  the  low  sandy  point  on  the 
North  side,  then  steer  rather  on  the  southern  and  eastern  shore,  when  a 
remarkable  perpendicular  rock*  on  the  western  shore  will  be  seen  above  the 
trees,  which  steer  for,  and  pass  moderately  close. 

The  route  will  then  be  towards  the  fort,  from  abreast  of  which  steer  for  the 
town,  gi^'ing  a  berth  to  the  low  point  East  of  it,  and  anchor  when  abreast  of 
the  first  landing-place  in  5}  fathoms,  soft  mud.  Small  vessels  lie  alongside 
the  quay ;  large  vessels  anchor  about  three-quarters  of  a  cable  from  the  shore 
opposite  the  flagstaff  of  the  captain  of  the  port.  Vesseb  of  war  anchor  more 
to  the  eastward,  the  sea  breeze  being  stronger  there.  A  mud  bank  extends 
frt>m  the  fort  point  to  that  of  Ilha  de  Carvalho,  narrowing  the  channel  and 
anchorage. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  construct  wharves  here,  which  are  much  required, 
vessels  having  often  to  remain  weeks  before  they  can  obtain  a  berth  at  the 
wretched  little  jetties  now  used,  where  they  ground  at  low  water  on  the  mud. 
— Jtfr.  Consul  Cowper,  1881. 

Ths  tides  are  strong,  particularly  the  ebb.  It  is  high  water,  full  and  change, 
at  2**  50" ;  springs  rise  5  feet. 

Lage'  de  Santos. — At  16  miles  S.  by  E.  i  E.  from  Moela  lighthouse  is  the 
Lag6  of  Santos,  a  level  barren  iiv  hit;^  islet  about  70  ft.  high,  and  E.S.E.  of  it, 
distant  about  1^  mile,  is  a  reef  of  rocks  which  appears  6  or  8  ft.  above  the 
sea ;  also  on  the  western  side  of  the  Lag6,  at  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant, 
there  is  a  rocky  shoal  separated  from  it  by  a  deep  passage.  There  are  some 
mineral  springs  on  the  islet. 

Laffi  of  Conceiqao. — At  7  miles  S.E.  by  E.  horn  the  village  of  Concei^ao, 
and  15  miles  norUiward  of  the  Queimada  Orande,  is  a  rocky  islet  about  16  ft. 
above  the  sea,  which  appears  a  little  larger  than  a  vessel's  launch.  About 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  it  there  is  12  mthoms  water,  mud  and  sand. 
At  6i  miles  S.W.  by  W.  from  the  Lage  is  Concet^ao  Rock,  about  40  or  50 
yards  in  extent,  with  26  ft.  water  over  it ;  it  breaks  with  fresh  winds  ttooL 
S.E.  to  S.W. 

QUEIMADA  ISLETS  lie  N.W.  and  S.E.  of  each  other,  10  miles  distant 
The  Little  Queimada,  the  nearest  to,  and  about  9  miles  frt>m  the  ooast,  is  a 
small  round  and  conical  blet,  thickly  wooded,  and  visible  at  a  distance  of  20 
miles.  It  is  10  miles  S.W.  ^  S.  from  the  LAg6  of  Concei9ao.  The  Queinuuia 
Grande,  623  ft.  high,  is  said  to  be  nearly  2  miles  in  leng^.  North  and  South, 
with  a  reef  extending  from  its  northern  end,  and  is  visible  from  30  to  35  miles. 
The  islet  is  nearly  barren,  with  its  highest  part  to  the  S.W.  appearing  round. 
From  the  southward  and  eastward  it  shows  as  two  peaks  of  nearly  equal 
height,  and  is  a  good  mark  for  making  Santos. 

•  Navigmting  Sab-lioutenant  Q.  T.  Ralph,  of  H.M.a  Bntevn  in  1871,  fUtsd  that  this 
rock  ii  10  much  orergirown  with  bushes  thut  it  cannot  be  duUngniihed  until  ok)ie-to ;  bat 
by  keeping  the  northern  Onterio  mound  just  open  to  the  eastward  of  the  •outhera  one 
will  lead  in  mid-chaanel,  and  the  perpendicular  took  will  bo  found  right  ahead,  on 
approaching  iU 
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YII.— SANTOS  TO  THE  RIO  BE  LA  PLATA- 


Having  describecl  the  mleta  in  the  offing  off  Santos,  we  now  proceed  with 
the  coast  from  Santos  southward. 

From  Taypu  Point,  the  West  extreme  of  Santos  Bay,  the  shore  trends  to 
the  W.SAV,  for  23  miles  to  the  village  of  Concei^ao.  The  shore  is  generally 
low»  backed  by  a  chain  of  high  mountains  at  the  distance  of  12  or  15  miles 
inland,  which  here  and  there  branch  towards  the  sea,  and  appear  from  a  dis- 
tance like  ialiinds.  At  the  distance  of  12  miles  S.S.Wi  from  Taypu  Point  is  a 
Braall  bank  with  only  9  ft.  water  on  it,  lying  in  the  way  of  vessels  from  the 
southward  bound  to  Santos,  and  discovered  by  the  Brasilian  war-steamer  Don 
Pedro  Secondo.  This  shoal,  however,  is  not  marked  on  the  chart  of  the  coast 
by  Captain  E.  Mouchez,  who  surveyed  it  in  1868.  Concei(;ao  stands  on  rising 
ground  near  the  beach«  and  at  4  or  5  miles  from  it  there  is  9  and  1 1  fathoms 
water.  From  hence  a  low  sandy  shore  continues  to  the  S.W.  by  W,  for  14 
miles  to  the  heights  and  creek  of  Piruibe,  where  it  takes  a  southerly  turn 
for  about  5  miles  to  Guarahu  Point  and  islets. 

From  the  latter  point  the  shore  trends  to  the  S,W,  J  W*,  and  at  the  dis- 
tance of  14  miles  is  Jurea  Point,  with  the  bar  of  the  River  Una  between.  At 
1 1  miles  farther  on  is  the  bar  of  the  River  Iguape;  and  about  6 J  miles  farther 
is  the  entrance  to  the  Mar  Pequina  de  Iguape,  which  admits  boats  into  that 
sea.  The  soundings  along  shore  generally  increase  in  depth,  according  to  the 
height  of  the  land ;  at  from  3  to  10  miles  off  there  is  from  7  to  13  £athoms 
water.  Temporary  anchorage  will  be  found  at  any  convenient  distance  from 
the  shore. 

Mar  Pequina  (httle  sea)  is  a  narrow  lake  or  channel  running  parallel  with 
the  shore  from  the  bar  of  Iguape  to  Cananea  Bay»  a  distance  of  about  30 
miles.  The  town  of  Iguape  stands  on  the  West  bank  at  4  miles  from  the 
e-utrance  ;  the  sea  is  divided  at  the  SAV.  part  by  the  Island  of  Cananea,  and  it 
has  depths  of  4  to  6  fathoms.  La  Praya  or  Beach  of  Iguape,  the  island  which 
forms  the  sea,  is  a  chain  of  low  sandy  downs,  interspersed  with  brushwood, 
and  can  be  seen  only  for  a  short  distance.  It  should,  therefore,  be  approached 
with  caution*  and  in  foggy  weather  not  nearer  than  6  miles,  in  9  or  1 1  £sthomB 
water,  sandy  bottom. 

Mount  Cardoz^  at  about  15  miles  W.N.W.  of  the  Isle  of  Bora  Abrigo,  is  the 
highest  and  most  remarkable  mountain  on  this  part  of  the  coast ;  but  notwith- 
standing the  proximity  and  height  of  the  chain  of  mountains,  of  which  it  forms 
a  part,  the  fogs  that  sometimes  prevail  on  this  part  of  the  coast  during  the 
southern  monsoon  prevent  the  land  from  being  seen, 

CANAHEA  BAY|  at  the  southern  entrance  to  the  Mar  Pequina,  is  formed 
by  an  island  southward  of  La  Praya  or  sandy  beach  of  Iguape,  and  which  is 
separated  from  the  main  by  a  small  rivulet  called  Ararapira.  The  bay  is 
large,  and  affords  well-sheltered  anchorage.  The  islet  Boni  Abrigo  lies  at 
the  entrance;  it  is  high,  covered  vrith  trees,  and  its  two  extremes  are  more 
elevated  than  the  centre  ;  there  are  several  shoals,  on  which  the  sea  breaka^ 
IMirthward  of  it,  at  the  entrance  to  the  bay,  and  a  smaller  islet  lies  on  its 

(li  side.     At  2  miles  eastward  of  it  there  is  11  and  12  fathoms  water,  sandj 
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bottom.  A  town  stands  about  7  miles  westward  of  Bom  Abrigo.   Large  vessels 
are  built  here. 

The  entrance  to  the  bay  will  be  known  by  Mount  Cardoz.  The  northern 
channel  is  generally  used,  but  the  southern  one  is  the  deepest ;  and  about 
midway  between  Bom  Abrigo  and  the  shore  West  of  it  is  anchorage  in  5}-  or  6 
fathoms  water.     A  pilot  into  the  bay  is  necessary. 

There  is  a  well-protected  anchorage  westward  of  Bom  Abrigo  Island  in 
4  fothoms,  sand,  about  3  cables  from  the  island  shore.  The  best  entrance  to 
this  anchorage  is  southward  of  Bom  Abrigo,  which  may  be  rounded  in  7 
fathoms,  at  a  distance  of  2  cables.  Off  the  North  end  of  the  island  there  are 
apparently  several  shoals  on  which  the  sea  breaks.  H.M.S.  Mallard  crossed 
Cananea  Hiver  bar  a  little  before  high  water,  and  found  the  least  depth  to  be 
15  ft.  llie  town  of  Cananea  is  6  miles  distant,  and  Port  Colonia  is  about 
12  or  14  miles  from  the  anchorage  off  Bom  Abrigo.  Competent  pilots  for 
crossing  the  bar  can  only  be  obtained  at  Cananea. — Lieut.  H.  B,  Lang,  1879. 

Castillo  and  Figneira  Islets. — The  coast  from  Cananea  Point  on  the  South 
side  of  the  entrance  to  Cananea  Bay  continues  low  and  sandy  to  the  S.W.  for 
about  32  miles  to  the  entrance  of  Paranagua  Bay.  A  small  islet  lies  off 
Cananea  Point  At  about  11  miles  from  Bom  Abrigo  Islet,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  bar  of  Ararupira,  is  Castillo  Islet,  32  ft.  above  the  sea.  The 
islet  takes  its  name  from  a  ridge  rising  from  its  centre,  which,  at  a  distance, 
resembles  a  castle.  At  7  miles  S.W.  from  Castillo  is  Figueira  Islet,  160  ft. 
high,  in  the  form  of  a  fig.  Both  these  islets  are  nearly  barren.  They  may  be 
rounded  closely,  and  at  I  mile  seaward  there  b  from  10  to  15  fathoms  water, 
on  fine  sandy  bottom. 

The  water  which  issues  from  the  Bay  of  Paranagua  earries  with  it  allnvial 
deposits,  which  diminish  considerably  the  depths  outside,  but  not  so  much  as 
to  affect  navigation.  At  6  miles  from  the  entrance  there  is  from  5  to  8  fathoms 
water,  on  gray  sand  and  mud. 

PAEAN AOXTA  BAY.— This  magnificent  bay,  which  is  twice  as  large  as  the 
Bay  of  Bio  de  Janeiro,  is  a  deep  inlet  or  gidf,  running  westward  and  north- 
WM^,  with  the  land  broken  in  every  direction  within  a  circuit  of  about  15 
miles.  It  is  surrounded  by  forests,  and  receives  the  waters  of  many  small 
rivers  and  rivulets.  The  entrance,  in  lat.  25^  30'  S.,  is  sheltered,  and  divided 
into  two  channels  by  Ilha  do  Mel  (honey),  a  low  island,  on  which  are  several 
hummocks,  appearing  at  a  distance  of  7  or  8  miles  like  islets. 

Between  the  island  and  the  North  point  of  entrance  are  three  little  islets, 
covered  with  palm  trees,  named  Pa/ma^,  about  130  ft.  high,  with  several  rocks 
extending  westward.  Connected  with  Polmas  Islets  b  a  triangular-shaped 
bank,  called  Barra  de  Paranagua,  which  extends  from  the  islet  Z^  miles  to 
seaward ;  its  South  comer  is  marked  by  a  red  buoy,  moored  in  A^  fathoms 
water.  On  either  side  of  Barra  de  Paranagua  b  a  channel  into  the  bay ;  the 
North  Channel,  seldom  or  never  used,  b  boimded  on  the  North  by  the  Barra 
Superaguy,  and  has  a  depth  near  the  entrance  of  16  ft.  at  low  water;  there  is 
generally  a  heavy  swell  in  it,  and  at  times  the  sea  breaks. 

The  South   Channel,  half  a  mile  wide,  b  the  only  one  used ;  it  b  formed 
between  the  S.W.  side  of  Barra  de  Paranagua  and  a  bank  extending  3  miles 
to  the  S.£.  of  Isle  do  Mel ;  the  depths  in  it  are  from  8  to  3  fathoms.     It  has 
S,  A.O.  3  w 
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been  stated  that  the  latter  bank  extends  farther  seaward  than  is  marked  on 
the  chart.  At  6  cables  K.  J  N.  from  the  fort  on  Isle  do  Mel,  and  N,\V.  by 
W.  J  W.  about  the  same  distance  from  Palmas  IsletSi  is  a  circular  patch  of 
rocks  about  2  cables  in  diameter,  called  Balccts^  some  of  which  cover  at  high 
water.  At  3  cables  N.  i  W.  from  Balcas  is  Caxots,  a  small  island  sorrotmded 
bj  a  reef;  a  sunken  rock  lies  3  cables  N.E*  by  E.  from  Caxoes. 

The  Island  of  Raza  da  Cotlnfja^  about  3^  railes  in  length  nearly  Kost  and 
West,  and  I  mile  in  breadth,  with  Cotinga  Island  running  parallel  to  it  on  its 
north-western  part,  lies  on  the  South  side  of  the  uilct,  at  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  main,  and  leaving  a  space  between  them  and  Ilha  do  Mel  of  about 
If  mile.  An  islet  lies  in  the  southern  entrance,  and  the  channel  being  dry  at 
low  water  is  not  navigable.  The  general  depths  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
inlet  are  from  2}  to  10  fathoms;,  and  in  the  channel  northward  of  Cotinga 
4  to  10  fathoms. 

The  town  of  Paransigua,  which  is  of  some  importance,  f»tands  on  the  main 
southward  of  the  West  end  of  Cotinga,  and  on  the  West  side  of  a  small  creek, 
which  hi\s  from  6  to  12  ft.  of  water  in  it.  It  has  a  criminal  court,  four  churches, 
a  town -hall,  with  prison  attached,  a  Jesuit  college  now  used  as  a  custom* 
house,  a  theatre,  a  hospital,  and  some  schools*  The  prineipal  article  of  export 
is  Mate,  or  Paraguay  tea.  Formerly  fishing  was  extensively  carried  on  in  the 
bay  ;  this  is  now  ouly  followed  up  for  local  supplies.  The  population  in  1871 
was  about  7,000.  The  town  next  in  importance  is  Antonina,  sitiuited  at  the 
head  of  the  western  arm. 

Lights* — On  Corwas  Point,  the  East  point  of  Isle  do  Mel,  is  a  white  iron 
lighthouse,  69  ft.  high,  which  exhibits,  at  an  elevation  of  262  ft.  above  the 
sea,  a^zed  bright  light,  visible  20  miles  in  clear  weather.  Here  is  the  pilot- 
house and  flagstaff. 

A  fixed  bright  light,  elevated  47  ft,  and  visible  6  miles,  is  also  shown  from 
a  lighthouse,  30  ft.  high,  on  Isle  do  Mel  fort,  visible  when  bearing  between 
N.  by  W,  i  W.  and  S.E.  by  S.  J  S. 

DireotiOES. — In  approaching  Paranagua  Bay  from  the  eastward,  when  30 
miles  distxmt,  three  peaks,  not  far  apart  from  eaeh  other,  will  be  sighted 
nearly  ahead ;  and  on  a  nearer  approach  the  round  islet  of  Figueira  will  be 
seen ;  also  the  hillocks  on  Isle  do  Mel  and  Palmas  Islets,  surmounted  by  trees. 
Shoal  water  extends  B  miles  to  the  N.E.  by  E.  of  Conxas  Point,  and  5  miles 
southward  of  the  same.  Vessels  should  bring  the  lighthouse  on  Coilxas 
Point  to  bear  N.W.,and  should  not  shoal  less  than  6^  fathoms  until  the  light* 
house  is  on  that  bearing.  Steer  for  the  lighthouse  on  a  N.W.  bearing,  which 
will  lead  up  to  the  red  buoy  near  the  South  comer  of  Barra  de  Pai^nagua ; 
when  at  a  convenient  distance  from  the  buoy  the  vessel  should  signal,  and 
wait  for  the  pilot,  who  will  come  off  from  Conxas  Point.  It  is  advisable, 
when  seeking  the  bar,  not  to  pass  to  the  North  of  the  buoy,  but  to  the  South, 
very  close  to  it,  in  order  not  to  touch  on  the  other  bank,  which  lies  to  the 
8.W.,  distant  I  mile. 

With  8,E,  winds  the  entrance  presents  a  continuous  line  of  breakers.     The 

{litotB  eeldom  board  until  the  vessel  arrives  within  the  bar ;  attention,  how* 

*«hoQld  be  paid  to  the  signals  which  will  be  made  from  the  pilot  boat, 

1  will  bdicate  the  proper  track  by  inclining  a  flag  either  to  one  side 
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or  the  other.  The  pilots,  in  1871,  stated  that  the  water  on  the  bar  was 
shoaling. 

From  this  buoy  a  course  N.W.  ^  N.  will  lead  across  the  bar  in  2f  fitthoms 
at  low  water,  in  5  to  6  fothoms  to  Conzas  Point,  and  in  8  to  12  fitthoms  from 
Conxas  Point  to  the  fort  on  the  East  side  of  Isle  do  Mel,  which  is  in  lat. 
25*  30'  57"  S.,  long.  48**  19'  29"  W.  Pass  about  4  cables  distant  from  Conxas 
Point  and  3  cables  distant  from  the  fort,  between  the  latter  and  Balcas  Rocks, 
partly  covered  at  high  water,  A  rock,  about  6  ft.  high,  lies  a  cable  distant 
from  tiie  shore  abreast  the  fort,  having  10  fiEithoms  close-to.  After  passing 
this  rock,  keep  about  4  cables  distant  from  Isle  do  Mel ;  when  abreast  the 
West  point  of  this  island,  steer  ibr  the  North  part  of  Cotinga  Island,  passing 
about  3  to  4  cables  North  of  iU    Hha  das  Cobras  is  high  and  wooded. 

Merchant  vessels  anchor  near  the  town  of  Paranagua,  in  a  creek  which 
admits  vessels  of  500  tons.  A  mud  flat  extends  from  the  main  across  the 
creek,  leaving  only  a  narrow  channel,  which  is  marked  by  beacons.  Small 
craft  get  close  up  to  the  town. 

It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Paranagua,  at  about  3^;  springs 
rise  6^  ft.  The  tides  at  the  entrance,  and  in  the  Bay  of  Paranagua,  are  very 
irregular,  being  much  influenced  by  the  winds  from  the  eastward,  and  there- 
fore of  a  greatly  varying  force.  With  strong  winds  from  the  eastward,  the 
flood  coming  in  will  last  often  2  or  3  hours  longer  than  the  ebb.  Its  velocity 
is  3  and  4  knots  an  hour.  There  is  another  phenomenon  called  medias  maris 
(half-tides),  where  flood  and  ebb  run  only  3  hours,  and  the  velocity  only 
2  and  3  knots,  and  even  less.  Strong  winds  may  be  looked  for  at  the  changes 
of  the  moon. 

River  Onaratnba. — At  about  23  miles  south-westward  of  Ilha  do  Mel  is  the 
bar  of  the  Guaratuba,  a  rapid  river,  navigable  for  small  vessels  to  about  8 
miles  from  its  mouth.  The  coast  between  is  bordered  by  a  bank,  extending 
4  or  5  miles  seaward,  over  which  boats  only  can  pass.  On  the  edge  of  the 
bank,  about  10  miles  southward  of  Ilha  do  Mel,  are  the  three  Cural  Isleis^  the 
largest  of  which  is  64  ft.  high ;  and  at  5  miles  more  to  the  southward  are 
three  islets  called  Itacolami,  21  ft.  high.  At  from  1  to  2  miles  eastward  there 
is  9  to  1 1  fathoms  water,  sand  and  mud. 

At  18  miles  S.  ^  £.  from  Guaratuba  Bar  is  Cape  Joao  Diaz^  the  North  ex- 
treme of  San  Francisco  Island,  high,  bold,  and  easily  known,  and  which  forms 
the  southern  point  of  entrance  to  the  river  of  the  same  name.  At  2  miles 
eastward  of  it  are  Gra^a  Islets,  the  largest  of  which,  Ilha  do  Paz,  is  223  ft 
above  the  sea ;  and  at  three-quarters  of  a  mile  N.E.  from  the  cape  is  a  sunken 
rock,  with  16  ft.  water  over  it.  These  islets  and  rocks,  ten  in  number, 
extend  North  and  South  over  a  space  of  2  miles,  with  4}-  to  7^  fitthoms  water 
between  them  and  the  coast.  The  northernmost  islet  \b  on  the  parallel  of 
Cape  Joao  Diaz. 

llie  shore  between  is  flat,  and  the  surrounding  country  of  little  elevation, 
but  distinguished  by  some  remarkable  hills,  and  at  some  miles  in  the  interior 
are  the  Serras  de  Maratubu,  a  chain  of  high  rugged  mountains.  At  6  miles 
from  the  coast  N.N.E.  of  San  Francisco  River  there  is  9  fitihoms  watet,, 
fine  sand. 

RIO  BAH  FRAHCI8C0  DO  SUL  falls  into  the  sea  by  two  mouths  formed 
by  the  island  of  the  same  name.    The  Aracary  or  South  Channel,  carrrying; 
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1 J  fathom  wato,  is  dangerous,  being  obstructed  by  a  Bhifting  sand-bonk,  orcr 
which  the  F^ea  breaks  with  \4olcnce.  The  North  Channel,  more  than  a  mile  in 
breadth,  called  Bohitanga  or  San  Francisco^  is  navigable  for  moderate -sized 
vessels.  The  bar  has  from  16  to  20  ft.  water  on  it,  the  Bhallowest  part  being 
near  its  South  end,  and  extends  from  about  tliree -quarters  of  a  raile  eastward 
of  Cape  Joao  Diaz,  in  a  N.N.W.  direction  for  more  than  2  miles  across  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  leaving  a  channel  between  its  North  end  and  the  bank 
bordering  the  shore,  having  from  23  to  26  ft,  water* 

The  Island  of  San  Franci$co  is  of  a  triangular  form,  about  18  miles  in 
length  in  a  North  and  South  direction,  and  about  10  miles  in  its  greatest 
breadth  ;  it  is  generally  flat,  and  ^-atered  by  numerous  streams.  Cape  Joao 
Diaty  the  North  point  of  the  island,  is  470  ft.  above  the  sea ;  at  three-quarten* 
of  a  mile  N.E.  of  the  cape  there  is  a  sunken  rock  with  16  ft,  water  on  it.  The 
Morro  Itamirim,  557  ft.  high,  is  1 J  mile  S.  by  W*  of  Cape  Joao  Dias^  and  i» 
the  highest  land  on  this  part  of  the  coast  North  of  Itapacoroya  Point. 

The  town  of  San  Francisco  (Nossa  Scnhora  da  Gra^a)  stands  on  the  N.W. 
side  of  the  island,  about  9  miles  from  the  bar.  It  is  small,  imd  of  little 
importance ;  it  has  hardly  any  trade,  is  not  open  to  foreign  commerce,  and 
is  in  a  dilapidated  state,  San  Francisco  is  entirely  without  fortifications.  On 
the  banks  of  the  River  Saguasu,  about  12  miles  from  the  town  of  San 
Francisco,  is  Colonia,  a  thriving  German  setUemcut,  numbering  about  7,000 
people*  Their  principal  trade  is  in  wood,  which  they  send  to  Monte  Video 
and  Buenos  A^tcs. 

llie  land  winds  blow  from  S.W.  to  W,S,W.  from  March  to  September,  and 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  from  W^N.W.  to  N.W.  The  winds  from 
N  J3,,  S,W.,  and  West  raise  a  sea,  but  it  goes  down  as  the  wind  dies  away. 

Tides. — It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  San  Francisco  at  2'*  30"  a,m. ; 
springs  rise  about  6  ft,,  and  neaps  4i  ft.  At  springs,  with  South  and  S.E* 
wind-H,  the  banks  are  sometimes  overilowcd. 

Directions, — The  River  San  Francisco  should  be  entered  with  caution,  and 
the  sea  on  the  bar  should  be  taken  into  cnnsideration.  When  the  wind  and 
tide  are  contrary,  the  sea  is  heavy  even  in  fine  weather,  and  inside  the  bar,  in 
from  8  to  12  fathoms  water,  it  is  mo^t  distiu-bed.  It  is  therefore  fdwayt 
prudent,  before  entering  the  river,  when  it  is  contrary  to  the  wind,  to  wait  for 
change  of  tide,  so  as  to  have  smooth  water. 

Steer  in  wnth  Cape  Joao  Diaz  bearing  about  S,  by  W,,  keeping  the  lead  going, 
and  when  at  the  distance  of  3  miles  from  the  cape,  steer  West  until  its  Eoat 
extreme  is  in  line  with  the  Morro  da  Enciada,  at  3J  miles  to  the  S.S.E. ;  them 
keep  on  this  line  until  a  long  mile  from  the  cape,  or  the  river  is  well  open ; 
but  the  North  point  of  eutrance  should  not  be  brought  westward  of  S.W,  by 
"VV.  f  W.  until  well  inside  the  cape,  in  order  to  avoid  a  ihoal  patch  with  23  fL 
water  on  it,  at  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  N,N.W.  of  the  cape.  Then 
keep  in  mid-channel,  giving  Cape  Joao  Diaz  a  berth  of  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile,  and  avoiding  the  bank  which  extends  seaward  from  the  North 
point.  Within  the  bar  the  water  gradually  deepens.  The  shoal  part  of  the 
bar  on  the  South  end  ib  marked  by  two  red  buoys,  the  shoalest  water  lying 
between  the  buoys. 

After  passing  the  North  point  and  breakers  at  a  conyenient  distance,  a 
gToap  of  isleta  will  be  visible.     Steer  aloncr  the  NAV,  shore  with  the  ialeta 
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ahead  until  the  town  of  San  Francisco  is  seen  ;  then  steer  toward  and  anchor 
off  it.  The  best  anchorage  for  large  vessels  is  in  9  fathoms,  with  Pedras  Point, 
southward  of  Cross  Point,  E.  by  N.  i  N.,  and  the  church  S.E.  by  E.  Smaller 
vessels  may  approach  the  shore  to  5  fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  with  Pedras 
Point  N.E.,  and  the  church  S.E.  by  E. 

Three  rocks,  all  awash  at  low  water,  lie  to  the  westward  of  the  town ;  each 
one  is  marked  by  a  red  buoy,  surmounted  by  a  staff  and  ball.  A  small  14  ft. 
shoal,  shells  and  gravel,  is  reported  to  lie  3  cables  S.W.  ^  W.  from  Cross 
Point.  A  rock,  marked  by  a  black  buoy,  lies  N.  ^  E.  about  9^  cables  from 
Cross  Point,  and  directly  in  the  track.  At  3^^  cables  N.W.  of  this  there  is 
another  detached  rock  near  the  North  shore.  A  red  buoy  marks  a  shoal 
4  or  5  cables  N.E.  of  Cross  Point,  and  there  is  a  buoy  on  a  shoal  close  off  the 
town. 

Outer  Anchorage, — Vessels  not  wishing  to  cross  the  bar,  or  waiting  for  a 
pilot,  will  find  good  and  well-sheltered  anchorage  to  the  westward  of  Gba^a 
Islands. 

At  12  miles  southward  of  Graga  Islets  is  another  group,  called  the  Tam^ 
boretes,  at  about  2  miles  from  the  shore.  At  5  miles  S.S.W.  of  the  latter 
islets  are  Bemedios  Isle/s,  lying  S.E.  of  the  entrance  to  the  Aracary  or  southern 
channel  of  San  Francisco,  and  between  3  and  4  miles  southward  of  them  is  the 
Lobos  Tapilinga  group.  All  these  islets  are  covered  with  trees,  and  it  is  said 
that  small  vessels  only  can  pass  between  them  and  the  shore.  From  the 
Aracary  the  low  shore  runs  to  the  southward,  curving  westward  for  about  23 
miles  to  Itapacoroya  Bay. 

Itapacoroya  Bay  is  formed,  in  lat.  26^  46'  S.,  by  a  projection  of  the  coast, 
in  an  East  and  North  direction.  The  north-westernmost  point  of  this  promon- 
tory is  named  Jurubatuba  Pointy  2J  miles  N.W.  ^  W.  from  which  b  Feia 
Island,  229  ft.  high,  with  rocks  extending  2  or  3  cables  from  its  East  end.  At 
3  miles  North  of  Feia  Island  is  Pedres  Islet,  16  ft.  high.  At  If  mile  £.  by 
S.  i  S.  from  Jurubatuba  Point,  and  nearly  1  mile  from  the  nearest  land,  is 
Itapacoroya  Pock,  which  breaks.  The  anchorage,  I  mile  W.S.W.  from  Juru- 
batuba Point,  is  in  about  5  fathoms  water,  mud  bottom,  and  good  holding 
ground.  Small  vessels  lie  sheltered  close  in  to  the  village  more  to  the  south- 
ward, near  some  piles  formerly  used  when  this  was  a  great  whaling  station. 
A  disagreeable  sea  sets  into  the  bay  with  N.E.  winds.  The  head  of  the  bay 
is  shallow,  and  from  the  village  along  the  beach  towards  Feia  Islet  are 
numerous  reefs,  which  do  not  show  with  smooth  water.  Anchorage  will  also 
be  found  on  the  S.W.  side  of  Feia  Islet,  and  rather  better  than  in  the  bay. 
All  kinds  of  refreshments  can  be  procured  at  the  village. 

The  entrance  to  the  Piver  Tojahi,  about  8  miles  southward  of  Itapacoroya 
Point,  is  formed  on  the  South  by  Cabessado  Point,  a  rocky  bluff,  whilst  the 
North  point  is  low,  sandy,  and  forms  a  narrow  spit,  over  which  the  sea 
breaks,  and  which  contracts  the  entrance.  Capt.  Stenzel,  German  war 
vessel  Albatross,  visited  this  place  in  October,  1873,  when  the  spit  was 
marked  by  a  buoy.  The  passage,  narrow  and  difficult,  is  on  the  South  nde» 
and  2  fathoms  is  the  least  water  carried  in,  where  a  vessel  will  find  smooth 
water,  and  sheltered  from  all  winds.  The  water  deepens  to  Sf  fitthoms  near 
the  town,  where  fowls,  &c.  may  be  obtained,  and  to  which  the  telegraph  is 
extended.     The  best  anchorage  is  abreast  the  church,  a  little  above  the  town. 
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It  is  high  water  here,  on  full  and  change,  at  2^ ;  springs  rise  2}  ft.  and  the 
surface  current  always  ran  out  The  country  is  fertile,  and  a  considerable  trade 
is  carried  on  in  wood. 

Camhriu,  1 2  miles  South  of  Itapacoroya,  like  most  of  the  anchoitigea  on 
this  part  of  the  coast,  is  open  to  the  north-eastward,  but  sheltered  from  all 
other  winds ;  the  bottom  is  a  mixture  of  sand  and  mud*  The  river  of  the 
same  name  is  narrow,  the  bar  shallow*  and  can  be  eroesed  only  by  small  coasters. 
In  entering,  be  careful  to  avoid  a  rock  of  3  ft.,  which  lies  2  cables  to  the  North 
of  the  eastern  point  of  the  bay^  and  anchor  in  3  J  fathoms  W.S.W,  &om  the 
extremity  of  the  point,  and  S.E.  by  E.  from  Cabras  Islet, 

GanehoB  Bay* — This  Bmall  bay,  in  the  South  part  of  that  of  Tijucas^  affords 
good  anchorage*  and  water,  fresh  beef,  and  stock  may  be  procured  6t}m  tho 
village.  It  will  be  easily  known,  as  it  lies  under  the  high  sugar-loaf  peak 
named  Mount  Ganchos.  Small  vessels  may  anchor  here  in  3^  fiithoms  water* 
mud,  campletely  land-locked.  In  entenng  or  leaving  this  bay  C4U-e  should  be 
taken  to  give  a  good  berth  to  Ganchos  Point,  as  a  reef  of  rocks  extends  hadf  a 
mile  to  the  northward,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  only  at  tiroes.  To  the  north- 
w^ard  of  Tijucas  Bay  is  the  bay  of  For  to  Beilo. 

There  are  several  small  islets  lying  about  1  -5  miles  eastward  of  the  entrance 
of  Tijucas  Bay,  and  6  or  7  miles  northward  of  Santa  Catharina ;  the  largest, 
Arvoredo^  is  high  and  wooded,  with  an  islet,  called  Deserta,  1 1  mile  &om  its 
eastern  side ;  it  is  a  good  mark  for  this  ptirt  of  the  coast.  There  is  anchorage 
in  the  small  bay  on  the  S*W.  side  of  the  island  in  II  ^thorns  water>  mud. 
At  3  miles  W.N.W*  of  Arvoredo,  and  between  it  and  the  North  point  of 
Tijucas  Bay,  are  the  Fetitdo^  Sun  Pedro^  two  rocks  with  a  breaker  half  a  mile 
S.W.  by  W.  of  them  ;  and  about  4  miles  northward  of  them,  and  nearly  the 
same  distance  from  the  shore,  is  the  islet  of  Pedra  ds  Gale^  remarkable  by 
long  white  streaks  on  its  steep  side,  as  well  as  by  two  rocks  which  lie  otf  its 
N.E.  end. 

Light. — A  circular  red  lighthouse  is  erectcKl  on  South  Point,  Arvoredo  Islei^ 
and  from  it  a  light,  elevated  350  ft.,  will  shortly  be  shown.  This  will  be  a 
valuable  guide  to  the  port  of  Santa  Catharina  at  night. 

ITae  channels  between  these  islets  and  rocks  are  safe,  the  depths  var)*ing 
from  about  8  to  18  fii thorns,  over  oaze  and  gray  sand.  At  about  15  miles 
from  the  coast  the  depths  are  from  18  to  24  fathoms,  and  on  the  pamllel  of 
26''  44'  S.,  long,  48°  W,  there  is  a  bonk  with  12  and  14  fathoms  water  over  it» 
diiicovcred  by  H.M.S.  Volage^  in  1831. 

The  Proimce  of  Santa  Catharma^  which  includes  the  island  of  that  name, 
is  about  230  miles  long  North  and  South,  and  60  to  200  miles  broad,  w^ith  an 
area  of  14,700  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  about  170,000  in  1878. 

6AHTA  CATHABINA  ISLAND,  separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow 
clmnnel,  which  forms  nn  excellent  harbour,  lies  nearly  North  and  South  28 
miles  in  leng^th,  and  at  its  North  end  is  10  miles  in  breadth  It  is  high,  witk^ 
its  j^reatest  elevation  to  the  southward,  and  on  approaching  from  the  eastward 
appears  much  intersected  by  deep  valleys ;  it  can  be  seen  from  a  distance  of  45 
miles ;  but  the  mountains  of  the  mainland  are  higher,  particularly  the  morro  of 
Camtforella^  a  branch  of  the  eastern  Cordillera.  About  its  middle,  on  the 
cantem  side  near  the  shore,  is  a  lagoon,  which  has  an  entrance  from  the  sea  ^m 
ii  .separates  the  mountains,  and  forms  a  conspicuous  opening. 
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The  eastern  coast  is  high,  clear  of  danger,  and  may  be  approached  at  a  pru- 
dent distance.  There  are  several  small  islets  off  it,  which  may  be  seen  at  a 
distance  of  9  miles ;  these  are  the  northern  Molegues,  the  Badejo,  and  the  two 
Aranhas  at  the  N.E.  end  of  the  island.  Isle  Xavia^  having  a  flat  summit, 
and  of  moderate  height,  lies  off  the  middle  of  the  island,  a  little  southward  of 
the  entrance  to  the  lagoon ;  and  about  7  miles  S.  W.  by  S.  of  it  is  Isle  Campexe, 
where  anchorage  will  be  found  with  southerly  winds.  The  southern  Moleques 
are  three  large  white  rocks,  lying  near  each  other  in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction ; 
when  seen  from  the  S.E.  they  appear  steep  and  conspicuous.  Between  these 
rocks  and  the  Trez  Irmaos  westward  of  them,  there  is  a  depth  of  15  fathoms. 
A  reef  of  sunken  rocks  extends  nearly  a  cable's  length  southward  of  the  latter 
islets. 

The  island  is  fertile,  and  produces  farina,  maize,  mandioc,  indigo,  cochineal, 
for  exportation ;  and  sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  &c.,  and  a  variety  of  fruit,  for  home 
consumption.  Palm  trees  may  be  seen  in  every  direction.  The  climate  is 
considered  the  most  healthy  on  the  seaboard  of  Brasil ;  it  has  always  been 
remarkably  free  frt)m  epidemics.  About  four  or  five  hours'  ride  from  the 
capital  are  hot  springs,  tiie  temperature  being  about  100^  F.  They  are  much 
frequented  by  people  from  various  parts  of  Brasil  from  November  to  March, 
and  are  considered  beneficial  in  rheumatic  complaints,  disorders  of  the 
viscera,  &c. 

The  town  of  Nossa  Senhora  do  DesterOy  the  cf^ital  (which  is  proposed  to 
be  tramsferrcd  to  Lagesy  in  the  interior  of  the  province),  is  on  the  West  side  of  the 
island,  about  10  miles  southward  of  Fort  Santa  Cruz,  at  the  northern  entrance. 
It  stands  in  a  bay  on  the  side  of  a  gradually  sloping  hill,  fisures  the  S.  W.,  and 
has  a  pleasing  appearance  from  the  anchorage.  It  has  a  cathedral  and  eight 
churches,  besides  numerous  other  public  buildings,  and  on  the  West  side  of 
the  town  is  a  large  hospital.  The  market-place  is  on  the  South  side  of  a  large 
square  opposite  the  cathedral,  and  is  well  supplied  by  the  market  boats  from 
the  neighbouring  bays.  A  tramway  is  under  construction,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  provide  gas  and  water- works.  It  is  in  direct  cable  communication  with 
Europe  and  the  Brasilian  telegraphic  system.  The  population  of  the  town 
was  8,890  in  1878. 

The  island  has  little  or  no  foreign  trade,  but  is  visited  occasionally  by  vessels 
requiring  supplies  and  repairs.  If  supplies  only  are  required,  and  a  vessel 
draws  1 1  ft.  and  upward,  she  is  not  required  to  proceed  to  the  town.  Most 
kinds  of  repairs  can  be  done  here.  There  is  good  timber  of  various  qualities ; 
but  masts  and  spars  of  pine  can  seldom  be  obtained.  The  port  charges  are  as 
'  follows : — ^Vessels  of  200  tons  and  under  pay  61  milreis ;  and  over  200  and  up 
to  400  tons,  116  milreis ;  as  well  as  a  hospital  tax  of  640  reis  for  each  of  the 
crew.  In  1880  the  value  of  the  direct  foreign  imports,  chiefly  coal,  was 
£94,861  ;  and  of  the  exports  £27,680,  princip«dly  coffee,  hides,  &c.,  but  a 
large  trade  is  carried  on  with  other  provinces.  In  1880,  39  foreign  vessels 
visited  this  port,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  8,291,  of  which  9,  with  a  tonnage  of 
2,032,  were  British. 

The  anchorage  off  the  town  may  be  approached  either  round  the  North  or 
South  end  of  the  island  as  convenient.  Pilots  can  always  be  had  at  the  small 
village  near  Anhatomirim  Islet,  and  mariners  visiting  Uie  place  for  the  first 
time  will  do  well  to  take  one.    Vessels  drawing  1 1  ft.  can  reach  the  port,  but 
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if  aboTe  that  draught  they  must  stop  at  Santa  Cnuc,  wher^  Esh^  fowls,  vegeta- 
bles, and  water  may  be  obtained. 

Supplies  of  all  kinds  may  be  obtained  at  the  town  of  Nossa  Senhora  do 
Destero — oxen,  pigs,  poultry,  fish,  &c.  There  are  seTeral  watering  places ; 
the  best  water  is  procured  from  off  the  ^iUage  of  San  Antomo  on  the  island^ 
where  a  yessel  may  anchor  in  18  ft*  water ;  there  b  also  a  stream  of  excellent ' 
water  in  the  little  bay  South  of  Anhatomirim  Islet.  Firewood  may  be  ob-  j 
tained  by  cutting  at  no  great  distance  from  the  beach ^  but  unless  the  trees  are 
young  from  which  it  is  procured,  it  will  be  prudent  to  immerse  it  before  it  is 
taken  on  board- 

A  supply  of  coal  is  deposited  on  Raton  Grande  Islet  for  the  use  of  shipts  that 
canaot  proceed  to  the  anchorage  off  Xossa  Senhora  do  Destero ;  it  can  be  pur- 
chased at  a  moderate  rate,  but  the  means  for  shipping  it  are  not  good. 

The  winds  in  the  channel  of  Santa  Catharina  usually  follow  its  directioa 
either  from  the  northward  or  southward,  but  they  are  seldom  strong,  and  the 
squalls  are  not  dangerous  to  vessels  with  good  ground  tackle.  From  March  to  j 
September,  being  the  winter,  the  winds  in  the  vicinity  of  the  island  generally 
blow  from  South  to  W.S.W.,  sometimes  strong  and  accompanied  with  rain,  but 
these  do  not  last  more  than  two  or  three  days. 

Towards  the  month  of  October  the  winds  draw  to  the  eastward  and  north- 
ward, and  the  six  following  months  of  summer  are  the  hottest  in  the  year. 
Squalls  during  this  time  arc  frequent  from  North  round  by  East  to  West,  and 
when,  during  this  season*  the  wind  is  from  the  south-eastward,  it  is  accompa- 
nied by  much  niin.  In  general  the  greatest  quantity  of  rain  falls  during  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  but  even  at  this  period  some  years  have 
been  exempted. 

They  have  here  a  proverb,  **  Parapcro  a  la  Missa,'*  as  the  S.W.  -wdnds  set  in 
once  a  week,  and  often  on  the  Sunday.  There  is  almost  always  a  fresh  breeze 
blowing  from  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  town. 

TideM.—lt  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Anhatomirim  Islet  at  about 
2''  45*;  springs  rise  6  ft,  and  neaps  4i  ft.  The  tides  are  tolerably  regular  in 
Santa  Catharina  Channel ;  they  enter  from  the  northward  and  southward  at 
the  feamc  time,  and  meet  in  the  channel  off  the  town,  where  they  separate  and 
return.  The  mean  strength  of  the  tidal  current  seldom  exceeds  a  third  of  a 
mile  an  hour  at  half-tide,  but  at  the  springs,  and  a  day  or  two  before  or 
after,  it  sometimes  runs  1^  mile.  It  is,  however*  somewhat  influenced  by  the 
wind. 

North  Channel, — The  passage  most  frequented  to  the  entrance  of  the  North 
Channel  is  between  Kapa  Point,  the  North  extreme  of  Santa  Catharina,  and' 
Arvoredo  Island  N.N.E.  of  it.  It  is  about  6  miles  in  breadth,  clear  of  dangers, 
and  either  side  may  be  approached  to  a  prudent  distance.  San  Jose  Point, 
about  3  miles  S,W.  by  W.  from  that  of  Rapa,  is  foul,  and  should  not  be  ap* 
proached  nearer  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  A  small  rocky  patch,  having  I 
fathom  on  it,  txho  lies  off  Magalhaes  Point, 

Light. — On  the  S,W.  summit  of  Anhfitorairim  Islet  is  &  low,  square,  white 
buihling,  showing  a  Bmtdl^xed  red  light,  visible  for  4  miles  to  the  eastward 
through  an  arc  of  112^ 

Anhatomirim,  separated  from  the  main  by  a  narrow  passage,  Ues  Wcet  of 
Ban  Joe4  ?oint»  and  here  the  channel  is  from  If  to  2i  miles  in  breadth,  with 
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depths  of  4^  to  6  fitthoms ;  the  deepest  water  is  in  the  middle  of  the  entrance. 
Anchorage  will  be  found  as  convenient,  and  is  everywhere  safe,  either  northward 
or  southward  of  Anhatomirim ;  but  if  the  vessel's  draught  admit,  a  berth  will 
be  found  in  4j^  fathoms  water,  muddy  bottom,  at  a  mile  S.  ^  £.  from  the  fort, 
but  more  shelter  will  be  found  rather  eastward.  Here  a  vessel  will  be  able  to 
conmiunicate  with  the  village  of  San  Miguel,  on  the  main,  obtain  water  from 
the  river  of  that  name  in  the  bay  northward  of  it,  and  will  be  in  a  good  position 
for  visiting  the  town. 

The  water  is  always  smooth  under  shelter  of  the  high  land.  The  anchorage 
is  open  only  to  the  N.E.,  but  the  winds  from  that  quarter  are  not  dangerous. 
At  about  2i  miles  southward  of  Anhatomirim  Islet  is  that  of  Raton  Orande, 
with  a  fort  on  its  North  end,  and  half  a  mile  farther  South  is  Raton  Pequeno, 
Off  Cape  Q^^ra  Cabago,  on  the  main,  is  a  rocky  flat  named  Ipatiiinga  do 
Norte,  with  4  ft.  on  it  at  low  water.  Cape  Henriquee,  to  the  southward,  is 
distinguished  by  being  woody,  and  near  it  is  a  sunken  rock.  The  water  off  the 
town  is  shallow,  and  at  the  distance  of  4  cables  from  the  shore  there  is  only  6 
and  7  feet 

During  the  highest  tides  there  is  never  more  than  12  ft.  water  over  the  flats 
in  the  channel ;  the  mud,  however,  b  soft  for  a  depth  of  about  4  ft.  No  damage 
will  occur  from  grounding,  but  considerable  delay  may  take  place. 

Directions.  ^During  northerly  winds  the  land  should  be  made  to  the  north- 
ward, and  with  southerly  winds  to  the  southward  of  the  intended  channel.  A 
vessel  of  about  13  ft.  draught  can  navigate  the  North  channel  for  the  anchor- 
age of  Nossa  Senhora  do  Destero ;  steer  in  for  the  entrance  between  Rapa 
Point  of  Sta.  Catharina  and  the  Island  of  Arvoredo,  or  to  the  northward  of  the 
latter  about  midway  between  it  and  Penedos  San  Pedro.  Having  passed  Rapa 
Point,  continue  to  the  S.  W.  midway  between  San  Jos6  Point  and  AJihatomirim 
Islet;  then  alter  course  to  about  S.S.W.,  passing  throe-quarters  of  a  mile 
westward  of  the  two  Raton  Islets,  and  when  the  narrow  part  of  the  strait, 
which  is  about  2  cables  in  breadth,  and  commanded  on  the  East  by  Fort  Santa 
Anna,  bears  S.  by  £.  i  E.,  steer  for  it  This  will  lead  nearly  half  a  mile  to  the 
eastward  of  Lag^  dos  Ilheos  Shoal,  which  is  marked  by  a  red  buoy,  and  nearly 
a  mile  westward  of  the  iron  beacon,  with  cage,  on  the  western  rock  of  a  group, 
at  about  half  a  mile  N.  W.  by  W.  ^  W.  from  Quaraces  Island. 

The  water  deepens  to  16  fathoms  in  the  narrows,  but  shoals  again  after  pass- 
ing the  fort.  At  nearly  2  cables  southward  of  it  is  Isle  Oato  or  Rates,  on  which 
is  the  coal  depot,  and  to  which  a  berth  of  more  than  a  cable  should  be  given. 
Anchor  a  little  southward  of  the  islet,  with  it  bearing  about  N.  f  E.,  the  cathe- 
dral N.E.  by  E.,  and  the  centre  of  Isle  Vinhas  S.E.,  keeping  Raton  Pequeno 
open  of  Fort  Santa  Anna,  in  8^  to  6  fitthoms  water. 

South  CluumeL — ^The  southern  entrance  to  the  anchorage  of  Noasa  Sen- 
bora  do  Destero  is  between  Point  doe  Naujragadoe,  the  south-western  extreme 
of  Sta.  Catharina  Island,  and  Fort  Islet,  the  northernmost  of  three  islets  lying 
8.S.W.  of  it  The  outer  islets  are  the  largest,  and  named  Papagayos,  the 
southern  of  which  is  about  1^  mile  from  the  point  At  nearly  two-thLrds  of  a 
mile  eastward  of  Point  dos  Naufragados  is  that  of  the  Frayles,  and  outside  it, 
in  the  same  direction,  are  the  islets  Tres  Irmaos,  the  outer  one  lying  about  2| 
miles  from  the  latter  point 
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H&nfragadof  Point  LighthooM  is  a  circular  tower,  wKicli  exhibits,  at  an 
eleTation  of  149  ft.  above  the  eea^  b.  revolving  bright  light,  attaining  its  greatest 
briUiancy  even/  minute^  and  visible  about  18  niilea. 

Between  Papagayos  Islets  and  Point  dos  Fiuyles  there  extend*  a  shoal  and 
breaking  bank  of  16  ft,  depth,  6i  cables  long  in  a  N.W.  by  N*  and  S,K  by  8- 
dircction,  and  2^  cables  broad.  On  either  side  of  the  bank  there  is  a  channel ; 
the  N.E.  channel  is  2 J  cables  wide,  and  has  a  depth  of  24  ft ;  the  S. W.  chan- 
nel is  $i  cables  wide«  and  has  a  depth  of  29  ft. 

A  dangerous  sunken  rock,  Pinheira  Rock^  directly  in  the  fairway,  having  a 
depth  of  9  ft.,  with  regular  soundings  of  6 J  to  7^  fathoms  round  it*  lies  South 
If  mile  from  Naufragados  lighthouse,  and  N,N.E,  6  cables  from  the  northern 
extremity  of  Point  Pinheira.  Tlie  rock  is  small,  and  the  water  breaks  on  it 
with  East  winds.  Point  Pesqueiro  Fundo,  open  to  the  eastward  of  the  central 
and  largest  Papagayos  Islet,  leads  to  the  eastward  of  Pinheira  Rock. 

Directions. — A  vessel  entering  the  South  Channel  should  have  a  pilot,  a 
leading  wind,  a  rising  tide,  and  not  draw  more  than  15  ft*  water.  From  the 
eastivard  or  southward,  bring  the  centre  of  the  South  Papagayos  Islet  to  bear 
W.  by  N.,  and  steer  with  it  on  that  bearing  until  Naufragados  lighthouse  bears 
North,  then  skirt  along  the  islets  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  passing 
at  a  cablets  length  from  Fort  Islet,  A  vessel  may  also  pass  between  Trea 
Irmaos  Islets  and  the  main  island,  and  then  between  the  breaking  bank  and 
Point  dos  Frayles,  keeping  the  Sta,  Catharina  side  on  board.  Between  Fort 
Ifilet  nnd  the  li^hthrmse  the  water  deepens  to  1 1  fethoms,  but  shoals  again 
rapidly  in  proceeding  to  the  northward.  After  passing  the  lighthouse  steer 
to  the  northward,  on  the  Santa  Catharina  side*  and  pass  about  a  cable  west- 
ward of  Car  dot  hUK  lying  rather  more  than  1 J  mile  about  N.W,  by  N,  J  N. 
from  the  lighthouse.  A  ehoal  of  8  ft,,  mud,  extends  nearly  2  cables  S.E.  by  8. 
from  the  South  point  of  the  island. 

Having  passed  Cardos  Islet,  steer  north-westward  for  the  South  point  of 
Brito  Buy,  on  the  main*  and  when  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  shore, 
steer  to  the  northward  along  the  western  shore,  passing  Pesqueiro  Fondo  Point 
at  the  distance  of  4  cables,  thus  leaving  on  the  western  side  the  village  of 
Encrado  do  BriiOi  and  farther  on  that  of  Cedros. 

On  the  eastern  side,  on  the  island  of  St.  Catharine  at  some  distance,  is  seen 
the  village  of  Riherao^  or  San  Lapa^  and  to  the  northward  Largo  Islet,  2  cables 
eastward  of  which  is  a  rock  marked  by  a  red  buoy.  Southward  of  Largo  is  a 
reef  of  dangerous  rocks,  called  Cmao  R^ef^  marked  by  a  red  huot/^  which  are 
avoided  by  keeping  the  fort  on  North  Papagayos  Islet  on  with  the  West  point 
of  Isle  Cardos,  until  the  steeples  of  the  cathedral  appear  on  the  western  part 
of  Largo  Islet.  From  off  the  latter  islet  steer  about  N.  i  W.  until  an  islet, 
das  Cascas^  bears  West ;  then  proceed  towards  the  steeples  of  the  city,  and 
anchor  as  before  directed.  The  South  Itapitinga  rocks  which  lie  East  3|  rollea 
from  Cascas  are  marked  by  a  red  buog.  A  sailitig  vessel  attempting  to  enter 
this  channel  with  a  scant  wind  and  falling  tide  will  probably  be  set  on  Fort 
Islet,  or  Point  dos  Naufragados. 

The  Coa«t  Southward  of  St.  Catharine.— Under  the  high  land  of  Point 
IHnheira,  which  lies  3^  miles  South  of  Naufragados  lighthouse,  is  a  good  an« 
chorage,  sheltered  from  southerly  winds.  At  2  J  miles  from  the  outer  extremity 
point  is  on  islet,  the  /Ma  do  Corals  extending  North  and  South,  and 
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when  seen  in  thiB  direction  it  appears  of  a  round  form.  It  is  covered  with 
trees,  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  is  a  useful  mark  for 
vessels  bound  in  hj  the  southern  passage.  Its  situation  is  lat  27^  55'  10', 
long.  48"*  33'  30".  Betweet.  this  islet  and  Cape  Sta.  Marta  Ghrande,  in  lat 
28°  37V*  aro  other  islets,  which  lie  off  shore  as  follow  :— 

Uha  das  Araras,  to  the  S.E.  of  Pomt  Bituba,  in  lat  28''  18'  0\  long. 
48®  35'  30^ ;  Tocoromi  Islet,  a  high  and  steep  rock,  about  a  mile  to  the  S.E. 
of  nha  das  Araras ;  and  the  Islet  dos  Liobos  de  la  Laguna,  to  the  S.  W.  by  S. 
of  the  Araras  and  Tocoromi,  in  lat.  28«  27'  30",  long.  48**  44'  30*. 

At  Point  Bituba,  or  Imbituba  (westward  of  which  a  small  and  snug  anchor- 
age in  5  fathoms  is  stated  to  exist),  begins  the  beach,  within  which  is  a  lake 
and  the  towns  of  Villa  Nova,  Santa  Anna,  and  La  Laguna,  The  last  has 
some  trade  with  Bio  Janeiro,  and  is  situate  at  the  South  part  of  the  lake,  at  a 
mile  to  the  N.W.  of  the  bar,  in  about  lat.  28"*  31'  30«,  long.  48''  48'  80\  At 
La  Laguna  is  anchorage,  practicable  only  for  small  vessels  drawing  under  7  or 
8  ft.  of  water,  as  there  is  a  bar  at  the  entrance. 

A  railway  b  being  constructed  from  Imbituba  to  Tubarao,  with  a  branch 
line  to  the  port  of  Laguna,  with  a  total  length  of  73  miles.  The  coal-fields 
of  Tubarao  are  well  known,  and  will  probably  now  be  worked.  A  line  of 
steamers  is  also  being  organised  to  run  between  Santa  Catharina  and  these 
ports. 

CAPS  8AHTA  MAETA  OEAHDS  b  the  final  termmation  of  the  lino  of 
mountains  extending  within  shore  to  the  northward,  and  b  remarkable  by 
having  on  its  summit  several  great  white  rocks,  which  firom  a  distance  appear 
like  an  assemblage  of  houses. 

Between  Cape  Santa  Marta  Grande  and  the  bar  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  Sao 
Pedro,  an  extent  of  about  275  miles,  the  coast  b  extremely  low,  and  variegated 
only  by  sand-hilb  and  stunted  bushes.  It  can  hardly  be  seen,  in  clear  weather, 
from  the  mast-head,  at  the  distance  of  7  or  8  miles,  and  from  the  deck  at  not 
more  than  3  miles ;  the  first  part,  from  the  North,  trends  nearly  S.W.,  and  b 
called  the  Praya,  or  Beach  of  Torres  ;  it  extends  to  the  £io  IVamamiahy^  in 
about  lat.  29°  57'  S.  The  second  part  trends  southward  from  Rio  Tramandahy, 
and  then  S.W.  by  S.  i  S.,  and  b  called  the  Praya,  or  Beach  of  Pemamhuco^ 
which  extends  to  about  lat.  31''  12'  S.  The  third  part  trends  nearly  S.W.,  and 
b  known  under  the  name  of  the  Praya  do  Eitreito  or  Destreito^  from  lat* 
31®  12'  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  de  San  Pedro. 

When  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Santa  Marta  Grande  you  may  see,  in  run* 
ning  along,  a  chain  of  mountains  extending  westward  about  45  miles  from  the 
sea  into  the  interior  country,  and  disappearing  at  the  entrance  to  Tramandahy 
Lagoon.  The  beach  here  may  be  approached  to  the  distance  of  3  or  4  milea 
At  the  town  of  Torres,  64  miles  S.W.  of  Cape  Santa  Marta  Grande,  b  a  smalt 
bay,  a  suitable  place  for  forming  a  harbour. 

A  depth  of  27  fathoms,  bottom  of  sand,  mud,  and  shells,  was  found  at  4  miles 
to  the  South  of  Cape  Santa  Marta  Grande,  and  beyond  that,  in  going  ^oTorres, 
the  water  diminished  to  4^  fothoms  near  the  shore.  We  may  judge  of  the  de- 
crease of  bottom  in  remarking  that  from  the  27  fathoms  to  the  4^  fathoms  there 
b  a  dbtance  of  about  65  miles. 

The  Praya  do  Pemambuco,  as  far  as  lat.  3r,  b  more  steep  than  that  of 
Torres.    There  b  35  fathoms  of  water,  bottom  of  mud  and  sand,  at  4  or  5 
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miles  firom  the  sbore.  On  sailiiig  out  in  the  offing,  to  the  distance  ivf  45  iiilie%  j 
the  depths  of  water  increase  progresmTelj  to  95  fathoms,  soft  sand.  Foning:'] 
this  limit,  there  waa  no  bottom  at  91  &thocn8.  At  30  miles  out  the  depth  im' 
about  74  lathoms. 

The  Praya  do  Destreito  tenninatea  at  the  Rio  Grande  de  Sao  Pedro, 
before  mentioned.  Depths  of  9  to  1 3  &tboms  were  found  in  coasting  along  Htl 
at  3  or  4  miles*  The  shore  is  not  higher  than  that  of  Pemambuco,  btzl  tbei^l 
are  some  aand-hiUs  more  elevated,  and  there  is  more  yegetation^  with  vilUgei  , 
and  towns* 

In  the  offing,  at  60  or  70  miles  8.E.  firom  this  beach,  there  is  $4  lOid  35  ^ 
thorns  of  water,  bottom  of  mud  and  aand,  aod  on  approaching  land  the  depths 
gradually  dimmish. 

We  may  remark,  that  the  Bench  of  Pernambuoo»  ^e  central  beach  of  the 
three,  has  most  water  near  the  shore  and  in  the  offing ;  whOcr  on  the  cootnny, 
that  of  Destreito  is  that  which  has  the  least. 

RIO  GRAIiDE  BO  fiUL,  the  most  southern  prorince  of  Brasil, 
on  the  North  by  the  Curitiba  and  the  province  of  Santa  Catharina,  and  1 
by  that  of  Uruguay,  is  al)out  500  miles  in  length,  and  may  have  an  aver 
breadth  of  about  400  miles,  containing  an  area  of  1 18,758  English  square  nute^l 
with  a  population,  in  1878,  of  430,>878.     It  consists  chiefly  of  Mrge  plains, 
covered  with  herd^  of  cattle,  and  some  mountain  ridges  traverse  it  in  variooa 
directions,  but  none  of  them  of  any  great  height. 

This  extent  of  land,  with  its  allu\Tal  soil,  has  some  lakes  of  large  dimen- 
sions, of  which  the  Lat/oa  dot  Fatosy  near  the  coast,  and  the  largest  in  Br 
is  about  140  miles  in  length  in  a  N.£.  and  S.W.  direction,  and  40  miles 
breadth.  This  lake  receives  nearly  all  the  streams  which  irrigate  the  northern 
and  eastern  portions  of  the  country,  and  its  water  continues  &esh  nearly  as 
South  as  the  towns  of  Sao  Jo»6  do  Norte  and  San  Pedro  do  Sul,  often 
Eio  Grande  do  SuL 

For  10  or  12  miles  within  Sao  JosS  do  Norte  the  lake  is  shallow,  with 
depth  in  the  channel  of  only  8  ft.,  soft  muddy  bottom,  and  marked  by  stake 
For  about  90  miles  above  this  to  Point  Itapuan  there  are  depths  of  3 ^^  or 
fothoms ;  thence  to  pQrtu  Alegre^  the  capital  of  the  province,  the  channel 
again  intricate  and  shallow.  Porto  Alcgre,  open  to  foreign  trade,  lies  at  i 
mouth  of  the  Jacuy  River,  which  rime  into  the  N. W,  extremity  of  the  '. 
and  contained,  in  188Q,  from  30,000  to  35,0U0  inhabitants,  principally  Oermons] 
the  exports  are  chiefly  hides,  tallow,  and  groin.  In  1880,  131  vessels,  with' 
a  tonnage  of  25,925,  entered  this  port  from  beyond  the  bar  of  Rio  Grande, 
about  one* tenth  of  which  were  British.  Frequent  voyages  are  made 
steamers  plying  between  Itio  Grande,  Pelotas,  and  Porto  Alegre.  Pilotage 
compulsory  on  foreign  vessels,  but  there  is  no  fixed  rate  of  charges.  Veseels 
anchor  here  in  2  or  3  fathoms  water  otT  the  North  side  of  the  town.  The  prin- 
cipal points  in  the  Lngoa  dos  Piitos  have  lights  on  them.  There  are  numerous 
shoals,  which  may  be  avoided  by  the  lead. 

At  about  28  miles  to  Uie  N.W.  of  Rio  Grande  is  the  town  of  P^fo/o*,  where 
are  the  large  establishments  for  killing  oxen,  from  whejice  the  chief  exports 
are  derived.  It  is  situated  ou  the  left  bank  of  the  Rio  Gongalo,  6  miles  aboTe 
its  mouth,  which  enter»  the  KLo  Merini.  The  bar  at  its  mouth  is  now  beLii|^ 
dredged,  and  at  present  has  a  depth  of  10  ft ,  to  be  increai»ed  to  11}  ft.     The 
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town  contained  a  population  of  about  20,000  in  1879,  is  lighted  with  gas,  has 
a  good  supply  of  water,  and  has  a  tramway  to  the  mouth  of  the  riyer.  In  1880* 
the  yalue  of  the  exports  firom  Pelotas,  all  derived  from  the  ox,  amounted  to 
about  £900,000. 

The  climate  of  the  proyinee  is  mild  and  healthy,  the  greater  part  of  the  soil 
b  fertile,  and  produces  various  kinds  of  grain,  and  many  of  the  fruits  of  Europe. 
The  rearing  of  cattle,  horses,  and  mules,  however,  is  what  chiefly  distinguishes 
the  country. 

The  town  of  Bio  Grande  (or  San  Pedro  do  Sul)  is  built  on  the  North  dd« 
of  a  low  peninsula  not  more  than  3  or  4  ft.  above  the  water ;  it  is  of  some  ex- 
tent, containing,  in  1881,  about  16,000  inhabitants,  principally  Portuguese  and 
Germans.  Its  extremely  low  situation  subjects  it  to  occasional  floods.  The 
town  is  well  paved,  lighted  with  gas,  and  has  an  abundant  supply  of  pure  water. 
A  new  custom-house  was  built  in  1878,  and  a  quay  along  the  principal  street 
£Acing  the  water,  allowing  vesseb  of  light  draught  to  lie  alongside.  Sao  Jaei 
do  Norte  stands  about  2^  miles  KN.E.  of  it  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river ; 
the  ports  are  quite  distinct.* 

Vessels  with  cargoes  wholly  of  salt  or  coal  are  allowed  to  discharge  all  their 
cargoes  at  the  anchorage  of  &u>  Jos6 ;  but  vessels  with  general  cargoes  are  xe* 
quired  to  discharge  at  Rio  Grande,  being  allowed  to  unload  a  portion  of  their 
cargo  at  Sao  Jos^  to  lighten  to  a  sufficient  draught,  so  as  to  navigate  the  10-ft. 
channel  to  Bio  Grande,  the  cargo  thus  discharged  being  sent  to  Rio  Grande  in 
lighters ;  and  consequently,  vessels  above  10  ft.  draught,  when  loading,  have 
to  complete  their  cargoes  at  Sao  Jos6.  There  are  now  three  powerful  dredgeSy 
for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  channel.  Vessels  of  about  400  tons  are  hove 
down  a  little  above  the  custom-house.  Water  is  obtained  at  9#.  a  ton,  but  is 
not  very  good ;  it  is  brought  off  in  casks  by  shore  boats. 

The  principal  articles  imported  are  salt,  coal,  wine,  spirits,  flour,  oil,  and 
manufactured  goods ;  and  the  exports  consist  of  different  kinds  of  hides,  dry 
and  salted,  horns,  bones  and  bone  ash,  xarque  (dried  beef),  wool,  hair,  agate, 
pebbles,  &c.  The  number  of  vessels  which  entered  this  port  from  foreign 
countries  in  1880  was  340,  amounting  to  61,526  tons,  of  which  79,  with  a 
tonnage  of  14,355,  were  British.  In  the  same  year  89,056  tons  of  Brasilian 
shipping  entered.  The  value  of  the  exports  in  1880  amounted  to  nearly 
£2,000,000.    The  Brasilian  mail  steamers  make  this  a  port  of  call. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  construct  a  railway  from  Rio  Grande  to  Bag6,  a 
town  150  miles  inland,  passing  through  Pelotas,  and  to  touch  at  Candioto, 
where  there  are  coal-fields.  Another  line  is  being  constructed  from  Porto 
Alegre  to  the  frt)ntier  town  of  Uruguajrana,  on  the  River  Uruguay,  a  distance 
of  about  375  miles.    These  should  increase  the  importance  of  this  port. 

Anchorage. — ^The  port  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  may  be  considered  to  be  com- 
prised in  the  space  from  the  bar  on  the  South  to  about  half  a  mile  northward  of 

*  Bhipownen  and  merchants,  when  preparing  charter  partiei,  Ac,  for  Bio  Ghrande 
•hoold  hold  in  new  the  diaiinctiun  between  the  two  porta ;  and  the  term  "  Riu  Qraodedo 
Korte  "  ahoold  neyer  be  used  to  deeignate  the  town  or  anchorage  of  Sao  Joe6  do  Noiie^  as 
the  former  term  would  applj  to  that  plaoe  in  the  North  of  firaail.  The  oaatom-honae  of 
the  latter  place  ia  now  merged  in  that  of  Bio  Grande  do  Sol,  a  ooUeeloria  or  eitaWiehmePt 
for  the  ooUection  of  tazue  being  left  at  Sao  Jo*h. 
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the  town  of  Sao  Joa^  do  Norte  on  the  North,  at  a  distance  of  6  miles  from  the 
iighthouse ;  and  as  far  westward  as  the  anchorage  of  San  Pedro  do  Sul. 

Within  the  above  epace  there  are  four  different  anchorages ;  that  Wert  of 
the  lighthouse,  about  3J  miles  inside  the  bar,  Lb  good  holding  ground  in  6  to  7 
fathoms  water,  over  sand  and  mud  ;  here  all  yesaela  remain  after  entering  the 
port,  until  they  have  been  visited,  kc. 

The  second  place  is  near  a  large  red  buoy  at  the  confluence  of  the  channels 
which  run  respectively  to  the  town  of  San  Pedro  and  to  that  of  Sao  Jose. 
Vcsseli  which  have  not  a  fair  wind  for  San  Pedro  do  Sul  usually  anchor  here 
in  from  2^  to  5  fathoms  water ,  the  bottom  being  mostly  mud,  but  the  anchors 
occasionally  drag.  The  anchorage  at  Sao  Joso  is  capable  of  accoraraodating  a 
large  number  of  vessels  in  from  5  to  7  fathoms  water,  on  sand  and  mud, 
good  holding  ground,  and  well  sheltered  from  all  winds  excepting  the  S.W. 
Tiie  anchorage  of  San  Pedro  do  Sul  is  sheltered  from  all  winds  excepting 
those  from  the  N.E.»  but  vesseb  occasionaOy  drag  their  anchors.  Vessel* 
are  not  allowed  to  anchor  between  the  bar  and  the  extreme  point  of  the  coast 
northward  of  it,  unless  on  extraordinary  occasions :  this  space  is  called  the 
Lagonmr. 

Vessels  seldom  anchor  outside  the  bar,  imless  the  weaUier  is  very  fine,  and 
then  they  anchor  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  with  the  lighthouse  bearing  North  oi 
N.N.W.,  4  or  5  miles  distant.  They  have  some  difficulty  in  weighing  the 
anchor  if  it  has  been  down  long,  as  it  sinks  yery  deep  into  the  sand,  which 
lies  under  the  mnd. 

The  channel  from  the  anchorage  inside  the  bar  to  that  of  Sao  Jc^  do 
Norte  is  regular,  bounded  on  either  side  by  low  sandy  land,  and  has  not 
changed  materially  since  the  survey  of  1849. 

The  channel  leading  to  San  Pedro  do  Sul  is  vei^  narrow,  and  marked  by 
stakes,  the  entrance  being  marked  by  a  buoy.  To  the  northward  of  the  town 
are  two  low  swampy  islets,  rising  from  an  extensive  flat ;  the  latter  extends  to 
the  south-eastward  into  the  main  channel  round  the  flat  from  the  peninsula, 
and  forms  the  eastern  and  northern  boimdary  of  the  channel  to  San  Pedro  do 
Sul,  the  western  boundary'  being  the  shallow  sandy  flat,  extending  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  eastward  of  the  peninsula. 

Tht  har^  which  lies  about  3^  miles  South  from  the  lighthouse,  is  indicated 
by  the  breakers  on  either  side,  and  has  seldom  more  than  12  ft.  water  over  it. 
Bind  often  less  than  9  ft. ;  a  large  number  of  vessels  in  crossing  touch  the 
ground,  but  without  receiving  further  damage*  The  bar  at  present  is  barely 
a  cable  across ;  the  deep-water  channel  is  marked  by  buoys,  the  position  and 
colour  of  whic!i  are  subject  to  constant  change.  Temporary  staffis  are  erected 
on  the  beach  to  lend  vessels  in  the  deepest  water. 

Several  vessels  have  been  wrecked  on  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the 
bar.  The  greatest  caution  on  the  part  of  shipmasters  is  necessary  to  avoid  ' 
such  casual  ties,  and  too  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the  signals,  which 
^re  kept  continually  hoisted  at  the  entrance  when  the  bar  is  practicable* 
Vessels  for  Rio  Grande  ought  never  to  load  over  a  draught  of  Wfett. — 
Mr*  Comul  Gollan,  1881. 

The  banks  composing  the  bar  are  of  quicksand,  which,  however,  becomes ' 
]iardened  en  its  surface  after  remaining  for  a  certain  length  of  time  in  one 
position.     Vessels  striking  on  this  often  rebound  as  if  striking  on  a  rocky 
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bottom ;  should  they,  however,  break  through  the  hard  surface,  in  all  proba* 
bility  the  vessel  will  be  gradually  swallowed  up  in  the  sand,  if  heavily  laden, 
as  vras  the  HelianthtUy  laden  with  coal,  in  1854. 

Immediately  on  striking,  anchors  should  be  laid  out  in  such  a  direction  in 
which  the  vessel  is  most  likely  to  float  off,  taking  into  consideration  the  wind 
and  current;  and  having  hove  taut  the  cables,  the  vessel  should  then  be 
lightened,  and  the  assistance  of  a  pilot  and  steam-tug  be  obtained;  every 
moment's  delay  will  be  of  the  utmost  importance.  No  opportunity  should  be 
lost  in  crossing  the  bar,  and  vessels  should  not  draw  more  than  11  ft  water; 
with  that  draught  they  are  often  detained  more  than  a  fortnight. 

The  highest  water  is  caused  by  the  pamperos  or  S.W.  winds,  when  vessels 
may  cross  the  bar  at  its  commencement,  if  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  it ; 
but  if  the  wind  should  be  strong  it  soon  causes  a  heavy  sea  on  the  bar,  when 
they  cannot  enter ;  and  should  it  veer  to  the  S.E.  (which  it  sometimes  does), 
and  blow  hard,  the  water  on  the  coast  being  shallow  the  sea  rises  quickly,  and 
it  becomes  dangerous  for  deeply-laden  vesseb,  consequently  many  are  lost  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  port.  It  is  advisable  for  vessels  of  10  ft  draught  to 
have  a  steam-tug,  unless  there  is  a  fair  wind  with  a  good  breeze.  In  leaving 
the  port  vessels  should  not  draw  more  than  10|^  ft ;  with  that  draught  they 
are  often  detained  more  than  a  fortnight. 

Light — At  the  North  point  of  entrance  to  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  about  a  mile 
within  the  extremity  of  the  point,  is  an  iron  circular  tower,  about  100  ft.  high, 
painted  a  reddish  umber,  which  exhibits  at  96  ft.  above  the  sea  a  revolvmg 
bright  light,  attaining  its  greatest  brilliancy  every  two  minutes^  visible  14  miles 
off.  It  stands  on  the  sand,  about  3  ft.  above  the  sea,  92  yards  N.N.W.  of  the 
old  lighthouse,  now  the  watch-tower,  which  is  square,  whitewashed,  and  has 
a  large  and  small  flagstaff  on  it ;  the  former  has  a  yard  across.  The  staflb 
southward  of  the  lighthouse  are  temporary  ones,  erected  by  the  pilots  to  lead 
them  through  the  deepest  water  on  the  bar. 

BI0VAL8.*— When  withm  dgnid  distance  of  the  watch-tower,  the  vessel  should  hoisi 
the  agnal  of  her  draaght  of  water,  and  for  thb  purpose  she  should  be  prepared  with  a  red 
flag,  a  white  flag,  a  blae  flag,  and  a  blae  bargee  or  pendant.  The  signal  should  be  hoisted 
so  as  to  be  clearly  seen  from  the  watch-tower,  and,  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes^  no  other 
signals,  if  possible,  should  be  made  at  the  same  time. 

The  signal  to  approach  the  bar  is  a  red  flag,  hoisted  at  the  large  flagstaff  of  the  waibh« 
tower,  and  will  be  always  hoisted  when  the  bar  is  practicable ;  bat  it  most  be  onderstood 
that  those  vessels  alone  are  to  comply  with  it  whose  draaght  of  water  may  be  equal  to  or 
less  than  that  indicated  at  the  same  time  by  the  signal  exhibited  from  the  small  flagstaff  of 
the  watch  tower. 

When  the  signals  are  hauled  down  from  the  watch-tower  or  pilot  boat  stationed  at  the 
bar,  vessels  cannot  enter,  and  they  should  immediately  stand  off.  From  want  of  attention 
to  the  signals,  the  red  flag  is  often  hauled  down,  in  ooosequenoe  of  one  or  mora  vesisls 
running  into  danger ;  thus  obliging  all  to  haul  off,  some  losing  their  chance  of  getting  in 
through  the  neglect  of  others. 

*  **  A  better  system  of  signalling  is  required  at  the  bar  and  in  the  port.  By  our  ufieial 
log-books  it  would  seem  that  the  Brasilian  Qovemment  have  adopted  the  IntemalioBal 
Code,  but  it  is  not  so  at  this  port ;  they  will  pay  no  heed  to  it  or  any  other,  except  their  so 
called  red,  white,  and  blue  flags,  from  which  every  semblance  of  colour  has  fhded  awayy— 
the  result  being  to  keep  vessels  beating  outside  for  days  together,  and  patting  thean  in  ax- 
treme  periL"~0.  Rsbvis,  liaster,  L<mim  (1S7S}. 
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Thfl  followiniaf  tignALi  «ro  hoUtM  ut  Iho  »mfill  flu  gut  a  AT  of  the  waidH'tomer,  and  at  tks 
pilot  boat  at  the  bar,  tu  indicate  tho  depth  of  wntar ;  aadaUo  on  board  th«  T«»6ela  entering 
or  leavmg  tho  port,  to  indicate  their  draught  of  wat<»r. 


SlOMAlA 


A  white  Ibig 


AblQeflag      .  «  .  .  . 

A  red  fla^       •  -  -  -  * 

A  white  flftg  over  a  blue  one  .  .  '. 

A  blue  flng  ovAT  a  white  one  ... 

A  whit*  fli4f  over  a  rod  one    -  .  - 

A  red  flag  over  a  white  one    .  -  - 

A  blao  flag  over  a  red  one      ... 

A  red  fliig  over  a  blue  one      *  *  * 

A  blue  burgee  over  a  white  flag 

A  white  ilftg  over  a  blue  burgee 

A  blue  burgee  over  a  blue  fl'4g 

A  blue  fLskg  over  a  blue  burgee 

A  blue  bui^ee  over  a  red  flag 

A  red  flog  over  a  bluo  biirgf»e 

A  bluo  burgite  over  white  flag,  with  a  blua 

flag  undflT  .  -  -  - 

A  bluo  flfig  over  a  white  flag»  with  a  blue 

bargee  under        .  .  *  - 

A  blue  burgee  over  n  white  flag,  with  a  red 

flag  under  .  ,  .  * 

A   r»l  flag  over  a  white  flag,  with  a  blue 

burgee  under        -  -  .  - 

A  blue  burgee  oi^cr  »  blue  flftg»  with  a  red  flag 

under       .  -  -  -  . 

A  red  flag  ovem  bluo  flag,  with  a  blue  burgee 

under       -  .  *  .  - 
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When,  for  want  of  a  fkvounihle  wind,  vowela  inward  or  outward  bound  can  onljr  pro- 
oeed  by  towage,  a  white  flag  with  red  BwaJl^w-tails  will  be  hointed  above  the  dgnal  indi- 
c&tiiig  the  number  of  ftet  ou  the  bar ;  which  will  be  repeated  by  the  pilot  veef«l  atationed 
there. 

The  tignal  for  a  ateam-tog  is  the  natienal  fl«g  hoisted  at  tho  fore  over  the  fliiga  for  the 
draught  of  water. 

If  a  vee«el  require  o^nistance,  the  flag  of  iti  nation  ihould  be  hoisted  hmlf-niMt  high. 
If  proviiiiona  are  re^juirod,  her  diiitingnifihing  fliig  should  \te  hoijfted  under  the  natiooAl 
flag.  If  an  anchor  and  oablo  ia  requirtMl,  the  diatrnguiohing  flog  shonld  be  boiated  at  the 
peak. 

For  veaaeJi  ni  the  bar  ancbornge  al^ont  to  leave  the  port,  the  deptli  of  wat<*r  will  be  shown 
by  signal  from  the  flagstafl^  close  to  the  pilotage  wharf;  and  whenf^rer  this  depth  is  thnt 
required  for  a  vessel  ready  to  shiI,  the  signal  of  her  draught  should  bo  hoisted  uid  retained 
whilst  there  is  any  probability  of  her  being  able  to  proceed  to  sea ;  huTing  been  visited  by 
the  bar-m&iituf  *  they  are  at  liberty  to  proceed.  They  should  be  ready  to  tail  on  the  shoTtcsi 
notice,  as  a  delay  of  a  quarter  of  an  houri  together  with  Ihu  time  required  to  be  at  the  bar^ 
may  for  weeks  deprive  a  vessel  of  the  chance  of  getting  out.  The  pilots  do  not  always  go 
on  board,  but  keep  ahead  in  their  boHts  and  direct  tho  course  of  the  vessel  by  waving  the 
flag*    The  red  flag  on  tha  tower  only  refers  to  vessels  outnide  the  bar« 

There  is  a  telegraph  by  flags  between  the  village  at  the  bar  and  the  town  of  San  Pedro 
do  Sul,  by  which  a  communication  may  be  made  by  vessels  at  the  anchorage  West  of  1 
lighthouse  or  tboae  coming  in,  through  tho  pilot,  wiih  the  consul  ot  a  veasel'i  oonaig 
The  Btgnala  are  exhibited  (rom  stafls ;  onene^tr  the  wharf,  in  front  of  the  lightJioaMy  ( 


^ 
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€b»  pQoUffe  wharf;  Ui«  leoond  on  the  Wttt  side  of  the  rirer;  and  the  third  on  the  theeire 
at  San  Pedro  do  Sal. 

The  feUowing  aignals  are  made  from  the  yard  of  the  large  mait  of  the  watoh-tower,  to 
TMiiili  ontaide  the  bar,  by  Uae  pendanta  and  bine  balla :  which  are  anawered  by  dipping 
twioe  the  national  flag. 

Signals.  Sioitifioatiok. 

A  ball  at  left  yard-arm.  Vewel  ia  too  doee  to  the  bar. 

A  pendant.  Work  to  windward,  aa  yon  are  to  leeward 

of  the  bar. 
Two  balli.  Veitel  ia  too  fur  to  windward. 

Two  pendanta.  Stand  oat  to  aea,  aa  yon  are  too  near  the 

ooaft 
A  ball  over  a  pendant  .  Stand  ont  to  aea,  aa  yon  aio  too  near  the 


A  pendant  over  a  balL  !  Stand  oat  to  aea,  aa  the  wind  thieatena 

ttoiBk  aovth  eaitwaid. 

A  ball  OTor  two  pendanta.  ^  If  yon  keep  on  thia  taek  yon  will  nm 

aground. 

A  ball  between  two  pendanta.  Anchor  northward  of  the  bar,  at  a  foffioient 

diatanoe  from  the  ahore. 

A  ball  at  each  yard-arm.  Anchor  aoathward  of  the  bar  in  6  to  • 


A  ball  at  left  yard-arm,  and  a  pendant  at    Oarry  mere  aail,  ao  aa  to  be  enabled  to 

right  yard-arm.  enter. 

^  ball  at  left  yard-arm,  and  two  pendanta  at    The  ngaal  to  deee  ia  for  thoae  reaaela  only 

the  right  yud-arm.  whoae  daaoght  of  water  ia  indioated  from 

the  watoh-to#er. 
A  ball  at  left  yard-arm,  and  a  ball  over  a    It  ii  net  peaaibU  to  enter  ftow,  the  atnte  ai 

pendant  at  right  yard-arm.  the  bar  doea  net  permit  it 

A  ball  at  left  yard-arm,  and  a  pendant  orer  a    Yea  can  only  enter  at  preaent  by  towage. 

ball  at  right  yard-arm. 
A  ball  at  left  yard-arm,  and  a  baU  orer  two    Ton  cannot  enter  at  preeent,  aa  the  wind  ia 

pendanta  at  right  jard-amL  li|^  and  there  ia  a  atrong  onnent. 

A  ball  at  left  yard-arm,  and  a  ball  between    The  aaaiatanee  yon  reqaeet  ia  being  pro- 
two  pendanta  at  right  yard-arm.  pared. 
A  pendant  at  left  yard-arm,  and  a  pendant  at    Appreaeh  the  bar,  at  the  piletboat&ltbflN^ 

right  yard-ann.  or  the  ateamer  ia  about  to  oeme  oat 

Two  balla  at  left  yard-arm,  and  a  pendant  at    Narigate  ao  aa  to  approach  the  boat  which 

right  yard-arm.  ia  to  go  oat  with  the  aooooar  yon  hafe 

reqaeated. 
A  pendant  at  left  yard-arm,  and  a  ball  OT«r  a    The  reeael  which  reqniree  a  pilet  ii  to 

pendant  at  right  yard-arm.  navigate  towarda  the  boat  eoming  out 

A  pendant  at  left  yard-arm,  and  a  pendant    Obaerre  attentively  the  aignal  of  tiie  ^atch- 

over  a  ball  at  right  yard-arm.  tewar,  aa  the  pilot-boat  cannet  go  to  the 

bar. 
Two  balla  at  left  yard-arm,  and  two  pendanta    Aa  aoon  aa  darkneaa  oomea  on,  be  gnided 

at  right  yard-arm.  by  the  lighta  of  the  piloi-boata  which  an 

at  the  bar. 
A  ball  over  a  pendant  at  left  yard-arm,  and    There  ia  net  at  preawit  a  tig  itqMior  M 

a  ball  over  a  pendant  at  right  yard-arm.  the  bar. 

A  pendant  over  a  ball  at  left  yard-arm,  and  a    The  tog*  ateamer  cannot  go  ont  at  preeent. 

pendant  over  a  ball  at  right  yard-arm. 
A  ball  over  a  pendant  at  left  yard-arm,  and  a    Deliver  to  the  ateaaMr,  or  pfloi-boat,  the 

pendant  over  a  ball  at  right  yard-arm.  mails,  oorreapendenoe,  or  nslioas  which 

yon  bring. 
S.  A.  O.  3  F 
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PILOTB.^Government  pllotii  nre  inppoied  to  take  nil  v«afleli  fu?roM  \he  hnj  and  up  to 
the  firtt  ancbonigv,  the  charge  from  Ihence  to  Ban  Pedro  do  Sul  being  16  dollars  for  all 
forrign  veesf^ls.  Tho  bar  should  never  be  crossed  wiihaut  a  pilot  on  bonrd,  unWa  the 
bar*boat  10  at  her  Btiition  on  the  bar.  Wh©n  the  har-hoat  is  nnableto  n^majn  out,  and  the 
bar  is  ulill  prfltticabl<»,  pjlota  com©  out  in  elpam-tugs.  The  aignul  for  a  pilot  ia  the  veMera 
QalioQjtl  flAg  under  th*  aignal  of  herdmught  of  ^ater  at  the  fore ;  thepiloti  do  not  alwaya 
go  on  he  ard,  hnt  diroet  the  tmmI  hy  the  waving  of  a  flag.* 

The  Tidet  in  tbe  harbour  fometimes  run  strong,  but  irregtilar  as  to  time, 
their  direction  and  velocity  appear  to  be  entirelj'  governed  by  tbe  wind  ;  the 
highest  water  occurs  immediately  before  and  durini>  the  continuance  of  south- 
westerly winds,  which  blow  occasionallyH.  generally  lasting  two  or  three  days. 
A  current  of  about  3  miles  an  hour  runs  out  of  the  river  during  the  ebb*  and 
carries  the  discoloured  water  some  distance  beyond  the  bar.  The  greatest 
ordinary  rise  is  1 J  to  2  feet. 

The  Current  along  the  coaat  between  St.  Catherine  and  Rio  Grande  do  Sul 
has  a  tendency  to  set  from  North  to  South,  and  during  the  N\E.  winds  it 
sometimes  runs  at  the  rate  of  40  miles  a  day.  During  S.E.  winds  the  sea  is 
always  hea%Tt  ^"^^  then  the  current  sets  toward  the  shore,  and  several  wrecks 
are  believed  to  have  taken  place  in  consequence, 

Wind9. — The  prevailing  winds  on  the  coast  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  are  the 
N.E.  varying  from  the  N.N.E.  to  E.N.E.,  and  the  S,\V.  varying  from  S.S.W. 
to  W.S.W.  ;  the  former  blowing  chiefly  from  November  to  May,  and  the 
latter  in  June,  July,  and  August-  The  N.E.  winds  usually  continue  three  to 
five  days,  though  Bometimes  they  last  with  little  intermission  much  longer ; 
they  generally  commence  weakly  and  gradually  increase  in  force ;  they  are 
often  rainy^  and  succeeded  by  a  calm,  and  an  atmosphere  much  charged  with 
electricity  ;  when  they  blow  with  much  force  it  is  a  sign  of  a  S.W.  wind. 

The  S.W.  winds  on  the  contrary  are  at  the  first  most  violent,  commencing 
usually  by  a  sudden  gust ;  they  may  last  very  steadily  for  two  or  three  days, 
and  have  much  more  force  comparatively  than  the  N.E.  winds,  and  usually 
clear  the  atmosphere.  The  East  wind  occasionally  succeeds  the  N.E.,  and  the 
South  and  8.E,  follow  the  S.W,  The  West  and  W.N.W.  winds  are  rare,  but 
usually  usher  in  unfavourable  weather.  Tlie  8.E.  winds  blow  with  much  foroe 
and  cause  a  heavy  sea. 

Several  hours  before  the  S.W.  wind  is  felt,  the  water  on  the  bar  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul  will  rise  from  the  accumulation  of  the  sea  between  the  banks 
at  the  bar  and  the  coast  to  the  southward,  and  a  ground  swell  from  the  south- 
ward will  be  experienced. 

The  S.W.  storms,  called  Pamper om  by  the  Buenos  Ayreans,  and  Rehojos  by 
the  Brasilians,  blow  furiously  here  in  winter,  about  the  full  and  changiL 
They  usually  come  on  in  a  sudden  gust,  though  the  appearance  of  the  sky 
gives  sufficient  warning  for  some  time  firist,  and  blow  very  hard  indeed  for 
five  or  six  hours,  when  the  wind  decreases,   and  A  few  days  of  very  fine 


•  The  charge  for  towing  in  over  the  bar  ia  800  rei«  per  ton  (Braailiim) ;  hut  if  taken  in 
tow  more  than  2  tnilea  from  the  bar,  which  ie  optioniilj  1^200  reia  per  ton.  For  towing 
out,  640  reii  per  ton  ;  hat  if  the  veaa«l  was  not  towed  in,  800  reia  per  ton.  A  vssael  ia  not 
i-hargad  for  more  tban  260  booi.  The  Brmailian  fneasarement  is  from  35  to  40  par  oent. 
more  than  Britiah.    The  value  of  the  milreiA,  1,000  rei%  ia  2«.  M, 
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weatber  succeed.  Sometimes  they  draw  round  to  the  South  and  S.E.  before 
the  wind  abates,  which  renders  it  highly  dangerous  for  a  vessel  near  the  coast. 
As  the  water  is  shoal  there  is  a  deep  ground  swell,  which  sets  a  ship  very  hat 
in-shore. 

Directions. — During  north-easterly  winds  a  vessel  should  approach  the  bar 
of  Rio  (htmde  do  Sul  from  that  quarter,  make  due  allowance  for  a  strong 
southerly  set,  and  go  no  farther  South  than  lat.  32^  S.  until  her  position  is 
ascertained.*  As  the  soundings  extend  some  distance  from  the  coast,  the 
usual  precautions  should  be  taken  with  the  lead ;  and,  in  running  to  the  south- 
ward, close  the  coast  a  little  northward  of  the  lighthouse ;  the  church  of  San 
Pedro  do  Sul  will  be  the  first  object  that  will  be  seen,  then  the  lighthouse, 
which,  with  the  adjacent  watch-tower,  appear  like  two  sails,  and  then  the 
vessels  at  anchor  inside  the  bar. 

Do  not  haul  too  close  in-shore,  but  keep  in  more  than  6^  &thoms,  in  order 
to  clear  the  banks  forming  the  bar,  imtil  the  lighthouse  bears  about  N.N.W., 
the  outer  edge  of  the  S.E.  bank  being  steep-to ;  but  no  vessel  can  cross  the 
bar  under  sail  unless  the  wind  is  well  to  the  eastward,  so  as  to  enable  her  to 
steer  clean  full  about  N.N.E.  When  the  wind  is  from  south-westward  the 
lighthouse  should  be  made  from  the  southward;  and  in  coming  from  that 
quarter,  keep  in  not  less  than  6  or  7  fathoms  water. 

Unless  the  weather  is  unusually  fine,  the  sea  breaks  now  and  then  in  1 1  ft. 
on  the  bar ;  and  as  the  bar  frequently  changes  its  position,  no  vessel  should 
attempt  to  cross  it  without  a  pilot ;  but  in  case  of  necessity,  or  in  vessels  of 
light  draught,  the  following  directions  should  be  attended  to.  Having  sighted 
the  lighthouse,  hoist  the  signal  of  the  vessel's  draught  of  water,  so  as  to  be 
clearly  seen ;  when,  on  being  repeated  from  the  small  staff  on  the  watch- 
tower,  and  the  signal  made  to  close,  the  red  flag  hoisted  at  the  tall  staff,  stew 
towards  the  lighthouse  for  the  opening  between  the  breakers,  still  attending 
to  the  signals. 

On  approaching  the  pilot  or  bar  boat,  which  is  usually  anchored  on  the  bai 
close  to  the  deepest  water,  steer  directly  toward  her,  observing  her  signal  of 
the  depth  of  water  on  the  bar,  which  will  be  repeated  by  the  watch-tower. 
Should  the  signal  shown  indicate  a  depth  of  water  equal  or  more  than  the 
vessel's  draught,  she  may  confidently  proceed  on ;  but,  if  the  signal  of  tho 
depth  of  water  exhibited  from  the  pilot  boat  or  watch-tower,  or  the  red  flag  at 
the  large  staff  on  the  latter,  be  hauled  down,  the  vessel  should  immediately 
stand  seaward,  off  and  on,  or  anchor  for  a  more  favourable  opportunity. 

On  approaching  the  pilot  boat  a  red  flag  will  be  waved  from  her  in  the 
direction  the  vessel  is  to  steer ;  when  held  upright,  steer  directly  towards  her. 
There  is  occasionally  another  pilot  boat  stationed  in  the  inlet  between  the  bar 
and  the  anchorage  West  of  the  lighthouse,  which  also  directs  the  course  of  the 
vessel  with  a  movable  red  flag.     If  the  second  boat  should  be  in  her  station, 

•  The  brig  Swut  ffoms,  Captain  Reid,  and  a  Braailian  schooDer,  were  reported  to  have 
■truck  on  a  shoal  off  this  coaat,  in  lat.  31*  3'  8..  long.  49*  47'  W.,  in  1843.  H.M.S.  GUatmr, 
in  1866,  coold  find  no  Bhoal  water  here.  In  1866,  the  commander  of  the  Brasilian  war 
steamer  Prineeta  de  JoimnlU,  reported  that  he  saw  what  was  thought  to  be  a  rock,  4  or  6  ft. 
above  water  at  its  highest  part,  and  l^  to  2  cables  in  extent,  in  lat.  32*  61}'  8.,  long.  61'  31'  W. 
H.M.8.  Vola^  in  December,  1876,  and  in  fine  weather,  carefoUj  sought  for  both  theaa 
reported  dangers,  but  could  find  do  trace  of  them  in  or  around  the  given  positions. 
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the  yemtl  will  be  g:uided  by  its  eignals,  immediately  after  passing  the  first 
pilot  boat ;  but,  if  it  should  not  be  there,  she  may  act  according  to  the  signaU 
of  the  first  pilot  boat. 

If  neither  of  the  pilot  boats  are  in  their  stations,  and  the  red  flag  from  the 
watch -tower,  the  signal  to  approach,  continues  to  fly»  the  yessel  should  act 
wholly  on  the  signals  from  the  watch-tower,  where  on  extraordinary  occasions 
a  red  flag  may  be  shown  to  guide  vessels,  as  shown  from  the  pilot  boats. 
When  over  the  bar,  steer  to  the  northward  between  the  buoys  marking  the 
channel.  When  well  inside  the  bar  the  water  deepens  rapidly,  the  channel 
widens,  and  the  bank  on  either  side  ehows  distinctly ;  the  course  of  the  channel 
is  about  N.W.  by  N.,  trending  to  the  northward  as  the  vessel  advances  to  the 
anchorage  West  of  the  lighthouse. 

In  proceeding  up  the  channel,  keep  along  the  western  shore  where  it  10 
8teep-to,  particularly  abreast  the  sand-hills ;  when  abreast  Mangueira  Point, 
steer  towards  the  sand-hills,  with  a  remarkable  tall  house  amongst  the  ^ees  a 
little  on  the  starboard  bow,  and  keep  along  the  eastern  shore,  keeping  the 
buoy  on  the  flats  extending  from  the  westward,  on  the  port  side,  and  anchor 
where  convenient  ofi*  San  J086. 

The  channel  to  San  Pedro  do  Sul  is  narrow,  circuitous,  and  carries  from 
9  to  20  ft. ;  the  former  depth  is  in  the  bend  of  the  channel ;  caution  is 
required  in  taking  it,  for,  if  a  vessel  grounds  when  the  water  is  high,  coa» 
eiderable  delay  and  expense  may  ensue.  A  vessel  should  have  a  fair  wind  or 
a  steam-tug.  The  Brasilian  vessels  are  moored  to  the  westward  of  the 
custom-house  wharf,  and  foreign  vessels  to  the  eastward,  and  secured  head 
and  stem. 

The  Coast  of  Albtrdte,  which  may  be  presumed  to  extend  from  the  bar  of 
Rio  Grande  to  the  embouchure  of  the  Hiver  Chuy,  which  is  the  boundary 
between  Brasil  and  Uruguay,  consists  of  a  narrow  strip  of  land  forming  a 
boundary  between  the  sea  and  Lake  Mirim  with  s«me  smaller  inland  lakes.  It 
is  flat  all  along,  and  from  the  bar  of  Rio  Grande  to  Cape  Castillos  the  water 
is  shallow,  having  midway  at  about  17  miles  from  the  shore  only  10  fathoms, 
and  in  the  latitude  of  the  entrance  to  the  Chuy  at  34  miles  from  the  shore  the 
same  depth  will  be  found.  Several  vessels  of  10  ft,  draught  have  navigated 
close  along  this  shore.  Vessels  of  large  draught  should  not,  however,  approach 
it  too  close,  as  Captain  Mouchez  says  that  the  depth  is  very  irregular,  with 
patches  of  less  than  5  fathoms. 

The  flrst  remarkable  object  southward  of  the  entranoe  to  the  River  Chuy  is 


*  Caution.' — The  o^tst  of  Alhardfto,  which  oompiiaee  more  than  130  milis,  U  fr»qiiant«d 
by  ill-diapo««d  men,  in  the  greater  p«rt  wmidervrsb  &nd  intimately  ooxu)»ctod  with  the 
nativea  of  the  Orient&l  Sute  who  inhabit  the  neighbourhood  of  th«  Chuy  as  fiir  as  CkstiUoi^ 
and  are  known  by  the  name  of  "  Moatoneroi.'"  ThMe  men  ccrmmorily  iock  to  the  shores 
<kf  the  ieA  whenever  tbey  nouriih  hopes  of  plunder^  and  thua  is  ei:pUin6d  tb«  general  oog- 
nimice  of  the  fact  wtthoBt  the  ^OMibility  of  eoming  to  the  knowledge  of  who  are  ita 
autbon.  This  limple  description  of  the  pUoe  is  Bufldent  to  ihow  the  great  diffiooltiei 
attending  the  dieoovery  of  the  depredators  of  goods  u^red^^Mtport  0/  ih*  Oki^f  qf  IWtM^ 
May  l(Hh»  1862. 

The  few  inhabitants  atrowed  over  tbia  vaat  desert,  in  order  not  to  be  diacovered  and 
puniehed,  uaed  to  conrey  into  the  interior  everything  which  they  oould  pilfer. ^ij^Erial 
ietf/crr,  July  3rd,  ISSl^ 
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a  rocky  point,  with  a  few  isolated  and  partly  submerged  rocks  off  it,  named 
Chicoi^  or  Castilloi  Pequenoi^  or  the  Small  Castles.  On  the  coast,  about  3 
miles  northward  of  the  Castillos  Pequenos,  stands  a  fort ;  another,  Fuerto  d$ 
Sta,  Tereza^  lying  the  same  distance  to  the  southward.  Castillos  Pequenos 
forms  the  nortiiem  extremity  of  Castillos  Bay,  the  flat  sandy  shore  of  which 
curves  to  the  southward  and  S.W.,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  27  miles  is 
Cape  Castillos.  At  about  8  m^es  northward  of  the  cape  are  two  hills  (Zo«  do9 
Hermanoi)  in  an  East  and  West  direction. 
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THE  RIO  DE  LA  TLATA  AND  EAST  COAST  OF  PATAGONIA. 


I.—THE  BIO  BE  LA  PLATA. 

Tlie  BIO  BE  LA  PLATA  is  one  of  the  largest  riTers  in  South  America, 
after  the  Amazon.  It  was  discovered  by  Jtian  Diax  de  Solis,  in  1308,  who 
re- visited  it  in  1515,  and  navigated  it  as  far  tks  a  small  island,  in  lat.  34*"  23*  S. 
and  having  seen  some  caLlna  on  shore^  he  had  the  boldness  to  disembark  with 
ten  men*  when  they  were  all  put  to  death  by  the  abongines.  Five  yeara  after- 
wards Sebastian  Cabot,  who,  from  neglect,  passed  from  the  service  of  the 
English  to  that  of  the  Spaniards,  was  sent  to  di&cover  the  Sti-ait  of  Magalhaeu; 
but,  finding  himself  impeded  in  hi«  views  by  the  disobedience  of  his  crews, 
was  under  the  necessity  of  entering  the  River  Plata,  which  he  navigated  as  far 
as  the  ialand  discovered  by  Solis,  and  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Sau 
Gabriel.  He  purBued  hb  voyage  as  far  as  the  rivers  Parana  and  Paraguay, 
had  a  battle  with  the  Indians,  in  which  he  lost  twenty-five  men,  but  succeeded 
in  routing  them,  taking  from  them  treasures  of  silver,  which  they  had  brought 
from  Peru  ;  and,  supposing  that  there  was  abundance  of  this  metal  in  the 
territories  washed  by  the  river,  called  it  Kio  de  la  I'lata  (river  of  silver) ; 
whereby  it  lost  the  name  of  Solis,  first  given  it  by  the  discoverer.* 

The  Rio  Plata  is  at  its  mouth  about  120  miles  wide  from  Cape  St.  Antonio 
on  the  South  to  Maldonado  on  the  North,  From  thence  to  the  junction  of 
the  Uruguay,  it  preserves  its  name,  being  afterwards  called  the  Parana. 
Although  the  whole  of  it  is  navigable,  it  has  many  shoals  and  rocks.  Between 
Point  Piedras  on  the  South,  and  Point  Yeguas  on  the  North,  it  is  52  milea 
wide.  The  coloured  water  which  it  brings  down  is  often  visible  in  the  Atlantie 
about  100  miles  from  ita  embouchure.  The  estuary  of  the  Plata  is  generaUy 
shallow,  and  the  navigation  extends  along  the  southern  shores.  The  tides  are 
perceptible  as  far  as  Buenos  AjTes. 

'yhe  water  continues  fresh  els  far  down  as  the  River  Santa  Lucia,  12  miles 


*  Much  valuable  informftlioa  concemtng  the  conntriea  around  the  Kio  d«  la  FUta  will 
be  found  in  (he  -**  Hundbook  of  the  River  Plate  Republic^/'  by  Meun.  M.  G.  nud  £,  T^ 
HuJhull.    ( b.  bUiaford ) 
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above  Monte  Video,  on  tbe  North,  and  Piedras  Point  on  the  South,  when  it 
becomes  brackish.  It  is  long  in  mingling  with  that  of  the  sea,  which  loses  its 
blue  tint  at  a  distance  of  75  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  riyer.  Vessels  of 
large  draught  may  navigate  as  far  as  Monte  Video,  and  those  of  17  ft.  draught 
to  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  islets  of  Homos,  N.  W.  of  Colonia.  Small  vessels  enter 
the  inner  road  of  Buenos  Ayres  to  within  about  half  a  mile  of  the  town. 

In  approaching  on  the  parallel  of  33®  45'  S.,  when  at  10  miles  off  shore, 
there  may  be  seen  in  the  West  the  Sierra  del  Carhonero^  a  range  of  hills  4J 
miles  long  in  a  N.E.  and  S.W.  direction,  the  centre  being  the  highest ;  it  lies 
inland  9^  miles  from  the  shore,  and  is  on  the  frontier  line  between  Brasil  and 
the  Banda  Oriental  or  Uruguay.  On  one  of  the  slopes  of  the  hiUs  the  fort  of 
San  Miguel  is  very  conspicuous. 

After  running  25  miles  parallel  to  the  coast  the  Cerro  de  lot  Difuntot  will 
be  seen ;  it  is  composed  of  several  summits  of  about  the  same  height,  and  is 
situated  6  miles  from  the  shore  on  the  West  side  of  a  lagoon.  When  seen  in 
the  N.W.,  this  cerro  presents  a  gap  or  ravine,  having  a  great  resemblance 
to  Cuchillo  del  Roldan,  or  Roland's  Gap,  in  the  Pyrenees,  which  is  a  marked 
feature. 

As  you  advance  to  the  S.W.  at  the  same  distance  from  the  coast,  the  naked 
conical  hill  of  the  Cerro  or  Agudo  de  Navarro j  rising  from  the  centre  of  a 
gFOup  of  smaller  hills,  will  show  itself.  It  lies  5  miles  W.  by  S.  j^  S.  from  the 
Cerro  de  los  Difuntos,  and  at  9  miles  from  the  shore.  Roland's  Gap  is  well 
seen  from  this  position  bearing  N.W. 

At  19  miles  westward  of  Cape  Castillo  is  the  high  mountain  range  Cerro 
Chafalote^  standing  in  the  midst  of  a  plain,  and  when  seen  from  the  eastward 
shows  three  summits,  the  centre  being  the  highest. 

CAPE  CASTILLO  is  the  most  northerly  point  that  a  ship  should  sight,  if 
from  the  state  of  the  weather,  or  the  position  of  the  vessel,  it  should  be  thought 
prudent  to  make  the  land  before  running  up  to  Lobos  Islet.  This  cape  is  easily 
distinguished  by  the  white  rounded  sand-hill  at  its  back,  the  black  islets  which 
lie  off  it,  and  by  the  lighthouse  on  Cape  Polonio ;  and,  in  case  of  need,  fidr 
shelter  may  be  found  to  the  S.W.  in  Castillo  Bay,  as  hereafter  described,  if  it 
comes  on  to  blow  hard  from  the  S.W.  after  having  made  the  land,  and  a  vessel 
does  not  wish  to  keep  the  sea. 

At  the  end  of  the  white  sandy  downs,  which  form  the  southern  limit  of  the 
coast  of  Brasil,  is  a  rocky  point  which  trends  slightly  to  the  North,  after  which 
the  shore  stretches  for  a  mile  to  the  S.E.,  and  forms  another  rocky  point ;  the 
former  is  Cape  Castillo,  the  latter  Point  Coronilla,  PiloU  cruize  between  Cape 
Castillo  and  Maldonado  Bay.* 

The  Cerro  de  Buena  Vista  rises  to  a  height  of  184  ft.  above  the  sea,  midwmy 
between  the  above  two  points,  close  to  the  shore ;  it  is  a  round  sand-hill,  with 
a  summit  towards  the  N.W.,  ending  in  a  sandy  peak.  There  are  patches  of 
black  bushes  on  its  white  sides,  and  its  isolation  and  peculiar  form  render  it  a 


*  A  notice,  Israed  by  the  GoverameDt  of  Uraguay,  earnestly  advises  all  vesssls  to  take 
pilots,  on  accoont  of  the  nameroaa  wrecks  that  ocenr  between  tbe  entrance  of  the  Bio  de , 
la  Plata  and  Monte  Video ;  these  losses  are  said  to  be  doe  mors  to  inegnlar  euneats  than 
the  winds. 
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good  mark  for  this  part  of  the  coast  It  may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  at  about 
15  miles  ofiT,  and  the  Teasel  will  then  be  in  from  15  to  20  fathoms  water. 

Ca9tillo  Grande,  or  Mareot  IsUiy  at  about  I^  mile  to  the  eastward,  derives 
its  name  firom  a  steep  black  rock  like  a  castle,  which  stands  up  on  its  S.E,  side, 
102  ft*  above  the  sea*  The  islet  is  nearly  circular,  about  320  jards  in  diameter, 
and  appears  as  a  sail  when  first  seen.  Quiillo  Chico^  or  I$la  de  Tttrra^  is  a 
smaller  islet,  lying  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  the  former ;  it 
is  not  80  steep «  and  is  separated  from  the  coast  by  a  passage  160  yards  wide 
and  20  ft.  deep.  The  islet  is  about  40  ft.  high,  and  its  top  covered  with 
bushes.  In  fine  weather  a  boat  can  land  on  the  8.W.  side,  where  is  a  amall 
creek.  In  the  channel  between  the  two  Castillo  Isleta  there  is  a  depth  of 
from  8  to  9  fathoms,  sand  and  mud ;  vessels  of  any  si^e  may  pass  through  with- 
out diffictdty. 

Castillo  Bay* — From  Cape  Castillo,  the  coast  to  the  N.W.  forms  a  gmall 
sandy  bay,  where  boats  may  land.  The  shore  continues  low  to  the  northward 
for  a  distance  of  14  mile,  where  the  Castillo  lagoon  has  its  outlet.  In  Castillo 
Bay,  vessels  of  any  size  may  find  shelter  from  all  winds  from  S.E.,  round  by 
the  South,  to  N.W.  The  best  anchorage  is  with  the  summit  of  Buena  Vista 
bearing  about  S.W.  by  S.  j^  S.,  at  3  or  4  cables  from  the  point,  in  a  depth  of 
4  fathoms,  hard  sand.  Before  dropping  the  anchor  it  is  necessary  to  be  sure 
of  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  as  patches  of  rock  are  scattered  about. 

There  is  tolerably  good  anchorage  also,  in  3  fathoms  water,  fine  sand,  in  the 
centre  of  the  bay  formed  by  Cape  Castillo  to  the  West,  and  the  islet  Castillo 
Chico  to  the  S.E. ;  here  a  vessel  would  lie  at  2  cables  from  the  nearest  land, 
and  in  ease  of  its  coming  on  to  blow  from  the  N.E,,  could  get  out  between  the 
islet  and  Coronilla  Point. 

These  anchorages,  which  were  formerly  much  frequented,  are  now  completely 
forgotten.  It  is  useful,  however,  to  recall  their  existence  to  the  mariner.  Many 
a  vessel  disabled  by  a  pampero  at  the  embouchure  of  the  La  Plata  has  been 
obliged  to  bear  up  for  Santa  Catharina,  or  Bio  Janeiro,  to  repair  damages  i 
others  have  been  driven  off  a  long  way  to  sea,  whereas,  had  they  known  of 
these  anchorages  close  at  hand,  they  might  have  run  for  them.  Vessels,  how- 
ever, should  be  on  the  watch  for  the  wind  shifting  to  the  N.E.,  when  they 
should  put  to  sea  immediately,  as  that  wind  raises  a  heavy  sea  on  this  coast. 

In  the  angle  of  the  bay,  at  the  very  foot  of  the  Cerro,  there  is  a  small  stream 
where  boats  can  get  fresh  vrater  easily.  There  is  no  fuel  but  the  brushwood 
on  the  hill.  From  the  top  of  the  Cerro  are  seen,  towards  the  interior,  culti- 
vated and  inhabited  plains,  but  the  coast  is  a  desert. 

Cape  FoloEio,  a  rocky  promontory,  with  a  green  hill  above  it,  lies  2^  miles 
to  the  southward  of  Coronilla  Point,  the  intervening  coast  being  sandy  downs^ 
from  12  to  18  ft,  high.  In  the  bay  between  Capes  Castillo  and  Polonio  there 
is  anchorage  with  off-shore  winds. 

The  Lighthouse  on  Cape  Polonio  is  built  of  gray  masonry,  with  three 
broad,  equi-distant  white  bands,  and  stands  on  a  circular  platform  near  the 
beach.     The  light  i&Jixed  bright^  elevated  137  ft.,  and  visible  about  20  miles. 

Idas  de  Torres  are  a  group  of  three  islets,  which  extend  2  miles  to  the  east- 
ward of  Cape  Polonio  ;  they  are  arid  rocks,  from  100  to  160  yards  in  diameter, 
and  from  12  to  IB  ft,  high.  They  are  surrounded  by  reefs,  and  strangers  should 
not  attempt  to  pass  through  between  them.   A  dangtrous  reef^  which  does  not 
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always  break,  lies  1  cable  to  the  N.E.  of  the  outermost.  Torres  Rocks,  as 
well  as  the  Castillos,  are  much  firequented  by  seals ;  and  the  only  inhabitants 
seen  along  the  coast  hereabouts  are  the  watchers  who  protect  the  seals,  farmed 
by  the  goyemment  of  Monte  Video. 

Polonio  Roek^  a  dangerous  rocky  shoal,  with  1 1  ft.  least  water  over  it,  which 
does  not  always  break,  lies  2^  miles  S.W.  by  S.  from  the  cape,  and  takes  ite 
name  frx>m  a  Spanish  vessel  that  was  lost  on  it  in  the  year  1735.  Between  the 
shore  and  the  reef  there  is  a  passage  2  miles  wide,  with  10  and  11  fathoms, 
sand  and  mud,  but  the  mariner  is  cautioned  to  make  well  sure  of  his  bearings 
before  he  trusts  his  ressel  in  the  vicinity  of  this  dangerous  shoal.  Castillo 
Grande  kept  open  of  the  Islas  de  Torres  clears  it. 

Polonio  Bay,  to  the  S.W.  of  the  cape,  offers  fair  anchorage  with  off-shore 
winds,  and  as  far  out  as  N.E.  A  vessel  may,  if  detained  in  this  neighbourhood, 
change  her  anchorage  to  the  northward  or  southward  of  the  cape,  according  to 
the  wind.    There  is,  however,  at  times,  a  heavy  swell  in  these  smaU  bays. 

Funta  Rnbia,  or  Red  Point. — The  coast  from  Cape  Polonio  extends  in  a 
low  range  of  sandy  downs,  S.W.  for  20  miles,  to  a  red  cliff,  about  50  ft.  high, 
named  Rubia,  which  is  remarkable  as  the  only  cliff  of  that  colour  in  the  whole 
extent  of  the  embouchure  of  the  La  Plata,  whence  it  takes  its  name.  The 
isolation  of  this  point,  surroimded  by  sandy  downs,  its  height,  and  colour,  have 
often  caused  it,  from  a  distance,  to  be  taken  for  an  island  near  the  coast,  whence 
it  was  named  hla  Falsa.  The  natives  likewise  know  it  by  the  name  of  Punta 
del  Rodeo f  on  account  of  an  estancia  or  farm  that  may  be  seen  2  miles  in  the 
interior. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Polonio  Reef,  the  coast  is  all  along  clear  of 
danger ;  and  at  2  miles  from  the  shore  there  is  12  or  13  fiaithoms  water ;  but» 
on  nearing  Cape  Santa  Maria,  it  shoals  to  10  and  8  fathoms. 

CAPE  8AHTA  MARIA,  improperly  named  a  cape,  as  it  is  only  a  low 
point,  lies  4  miles  southward  of  Punta  Rubia,  the  coast  between  forming  the 
anchora^^e  of  Arecife^  presently  described,  well  sheltered  against  West  and 
S.W.  winds.  Cape  Santa  Maria  is  called  by  the  natives  Punta  de  Roeha^  on 
account  of  the  town  and  lagoon  of  that  name  a  few  miles  inland  to  the  N.W. 
A  reef  of  rocks  extends  a  cable's  length  to  the  southward  of  the  cape.  At 
about  35  miles  E.S.E.  of  the  cape  is  a  10-fathoms  bank  on  the  parallel  of 
35^  S. 

The  LIGHTHOUSE  on  Cape  Santa  Maria  is  a  round  masonry  tower,  125  ft. 
high,  showing  a  revolving  bright  light,  attaining  its  greatest  brilliancy  once 
every  minute,  elevated  132  ft.,  and  visible  18  miles. 

There  is  anchorage  West  of  the  cape,  with  off-shore  winds,  in  6  or  7  fitthoms 
water,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  beach. 

In  1865  the  steamship  Herschel  struck  on  a  rock  off  Cape  Santa  Maria.  In 
May,  1871,  H.M.S.  Speedwell^  in  searching  for  the  rock,  which  was  believed 
to  be  small,  foimd  a  depth  of  6^  fathoms  at  2  miles  E.  by  N.  \  N.  from  Cape 
Santa  Maria.  Until  the  position  of  the  danger  is  correctly  ascertained,  voasels 
should  give  the  cape  a  good  berth. 

Bank. — Mr.  Slack,  master  of  the  La  Plaoe^  in  1872,  reported  a  dangerous 
sand-bank  off  Cape  Santa  Maria.     The  bank  lies  parallel  to  the  shore  about  2 
miles  distant ;  its  S.W.  end,  which  is  perfectly  distinct,  bearing  about  South 
S.  A.O.  3  Q 
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from  the  flugstaff  at  Port  Paloxua.  There  appeared  to  be  A  deep  channel  In 
the  sand-bank. 

Areeife  Anchorage  Is  in  the  small  baj  to  the  North  of  Paloma  Isle.  At  If 
mile  N.E.  by  N.  from  the  islet  there  is  a  rocky  head,  hartng  only  15  It.  watrr 
over  it,  which  breaks  when  there  is  any  swell,  and  must  be  avoided  by  a  Tessd 
»oing  into  the  bay  to  seek  shelter,  which  she  may  do  in  winds  from  S.S/E.. 
TOTind  by  South,  to  N.W. :  the  anchorage  is  in  3^  fh thorns,  sand  and  gravel,  at 
half  a  mile  from  the  islet,  and  at  mlher  less  from  the  shore.  The  bearings  for 
the  15-ft.  rock  are  the  centre  of  Paloma  S.S.W.,  the  white  sandy  down  nesj 
the  tea  on  with  the  gap  in  the  hill  W.  by  S.,  and  Rubia  Point  N.  }  E.  The 
ilistance  of  the  rock  from  the  shore  is  1  mile. 

Santa  Maria,  or  Paloma  Harbour. — A  short  distance  to  the  northward  i 
Cape  Sta.  Maria  are  two  small  islands,  which  together  form  the  small  harbon 
of  Paloma.     The  northern  islet  is  the  larger,  and  is  named  Palomo.     A 
extends  off  it  4  cables  to  the  N,E.     The  other  islet.  Tuna,  or  EspinoMa^  isloWi' 
sandy,  and  covered  with  brushwood.     It  is  a  circular  basin,  about  4  csables  in 
diameter,  having  a  general  depth  of  8  or  9  ft.,  hard  sand,  and  well  adapted  for 
a  few  small  coasters.  It  was  surveyed  by  Capt.  Mouchex.  The  entrance,  whic 
is  between  the  two  islets,  is  narrowed  by  the  reefs  which  extend  from  eith€ 
islet  towards  the  centre,  and  form  a  channel  about  50  yards  broad.     Nearly  ] 
the  centre  of  the  channel  there  is  a  rock,  having  a  depth  of  7  ft. ;  the  * 
water  is  on  the  Paloma  side.     By  keeping  as  close  as  possible  to  the  edg€ 
the  surf  on  that  side  will  lead  in  about  11  ft.  water,  and  clear  of  the 
which  it  will  be  prudent  to  buoy  before  the  vessel  enters.     The  channel  an  1 
other  side  of  the  rock  has  a  depth  of  only  8  or  9  ft.,  uneven  bottom.  Just  insid 
the  entrance  there  is  the  deepest  water,  about  15  ft. ;  moor  N.£,  and  S.W.^at ' 
the  space  is  very  confined. 

H.M.8.  Peru  drawing  9  ft.,  entered  Paloma  Harbour  in  November,  1873, 
and  rode  out  a  heavy  pampero  there.  The  marks  on  the  rocks  indicated  a  rise 
and  full  of  about  3  ft.,  but  the  tides  ore  ranch  influenced  by  the  winds.  There 
is  a  amall  stream  of  fresh  water  at  the  northern  end  of  the  harbour  :  abundance 
of  geete,  ducks,  swans,  and  partridges,  may  be  shot  near  Kocha  Lagoon,  k 
5  miles  inland. 

In  approaching  this  port  of  the  const  from  the  offing,  the  mariner  mnst  h% ' 
on  his  guard  not  to  make  a  mistake  between  Q&pe  Santa  Maria  and  Cape 
Castillo,  both  marked  by  lighthouses,  which  has  been  frequently  done.  If  the 
weather  be  fine,  the  difference  of  17  miles  in  latitude  should  be  a  sufficient 
guide ;  but,  if  cloudy,  he  should  remember  that  cape,  or  rather  Point  Santa 
Maria,  is  low,  and  backed  by  sandy  downs  of  moderate  height,  indented  by 
three  gaps  us  seen  from  the  N.E.,  the  north -easternmost  gap  being  twice  aa 
large  as  either  of  the  others.  J 

Cape  Castillo,  on  the  contrary,  may  be  recognised  at  a  distance  by  the  round  ■ 
white  sand-hill  of  Bucna  Vista  (184  ft.) ;  and,  rising  up  in  advance  of  it,  the 
steep  block  islet  Castillo  Grande  (105  ft.),  with  the  detached  green  hUl,  (120 
feet)  of  Cape  Polonio  about  3  miles  to  the  southward.  As  seen  from  the  N.E. 
the  coast  about  Cape  Castillos  presents  the  aspect  of  separate  conical  hiUa, 
while  near  Cape  Santa  Maria  the  appearance  is  of  undulating  sand-hills,  vary- 
ing from  50  to  80  ft.  in  height.     In  hea%y  weather,  if  the  land  cannot  be  made 
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oat,  oome  no  nearer  tlian  15  fiEtthoms  water,  as  there  is  12  fiithoms  elose  tc 
Polonio  Rock. 

The  CooMt  from  Cape  Santa  Maria  extends  W.  i  S.,  a  uniform  sandy  beaeh, 
for  5  miles  to  the  Lagima  de  Rooha,  and  then  S.W.  by  W.  for  21  miles  to  San 
Jo86  Ignaoio  or  Piedras  Point,  and  is  clear  of  dangers. 

Pnnta  Piedras,  or  San  Joei  Ignacio  Pointy  so  named  from  the  lagoon  in 
the  yioinity,  is  remarkable  from  a  hOl  which  rises  above  it,  and  on  which  may 
be  seen,  from  a  distance,  a  large  white  triangolar  patch  of  sand,  bordered  by 
yerdure.  The  point  is  formed  by  a  frx>ntage  of  rooks  two-thirds  of  a  mile  in 
extent  East  and  West,  divided  by  a  small  sandy  beach.  At  1  mile  South  of 
the  cape  there  is  a  plateau  of  rocks,  on  which  is  a  depth  of  5^  to  8  fltthoms. 
From  the  cape  the  coast  trends  to  S.W.  by  W.  ^  W.  for  16  miles  to  Puntadel 
Este,  and  is  safe. 

Lighthouse. — On  San  Jos6  Ignacio  Point  is  a  lighthouse,  showing  a  fixed 
bright  light,  elevated  103  ft.,  and  visible  15  miles.  It  is  intended  to  change 
the  colour  of  the  light  to  red. 

PUfiTA  del  S8TE,  or  East  Point,  which  should  be  considered  the  real 
North  point  of  entrance  of  the  La  Plata,  forms  the  eastern  part  of  Maldonado 
Bay.  It  is  a  small  blackish  headland  at  the  end  of  some  sandy  downs,  and 
rises  about  50  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  a  lighthouse  on  its  summit. 
Some  rocks  extend  more  than  a  mile  to  the  W.S.W.  In  coming  from  the 
offing,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  the  summits  of  the  mountains  Pan  de  Azucar 
(1,374  ft.),  and  the  Sierra  de  las  Animas  (1,765  ft),  may  be  seen  in  the  N.W. 
8  or  10  miles  before  seeing  Punta  del  Este. 

LIGHT.— On  the  highest  part  of  Punta  del  Bste  (East  Point),  at  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  its  extremity,  is  a  tower  90  ft.  high,  which  exhibits,  at  152  ft. 
above  the  sea,  a  fixed  bright  light,  visible  20  miles.*  On  the  bearing  of 
N.W.  by  W.,  distant  13  miles,  it  is  obscured  by  Loboe  Isle. 

A  doubtful  rock,  reported  to  lie  S.W.  i  W.  6  miles  from  Bast  Point  light- 
house, but  according  to  the  local  pilots  S.W.  8  miles  from  the  lighthouse,  was 
unsuccessfully  searched  for  by  H.M.S.  MaUardy  in  1878,  during  a  period  of 
eighteen  days,  when  the  least  depth  obtained  was  9  fathoms.  The  rock  has 
accordingly  been  expunged  from  the  chart.  Another  rock,  (^  19  ft,  was 
reported  to  lie  1|  mile  S.W.  f  S.  from  the  lighthouse,  but  this  danger  was  not 
found  by  the  Mallard, 

LOBOS  ISLB,  4i  miles  S.E.  f  E.  of  East  Point,  is  flat,  rugged,  65  ft.  high, 
and  may  be  seen  from  a  distance  of  12  to  15  miles.  It  is  usually  viiible  a  little 
sooner  than  East  Point ;  its  coast  is  rocky,  and  can  only  be  approached  by  a 
sandy  creek  on  the  North  side  of  the  isle,  near  the  place  where  are  the  huts  of 
the  seal  hunters.*  The  West  side  id  Lobos  is  steep-to,  but  on  the  East  side  is 
a  detached,  partly  uncovered  reef,  which  extends  E.  \  S.  neu'ly  a  mile  firom 
the  shore.  Large  vesseb  should  not  approach  the  North  end  of  Lobos  nearer 
than  8  cables. 

Between  Lobos  and  the  main  there  is  a  channel  4  tdS\s»  wide,  with  a  depth 

t  Tbe  leal-fiahery  ia  farmed  out  by  the  goTemment  It  is  tsld  that  the  lighthoiMe  was 
removed  from  Loboe  UUnd  to  Eeet  Point  because  it  disturbed  the  eeeU  I  aad  it  was  alee 
itated  that  measnree  were  te  be  taken  for  its  restoration  (1870).  It  will  then  be  altered  to 
a  flaehing  light. 
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of  10  to  15  fathoms,  mud,  with  sand  and  mud.  This  channel,  however,  had 
better  be  avoided  in  Hght  winds  with  a  iwell,  as  the  ciurrento  are  stronger  than 
in  the  offing* 

In  1877  an  American  vessel  was  said  to  have  struck  on  a  sunken  rock  of  3f 
fathoms,  about  9  yards  in  diameter,  with  15  fathoms,  sand,  cloae  around,  lyiag 
21  miles  South  of  Lobos  lale.  This  shoal  was  imsuocesBfuliy  searched  for  by 
H.M.S.  Rifleman  in  July  and  August,  1881.  A  further  search  was  made  by 
H.M^S.  Firefiy  in  December,  1881,  without  finding  any  indication  of  shoal 
water  within  a  mile  of  its  reported  position,  the  depUis  being  13  to  15 
fathoms. 

The  Morro  San  Ignacio  is  a  lofty  and  remarkable  summit,  which  rises  over 
a  series  of  undulating  hills,  named  Atperrzas  tU  Maldonado  ;  it  lies  19  mllea 
N.  by  W.  of  San  Jos6  Ignacio,  or  Fiedras  Point.  Los  Tre*  Cerros^  a  hill  with 
three  summits,  lie  5  miles  to  the  S.W,  by  W.  of  it.  The  Cerro  de  Carap6^  at 
1 9  miles  northward  of  Kost  Point,  is  of  moderate  height,  and  has  a  rounded 
top. 

XALBOff  ABO  BAT,  5}  miles  wide  by  nearly  2  miles  deep,  is  formed  hj 
East  Point  and  that  of  Ballena*  It  is  exposed  to  S.W.  winds,  which  cause 
much  sea,  but  a  portion  of  the  bay  is  sheltered  by  the  small  Island  of  Goniti 
and  by  the  patch  of  the  Monarca  Rock.  On  the  beach,  North  of  Goniti,  is  a 
wooden  pier  for  shipping  limestone,  and  inside  East  Point  is  a  small  sandy 
oove ;  the  latter  is  the  only  place  at  which  supphes  can  be  shipped  when  the 
surf  is  on  the  beach  aftcT  S.W.  winds. 

The  shores  of  the  bay  are  clean,  with  the  exception  of  Arecife  or  Gmnite 
Point,  2  miles  westward  of  the  pier,  which  is  rocky.  The  small  town  of 
Makhnado^  which  gives  its  name  to  the  bay,  stands  on  the  brow  of  a  hill 
about  200  ft,  high,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  beach,  with  a  population 
of  about  l,t500  inhabitants.  It  is  conspicuous  by  a  square  tower,  about  120  ft. 
high,  painted  white,  with  a  red  base.  San  Carlos^  or  New  Maldonado,  a  town 
of  about  the  same  size,  is  7  nulea  farther  inland.  Bel  ween  thi^  town  and  the 
wooden  mole  is  the  cemetery,  known  by  its  dome, 

Gorriii  Island^  which  gives  shelter  to  the  anchorage,  is  nearly  a  mfle  in 
length.  North  and  South,  and  averages  about  3  cables  in  breadth.  It  is  low, 
of  sand  and  rock,  and  has  a  smaO  bay  and  beach  on  its  West  side.  Some 
small  batteries^  and  a  storehouse  for  the  produce  of  the  seal  fishery,  ejujsted 
here  in  the  beginning  of  the  century,  but  are  now  in  ruins*  A  rocky  ledge 
extends  a  cable  off  its  N.W.  end,  steep-to,  with  6  fathoms  water  alongside 
them,  and  a  sandy  spit  4  cables  off  its  N.E.  end,  which  must  be  carefully 
avoided. 

At  nearly  half  a  mile  W.  by  S.  from  East  Point  is  the  outer  edge  of  a  reef 
of  rocks,  about  3  cables  in  diameter,  with  only  1  fathom  leaat  water  over  it, 
and  on  which  the  sea  always  breaks.  Hew  or  Parker  Rock  is  a  shoal  about 
a  cable  in  diameter,  with  4  J  fethoms  least  water  on  it.  It  lies  S.W,  by  W.  f  W. 
distant  1^  mile  from  the  lighthouse  on  East  Point,  and  8.  ^  £.  7  cables  from 
the  South  point  of  Gorriti  Island,  with  Maldonado  Tower  over  the  first  rock 
on  the  West  side  of  a  sandy  cove  at  the  South  end  of  Gorriti ;  and  the  wooden 
hut  on  East  Point  once  and  a  half  the  breadth  of  the  salt^mill  open  southwunl 
of  it. 
The  Monarch  is  a  rocky  patch  with  3  fathoms  water  on  it^  but  probably  lom^ 
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which  would  hring  up  a  vessel  of  large  draught.  This  shoal  lies  half  a  mile 
W.N.W.  of  the  N.W.  point  of  Gorriti,  leaving  between  a  channel  3  cables  in 
breadth,  with  7  fathoms  water.  The  leading  mark  through  is  the  dome  of  the 
cemetery  over  the  pier,  bearing  N.  by  E.  The  Maldonado  Tower  over  the 
pier  N.E.  by  N.  leads  2  cables  westward  of  it 

There  are  no  tides  in  Maldonado  Bay ;  strong  southerly  and  S.E.  winds 
raise  the  water  6  ft.,  and  the  opposite  winds  depress  it. 

Vessels  of  any  size  may  anchor  in  safety  in  5^  fathoms  water,  sand  over  stiff 
mud,  with  the  N.W.  end  of  Gorriti  Island  from  S.  by  W.  to  S.W.  i  S.,  and 
Ballena  Point  about  W.  by  N.  Small  vessels  may  anchor  with  the  N.W.  point 
of  Gorriti  S.W.  i  S.,  the  N.E.  end  S.S.E.  to  South,  and  the  pier  N.  by  W.  to 
N.N.W.,  clay  and  stiff  muddy  bottom,  with  layers  of  sand.  In  all  cases  when 
necessary  to  moor,  it  should  be  with  open  hawse  to  the  S.W. 

A  pilot  resides  at  East  Point,  and  is  a  general  pHot  to  Buenos  Ayres,  &c. 
Pilot  cutters  are  also  frequently  off  this  bay,  having  both  Buenos  Ayrean 
and  Monte  Videan  pilots  on  bocurd ;  they  are  mostly  English,  AmericanSy  or 
Italians. 

Water  may  be  obtained  from  a  small  running  stream,  about  150  jaida  east- 
ward of  the  pier.  From  between  the  banks  it  is  excellent,  by  sinking  a  tub 
to  put  the  hose  in.  Fresh  beef  and  vegetables  may  be  had  at  very  moderate 
prices.     Live  stock  is  reasonable,  and  cheaper  than  at  Monte  Video. 

A  vessel  boimd  into  Maldonado  Bay  may  pass  on  either  side  of  Lobos  Isle* 
avoiding  the  reef  extending  from  its  East  side.  East  Point  wiU  be  known  by 
the  lighthouse,  and  by  a  large  dark  wooden  framework  at  its  extremity.  If 
southward  of  Lobos  Isle,  the  town  and  tower  of  Maldonado  wiU  be  seen,  and 
probably  the  Pan  de  Azucar,  and  the  Sierra  de  las  Animas  N.W.  of  it  Having 
passed  the  isle.  East  Point  should  not  be  brought  to  bear  eastward  of  E.N.E., 
and  when  Maldonado  Tower  is  open  of  the  S.W.  side  of  Gorriti  Island,  bear- 
ing N.  I  E.,  haul  up  for  either  channel,  keeping  the  Pan  de  Azucar  open  of 
Ballena  Point. 

Ballena  Point,  at  the  West  extreme  of  the  bay,  is  bold,  and  may  be  passed 
at  a  prudent  distance.  In  working  into  the  bay  from  the  westward,  a  vessel 
may  stand  into  6  £Eithoms  water,  at  the  distance  of  a  long  half  mile  from  the 
shore ;  and  in  approaching  the  Monarch,  keep  the  Pan  de  Azucar  northward 
of  the  saddle  on  Ballena  Point. 

Potrere  Bay,  West  of  Ballena  Point,  and  between  it  and  Level  Point,  is  9 
miles  in  extent.  The  bay  is  clear,  and  affords  anchorage  with  off-shore  winds. 
The  white  sandy  beach  in  the  bay  forms  a  good  mark  for  this  part  of  the 
coast. 

Punta  Hegra,  or  Black  Point,  which  presents  an  East  and  West  headland 
or  frontage  2i  miles  in  extent,  is  formed  by  three  rocky  points,  separated  by 
two  small  sandy  bays.  The  eastern  point  is  named  Raza  (Level),  the  centre 
Negra  (Black),  and  the  western  Iman  (Magnet).  They  are  all  steep,  and  are 
overlooked  by  the  high  groimds  whidi  are  connected  with  the  Pan  de  Azucar. 
After  having  rounded  Iman  Point,  the  shore  trends  to  the  N.N.W.,  and  at  8 
miles  is  the  rocky  Punta  de  Burros  (Donkeys) ;  the  small  bay  which  lies  be- 
tween is  called  Puerto  Inglezea.  At  5  miles  W.N.W.  is  the  Punta  de  la  Sierra^ 
or  Animas  ;  it  is  low,  and  a  reef  of  rocks  extends  2  miles  off  it. 

Pan  de  Azncar. — ^To  the  N.  by  W.  of  Punta  Negra,  or  Black  Point,  is  a 
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maM  of  mountains,  of  wliich  the  culminating  points,  tbe  Pan  de  Azucarsnd 
tlie  Sterru  de  lag  Animas ^  are  the  highest  flummita  of  all  thia  coast.  They  maj 
be  seen  in  fine  weather  at  a  diMance  of  about  40  miles,  and  are  consequ^itlT 
of  great  utility  when  a  Yessel  makes  the  land  in  the  parallel  of*  or  to  the  S,E. 
of  Lobo«  Islet,  The  Pan  de  Azucar,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  nearly  regular 
cone,  and  rises  1,376  f%^  above  the  seA  at  only  3  miles  from  the  beach ;  it  ia  of 
granite,  and  is  black,  arid,  and  isolated. 

The  Sierra  de  las  Ammai  lies  4i  miles  to  the  N.W.  i  N.  of  the  Pan  de 
Axuear,  and  rises  still  higher  (1,765  ft),  but  its  summit  b  flattened,  and  has  a 
slight  depression  in  the  form  of  a  saddle,  which  is  Yisible  when  seen  bearing 

?¥HTA  de  APILA  lies  6  miles  wettward  of  Pimta  de  k  Siena*  with  a 
clean  sandy  beach  between.  This  point  takes  its  name  from  some  corneal 
hills  cloae  at  hand,  called  Piedras  de  Afila  (whet-stones)  in  which  arc  qiuuries 
of  this  sort  of  stone. 

AJtla  Bankf  or  Isia  Chica,  is  a  reef  of  stones  nearly  awash,  with  its  outer 
edge  1}  mile  South  of  Punta  de  Afila.  It  is  surrounded  by  breakers,  a&d 
covered  at  high  tides.  Sol*s  Bank,  3  miles  eastward,  lies  3  miles  off  shore  ; 
it  is  rocky,  4  cables  long  East  and  West,  and  2  cables  North  and  South.  It 
is  awash,  covered  at  high  tides,  and  the  sea  breaks  on  it  constantly. 

Fnnta  de  FJadrat  Hegras,  the  neit  salient  point,  is  double,  and  lies  about 
W,  i  S.,  10  miles  from  that  of  Afila.  A  rocky  shoal,  less  than  that  of  AEla, 
lies  S.K.  at  a  short  distance  from  Piedraa  Negras. 

Lft  Play  a  de  Santa  Eoaa,  an  extensive  gravel  beach,  ranges  for  19  milea 
beyond  to  the  S.W,  by  W.,  as  lar  as  Punia  Buceo^  or  Carr^ta*  Pointy  which 
has  a  reef  stretching  half  a  mile  oif.  It  is  rather  sinuous,  but  clean  and  steep- 
to.  The  sea  is  very  heavy  along  this  coast  in  all  winds  between  South  and 
East,  and  the  strong  currents  would  drive  a  ship  bodily  ashore.  Several  vessels 
have  been  lost  here,  and  their  crews  have  perished^  not  from  rocks,  but  from 
the  heavy  surf  that  breaks  on  this  steep  shore. 

FLOEES  ISLE  and  Light.— Flores  Isle  is  a  good  landfall,  and  one  always 
made  ;  it  Ees  8  miles  E.  hy  S.  of  Corretas  Point,  and  51  miles  about  W.  §  S. 
from  Lobos.  The  islet  is  7  cables  long  N.E.  and  S.W.,  and  2  cables  wide.  It 
is  low,  but  has  a  slight  eminence  in  the  middle  and  at  each  end.  The  coast  ia 
steep-to,  except  to  the  N,E.,  where  a  reef  projects  half  a  mile;  there  is  an* 
chorage  all  round  the  islet,  but  the  best  is  to  the  W.N.W.  at  half  a  mile  off 
shore,  in  5  fathoms  water,  mud.  An  electric  telegraph  cable  connects  this 
island  with  the  office  of  the  captain  of  the  port  at  Monte  Video,  and  viaaels 
may  communicate  their  wants  thereby. 

On  the  most  elevated  point  of  Flores  Islet,  to  the  S.W.,  which  rises  50  ft. 
above  the  sea,  is  a  white  lighthouse,  6^  ft.  high,  which  shows  a  revolving 
hrighi  light  every  minute,  elevated  104  ft.  above  the  mean  sea  level,  and 
visible  12  miles  in  clear  weather. 

Flores  Islet  is  now  used  as  the  Quuraniine  Stalion  for  vessels  frequenting 
Monte  Video.     The  loztiretto  is  built  on  the  West  side  of  the  islet. 

About  three-quarters  of  a  mile  S.  W,  by  W.  of  the  islet  is  an  apparently 
isolated  rock,  having  only  17  ft.  over  it,  on  which  H.M.S.  Cumhcriand nu^uck, 
Thi^re  is  a  depth  of  5  fnthoms  between  the  rock  and  the  shore.  This  danger 
should  be  carefull^^  avoided. 
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The  Britisli  ship  CamtUia  was  reported  to  hare  struck  on  a  12-ft.  rock, 
with  4}  fiEithoms,  muddy  bottom,  around,  2^  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Flores 
lighthouse,  but  a  subsequent  search  for  it  by  H.M.S.  Firefly^  in  January, 
1882,  was  unsuccessful.  Seven  days  were  spent  in  sounding  over  and  around 
its  reported  position,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  vessel  may  have  struck  on 
Sara  Bank,  the  depth  and  the  b€»mng  of  the  two  dangers  from  the  lighthouse 
being  the  same,  though  they  differ  Ij^  mile  in  distance.  It  is  considered  not 
to  exist. 

From  a  surrey  by  Ckmmiander  A.  T.  Mahan,  U.S.  steam-vessel  Wwp^  1874, 
the  following  dangers  were  found  to  exist  westward  of  Flores  Island.  All 
the  space  between  Point  Buceo  and  Flores,  although  7  miles  wide,  appears  to 
be  doubtfrd  ground,  and  should  be  avoided.  The  currents  are  also  stronger  in 
this  channel  than  South  of  Flores. 

Sara  Bank,  a  rocky  shoal  of  9  ft,  about  2(  cables  long,  lies  4^  miles 
W.  i  N.  from  Flores  Island  lighthouse,  and  1  mile  S.W.  by  S.  i  S.  from 
Mark  Hock,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Carretas  or  Pipas  Reef. 

Carre tas  or  Pipas  Bocks,  a  cluster  rising  to  the  height  of  10  ft  above  low 
water,  lie  with  their  western  extremity  1}  mile  E.  ^  S.  from  Carretas  Point, 
and  extend  thence  4  cables  £.  i  N.  The  eastern  rock,  Mark  Roek,  is  distant 
5  miles  N.W.  by  W.  }  W.  from  Flores  Island  lighthouse,  and  is  visible  ftmsL 
a  vessel*  s  deck  3  miles,  showing  dark  against  the  white  beach.  Rocks  awash 
extend  Ij^  cable  East  of  Mark  Rock,  and  another  rock  awash  lies  2  cables 
North  of  it.  Rocky  and  broken  ground  of  6  to  12  ft.  extends  3^  cables  north- 
ward of  Carretas  Rocks,  which  are  steep-to,  with  one  or  two  outlying  sunken 
rocks  cm  the  southern  and  western  edges. 

Bump  Shoal,  of  4  ft.,  is  separated  from  Carretas  Beef  by  a  channel  2^  cables 
wide,  having  a  depth  of  4  fathoms,  mud.  The  shoalest  part,  which  consistB 
of  pointed  rocks  covering  a  space  of  Ij^  cable,  lies  3^  caUes  E.  by  S.  f  S. 
from  Mark  Rock.  Bump  Shoal,  within  a  depth  of  4  &thoms,  is  4  oaUes 
long,  E.  by  N.  and  W.  by  S.  This  shoal  rardy  breaks,  and  is  therefore  more 
dangerous. 

Buceo  Bank  and  Doynel  Rock,  said  to  lie  respectively  6^  miles  N.E.  by 
£.  ^  £.,  and  6  miles  East  of  Buceo  Point,  oould  not  be  found  dnring  a  miante 
search  made  by  the  boats  of  the  Wasp. 

Forest  King  Rstf,  with  7  ft.  water  over  it,  on  which  a  ship  of  that  name 
struck  in  1867,  is  6  cables  long,  N.W.  |  N.  and  S.E.  |  S.,  and  1^  oaUe 
broad.  From  its  soudiem  extremity,  Mark  Rode  bears  N.E.  ^  E.,  Lus  Met 
N.W.  by  N.,  and  Flores  Island  lighthotne  W.  f  N.,  5|^  miles  distant  The 
reef  is  steep-to.  Between  Carretas  and  Forest  King  Beeft  there  is  a  safe 
channel,  a  mile  wide. 

Lu2  Islet — A  long  narrow  cluster  of  rodis,  having  rooky  and  uneven 
^ound  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  on  all  sides,  extends  half  a  mile  S.E.  from 
Carretas  Point;  the  high  rock,  called  Lus  Islet  is  4  cables  S.E.  from 
Carretas  Point  and  is  generally  about  6  ft  above  water ;  dnring  a  veiy  high 
river  the  rock  may  be  awash. 

In  working  out  of  the  river,  Flores  Island  light  should  not  be  brought  to 
bear  southward  of  East  until  two  remarkable  single  trees,  about  3  miles  to  the 
north-eastward  of  the  entrance  of  Toledo  River,  are  in  line  bearing  N.  f  W. ; 
this  mark  leads  eastward  of  the  shoals  off  Carretas  Point 


BASSTTBAS  BAY»  formed  between  Carretas  and  Brava  Points,  is  4| 
in  extent,  and   H  mOe  deep ;  it  includes  five   Bmall  baj's,  separated  by 
many  points  of  rock-      Near  the  middle  of  the  bajr  ia  ihe   smaD    islet  of 
Meldroza,  between  which  and  the  main  is  an  anchorage  for  coasters  in  3| 

fathoms. 
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Buen-  Via^§  Rocks  are  nearly  dreukr,  about  half  a  mile  in  diameter.    From 
the  East  end  Brava  Point  bears  \V.  by  S,  J  S»,  IJ  mile,  and  the  Cerro  de 
Xfonte  Tideo  W.  by  N.,  7  miles.      The  shoal  is  marked   by  Mr**   buoyt^ 
namely,  a  bell  buoy,  on  the  eastcm  extremity,  in  4  fathoms ;  a  buoy  on 
north-eastern  extremity,  in  4  fathoms,  5  cables  N,E.  from  the  bell  buoy ;  nni 
n  buoy  on  the  western  extremity,  in  3  J  fathoms,  5  cables  W.  ^  N,  from  ' 
bell  buoy.     A  rocky  patch  lies  half  a  mile  W.  by  S,  from  the  western  ext 
of  the  Buen-Viflge  Hocks.     The  navigator  is  recommended  to  approach 
part  of  the  coast  with  great  caution,  as  the  river  has  not  been  regularlj 
surveyed, 

FUHTA  BEAYA  is  so  named,  doubtless  from  its  form  and  from  the  dan 
that  BUTTOimd  it.     It  is  low,  and  terminated  by  a  reef  extending  half  a  mil 
to  the  southward ;  at  its  extremity  is  a  detached  rock  awash.     Ships  shou 
round  Point  Brava  at   1   mile  off  at  least,  and  more  by  night  or  in  fo 
weather;  it  is  the  most  salient  point  towiurds  the  South,  and  lies  W.  |  S.  from~ 
Flores. 

Light  — On  Punta  Brava  is  a  white  lighthouse,  82  ft.  high,  shovring  t^Jix^d 
bright  «▼««  light,  Tisible  10  miles, 

Punta  de  la  Caleta  is  2}  miles  W.N.W,  of  Punla  Brava,  and  forms  the 
S.S.W,  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Monte  Video.  The  coast  between  is 
rocky,  and  forms  a  bay  three-quarters  of  a  mile  deep ;  in  the  middle  of  this 
bay  is  a  small  sandy  cove,  named  Caleta  Chica,  or  Pocillos,  The  West  point 
(named  Peres.)^  and  Gabriel^  are  the  only  ones  which  have  any  small  reefs  off 
them.  The  Hydra^  Griffon^  and  another  lO-ft.  rock  between  them,  lie  at  1^ 
cable  from  the  shore,  between  Sarandi  and  Ban  Jose  points;  they  should  be 
given  a  good  berth  as  the  vessel  passes  up  to  the  inner  anchorage  in  Monte 
Video  Bay.  Griffon  Eock,  off  Point  San  Jos^,  and  Hydra  Rock  southward  of 
it,  are  each  marked  by  a  red  conical  buoy,  moored  half  a  cable  West  of  1 
rocks. 

HONTE  VIDEO  BAY  is  in  form  almost  circular,  its  diameter  being 
mile,  and  having  an  opening  over  one-quarter  of  the  compass  towards  the  S.W. 
It  is  comprised  between  San  Jose  Point  on  the  East  and  Punta  del  Rodeo  oa 
the  West,  li  mile  apart,  and  sheltered  from  all  winds  from  West  round 
nortlierly  to  S,E,  The  eastern  shore  of  the  bay  is  a  beach  of  fine  sand,  with 
liiw  rocky  points ;  the  western,  at  the  foot  of  the  Cerro,  is  entirely  rovl^^J 
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The  bottom  all  over  is  of  very  soft  mud,  with  a  few  patches  of  rock;  the  depth 
Taries  from  15  to  10  ft. ;  the  bay,  which  is  imperfectly  sounded,  can  therefore 
only  admit  vessels  of  comparatively  small  draught  of  water. 

The  harbour,  so  called,  is  a  small  space  of  less  than  half  a  mile  square,  close 
off  the  N.W.  face  of  the  town,  with  a  depth  of  19  to  14  ft.,  mud.  A  break- 
water, 250  yards  long,  extends  N.W.  by  W.  from  the  shore  near  San  Jos6 
Point ;  this  breakwater  is  in  course  of  extension  in  a  W.N.W.  direction  for 
300  yards  farther ;  a  buoy  is  placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  stones.  Since  the 
building  of  the  breakwater,  the  port  is  said  to  be  gradually  filling  up,  and 
vessels  have  to  anchor  farther  out,  with  necessarily  less  shelter  from  the  land. 

There  are  some  islets  and  patches  of  rock  within  the  bay.  Ratonet  or  Rat 
Islet,  to  the  N.W.,  was  formerly  fortified,  but  now  is  used  only  as  a  store- 
house, and  occasionally  as  a  lazaretto ;  it  is  surrounded  by  rocks  and  shoal 
water  to  the  extent  of  a  cable's  length.  At  4  cables  S.E.  by  S.  ^  S.  from 
Eatones  is  a  reef  awash,  at  very  low  water,  named  Sarina,  and  marked  by 
two  conical  buoys,  a  red  buoy  moored  in  10  ft.  on  the  West  side,  and  a  black 
buoy  in  1 1  ft.  on  the  East  side.  On  the  East  side  of  the  rocks  a  white  conical 
buoy  is  moored  in  12  ft. ;  the  ground  near  and  around  this  buoy  is  rocky  and 
unfit  for  anchorage.  There  is  a  rock,  sand-bank,  or  wreck,  on  which  a  vessel 
grounded  in  1865,  lying  1^  cable  N.E.  by  N.  from  the  shoalest  part  of  Sarina 
Rock.  Another  patch  about  a  cable  in  extent,  lies  3  cables  to  the  North  of 
Eatones ;  and  a  rock,  having  7  ft.  water  over  it,  lies  3  J  cables  to  the  east- 
ward of  Eatones  Island.  On  the  East  side  of  the  bay,  at  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  North  of  the  mole,  is  a  group  of  rocks  named  Familia,  marked  by  five 
small  red  buoys. 

The  wreck  of  an  iron  ship  sunk  into  the  mud,  and  having  16ft.  water  over 
her,  lies  with  Cerro  lighthouse  N.W.  by  W.  i  W.,  Eat  Island  N.  by  W.  i  W. 
A  red  conical  buoy  lies  N.E.  by  E.  i  E.,  1^  cable  from  this  position.  Vesseb 
should  anchor  clear  of  the  wreck. 

A  red  buoy  marks  the  position  of  a  rocky  plateau,  recently  reported  in  the 
outer  road.  The  buoy  lies  in  20  ft.,  with  Cerro  lighthouse  bearing  N.N.W., 
and  the  Cathedral  East  tower  N.E.  by  E.  i  E.  The  plateau  extends  half  a 
cable  N.N.W.  from  the  buoy,  and  is  20  yards  wide. 

£1  Cerro,  or  The  Monnt,  is  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  port.  It  rises 
on  the  western  side  of  the  bay  in  the  form  of  a  regular,  isolated,  bare  cone,  to 
a  height  of  465  ft.,  at  less  than  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  beach.  It 
is  crowned  by  a  fort,  on  which  there  is  a  lighthouse.  The  Cerro  is  useful  to 
the  mariner  on  all  occasions,  as  a  conspicuous  and  easily  recognised  landmark. 

8AH  FELIPE  de  MONTE  VIDEO,  the  capital  of  Uruguay,  stands  on  a 
gently  rising  ground  on  the  East  side  of  the  bay,  at  its  entrance,  occupying  a 
small  peninsula,  llie  principal  building  is  the  cathedral,  which  may  be  seen 
at  a  long  distance  in  the  offing.  The  houses  are  mostly  of  one  floor  and  flat- 
roofed  ;  the  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  are  paved,  and  lighted 
with  gas.  Several  handsome  public  buildings  and  markets  have  been  erected 
of  late  years.  The  custom-house  is  on  the  North  face  of  the  town,  near  which 
some  small  moles  project  into  the  bay.  On  tlie  West  side  of  the  town  is  the 
small  fort  of  San  Jos6  at  the  entrance. 

Consuls  of  all  nations  reside  here,  and  there  is  an  English  church  on  the 
6\  A,  O,  3  a 
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8out1i  Bide  of  tb**  town.  The  popuktion  of  the  city  and  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhooa,  in  1672,  was  about  100,000.  Labour  and  materialB  for  an^  kind  of 
repain  arc  extravagantly  dear. 

The  exports  consist  principally  of  wool,  hides,  preaerved  meat,  8tc.,  the 
total  value  for  the  year  1876  amounting  to  upwards  of  £4,000,000.  The 
imjjorts  &om  Great  Britain  are  cotton  and  iron  goods,  coal,  and  provisioiifl, 
their  value  in  1876  amounting  to  £1,062,679. 

The  number  of  vessels  that  entered  here  in  1876,  exclusive  of  coasters,  wai 
1,664,  amounting  to  980/202  tons,  of  which  320  (227  steamers  and  93  sailing 
vessels),  amounting  to  412,305  tons,  were  British.  In  1880,  384  steamers  and 
692  sailing  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  704,443,  entered.  The  light  and 
port  dues  are  very  high  :  a  vessel  of  515  tons,  discharged  and  loaded,  paid 
over  £76  in  1876.  The  European  mail  steamers  calling  here  amount  to  about 
a^  every  month,  and  the  Brasilian  telegraphic  system  is  eltended  to  this  port, 
and  Buenos  Ayres. 

Docksv^ — A  dry  dock  Is  situated  at  Lohos  Pointy  the  S.W.  extremity  of 
Monte  Video  Bay.  It  is  450  ft.  in  length,  with  an  entrance  65  ft.  wide,  and 
ha-s  a  depth  of  16 J  ft.  on  tlie  sill  at  ordinary  low  water,  or  20  ft.  at  high  water. 
It  can  be  divided  into  two  compartments  by  means  of  inner  gates,  the  inner 
one  255  ft.  long,  and  the  outer  195  ft.  There  is  another  dry  dock  in  the  hay, 
capable  of  docking  a  vcjjsel  drawing  15  ft.,  and  275  ft.  long.  There  is  also  a 
slip  for  vessels  of  300  to  400  tons.  The  harbour  is  being  improved  by 
dredging, 

Mailtva^s  are  being  constructed  from  Monte  Video  into  the  interior.  From 
the  Centra!  Railway  a  branch  line  is  being  constructed  to  Colonia,  and  thenee 
to  the  port  of  Iligiicritos,  on  the  Kiver  Uruguay.  Several  others  are  being 
pushed  forward,  and  should  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  country.  There  are 
four  tramways  to  the  suburbs,  which  are  all  doing  well. 

Water  and  other  supplies  may  be  got  easily  at  Monte  Video.  Several  small 
streams  run  down  the  slope  of  the  Cerro ;  the  most  convenient  is  that  halfway 
between  South-east  Point  and  the  Punta  del  Cerro.  Water,  procured  from  a 
distance  of  36  miles,  is  also  brought  off  from  the  town  at  about  1}  dollar  per 
ton.     Coal  can  always  be  obtained  at  about  5Qs,  per  ton. 

LIGHTS. — A  /zed  and  flashing  bright  light,  showing  a  flash  every  three 
minutes^  which  lasts  for  15  seconds,  preceded  and  followed  by  a  short  eclipse, 
is  exhibited  from  a  light-tower  within  the  fort  on  the  summit  of  the  Cerro,  at 
►  an  elevation  of  486  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  should  be  visible,  in  clear  weather, 
at  a  distance  of  from  20  to  25  miles.  This  light,  on  account,  perhaps,  of  its 
great  height,  is  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

A  bright  light  is  also  shown  at  147  ft.  above  the  sea  by  the  dial -plate  of  the 
clock  in  the  S.E.  tower  of  the  cathedral  having  been  lighted  by  gas.  This 
light  is  vii^ible  from  6  to  10  miles,  and  enables  vessels  to  anchor  in  the  outer 
road  at  night,  by  cross  bearings  of  the  two  lights. 

The  Anchorage  for  large  vessels  in  the  road  at  Monte  Video  is  about  2  miles 
southward  of  San  Jose  Point,  in  22  ft,  water,  mud,  with  the  Cerro  bearing 
about  N-W.  JN.,  and  the  cathedral  N.E.  or  N.E.  by  N.  Vessels  may  anchor 
farther  in  as  convenient,  and  those  of  light  draught  in  the  inner  anchorage,  ia 
from  9  to  14  ft.  water,  mud. 

Captain  Sir  Thomas  8,  Pasley  says : — ^'*  Vessels  which  can  depend  on  their 
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anchors  and  cables  may  safely  anchor  in  the  road  of  Monte  Video  m  the  same 
depth  of  water  as  they  draw,  provided  the  river  is  at  a  mean  height,  for,  when- 
ever the  wind  sets  in  from  the  southward,  the  water  rises  sufficiently,  and  the 
bottom  being  so  very  soft,  3  ft.  more  than  the  vessel's  draught  is  amply  suffi- 
cient to  ride  out  the  heaviest  gale  without  injury."  The  sailor  will,  of  course, 
keep  clear  of  his  anchor. 

If  vessels  moor  it  should  be  with  open  hawse  to  the  S.W.,  that  being  the 
quarter  from  which  the  pampero  blows  strongest. 

Tides. — ^There  are  no  regular  tides  at  Monte  Video  ;  in  fine  weather  there 
may  be  a  set  of  a  qiiarter  to  1^  mile  an  hour,  but  its  direction  is  uncertain, 
and  the  water  rises  and  falls  occasionally  as  much  as  4,  6,  or  eveii  it  is  said 
8  ft.,  but  this  is  entirely  due  to  the  vrind,  the  water  rising  with  East,  S.E., 
and  S;W.  winds,  and  falling  with  those  from  the  opposite  quarters.  The 
water  forced  into  the  bay  by  the  first  part  of  a  strong  S.W.  wind  is  hoapeil 
up,  and  rushes  out,  three  or  four  hours  after  the  wind  has  commenced  to 
blow,  as  a  counter  current  round  Point  San  Jos6,  causing  vessels  to  ride  across 
the  wind,  to  roll  much,  and  frequently  to  part  their  cables  and  go  on  shore. 
The  bottom,  however,  is  so  soft,  that  they  get  off  again  without  damage  to 
the  hull. 

Loboi  Point,  the  South  extreme  of  the  Cerro  or  Mount,  and  of  the  bay  on 
the  West,  has  some  rocks  off  it  to  the  distance  of  4  cables,  known  by  the  name 
of  Piedras  Blancas,  or  White  Rocks.  A  bell  buoy,  in  20  ft.  water,  5  cables 
from  the  point,  marks  the  extremity  of  the  foul  ground.  From  the  buoy  the 
Cerro  lighthouse  bears  N.  }  W.,  and  the  cathedral  E.  by  N.  |  N.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  make  this  reef  the  base  of  a  breakwater,  and  to  build  a  slip 
on  the  northern  side. 

The  coast  from  Lobos  Point  trends  to  the  West,  forming  three  rocky  points, 
the  westernmost  of  which,  named  Yeguas,  is  low,  in  the  form  of  an  islet,  and 
joined  to  the  main  by  a  tongue  of  sand,  with  a  reef  on  the  East  side,  but 
steep-to  on  the  South.  Assuming  a  N.W.  by  W.  i  W.  direction  for  7  nules 
the  coast  forms  six  small  sandy  bays,  separated  by  rocky  points,  three  of  whieh 
are  named  respectively  Tomador,  Fedregal,  and  Castro  Points. 

ESPINILLO  POINT  is  the  southern  limit  of  the  embouchure  of  the  River 
Santa  Lucia,  and  the  western  termination  of  the  elevated  ground,  which,  at 
its  south-eastern  end,  rises  into  the  mount.  Its  extreme  point  is  low  and 
rocky*  and  shoals  extend  three-quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  S.W.  of  it.  Vemels 
should  not  approach  Espinillo  Point  within  a  mile,  as  the  currents  are  strong 
and  uncertain.  H.M.S.  Dart,  in  1872,  grazed  a  shoal  of  12  ft.  depth  lying 
about  2^  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Espinillo  Point. 

The  Panela,  a  dangerous  reef,  about  2  or  3  cables  in  extent,  lies  about 
South  from  Espinillo  Point,  distant  5  miles ;  and  W.  by  S.  f  S.  from  the 
Cerro  of  Monte  Video.  With  the  river  in  its  mean  state  the  shoalest  water 
on  the  Panela  is  3  ft.,  but  with  a  northerly  wind  producing  a  low  river^  lh« 
rocks  have  been  seen  3  or  4  ft.  above  the  water.  This  reef  requires  to  be 
properly  surveyed,  and  its  position  fixed  from  the  shore. 

A  Lightvessel  i  >  moored  at  about  a  cable  north-westward  of  the  shoalest 
part  of  the  Panclu  Reef,  and  exhibits  K  fixed  bright  light,  17  ft.  above  the 
sea,  visible  5  or  6  miles.  In  1872  there  was  the  wreck  of  a  paddle-wheel 
steamer  on  this  reef,  and  the  paddles  could  be  distinctly  seen  at  a  distaaoe  wf 
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6  milcfu.     A  stranger  sighting  the  lightve^^l  for  the  first  tini€  would  probftbly 
take  her  for  a  steamer^  unless  the  wreck  has  disappeared. 

llie  lead  giTes  no  warning  of  approach  to  the  Panela ;  all  around  there  is  a 
depth  of  5i  and  4  fathoms,  mud.  A  vessel  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reef  hy 
day,  in  clear  weather,  and  the  lightvcssel  not  in  her  place,  should  keep  the 
Cerro  lighthouse  noithward  of  an  E.N.E.  bearing  until  the  westernmost  white 
patch  on  Eapinillo  Point  bears  eastward  of  N.  by  E.  ^  E.  To  pass  between 
the  Panela  and  the  Santa  Lucia  Bank,  keep  the  cathedral  entirely  masked,  or 
the  Cerro  lighthouse  lo  bear  a  little  eastward  of  E.  by  N. 

Santa  Lucia  Biver  has  its  outlet  between  Espinillo  Point  to  the  South,  and 
Tigre  Point  to  the  North.  Sania  Lucia  Bank  is  a  sandy  (!ut  thrown  owt  by 
the  river  to  a  distance  of  7  miles  from  the  shore.  At  the  entrance  of  Santa 
Lucia  River  there  is  a  rock  awash,  marked  by  a  buoy.  The  holding  ground  is 
good  off  the  river. 

The  Coasi  to  the  westward  of  the  River  Santa  Lucia,  called  the  Rincon  de 
Alcihar^  is  formed  of  sandy  cliffs,  from  70  to  1  DO  ft.  in  height,  extending  22 
miles  in  a  W.  i  N.  direction,  under  the  names  of  Barraneai  de  Sta,  Lucia^  tU 
Mnurigio^  and  Santa  Maria  or  San  Grc^orio,  the  latter  being  a  comparatively 
high,  dark  bluff  pointy  willi  two  or  three  houses  on  its  summit. 

Between  Santa  Maria  Point  and  Sandy  Potni,  4  miles  W.  by  N.  of  it»  a 
small  cun-'cd  sandy  spit,  with  9  and  12  ft.  over  it,  extends  3  miles  off  slicxre ;  at 
8  miles  to  the  eastward,  oppiJHito  the  outlet  of  the  River  San  Gregorio^  is  said 
to  be  anoUier  shoal  spot  of  1 2  ft.  Vessels  often  complete  water  from  alongside 
in  this  vicinity.  Game  is  plentiful  on  this  coast- 
To  the  north-westward  of  Sandy  Point  a  sandy  beach  continues,  with  downs 
at  the  back  from  30  to  90  ft.  high,  as  far  as  the  outlet  of  the  rivers  Pertyra 
and  Patont  whieh  is  the  limit  of  the  3-fathoms  navigation  in  this  quarter. 
The  spit  of  the  Great  Ortiz  Bank  here  leaves  the  shore  in  a  S.S.E.  direction, 
and  forms  a  cfd  de  sac^  named  the  Ensenada  de  Paton^  where  there  is  a  rather 
exposed  anchorage  for  vessels  in  3^  fathoms,  mud*  There  is  an  inshore 
channel  between  the  great  mass  of  the  Ortiz  Bank  and  the  land,  for  vessels 
that  do  not  draw  more  than  12  ft.  -water,  for  37  miles  to  Colonia.  At  the 
Mit'er  Cufri,  6  miles  beyond  tlio  Pereyra,  the  coast  changes  fipom  a  N, W.  ^  W. 
to  a  general  W.  by  S.  direction,  and  so  continues  to  Colonia,  A  few  small 
rocks  lie  off  the  point  of  the  River  Cufre, 

From  the  River  Cufr6  westward  there  ore  three  points.  The  first  point, 
Bmario^  formed  by  the  embouchure  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  is  low,  and 
not  easily  tiistinguished,  the  hills  between  reaching  the  height  of  140  ft.  Sauc^ 
Point  is  easily  made  out,  as  it  is  the  most  wooded  on  this  part  of  the  coast. 
Borne  small  rocks,  partly  tmcovered,  lie  about  half  a  mile  off  the  point  to  the 
S.E.  Coasters  may  anchor  under  the  lee  of  this  point,  sheltered  in  winds 
from  S.E.  to  North.  Artilleria  Painty  at  b  miles  W.  by  S.  f  8.  of  Sauce 
Point,  is  bordered  by  rocks,  which  extend  4  cables  to  the  southward. 

Another  rocky  point,  called  Punta  Anyostura^  succeeds,  then  the  outlet  of 
the  Pio  Chuelo^  and  2  miles  to  the  westward  the  Layunas  de  Patoi,  off  whicli 
the  water  deepens  to  3,  4,  and  6  fathoms,  which  latter  depth  is  carried  up 
until  Colonia  lighthouse  beai's  about  North* 

Las  Pipas  Rocks,  6i  miles  W.  by  8.  i  S.  of  Artilleria  Point,  and  2  ft. 
above  water»  lie  U  mile  offshore,  and  extend  1|  ^^^  ^^^  cuid  West.     These 
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rocks  take  their  name  from  their  similarity  to  barrels  floating  on  the  water. 
At  li  mile  N.E.  of  Las  Pipas  is  another  reef,  1  mile  from  the  shore. 

La  COLONIA  del  Saoramento  is  built  on  a  slightly  elevated  peninstda 
point,  to  the  westward  of  which  extend  some  islets  and  reefs,  which  shelter  the 
roadstead.  The  N.W.  point  of  the  peninsula  is  named  San  Rita,  and  the 
8.W.  point  San  Pedro,  A  considerable  trade  in  hides  and  wool  is  carried  on 
here,  principally  in  coasting  vessels  ;  meat  and  game  are  cheap  and  plentiful. 
There  is  a  patent  slip  on  the  N.W.  side  of  the  peninsula  for  vessels  of  large 
size;  and  a  dry  dock  is  attached  capable  of  receiving  a  vessel  of  1,000  tons. 

Vessels  drawing  18  ft.  can  find  good  anchorage  here,  but  the  reefs  which 
shelter  the  road  from  the  West  and  South  make  the  entrance  difficult,  and 
render  it  necessary  to  take  a  local  pilot.  If  necessary  to  moor,  it  must  be 
with  open  hawse  to  the  S.S.W.  At  this  anchorage  vessels  are  sheltered  from 
winds  from  the  North,  round  by  East,  to  S.E.,  but  the  only  protection  against 
S.W.  vrinds  are  the  off-lying  islet  of  San  Gabriel  and  the  Laja  Bank.  The 
bar  at  the  entrance  to  the  roads  is  composed  of  hard  sand  and  rock,  but 
the  bottom  on  either  side  is  of  soft  mud ;  the  least  water  found  on  the  bar 
was  18  feet. 

Homos  Islands  afford  excellent  shelter  from  S.W.  winds  round  by  South  to 
E.S.E.  The  strongest  winds  are  from  the  westward,  but  then  there  is  less 
sea,  and  they  are  not  felt  so  much  as  those  from  S.E.  to  E.S.E.  There  is 
good  anchorage  on  the  North  side  of  Gabriel  Islet,  but  vessels  of  large  draught 
should  moor.  Coasting  vessels  in  this  vicinity,  when  overtaken  by  bad  weather, 
seek  shelter  here. 

Lights. — The  lighthouse  at  Colonia  is  a  white  building  at  the  S.W.  angle 
of  the  plaza.  It  shows  a  bright  revolving  light,  attaining  its  greatest  brilliancy 
every  three  minutes,  at  a  height  of  110  ft.,  and  visible  10  mUes. 

A,  fixed  bright  light,  elevated  83  ft.,  and  visible  12  miles,  is  shown  from  a 
lighthouse,  98  ft.  high,  on  Farallon  Island.  A  floating  pontoon  Pilot  Station 
is  placed  6  miles  S.S.W.  from  Farallon  Islet,  and  shows  a  red  light  by  night, 
and  a  blue  flag  with  white  square  by  day.  This  vessel  has  been  temporarily 
withdrawn. 

Islets  off  Colonia.  San  Gabriel  Islet,  \^  mile  to  the  West  of  Colonia,  is 
low,  slightly  wooded,  and  half  a  mile  long  by  2}  cables  broad.  At  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  to  the  eastward  is  the  Laja,  a  rocky  bank,  which  breaks  in  a  strong 
breeze.  A  rocky  patch  of  18  ft.,  with  6  fathoms  around  it,  was  reported  by 
H.M.S.  Garnet,  in  1880,  to  lie  about  11 J  cables  E.  J  N.  from  Farallon  Islet 
lighthouse.  The  Farallon  is  a  rocky  islet  12  ft.  high  (it  is  said  to  be  35  or 
40  ft.),  which  lies  1 J  mile  S.W.  by  W.  of  San  Gabriel,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
reef.     A  rock  of  2 J  fathoms  lies  1 J  mile  W.  by  S.  from  Farallon. 

Lopez  Islets  lie  East  and  West  about  2  miles  W.N.W.  of  Colonia ;  they  are 
bare  rocks,  8  and  10  ft.  high,  each  in  the  midst  of  a  long  sandy  flat  or  spit, 
which  extends  to  the  N.W.  beyond  Homos  Islands.  At  1 J  cable  North  of  the 
East  islet  H.M.S.  Comus,  in  1847,  was  hove  down  to  repair  damages,  as  being 
the  most  sheltered  spot  on  this  part  of  the  coast. 

There  are  three  or  four  small  shoals  shown  on  the  chart,  but  the  outer  is 
Beaumanoir  Reef^  at  2  miles  W.  by  N.  of  San  Gabriel,  which  has  one  spot  with 
12  ft.  on  it.     It  bears  from  Lopez  West  Islet  S.W.  by  W.  i  W. 

Fishers  Bank,  the  N.W.  spit  of  the  Ortiz  Bank,  also  called  the  N.W.  Pes- 
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eadores,  has  some  10  and  12  ft.  patches  on  it,  and  forms  the  shelter  to  CoVmii 
Hoad  on  the  South,  Fishers  Bank  is  reported  to  have  extended  to  the  weftt- 
ward ;  the  Eghthouse  on  Farallon  Island  should  Dot  he  brought  to  bear  West 
of  North,  until  within  2  miles  dislimce  of  that  island,  when  the  course  shoi^  ^ 
be  gradually  altered  to  the  eastward  to  clear  the  S.E.  part  of  Farallon  Beef. 
The  West  end  of  Lopez  West  Ishind  shut  in  with  the  West  end  of  San  Gahnel 
Islaiid,  leads  eastward  of  Farallon  Reef. 

The  great  Ortiz  Bank^  or  flat  of  muddy  sand,  is  an  important  submarine 
feature,  and  stretches  three  paiis  across  the  La  Plata ;  it  extends  &om  Colon 
to  the  eaiitward  along  the  North  shore  for  about  ii7  miles,  while  its 
3-fathoms  edge  trends  to  the  S.S.E.  35  miles  out  into  the  river,  forming  abaoli 
or  flat  of  more  than  600  square  miles,  the  depth  over  it,  as  far  aa  it  has  been 
sounded,  being  from  9  to  12  and  16  ft. 

Along  shore,  at  its  northern  edge,  is  its  deepest  part,  and  coasters  and  small 
steamers  can  carry  12  ft.  through  this  inshore  channel  to  and  from  the  road- 
stead at  Colonia. 

Directiofu.—  In  steexing  for  Colonia  from  the  S.W.,  bring  the  West  end 
San  Gabriel  to  bear  about  N.  ^  W.,  and  steer  with  it  on  that  bearing  until 
conspicuous  five-windowed,  one-story  house  on  the  beach  comes  between  th« 
cathedral  and  a  windmilt  to  the  southward  of  it,  exactly  filling  the  apparent 
space  between,     lliis  mark  leads  between  the  N.W.  end  of  Fishers  Btmk  anil 
San  Gabriel  Island  in  18  ft.,  low  river. 

When  the  whole  of  Lopez  West  Island  is  open  East  of  San  Gabriel  Island 
t«teer  East,  until  the  windmill  comes  in  line  with  the  lighthouse  at  Colonia  ^ 
keep  this  mark  on  until  the  East  extreme  of  Middle  Homos  Island  is  in  Una 
with  tbe  West  extreme  of  Lopez  East  Island,  which  leads  into  the  best  berth' 
in  the  roads,  anchoriDg  with  the  whole  of  Farallon  Island  open  southward  of 
San  Gabriel  Island,  in  about  4  fathoms,  stifl'  mud. 

No  sailing  vessel  should  attempt  to  work  through  \  and  all  Teesels  should 
allow  for  the  current,  which  at  times  sets  strong  towards  Fishers  Bank, 

Homes  Iilands  lie  2  miles  N.W.  by  K.  of  Lope^  Islets ;  they  consist 
three  email  low  islets,  lying  in  an  East  and  West  direction,  with  a  channel 
16  to  19  ft>  between  the  two  eastern.  Near  the  western  end  of  the  bank, 
which  the  central  and  western  islets  are  situated,  is  a  2'fathoms  rock.  The  1 
imchoragc  is  3  cables  N.N.W.  of  the  western  islet,  in  18  ft,  mud. 

The  EIYEB  tJEUGUAY,  the  entrance  to  which  is  beyond  the  rocky  island 
of  Martin  Garcia^  which  lies  25 J  miles  N.W.  by  W*  J  W.  from  Colonia,  rises  in 
Brasil,  in  the  Sierra  de  Santa  Catharina,  and  flows  first  West  and  then  South, 
separating  Brasil  and  Uruguay  from  La  Plata,  and  falling  into  the  Rio  de  la 
llata,  where  its  waters  preserre  their  clearness  for  miles  before  they  are  lost 
in  the  muddy  current  of  the  Partma,  Its  whole  length  is  nearly  900  miles, 
and  it  is  usually  navigable  for  vessels  of  about  12  ft.  draught  as  far  as  Salto* 
220  miles  above  Buenos  Ayres,  but  in  times  of  flood  the  steamers  ascend  the 
rapids  and  go  up  as  far  as  Uruguayana  and  San  Borja,  in  Rio  Gnindo  province 
of  Brasil.  The  river  is  subject  to  periodical  rises,  occasioned  by  the  great  rain 
in  springs  in  the  Brasilian  provinces,  where  it  takes  its  source*  It  rises  ia^ 
September  and  October,  sometimes  very  rapidly.  The  entrance  of  the  Uruguayfl 
is  20  miles  N.W.  by  N.  of  Martin  Garcia*  Pilots  may  he  had  at  Monte  Video 
imd  Buenoh  Ayres. 
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A  regular  communication  is  established  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  prin- 
cipal towns  of  the  Uruguay,  as  fieu:  as  Salto. 

The  RIVER  PARAHA  rises  in  Brasil,  N. W.  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  upper 
streams  of  this  river  have  various  names ;  but  at  the  confluence  of  the  Rio 
Qrande,  the  longest  of  them,  with  the  Paranahiba,  it  takes  the  names  of 
Parana,  which  it  retains  till  it  merges  itself  into  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The 
Parana  flows  southward,  receiving  several  large  affluents,  and  separates  Para- 
guay from  Brasil  and  La  Plata.  It  then  turns  to  the  West,  and  flows  in  that 
direction  for  50  miles,  still  forming  the  boundary  between  Paraguay  and  La 
Plata.  It  receives  the  Paraguay  from  the  North,  and  at  13  miles  to  the  S.W., 
at  Corrientes,  it  again  turns  South,  and  flows  through  La  Plata  into  the  river 
of  that  name.     Its  total  length  is  about  2,040  miles. 

The  Parana  and  its  affluents  are  subject  to  a  periodical  rise,  caused  by  the 
melting  of  the  snow  on  the  Cordilleras,  in  January  to  March,  and  by  the  great 
rains  which  fall  at  nearly  the  same  time  in  the  Brasilian  provinces,  which  then 
permits  vessels  of  14 J  ft.  draught  to  reach  Corrientes,  and  those  of  8  ft. 
draught  the  Brasilian  province  of  Matto  Grasso,  in  lat.  18%  at  about  2,000 
miles  from  the  sea. 

Rosario. — The  only  town  of  Parana  where  vessels  with  foreign  commerce 
have  much  interest  is  Rosario,  a  thriving  town  at  160  miles  above  the  Boca  de 
Guazu,  with  12,000  inhabitants  in  1881.  The  exports  consist  of  bones,  wool, 
hides,  &c.,  and  also  maize  and  wheat.  In  1878,  exclusive  of  1,444  coasters, 
262  vessels  with  a  total  tonnage  of  55,611  entered  this  port,  of  which  27  with 
a  tonnage  of  17,333  were  British.  There  are  piers  for  discharging  cargo,  and 
coal  may  be  obtained  from  a  hulk  moored  in  the  river ;  other  supplies  at 
moderate  prices.  There  is  telegraphic  communication  with  Buenos  Ayres  and 
as  far  as  Corrientes.  Above  Rosario  there  is  little  in  the  river  to  interest  the 
commercial  stranger. 

As  Rosario  is  the  outlet  for -all  the  northern  and  western  provinces,  it  has  a 
great  future  before  it.  There  are  now  748  miles  of  railway  in  connection  with 
the  port ;  the  main  line  running  towards  the  Andes,  where  it  will  some  day 
cross  into  Chile,  and  connect  the  Pacific  with  the  Atlantic ;  and  the  narrow 
guage  line  to  Tucuman.  This  latter  railway,  548  miles  long,  with  22  side 
stations,  starts  from  the  city  of  Cordoba,  where  it  is  in  connection  with  the 
Central  Argentine  Railway  Company,  and  terminates  for  the  present  at  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Tucuman. — Mr,  Consul  Barnetty  1876. 

The  total  length  of  the  Parana  is  about  2,040  miles, — namely,  500  frt>m  the 
source  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  its  confluence  with  the  Paranahiba,  1,000  from 
thence  to  the  union  of  the  Paraguay  and  Parana,  and  540  from  that  point  to 
the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  In  all  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  as  far  as  the  province 
of  the  Missions,  the  river  flows  through  a  mountainous  country,  between 
scarped  and  tortuous  shores,  which  renders  it  unnavigable.  But  below  the 
Salto  d' Apipc,  the  highest  point  a  vessel  can  reach,  its  aspect  and  nature  is 
quite  opposite. 

The  mariner  when  bound  up,  or  loading  in  any  of  the  rivers,  should  take 
into  consideration  the  vessel's  draught,  and  the  probable  rise  and  fall  of  the 
river,  or  he  may  be  detained  for  months.  In  1870,  H.M.8.  Cracker,  drawing 
8^  ft.,  was  detained  at  Corcordia,  in  the  Uruguay,  three  months  (June,  July, 
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and  August)  waituig  ibr  the  rii'er  to  twb  ;  to  some  of  the  shallow  panes  tliere 
was  cmlr  B  ft.  water. 

The  S0T7TH  COAST  of  the  Eio  de  la  Plata  is  low,  tnuform.  and  uncul- 
tivated ;  it  it  oa\j  risible  from  the  offing  bj  gronps  of  trees  which  are  scat^ 
tered  along  the  cooat,  laalrfng  the  navigation  near  it  difficnlt,  and  on  thisl 
acootxnt  the  northern  nde  is  preferred  for  entering,  now  that  the  chief  i 
ure  marked  by  lighti  and  beacons,  whereas  it  was  formerly  mneh 
The  coast  is  the  termination  of  the  pampas  of  Baenos  Ajres^  immense  idodo->| 
ton  on*  plains,  resembling  the  deserts  of  Africa,  which  extend  to  the  c^m 
the  Corditlems,  rising  420  miles  to  the  westward.     There  is  no  other  regeta*^ 
tion  than  the  rare  ombn  tree,  and  no  water  but  that  of  the  marshes  formed  hy 
the  rain. 

The  complete  absence  of  running  water,  and  the  saltneas  of  the  marshes  pro- 
duced by  the  great  qttanti^  of  salt  which  is  ererywhere  found  on  the  soil, 
enders  this  oountry  almost  uninhabitable. 

CAFE  8AH  ASTOWIO—Rasa,  or  Fiaf  Point  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  Ol-deEned  Cape  San  iVntonio,  the  North  end  of  a  line  of  sandy  downs,  is  a 
low  sandy  spit,  extending  to  the  northward  and  under  water  towards 
breakers,  near  the  north-eastern  limit  of  the  Turn  Bank.  In  clear  weather 
this  part  of  the  coast  may  be  seen  from  a  distance  of  d  or  10  miles. 

Tuyu  Bank,  called  also  Arenas  Gordas,  extends  nearly  10  miles  frvim  the 
shore,  and  prerents  eren  the  smaUest  Te»els  from  approaching  this  half-drowned 
land.  The  sea  breaks  on  it  at  nearly  2  miles  from  shore«  and  on  the  North 
part  of  it,  when  the  wind  is  from  seaward.  At  6  miles  N»N.  W.  of  the  cape  ia  J 
a  shoal  patch  of  6  ft,,  on  which  the  sea  breaks ;  and  the  fiat  on  which  it  Uea, ' 
called  tlse  Cabo  Bank,  is  6  miles  long  E.  by  X.  and  W.  by  S.,  with  from  8  to 
10  ft.  water.     With  the  lead  going  there  is  no  danger. 

SAH  BOHONBOH  BAY,  formed  between  Cape  San  Antonio  and  Piedras j 
Point,  55  miles  to  N.W.  by  N.  ^  N.,  is  about  20  miles  deep,  and  rery  shallow. 
The  coast  along  the  soutlicm  part  of  the  bay  is  nearly  lerel  with  the  sea,  and! 
can  only  be  seen  by  the  stunted  brushwood  scattered  here  and  there.     It  is 
only  northward  of  lat.  36^  S.,  where  it  rises  a  little,  but  not  exceeding  20  ft^ 
that  it  is  at  all  risible  from  the  offing. 

The    Ciurreilts  set  into  or  out  of  the  Rio  de   la   Plata,  varying  in  their 
strength   and   duration   as   the   winds   vary,   by  which  they  are  principally 
goTemed,     Generally   speaking,   the  current   sets   to   the   northward   aboo 
N.N.W.,  at  from  1  to  3  miles  an  hour,  before  and  during  southerly  winds ;] 
and  to  the  southward  about  S.S.E.,  at  the  some  rate,  before  and  duringl 
northerly  winds. 

It  is  high  water,  on  fuU  and  change,  off  the  cape,  at  about  10^ ;  and  the  rise 
is  about  6  ft.  In  Bne  weather  the  tides  are  regular,  but  with  strong  winds 
from  the  S.E.  quarter,  the  water  rises  about  3  ft,  above  the  ordinary  springs, 
and  it  falb  with  the  winds  from  the  N.E.  quarter. 

At  Basa  Point,  which  forms  the  south-eastern  extreme  of  San  Boronl 
Bay,  the  low  flat  shore  turns  suddenly  to  the  westward,  forms  a  right  angle,* 
changes  also  a  little  in  nature,  and  terminates  suddenly,  but  so  low  that  the 
beach  of  sand  and  shingle  is  almost  blended  with  the  sea. 

The  first  remarkable  group  of  trees,  named  Jsla  del  JuncaK  risM  about  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  in  lat.  36^  1'  S.     About  7  miles  to  the  north- 
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ward  is  the  Isla  del  Rodeo,  another  group  in  lat.  35''  54'  S.,  and  8  miles 
southward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Salado.  Mount  Rosas,  a  sandy  down  a 
little  higher  than  the  surrounding  land,  covered  with  trees,  rises  in  lat.  Sd**  50^  8. 
to  about  30  ft.  above  the  sea.     To  the  North  of  it  is  a  brick-kiln. 

The  Rio  Salado  is  a  shallow  bar  river,  unfit  for  any  but  small  vessels.  At 
times,  when  the  Plata  is  high,  there  is  6,  8,  or  10  ft.  water  on  the  bar ;  but  at 
other  times  the  smallest  boat  cannot  even  approach  the  mouth  of  the  river. 
The  Rio  San  Boronbon,  at  2  miles  northward  of  the  mouth  of  the  Salado,  is 
a  small  stream,  and  often  dry,  but  it  has  a  large  quantity  of  water  during  S.E. 
winds.  -^ 

Between  the  Rio  San  Boronbon  and  Piedras  Point  N.N.E.  of  it,  is  a  chain 
of  small  sandy  downs,  on  which  some  trees  are  seen.  The  most  remarkable  is 
6}  miles  southward  of  the  point,  named  Mount  Juan  Geronimo, 

PTEDRAS  POnrr  is  the  North  extreme  of  San  Boronbon  Bay,  and  the 
South  point  of  entrance  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  The  point  is  low,  and  pro- 
jects very  little ;  it  is  composed,  not  of  rocks,  as  its  name  implies,  but  of  tufa, 
a  species  of  friable  compact  sandstone,  and  appearing  to  be  of  hardened  mud. 
This  stone,  known  in  the  country  by  the  name  of  tosca,  is  formed  in  various 
places  on  the  coast  as  far  as  Buenos  Ayres,  and  forms  a  girdle  of  dangerous 
banks  of  5  to  6  miles  mean  breadth.  It  is  as  dangerous  to  vessels  which  ground 
on  it  as  the  rocky  bottom  of  the  opposite  shore. 

The  banks  which  border  Piedras  Point  to  a  distance  of  8  and  12  miles^  and 
the  low  nature  of  the  shore,  require  the  navigator  to  use  the  utmost  caution  in 
approaching  the  coast. 

Piedras  Point,  and  that  of  Indio,  about  15  miles  to  the  N.W.  f  W.  of  it,  is 
bordered  by  a  bank  of  tu£Ei  and  coarse  gravel  of  from  6  to  8  miles  in  breadth. 

When  very  near  the  edge  of  the  bank,  the  Cerro  de  Salvador  Grande,  on 
which  are  some  trees,  the  Isla  de  la  Observacion,  on  which  is  a  remarkable 
isolated  tree,  1  mile  from  Piedras  Point,  and  the  Isla  del  EspinUlo,  situated 
more  than  2  miles  to  the  S.S.W.,  can  be  seen.  Memoria  Point,  low,  and  a 
little  projecting,  lies  N.W.  7  miles  from  Piedras  Point.  In  estimating  with  the 
eye  the  distance  from  the  coast  in  the  La  Plata,  caution  is  required^  as  great 
errors  may  be  made  frt)m  the  frequent  effects  of  mirage. 

INDIO  POINT.— At  about  5  nules  farther  on  to  N.W*  by  W»  is  Indio 
Point,  and  so  low  that  a  vessel  can  rarely  close  to  recog^nise  it.  The  pilots 
often  mistake  it  for  the  Cerro  de  Salvador  Grande.  Indio  Point  is  low, 
covered  with  brushwood,  more  rugged  than  the  rest  of  the  coast,  and  on  its 
extremity  is  (or  was)  a  large  tree.  To  the  S.  W.  are  two  groups  of  trees,  and 
between  them  and  the  point  is  seen  an  uncultivated  plain.  The  point  may  be 
seen,  in  clear  weather,  from  a  distance  of  9  miles  in  3^  &thoms  water.  Krom 
Indio  Point  the  low  shore  runs  to  the  N.W.  i  W.  for  about  19  miles  to 
£mbuda  Point. 

By  night  it  is  necessary  to  navigate  with  the  greatest  care  when  near  this 
point,  as  the  ciurents  are  stronger  here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  La  Plata, 
and  the  ebb  tide  sets  on  to  the  coast  bank. 

LightvesseL — Between  Indio  Point  and  the  Ortiz  Bank,  a  Vessel  painted 
red,  with  three  roasts,  having  a  red  ball  at  the  mainmast  head,  40  ft.  above 
the  water,  is  moored  in  3}  &thomS|  at  the  distance  of  11^  miles  N.E.  by 
S.  A,  O.  3  s 
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lar^e  isolated  otnbu.  A  little  westward  of 
the  point  is  a  cluster  of  underwood,  and 
some  hillocks  forming  the  land  of  Quilmes 
Point.  Between  Barragan  Bay  and  Buenos 
Ayres,  a  distance  of  20  miles,  the  low  grassy 
fihore  is  partly  inundated  with  a  very  high 
river,  and  cannot  be  approached  nearer  than 
2  or  d  miles.  Quilmes^  the  chief  town  or 
village  of  its  department,  stands  on  an  eleva- 
tion, and  baa  a  station  on  the  Ensenada 
railway. 

The  electric  telegraph  from  Buenos  A>Tes 
reaches  Point  Lara,  and  thence  it  is  carried 
across  the  estuary  to  Colonia.  ITie  country 
between  Buenos  Ayres  and  Ensenada  has 
only  of  late  years  been  colonized,  and  is  now 
covered  with  thinly-scattered  grazing  sta- 
tions, and  divided  into  partidos. 

llie  Partido  do  Ajo  is  one  of  the  south* 
easternmost  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and 
embraces  the  district  around  Cape  San  An- 
tonio, with  a  population  of  about  3,000*  The 
town  and  port  of  Tuyu,  or  Luvalie,  which  is 
the  outlet  of  much  of  its  produce,  is  6  miles 
up  the  Ajo  River,  and  1 2  miles  West  of  Cape 
San  Antonio.     It  admits  coasting  craft. 

The  partido  of  Castelli  is  occupied  with 
grazing  stations.  On  the  coast  it  extends 
from  the  Rio  Salado  for  about  25  milt^  to 
the  southward.  To  the  North  of  it  is  the 
partido  of  Ritadavia^  which  extends  to  Mag- 
dale  na. 

The  partido  of  MagdnUna^  extending  from 
Fiedras  Point  to  beyond  AtahijTi  Point, 
eeems  to  be  specially  adapted  for  sheep 
fjEirming.  The  village  of  Magdalena,  pre- 
viously mentioned,  consists  of  about  tifty 
hoase«  and  a  church,  state  school,  kc,  and 
is  on  the  borders  of  a  lagoon,  which  empties 
its  waters  at  Embuda  Point.  A  small  amount 
of  coasting  trade  is  brought  here. 

LAS  PALICAS  BANK.— The  flat  of  Las 
Palmas  in  a  great  bank  formed  by  the  sand 
brought  down  by  the  Uruguay  and  the  Pa- 
rana, which  spreads  over  the  whole  of  the 
Upper  part  of  La  Plata.  The  depths  over  its 
outer  part  are  from  2^  to  2J  fathom**,  over 
iUi  inner  part  from  1^  to  Ij^  fathom,  and 
abonlitig  still  more  near  the  mouths  of  the 
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great  river*.  Vessels  learing  the  outer  road  of  Buenos  Avres  for  Colonia  (tt 
Martin  Garcia  Channel,  should  Uike  into  coniidemt ion  the  ves»er»  draught  find 
state  of  the  river^  and  steer  to  the  eastward,  borrowing  inther  way  lowaids 
the  edge  of  the  flat  according  to  circumstauces. 

fiUEIfOS  ATBES,  the  capit&l  nf  the  province  of  the  same  Ii8iiie»  was  founded 
in  1535,  and  stands  OD  the  right  bank  at  the  head  of  the  eaUiaiy  of  the  Rio 
do  la  Flata»  on  a  vast  plain  which  is  here  about  36  or  40  ft.  above  the  sea,  and 
which  extends  westward  to  the  Andes^  The  level  imiforuiitT  of  ita  outline  is 
only  broken  by  the  spires  of  various  churches.  The  streets  are  regular  and 
strnight,  iuterseeting  each  other  at  distances  of  about  150  yards,  feraung 
squares  like  a  chess-board.  There  are  numerous  tramwMys.  The  houaea  had 
never  more  than  two  stories,  and  comoionly  only  one,  but  numeroua  new  build- 
inga  are  now  rising  up,  and  attempts  are  being  made  to  drain  the  city,  and 
supply  it  with  good  water*  In  1881  the  population  amounted  to  about 
195.000. 

The  cathedral  has  a  handsome  dome,  and  a  portico  with  twelve  Corinthiasi 
piUara.  There  are  several  churches,  including  an  English  one,  and  a  Freahy- 
terian  chapel.  From  8an  Miguel  Tower,  68  (t,  high,  a  little  westward  of  the 
oathedral,  the  true  bearing  of  the  North  Cerro  de  San  Jaan  on  the  Bimda 
Oriental  coast  is  North  ^9""  i  V  34"  E.  There  are  two  wharves  or  piers,  1 ,300 
tmd  2,000  ft.  in  length — the  iir»t,  near  the  church  of  La  Merced,  for  passen- 
gera ;  the  second,  in  fiont  of  the  custom-hou»e,  for  merchandise. 

Buenos  Ayres  has  a  considerable  trade.  All  kinds  of  supplier,  including 
coal,  but  excepting  meat,  are  at  a  very  high  price.  The  exports  consijsii  prin- 
cipally of  wool,  hides,  tallow,  and  other  productions  obtained  from  sheep  and 
cattle.  In  1875*77  their  total  value  wiis  about  £6.420,000.  llie  importa, 
chiefly  manufactured  goods,  amounted  to  about  £5,500,000  in  the  same  year. 
In  1876,  219  British  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  184,196,  entered  the  port 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  There  are  thirteen  regular  lines  of  steamera  caUiog  het^ 
and  it  has  electric  telegraph  communication  with  Europe,  See. 

It  has  made  gi-eat  progress  of  late  yemn.  In  1859  there  were  only  6  miles 
of  railway;  in  1878,  1,409  miles^,  and  1,100  more  in  course  of  construction. 

lliere  is  a  proposal  to  join  Buenos  Ayre«  with  ^^alparaiso  by  nulway.  The 
total  distance  by  the  proposed  route,  of  which  the  railway  fi*om  Eosario  to 
Mercedes  will  form  a  part,  is  1,100  miles. 

Lights. — On  the  tower  of  the  custom-house  ia  h^j^ed  brir/ht  lights  visible  1& 
miles  off,  and  at  4 J  miles  E.N.E.  from  the  cutitom-house  ia  a  hulk  or  stationary 
guard-ship,  painted  black,  with  tlirce  masts,  which  shows  a  fixed  hri^hi  light, 
elevated  20  ft.,  and  visible  7  miles.  ITie  lights  at  Buenos  Ayres  were  tempo- 
rarily discontinued  in  1880. 

OUTER  ROAD.— There  are  two  anchorages  in  front  of  Buenos  Ayres,  formed 
by  the  City  Bank  and  that  of  the  Camaron,  an  extension  or  tongue  of  the  great 
PalmOS  Flat.  Buth  are  anchorages  exposed  to  the  winds  from  8.E.  to  E.N.K., 
which  often  bring  in  a  heavy  grouad  swell.  Vessels  frequeotly  drag,  foul  each 
other,  and  sometimes  go  on  shore.  It  is  necessary  to  have  good  ground  tackling, 
to  be  cautious  not  to  ground  on  the  anchors,  and  to  give  a  berth  to  the  buovg 
of  vessels  in  the  rood  to  prevent  grazing  on  their  anchors.  The  bottom  is  a 
fine  dark  simd  ;  within  the  Ti-ft,  line  of  soundings  it  is  generally  hard,  and  to 
\b  feet  hard  and  soft,  beyond  15  feet  it  is  mostly  soft  muddy  sand.     There  are 
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always  a  large  number  of  vessels  l3ring  here.  The  new  port  at  Ensenada  i« 
described  previously. 

There  are  several  dangerous  sunken  vessels  in  the  roads ;  two  nearly  close 
together  (now  probably  removed),  showing  at  low  water,  lay  in  the  outer  road 
in  line  with  the  Catalina  Channel,  and  one  farther  in,  and  were  marked  by 
beacons.  The  great  or  outer  road  northward  of  the  City  Bank,  at  about  8^ 
miles  from  the  shore,  is  from  3  to  4  miles  in  length  in  a  N.W.  by  W.  J  W. 
and  S.E.  by  E.  i  E.  direction,  and  from  a  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
breadth,  with  depths  of  18  to  21  ft.  over  soft  mud.  At  the  entrance  to  this 
anchorage  there  is  a  bar  or  flat  with  only  15  ft.  water  on  it  at  the  mean  level 
of  the  river,  and  at  times  not  more  than  12  ft.,  which  obliges  vessels  of 
moderate  draught  to  anchor  at  6  or  7  miles  from  the  town  in  17  ft.  water, 
with  the  Residencia  in  the  southern  part  of  the  city  bearing  S.  W.  by  W. 

The  domes  of  the  churches  and  the  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  outer  road  are 
seen  at  a  distance  of  10  or  11  miles.  The  bottom  on  the  City  Bank  or  that 
southward  of  the  outer  road  being  hard,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  a  little  to  the 
northward.  Having  passed  the  bar,  the  soundings  slowly  increase,  and  the 
bottom  becomes  softer;  when  in  17  ft.  water,  soft  mud,  steer  to  the  westward, 
and  anchor  in  about  20  ft.,  with  the  guard-ship  bearing  S.E.  by  E.,  distant 
2^  miles ;  the  custom-house,  S. W.  ^  S. ;  and  the  church  of  La  Recoleta,  N.W. 
of  the  town,  S.W.  by  W.  ^  W.  A  good  berth  will  also  be  found  near  the 
sunken  vessels,  where  the  water  is  deepest  and  the  position  convenient  for 
boats.  It  is  not  usual  to  moor  in  the  outer  roads,  but  to  veer  a  long  scope  of 
cable,  and  be  ready  to  drop  a  second  anchor  with  south-easterly  winds. 

INNER  ROAD.— The  inner  or  little  road  off  the  N.E.  angle  of  the  city  is 
a  space  of  about  1^1^  mile  in  length,  in  a  N.W.  and  S.E.  direction,  and  about 

3  cables  in  breadth,  having  12  and  13  ft.  water.  It  is  fonned  between  the 
City  Bank  and  the  coast ;  the  latter  is  bordered  with  a  bank  of  rotten  stone. 
To  the  northward  of  the  inner  road  is  the  anchorage  El  Pozo,  having  about  a 
foot  more  water.  Vessels  in  the  Pozo  and  inner  road  always  moor  N.E.  and 
S.W.,  and  great  attention  should  be  given  to  prevent  grounding  on  the 
anchors,  for  frequently  there  is  only  8  or  10  ft.  water,  and  vessels  are  often 
aground  and  unable  to  go  to  sea  for  15  or  20  days.  There  is  always  a  large 
number  of  vessels  here. 

In  proceeding  from  the  outer  road  to  this  anchorage,  steer  N.W.  by  W. 
imtil  the  church  of  Recoleta  bears  S.  by  W.  ^  W.,  then  steer  on  this  line 
across  the  West  part  of  the  City  Bank  over  soft  bottom,  in  from  10  to  13  ft. 
water  at  the  mean  level  of  the  river,  imtil  1^1^  mile  from  the  shore ;  when  a 
course  about  S.E.  by  S.  will  lead  to  the  anchorage.  The  depths  of  water  over 
this  part  of  the  bank  are  about  the  same  as  elsewhere,  but  this  track,  though 

4  miles  longer  than  the  direct  track,  is  chosen  on  account  of  the  soft  nature 
of  the  bottom. 

The  Catalina  Channel,  south-eastward  of  the  above,  is  a  depression  in  the 
City  Bank,  but  the  bottom  is  harder ;  it  is  much  used  by  vessels  under  10  ft. 
draught.  The  leading  mark  through  is  a  white  house  near  Palermo  Chico,  a 
large  white  house  with  an  arched  piazza,  in  one  with  the  umbrella  tree, 
bearing  W.S.W.  But  as  the  banks  are  constantly  shifting,  and  the  marks  are 
indistinct,  it  is  necessary,  when  going  into  the  inner  road,  to  employ  a  pilot, 
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and  particularly  for  the  ptirpcise  of  choosing  a  clear  bertli,  and  aToidln^  the 
many  lost  anchors  in  the  roads. 

Tidei. — ^It  is  high  water  at  Buenos  Ayres*  on  full  and  change,  at  about  12^ ; 
and  the  rise  may  be  from  3  to  5  ft.  The  Bood  runs  5  hours,  and  the  ebb  7 
hours t  at  from  1  to  2  miles  an  hour.  In  fine  weather  the  tides  are  geDeraUy 
regular,  but  with  a  fi^esh  breeze  they  i^e  in  a  measure  irregular.  The  wiiidi 
from  the  S.E,  cause  the  water  to  rise,  and  those  from  theN.W.  depreae  it,  and 
in  some  places  cause  a  difference  of  12  ft.  A  case  has  occurred  when  the  wind 
irom  the  N.W.  has  so  depressed  the  water,  that  a  person  was  able  to  walk  dry 
to  the  vessels  anchored  in  the  inner  road. 

Eio  Uiachuelo. — At  about  a  mile  8.E.  of  the  town  is  the  little  river  Hia- 
chuelo,  with  13  to  16  ft,  at  low  tides,  over  soft  mud,  which  serves  as  a  port  of 
commerce  to  Buenos  Ayres.  This  river  being  the  deepest  on  the  South  coast 
was  the  cause  of  the  town  being  placed  on  the  neighbouring  plain.  Its  mouth 
is  obstructed  by  banks,  so  that  vessels  drawing  less  than  10  ft.  alone  can  enter 
when  the  water  is  high  from  the  S.E.  winds,  there  being  3  ft.  only  on  the  bar 
at  low  tides.  Large  numbers  of  coasters  here  load  and  unload.  On  its  right 
bank  are  saladeros,  from  which  the  wool,  hides,  tallow,  beef,  ficc,  are  shipped. 
Small  craft  are  here  hauled  up  for  repairs.  The  great  inconvenience  of  the 
Riachuelo  is  the  putrid  state  of  the  waters  in  summer,  the  refuse  from  the 
saladeros  causing  a  most  overpowering  stench.  If  the  bar  were  deepened  the 
place  would  admit  vessels  of  all  sijces ;  and  in  1676  a  scheme  was  commenced 
for  facilitating  the  entrance  into  it  for  small  vessieU.  The  Barraeas^  a  small 
'lillage,  lies  2  miles  up  the  Riachuelo,  and  from  this  there  are  two  roads  to  the 
city.  The  people  arc  occupied  in  t lie  saladeros  and  produce  warehouses,  and 
it  is  connected  with  the  city  by  the  Boca  and  by  the  southern  railways. 

BAUKS  IM  THE  EIV££. — It  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  great 
changes  are  constantly  taking  place  in  the  form  and  positions  of  the  biuiks, 
caused  by  the  continued  deposit  of  sand  brought  down  by  the  Parana  and  the 
Uruguay.  It  is  therefore  necessar}^  not  to  trust  entirely  to  the  charts  tir 
directions  in  a  vessel  of  more  than  16  ft.  draught,  and  it  will  always  be  prudent 
to  have  the  aid  of  a  pilot. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  sand  brought  down  by  the  rivers  is  deposited  oa 
the  Palmas  and  Ortiz  Banks ;  another  part  carried  through  the  channel  stops 
on  the  Santiago,  Chico,  Cuirassier,  and  other  banks,  which  are  continually 
increasing.  The  two  principal  channels  along  the  shores  of  this  estuary  are 
being  obstructed  slower  than  other  parts  of  the  river ;  their  beds  arc  formed 
of  layers  of  soft  mud,  which  indicates  their  course,  and  is  the  best  guide  for 
a  vessel  when  the  land  is  not  seen  ;  thus  the  bottom  is  more  or  less  soft  in  the 
channel,  and  more  or  leas  hard  on  the  banks. 

Sotmdings.— Between  the  parallels  of  34°  30'  and  36*  0'  S.  the  lined  of 
soimdings  follow  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  coast,  or  N.E.  and  fc^.W., 
and  decrease  regularly  at  right  angles  towards  the  land.  The  depth  increases 
to  the  southward  and  to  the  eastward,  and  decreases  to  the  northward  and  Uj 
the  westward.  At  60  or  75  miles  beyond  the  mouth  of  the  I^  Plata  the 
waters  lose  their  blue  tint  and  assume  a  yellow ish-gi"een  colour. 

On  the  parallel  of  34""  0'  8..  at  75  to  90  miles  from  the  land,  there  is  67 
fathoms  water;  at  60  miles  from  the  land  there  is  only  22  fathoms,  mud* 
sand,  and  shells ;  from  the  latter  distance  the  depths  diminish  rapidly  towards 
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the  land.  In  the  latitude  of  the  CastUloe,  34''  25\  at  the  distance  of  90  milea, 
there  is  from  55  to  57  fathoms  water,  black  mud ;  and  continuing  westward 
on  that  parallel,  sandy  bottom,  which  is  on  the  whole  coast,  will  soon  be 
found ;  within  40  miles  of  the  land  there  is  only  20  to  22  fiitho  ns.  Small 
red  or  pink  broken  shells  have  been  found  in  the  yicinity  of  Cape  Castillo. 

In  the  latitude  of  Lobos  and  on  the  meridian  of  52^  25'  there  is  93  to  99 
fathoms,  muddy  sand ;  to  the  North  the  depth  decreases.  On  the  parallel  of 
Cape  Sta.  Maria,  and  on  the  aboye  meridian,  there  is  only  58  to  63  fiithoms, 
and  in  running  South  on  the  same  meridian  the  bank  bordering  the  coast  will 
soon  be  lost. 

Between  the  parallel  of  35®  30^  and  that  of  Cape  San  Antonio,  the  bottom  is 
sand,  mixed  with  shells  and  gravel. 

La  Plata  Bank. — ^At  the  entrance  to  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  between  the 
meridians  of  Maldonado  and  Cape  Castillo,  is  a  remarkable  bank,  with  an 
average  depth  on  it  of  from  11  to  14  fathoms,  fine  sand  and  broken  shells. 
It  extends  N.E.  and  S.W.,  as  if  formed  by  the  currents,  parallel  to  the  coast, 
at  a  mean  dbtance  of  42  to  46  miles,  having  but  little  breadth,  and  reduced  in 
places  to  a  few  hundred  yards. 

ENGLISH  BAHK,  a  dangerous  rocky  shoal,  partly  covered  with  sand,  and 
dry  in  several  places  at  low  water,  on  which  the  sea  continually  breaks  over  a 
space  of  from  3  to  4  miles,  lies  N.N.W.  and  S.S.E.,  12  miles  in  length,  and 
7^  miles  in  extreme  breadth.  From  its  North  end  Flores  Islet  lighthonse 
bears  N.  by  W.,  dbtant  11  miles,  and  Monte  Video  lighthouse  N.W.  by 
W.  i  W.,  22i  miles.  The  soundings  eastward  of  the  bank  are  very  irregular, 
and  at  the  distance  of  from  8  to  14  miles  are  several  shoal  patches  of  from 
4^1^  to  6  fathoms  water,  apparently  forming  another  bank  of  about  18  miles  in 
length.  North  and  South,  with  depths  of  8  fathoms  between  it  and  the  Eng^ 
lish  Bank.  The  bottom  on  this  shoal  ground  is  mud  and  sand,  whilst  that 
eastward  of  it  is  sand  and  broken  shells. 

There  is  6  and  7  fathoms  water  close  to  the  North  end  of  the  English 
Bank,  but  a  vessel  southward  of  this  parallel  will  pass  over  the  shoal  water 
eastward  of  it,  and  if  common  precaution  be  taken  with  the  lead,  the  approach 
towards  the  bank  will  be  indicated.  To  the  northward  of  the  bank  the  depth 
will  not  be  less  than  7  fathoms  imtil  westward  of  its  meridian.  Should  a 
vessel  have  occasion  to  anchor  near  it,  the  anchor  should  not  remain  long  in 
the  ground,  as  from  the  stiff  nature  of  the  bottom  there  will  be  great  difficult 
in  lifting  it. 

A  bell  buoy,  painted  red,  4^  ft.  high,  has  been  placed  on  the  East  aide  of 
the  English  Bank  in  28  ft.  water,  sandy  bottom,  about  2  miles  firom  the 
nearest  part  of  the  bank,  and  is  visible  from  a  distance  of  3  miles.  The  boioj 
lies  in  lat.  35''  13^'  S.,  long.  55''  47f  W.,  and  10  miles  S.E.  i  S.  from  the 
English  Bank  lightvessel.  Mariners  should  not  trust  to  the  buoy  as  it  often 
breaks  adrift. 

The  English  Bank  Lightvessel  is  off  the  North  end,  and  is  painted  red^ 
having  three  masts,  and  exhibits  9^Jtxed  bright  light,  visible  6  to  8  miles;  but 
the  light  should  not  be  too  much  depended  upon.  The  vessel  liee  in  7 
&thoms  water,  muddy  bottom,  at  4  miles  N.  by  E.  of  the  North  point  of  the 
breakers,  and  about  2^  miles  N.N.E.  firom  the  nearest  part  of  the  shoal.    In 
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1879  this  vessel  wm  reported  to  be  moored  in  7  &tliaiikB»  abofiit  1J 

E,  I  N.  from  the  North  point  of  the  hiink. 

Lighthouse. — An  iron  ligJithoujw  was  comineneed  to  be  boilt  on  the  Norti 
end  of  the  KngKsh  Bank,  at  tibout  11  miles  southward  of  Flores  Islet  light' 
liouiie,  but  the  works  were  swept  away  in  a  gale  on  September  12tb  1881.  It 
was  proposed  to  exhibit  from  it  n  ^red  bright  light,  eleirated  102  ft.,  and 
visible  15  mi1es« 

ArchimedeB  Bank,  discovered  by  an  English  frigate  of  that  name,  is  west- 
ward of  EngUnh  Dank,  and  extends  over  a  space  of  about  6  mOes,  haT 
its  centre  2f  fathoin^i  water^  near  its  South  end  only  1^  fathom,  and  oa  i 
parts  of  the  bank  from  3}  to  4}  fathoms.  The  bank  is  composed  of  sand, 
whilnt  to  the  northward  and  westward  the  bottom  is  mud,  or  sand  and  mud. 
It  should  not  be  approached,  unless  in  a  vessel  of  Tery  light  draught,  nearer 
th-m  5  fathoms  water.  Between  the  Archimedes  and  the  English  Bank 
there  is  a  channel  nearly  4  miles  wide,  with  5}  and  6}  fathoms  in  it,  sand 
and  mud, 

BANKS  SOUTH  OP  THE  EHGIISH  BANK-Thcre   are   several   sand-. 
banks  southward  of  the  English  Bank,  but  their  extent  and  posvitions  are  : 
yet  well  ascertained.     Mrdnsff  Bank^  with  3  fathoms  water  on  it,  is  nearly  on! 
the  meridian  uf  Monte  Video,  and   in  the  parallel  of  35*  24 J'  S.     Nareusi 
Bank  and  several  other  patches,  with  3 J  fathoms  on  them,  lie  to  the  soath-^ 
westward  and  the  S.l*^.  of  the  Meduse,  between  the  parallels  of  35*^  28'  an^J 
36**  35'.     French  Bank,  with  1 J  fathom  on  it,  occupies  a  place  on  the  chart  ] 
in  lat.  35°  43\  long,  55"  37'  W.     Tliis  shoal  was  reported  by  the  Spanish 
Captain  Fnmadas  in  1 803,  and  OjTirvide  was  sent  and  searched  for  it  for  two 
days,  at  the  place  indicated,  without  success.     A  depth  of  5 J  fathoms  wa« 
foimd  a  little  southward  of  its  assigned  position,  and  also  a  bank  at  17  miles 
W.  by  S.  of  the  same  place. 

Aizpurua  reported  the  existence  of  a  shoal  in  lat,  35*^  50'  S,,  long.  55®  20' Wj 
In  December,  1835,  the  brig  Vihce  grounded  on  a  sand-bank  with  13  ft.  on  J 
it  in  about  the  same  latitude. 

Eoueu  Bank,  with  17  ft.  water  on  it,  was  found  by  Captain  Frement,  of 
the  Viite  de  RoueHy  in  lot.  35*^  45',  long.  55*69J'.  From  the  eddy  and  colour 
of  tlie  water  it  was  thought  that  a  less  depth  may  be  on  it ;  the  East  end  of 
Astrolabe  Bank^  which  extends  eastward  from  it,  is  in  lat.  35*  44^',  long. 
65**  44\  Between  the  two  positions  there  is  4  J  and  5  J  fathoms,  hard  bottom. 
The  pilots  of  Buenos  Ayres  say  the  Astrolabe  changes  its  position,  but  this 
does  not  agree  with  the  nature  of  the  bottom. 

The  Cuirassier,  or  Banco  NnevOt  on  which  the  French  brig  of  Uve  former 
name  grounded,  is  pbout  3 J  miles  long  N.W.  and  S,E.  and  has  16  to  18  ft 
water  on  it,  bottom  sand  and  mud.  Its  N.W.  end  is  N.  by  E.  i  E„  distant 
11 J  miles  from  liulio  Point;  and  its  S.E.  point  N.E.  by  N.,  lOf  miles  from. 
the  same  point.  Between  this  bank  and  the  Ortiz  there  is  a  channel  3  mtlea 
in  breadth,  and  about  4  miles  in  lengthy  having  3J  to  3J  fathoms  water,  mud. 
and  mud  and  sand.  To  the  southward  of  the  Cuirassier,  between  it  and  the 
bank  bordering  the  coast  of  Buenos  Ayres,  the  depths  are  3J  to  3}  iathoms» 
with  the  same  bottom* 

At  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  the  S.E.  end  of  Cuirassier  Bank,  lies  tha 
Indio  Point  Light vrnd,  before  described. 
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OBTIZ  BAHK  begins  near  Colonia,  borders  the  coast  eastward  so  flsur  as 
the  outlet  of  the  Rivers  Pavon  and  Pereyra,  a  distance  of  about  37  miles,  and 
extends  in  a  tongue  to  the  south-eastward  across  the  La  Plata,  the  shoal  parts 
terminating  14  miles  N.E.  by  N.  from  Indio  Point.  It  may  be  about  57  miles 
in  length,  and  was  formerly  thought  to  haye  an  average  breadth  of  15  miles, 
but  the  south-eastern  portion,  which  was  examined  in  1871,  appeared  to  have 
an  average  breadth  of  only  8  miles,  and  to  have  extended  in  a  S.E.  direction 
towards  Piedras  Point ;  the  least  water  on  the  bank  is  9  ft.,  hard  sand,  about 
16  miles  N.N  £.  from  the  hill  near  Indio  Point.  In  the  c^itre  the  depths 
vary  from  S  to  15  ft.;  and  along  its  North  part,  at  4  miles  from  the  shore,  the 
bottom  is  remarkably  level,  the  depths  being  from  2  to  2^  fathoms. 

The  bottom  is  sand,  or  rocks  covered  with  sand,  which  the  seaman  should 
take  into  consideration  in  crossing  with  a  vessel  of  light  draught,  as  well  as 
the  state  of  the  river.  The  bank  may  be  approached  on  all  sides  by  the  lead, 
the  soundings  gradually  decrease,  and  the  mud  becomes  mixed  with  sand;  the 
only  fear  is  getting  in  one  of  the  indentations  of  the  bank  more  or  less  deep, 
and  known  by  the  pilots  imder  the  name  of  ioccoM.  A  vessel  should  not  go 
nearer  than  3  &thoms  water. 

The  Ortiz  Bank  forms  two  channels,  one  along  the  North  coast,  which  is 
long,  narrow,  and  practicable  only  for  vessels  of  about  12  ft.  draught.  The 
other  on  the  SouUi,  northward  of  the  Chico  Bank,  is  deep,  and  more  fre- 
quented, being  the  main  channel  between  Monte  Video  and  Buenos  Ayres. 

Chioo  Bank,  in  the  middle  of  the  channel  between  the  Ortiz  Bank  and  the 
coast  of  Buenos  Ayres,  is  about  13^  miles  long  in  a  N.W.  and  S.E.  direction, 
the  depths  upon  which  vary  from  6  to  10  ft.,  with  narrow  channels  of  17,  19, 
and  20  ft.  between ;  these  banks  are  steep-to  on  the  north-eastern  side.  From 
the  northern  extremity  of  Chico  Bank,  Magdalena  church  bears  S.  by  E.  ^  E., 
16  miles,  and  from  the  shoalest  spot  of  6  ft.  the  same  object  bears  8.  f  W., 
9^  miles. 

Between  Chico  Bank  and  the  coast  of  Buenos  Ayres  there  is  a  channel  of 
about  4  miles  in  breadth,  navigable  for  vessels  under  15  ft.  draught,  by  steering 
along  the  coast,  but  it  is  not  recommended,  as  the  currents  run  stit)ng,  and 
the  nature  of  the  bottom  changing  with  the  depth,  the  soimdings  are  not  a 
sufficient  guide.  The  channel  between  the  Chico  and  Ortiz  BaiJu  has  from 
4  to  6  fathoms  water. 

Chico  Bank  Lightvessel,  painted  red,  with  two  masts,  is  moored  in  4^ 
fathoms  water,  li  mile  off  the  North  end  of  the  Chico  Bank,  and  17  miles 
N.  i  W.  from  Magdalena  church ;  the  vessel  exhibits  a  Jixed  bright  light, 
elevated  20  ft.,  and  visible  10  miles.  The  vessel's  position  is  often  doubtful 
after  gales.  In  April,  1873,  she  sank,  and  is  replaced  by  a  small  schooner 
without  a  name. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  Cuirassier  and  Chico  lightvessels,  in  ordinary  weather, 
the  average  rise  and  fisdl  is  4  ft,  the  ebb  setting  to  the  S.E.  at  the  rate  of  1^ 
mile  an  hour,  and  the  flood  to  the  N.W.  at  1  mile  an  hour. 

The  Coast  Bank,  from  Cape  St.  Antonio  to  Buenos  Ayres,  extends  along 
the  whole  shore,  at  a  distance  of  about  3  to  12  miles.  In  the  great  bay  of 
San  Boronbon  it  is  soft  mud  to  near  the  vicinity  of  Piedras  Point,  where  it  is 
S.  A.O.  3  T 
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hard  ni«Ad  and  tosca ;  from  Magdulena  to  Buenofi  Ajres  it  is  nsmd,  otr  saad  sad 
mud  mUed. 

8uitia|^0  Bank. — ^To  the  northward  of  Santiago  Point  is  the  bank  of  the 
aame  name,  having  1}  fathom  water  on  it,  with  its  outer  ed^  6  nutes  Cram 
the  ahore.  It  ia  stiaep-tOt  and  should  not  he  approached  nesrer  than  S|^ 
fikthoma.  The  channel  into  Barragtm  Bay  is  along  the  coast  frxmx  the  east- 
ward,  or  if  &om  the  westwii'd  of  the  shoaU  between  it  and  that  extendiEi^  frofn 
Lara  Point. 

The  centre  of  Lara  Bank^  of  12  ft.,  about  2  milei  long.  Mm  aboQt  t  mile 
N,W.  by  N.  from  Lara  Point.  To  the  westward  of  Lara  Point  ia  the  S.E. 
extremity  of  the  bank  stretching  from  the  front  of  the  town  of  Buenoa  Ayrea ; 
the  first  part  is  called  the  bank  of  Quilmes,  and  the  latter  the  Ciudad  or  City^ 
Bank  ;  it  is  composed  of  sand,  or  sand  and  mud.  The  outer  road  ef  Bueooa 
Ayre»  is  formed  between  this  bank  and  the  Palmas  Flats. 

OEHERAL  DIEECTIOHS.— Making  the  land  at  the  entrance  of  the  Rio 
de  la  Plata  does  not  present  any  great  difficulty.  The  inconvenience  is  caused 
by  the  frequency  and  suddennens  in  the  changes  of  the  weather.  The  lati- 
tude is  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  no  opportunity  should  be  lost  in  ob- 
taining it  either  by  day  or  night,  whenever  the  state  of  the  weather  wiU 
admit ;  and,  with  the  lead,  the  vessel  may  be  navigated  with  safety.  The 
best  parallel  for  entering  the  river  is  that  of  Lobos  Islet.  On  this  paralleL,  in 
long.  52*=*  25'  W.,  in  about  90  to  98  fathoms  water,  steer  westward,  so  as  to 
pass  30  miles  southward  of  Cape  Santa  Maria,  where  there  i^  18  to  20  ^thorns 
water. 

Befbre  reaching  the  meridian  of  the  cape,  a  vessel  will  pass  over  the 
northern  part  of  the  La  Plata  Bank  in  11  to  14  fathoms  water.  Allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  current  according  to  the  direction  and  force  of  the  wind^ 
bearing  in  mind  that  with  ih^  wind  from  S.E.  it  sets  strong  towards  the 
coast.  If  set  to  the  southward  the  depths  will  increase  slowly,  the  bottom 
being  fine  sand  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  vessel  be  set  to  the  northward,  the 
soundings  will  decrease  rapidly,  and  the  bottom  is  sand  and  broken  sheUs. 
The  nature  of  the  bottom  and  the  change  of  depth  will  assist  in  indicating  the 
course  followed,  and  as  a  vessel  proceeds  westward  the  chart  is  the  best  guide; 
but  mud  and  sand  will  be  found  on  the  parallel  of  Lobos ;  and  muddy  bottom 
is  sure  indication  of  being  in  the  fairway. 

Several  vessels  arc  yearly  wrecked  on  the  English  Bank  by  not  paying  atten- 
tion to  the  lead,  and  particularly  to  the  nature  of  the  bottom.  To  the  west- 
ward of  Lobes  Islet,  with  a  scant  or  beating  wind,  the  North  shore  should  be 
kept  aboard,  as  it  is  bold ;  there  are  no  outlying  dangers  at  the  distance  of 
5  miles  from  it,  and  the  weather  is  seldom  so  thick  for  any  length  of  time 

tthat  the  land  cannot  be  seen.  The  nature  of  the  bottom  is  mud,  and  the 
decrease  of  soundings  to  the  westward  will  indicate  an  approach  to  Florea 
lighthouse.  With  a  fair  wind,  if  a  vessel  be  to  the  southward,  out  of  the 
channel,  the  bottom  will  be  sand,  especially  near  the  English  Bank,  whilst  in 
the  channel  the  bottom  is  pure,  soft,  blue  mud. 
With  a  steady  N.E.  breeze,  Cape  Castillo  should  be  sighted,  when  the 
vessel,  aided  by  a  favourable  current,  can  run  along  the  knd.  If,  however, 
the  wind  be  from  South  to  S.E.,  or  the  weather  be  uncertain,  by  sighting  the 
cape  a  vessel  will  be  to  leeward,  with  a  strong  oiutent  against  her,  and  a 
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heayy  swell  settiiig  towards  the  coast.  It  would  therefore  be  necessary,  with 
a  South  or  S.E.  wind,  to  keep  a  little  southward  of  the  parallel  of  Lobos,  and 
steer  so  as  to  sight  that  islet  in  a  West  or  N.W.  direction.  CSape  Santa  Maria 
is  low,  and  difficult  to  be  seen,  but  the  lighthouse  will  make  it  easily  dis- 
tinguishable. 

Attention  should  be  paid  to  the  soundings  oyer  the  La  Plata  Bank,  and  the 
riyer  should  not  be  entered  before  a  vessel's  position  is  well  ascertained  by 
sighting  Lobos  or  the  surrounding  lands,  which  in  fine  weather  will  be  seen 
at  a  distance  of  from  15  to  25  miles.  As  Cape  San  Antonio,  the  South  point 
of  entrance,  is  low,  and  seen  only  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  a  yessel  from 
the  southward,  in  the  absence  of  observations,  must  depend  entirely  on  the 
lead ;  and  in  proceeding  for  Buenos  Ayres,  the  Cuirassier  lightv^sel  near 
Indio  Point  will  probably  be  the  first  thing  seen,  at  a  distance  of  6  or  8  miles. 
From  the  vessel  a  pilot  may  be  obtained. 

If  caught  in  the  river  with  a  S.E.  gale,  and  unable  to  reach  a  port,  it  will 
be  prudent  to  anchor  on  muddy  bottom,  under  the  lee  of  any  sand-bank.  If 
eastward  of  Lobos  Isle,  the  vessel  will  be  set  rapidly  towards  Cape  Castillo, 
where  shelter  will  be  found  on  the  North  side  of  the  cape,  or  she  may  stand 
off  shore  until  the  return  of  fine  weather. 

In  entering  the  Bio  de  la  Plata  southward  of  the  English  Bank  the  seaman 
should  be  certain  of  his  latitude,  and  steer  on  the  parallel  of  about  35^  86^ 
northward  of  the  Bouen  Bank,  taking  into  consideration  the  state  of  the  wind 
and  sea ;  or  run  on  the  parallel  of  35^  56'  South  of  the  Bouen,  but  careftilly 
avoiding  the  parallel  of  35^  45'.  Being  in  9  or  10  fiithoms  water,  continue 
westward  in  regular  soundings  until  in  6  fitthoms  muddy  bottom ;  then  steer 
N.  i  E.  until  Monte  Video  is  seen,  keeping  in  muddy  bottom.  Should  the 
wind  be  from  South  round  by  West  to  N.W.,  neither  the  English  nor 
Archimedes  Banks  should  be  approached  very  closely. 

The  bottom  northward  of  the  parallel  of  35®  dO'  and  eastward  of  the  meridian 
of  Monte  Video,  is  sand  sometimes  mixed  with  shells ;  whilst  westward  it  is 
mud,  with  the  exception  of  the  tosca  off  Piedras  Pointy  and  the  Qrtii  Bank, 
which  is  sand. 

During  a  recent  examination  of  the  approaches  to  the  Bio  de  la  Plata,  by 
the  U.S.  ship  Emmbx^  Commander  W.  S.  Schley,  it  was  found  that  a  very 
marked  depression  of  the  ocean  bed  exists  between  La  Plata  Bank  and  the 
coast  of  Uruguay,  and  notably  a  channel  or  mud- well,  the  bottom  of  which  is 
mud,  of  the  consistency  of  sticky  clay,  and  varying  in  colour  in  different  parts 
from  that  of  lead  to  a  bluish  black. 

This  channel  commences  South  of  Maldonado  light,  distant  about  1  mile 
from  the  coast,  and  is  at  this  point  11  miles  wide.  It  maintains  lUs  width, 
excepting  at  one  or  two  points  near  Cape  Santa  Maria,  outward  to  Cape 
Castillo,  where  its  distance  from  the  coast  increases  to  about  26  miles.  Its 
general  direction  is  about  N.E.  by  E. 

Having  crossed  the  mud-well,  and  steering  towards  the  coast,  the  following 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  bottom  will  be  observed:  first,  mud  and 
gandy  grit^  next  mud  and  thell^  and  finally  9and  and  bH^U;  the  9and  becoming 
quite  coarse,  changes  colour^  and  is  mixed  with  gravel  orpebbU  and  coloured 
ghelU  as  the  coast  is  neared,  while  the  soundings  decrease  somewhat  regularly 
in  depth  to  14  and  12  fkthoms  about  4  miles  from  shofe.    In  thick  weather. 


or  when  all  points  on  the  coast  are  not  plainlj  vinble  from  that  distuea,  At 
water  should  not  be  shoaled  to  less  tlmn  15  fathoms.  Going  »eawaid«  and 
having  crossed  the  mud^well,  the  character  of  the  bottom  is  as  follows :  fiist, 
mud  and  sandy  grit^  then  mud  and  $htU,  next  fine  graj  or  wchiU  sand  mixed 
with  broken  $hdU^  and  beyond  the  La  Plata  Bank«  fine  white  and  ^my  Mad* 

Vessels  bound  for  La  Plata  River,  after  having  passed  the  latitude  of  dpe 
Castillo  will  find  the  mud- well  ui  excellent  check  on  the  reckomng  when 
upproachiug  the  coast. 

Filota. — The  cruising  gronnd  of  the  pilots  is  usually  off  Cape  Santa  Maria, 
about  10  or  15  miles  from  the  lighthouse.  In  bad  weather  they  rarely  keep 
their  station,  as  their  cutters  are  small.  They  carry  a  large  blue  flag  at  the 
masthead. 

MONTE  yiBEO  to  B17EN08  AYR£S.~It  is  customary  ^t  Teasels  from 
Montt'  Video  to  Bueno8  Ay  res  to  employ  a  pilot ;  and  unless  the  mariner  has 
•omo  knowledge  of  the  na\igatian  of  the  river,  it  is  almost  indispensably 
naceasary  for  those  of  more  than  16  ft.  draught ;  for  although  the  channel  is 
marked  by  Cuirassier  and  Chico  lightyesaels,*  at  certain  places  it  is  narrow, 
and  the  edges  of  the  bank  are  liable  to  change  after  gales  or  extraordinary 
tides.  The  pilots  alone  can  be  acquainted  with  these  periodical  changes,  but 
they  rfxould  not  be  trueted  too  much,  tiiough  their  serrices  are  ^till  at  a  high 
price ;  those  only  known  to  the  place  should  be  employ ed.f  As  the  banks 
are  generally  steep^to,  the  least  neglect  in  the  steerage  may  cause  a  Tessel  to 
ground  ;  greot  attention  should  therefore  be  giren  to  the  navigation  even  with 
a  pilot  on  board. 

Vessels  of  less  than  9  ft.  draught  can  almost  always  steer  across  the  Ortiz 
Bank  in  a  direct  line.  In  proceeding  through  either  channel  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  when  in  the  fairway  the  bottom  wiU  be  soft  mud,  and  the 
nearer  the  banks  are  approached  the  more  the  mud  will  be  found  mixed  with 
sand,  and  the  bottom  harder,  as  near  all  the  banks  sand  predominates. 
Should  a  vessel's  iK)»ilion  be  doubtful  in  consequence  of  thick  or  bad  weather, 
she  should  anchor.  To  the  eastward  of  the  meridian  of  Flores  a  vessel  shotdd 
anchor  only  during  fine  weather,  but  westward  of  that  meridian  she  may 
anchor  witliout  the  least  inconvenience  anywhere  when  the  bottom  ia  mud. 
Almost  everywhere  near  the  banks  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  the  upper  stratum 
is  a  mixture  of  black  mud  and  sand,  whilst  the  stjcond,  which  is  reached  by 
the  anchors,  is  stiff  clayey  mud. 

SOUTH  CHANHEL.— In  leaving  Monte  Video  for  the  South  Channel  to 
Buenos  Ayrcs,  steer  about  S.W.  by  W.  ^  W.  go  as  to  pass  about  3  or  4  miles 
to  tlie  8.E.  of  Cuirassier  lightvessel ;  but  as  the  currents  which  always  prevail 
in  this  part  of  the  river  are  uncertain,  the  course  should  be  carefully  preaerved 


•  The  mariner  is  warned  that  thoi©  TesselB,  after  a  heavy  pampero,  sn  often  out  of 
Ihair  proper  poaitions,  soflnetimes  to  the  extent  of  3  or  4  miletw  In  April,  1873,  the  duoo 
Ughtveeael  sank.  Tho  %hto  of  vewela  at  anchor  must  not  be  mistaken  for  those  of  the 
lightveaeelsy  althooi^h  thi«  is  frequently  umd  to  oocur. 

t  Some  care  U  required  in  ftelecting  pilots,  for  although  Ucraised  by  the  auperlntoodant 
of  tho  port  of  Buenos  Ayrea,  it  is  to  be  feared  there  are  many  who  are  not  competent  to 
undertake  the  navigation  of  the  rirer.     Wrecks  are  freqaent^  but  the  pilots  are  atfldoco 
or  noTer,  made  to  feel  their  reepoatibility. — lA$ui^  X*  S.  I>m%B§m,  M,Jf, 
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by  the  bearing  of  the  Cerro  as  long  as  it  is  in  sight,  which  in  fine  weather  will 
be  at  a  distance  of  28  or  80  miles,  and  which  should  be  carefully  measured. 
Although  this  part  of  the  bed  of  the  river  is  nearly  flat,  great  attention  must 
be  paid  to  the  lead. 

Should  the  soundings  decrease  to  3  fitthoms  before  the  necessary  distance  is 
made  good,  a  vessel  will  be  near  the  southern  shoal  patch  of  the  Ortiz  Bank ; 
but  should  they  increase  to  4^  fathoms  or  more,  she  will  be  some  distance  to 
the  south-eastward,  bearing  in  mind  that  generally  the  bottom  is  more  or  less 
soft  in  the  channels,  and.  more  or  less  hard  near  the  banks.  The  mariner 
must  not  be  deceived  in  his  distance  from  the  land,  as  it  may  be  seen  at  about 
12  miles  off,  and  in  a  few  hours  not  6  miles.  In  thick  weather  it  will  be 
prudent  to  anchor. 

Having  passed  within  half  a  mile  on  the  East  side  of  the  Cuirassier  light- 
vessel,  steer  N.W.  i  W.  about  28  or  80  miles,  making  due  allowance  for  the 
current ;  the  ebb  sets  S.E.,  and  the  flood  to  N.W.  When  the  Chico  light- 
vessel  is  seen,  which  it  probably  will  be  after  having  run  18  or  20  miles,  steer 
so  as  to  pass  northward  of  her,  then  about  a  W.  f  N.  course  made  good  will 
lead  to  the  guard-ship,  and  over  the  flats  to  the  outer  road  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
Should  the  Chico  lightvessel  not  be  seen,  in  consequence  of  thick  weather,  or 
being  out  of  her  proper  position,  skirt  the  edge  of  the  Ortiz  Bank  by  the  lead. 

Towards  the  Ortiz  Bank  the  depths  shoal  very  gradually ;  Chico  Bank  is 
steep-to.  It  is  scarcely  known  of  a  vessel  groimding  on  this  edge  of  the  Ortiz 
Bank,  but  several  have  grounded  on  that  of  the  Chico.  From  the  Chico  light- 
vessel  the  soimdings  westward  are  regular  as  &r  as  Santiago  Bank,  when  they 
gradually  decrease  to  Buenos  Ayres. 

From  the  Cuirassier  or  Indio  Point  lightvessel  to  Buenos  Ayres,  the  naviga- 
tion for  a  sailing  vessel  presents  some  difficulties,  unless  with  a  fair  wind,  and 
at  all  times  requires  great  attention.  Between  the  two  points,  in  ascending  or 
descending  the  river,  the  seaman  should  not  attempt  to  beat  against  the  current 
unless  the  vessel  can  attain  a  speed  of  6  knots ;  if  the  current  is  beyond  its 
normal  state  of  1  or  1^  mile  an  hour,  it  will  be  more  prudent  to  remain  at 
anchor.  In  working  to  windward,  keep  the  Cuirassier  lightvessel  as  near  as 
possible  on  a  S.E.  bearing  as  long  as  she  is  in  sight,  and  then  do  not  stand 
nearer  than  8^  fathoms  on  either  side. 

When  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Chico  Bank,  the  trees  and  church  of  Magdalena 
may  generally  be  seen ;  they  should  not  be  brought  to  bear  southward  of 
S.W.  by  S.  until  on  the  North  side  of  the  channel.  The  Ortiz  Bank  should 
now  be  kept  aboard.  When  Magdalena  church  bears  S.S.W.,  a  vessel  will  be 
between  the  Ortiz  and  Chico  Banks ;  it  can  be  seen  from  aloft  in  the  middle 
of  the  channel  in  clear  weather,  but  will  be  lost  sight  of  in  3  &thoms  near  the 
Ortiz  Bank. 

The  Chico  Bank  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  in  the  La  Plata ;  a  vessel 
should  approach  it  with  the  greatest  caution,  not  too  close,  and  the  lead  should 
be  hove  quickly.  To  the  westward  of  the  Chico,  a  vessel  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  tacking  on  either  side  of  the  channel  at  a  prudent  distance  from  the  edge  of 
the  banks,  bearing  in  mind  that  Santiago  Bank  is  steep-to.  If  bound  to  Colonia 
or  the  Homos  Islands,  steer  by  the  lead  along  the  edge  of  the  Ortia  Bank  until 
the  islets  at  the  entrance  to  Colonia  are  seen ;  then  steer  eastward  or  westward 
of  the  Farallon,  according  to  circumstances. 
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Yesaels  leaving  Bufinos  Ayrea  for  the  south-eastward  should  tteer  in  mid- 

chaimel  for  the  Hghtyessel  on  the  North  end  of  the  Chico  Bank^  preserving 
the  course  by  the  bearing  of  the  guard-ship  as  long  as  she  is  in  sight ;  and  the 
bearing  of  Barragan  trees  will  indicate  an  approach  to  the  bank.  Should  the 
Chico  lightvessel  not  be  seen,  on  account  of  fog  or  other  can&e,  the  edge  of  the 
Ortiz  Bank  should  be  skirted  by  the  lead ;  and,  when  sure  of  being  eastward 
of  the  Chico  Bank,  steer  for  Cuirassier  lightvessel,  making  due  allowance  for 
the  tide,  and  keeping  the  lead  going. 

WIHBS. — At  Buenos  Ayres,  betweeai  August  and  March,  the  winds  are 
from  the  eastward.  About  noon,  if  the  barometer  is  in  a  mean  state,  it  b 
generally  calm  or  little  wind,  which  freshens  from  the  south-eastward  towards 
sunset,  when  it  blows  fresh,  veers  to  the  northward  during  the  night,  and 
becomes  calm  again  about  noon.  In  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  the  weather 
is  variable.  The  barometer  always  rises  with  a  S.E,  wind,  which  brings  clear 
dry  weather ;  fulls  for  a  pampero  or  S.W.  wind,  but  falls  lowest  with  the  wind 
from  North  to  West,  which  brings  cloudy  rainy  weather.  It  may  be  fine 
weather  at  sunset,  and  two  hours  after  blowing  a  gale,  but  the  barometer  is 
sure  to  indicate  it. 

The  following  remarks  on  the  peculiar  winds  encountered  in  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata  will  be  found  useful.  They  are  quoted  in  a  very  use^  work,  ••  The 
Handbook  of  the  River  Plate,  &c.»**  by  M,  G.  and  E,  T.  Mulhall,  Bueno« 
Ayres,  voL  ii.,  pp.  141 — 146: — 

Famperoi. — In  the  River  Plate  this  is  the  name  for  the  strong  winds  which 
come  from  West  to  S.S.W.,  and  so  called  from  their  coming  over  the  great 
plains  called  Pampas.  They  may  be  classified  into  two  categories — local 
pamperos  and  general  pamperos^  The  first  is  of  short  duration,  and  even  when 
it  blows  strong  the  sky  is  clear.  The  general  pampero,  on  the  contrary,  comes 
in  squalls  and  gusts.  They  have  their  origin  in  the  Andes  mountains,  and  are 
the  great  storms  of  these  latitudes.  Ihese  are  the  pamperos  proper,  called 
su€to{diTiy)  in  the  countr}%  and  generally  lasting  three  days.  In  the  first 
hours,  particularly  after  noon,  the  pnmpero  is  most  tempestuous,  accompanied 
by  rain  and  thunder ;  but  when  the  sky  clears,  a  fresh  breeze  follows,  with 
fine  weather.  When  the  pamperos  come  in  force  they  last  sometimes  for 
fifteen  or  twenty  days,  and  vessels  lying  in  for  the  river  are  much  knocked 
about  by  the  heavy  sea  which  they  raise.  When  the  wind  shifts  to  the  South 
or  8.E.  and  East  in  general  it  becomes  clear  then,  and  good  weather  is  eata» 
hlished.  But  though  the  pampero  is  stormy  and  to  be  dreaded,  it  is  not  so 
terrible  or  dangerous  as  the  S.E.  gales.  If  a  vessel  caught  by  such  a  gale  is 
obliged  to  enter  the  river,  there  is  no  other  resource  than  the  anchors,  close  to 
a  bank,  if  possible,  but  even  close  on  shore  there  is  no  alternative.  As  the 
S.E,  gales  always  bring  rainy  cloudy  weather  with  them,  it  is  difficult  for  the 
navigator  to  make  his  port.  If  a  vessel  is  thus  caught  outside  the  river,  and 
not  very  for,  she  is  in  danger  of  being  driven  on  the  coast  of  Castillos.  Thus  it 
is  a  S.E.  gale  is  more  to  be  feared  than  a  pampero,  and  experience  shows  that 
the  wrecks  are  nearly  always  caused  by  winds  from  the  second  quarter. 

Coming  from  Europe  these  winds  are  not  generally  met  with  until  lat.  30* 
or  32**  S*  m  reached.  If  the  wind  freshens  during  the  day  from  North  or  N.W,, 
and  continues  so  after  mid-day,  there  is  certain  change  of  weather ;  the  change 
will  be  a  pampero  if  the  wind  veers  to  the  fourth  quarter,  and  a  mist  rises^ 
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with  lightning  in  the  South  or  S.S.W.  It  is  time  then  to  take  in  sails,  and 
prepare  for  the  squall.  The  approach  of  these  storms  is  also  indicated  by  yery 
fine  webs  entangling  in  the  shrouds  of  a  ship,  by  the  prevalence  of  insects 
brought  by  the  hot  winds,  by  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  river,  and  the  suffocating 
heaviness  of  the  previous  northerly  winds.  The  barometer  shows  it  by  a 
great  Mi. 

The  sudden  coming  on  of  a  pampero  in  summer  is  during  clear  weather  and 
a  fresh  breeze,  when  vivid  lightning  appears  in  the  S.  W.  If  it  is  daytime,  and 
the  squall  may  be  seen  coming,  or  if  the  wind  suddenly  shifts  to  the  N. W.  or 
West,  and  thence  to  S.W.,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  making  everything  ready. 
A  pampero  may  always  come  after  a  calm  day  and  hot  weather,  and  at  times 
follows  after  strong  N.E.  winds,  when  the  sky  is  overclouded. 

If,  after  a  pampero  has  set  in,  the  wind  is  strong  from  the  second  quarter, 
and  it  continues  to  rain,  it  indicates  a  lengthened  duration.  The  weather  will 
not  settle  without  many  squalls  from  the  S.W.,  which  will  lighten  the  atmo- 
sphere. If^  after  the  rising  or  setting  of  the  sun,  there  is  a  lull  in  the  wind, 
it  denotes  a  subsidence  or  change,  and  though  it  may  blow  strong  afterwards 
it  will  not  last  long.  When  a  pampero  is  about  to  cease,  the  wind  veers  to 
t)ie  West,  and  the  atmosphere  dears  up ;  the  land  breeze  will  take  its  place  if 
it  be  morning;  if  evening,  then  the  N.E.  or  S.E.  sea  breeze.  In  summer, 
pamperos  are  but  of  short  duration,  but  in  winter  they  sometimes  last  long ; 
occasionally  they  pass  round  to  the  S.E.,  and  then  render  the  coasts  obscure. 
During  the  night  it  does  not  blow  so  strongly.  These  pamperos  cleanse  the 
atmosphere,  as  the  N.W.  winds  in  the  meridian  of  Spain,  and  generally  there 
is  a  clear  sky  while  they  last. 

Tnrbonada  or  Sqnallf  • — Such  is  the  summer  pampero  called,  and  at  times 
it  bursts  with  terrific  violence,  though,  happily  but  of  short  duration.  If  a  ship 
is  under  sail  when  indications  of  such  a  squall  is  seen,  it  may  be  prudent  not 
only  to  have  the  smallest  possible  canvas  on,  but  also  to  dip  the  upper  yards 
witiiout  a  moment's  delay.  **  In  1828,"  says  Capt  FitzRoy,  **  we  came  very 
near  to  being  dismasted  and  capsized  during  a  pampero,  although  tiie  ^mh 
were  all  lowered  or  dose-reefed :  it  is  therefore  wise  to  take  immediate  pre- 
cautions when  the  indications  appear.  It  may  be  that  such  a  squall  as  we 
then  experienced  may  not  again  be  felt  for  thirty  years.  Twen^  pamperos 
out  of  thirty  are  not  dangerous,  and  some  are  only  ordinary  storms  of  short 
duration,  and  whose  advent  need  not  be  feared.  Years  may  pass  without  any 
very  terrible  pamperos  occurring.  From  1828  to  1883  there  were  none  of 
very  great  violence,  but  in  the  latter  year  we  had  three  of  very  great  force.** 
Nearly  always  when  a  pampero  is  about  to  cease,  the  wind  subsides  or  veen 
to  the  southward.  Sometimes  these  storms  extend  out  to  sea,  even  beyond  the 
latitude  of  Santa  Catalina.  If  they  come  with  clear  weather,  they  last  longer 
than  when  the  sky  is  overcast  But  in  the  Plate,and  outside  its  entrance,  the 
winds  are  very  variable. 

The  Summer  Season.— During  the  fine  season,  which  is  from  September  to 
March,  N.E.  winds  are  prevalent ;  the  atmosphere  is  hazy,  and  the  sky  covered 
with  douds  of  undefinable  formations.  As  the  river  is  approached,  the  winds 
will  be  found  to  go  round  to  the  East,  and  at  times  blowing  fresh  ff^^^  the 
S.E.,  with  rain  and  dark  weather.  Inside  the  estuary,  in  good  weather,  the 
wind  generally  will  be  found  to  pass  round  the  compass  in  twenty-fow  boors. 
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A  gallant 'fiail  breeze  blowa  horn  the  S.E.  in  the  evenings  replaced  by  a  sim2ar 
one  from  the  N.E»  at  night,  followed  next  day  by  a  light  wind  firom  tlie  we»i- 

^^rard  or  a  calm,  gradiially  going  round  to  the  South. 

Virazon,  or  Sea  Breeze. — This  is  the  name  for  the  breese  which  baa  just 
been  mentioned.  When  it  ia  not  prcTalent,  or  baffled  by  winds  from  North 
and  N.W.,  a  "  turbonada"  from  the  S.W.,  more  or  less  strong,  must  be  ex- 
pected before  the  sea  breezes  are  settled.  If  It  is  hazy  &om  sunrise  until  @  or 
9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  **  Virazon  "  is  pretty  sure  to  follow.  When  the 
weather  is  settled^  the  wind  in  the  morning  is  generally  North  or  N.N.W,, 
moderate  breezes,  until  10  or  1 1  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Then  commences  a 
fresh  breeze  from  outside,  from  E.S.K.  to  E.N.E.,  gradually  lessening  after 
sunset,  until  near  midnight,  when  it  generally  becomes  a  calm.  From  mid- 
night until  dawn  it  goes  round  again  to  North  and  N.E.,  and  again  traYerfcs 
the  same  course  during  the  day.  Thus,  in  general,  land  breezes  are  prevalent 
at  nights,  and  sea  breezes  during  the  day,  until  the  equilibrium  of  the  atmo* 
sphere  is  upset.  The  Spanish  pilot,  Don  Claudio  Vilaf  thus  describes  the 
weather  of  the  lliver  Plate  ;  "  Good  weather  generally  lasts  fifteen  or  twentj 
days.  In  the  mornings  northerly  winds  blow  strong  and  warm,  increasing 
with  the  day,  and  ut  noon  the  sky  is  overcast  and  hazy.  Soon  after,  a  squall 
appears  forming  in  the  fourth  quarter,  with  another  in  the  South,  both  send* 
ing  forth  vivid  lightning.  Ordinarily  the  changes  extend  over  two  days,  during 
which  more  or  less  rain  falls,  the  atmosphere  is  charged,  and  heavy  black  clouds 
are  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  winds  prevailing*  After  this  and  a  heavy 
thunderstorm,  the  sky  is  clear  as  a  bell  all  over  the  third  quarter,  when  a  pam* 
pero  begins  to  blow,  but  which  only  lasts  for  the  day,  the  wind  passing  rapidly 
to  the  second  quarter  and  serene  weather/'  Sometimes  during  ordinary 
weather,  instead  of  a  clouded  sky,  there  is  rain  and  fresh  winds ;  but  it  is  not 
easy  to  foretell  from  whence  the  clouds  or  wind  will  come.  If  from  the  North, 
bad  weather  is  likely  to  follow ;  and  if  the  wind  does  not  go  round  to  the 
South,  even  when  it  looks  clear,  the  good  weather  will  not  then  be  of  much 
longer  duration.  The  more  o%^ercast  becomes  the  sky,  and  the  more  it  rains 
and  blows  from  the  North,  the  stronger  it  must  blow  from  the  South  to  clear 
the  heavens.  During  the  warm  months  of  summer,  when  it  does  not  rain 
much  to  refresh  the  earth  and  atmosphere,  the  northerly  wind  Is  suffocating 
for  man  and  animal,  and  the  inhabitants  attribute  baneful  influences  to  it. 
While  it  lasts  the  barometer  is  low,  and  continues  to  fall  as  it  freshens,  which 
may  be  for  three  days  ;  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with  electricity,  and  it  ends 

-nearly  always  with  a  gale,  when  the  wind  veers  to  S.W.,  and  the  equilibrium 

I  is  renewed.  Near  the  full  and  new  moon  there  is  generally  a  breeze  from  the 
i.Et,  with  some  rain  ;  at  other  times  the  wind  continues  from  the  North,  but 
not  so  strong  as  that  from  the  S.E.,  and  with  a  high  temperature.     The  pilots 

tpf  the  Plate  say  that  S.E.  winds  will  prevail  if  the  declination  of  the  moon  is 
southward,  and  North  winds  if  the  dip  of  the  moon  be  northward ;  in  the  Utter 
case,  North  winds  will  nearly  always  go  round  to  N.E.,  if  it  be  dry  weather ; 

I  /but  if  there  be  rain  or  dew,  then  it  is  inclined  to  be  N*  W.    At  times  it  freshens 

I'lip  strong,  accompanied  with  squalls,  and  runs  round  to  S.W.»  clear  weather. 

I  This  wind  brings  a  high  sea,  followed  soon  by  a  caha. 

The  Summer  iSeo^pn  in  Buenos  A^ru, — ^ According  to  the  observations  of 

['JI.  Thoj'on,  of  the  French  na^^,  the  winds  are  lightest  in  these  parts  bom 
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l>ecember  to  March,  and  also  more  regular  than  during  the  other  months  of 
the  year.  It  is  usual  for  the  breeze  to  pass  in  the  evening  to  the  N.E.,  North, 
and  even  N.N.W.,  blowing  strong  from  the  latter  point  in  the  morning,  but 
eventually  running  to  North  or  N.N.E.,  and  subsiding  into  a  calm  about  11 
o'clock ;  in  the  afternoon  it  revives  from  the  East  or  E.S.E.  until  dark,  when 
it  returns  again  to  North.  The  pamperos,  or  S.W.  winds,  are  very  rare  during 
these  times.  In  summer,  as  in  winter,  N.W.  winds  are  warm,  rainy,  and  dis- 
agreeable; whilst  the  South  winds,  after  their  first  stormy  advent,  bring 
bracing  weather  and  a  clear  atmosphere.  Easterly  winds  are  cold  and  wet, 
except  the  sea  breezes  in  summer.  Westerly  winds  give  dry  days  and  agree- 
able weather.  Summer  is  the  worst  time  to  be  in  the  Boads  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
because  the  S.E.  winds  are  generally  fresh  during  the  day,  and  cause  an 
awkward  sea,  rendering  harbour  work  and  communication  with  the  shore 
rather  difficult. 

Winter  Season. — ^The  prevalent  winds  at  the  mouth  of  the  Plate  from  March 
to  September  are  West  and  S.W.,  but  inside  they  are  generally  frT>m  the  fourth 
quarter.  At  this  season,  when  the  weather  is  very  good,  the  wind  goes  round 
with  the  sun  as  in  summer ;  but  this  only  happens  perhaps  once  in  a  fortnight* 
In  general  the  wind  is  from  South  to  East,  or  from  North  to  West,  blowing 
more  or  less  strong  successively  frx>m  these  quarters.  North  winds  bring  rain, 
thunder,  and  lightning.  South  winds  hail,  and  those  from  the  East  heavy  rains. 
If  the  wind  follows  round  with  the  sun,  the  weather  is  settled ;  but  if  it  shifts 
inversely,  then  bad  weather  and  strong  winds  may  be  expected.  Pilot  Vila 
says :  *'  In  winter,  if  the  wind  comes  from  N.E.,  increasing,  and  remaining 
fixed  for  one  or  two  days,  with  thick  weather,  it  is  dangerous  then  to  navigate 
the  river  without  experience,  especially  as  the  islands  and  coasts  at  the  entrance 
cannot  be  made  out,  whilst  the  current  is  setting  in  strong.  After  venting  its 
strength  from  the  second  quarter,  the  wind  passes  to  the  first,  without  ceasing 
to  rain ;  it  remains  there  for  a  day  or  two,  settling  in  the  North  on  the  fourth. 
At  the  time  when  it  enters  this  quarter  there  will  appear  a  black  horizon  from 
the  S.K  to  W.N.W.,  then  a  clear  space  appears,  and  a  strong  pampero  will 
begin  to  blow  on  the  instant,  clearing  the  sky  before  it.  This  wind  continues 
from  S.W.  to  W.S.W.  for  five  or  six  days,  clear  weather  and  light  clouds,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  current  from  the  river  begins  to  set  out  strongly.  The 
pampero  will  be  followed  by  winds  from  the  second  quarter,  which  brings  on 
rain  again ;  before  long  it  shifts  to  the  first  quarter,  and  then  to  the  fourth,  to 
be  followed  again  by  a  furious  pampero,  but  which  will  not  last  long,  and 
brings  settled  weather."  Although  South  winds  are  more  frequent  and  of 
longer  duration  in  wiater  than  in  summer,  and  though  North  winds  generally 
prevail  in  summer,  yet,  at  times,  they  occur  from  the  opposite  direoticma. 
During  winter.  South  winds  are  persistent  storms,  whilst  in  summer  they  are 
shorter,  though  often  strong  and  violent. 

Winter  Season  in  Buenos  Ayres. — In  these  roads  winter  is  preferable  to 
summer,  because  the  common  winds  are  S.W.  to  N. W.,  which  leaves  a  smooth 
river  and  easy  communication.  M.  Thoyon  made  the  following  observations 
on  this  season: — **  The  pamperos  are  more  frequent  from  June  to  October, 
otherwise  there  are  fresh  and  variable  breezes,  with  many  days  of  oalm,  raia 
intervening  between  these  changes.  A  strong  breeze  frt>m  the  East  is  almost 
8.A.O.  3  u 
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'  CDBKEIITS  ftnd  TIDE8.— 'Die  general  mofemato  of  ilie  wotero  is  tho 
La  FlatA  are  greatly  influenced  by  tbe  dtrecdon  and  fiiveo  of  tb«  wiad.  Willi 
iftO  wcfttb^  and  Ugkl  breeaoi  there  ia  aome  degree  of  : 
Tbo  nurath  of  tlie  eatoafy  beifig  vide  aad  sballow,  the 
wben  tli«  wind  in  from  iM^ftward.  and  in  forced  mpidl j  oat  wben  tke  ^ 
tiio  Urid.  Tlic  rnrmtianii  of  the  winds  haTe  aaoh  an  mfiaeoee  on  fjbe  flaofve- 
ftMilta  Cff  the  wftUrif  that  there  is  nearly  alwaya  a  poHibOity  of  fbreacciag'  tbe 

•  ftlt^^ittionii  in  the  wpather,  from  a  daUj  oboerratioii  of  tbe  eureat  mnd  he^xt 
of  the  wfttxT. 

Before  the  windji  from  the  6,E.  and  aeaward  are  felt  on  the  coftst,  the  kF?el 
of  the  river  bcgina  to  riae  at  the  shore  of  Buenoa  Ajres.  For  aeveral  lio«i«t 
and  aomatimoa  Ibr  a  whole  dftj  before  a  pampero,  the  water  is  aeen  ntang  m 

I  the  port  of  Monte  Video.  When  the  cturent  runs  to  the  westward  ftioDg  ^e 
North  cfjost  of  the  La  Plata,  a  N.E.  wind  may  be  expected. 
Bcfort*  iitfirmy  weulher,  or  galea  from  S.W.  or  S.E.^  the  eurrent  seta  into  tbe 
rirer,  und  the  water  rineN  in  a  height  in  proportion  to  the  duratioai  of  the  bad 
weather.  At  times  the  difference  between  high  and  low  rirer  is  as  miieli  m 
20  ft.  Hie  winds  between  N.N*£.  and  W.N.W,  cause  the  riTer  to  fidl  the 
lowest ;  the  down  current  is  then  stronger  along  the  South  coast,  but  it  seldom 
osoeedi  ti  unhn  nn  hour  ;  on  the  North  bank  it  is  inconsiderable.  The  pam« 
peroa  oause  »  rtipid  flow  of  water  in  the  port  of  Monte  Vtdeo«  but  it  does  not 
last  mori!  thjin  3  or  4  hours  from  the  beginning  of  the  gale,  and  is  followed 
quickly  uftrrwdrdii  by  a  strong  ebb,  which  causes  the  Teasels  to  swing  broad- 
side to  tho  wind  nnd  *ett,  and  esi>ecially  along  the  wharres  of  the  town. 

When  thr  wiiiil  in  from  N,E.  for  some  time,  the  waters  flow  to  the  westward 
along  the  North  coaHt,  wlubit  they  are  falling  and  running  to  the  eastward 
along  this  South  coast ;  and  during  the  time  the  wind  remains  between  S.E. 
and  N  JC,  the  current  Aowh  generally  to  the  westward,  beyond  Monte  Video, 
without  much  incrcaning  the  depth  to  that  point,  while  it  611s  up  the  river 
above  tlic  bauk».  With  the  winds  from  N.N.E.  to  W.N.W.,  the  water  (alls 
and  rumi  rapidly  along  the  South  shore  beyond  Indio  Point,  while  it  is  imper- 
oepttble  to  the  northward. 

I  When  galea  from  the  North,  or  winds  from  N.W.  to  East  prevail,  the  river 
falls  a  grout  dual,  and  the  current  runs  to  the  S.E.  and  South  ;  and  when  pam- 
peros prevail*  the  river  rises  and  the  current  flows  to  the  N.W.,  West,  or 
8,W.,  arc  car  ding  to  the  direction  of  the  channels. 
The  movements  of  the  waters  at  Buenos  Ayres  ore  more  regular  than  at  other 
parts  of  the  La  Pkta.     The  flood  here  runs  6"  20'",  and  the  ebb  7"  5*. 

If  the  water  rises  for  a  longer  time  than  the  diiiation  of  a  tide,  in  a  calm  or 
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light  breese  from  N.W.  to  S.W.,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  wind  will  blow 
from  N.E.  to  S.E.,  and  that  it  already  blows  from  that  quarter  at  sea.  The 
mean  rate  of  the  current  is  from  1  to  2  miles  an  hour,  and  it  is  seldom  more 
than  3  miles.  It  has,  however,  been  found  running  to  the  eastward  at  the  rate 
of  5  miles  an  hour,  at  5  miles  W.S.W.  of  Lobos  Isle. 

During  the  months  of  March,  April,  and  May,  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  is  higher 
than  in  the  other  months  of  the  year,  on  account  of  the  rising  of  the  tributary 
rivers,  which  carry  away  whole  trees,  brambles,  and  weeds,  and  which  form 
into  small  masses  like  islets,  sometimes  rather  large,  and  known  by  the  natives 
under  the  name  of  Camalotes. 

Oround  Log. — From  what  has  been  said  of  the  irreg^ularity  of  the  currents 
in  the  La  Plata,  and  the  importance  of  knowing  a  vessel's  position,  it  will  be 
easily  seen  how  useful  the  ground  log  may  be  made,  which  alone  in  the  absence 
of  land,  &c.,  can  indicate  the  strength  and  direction  of  the  current ;  but,  not- 
standing  its  simplicity,  we  fear  it  is  seldom  in  use.  We  cannot  too  strongly 
call  the  attention  of  the  mariner  to  this  subject,  when  the  depth  of  water  will 
admit  of  its  use.  The  very  smallest  line  that  will  haul  in  a  lead  of  5  or  6 
pounds  weight  is  the  best.  The  lead  should  be  rounded,  long,  and  tapered  at 
each  end,  in  order  that  it  should  sink  fast,  and  be  hauled  in  easily. 


The  navigation  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  above  Buenos  Ayres  or  Colonia,  is 
not  given  here,  as  it  is  in  some  degree  complicated,  and  should  be  conducted 
by  an  efficient  pilot. 


II.— THE  COASTS  OF  LA  PLATA  AND  PATAGONIA,  FROM  THE 
RIVER  OF  LA  PLATA  TO  THE  STRAIT  OF  MAGALILA£NS. 

The  Coast  of  the  Pampas^  or  Plains  of  Btienoa  Ayres^  extends  firom  the  River 
Plata  to  the  Rio  Negro,  or  Black  River,  lat.  40**  55 .  It  is  entirely  flat,  and 
destitute  of  harbours.  The  interior  is  one  vast  plain,  mostly  covered  with 
grass  and  clover,  the  food  of  millions  of  homed  cattle  and  wild  horses.  The 
maritime  part  next  the  sea  has  been  called  by  the  Spaniards  El  Pay  del  Diablo, 
or  the  Devil's  Country ;  yet  the  coast  may  be  approached  with  safety,  as  the 
soundings  are  regular. 

Patagonia  extends  from  the  Rio  Negro  to  the  Strait  of  Magalhaens,  and  is 
divided  into  Eastern  and  Western  Patagonia  by  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes. 

Tierra  del  Puego  takes  in  all  the  islands  southward  of  the  Strait  of  Magal- 
haens (including  Staten  Island),  as  far  as  the  Diego  Ramirez  Islets. 

The  country  inhabited  by  the  Patagonians  is  open,  and,  generally  speaking, 
rather  level,  with  occasional  hills,  and  some  extensive  ranges  of  level-topped 
heights  (steppes).  There  are  very  few  trees,  and  water  is  scarce.  The  eye 
wanders  over  an  apparently  boundless  extent  of  parched,  yellow-looking,  semi- 
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desert,  where  rain  seldom  falLi,  and  the  sky  is  almost  alwa^'s  dear.     During  i 
few  d&ys  in  each  year,  or  perhaps  at  intcrvola  of  two  or  three  years,  the  rain'' 
pours  down  in  torrents*     The  heats  of  summer  are  Tery  great ;  but  in  winter, 
though  the  days  are  not  cold,  the  6-osts  at  night  ane  seyere ;  and  at  all ' 
of  tbe  year,  in  the  daytime,  strong  winds  sweep  over  the  plains. 

On  tlie  coast  of  the  Indian  country,  and  Patagonia,  to  the  southward^  the 
is  hardly  a  single  place  of  trade,  Patagones  on  the  Rio  Negro  being  the  prin- 
cipal. The  whole  is  occupied  by  various  nomadic  or  wandering  tribes,  and  the 
southern  jMut  i^  under  a  cold  and  cheerless  climate*  The  latter  was  discovered 
in  1519,  by  Fernando  Magalhaens,  who  first  passed  through  the  strait  which 
bears  his  name. 

The  aborigines  are  a  tall  and  extremely  stout  race  of  men.    Their  bodies  \ 
bulky,  their  heads  and  features  large,  but  their  hands  and  feet  are  small.  The 
limbs  arc  neither  so  muscular  nor  so  large  boned  as  their  height  and  apparent^ 
bulk  would  induce  one  to  suppose;  they  are  rounder  and  smoother  than  those 
of  whit©  men.     Their  colour  is  a  rich  reddish  brown,  rather  darker  than  that 
of  copper,  yet  not  so  dark  as  good  mahogany. 

Nothing  is  worn  upon  tlie  head  except  tlieir  rough,  lank,  and  coarse  black 
hair,  which  is  tied  above  the  temples  by  a  fillet  of  plaited  or  twisted  sinews^ 
A  large  mantle,  made  of  skins  sewed  together,  loosely  gathered  about  them, 
hanging  from  the  shoulders  to  the  ancles,  adds  so  much  to  the  bulkinesa  of  their 
appearance,  that  one  ought  not  to  wonder  at  their  having  been  called  gigantic. 
Among  200  or  300  natives  of  Fuio^onia,  scarcely  half  a  dozen  men  are  seen 
whose  height  is  under  5  feet  9  or  10  inches  ;  the  women  are  proportionally  tall ; 
there  are  also  among  tbeir  nuinlxT  many  who  are  slight  and  of  low  stature* 

Accordiiig  to  Lieut.  Mtiftters,  R.N.,  there  are  three  distinct  tribes,  differing 
both  in  language  and  appearance,  viz,,  the  Tehuelches  or  Patagonians,  the 
Pampas,  and  the  Manzaneros,  the  whole  popuhition  numbering  about  3,000. 

The  north-caslem  portion  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  is  a  better  country  than 
Fatagouia.  The  woody  mounluiiis  of  the  south- western  islands  are  succeeded 
towards  the  N.E,  diKlrict,  by  liills  of  moderate  height,  partially  wooded; 
northward  of  which  are  level  expanses  almost  fiee  ftom  wood,  but  covered 
with  heritage  adripted  to  the  pasturage  of  cattle. 

The  climate  ia  a  mean  between  the  extreme  of  wetness  and  drought,  which 
are  so  much  fflt  by  the  neighbouring  regions. 

The  Tekeeuica,  natives  of  the  south-ea«^tem  portion  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  are 
low  in  stature,  ill-looking,  and  badly  proportioned.  Their  colour  is  that  of  very 
old  mahogany,  or  rather  between  dark  copper  and  bronze «  The  trunk  of  the 
body  is  large  in  proportion  to  their  cramped  and  rather  crooked  limbs.  Their 
rough,  coarse,  and  extiemely  dirty  black  hair  half  hides,  yet  heightens,  a 
villainous  exp revision  of  the  worst  description  of  savage  features. 

The  Yacana-kunny,  natives  of  the  north-eastern  portion  of  Tiena  del 
Fuego,  resemble  the  Patagonians  in  colour,  stature,  and,  excepting  boots,  in 
clothing.  The  J  seem  to  be  now  much  in  the  condition  in  which  the  Patago* 
nians  mu3*t  have  been  before  they  had  horses.  With  their  dogs,  with  bowa 
and  arrows,  balls  {bolas\  slings,  lances,  and  dubs,  they  kill  guanacoea,  ostriches, 
birds,  and  seals. 

The  name*  of  Patagonia  and  Tierra  del  Fuego  were  given  by  Magalhaens, 
the  first,  probably,  from  *♦  patagones,'*  meaning  vcr^^  large  feet,  referring  to 
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the  Indians ;  and  the  second  from  the  numerous  fires  seen  upon  that  land  at 
night. 

For  a  lengthened  and  very  interesting  account  of  the  people,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Capt.  FitzRoy's  work,  '*  Voyages  of  the  Adventure  and  Beagle^'' 
Vol.  XL,  chaps,  vii.,  viii.,  and  ix. ;  also  to  the  work  of  G.  C.  Musters,  Esq., 
**  A  Year's  Wandering  in  Patagonia."     (See  note  on  page  522.) 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COAST. 

On  the  northern  shore  of  the  Plata  there  is  a  sprinkling  of  hills  of  a 
gigantic  structure,  scattered  amidst  extensive  plains ;  while,  on  the  South,  or 
right  bank,  there  is  neither  a  hill,  rock,  nor  even  a  stone.  So  low  is  the  land 
between  Point  Piedras  and  Cape  San  Antonio,  that  around  the  great  Bay  of 
Sanboronbon  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  say  where  the  water  ends,  or  the  coast 
line  begins.  Each  difference,  of  even  a  foot,  in  the  height  of  the  water,  makes 
a  change  of  cables'  lengths,  if  not  of  miles,  in  the  position  of  the  limiting  line 
between  water  and  land.  In  consequence,  it  is  very  dangerous  for  ships  to 
approach  that  shore ;  and  although  the  bottom  is  in  many  places  soft,  often 
extremely  deep  mud,  there  are  other  spaces  in  which  hard  lumps  of  tosca  (a 
species  of  friable  compact  sandstone)  are  found,  almost  as  injurious  to  a  ship's 
bottom  as  actual  rock.  Admiral  FitzRoy  continues, — ^''  I  am  not  aware  that 
there  is  any  granite  on  the  South  side  of  the  River  Plata  near  the  shore ;  and 
although  the  name  *'  Piedras '  would  incline  one  to  suppose  there  are  rocks  or 
stones  near  it,  I  could  only  find  toaca.** 

Point  Piedras,  is  low,  very  difficult  of  recognition,  and  should  be  ap- 
proached with  the  utmost  caution.  A  few  stunted  trees  were  visible  at  a 
small  distance  from  the  shore. 

Fiedrae  Bank,  a  dangerous  shoal,  extends  about  7  miles  to  the  East,  and  15 
miles  southward  of  the  point  It  consists  of  ftand  and  '*  tosca,"  as  above 
stated,  in  its  northern  part.  Within  its  limits  the  lead  cannot  be  trusted,  the 
bottom  being  uneven. 

From  CAPE  SAIT  AHTOVIO,  before  described,  to  Medano  Faint,  a  dis- 
tance of  42  miles  to  the  southward,  the  coast  is  of  a  light  colour,  low  and 
sandy.  Occasionally  straggling  bushes,  or  patches  of  rough  grass,  are  seen* 
Sand-hills,  between  20  and  40  ft.  in  height,  begin  to  show  themselves  10  miles 
to  the  southward  of  Rasa  Point,  gradually  increasing  in  number  and  height 
as  they  approach  Medano  Point,  near  which  they  rise  to  about  100  ft.  above 
the  sea. 

Medano  Bank  is  an  extensive  and  dangerous  shoal,  stretching  6  miles  sea- 
ward from  Medano  Point  At  any  time,  even  in  fine  weather,  it  is  prudent  to 
give  this  shoal  a  wide  berth,  as  at  3  or  4  miles  from  the  shore  there  are  patches 
of  not  more  than  2  fathoms. 

About  Medano  Point  the  land  is  higher  than  to  the  northward  or  to  the 
southward,  a  range  of  hills  extending  inland  to  the  N.W.  From  Medano 
Point,'  for  a  distance  of  60  miles,  to  the  narrow  isthmus  between  the  sea  and  the 
lagoon  called  Mar  Chiquito,  the  coast  is  lower  than  near  Medano  Point ;  but 
it  has  a  similar  appearance,  sand-hills,  with  a  few  patches  of  verdure,  being 
the  only  objects  on  which  the  eye  can  rest    These  sand-hills,  and  the  coast 
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near  tbem,  have  a  whiter  look  thaa  those  to  the  northward  of  the  point 
approaching  this  part,  there  b  no  danger  while  at  a  reaaox^bte  distance  from 
the  fthore,  but  it  is  as  well  not  to  go  nearer  than  3  milea* 

From  the  spot  where  the  Mar  Chiquito  sometimes  overflows  the  land  rises, 
and  is  no  longer  sandy.  A  low  range  of  cliffs,  firora  20  to  30  ft,  in  height,  is 
surmounted  by  a  rising  ground,  of  which  the  highest  part  is  aboat  80  ft*  above 
the  sea.  Pasture  land  now  meets  the  eye.  On  the  high  ground  near  which 
is  the  E§ia»cia  de  la  Loberia  Chica  (Small  Seal  Farm),  thousands  of  fine  cattle 
may  aometimea  be  seen  feeding. 

CAPE  C0RRIENTE8.  17  miles  farther  to  the  S.W.,  is  a  high  and  rather 
bold  headland,  the  south-eastern  extremity  of  a  range  of  hills  running  nearly 
East  and  West.  The  Sierra  Tandil  and  Sierra  Vulcan  form  part  of  this 
range.  Near  the  sea  they  slope  away  gradually,  and  are  ended  by  broken 
rocky  shore.  There  is  a  bare  sandy  place  on  the  East  side  of  the  cape« 
around  the  upper  part  of  which  the  green  turf  has  so  regular  an  edge  that  it 
appears  artificially  cut ;  and  aU  the  higher  part  of  the  cape  ia  covered  by 
smooth  green  turf,  without  either  trees  or  bushes-  The  highest  part  ia  120  ft. 
aboTc  the  sea* 

Half  a  mile  northward  of  the  cape  is  a  little  bay,  where  a  boat  may  land  in 
fine  weather.  The  southern  side  of  the  bay  is  bounded  by  the  rising  ground 
of  the  caf)e ;  the  northern  by  the  cliffy  shore  under  the  Estancia.  A  veaael 
may  anchor  in  this  bay  during  oif-shore  winds,  in  5  to  10  fathoms  water,  orer 
clean  sandy  bottom ;  but  with  easterly  winds  of  any  strength  a  heaiy  swell 
would  set  in,  and  render  the  anchorage  unsafe. 

MogohM  Point  is  6  miles  South  of  Cape  Corrientes,  and  takes  its  name 
(corn-stacks)  from  several  peaked  sand-hills  Uke  com -stacks,  Andres  Hetid^ 
the  next  point,  is  the  S*^V^.  extremity  of  a  range  of  high,  bold  cliHs;  beyond 
it  the  shore  is  low,  sandy,  and  rocky.  The  bay  between  it  and  Mogotes  Head 
should  not  be  eiitered  by  ship  or  boat,  as  it  has  many  sunken  rocks,  causing 
blind  breakers  at  sudden  intervals.  From  Andres  Head  to  Hemiene^  Pointy 
12  miles  to  the  southward,  the  coast  is  rugged,  and  from  30  to  80  ft.  high» 
and  has  neither  shelter  nor  anchorage  for  a  ship.  Hence  to  Asuncion  Point 
and  Mount  Ilermoso,  nearly  190  miles  to  the  westward,  the  coast  has  a 
similar  appearance,  and  is  equally  tmfit  to  approach.  Asuncion  Point,  a  pro- 
jecting sand-hill  130  ft.  high,  is  difficult  to  distinguish,  even  on  this  imvarying 
coast. 

If  a  vessel  should  anchor  near  any  part  of  this  coast,  it  is  probable  that  she 
will  lo»e  or  break  her  anchor  in  endeavouring  to  weigh.  Hard  tosca,  full  of 
holes,  receives  the  anchor  in  most  places.  In  one  week  the  Beagle  broke 
three  anchors  during  rather  fine  weather.  By  heaving  nearly  up  and  down, 
and  waiting  several  minutes  before  attempting  to  weigh  the  anchor,  the  to^a 
will  probably  crack  or  crumble,  and  give  way  before  the  steady  strain  of  the 
anchor ;  but  if  a  sudden,  forcible  strain  is  applied,  the  anchor  or  cable  will 
give  way  sooner  thaa  the  tosca. 

BABIA  BLAHCA  lies  at  the  western  extremity  of  the  coast  just  described. 
Cftptain  (afterwards  Admiral)  FitzRoy  here  found  the  water  much  discoloured. 
Mount  Hermoso  is  a  little  hill,  about  140  ft.  above  the  sea,  lying  near  the  head 
of  the  bay ;  on  this  low  coast  it  is  somewhat  remarkable,  as  being  the  only 
peaked  hill  close  to  tlie  water,  and  having  under  it  a  low,  cliffy  point,  the 
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only  one  thereabouts.    Near  it  is  a  roadstead,  at  the  head  of  Blanca  Bay,  close 
to  the  eotrance  of  Port  Belgrano,  but  diyided  from  it  by  a  bank. 

The  Sierra  Ventana,  a  high  mountain,  3,500  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  still 
more  remarkable  from  its  lying  in  this  low  country,  is  to  the  northward  of  the 
Bahia  Blanca.  It  is  called  by  the  country  people  (Gktuchos)  Monte  Hermoso, 
or  beautiful,  from  its  fine  and  striking  appearance,  but  the  term  is  now 
restricted  to  the  little  mount  before  mentioned.  A  good  bearing  (astro- 
nomical, if  possible)  of  the  Sierra  Ventana,  and  the  latitude  of  the  ship,  will 
fix  her  position  with  certainty. 

The  deep  bight  formed  by  the  sudden  change  in  the  direction  of  the  coast 
on  each  side  of  Bahia  Blanca  is  called  the  Rincon  (comer).  Generally  speak- 
ing, it  is  shallow.  Throughout  the  space,  within  the  depth  of  20  fitthoms, 
there  is  anchorage  with  North  and  West  winds,  which  are  the  most  prevalent. 
In  the  Rincon,  and  along  the  coast  to  the  eastward  and  southward,  the  bottom 
is  invariably  sand,  or  sand  mixed  with  broken  sheUs  or  gravel,  but  its  quality 
is  very  different  in  different  situations,  and  requires  great  attention,  whether 
for  anchorage  or  for  avoiding  the  numerous  and  very  dangerous  sand-banks. 
On  and  near  the  banks  the  sand  is  always  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  very  fine, 
and  generally  \mmixed  with  other  substances,  except  sometimes  bits  of  shdls. 
On  this  ground  the  recovery  of  an  anchor  is  always  very  doubtful,  as  most 
of  the  banks  are  of  tosca,  covered  by  this  dark  brown  sand  or  pulveriaed 
tosca.  In  the  offing,  over  very  soft  ground,  the  sand  is  speckled,  or  black 
and  white,  rather  fine  generally ;  when  coarse,  it  is  mixed  with  gravel ; 
broken  shells  are  also  frequent.  With  these  last  soundings  the  seaman  may 
be  certain  that  he  is  out  of  danger  frT>m  a  shoal,  and  that  he  may  drop  an 
anchor  with  confidence. 

PORT  BEIORAHO  is  at  the  head  of  Blanca  Bay,  and  is  the  first  harbour 
southward  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata.  It  is  an  excellent  and  extensive  harbour ; 
the  channel  to  it,  in  a  W.N.W.  direction,  is  deep  enough  for  any  ship,  and  a 
soft  muddy  bottom.  The  land  around  is  exceedingly  low,  and  the  ground  is 
covered  with  saline  deposits.  From  the  land  being  so  low,  the  water  being 
intersected  by  banks,  and  having  so  few  marks,  it  is  very  difficult  of  access ; 
and  no  place  can  offer  less  that  is  agreeable  to  the  eye,  especially  when  the 
tide  is  out,  and  much  of  the  banks  show  above  water.  A  succession  of 
similar  inlets,  indenting  a  half-drowned  coast,  extend  hence,  almost  to  the 
Bio  Negro ;  and  although  the  dangers  are  numerous,  tides  strong,  banks 
muddy,  and  very  steep-to,  and  the  shores  everywhere  low,  the  intervening 
ports  are  safe  and  likely  to  be  useful.  They  are  Falsa  Bay^  Oreen  Bay^ 
Brightman  Inlet,  Union  Bay,  and  San  Bias  Inlet.  The  climate  of  Port 
Belgrano  is  delightful,  and  healthy  to  the  utmost  degree,  notwithstanding 
such  extensive  fiats,  half  covered  with  water,  and  so  many  large  mud-banks. 
Perhaps  the  tides,  which  rise  from  8  to  12  ft.,  and  run  2  or  8  knots  an  hour, 
tend  to  purify  the  air ;  indeed,  as  the  whole  inlet  is  of  salt  water,  there  may 
be  no  cause  for  such  effects,  as  would  be  expected  in  similar  situations  near 
fresh  water. 

AryentinOy  the  Buenos  Ayrean  settlement  and  fort,  lies  some  distance 
beyond  Port  Belgrano,  in  the  midst  of  a  level  country,  watered  by  several 
brooks,  and  much  of  it  thickly  covered  with  a  kind  of  trefoil.  It  was  com- 
menced in  1828,  as  an  advanced  post,  and  has  not  made  much  progress  since. 
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llie  most  ierioufl  objection  to  the  locality,  m  an  agricultural,  or  even  as  a 
mere  grazing  district,  is  the  want  of  rain.  Two  or  three  years  sonietimea 
pass  without  more  than  a  slight  shower.  Good  fresh  water  may  generally  be 
obtained^  independent  of  the  few  running  streams,  by  digging  wells  between 
4  and  10  ft.  deep.  There  is  but  little  firewood.  Deer  and  other  game  are 
numerous,  and  fish  swarm  in  the  creeks.  Fre^h  beet  may  be  proctired  at 
the  fort. 

Palsa  Bay  is  an  extenstre  and  dreary  waste,  surrounded  by  sand-banlu, 
and  neither  land  nor  landmarks  can  be  seen  until  a  vessel  is  within  the  banks, 
and  then  they  are  not  wanted.  The  same  remarks,  as  to  the  banks  and  the 
paasages  between  them,  apply  here  as  to  Bahia  Blanea,  and  to  Green  Bay  and 
Brightmon  Inlet,     It  is  high  water  at  Falsa  Bay  at  S^  SO". 

To  the  South  and  West  of  Falsa  Bay  the  Lahrrinto  ShoaU  extend  to  the 
8.E.  from  Ariadne  Island  to  lat,  39^  27'.  They  are  nearly  all  tmder  water; 
the  outermost  and  most  dangerous  is  the  Paz  Banh  of  4  ft*  water.  Ah  the 
land  is  in  sight,  it  is  not  difficult  to  avoid  it  in  daylight.  Laherinto  or  Zfoby^ 
rtnth  Head  \&  a  perpendicular  bluff,  40  f\.  high,  appiutsntly  a  termination  of 
the  shore  on  the  South  side  of  Brightman  Inlet. 

Green  Batf  is  beset  with  shoals  in  the  interior,  though  the  entrance  looks 
aomewhat  tempting.  If  necessary  to  enter,  take  low  water,  and  keep  close  to 
Green  Bank,  and  anchor  to  the  North  of  the  narrow  passage  off  the  East  end 
of  Green  Island,  with  the  peaked  hillocks  bearing  W.  by  S,  southerly.  The 
flood  tide  seta  across  the  entrance,  not  into  it.  It  ia  high  water  at  5*"  10", 
full  and  change;  springs  rise  12  ft.,  neaps  8  ft. 

A  vessel  approaching  Brifjhhnan  InUt^  with  a  view  to  anchoring,  should 
not  go  to  the  northward  of  lat.  39^*  30'.  Still  more  South  will  be  safer,  as  to  ^ 
the  North  of  it  i^  dangerous,  while  South  it  is  quite  free  from  outlying  dangers. 
There  is  abundance  of  game  on  Green  Island,  and  good  water  may  be  got  by 
digging  wells  about  8  ft.  deep  on  Green  Island.  Fuel  in  abundance  may  be 
got  on  the  main  land. 

Eiver  Colorado* — The  mouth  of  this  river,  which  will  admit  vessels  not 
drawing  more  than  7  ft.,  lies  24  i  miles  South  from  Labyrinth  Head,  the  coaat  , 
between  being  low,  but  quite  free  from  dangers.     The  bar  at  the  entrance^  i 
and  the  banks  within,  are  cons  tan  tly  shifting.     Union  Bay,  7  miles  southward  < 
of  the  Colorado,  will   suit  vessels  drawing  less  than  17  ft.     In  smooth  water 
and  fair  wind  a  larger  ship  might  enter,  but  the  depth  of  15  or  16  ft,  is  usually 
draught  enough. 

BAM  BLAS  BAY,  to  the  southward  of  the  low  islands  and  extensive  sand- 
banks of  Anegada  Bay^  is  no  place  for  a  ship  to  enter,  unless  under  favourable  ] 
circumstances  of  weather,  wind,  and  tide.  It  is  decidedly  dangerous  with 
south-easter,  because  there  is  then  a  sea  on  the  banks  outside  which  confuses  J 
the  pilot's  eye,  and  prevents  his  distinguishing  the  proper  channel ;  besides 
which,  thick  weather,  if  not  ruin,  b  tlie  general  accompaniment  to  that  wind. 
In  the  middle  of  the  entrance  to  San  Bias  Bay  is  a  rock,  with  8  ft.  least  water 
on  it,  which  is  very  dangerous.  The  extreme  dryness  of  the  place  causes 
great  injury  to  shipping,  and  something  at  the  bottom  acts  chemically  on  the 
iron  cables,  and  corrodes  them  in  a  surprisingly  short  time.  An  English  oak- 
Ijuilt  ship  was  rendered  unsca worthy  by  being  moored  for  four  months  hereti 
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and  the  cables  were  reduced  one-third  in  size.     Fresh  water  maj  be  procured 
from  the  wells,  and  wood  and  provisions  from  the  inhabitants. 

Between  San  Bias  and  the  Kiver  Negro  the  stream  of  tide  beg^ins  to  set 
northward  at  half  flood,  and  continues  to  run  in  that  direction  until  half 
ebb.  Off  Raza  Point  it  is  high  water  at  noon,  on  full  and  change ;  tides  rise 
12  feet 

RIO  HE6R0. — In  coming  from  the  eastward  for  Bio  Negro,  the  navigator 
should  endeavour  to  make  the  land  in  about  the  parallel  of  40*^  52'  S.,  long. 
62^  15',  when  he  will  first  see  Point  Raza,  which  will  be  readilj  known  bj 
three  remarkable  hummocks.  After  approaching  to  within  about  3  miles  of 
this  point,  he  has  to  steer  S.  W.  toward  Rio*  Negro,  taking  care  not  to  come 
into  less  than  6  or  8  fiithoms  of  water,  with  a  sandy  bottom.  The  shore  is  a 
continuation  of  low  sand-hills,  interspersed  with  heath  and  brushwood,  until 
you  approach  the  river,  where  the  hillocks  become  more  elevated,  and  are 
composed  of  clear  white  sand,  lying  in  ridges  or  undulations  like  the  waves  of 
the  ocean. 

The  mouth  of  the  Rio  Negro  is  situated  in  41''  4'  S.,  and  62''  44'  W.  The 
river  is  supposed  to  rise  at  the  foot  of  the  Andes,  whence  it  runs  generally  in 
an  easterly  direction  towards  the  sea.  Its  width  at  the  mouth  is  about  2 
miles,  but  it  rapidly  narrows ;  and  at  the  town  of  Patagones,  only  16  miles 
from  its  embouchure,  it  is  about  450  yards.  It  doea  not  decrease  much  un 
width  above  the  town  for  the  next  20  miles ;  but  it  is  entirely  unfit  for  navir 
gation,  even  fcur  the  smallest  class  of  merchant  vessels,  beyond  4  miles  above 
Patagones. 

The  river  is  full  of  small  islands  and  banks,  the  latter  generally  of  sand. 
H&e  former,  when  at  all  elevated,  which  is  rare,  are  valuable  for  agricultural 
purposes,  as  the  soil  upon  them  is  rich,  and  the  proximity  of  water  renders  it 
moister  than  along  the  banks  of  the  riv^  and  elsewhere.  They  are,  how- 
ever, generally  flat,  and  are  partially  if  not  totally  inundated  every  high  tidq. 
There  are  eight  hours  ebb  and  four  hours  flood  tide.  The  current  down  tl^ 
river  is  very  strong. 

Floods  occur  twice  during  the  year — once  in  December  or  January,  pcoar 
^ioned  by  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  Andes ;  the  other  in  June  or  July^ 
caused  by  heavy  rains  in  the  interior.  The  siunmer  floods,  when  very  stroiigf 
do  much  injury  to  the  cattle  and  crops  along  the  banks.  They  are,  l^Qwev^, 
usually  considered  by  the  inhabitants,  e^>ecially  if  they  occur  early  in  thp 
season,  to  be  of  great  importance  and  benefit,  as  they  bring  th^  only  wa^e^ 
they  can  depend  upon  to  moisten  the  parphed  landt  and  render  it  fit  for 
cultivation. 

The  Rio  Negro  is  a  bar  river.  The  bar  is  situated  about  4^  milcf  frop  the 
entrance,  and  is  exceedingly  dangerous  to  vessels  passing  over  it.  There  up 
as  many  as  six  channels  by  which  the  wateir  of  the  river  discharges  itself  into 
the  sea.  Three  of  them  have  sufficient  depth  to  allow  vessels  dn^wiog  ll^* 
of  water  to  pass  safely  over ;  and  o|ie  has  water  for  vessel^  4r^wing  only  9  ft.; 
the  two  others  are  of  little  depth,  and  are  continually  shifting. 

Vessels  drawing  as  much  as  14  or  16  ft.  have  occasionally  passed  and 
repassed  the  bar,  but  it  is  considered  highly  dangerous,  and  can  only  be 
,  accomplished  at  peculiarly  favourable  periods ;  but  no  vessel  drawing  more 
S.A.O.  8  X      . 
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ihiin  II  ft.  of  water  should  attempt  to  enter  the  nver,  and  not  then  aniens  ' 
local  pilot,  who  resides  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  is  on  board. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  remembered,  that  though  Ycssels  drawing  as  much  i 
14  fL  would  be  able  to  cross  the  bar  and  enter  the  riYer,  after  a  tm 
Bouth-^easterlj  or  easterly  gales,  yet  the  wind  necessary  to  enable  you  to  kav^ 
it  would  have  an  opposite  effect,  and  would  lessen  the  depth  considerablj ; 
therefore,  if  a  vessel  drawing  much  water  should  ever  be  taken  into  the  river^ 
it  is  a  great  chance  if  ever  she  leaves  it  again. 

The  bar  and  the  numerous  sands  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  are  composed  &t^ 
quicksand,  and  their  position  is  continually  shifting ;  therefore  no  plan,  how- 
ever accurately  surveyed,  can  be  depended  upon  for  more  than  a  few  nKnt 
The  local  pilot  has  two  landmarks  fixed  on  the  North  bank  at  the  entrance  i 
the  river,  to  assist  him  in  bringing  vessels  through  the  channels,  but  he 
obliged  to  change  their  position  frequently^  especially  af^er  a  severe  gale 
heavy  floods. 

Many  places  that  were  dry  land  a  few  years  since  are  now  coTered  witli . 
water,  and  rio#  pena.    8oc»i  after  the  first  settlement  was  formed,  a  Hght- 
house  was  built  on  the  North  bank  of  the  river ;  its  site  is  now  entirely 
covered  by  the  sea. 

There  are  many  flat  shoals  and  banks  in  the  river  between  the  mouth  and 
the  town  of  Carmen ;  they  are  composed  of  sand,  and  in  some  places,  on  the 
North  side  of  the  river,  of  sandstone,  rcndexing  the  navigation  of  the  river 
dangerous  to  strangers.  There  is,  however,  a  local  pilot  paid  by  the  Bn 
Ayrean  government.  This  person  has  orders  to  board  a  vessel  before  < 
the  bar.  Previous  to  the  appointment  of  any  regular  pilot,  many  vessels 
lost  on  the  bar  and  in  the  river ;  indeed,  its  banks  and  the  whole  coast  1 
miles  on  each  side  of  the  mouth  were  strewed  with  wrecks. 

Patagonei,  or  ^  Carmen,  sittiatcd  in  a  bend  of  the  Rio  Negro,  18  miles 
Bom  its  mouth,  is  built  on  either  shore  of  the  river,  here  about  450  yards 
wide*  The  principal  part  of  the  town  is  at  present  on  the  North  side  of  the  ■ 
river,  although  the  new  settlement  of  El  Merced,  on  the  South  side,  threatens 
eventually  to  rival  it.  Ferry  boats  ply  between  the  two  towns.  On  the 
North  side  of  the  river  is  a  pier,  constructed  for  the  use  of  the  steamer  which 
joximeyB  between  Buenos  Avres^and  this  port.  El  Carmen  is  built  on  the 
side  of  a  hill,  od  which  is  situated  a  conspicuoos  fort,  built  by  Viedma,  who 
founded  this  colony  in  1779.  In  1832  the  population  of  Patagones 
estimated  at  800 ;  in  1870  Mr.  Musters  estimated  it  at  2,000  ♦ 

It  is  high  water  at  the  bar,  on  the  days  of  new  and  full  moon,  at  IP  15*  ; 
and  the  water  there  rises  11  ft.  on  the  spring  tides,  and  8  ft  on  the  neape| 
but  when  the  wind  blows  strongly  from  the  S,E.  the  tide  rises  from  12  to  I4I 
feet 

Along  the  coast  is  a  regular  tide  of  of  6  hours  flood  and  6  hours  ebb  ;  httt 
the  flood  tide  inclines  rather  towards  the  shore,  about  N.K.  by  N.,  at  the  rate 
of  2  or  3  miles  an  hour*     Consequently,  in  entering  the  Rio  NegTO»  particular 


•  For  sa  iDterestiag  accouil  of  PatigoDoi.  9%di  "  At  Home  with  tKe  Patngoniaiii :  a 
Tear'i  Wsaderings  over  Uatroddfio  Gioa»d,  from  the  Straits  of  H«g«llan  to  tlis  B19 
>fegro^''    By  Qsofge  Chswoitk  MoAien.     London;  John  Mumy,  1871* 
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attention  must  be  paid  to  the  currents  and  tides,  which  set  sti^ongly  to  the 
N.E.  round  the  Point  de  Maine,  or  outer  point 

Tho  Bio  Negro  separates  the  Provinces  of  La  Plata  from  Patagonia. 

OULF  of  SAH  XATIAS,  or  8t  Matthias  Bay«— From  Rio  Negro  the 
coast  trends  westerly  for  about  100  miles,  whence  it  sweeps  south-easterly  in 
a  broad  semi-circle,  terminating  in  a  peninsula,  which  projects  to  the  N.E.t 
thus  forming  the  extensive  Gulf  of  San  Matias. 

The  north-eastern  side  of  the  gulf  is  formed  by  the  South  Barranca  range 
of  hills,  whidi  extend  from  the  Bio  Negro  to  Belen  Bluff,  being  highest 
(about  300  ft.)  near  Belcn  Bluff.  Thence  nearly  to  Bermeja  Head,  the  low 
land  above  and  inshore  of  the  cliffb  is  extremely  leveL  Near  Bermefa  Head 
(sometimes,  but  erroneously,  called  Cape  Two  Sisters)  there  are  hummocks 
and  irregular  hills  nearly  covered  with  rough  verdure.  At  the  N.E.  part  of 
these  considerable  heights  are  two  small  peaks  standing  over  two  peculiar 
cli£&.  Off  all  this  coast,  and  in  all  other  parts  of  San  Matias  Gulf,  the  sea 
appears  to  be  clear  of  all  danger. 

Port  San  Antonio,  at  the  head  of  the  gulf;  is  the  best  place  on  the  coast  fbr 
a  large  ship  in  want  of  repair,  although  in  an  out-of-the-way  situation.  In 
Etcandido  Creek  the  keel  of  a  large  ship  may  be  examined,  die  rise  of  tide 
being  24  to  32  ft.  No  fresh  provisions,  except  game  and  fish,  can  be  pro- 
cured. In  approaching  Port  San  Antonio  firom  the  south-eastward.  Direction 
Hill  and  the  Fort  Hill  will  be  first  seen ;  if  firom  the  South,  the  Fort  is  seen 
soonest,  a  more  singular  resemblance  to  a  regular  fortification  it  would  be 
difficult  to  form.  Direciion  Hill  is  5^0  ft.  high,  and  three  small  hummocks 
dose  together  are  seen  on  its  summit. 

The  entrance  to  the  port  is  much  exposed  to  S.E.  winds ;  at  such  times  it 
would  be  imprudent  to  approach  it  without  a  probabili^  <xf  speedily  entering 
it,  as  you  would  be  embayed,  and  have  to  contend  with  a  heavy,  rolling  sea. 
On  each  side  of  the  entrance  is  a  bank  partly  dry  at  low  water,  and  very  steep 
at  the  edges.  For  entering,  keep  Direction  Hill  W.N.W.  until  the  fort  bears 
S.  by  W.,  when  you  will  see  the  hummock  oo  Yillarino  Point  bearing 
N.  by  £.,  and  the  Nipple  Hill  (a  hill  600  ft  high,  oo  the  range  of  down-like 
heights  North  of  the  port)  showing  over  it  on  the  same  bearing.  With  these 
bearings  on,  steer  about  North,  allowing  for  tide,  so  as  to  keep  the  Nipple 
just  open  of  the  West  extremi^  of  Yillarino  Point,  whidi  is  low  and  sand^, 
with  a  few  verdant  hummocks  on  it,  until  you  are  half  a  mile  fixnn  that  part 
of  the  point,  when  you  may  go  by  the  eye  close  to  the  East  Bank,  round  the 
point  to  the  berth  most  convenient.  It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at 
10^  45* ;  the  rise  of  the  tide  depends  much  on  the  wind,  being  generally  be- 
tween 3  and  5  fathoms. 

The  Tide  Raeee  near  and  in  the  Gulf  of  San  Matias  axe  remarkable.  Ad- 
miral FitzRoy  says :  '*  On  the  6th  of  Biay,  1833,  while  returning  from  San 
Jos6  to  the  River  Negro,  our  little  vessel  got  into  a  ripple,  which  did  not 
break,  but  had  almost  the  appearance  of  a  whirlpool.  There  was  a  short» 
hollow  swell,  and  an  irregular  moticm  in  every  direction,  exactly  like  the 
boiling  of  a  pot  <m  a  great  scale.  Here  again  they  would  touch  no  bottom 
with  50  fethoms  of  line  and  a  heavy  lead.  These  races  and  ripplings  in  such 
deep  water  about  the  peninsula  of  San  Joe6  are  very  remarkable ;  chiefly 
because  there  are  none  such  on  any  other  part  of  the  coast." 
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The  tide  races  are  lees  formidable  within  the  bay  than  off  Point  Norte,  at 
oiiti^ide. 

Fort  Sui  Joief,  on  the  South  side  of  the  bay,  is  a  borreii  and  desolate 
place,  without  wood  or  fresh  water,  and  too  large  for  a  harbour.  On  each 
side  of  the  port  are  bold  cliffy  headwinds,  w  ith  deep  water  to  seaward ;  but  i 
ahoal  ledge  runs  from  one  to  the  other  under  water.  The  tide  stream  rushes 
into  and  out  of  it  in  a  violent  manner,  especially  when  opposed  by  wind  ;  but 
after  the  narrow  part  of  the  entrance  is  passed,  aU  egitatian  of  the  water 
ceases,  except  what  may  be  caused  hy  wind.  That  it  is  too  large  for  a  bar* 
bour,  there  was  proof  at  the  time  of  the  Beagle' »  vbit,  for  they  found  the 
wreck  of  a  small  vessel  at  the  N.E.  part  of  the  port,  which  bad  been  driven 
from  her  anchors  and  totally  lost,  though  she  was  lying  in  a  land-locked  bay, 
or  rather  gulf,  It  is  high  water  in  the  entrance,  on  full  and  change,  at  10*; 
rifle,  35  feet. 

From  the  East  side  of  Port  San  Josef  to  Norte  Pomt,  27  miles  distant,' 
there  lA  a  continued  cliff,  from  60  to  100  ft.  high.  No  high  land  appears  near 
the  shore ;  all  looks  low,  bare,  and  simbumt.  No  danger  lies  imder  water, 
but  the  tide  races  off  it,  and  to  the  eastward  of  Norte  Point,  are  troublesome 
and  dangerous*  Norte  Point ,  or  Lobos  Pointy  is  lower  than  the  adjacent 
cliffs,  and  a  reef  projects  under  water  about  a  mile,  so  that  it  must  not  be  ap- 
proached within  that  distance  ;  beyond  it  b  deep  water. 

From  Norte  Point  to  Valde?  Oeck  the  land  is  low,  mostly  a  shingle  beach, 
and  off  this  coast  are  the  worst  tide  races,  being  occasioned  by  rocky  patches 
lying  from  2  to  10  miles  off  those  S.E.  of  Norte  Point* 

Valdes  Creek,  a  dangerously  deceiving  inlet  of  a  singular  character,  may 
be  known  by  the  shingle  beach  ending,  and  by  a  line  of  cliffs  commencing  at 
Cantor  Point  on  the  South  side,  and  extending  to  Erculei  Point,  a  high,  white 
cliff.  The  entrance  to  Valdez  Creek  is  narrow,  and  sometimes  entirely  closed 
up  by  shingle.  From  Cantor  Point  to  Nuevo  Head  the  upper  part  of  the  coast 
^  b  nearly  horizon taL 

HUIVO  GtJLf  is  easily  known  by  the  two  well-defined  headlands  at  its 
entrance.  Off  Nuevo  Head,  the  eaeteramoet,  no  danger  exists ;  it  is  steep- to, 
200  ft.  high,  and  bold.  Ninfa§  Pointy  the  westernmost,  is  240  ft.  high,  and 
makes  as  a  double  point.  It  ought  not  to  be  approached  within  2^  or  3  milc«, 
on  account  of  rocky  ledges  extending  from  it.  In  mid-channel  you  are  out  of 
the  ripplings,  and  the  tide  is  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  a  vessel  to  windward, 
while  hove-to,  in  a  fresh  gale.  When  once  well  inside  the  heads,  the  tide  is 
much  less  strong,  and  there  is  no  danger-  The  cliffb  here  and  to  the  north* 
ward  contain  prodigious  quantities  of  fossil  shells. 

Whale  ships,  having  good  ground  tackling,  may  lie  in  any  part  of  the  bay 
in  perfect  safety,  llic  best  anchorage  is  on  the  West  side,  in  from  5  to  10 
fathoms,  at  about  a  mile  off  shore,  as  hx  thie  part  easterly  winds  seldom,  if 
ever,  blow  with  sufficient  violence  to  injmre  any  ship  lying  with  her  anchor 
ahead. 

Cracker  Bay  is  the  second  bight  westward  of  Ninfas  Point,  where  H.M.8. 
Volage^  1876,  anchored  in  10  fathoms,  mud,  nearly  midway  between  the  East 
and  West  white  cliffs,  and  at  half  a  mile  from  the  beach.  This  anchorage  is 
used  in  preference  to  that  of  Port  Madryn  by  vessels  bringing  cattle  for  the 
Welsh  settlers  at  Chupat,  as  fresh  water  in  small  pools  is  found  near  the  head 
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rfthe  bay.  It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  7^  10* ;  springs  rise  about 
)3  ft,  neaps  10  ft. 

Port  Mcuifyn  is  the  westernmost  bight  in  Nuevo  Ghilf,  and  affords  good 
fuichorage  in  10  to  12  fathoms,  mud,  at  about  a-  mile  from  the  shore.  Shocd 
and  rocky  ground  extends  7  cables  N.W.  and  1  mile  N.E.  from  Cave  Bluff. 
H.M.S.  Volage  anchored  with  Cave  Bluff  bearing  S.E.  i  £.,  distant  a  little 
more  than  a  mile. 

Hares  and  partridges  may  be  shot  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  Madryn,  but  they 
are  not  numerous.  Fish  of  good  quality,  particularly  smelt,  may  be  caught  in 
large  quantities  either  with  the  seine  or  with  hook  and  line.  Abundance  of 
brushwood  for  fuel  may  be  obtained,  but  no  fresh  water.  The  distance  over- 
land to  the  colony  is  40  miles  by  a  road  suitable  for  carts,  which  is  visible 
from  the  anchorage. 

The  EIVER  CHTJPAT,  the  mouth  of  which  is  ia  lat  43""  20^'  S.,  was  dis- 
covered by  Lieut.  Wickham  in  1833.  The  shores  are  of  a  rich  alluvial  soil, 
covered  with  immense  timber  drifts.  Some  of  the  trees  are  large  and  sound, 
lying  several  hundred  yards  from  the  banks,  showing  that  the  periodical  floods^ 
must  be  great.  The  river  itself  is  free  from  drift  timber,  but  is  shoal  and 
narrow,  only  vessels  not  drawing  over  8  ft.  can  enter  at  high  water,  in  fine 
weather.  At  high  water  there  are  depths  of  from  7  to  12  ft.  over  the  sand- 
banks, which  block  up  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  anchorage  off  the  mouth 
in  Engano  Bay,  being  exposed,  large  vessels  visiting  the  ccdony  have  to  anchor 
in  tiie  8.W.  comer  of  Nuevo  Gulf.  The  stream  runs  down  at  2  or  3  knota 
an  hour.  It  is  high  water,  on  full  and  change,  in  the  entrance,  at  7^  10"  ^ 
rise,  13  feet.  > 

In  1865  a  colony  was  formed  by  a  party  of  150  Welsh  people,  under  Mr. 
Lewis  Jones,  6  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Owing  to  reports  <^  the 
colony  being  in  great  distress,  they  were  visited  in  1871  by  Commanded 
Dennistown,  of  H.M.8.  Cracker^  and  by  Capt  Fairfiix,  H.M.S.  Voh^t^  in 
1876,  who  reported  that  the  village  was  then  broken  up,  most  of  the  colonists 
residing  on  their  own  farms,  some  of  which  are  23  miles  above  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  nearly  all  on  the  right  bank.  The  colonists,  about  700  in 
number  in  1876,  were  in  excellent  health  and  spirits.  Two  small  vessels 
formerly  visiting  the  colony  had  been  wrecked,  their  only  communication 
with  Buenos  Ayres  then  being  overland  via  Patagones.  It  is,  however,  pro- 
posed that  the  small  monthly  steamer  to  Patagones  should  prolong  her  voyage 
twice  every  year  to  Chupat  The  exports  consist  of  wheat,  butter,  ostrich 
feathers,  and  skins  of  animals  obtained  from  the  Indians :  the  total  value  in 
1875  was  £7,000. 

The  climate  is  very  healthy,  the  prevailing  winds  being  westerly  and  dry. 
The  soil  is  rich  loam,  producing  good  crops  of  wheat,  &c.,  excepting  in 
seasons  of  drought,  to  which  this  place  is  subject.  It  is  proposed  to  construct 
a  canal  along  the  valley  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  The  S.  W.  part  of  Nntvo 
Gulf  is  the  most  suitable  anchorage  for  vessels  wishing  to  communicate  widi 
the  colony. 

PORT  8AHTA  ELEHA,  in  lat  44"*  30',  is  a  small  bay,  which  was  sur- 
veyed by  the  officers  of  the  Spanish  sloops  DucubUrta  and  Atrwida^  in  1794. 
It  is  quite  open  to  the  South ;  and  near  the  middle  of  the  entrance,  which  is 
only  1|  mile  wide,  is  a  small  shoal  of  12  ft. ;  and  at  2  cables  eastward  from  it 
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mnd  forms  the  northern  side  of  the  great  Bay  of  St.  Oeorge,  the  southern  limit 
of  which  is  Cape  Three  Points,  in  lat  47**  10'. 

Leones  Isle,  280  ft.  high,  situated  7  miles  South  of  Cape  Dos  Bahias,  is  3 
miles  long  East  and  West,  1^  mile  hroad,  and  covered  with  hrushwood  ;  on 
the  summit  stands  a  stone  pyramid,  which  forms  a  good  landmark.  A  French 
firm,  engaged  in  the  export  of  oil  and  guano,  hare  an  establishment  oa  the 
shores  of  Leones  Cove. 

*  The  northern  entrance  to  French  Bay^  on  the  S.W.  shore  of  Leones  Isle,  is 
between  the  N.W.  point  of  Ship  Isle  and  the  West  extreme  of  Leones  Isle,  and 
€S  about  2  cables  wide  with  12  fathoms  water ;  the  southern  entrance,  in  which 
there  is  generally  a  heavy  swell,  is  very  shallow.  The  anchorage  in  French 
Bay  is  in  6  to  8  fathoms,  good  holding  ground,  on  the  North  side  of  Ship 
Isle,  and  nearly  abreast  the  establishment  on  the  Leones  shore.  There  is 
good  landing  on  a  gravel  beach  at  the  head  of  a  small  creek  near  the  esta- 
blishment. 

In  Gill  Bay,  about  3  miles  westward  of  Leones  Isle,  there  is  anchorage  in 
8  fathoms,  at  3  cables  N.W.  firom  Basin  Bank,  which  lies  in  the  middle  of  the 
bay  and  is  covered  at  high  water.  Fresh  water  may  be  procured  from  a  well 
in  the  northern  ravine  on  the  East  side  of  the  (hen^  a  creek  at  the  head  of 
Oill  Bay. 

Egg  Harbour  fPort  San  Antonio  J,  situated  between  San  Antonio  Penin- 
sula and  Yaldes  Island,  230  ft.  high,  is  sheltered  from  all  winds  except  thoee 
from  S.E.  The  southern  entrance,  the  deepest,  is  3  cables  wide,  with  general 
depths  of  8  and  9  fathoms.  The  best  anchorage  is  in  about  6  fiithoms,  gravel 
over  mud,  with  the  North  extreme  of  Yaldes  Island  in  line  with  the  South 
extreme  of  Cayetano  IsUnds  bearing  West.  It  is  high  water,  on  full  and 
change,  at  4^;  springs  rise  17  ft.  The  flood  tide  sets  through  the  harbour 
from  West  to  East  about  1^  knot  an  hour ;  the  ebb  is  scarcely  frit. 

About  5  miles  westward  of  Egg  Harbour  is  Port  Melo^  formed  by  two 
groups  of  islands,  in  which  good  anchorage  may  be  obtained  in  about  5 
fiithoms,  sand,  with  Portugal  Point,  the  East  entrance  point  of  the  port,  bear- 
ing S.S.E. 

Tova  Island,  6  miles  S.W.  of  Port  Melo,  is  4  miles  long  E.S.E.  and  W.N. W. ; 
it  is  divided  at  high  water  into  four  parts.  At  three-quarters  of  a  mile  east, 
ward  of  East  Islet  lies  a  dangerous  reef,  covered  at  high  water.  There  are 
several  rocks  above  and  below  water,  extending  about  a  mile  fitmi  the  S.W. 
shore  of  Tova  Island.  Sea  Lion  Bock,  covered  at  high  water,  lies  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  North  of  the  N.W.  extremi^  of  Tova  Island,  and 
Penguin  Bock  lies  2^^  cables  northward  of  East  Point. 

Anchorage  Bay,  1^  mile  West  of  East  Point,  affords  a  well-sheltered  an- 
ehorage  in  4^  to  5  fiithoms,  over  sand  and  clay,  with  the  centre  of  Oull  Islet 
bearing  E.S.E.,  distant  Z^  cables.  On  the  northern  part  of  Oull  Islet  is  a 
stone  pyramid.  North-  West  Bay^  1  mile  West  of  Anchorage  Bay,  affords 
good  anchorage  in  7  fiithoms,  gravel  and  clay,  with  the  pyramid  and  beacon 
on  the  western  shore  in  line,  and  a  short  distance  East  of  the  line  of  the  two 
beacons  on  the  southern  shore.  It  is  high  water,  on  fbll  and  change,  in  An- 
chorage Bay,  at  3^  45* ;  springs  rise  18  ft. 

Medrano  Bocks  are  a  dangerous  cluster  of  rocks,  awash  at  low  water,  lying 
2  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  the  East  extreme  of  Tova  Island. 


Fort  Malaspuift,  in  about  lat.  45*^  12',  long.  66'=  3^,  is  fronted  by  the  Viaifii 

Inlets  or  Rocks,  bebind  wbicb  vessels  mny  find  shelter  irom  CTL'ry  wind,  tlie 
8.£.  excepted.  In  approaching  this  email  bay,  you  will  see  the  TeioM  or  Fapt 
of  Pineda^  to  the  North,  abreast  of  which  you  may  anchor  in  from  10  to  G 
Ca thorns  water,  fine  sandy  groimd.  Port  Malaspina  is  a  mere  rocky  inlet,  unfit 
for  anything  crcept  a  boat. 

There  are  many  other  good  anchoring  places  between  this  and  Cape  Blanco, 
the  southern  extremity  of  St,  George's  Bay»  which  require  no  particular  direc- 
tions, as  the  coast  is  bold  and  clear  of  danger  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore. 
Easterly  winds  never  blow  here  with  any  degree  of  violence  ;  so  that  whalers 
may  cruize  about  these  shores  in  the  calving  season  with  the  greatest  safety* 

CAPE  TEES  PFNTAS,  or  Three  Points,  is  very  easily  discerned,  and 
may  be  known  by  its  very  level  outline^  being  a  long  range  of  table  land, 
higher  than  any  part  near  it,  and  visible  from  the  deck  for  more  than  20  milcjfi. 
To  the  S.E.,  detached,  but  near  the  ninge,  there  is  a  conical  hill,  which  b 
readily  discerned  from  the  northward,  but  from  the  N,E,  is  not  seen,  being 
concealed  by  the  ranges  of  land  behind  it  in  the  S,W* 

CAPE  BLABCO  and  SHOALS.— Cape  Blanco^  in  lat.  47°  15',  is  7 J  miles 
to  the  south-eastward  of  Cape  Three  Points.  It  is  a  low,  rugged  tongue  of 
land,  terminated  by  a  rounded  but  very  rugged  hillock,  and  two  smaller  ones, 
which,  when  first  seen,  appear  to  be  islands  detached  from  the  coast.  The 
neck  of  land  which  forms  the  communication  with  the  coast  is  low  and  sandy, 
and  probably  offers,  on  its  South  side,  shelter  from  southerly  winds. 

From  the  summit  of  Cape  Blanco,  patcht^s  of  shoal  water  are  seen  towards 
the  N.E.  and  S.E,,  some  10  or  12  miles  off  shore,  on  and  about  which  are 
ripplings  and  overfalls  more  or  leas  violent  according  to  the  time  of  tide,  and 
the  direction  and  strength  of  the  wind.  Over  these  shoals  there  is  but  Uttle 
water  in  many  places,  the  soundings  are  verj^  irregular,  and  a  vessel  should 
entirely  avoid  them.  H.M.S.  Advmture  passed  over  two  of  them,  and  had  not 
less  than  5  fii thorns,  but  possibly  at  low  water  the  depth  may  be  considerably 
less;  they  are  thrown  up  by  the  force  of  the  tide,  which  sweeps  with  great 
strength  round  the  eape,  into  and  out  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  George, 

The  North  and  South  ends  of  Byron  Shoal  bear  respectively  from  Cape  Tres 
Funti^s  and  Cape  Blanco,  E.  by  N.  J  N.,  distant  from  the  former  7  miles,  and 
from  the  latter  6  miles  ;  consequently  it  extends  in  a  N.W,  }  N,  and  8.E.  JS. 
direction  for  6  milea.     It  is  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide. 

llie  North  end  ot  Ann4!  Shoai  beam  E,  i  N.,  7  miles  from  Cape  Blanco,  and 
extends  in  nearly  a  southerly  direction  for  2  miles*  Between  these  shoals  there 
is  a  passage  2  miles  wide,  and  the  depth  gradually  increases  to  more  than  15 
fathoms. 

Within  these  shoals  are  two  others  :  a  small  one  with  2  fathoms  on  it,  bear- 
ing E.  i  S,,  distant  2  miles  from  Cape  Blanco ;  and  another  2 -fathoms   bank, 
which  has  been  named  after  the  cutter  Susannah ^  which  struck  on  it.     It  is  2 
miles  long,  and  nearly  a  mile  broad ;   its  direction  is  S.S,E.  and  N,N.W,,  an< 
its  northern  end  lies  3i  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  Cape  Blanco. 

There  is  probably  more  shoal  ground  to  the  N.E.,  for  having  approached  tho 
land  within  14  miles,  with  Cape  Tres  Puntas  bearing  S.W.  J  S.,  the  depth 
rather  suddenly  decreased  from  40  to  14  fathoms,  pebbly  bottom,  being  then 
about  10  miles  within  the  50 -fathoms  edge  of  the  bank.     On  approaching  the 
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land,  the  quality  of  the  bottom  becomes  irregular,  and  changing  from  oase  to 
wnd,  with  pebbly  shoal  patches ;  so  that  by  attention  to  the  soundings  and 
nature  of  the  bottom,  these  shoals  may  be  easily  avoided. 

A  good  mark  to  avoid  them  is,  not  to  approach  so  near  to  the  cape  as  to  see 
the  rugged  hillock  of  Cape  Blanco,  and  to  keep  the  high  land  of  Cape  Tres 
Puntas  visible  from  the  deck  about  20  miles,  on  the  horizon. 

The  flood  or  northerly  tide  ceases  in  the  offing  at  4^  15",  but  near  Cape 
Blanco  and  among  the  shoals,  the  tides  may  be  less  regular :  they  produce 
strong  ripplings,  and  set  with  considerable  strength. 

Off  the  coast  southward,  between  Cape  Blanco  and  Port  Denre,  within  the 
distance  of  3  to  5  miles  from  shore,  are  several  small  patches  of  rock,  which 
uncover  at  half  tide ;  but  beyond  that  belt  the  coast  is  free  from  any  known 
danger,  and  may  be  approached  by  sounding  in  not  less  than  14  or  15  fiithoms  ; 
within  that  limit  the  ground  is  foul. 

PORT  DESIRE  is  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name,  88  miles  to 
the  southward  of  Cape  Blanco.  It  has  rather  a  difficult  entrance  from  the 
strength  of  the  tide  and  its  narrow  breadth,  and  it  is  rendered  still  more  con- 
fined from  several  reefs  that  extend  off  the  North  shore,  or  that  lie  nearly  in 
mid-channel.  The  North  point  of  the  entrance  is  a  steep  bluff,  and  i«  tliere- 
fore  remarkable  as  being  the  only  point  of  that  description  along  this  part  of 
the  coast.  At  4  miles  N.  by  E.  If  E.  from  this  bluff  are  some  rocks  called 
Sorrell  Ledge^  a  quarter  of  a  mile  without  which  the  depth  is  18  fiiduMns. 
Tower  Rock^  on  the  South  side  of  the  port,  becomes  visible  after  passing  lliis 
ledge ;  it  opens  out  when  the  North  bluff  bears  S.W.  ^  S.  The  anchorage  is 
off  the  ruins  on  the  North  shore,  and  the  vessel  should  be  moored.  These  ruins 
mark  the  site  of  a  Spanish  colony,  founded  in  1829,  which,  not  answering  the 
purpose,  was  soon  given  up. 

Suppliei, — At  4  miles  above  the  ruins  there  is  a  small  peninsula,  oonnectad 
by  a  narrow  isthmus  to  the  North  shore ;  by  sending  a  party  up,  and  station- 
ing men  with  gims  on  the  isthmus,  it  is  very  likely  that  several  guanaeoes  may 
be  shot  as  they  are  driven  across  it,  for  the  peninsula  is  their  favourite  fiseding 
place.  These  animals  are  abundant,  but  unless  stratagem  be  used  they  are  very 
difficult,  from  their  shyness,  to  be  approached.  The  easiest  way  of  shooting 
them  is  by  lying  in  wait,  at  break  of  day,  near  the  places  where  there  is  fresh 
water.     Guinea-pigs  are  also  numerous,  and  excellent  eating. 

There  are  some  holes,  near  the  ruins,  which  generally  contain  water,  but  of 
so  brackish  a  quality  as  scarcely  to  be  worth  notice.  On  the  islets  farther  up 
the  inlet,  and  in  many  of  the  valleys,  firewood  of  a  superior  quality  may  be 
freely  obtained.  Of  edible  vegetables  there  are  few  or  none ;  good  wild-fbwl 
are  plentiful,  and  fish,  especially  shell-fish,  are  abimdant. 

Once  or  twice  in  the  year  a  large  body  of  Indians  visit  this  place  as  if  to 
reconnoitre,  and  therefore  no  straggling  parties  from  the  ship,  much  less  indi- 
viduals, should  venture  to  any  distance  without  having  ascertained  that  the 
natives  are  not  in  the  neighbourhood.  "  War  to  the  knife  "  with  all  white 
men  is  their  maxim,  in  consequence  of  the  treatment  they  have  received  from 
the  Spaniards  and  their  descendants. 

It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  Port  Desire,  at  0*^  10* ;  springs  rise 
18i  ft.    The  tides  set  in  and  out  of  the  port  with  regularity.     It  should  be 
8.  A,  o.  a  T 
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flUbMii.  b  isiA  4r  «r  4r,  In^  6r  i4r.  Intitkdaedk  ofMsm 
Mt  m  IfiltBg  Md  frwb  wad,  oi  amuMt  d*  like  ctro^  «f  Che  tidem  witirli 
•ct  to  Ihc  Mrihwwdt  diroii^  die  bbrov  c^oBeli  gyi  iti^  ^e  Fockr  Mcts 
llttljippitr  factirfai  Pengwi  Uiad  and  ike  «wi>lmd  Ths  IxiltOBi  frriMirB 
b  ooi  «Miif  dMp,  tt  t0  M  MbooM*  hm  m  wwaj  fad  nadioekj;  sad  bIAo^« 
dklf  Mgr  te  prefttstid  fta»  driftiiif  Onm^  bf  &iifi|iii^  aa  vKiMr,  jet  its 
Umk  from  lli«  fewto^M  of  dw  gromd,  voiild  be  afaooet  oertsbt. 

In  eniirieg  dwr  faejr*  border  ptettj  eloce  to  ^e  Itrw  rockr  pomt  to  the 
iMtlliinird«  i>  (3rder  t«}  tYoid  e  re^lbaS  Ike  nboot  a  qouter  of  m  male  N.  ^  B. 
freii  lit  l/tit  M  the  •«»  sJwBji  braelw  u|mki  il,.the  eje  and  e  due  caakridoratioii 
kr  lilt  tide  lie  the  btil  gsidee.  The  reef  exteiidi  tone  dMiamoe  lothe  eastward 
at  Hm  hntSurm,  and  tberefoe  tbe  tide,  when  within  it,  aets  in  or  oot  of  the 
\mjf,  \mi  witK  HttJe  fftrengtb* 

No  wood  of  tmy  dxc  iji  to  he  procmred  here,  and  scarcely  anj  water*  The 
piiAMKi?  U»  <bi*  wiitmisg  holc«  ia  orer  a  noall  rockj  bar,  which  a  boat  may 
eniti  al  Uireo-<(tiArUnri  iiood :  it  if  bimedjatelj  within  the  eastern  pomt  of  the 
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bay.  There  is  a  suiall  spring  at  the  North  end  of  the  third  sandy  beach,  which 
a  herd  of  guanacoos  was  observed  to  visit  every  morning ;  but  as  the  water 
trickles  down  in  a  very  small  quantity  only,  it  cannot  afford  more  than  a  tem- 
porary supply.  Two  of  the  three  wells  at  the  point  were  found  to  be  full  of 
sea  water,  which  had  breached  over  the  rocks ;  the  other  contained  about  40 
gallons  of  rather  a  brackish  taste. 

Besides  a  good  and  secure  anchorage,  this  place  affords  no  other  advantage, 
but  it  is  convenient  for  sealing  vessels  while  the  people  are  employed  upon 
Penguin  Island.     It  is  high  water,  on  full  and  change,  at  12^  45** ;  rise  20  ft. 

Spiring  or  Ferrer  Bay  is  contained  between  the  South  head  of  Sea  Bear 
Bay  and  a  point  of  land  within  Ferrer  Ulet^  or  Shag  Rock^  which  lies  in  lat. 
48''  8'  25",  long.  Qb""  53'  30'.  The  bay  is  much  exposed,  being  quite  open  to 
the  South  and  East ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  a  S.W.  gale,  when  the  wind 
always  yeers  to  South  and  S.  by  E.,  there  is  a  considerable  sea.  The  shore  is 
skirted  for  some  distance  off  with  many  rocks,  and  the  bay  altogether  is  quite 
unfit  for  anchorage.  The  height  of  Uie  land  is  the  same  as  that  about  Sea 
Bear  Bay,  but  has  more  nodules  or  lumps  of  rocky  hills  on  the  outlines  of  its 
summits. 

Ferrer  or  Shag  Mock  is  a  whitish  mass,  perfectly  bare,  at  about  1}  mile  firom 
shore ;  at  2  miles  southward  of  it  are  four  small  dark-coloured  rocks,  and  a 
mile  South  from  it  is  a  rocky  islet.  On  the  land,  and  at  a  short  distance  firom 
the  coast,  are  three  hills,  which  appear,  when  a  little  to  the  southward  of  Sea 
Bear  Bay,  like  three  round-topped  hills,  but  on  reaching  more  to  the  southward 
they  appear  to  extend  in  length,  and  form  into  two  hills ;  and  at  9  miles  to  the 
southward  of  Shag  Rock  they  look  like  one  mass  of  table  land. 

birins  Rock  was  discovered  by  a  ship  of  the  name  striking  on  it  on  March 
10,  1849.     It  is  about  10  miles  E.N.E.  of  the  South  point  of  Spiring  Bay. 

Watchman  Cape,  the  C  de  los  Desvelos  of  the  Spanish  navigators,  is  situate 
near  lat.  48"^  18'  55",  long.  66''  18^'.  It  is  very  low,  but  may  be  known  by  a 
bell-shaped  mount,  which  stands  at  about  2  miles  from  its  extremity,  and  from 
the  southward  resembles,  in  shape  and  colour,  Monte  Video,  in  the  Rio  Plata, 
but  is  not  so  high.  It  is  likewise  called  Monte  Video^  or  Redonda,  Its  posi- 
tion is  that  given  above. 

At  6  miles  northward  from  the  extremity  of  the  eape  is  a  shocd  with  kelp 
upon  it,  on  which  the  least  water  is  3  fathoms,  but  on  approaching  it  the  depth 
gradually  decreases ;  there  are  also  many  other  shoal  patches,  but  aU  are  covered 
with  seaweed.    The  Adventure  passed  several  in  7  and  9  fathoms. 

The  ground  is  very  foul  and  uneven  for  more  than  4  miles  from  Watchman 
Cape,  towards  Bellaco  Rock,  but  not  quite  out  to  it.  Hence  the  coast  trends 
to  the  westward,  and  becomes  higher. 

BeUaco  Sock,  or  San  Eetevan  Shoal^  which  was  discovered  by  the  Nodalet 
in  1619,  was  again  found  by  Capt.  Stokes  in  1828,  on  his  passage  down  the 
coast,  and  its  position  was  then  ascertained  to  be,  hit.  48°  SO'  50",  long.  66®  lO'. 
It  bears  S.E.  by  S.,  10^  miles  from  Watchman  Cape,  and  S.E.  from  Monte 
Video.  The  rock  appears  like  a  dark  mass,  about  9  or  10  ft.  above  the  water 
at  high  tide,  and  in  form  of  a  boat  turned  bottom  upward.  Within  half  a  mile 
of  its  South  side  the  Beagle  sounded  in  12  and  15  fathoms,  rocky  bottom;  and 
on  its  East  side,  at  the  same  distance,  the  depth  is  20  to  24  fathoms.  Capt. 
FitzRoy  says  that  there  are  at  least  two  distinct  masses  of  rock,  and  that  a  ship 
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I  )€  noticed  tluit  the  wbole  of  tiiec 
tn  kt,  47    16;  imd  I'ort  8t.  Juliftii  in  lai.  49"  ir.  ii 
•l»r)itU»  whidh  aro  the  more  dangerocti  from  tlia  auan^tk  «£  ike 
tMlir«en  tti<im.     In  niirigutln^^,  getierallj«  dTtlie  coast,  die 
t»i  h4Ud)(«  will  be  a  guidance  ;  obaerriag  tbat* 

4'  •«  theti?  cxijita  oo  known  danger.    Bj  mi^t*  i& 

tUoiiiti  be  paid  to  tlie  tide,  whicli  runa  in 
Uje  iiliDro* 

POET  8T.  JTTLIAir.— Cif/9<  Curta«<»,  ob  the  NofHi  aide  fif  the 
Tuft  Hi.  Juliwi,  isftituato  in  lat.  49**  IT  10%  long.  6T*  S5'* 
ouu)  ( *tipii  atifl  ihiJi  port  the  land  in  of  moderate  height- 

H  W/'#  Mount,  in  lui.  49*  14',  long.  67"*  44\  is  rimUm  horn  tlie  deckleral 
lenai  il.'i  milc^^^  and  ii  a  good  mark  for  Port  St*  Julian,  being  flnt-lop^ped,  9^  (L 
hiKh,  nnil  niuuU  inor«  elevated  than  the  land  about  it>  The  tretid  cyf  the  hui 
tuny  tihi)  Ui  n  ^uide  on  >  '  Ang  ;  hut  lu)  the  land  about  the  port  ta  higlMr 

tUnii  ittttt  oitlior  t^^  th<}  i^  ^  or  60uthward»  and,  as  Wbod'a  MotBil  is  sa 

rtnmtriinliU*,  nu  iniataka  oan  ba  made*  In  a  line  with  the  Sooth  point  of  ^c 
entnuRH)  the  mount  beara  W.  hy  8.  ^  S.  llie  North  head.  Cape  C«naMi»  ia  a 
low  point  jutting  out  to  the  northward ;  it  is  formed  of  eliA  VrrignnfalH 
■tnitilWil,  irf  which  the  upper  pnrt  is  whited-brown,  and  the  lower  gienoiDf 
U1im4,  ut  binok  Mtrruks. 

Ki«f  ping  \V  m»il «  Mount  W.S.W.  will  lead  to  the  South  Hettd«  which  wfll 
bit  vimiy  di«tihguishod  whoa  at  the  distance  of  6  or  8  miles  ormore,  noeordng 
Ui  t)M9  itato  of  the  wtaiher. 

1"h«  bar  of  this  dreary  port  is  slungle  (or  gravel)*  and  often  oltc^red  in  $arm 
by  HA*l.  gfiU'n*  or  unuiual  tiden.      Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  tide 
»0  fl.  at  full  nii^in. 

The  Itttid  to  the  soutliward  of  Port  St.  Julian  is  uniform,  dat,  and  low ;  it 
oorm^  by  scrubby  buHhuM,  and  fronted  by  a  shingle  beach.     At    10  or  1 
Blilaa  South  of  it,  on  approaching  from  the  £*S.£t,  a  small  fiat-topped  hill  may 
b^  iaati  over  tlio  low  ItillN  on  tbo  coast. 

In  the  parallel  of  49"  2l>'  8.  the  character  of  the  coast  changes  entirely  to  a 
range  of  stiwp  whito  clay  clitFs,  the  average  height  of  which  was  calculnt«d, 
bj  angular  meaauromont,  to  be  about  300  or  330  ft.  They  rise  like  a  waU 
frooi  the  tea,  whiehi  at  high  water,  nearly  washes  their  base  ;  but  at  low  water 
tbay  aro  fronted  by  a  conifidcrablo  extent  of  bench,  partly  of  shingle  and  partly 
of  miuL  Some  short  rocky  ledges,  which  break  at  half  tide,  lie  off  certain 
ports  of  this  range,  but  none  of  the  leilges  extend  for  more  than  a  mile  from 
the  shore.  Thin  cUHy  range  occasionally  forms  projections,  but  so  alight  aa 
not  to  be  perceived  when  pasntiig  obrcust  of  them. 

Anchoragfs  along  the  coast  may  be  taken  up,  with  the  wind  off  sbore^  at 
fr^m  a  mile  to  %  miles  from  the  beach,  in  &om  9  to  12  and  14  fathoms,  oazr 
bottom*     In  lat  49*^  58'  the  range  of  steep  white  oliifs  begins  gradaallr  to 
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diminish  in  height,  and  terminates  at  9  miles  farther  to  the  southward  in  a 
lower  point,  Punta  Bosa,  180  ft.  high,  which  forms  the  North  side  of  the 
entrance  of  Port  Santa  Cruz. 

SAKTA  CRUZ. — This  port  was  discovered  in  1520  by  Don  Juan  Serrano, 
captain  of  the  S,  lago^  who  accompanied  Magalhaens  in  his  voyage  around 
the  world.     The  ship  was  wrecked  in  this  river,  but  the  crew  were  saved. 

The  appearance  of  the  coast  about  the  entrance  of  this  river  is  remarkable, 
and  easy  to  be  known,  from  the  conspicuous  manner  in  which  it  makes  either 
to  the  northward  or  the  southward.  From  the  latter  direction  a  coast  line  of 
cliffs  and  downs  of  considerable  height  is  seen  extending  from  the  southward, 
as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  and  terminating  abruptly  in  the  high,  steep,  flat- 
topped  cliff.  Mount  Entrance^  the  South  point  of  entrance  of  the  river,  which 
is  356  ft.  high ;  some  low  land  is  on  the  northern  side,  and  outside  the  river. 
Twelve  miles  up  the  river,  on  the  South  bank,  is  Weddell  Bluffs  300  ft.  high, 
a  conspicuous  headland ;  and  6  miles  farther,  on  the  opposite  shore,  is  another 
called  Beagle  Bluff. 

If  the  object  of  entering  this  harbour  be  wood,  water,  or  to  refit,  a  good 
berth  will  be  found  above  Sea  Lion  Island,  and  near  the  shore  imder  Weddell 
Bluff;  but  strangers  should  first  anchor  in  the  bight  near  Keel  Point,  so  that 
another  ebb  may  expose  to  view  the  shoals  that  surround  that  island.  If  it 
be  intended  to  sight  the  vessel's  bottom,  the  sloping  shingle  beach  at  Keel 
Point,  on  the  South  shore,  3  miles  within  the  entrance  where  the  Beagle  was 
placed  on  shore  in  1834,  offers  a  most  convenient  spot;  and  the  great  rise  of 
tide,  and  clean  shore,  renders  Port  Santa  Cruz  a  most  desirable  place  for  that 
operation. 

The  anchorage  off  Keel  Point  is  easily  taken  or  quitted,  but  in  moving,  all 
vessels  should  have  their  anchors  ready,  and  a  boat  ahead,  for  the  tides  are 
sometimes  strong,  from.  3  to  6  miles  an  hour,  and  the  banks  are  somewhat 
changeable.  In  bringing  up,  heavy  anchors  should  be  used,  and  plenty  of 
cable  veered,  taking  care  not  to  anchor  in  the  strength  of  the  stream ;  and  if 
near  high  water,  the  probable  fall  of  the  tide  should  be  carefully  considered. 

Firewood  may  be  cut  near  the  anchorage,  but  water  can  only  be  obtained  by 
sending  the  boats  up  the  river  ;  during  the  last  half  of  the  ebb  the  river  water 
is  generally  fresh  above  Weddell  Bluff. 

At  Weddell  Bluff  the  river  divides  into  two :  the  Northern  Arm,  which 
passes  under  the  East  fall  of  Beagle  Bluff,  was  examined  by  Captain  Stokes 
for  12  miles  above  its  commencement,  where  it  eeases  to  be  navigable,  even 
at  high  water. 

Many  brant  geese,  and  ducks  were  seen,  as  well  as  the  common  sea-fowl 
of  these  parts,  viz.,  penguins,  cormorants,  gulls,  ducks,  and  divers ;  several 
ostriches  also  made  theii*  appearance  on  the  beach,  and  traces  of  guanacoes 
were  observed.  The  Weetem  Arm,  which  is  far  the  more  considerable  of  the 
two,  was  examined  by  Capt.  Stokes  for  33  miles.  The  first  reach  of  the  arm 
runs  S.W.  by  W.  6  miles,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  2jt  miles.  At  4^  miles 
up,  the  influence  of  the  tides  had  altogether  ceased,  and  the  water  was  quite 
fresh. 

Capt.  FitzKoy  undertook  an  expedition  up  the  river,  with  three  light  whale- 
boats  ;  they  laboured  by  rowing  or  tracking  for  sixteen  days,  when  their  pro- 
visions falling  short,  they  were  obliged  to  return  to  the  ship,  which  occupied 
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but  four  daye*     The  utmost  point  they  reached  was  UO  miles  in  a  direct 
to  the  westward  of  the  entrance,  or  215  miles  by  the  course  of  the  river;  and ' 
they  were  then  within  30  miles  of  the  foot  of  the  aaow-capped  Andes,  and  nt 
an  elevation  of  400  ft.  above  the  $ca-leveL 

In  January  to  February^  1877,  Don  F,  P,  Moreno,  the  well-known  Argen- 
tine explorer,  ascended  the  river  to  its  source,  a  lake  in  about  long.  Tl-^  59'  W, 
The  current  of  the  river  was  Ycry  rapid,  in  24  hours  the  boat  deacended  tha^ 
diatanoe  that  had  taken  a  month  to  ascend. 

It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  in  the  Kiver  Santa  Cms,  at  9^  SO* ; 
apringa  rise  40  ft,,  neapa  riae  29  ft.,  and  neaps  range  18  ft.  ;  the  tides  run 
from  3  to  6  miles  an  hour.  In  the  offing  they  luin  two  hours  later,  and  the 
flood  runs  to  the  northward. 

Lieut,  Thomaa  Baker,  F.N.R.,  who  entered  this  port  in  1868,  in  order  i 
effect  repaJra  to  the  Gr^hound^  of  1,410  tons  register,  says :  "Not  havio 
any  chart  of  the  port,  I  anchored  outside  the  bar,  which  fronta  the   moutltj 
of  the  river  4  miles  outside  the  points  of  entrance.     I  spent  two  days  in  \ 
veyiiig  this  bar,  which  is  composed  of  saud  and  shingle,  with  a  varying  deptl 
of  from  1  to  9  ft.  at  low  water,  and  several  spots  dry. 

•'  Having  buoyed  the  deepest  channel,  I  weighed  at  two-thirds  flood,  and" 
crossed  the  bar ;  keeping  Weddell's  Bluff — a  steep  cliff  of  about  300  ft*  in 
height  of  a  white  chalky  appearance,  on  the  South  shore,  12  miles  withiu  the 
points  of  entrance — on  the  bearing  of  N.W.  by  W.,  and  7  miles  over  the  low 
part  of  South  entrance  point.  On  this  bearing  I  carried  7}  fathoms  within  a 
mile  of  the  entrance,  which  there  deepened  to  IS  and  14  fathoms,  and  then 
no  bottom  with  the  hand  lead  could  be  found  immediately  between  the  points 
of  entrance,  which  has  here  a  channel  of  a  mile  in  width. 

"  I  ran  the  ship  close  along  the  South  shore,  and  anchored  in  11  &th<i 
3  miles  within  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 

"  Twelve  miles  above  this  position  the  river  is  divided  into  two  arms, 
confluence  of  which  has  shown  up  a  formidable  shoal,  extending  12  miles 
through  the  centre  of  the  harbour  and  parallel  with  its  shores,  a  portion  of 
which  is  always  dry.  The  spot  selected  for  beaching  was  above  this  shoal, 
and  after  great  trouble  in  backing  and  filling,  the  ship  was  beached  in 
safety. 

*'  As  the  tide  allowed,  we  stripped,  caulked,  and  re-metalled  the  leaky  apoti 
in  the  ship.  We  found  growing  on  the  shore  a  low  brushwood  of  a  resinous 
nature,  some  of  which  we  cut,  and  it  gave  a  splendid  light  to  illuminate  our 
work  at  night.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  we  left  this  harbour  with  a  tight 
ship. 

"  The  capabilities  of  this  port  as  a  place  of  refuge  for  ships  disabled  off 
Cape  Horn,  is  highly  important.  In  it  is  to  be  found  all  that  a  ship  requires 
to  effect  temporary  repairs ;  a  powerful  rise  of  tide  from  45  to  50  ft. ;  beachea 
upon  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  ship  to  injure  ;  creeks  in  which  a  ahip  may 
enter  and  there  discharge  her  cargo  with  ease  and  facility. 

*♦  In  conclfision,  I  would  not  recommeud  any  shipmaster  to  enter  without 
he  has  full  confidence  in  himself  to  work  his  ship  in  a  strong  tideway.  My 
plan  was  simply  to  anchor,  and,  at  the  next  low  water,  when  the  shoals  were 
exposed,  anchor  the  boats  in  the  proper  channel,  and  at  the  next  flood  dredge 
to  their  extent,  then  again  anchor/' 
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COT  IVLBT,  in  lat.  50''  57'. — Between  Santa  Cruz  and  this  inlet  the  coast 
trends  slightly  inward,  and  is  formed  by  a  succession  of  cliffs  and  intervening 
low  beaches.  The  inlet  is  conspicuous,  as  it  is  the  only  part  of  the  coast  that 
appears  as  such  between  Santa  Cruz  and  Cape  Fairweather,  in  lat.  51^  32', 
long.  68*  55'  50". 

When  within  7  miles  of  the  parallel  of  the  inlet,  as  well  to  the  northward 
as  to  the  southward,  a  ship  should  keep  at  the  distance  of  4  or  5  miles  from 
the  coast.  There  can  be  no  inducement  to  go  nearer,  as  this  place  affords 
neither  fuel  nor  water;  and  if  incautiously  approached,  much  trouble  and 
danger  may  ensue  from  ledges  of  rocks,  which  exist  at  3  miles,  if  not  more, 
from  the  coast. 

From  Coy  Inlet  to  Cape  Fairweather  the  coast  is  similar  to  the  former 
part,  but  more  free  from  rocky  ledges  ;  and  good  anchorage  may  be  foimd  at 
from  2  to  6  miles  off  shore,  in  from  7  to  12  and  14  fathoms,  muddy  bottom ; 
the  water  shoaling  gradually  to  the  shore.  The  beach  is  of  shingle  to  high- 
water  mark,  and  then  of  hard  clay  as  far  as  100  ft.  beyond  the  low- water  limit, 
where  a  green  muddy  bottom  commences,  and  the  water  gradually  deepens. 
The  outer  edge  of  the  clay  is  bounded  by  a  ledge  of  rocks,  on  which  the  sea 
breaks,  extending  outward  for  some  distance  parallel  with  the  coast. 

Hereabout  the  flood  sets  to  the  N.W.  by  N.,  and  the  ebb  S.E.  by  S.,  six 
hours  each  way  ;  high  water,  on  full  and  change,  between  9**  and  lO*".  Vertical 
rise,  40  feet. 

At  about  17  miles  North  of  Cape  Fairweather,  in  lat.  51*  16',  is  a  ravine 
with  a  copious  supply  of  fresh  water,  obtainable  without  difficulty  with  the 
wind  off  shore.  It  is  much  grown  over  with  plants,  and  may  not  keep,  though 
serviceable  for  a  temporary  supply. 

CAPE  FAIRWEATHER  is  the  southern  extremity  of  the  long  range  of 
clay  clifls  extending  from  Coy  Inlet,  almost  without  a  break.  The  cape 
resembles  very  much  Cape  St.  Vincent,  -on  the  coast  of  Portugal ;  it  also  bears 
a  strong  resemblance  to  Cape  Virgins,  to  the  southward,  for  which  it  has 
frequently  been  mistaken,  although  there  is  a  difference  of  more  than  45  miles 
in  the  latitude  of  the  two  headlands.  The  clil&  are  of  white  soft  clay,  from 
300  to  400  ft.  high,  and  are  horizontally  stratified ;  the  strata  extending  for 
many  miles  without  interruption,  and  having  the  appearance  of  "  chalk  hiUs, 
like  the  coast  of  Kent.'' 

The  interior  presents  open  plains  of  undulating  country,  covered  with  grass 
and  plants,  among  which  is  abundance  of  wild  thyme,  but  entirely  destitute 
of  trees  ;  it  abounds  with  guanacoes,  which  may  be  procui*ed  by  lying  in  wait 
at  the  water  holes.  Fresh  water  may  be  seen  trickling  down  the  fSace  of  the 
cliffs  at  short  intervals. 

RIVER  GALLEGOS.— Cape  Faii-wcather  forms  the  North  side  of  the 
entrance  of  the  River  Gallegos.  The  South  side  is  a  low  shore,  not  visible 
more  than  12  to  15  miles  off;  but  there  are  in  the  interior  several  hills,  called 
the  Friars  (los  Frayles),  the  Convents^  and  the  North  Hilh  The  river  is 
fronted  by  extensive  sand-banks,  most  of  which  may  be  crossed  at  high  water, 
but  at  half  ebb  they  are  almost  dry.  The  channel  is  within  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  shoals,  which  bears  from  the  southern  bend  of  the  cape  S.E., 
10  miles,  llie  passage  in  is  parallel  with  the  coast  on  the  South  side,  taking 
core  not  to  open  the  land  to  the  northward  of  the  easternmost  bend  of  Cape 
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Fttirweather ;  which,  when  in  the  fkinrajr,  should  bear  N,  40^  W,  The  ehort 
on  the  port  hand  must  then  be  gradually  approached,  imd  as  the  place  b  im- 
perfectly known*  it  may  be  prudent  to  anchor  in  4  Jktlioias,  at  l|^  mile  btm 
ehore»  in  order  to  await  low  water,  «o  soon  as  the  Sooth  point  is  seen  to  treaul 
round  to  the  westward.  Here  the  anchorage  is  good*  and  well  abeltered  frtas 
prerailing  winds. 

The  banks  at  the  entrance  of  this  river  have  changed  oonsiderablj  since  the 
furvcy  made  hy  Capt.  Stokes  in  1828 ;  H.M.S*  Nobmu^  m  1867,  grounded  in 
8  ft.  at  low  water^  close  to  where  10  fathoms  wis  marked  on  the  ohart  M, 
however,  there  is  a  rise  and  fall  of  tide  of  46  ft.  at  springs,  a  vessel  of  modente 
drnught  can  always  enter  at  half  tide  by  keeping  close  roond  the  aoutheni 
point.  No  large  vessel  should  attempt  to  go  inside.  The  river  has  a  mafto 
velocity  of  4  to  5  miles  per  hour. 

The  river  extends  30  miles  to  the  westward,  and  then  winds  southerlj 
between  two  ranges  of  hills.  It»  banks  are  formed  of  downs,  abounding  with 
guanacoes  and  ostriches.  The  water  is  frcah  at  25  miles  ^roia  the  moutli. 
In  the  entrance  the  time  of  high  water,  full  and  change,  is  8^  oO".  Verticil 
rise,  46  ft. ;  velocity,  5  miles  an  hour. 

CAFE  VIEOIIfS.— This  cape  is  a  steep  clifi;  about  150  ft,  high,  m  bt 
52*  18'  35",  long,  G8^  17'  30".  It  is  the  southern  eitxcmity  of  the  Patagonia 
coast,  and  the  North  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  Strait  of  Magalhaena.  From 
the  South  side  of  the  River  Gallegos  the  coast  towards  Cape  Virgin*  trends  in 
a  south-easterly  direction,  and  for  the  first  half  of  the  distance  is  ao  low  and 
shelTing  as  not  to  be  visible  a  few  leagues  off.  In  clear  weather  it  is  visible 
from  20  to  25  miles,  and  when  made  from  the  northward,  it  will  appear  as  aa 
extreme  of  land  between  the  bearings  of  S.S.E.  and  W.S.W. ;  Duogenesi 
Spit  will  not  be  visible  until  much  nearer.  To  the  southward  of  W.S.W., 
Mount  Dinero  will  show  as  a  small  nipple  opening  clear  of  it.  Should  a  ve«iel 
from  the  northward  find  the  wind  so  strong  as  to  prevent  her  proceeding,  ttD 
anchorage,  quite  sheltered  from  westerly  winds,  will  be  found  to  tha  north- 
ward of  the  cape. 

Tlie  cape,  as  before  stated,  is  much  like  Cape  Fairweuthcr.  Capt,  Ktog 
says ;  *'  At  daylight  the  land  was  in  sight,  terminating  in  a  point  to  the  S.W^ 
so  exactly  like  the  descriptions  of  Cape  Virgins,  and  the  view  of  it  in  Anaon^i 
Voyage,  that  without  considering  our  place  on  the  chart,  or  calculating  the 
previous  twenty-four  hours'  run^  it  weis  taken  for  the  cape  itself;  and  no  one 
suspecting  a  mistake,  thought  of  verifying  the  ship's  position.  The  point* 
however,  proved  to  be  Cape  Fairweather.  It  was  not  a  little  singular  that 
the  same  mistake  should  have  been  made  on  board  the  BtagU,  where  the 
error  was  not  discovered  for  three  days.  A  similar  error  was  made  by  one  ol 
the  ships  of  the  fleet,  under  Loyosa,  in  1525." 

The  marks,  in  clear  weather,  by  which  it  may  be  known,  are  the  Friars  and 
other  hills  before  mentioned;  and  in  thick  weather  xhe  soundings,  on  ap- 
proaching, will  be  a  certfun  guide ;  for  at  the  distance  of  4  miles  off  to  north- 
eastward no  more  than  6  or  7  fathoms  will  be  found,  whereas  at  that  distance 
from  Cape  Virgins  the  depth  is  much  greater.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  th^ 
bottom  to  the  North  of  Cape  Fair  weather  is  of  mud,  while  that  to  the  North 
of  Cape  Virgins  is  of  gravel  or  coarse  sand,  and  the  latter  has  a  long,  low 
point  of  shingle  extending  south-westward  from  it  for  nearly  6  milea ;  and 
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lastly,  if  tHe  weather  be  clear,  the  distant  land  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  will  be 
visible  to  the  S.S.W. 

At  18  miles  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Fairweather  cli£b  commence,  which 
extend  thence  to  Cape  Virgins,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  breaks  only; 
in  one  of  these,  8  miles  North  from  Cape  Virgins,  there  may  be  landing  for  a 
boat.  There  is  good  anchorage,  generally,  all  along  the  coast,  at  from  2  to  5 
miles  off  shore ;  but  the  bottom  is  rather  stony,  and  may  injure  hempen 
cables.     As  the  cape  is  approached  the  ground  becomes  more  foul. 

Virgin  Reef,  which  at  half  tide  is  scarcely  observable,  dries  nearly  a  mile 
E.  by  N.  from  the  cape.  There  is  4  to  5  fathoms  close  outside  it,  but  it  is 
not  advisable  to  pass  very  close,  as  the  height  of  the  cape  makes  it  difficult 
to  judge  exactly  the  distance  from  the  shore. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  establish  9i  fixed  bright  light  on  Cape  Virgins. 

SAEMIEHTO  BAKK,  taking  10  fathoms  as  its  limit,  extends  from  Cape 
Virgins  20  miles  to  the  S.S.E.,  its  outer  edge  following  the  line  of  coast  from 
the  northward,  and  being  kept  in  that  line  by  the  rapid  current  which  sweeps 
along  it.  The  extreme  breadth  of  the  bank  at  right  angles  to  its  genend 
line  of  direction  is  about  5  miles,  and  the  widest  part  is  8  miles  from  the 
cape ;  the  shoalest  water  on  it,  excepting  Nassau  Rook,  is  8  fathoms,  lying 
3  miles  S.E.  from  Cape  Virgins,  or  4}  miles  N.E.  j-  E.  from  the  end  of  Dunge- 
ness  Spit. 

Hassan  Rock,  on  which  H.M.S.  Nassau  struck  in  January,  1868,  while 
sounding  on  the  bank,  lies  E.  by  S.  Z^  miles  from  Cape  Virgins.  It  is  a  small 
pinnacle,  with  only  3  ft.  at  low-water  springs,  and  3  to  6  £Eithoms  close  to. 
There  is  a  little  kelp  on  the  rock,  but  not  enough  to  mark  it,  and,  exo^t  in  a 
gale,  the  sea  does  not  break  until  nearly  low  water. 

Ihingeness,  like  the  point  of  the  same  name  in  England,  is  steep-to,  having 
20  fathoms  close  to  the  Ness.  A  triangular  pyramidal  beacon^  40  ft.  high, 
painted  in  red  and  black  bands  is  placed  about  150  yards  from  high-water 
mark,  and  is  visible  about  12  miles. 

There  is  good  anchorage  on  both  sides  of  Dimgenees  Spit,  which  is  steep-to, 
and  convenient  for  vessels  bound  either  way,  to  await  a  change  of  wind  or 
tide,  or  to  stop  at  night.  The  bottom  is  stiff  blue  mud,  which  on  the  East 
side  is  thinly  overlaid  with  stones. 

Zealous  Anchorage,  on  the  West  side,  is  perhaps  the  best,  as  the  curve  of 
the  spit  enables  a  vessel  to  anchor  well  under  the  North  shore,  and  conse- 
quently out  of  the  strength  of  the  tide.  This  anchorage  will  be  found  most 
convenient  for  a  vessel  bound  eastward  meeting  wiUi  an  easterly  wind,  to 
await  the  shift  to  the  westward.  H.M.S.  Zealous,  an  ironclad  of  4,000  tons, 
took  advantage  of  this  anchorage,  in  March,  1867. 

In  strong  south-westerly  winds  it  would  be  best  to  anchor  under  the  lee, 
on  the  eastern  side,  where,  though  the  squalls  oome  very  hard  across  the  spit, 
there  is  no  sea  until  the  wind  draws  southward  of  S.S.W.,  when  it  becomes  a 
leading  wind  into  Possession  Bay.  The  best  anchorage  outside  the  spit  is  in 
9  or  10  fathoms  water,  with  the  Ness  bearing  S.W.  ^  S.,  distant  about  2  miles, 
and  Cape  Virgins  N.  ^  £.  The  anchoring  ground  extends  much  fiulher  to 
the  north-eastward,  but  as  all  westerly  gales  draw  to  S.W.  before  dying 
away,  it  is  better,  if  possible,  to  be  to  windward,  and  so,  in  case  of  the  cable 
iS,  A,0,  3  a 
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parting,  to  be  able  to  weather  the  3-£ELthoiiis  patcb,  and  pan  on  eitliar  ade  al 
Najnau  Rock. 

STEAIT  OF  MAGALHAENS.^At  the  distance  of  H  milea  to  the  soudi* 
westward  of  Cape  Virgins  is  a  low,  shingly  point,  now  called  Dun^ene*M  :  and 
at  20  milea  westward  from  Dungeness  is  the  cliffy  300  ft.  in  heights  called 
Cape  Posiession.  The  laat  forms  the  eastern  side  of  a  shoal  bay,  which,  under 
the  name  of  Po$ses$ion  Bay^  extend*  thence  22  J  nules  to  the  weetwanl,  where 
the  First  Narrow  of  the  «trait  commences. 

The  best  route  to  the  strait  is  to  paas  over  the  Sanniento  Bank,  which  can 
be  done  with  perfect  safety  between  half  flood  and  half  ebb,  but  care  must  be 
taken  to  keep  IJ  mile  off  Cape  Virgins,  to  a%*oid  the  Virgin  Reef,  and  not 
more  than  2(  miles  off,  unless  it  is  intended  to  pass  southward  of  Nassaa 
Rock-  Approaching  from  the  eastward,  or  in  a  large  Tessel,  it  wiU  be  better 
to  go  to  the  southward  of  this  danger,  as  the  water  gradually  deepens  in 
proceeding.  At  low  water  a  large  vessel  should  not  cross  within  10  miles  of 
(!ape  VirginSt  beyond  which  distance  the  soundings  will  be  more  regular  than 
farther  North. 

Before  entering  the  strait  the  tides  should  be  careliilly  considered,  as  oa 
ihem  will  principally  depend  whether  a  good  or  bad  passage  to  Sandy  Point  ii 
made.  An  anchor  might  be  dropped,  if  necessary,  to  wait  for  the  tide  on  any 
part  of  the  bank ;  but  as  it  is  quite  exposed,  and  the  holding  ground  indifferent, 
it  would,  if  possible,  be  much  better  to  get  under  Dungeness  Spit.  It  has 
been  proposed  to  establi^^h  steam- tugs  to  take  vessels  through  the  stmitis. 

In  our  "  Director}^  for  the  Navigation  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean  '* 
is  given  a  full  description  of  the  shores  and  harbours  of  the  Strait  of 
Mngalbacns;  with  instructions  for  the  passages  through  it  from  eastward 
and  westward. 


IIL— THE  COAST  OF  TIERRA  DEL  FUEGO  TO  CAPE  HORN.  ETC. 

INCLUDING  STATEN  ISLAND. 

'Kerra  or  Teira  del  Fuego  has  been  repeatedly  deecribed  by  diflferent 
navigators.  It  is  a  dreary  country,  distinguished  by  craggy  mountains  and 
barren  isles.  The  inhabitants,  wholly  uncivilized,  subsist  on  the  fleeh  of  seals 
and  other  gross  Mib-stances ;  their  dwellings  are  tents,  rudely  formed  with 
poles,  and  covered  with  skins,  or  the  bark  of  trees.  A  chain  of  stupendoia 
rocks,  extending  through  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  is  continuaDy  covered 
with  snow. 

Captain  Weddell,  in  his  Narrative,  sap  :-I  would  willingly,  for  the  honour 
of  human  nature,  raise  these  neglected  people  somewhat  higher  in  the  scale  of 
intellectual  estimation  than  they  have  reached;  but  I  must  acknowledge 
their  condition  to  be  that  of  the  lowest  of  mankind.  At  this  age  of  the  worid 
it  appears  almost  incredible,  and  certainly  disgraceful,  that  there  should  exist 
Buch  a  tractable  people  in  almost  pristine  ignorance.  These  inhabitants  have 
been  spoken  of  as  if  they  were  beings  possessed  of  little  more  than  animal 
instinct,  and  incapable  of  instruction ;  but  the  captain  adds,  that  he  found 
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them  not  only  tractable  and  inoffenfiive,  but  also,  in  many  of  their  employ- 
ments, active,  ingenious,  and  certainly  capable  of  improvement  by  intercourse 
with  strangers. 

The  stature  of  the  people  is  generally  low  ;  but  the  contour  of  their  fieices, 
and  the  form  of  their  heads,  are  those  which  are  foimd  to  be  peculiar  to  most 
Indians.  They  have  flat  noses,  small  eyes,  full  and  well-formed  chests,  small 
arms,  legs  small  and  ill-shaped.  The  women  are  better  featured  than  the 
men.  The  only  clothing  the  male  wears  is  a  skin  over  their  shoulders,  reach- 
ing a  little  more  than  halfway  down  the  back ;  some  have  not  even  this  sorry 
garment.  The  women  have  generally  a  larger  skin  over  their  shoulders,  and 
are,  in  other  respects,  clothed  as  decency  requires ;  and  even  the  youngest  of 
their  female  children  have  the  same  covering,  which  evinces  a  degree  of 
modesty  seldom  found  amongst  \mtutored  people. 

The  STRAIT  of  LE  MAIRE,  between  Tierra  del  Fuego  and  Staten 
Island,  was  so  named  after  the  navigator  who  discovered  it  in  1616.  It  is 
said,  in  the  relaticm  of  Anson's  Voyage,  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  exactly 
where  the  strait  lies,  though  the  appearance  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  be  well 
known,  without  knowing  also  the  appearance  of  Staten  Land ;  and  that  some 
navigators  have  been  deceived  by  three  hills  on  Staten  Island,  which  have 
been  mistaken  for  the  Three  Brothers  on  Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  so  overshot 
the  strait.  But  Captain  Cook  says  that  no  ship  that  coasts  Tierra  del  Fuego 
within  sight  of  land  can  possibly  miss  the  strait,  for  it  will  then  of  itself  be 
sufficiently  conspicuous ;  and  Staten  Land,  which  forms  the  eastern  side,  will 
be  still  more  manifestly  distinguished,  for  there  is  no  land  on  Tierra  del  Fuego 
like  it.  The  Strait  of  Le  Maire  can  be  missed  only  by  standing  too  far  to  the 
eastward,  without  keeping  the  land  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  in  sight ;  if  this  be 
done,  it  may  be  missed,  however  accurately  the  appearance  of  the  coast  of 
Staten  Island  may  have  been  exhibited ;  and,  if  this  be  not  done,  it  cannot  be 
missed,  though  the  appearance  of  that  coast  be  not  known.  The  entrance  of 
the  strait  should  not  be  attempted  but  with  a  £Edr  wind  and  moderate 
weather,  and  upon  the  very  beginning  of  the  tide  of  flood,  which  happens 
here,  at  the  full  and  change  of  the  moon,  about  1^.  It  is  always  best  to  keep 
as  near  to  the  Tierra  del  Fuego  shore  as  the  winds  will  admit  By  attending 
to  these  particulars,  a  ship  might  get  quite  through  the  strait  in  one  tide ;  or, 
at  least,  to  the  southward  of  Success  Btty,  into  which  it  would  be  more  prudent 
to  put,  if  the  wind  should  be  southerly,  than  to  attempt  the  weathering  of  Staten 
Land  with  a  wind  and  lee  ciirrent,  which  may  endanger  her  being  driven  on 
that  island. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Gray,  commanding  the  British  barque  Shun  Lee,  from  long  ex- 
perience recommends  that  sailing  vessels  coming  from  the  northward  should 
not  attempt  to  enter  the  strait  \mtil  1  hour  after  high  water.  He  states  that 
it  is  his  practice  on  arriving  near  the  strait  to  wait  5  or  6  miles  to  the  north- 
ward, until  a  little  after  high  water.  Also  that  in  March,  1881,  he  entered 
the  strait  at  that  time  of  tide,  and  although  it  was  blowing  a  gale  from  the 
S.W.  the  ship  drove  through  rapidly. 

STATEN  I8LAHD,  which  was  surveyed  in  1828,  by  Lieut  E.  N.  Kendall, 
of  H.M.S.  Chanticleer,  is  38  miles  in  extent  from  Cape  St  John  to  the  E.N.E. 
to  Cape  St.  Bartholomew  to  the  W.8.W.  The  island  is  described  as  ex- 
tremely mountainous  and  rugged,  being  composed  of  a  series  of  lofty,  pre- 
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cipitous  hiUa  (2,000  ft.  and  some  3,000  ft.  in  height)^  clothed  neftrlr  to  their 
snowy  tops  with  forests  of  evergreen  beech  trees«  the  laurel- like  winter's  bvk« 
and  the  holly-leaved  barberry*  These  are  all  evergreens ;  besides,  there  is 
a  host  of  minor  plants.  The  low  ground  is  extremely  swampr  find  boggj,  in 
many  parts  a  perfect  quagmire.  The  writer  of  this  descnption  bbjb,  that  the 
old  of  these  regions  is  a  feble,  and  at  variance  with  tnitli  and  nature.  At 
ape  Honif  in  lat.  66*^  S.,  vegetation  was  in  ^11  rigour  in  Maj,  or  the 
November  of  their  year,  and  snow  rarely  lies  upon  the  low  grounds.  In  fact, 
we  have  sufficient  matter  to  elucidate  tbe  climate  of  the  South,  and  to  esds- 
bliah  its  comparative  mildness  with  the  North,  especially  if  America  be  taken 
as  the  ejcainple.  The  summers  of  the  South  are  by  no  means  wann  or  hot, 
nor  winters  cold ;  but  to  compensate  for  this,  it  is  the  region  of  wind,  storms 
and  rains,  perpetual  gales,  and  eternal  rains ;  never  twenty-four  hours 
without  rain.  It  is  the  court  of  ^olus.  The  barometric  pressure  is  low,  the 
mean  being  2952  inches;  magnetic  intensity  low, — the  winds  almost  always 
weMterly  ;  electric  phenomena  extremely  rare.  These  are  the  outlines  of  the 
climnte,  to  which  great  attention  was  paid  on  board  the  ChanticU^r^  with  the 
be»t  possible  instruments. 

Captain  Morrell,  on  passing  between  Queen  Catherine's  Foreland  and  Cape 
St.  8«jbastian»— the  latter  in  lat.  53^^  26  ,  long.  67"  67',^remarks,  that  thick 
and  wet  weather  is  very  uncommon  on  that  part  of  the  coast.  The  Cape  of 
Bt  Inex  is  in  lat.  64°  8',  long.  CO"*  57'  45 ',  and  is  a  very  remarkable  part  of 
the  coast,  from  the  appearanoe  of  a  table  land,  which  is  commonly  made 
by  those  bound  round  to  Cape  Horn.  Between  Cape  St*  Sebastian  and  Cape 
8t.  Inez  the  shore  is  generally  rocky,  and  dangerous  to  approach  in  the  night 

HAEBOURB,  Ac,  of  8TATEH  ISLAKD.— Off  the  North  side  of  Staten 
Island  is  the  group  of  islets  called  New  Year  IsUs^  ^J^^%  between  long.  64^  3' 
and  long.  64"  13',  and  the  northernmost  in  lat-  54''  39J'.  To  the  8.E.  by  S. 
[_S,  l}f  ii\]  from  the  latter  is  an  inlet  named  New  Year  Harbour,  about  half 
a  mile  broad,  and  extending  3  miles  to  the  S.W.,  and  having  the  depths  of  30 
to  45  and  20  fathoms.  A  cluster  of  islets  lie  in  the  entrance,  and  the  paasage 
in  is  on  the  eastern  side.  Captain  Morrell  says,  that  here  you  may  have  any 
depth  of  water  from  30  fathoms  to  5  fathoms,  with  a  bottom  of  mud  and  sand. 
Its  shores  abound  with  wood  and  frej^h  water.  Scale  Bsh  of  various  sorts  maj 
be  caught  with  hook  and  line,  and  sea  fowl  ehot  in  several  directions.  Fresh^ 
green  celery  in  its  season  can  be  had  in  any  quantity,  together  with  some 
berries  of  an  agreeable  flavour. 

Kext  to  New  Year  Harbour,  at  1§  mile  to  the  East,  is  Fori  Cook,  % 
smaller  inlet,  wherein  the  late  Captain  Foster  erected  his  observatory.  It  is 
surrounded  by  very  high  land,  a  mountain  on  its  western  aide  being  2,070  ft, 
in  height  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  entrance  is  very  narrow,  imd  has  a 
depth  of  only  6  fathoms,  but  within  the  depth  increases  to  16  and  20  fathoms. 
Lieut.  Kendall,  in  his  memoir  on  Staten  Island,  states  that  thiB  is  decidedly 
the  harbour  most  eligible  for  a  ahip  in  want  of  shelter,  from  the  considers* 
tions  of  its  affording  good  anchorage  at  its  entrance,  in  not  too  deep  water, 
the  greater  regularity  of  the  prevailing  winds,  and  the  facility  of  communica* 
tton  with  the  South  side  of  the  inland,  by  means  of  a  low  isthmus  separating 
it  from  Port  Vancout^r^  a  shoal  inlet  on  that  side. 

Capt  Si.  John  is  the  easternmost  point  of  Staten  Island.     It  is  high  and 
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precipitous,  and  a  heavy  tide  rip  extends  from  it  5  or  6  miles  to  seaward,  set- 
ting at  the  rate  of  6  miles  an  hour,  to  the  N.N.E.  with  the  flood,  and  to  the  S.S.E. 
with  the  ebb ;  but  the  tide  sets  along  shore,  both  on  the  North  and  South, 
from  East  to  West,  from  3 J  or  4  to  2  or  2 J  miles  an  hour.  Off  Cape  St.  Bar- 
tholomew, the  S.  W.  point  of  the  island,  the  tide-rip,  with  the  flood,  sets  to  the 
S.W.,  5  or  6  miles  an  hour.  This  tide-rip  likewise  is  very  heavy,  and  extends 
6  or  6  miles  to  seaward. 

Si.  John*  8  Harbour  lies  within  the  promontory  of  St.  John,  on  the  West.  It 
is  free  from  danger,  surrounded  by  high  land,  and  its  general  depths  are  from 
25  to  20  fathoms,  decreasing  toward  either  shore.  From  the  entrance  the 
harbour  curves  in  a  S.W.  direction  to  the  extent  of  3^  miles,  but  is  little  more 
than  half  a  mile  broad.  The  hills  of  the  promontory,  on  its  eastern  side,  are 
800  or  900  ft.  in  height,  and  at  its  head  on  the  S.W.  is  a  remarkable  elevation, 
now  known  as  Mount  Richardson, 

Lieut.  Kendall  has  described  this  harbour,  and  says  that  it  may  be  easily 
recognized  at  a  distance  by  Mount  Richardson.  On  nearing  it,  a  remarkable 
cliff,  like  a  painter's  muller,  appears  on  the  eastern  shore,  which  is  high  and 
steep.  Allowance  must  be  made,  in  steering,  for  the  set  of  the  tide,  which  at 
all  times  runs  rapidly  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour ;  it  is,  however,  less 
sensible  when  within  the  headlands  forming  the  N.W.  bay,  in  which,  in  case 
of  necessity,  or  to  await  the  turn  of  the  tide,  an  anchor  may  be  dropped  in  from 
20  to  30  fathoms.  The  mouth  of  the  harbour  is  wide,  having  25  fathoms  in 
the  centre,  with  a  rock  standing  off  at  some  distance  from  the  western  point, 
to  which  a  berth  must  be  given.  The  shores,  with  this  exception,  are  bold ; 
and  immediately  within  the  western  point  is  a  small  bay,  where  anchorage  may 
be  had  in  10  fathoms.  The  most  sheltered  situation  is  at  the  head  of  the  har- 
bour, 3  miles  S.S.W.  from  the  entrance,  where  any  depth  may  be  chosen  be- 
tween 20  and  5  fi&thoms,  with  sandy  bottom,  and  moor  with  an  open  hawse  to 
the  S.W.,  from  whence  the  gusts  that  come  from  the  mountains  are  violent. 
The  wind,  anything  to  the  westward  of  W.N.W.,  or  even  N.W.  outside,  will 
be  found  to  draw  out  of  the  harbour  on  nearing  its  head ;  and  if  at  all  strong 
it  will  be  impossiUe  to  beat  farther,  as  it  follows  the  direction  imparted  to  it 
by  every  ravine  in  the  hill  as  it  passes ;  and,  therefore,  warping  will  be  found 
the  only  means  of  advancement,  taking  care  to  have  hands  by  a  bower  anchor 
ready  to  let  go,  and  the  cable  stoppered  at  a  short  scope,  in  the  event  of  the 
hawsers  being  carried  away.  A  ship  may  readily  heave  down  on  a  beach  of 
sand  at  the  head  of  the  harbeur. 

Wood  and  water  are  plentiful,  and  easily  procured ;  celery  and  wild  fowl 
(race-horse  or  steamer  ducks,  kelp  and  upland  geese),  may  also  be  obtained ; 
and  in  the  proper  season,  October,  a  good  supply  of  penguins'  eggs  may  be 
insured  by  having  men  in  attendance  at  a  rookery  about  a  mile  to  the  eastward 
of  the  harbour's  mouth,  whither  they  could  walk  along  the  eastern  hills,  from 
the  vicinity  of  the  Painter's  Muller^  and  remain  to  collect  daily  the  eggs  as 
deposited,  and  secure  them  until  a  favourable  opportunity  is  offered  of  embark- 
ing them  from  the  foot  of  the  cliff  on  which  the  rookery  is  established. 

The  shores  of  St.  John's  Harbour  are  lined  with  kelp,  which  is  an  excellent 
indication  of  its  navigable  part,  the  border  of  it  being  almost  invariably  in  8 
fathoms,  and  that  close  to  the  shore,  the  depth  rapidly  increasing  toward  the 
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centre,  until  near  the  head  of  the  harbour,  where  the  depth  grsdoftlty' 

to  the  beach. 

W^Mtuard  of  Cap$  Cotneit,  or  the  mendiau  of  64^  16",  are  the  floaatl  hir* 
boors  named  P&H  Parry  and  Part  Hoppner ;  and  within  New  Year  Itla*  t* 
the  West  of  New  Year  Harbour,  is  another.  Port  Basii  Hall,  Theee  tse  ci 
inferior  consideration,  but  have  been  described  by  Lieut,  Kendiin,  «■  giweB  b 
the  Appendix  to  Mr.  Webster's  Narrative,  before  noticed. 

To  the  southward  of  Staten  Island  but  little  amount  of  tide  ie  pereeptibW; 
there  i«i  however,  a  remarkable  undertow,  which  renders  it  dangerous  fm  bovd 
to  streteh  acroes  the  mouths  of  the  deep  bays,  as  it  is  difficult  to  ekiie  W^m 
with  the  land,  for  which  reason  the  sealera  invariably  follow  the  eireuxteie 
route  of  the  shores. 

Mr.  Webster,  in  his  copious  description  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  Statra 
Island,  has  noticed  the  vast  massee  of  seaweed  which  entangle  the  shores. 
The  sea  teems  with  them,  especially  in  the  rough  and  open  bays,  while  thfv 
are  comparatively  rare  in  the  still,  sequestered  creeks.  Did  they  inereaie  ia 
the  calm  harbours  as  upon  the  rougher  shores,  they  would  be  choked  up ;  tad 
they  would  form  an  impervious  mesh  of  cords.  But  they  thrive  best  in  thi» 
boisterous  element ;  and  where  it  would  seem  impossible  to  obtain  a  hold,  there 
they  grow  and  gather  strength  to  meet  the  storms. 

Many  pages  might  be  justly  devoted  to  the  plants  of  the  sea.  Here  ther 
are  gigantic  in  form,  some  being  300  ft.  in  length  ;  some  of  immense  strength 
and  sturdy  sterns^  and  becoming,  as  it  were,  oaks  in  the  sea ;  others  again 
spread  their  tough  and  leathery  substance  like  hides,  so  that  buckets,  bowli, 
and  cups  may  readily  be  made  of  it.  Some  form  ropes  and  cables  to  moor 
boats  with ;  some  yidd  a  jelly  pure  and  tasteless,  like  isinglasa,  hr  excet&sig 
that  of  ihefucus  crupuM^  or  Carrageen  moss  of  our  shores  ;  and  it  is  added  thst 
amid  the  vast  forests  of  seaweed,  here  described,  multitudes  of  curious  spca- 
mens  may  be  obtained* 

OX  TH£  WBSTEBH  SIDE  OF  THE  STRAIT  OF  LE  HAIRS  are  the 
Gapes  of  St.  Vincent,  of  St,  Dit^o^  and  Gttod  Succea ;  and  near  the  middle  of 
the  strait,  between  the  Capes  of  St*  Diego  and  Good  Success,  is  Succ€9M  £af, 
which  has  been  already  mentioned.  Cape  St.  Diego,  the  north-eastevninost  of 
the  three  capes,  lies  in  lat.  64"  40'  a6%  long.  66"'  2^'.  It  is  low,  but  a  shipmiif 
go  close  to  it.  There  are  shoaler  soundings  toward  the  East,  for  about  2  mileSt 
than  in  any  other  parts  hereabout ;  for  a  rocky  ledge,  under  water,  seems  to 
project  from  the  cape.  On  this  ledge  are  overfalls,  strong  eddies,  and  a  vio- 
lent race  of  tide  when  the  wind  is  opposed  to  it,  which  ia  dangerous  to  smi^^ 
vessels.  ^| 

Capt.  E.  Kluge,  of  the  barque  Epiilon^  reports  that  he  touched  the  groun^^ 
in  the  straits.  Cape  San  Diego  bearing  N.  W.,  distant  about  6  miles;  sea  smooth. 
When  in  dock,  on  arrival  at  Swansea,  the  copper  on  thevessers  keel  waa  found 
to  be  slightly  injured, 

Cap$  Si,  Vmcmt^  to  the  westward  of  Cape  St.  Diego,  is  a  rocky  point  with 
low  bluifs  above  it.  Between  it  and  Cape  St.  Diego  is  Thetii  Bay,  a  tolerable 
anchornge  during  West  and  southerly  winds,  though  the  bottom  is  rocky  in 
man)'  places.  Between  the  heads  the  tides  run  with  great  strength  ;  therefo(rt 
a  ship  fthould  anchor  off  a  green  bluff  at  the  West  side,  and  within  the  line 
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the  heads,  where  she  will  have  from  6  to  12  fathoms  of  water,  over  a  coarse 
sandy  bottom,  mixed  with  patches  of  rock. 

Beyond  Cape  St.  Vincent  the  land  trends  to  the  West  and  N.W. ;  it  is 
rather  low  near  the  sea,  but  within  are  many  hills,  partially  covered  with 
wood.  Regular  soimdings  extend  to  seaward  for  many  leagues ;  and  good 
anchorage  may  be  found  near  the  land,  or  on  any  part  of  this  coast  during 
westerly  winds. 

Jaseur  Reef,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  strait,  about  3  miles  West  from  the 
middle  cape  of  Staten  Island,  will  be  noticed  hereafter. 

Cape  of  Good  Snooess,  in  lat.  54''  55',  is  the  S.E.  point  of  Tierra  del  Fuego. 
It  is  high  and  bluff,  and  some  rocks  lie  close  to  it,  above  water.  To  the  W.N. W. 
of  it  is  the  Campana^  or  Bell  Mountain,  which  is  seen  far  off  at  sea,  from  the 
North  as  well  as  from  the  South.  It  is  high,  and  takes  its  name  from  its  re- 
semblance to  a  large  bell. 

Bather  more  than  2  miles  north-eastward  of  Cape  Success  is  a  projecting 
headland,  which  at  first  appears  to  be  the  Cape.  Two  rocky  islets  show  them- 
selves close  to  it,  and  from  a  distance  appear  like  a  ship  imder  sail.  At  6  miles 
N.  }  E.  from  these  rocks  is  Oood  Succbbs  Bay,  which  is  visible  from  the 
northern  entrance  of  the  strait. 

The  Bay  of  Oood  Success  is  the  place  within  which,  in  the  year  1769» 
Mr.  Banks  and  Dr.  Solander  found  the  cold  so  intense,  that  the  latter  nearly 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  its  severity,  though  in  the  midst  of  summer.  Dr.  Solander, 
who  had  more  than  once  crossed  the  mountains  which  divide  Sweden  from 
Norway,  well  knew  that  extreme  cold,  especially  when  joined  with  fittigue, 
produces  a  torpor  and  sleepiness  which  are  almost  irresistible ;  he  ther^ore 
conjured  the  company  to  keep  moving,  whatever  pain  it  might  cost  them,  and 
whatever  relief  might  be  promised  by  an  inclination  to  rest :  '*  Whoever  sits 
down,"  said  he,  "  will  sleep  ;  and  whoever  sleeps  will  wake  no  more."  The 
doctor,  who  gave  this  advice,  was  the'  first  who  yielded  to  the  sensation 
which  he  had  described ;  but,  by  exertion,  he  was  saved ;  two  other  persons 
perished. 

Good  Success  Bay  is  an  excellent  anchorage  for  vessels  of  any  size  to  stop  in 
for  wood  or  water ;  but  it  would  not  answer  if  a  vessel  required  to  lie  steady 
for  repair,  as  a  swell  frequently  rolls  in.  It  is  quite  safe  ;  yet  in  the  winter 
season,  when  easterly  gales  are  common,  no  vessel  should  anchor  so  near  the 
head  of  the  bay  as  she  might  in  summer ;  for  heavy  rollers  at  times,  though 
rarely,  set  in.  Fish  we  did  not  try  to  get,  not  having  any  spare  time,  and  only 
a  few  birds  were  shot. 

The  soundings  are  tolerably  regular,  and  may  give  notice  of  an  approach  to 
Staten  Land,  or  to  the  N.E.  coast,  and  may  guide  a  ship  to  the  fieiirway  of  the 
strait ;  but  I  should  not  place  much  confidence  in  them,  near  such  a  rocky 
coast  as  that  of  Staten  Land. 

This  bay  is  about  2  miles  wide,  and  extends  into  the  land,  westwardly,  2^ 
miles.  It  may  be  easily  known  by  a  peculiar  mark  or  feature  on  its  southern 
side,  resembling  a  broad  turnpike  road  extending  into  the  country  from  the 
shore.  The  anchorage  is  good  all  over  it,  in  from  4  to  12  fieithoms  of  water, 
clear  ground.  Here  a  vessel  lies  perfectly  safe,  provided  she  does  not  anchor 
Coo  far  in  toward  the  sandy  beach  at  its  head ;  for  during  S.E.  gales  a  heavy 
swell,  with  dangerous  rollers,  sets  right  into  the  bay.   Elevated  lands,  of  about 
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1,200  ft,  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  fiurrouiid  the  bay;  therefore,  with  stronf 
winds,  it  is  subject  to  squalls,  which,  during  westerly  gales,  are  very  violent. 

The  eastern  side  of  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire,  already  noticed,  is  formed  by  the 
very  irregular  bays  and  rugged  capes  of  Staten  Island.  Surrounding  the  latter 
are  heavy  tide  rip«,  which  extend  outward  to  a  considerable  distance,  and 
render  a  near  approach  very  dangerous.  The  Middle  Cape  lies  in  lat.  54*"  48'  20% 
long-  64^  42'  30".  Thi9»  with  Cape  Si.  Anthony,  the  N,W.  cape,  and  Cape  St. 
Bariholommv,  the  S.W.  cape,  are  high,  bluff  promontories. 

The  soundiBgs  in  the  sti'oit  arc  regular  near  the  southern  entrance,  70  to  30 
fathoms,  over  a  sandy  bottom.  Toward  the  North  the  soundings  diminish ; 
and  2  miles  off  Cape  St.  Diego  there  is  not  more  than  30  fathoms,  over  rocky 
bottom.  The  strait  is  generally  clear,  excepting  a  reef  discovered  by  Captain 
E.  Handfield,  in  passing  through  in  H.M.  sloop  Jasmr,  in  1827,  which  lies  at 
about  3  miles  West  from  the  Middle  Cape.  It  appe&red  to  be  about  li  mile 
in  extent,  and  the  sea  broke  violently  on  it. 

The  Tides  of  Good  Success  Bay  and  the  Strait  of  Le  Maire  are  as  regxUar 
and  as  little  to  be  dreaded  as  in  any  part  of  the  world  where  they  run  with 
strength.  They  will  materially  assist  any  vessel  in  her  passage  through  the 
strait,  which  is  very  wide,  perfectly  free  from  obstacles  of  any  kind,  and  has 
Good  Success  Bay  close  at  hand,  in  case  wind  or  tide  should  fail.  When  the 
tide  opposes  the  wind  and  swell,  there  is  always  a  hea\*y,  and  for  small  vessels 
dangerous  "  race ''  off  Cape  San  Diego ;  in  one  spot,  where  the  water  is  more 
shotil  than  ebe where,  5  fathoms  only  was  subsequently  found  at  a  neap  flood 
tide ;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  on  another  day,  at  the  top  of  the  springs, 
being  the  day.  after  full  moon,  we  passed  the  same  spot,  at  half  flood,  with  the 
M-ater  perfectly  smooth  ;  and  although  strong  eddies  were  seen  in  every  direc- 
tion, the  vessers  steerage  was  but  little  affected  by  them.  It  is  high  water  in 
Good  Success  Bay  soon  after  4  p.m.  on  the  full  and  change  days,  and  low 
water  at  10  a.m.  The  flood  tide  stream  begins  to  make  to  the  northward  about 
an  hour  after  low  water,  and  the  ebb  to  the  southward  about  the  same  time 
after  high  water,     llie  tides  rise  from  6  to  8  ft.  perpendicularly. 

At  Cape  Pillar  tbe  turn  of  the  tide,  with  high  water,  is  at  noon ;  but  along 
the  S.W*  and  S*E.  coast  the  time  gradually  increases  to  this  coast.  From  Cape 
San  Diego  the  flood  tide  sets  North  and  West  along  the  shore,  from  1  to  3 
knots  per  hour,  as  far  as  20  miles  along  the  ahore»  and  the  ebb  in  a  contrary 
direction,  but  not  so  strong,  except  in  San  Vincente  Bay.  The  flood  in  the 
Strait  of  Le  Maire  runs  about  2  knots  in  mid-channel,  more  or  less  according 
to  tbe  wind,  and  the  ebb  about  1  knot  an  hour.  Perhaps  at  times,  when  a 
strong  spring  tide  is  retarded  in  its  progress  by  a  northerly  wind,  there  wiU 
be  a  dangerous  over- fall  off  Cape  San  Diego,  like  the  bores  in  some  parts  of 
the  world. 
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From  Cape  Oood  Success  the  coast  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  trends  westward  to 
a  small  bay,  called  Acquirre  Bay,  in  long.  65°  44',  a  place  fit  only  for  tempo- 
rary anchorage  during  northerly  or  westerly  winds  ;  but  under  New  Island, 
to  the  S.W.  from  this  place,  good  temporary  anchorage  during  westerly 
winds  may  be  obtained.  To  the  southward  of  New  Island  is  the  smaller 
isle,  called  Evout  Island,  the  centre  of  which  is  now  represented  in  lat  55°  33', 
long.  66°  41'. 

The  centre  of  a  low,  rocky  group,  called  Bameveldt  Isles,  is  in  lat.  55°  48'  54^ 
long.  66°  40'  2(y\  These  are  surrounded  by  deep  water,  but  ships  should  always 
keep  to  the  eastward  of  them,  as  there  may  be  dangers,  yet  imknown,  on  the 
West.     Nothing  but  a  little  grass  grows  on  the  larger  islet. 

CAPB  HOBV  (properly  Hoom,  after  the  town  of  that  name  in  North 
Hdland),  is  the  southernmost  point  or  headland  of  a  group  called  Hermite 
Islands.  A  representation  of  it  is  giyen  on  the  chart.  The  name  of  these 
isles  was  imparted  from  that  of  Admiral  Hermite,  commander  of  the  Dutch 
fleet,  who  visited  this  coast  in  1624.  Capt.  Cook,  in  his  passage  in  December, 
1774,  brought  Cape  Horn  to  bear  E.  by  S.,  and  says  it  is  known,  at  a  distance, 
by  a  high,  round  hill  over  it.  A  point  to  the  N. W.  shows  a  surface  not  unHke 
this ;  but  their  situation  alone  will  always  distinguish  the  one  from  the  other. 
Capt  Cook  gave  the  situation  of  the  cape  as  55°  58'  S.,  and  67°  13'  W.,  from 
his  observations  made  in  1769  ;  but  he  adds  that  his  subsequent  observations 
placed  it  in  67°  19',  which,  it  may  be  seen,  is  not  so  correct.  On  the  N.W. 
side  of  the  cape  are  two  peaked  rocks,  like  sugar-loaves,  lying  N.W.  by  N.  and 
S.E.  by  S.  ^by  compass  J  from  each  other.  Some  other  straggling  low  rocks 
lie  West  of  the  cape,  and  one  South  of  it,  but  they  are  all  near  the  shore. 

In  the  direction  of  E.N.E.,  9  miles  from  Cape  Horn,  is  Cape  Enganno,  the 
Mistaken  Cape  of  Capt.  Cook.  It  is  a  rocky  point,  and  the  southern  point  of 
the  easternmost  of  the  Hermite  Isles,  now  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
Wolkutan.*  Capt.  Cook  has  said — *'  In  some  charts  Cape  Horn  is  laid  down 
as  belonging  to  a  small  island.  This  was  neither  confirmed,  nor  can  it  be  con- 
tradicted, by  us ;  for  several  breakers  appeared  on  the  coast,  both  to  the  East 
and  West  of  it,  and  the  hazy  weather  rendered  every  object  indistinct  The 
SEommits  of  some  of  the  hills  were  rocky,  but  the  sides  and  valleys  seemed 
covered  with  a  green  turf,  and  wooded  in  tufts." 

Capt  Eing  says  that  there  is  nothing  very  striking  in  the  appearance  of 
Cape  Horn,  as  seen  from  a  distance ;  but,  in  passing  near,  it  is  more  remadc- 
able,  showing  high  black  clifb  towards  the  South.  It  is  about  500  ft.  high 
above  the  sea,  in  lat  55''  58',  long.  67°  13'. 

One  mile  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Horn  are  three  rocks,  generally  above 
water,  and  over  which  the  sea  always  breaks. 

*  Stnngen  should  be  earefol  not  to  mistake  this  cape  for  Gape  Horn ;  fbr  anct  mistekas 
have  ooeorred,  as  the  name  imports.  Off  the  cape  are  seTsral  xooka,  all  above  water,  and  at 
2  milen  to  the  8  E.  is  a  duster  filing  80  or  40  It  above  the  sea. 
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Wifwam  or  St.  Martiji's  Cove,  on  the  eastern  side  of  Hertnite  Island, 
westward  of  Cape  Horn,  has  h«cn  described  by  Capt.  Foster,  who  states  that 
it  bears  from  the  cape  W.  by  N.  J  N.  about  10  miles,  and  is  a  plaee  of  easy 
access  with  N.E*«  East«  and  S.E.  winds.  It  is  open  to  the  East,  and  may  be 
readHy  found  by  means  of  Chanticleer  Island^  which  lies  about  a  mile  irwt 
East  from  the  South  h«id  of  the  entrance.  With  westerly  witida,  which  ai« 
adverse  and  pre%^alent,  vessels  should  anchor  off  the  entrance,  in  about  22  fa- 
thoms, and  warp  into  the  cove,  where  there  is  a  convenient  berth  in  18  fiUhosis, 
sandy  bottom,  midway  from  either  side,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  head 
of  the  cove.  This  anchorage  is  safe,  although  the  gusts  of  wind  in  westaly 
gales,  which  are  of  fr>equent  occurrence  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  ru«h  down 
the  sidf^  of  the  mountains  in  various  directions  with  impetuous  violence,  and 
may  be  very  properly  called  hurricane  tqualh.  They  strike  the  ship  from  aloft, 
and  have  more  the  effect  of  heeling  the  vessel  than  of  bringing  a  strain  upon 
the  anchors,  which,  when  once  imbedded  in  the  sandy  bottom,  hold  remarkably 
well,  and  will  cost  a  heavy  heave  in  weighing. 

Wood  and  water  abound  in  every  part  of  the  cove,  but  cannot  always  be 
procured,  from  the  steepness  of  the  shores,  and  the  heavy  swell  that  some- 
times seta  in.  The  water  is  highly  coloured  by  the  vegetable  matter  through 
which  it  percolates ;  but  no  other  inconvenience  from  its  use  was  found  Uuia 
that  of  imparting  to  tea  a  deeper  colour,  and  somewhat  unpleasant  flavour. 
The  wood  was  very  much  twisted  and  stunted  in  growth,  and  did  not  seem  fit 
for  any  other  purpose  than  fuel. 

The  shores  of  the  cove  are  skirted  with  kelp,  which  serves  to  protect  the 
boats  in  landing,  and  amongst  which  fish  also  are  to  be  caught  with  a  hook  and 
line,  abreast  of  the  rills  of  fresh  water  that  discharge  themselves  into  the  sea 
From  the  natives  was  obtained  a  knowledge  of  this  most  valuable  supply,  by 
observing  them  in  the  act  of  £shing,  which  is  ingenious :  they  have  a  line,  and 
to  the  end  is  fastened  a  limpet,  which  the  fish  eagerly  swallow,  and  not  being 
able  whilst  in  the  water  to  disgorge  it,  are  thereby  drawn  to  the  surface,  and 
taken  by  the  hand.  In  this  manner  they  have  been  known  to  catch  seveml 
doeen  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  ;  but  I  am  induced  to  believe  that  it  is  only 
in  the  summer  months  of  these  regions  that  supplies  of  so  salutary  a  nature  can 
be  procured.  The  wild  fowl  that  are  most  palatable  consist  of  geese  and  race 
horses,  called  atcaracrs  by  the  sealers.  Both  sorts  are  well  tasted*  and  wew 
found  agreeable.  They  were  generally  seen  among  the  kelp  in  the  cove  about 
daybreak,  but  soon  afterward  would  deport  for  their  daily  places  of  reaort. 

At  the  head  of  the  cove,  and  a  few  feet  beyond  the  reach  of  high  vrater^  9pni^ 
tides,  abundance  of  celery  is  to  be  found,  as  also  in  many  other  places  in  the 
cove.  During  two  months  of  the  latter  part  of  the  autumnal  season  a  sufficiency 
was  daily  procured  for  the  use  of  the  ship's  company;  and  although  of  notio 
luxuriant  a  growth  as  in  December,  it  was,  nevertheless,  considered  wholesome^ 
Lat  55°  51'  20'',  long.  67*"  31',  High  water,  on  fiill  and  change,  at  3^  ^O*;  the 
rise  about  8  ft.     It  appeared  that  the  flood  came  in  from  the  southward, 

PI£G0  RAMIRFiZ  ISLES,  discovered  in  1 619,  are  a  cluster  of  great,  bantii 
rocks,  54  miles  south-westward  from  Cape  Horn,  which  extend  N.W,  and  S.B., 
4  or  5  miles.  The  channel  between  is  entirely  clear.  The  position  of  the  centrv, 
according  to  Capt.  King,  ficc,  is  lat.  56*  24'  30",  long,  68^  37*. 

There  are  three  principal  isles,  and  many  rocks  above  water.  The  appearance 
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of  them  is  given  on  our  chart.  The  centre  isle  is  the  largest ;  it  has  tussac 
upon  it,  but  neither  wood  nor  water.  It  is  frequented  hj  various  oceanic  birds. 
The  second  in  size  has  a  single  beach,  where  a  boat  may  be  hauled  up  in  safety ; 
and  there  is  enough  good  water  on  the  East  side  of  the  same  island  to  supply 
thirty  men.  A  furious  surf  breaks  on  the  West  shore,  and  sends  a  spray  over 
the  whole  island.  There  is  no  sheltered  anchorage  for  a  vessel.  The  western- 
most rock  is  the  highest,  and  is  surrounded  by  several  small  rocks,  sufficiently 
elevated  for  birds  and  seals.  Around  the  rocks  the  water  is  bold  within  a 
cable's  length ;  and  in  clear  weather  a  ship  may  safely  run  for  them  in  the 
night,  by  keeping  a  good  look-out.  The  highest  point  is  about  200  ft.  above 
the  sea.  They  are  quite  similar  to  the  Ildefonsos,  the  top  of  a  ridge  of  hills 
showing  above  the  water,  and  broken  through  by  the  sea. 

On  the  East  side  is  a  depth  of  30  feithoms,  wi^  a  bottom  of  fine  green  sand. 
The  tide  of  flood  here  runs  to  the  N.E.,  and  apparently  to  the  eastward,  among 
many  of  the  main  islands. 

Capt.  Colnett  says  that  in  general  the  birds  hereabout  resemble  the  dun  crow, 
common  in  Hampshire  in  the  winter,  and  which  has  been  seen  daily  from  the 
parallel  of  the  Falkland  Islands. 

ISLES  of  ST.  ILDEFONSO.— These  are  a  group  of  rugged  islets  and  rocks 
above  water,  bold-to,  and  within  which  Capt.  Cook  passed  to  the  eastward  in 
December,  1774.  They  extend  5  miles  in  a  N.W.  and  S.E.  direction,  are  very 
narrow,  and  about  100  ft.  high  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  They  have  been 
much  frequented  by  the  sealers.  Their  distance  from  the  nearest  point  of  the 
main  is  about  20  miles,  and  their  position  is  lat.  55°  51',  long.  69^  IT.  The 
passage  between  them  and  Diego  Ramirez  is  35  miles  wide,  and  entirely  fr^e 
from  danger. 

Capt.  Weddell  says  that  the  largest  isle  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long.  On  a  N.W.  or  S.E.  bearing  the  whole  appears  as  two  isles  only ;  but 
the  northern  one  is  merely  a  cluster  of  detached  rocks ;  the  southern  islet  is 
the  largest  and  highest,  and  contains  a  quantity  of  tussac  on  its  top  ;  and  sea 
gull  rookeries.  The  isles  have  no  beaches,  and  can  be  landed  on  only  when 
the  water  is  very  smooth.  Between  them  is  a  channel  of  a  mile  wide,  which, 
being  rocky,  should  not  be  used. 


Gkvebal  Rzmabks  on  the  Passage  along  the  Eastern  Coast  or 
Patagonia,  and  abound  Cape  Hobn. 

We  here  give  a  ri$umi  of  the  principal  instructions  of  the  most  distinguished 
authors ;  and,  in  doing  so,  first  quote  from  King  and  FitzRoy. 

Captain  King  advises  vessels  to  keep  well  off  shore  when  doubling  Staten 
Island.  He  thinks  it  would  be  imprudent  to  attempt  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire 
with  southerly  winds ;  because,  when  the  tide  sets  to  windward,  the  sea  be- 
comes very  heavy  across  it,  and  may  seriously  endanger  small  vessels,  whilst  it 
is  sufficient  to  cause  rather  heavy  damages  to  larger  ones.  In  calm  weather  it 
will  be  still  more  dangerous  to  be  caught  in  the  straits,  as  the  currents  set 
toward  Staten  Island ;  and,  consequently,  it  may  become  necessary  to  anchor. 
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tmd  thiA  can  only  be-*  done  in  Tery  deep  water,  and  then  quite  clow;  to  Uio 
ebore*  But,  with  northerly  winds,  this  route  gains  so  much  to  the  westward 
that  it  will  rarely  be  aToided  ;  howeTer,  it  is  always  doubtfUl  whether  north- 
erly wiqds,  unless  they  are  very  strong,  will  blow  through  the  whole  length  of 
the  straits ;  and,  if  they  die  out,  there  is  great  danger  of  being  driven  on  to  the 
ciiatem  ^ore.  Capt.  FitzRoy  seems  to  think  there  is  no  danger  whatever  in 
taking  the  Sljuits  of  Le  Maire.  The  principal  danger,  if  there  is  any,  is  thai 
the  winds  may  die  out. 

When  it  is  deeided  to  pass  to  leeward  of  Staten  Island,  a  lockout  must  be 
kept  for  the  tide-race,  which  extends  ^r  a  long  distance  off  Cape  St.  John  on 
Uie  N.E*  extremity  of  the  island*  There  are  noo^er  dangers,  however,  to  be 
feared.     The  passage  by  Nassau  Bay  cannot  be  recommended* 

After  having  doubled  the  inland  to  the  eastward,  if  the  wind  blows  from 
nearer  South  than  S.S,W,,  the  port  tack  should  be  taken ;  but  if  it  blows 
from  the  westward,  the  starboard  tack  should  be  taken,  and  a  course  may  be 
run  as  far  as  60'^  B.  That  tack  which  makes  the  most  westing  should  then  be 
taken.  After  having  arrived  at  the  meridian  of  Cape  Pillar,  or  of  75°  W,, 
e\'eTy  effort  te  make  on  the  route  should  still  be  continued  as  &ir  as  63^  or 
84""  W. ;  this  will  then  allow  northing  to  be  made  in  spite  of  the  N.W.  winds, 
which  prevail  between  50°  and  54*  S. 

JFiih  regard  to  the  he$t  time  of  the  year /or  rounding  Cape  Horn^  Captain 
King,  in  spite  of  the  advantage  of  longer  days  in  the  southern  summer,  thinks 
it  preferable  to  make  the  passage  during  the  soythcm  winter.  According  to 
hira,  the  East  and  North  winds  are  frequent  in  that  season,  while  West  and 
South  winds  prevail  in  summer.  Further,  the  winds  are  moderate  in  winter, 
when  compared  with  the  furious  summer  gales. 

In  the  same  instructions  the  following  observations  may  be  found : — 

**  The  equinoctial  months,  particularly  March,  are  the  very  worst,  and  the 
gales  of  wind  very  violent.  August,  September,  and  Octeber,  are  the  coldest ; 
rain,  snow,  and  sleet.  December,  January,  and  February,  are  the  wannest,  the 
days  are  longest,  and  sometimes  the  weather  is  quite  fine ;  but  the  westerly 
wijids  are  more  frequent,  at  times  very  strong,  and  accompanied  by  heavy 
rains.  In  April,  May,  and  June,  there  is  less  bad  weather  than  at  any  other 
season  ;  easterly  winds  are  frequent,  and  now  and  then  bring  rather  steady  fine 
weatiier.  June  and  July  resemble  each  other  very  much,  but  the  heavy 
easterly  winds  are  more  frequent  in  July.  The  conclusion  is  that  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  although  very  cold,  and  in  spite  of  the  shortness  of  the  days^ 
are  perhaps  the  most  favourable  for  doubling  CajM  Horn  from  East  to  West ; 
the  months  of  April  and  May  are  also  rather  favourable  for  making  the  same 
voyage.  Finally,  the  months  of  December  and  January  are  the  best  for  making 
the  passage  when  returning  from  the  Pacific.** 

Capt.  J.  Weddell,  R.N.,  says  ;^ — "  March  and  April  are  the  worst  months  in 
which  to  double  the  Horn  from  East  to  West.  On  %he  contrary,  the  passage 
will  be  quite  easy  from  the  Ist  of  November  to  the  15th  of  February,  the 
period  in  which  the  M*inde  do  not  often  blow  from  the  westward.  From  the 
20  th  of  February  to  about  the  15th  of  May,  there  are  very  violent  winds  from 
N.W.  to  S.W.  i  consequently,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  double  the  cape,  at 
least  without  running  great  risks,  in  a  light^built  vessel,  or  one  that  is  but  a 
medium  sailer*     From  the  15th  of  May  to  the  tost  of  June,  the  winds  pre- 
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dominate  from  the  eastward,  with  fine  weather.  The  cape  may  be  doubled, 
«t  this  season,  by  passing  in  sight  of  Diego  Bamires.  In  July,  August, 
September,  and  October,  the  winds  are  from  N.W.  to  S.W.,  and  tempests  are 
frequent  in  August  and  September." 

Captain  Weddell  also  advises  taking  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire  in  summer, 
because  it  shortens  the  route  some  50  or  60  miles,  and  because  they  may  be 
taken  without  danger,  provided  there  is  a  certainty  of  having  daylight  enough 
to  get  out  in  case  of  encountering  head  winds  at  the  southern  extremity. 
When  leaving  the  straits,  the  route  should  be  to  the  southward  to  pass  arotmd 
the  Horn ;  then  coast  along  to  the  westward,  and  pass  to  the  southward  of 
Diego  Ramirez  Idand,  at  a  distance  of  a  few  miles.  In  summer,  when 
working  to  the  westward,  vessels  should  get  near  the  coast  of  Tierra  del  Fu^o 
in  the  evening,  because  the  wind  frequently  hauls  to  the  northward  at  night, 
and  to  the  westward  again  in  the  morning. 

In  the  bad-weather  months,  March,  August,  and  September,  according  to 
Weddell,  Anson,  and  King,  it  is  necessary  to  stand  to  the  southward  to  60°  S. 
latitude,  where  the  sea  will  be  more  regular,  and  the  winds  more  steady,  both 
in  force  and  direction. 

Captain  King  advises  vessels  bound  for  the  Pacific  to  keep  close  along  the 
East  coast  of  Patagonia,  at  a  distance  of  100  miles.  Captain  FitzRoy  is  of 
a  slightly  different  opinion.  It  is  true,  he  says,  that  the  sea  is  much  smoother 
near  the  land,  and  that  there  is  less  fear  of  ice  than  farther  off  shore ;  but 
nevertheless,  as  the  currents  set  to  the  northward  with  much  greater  force 
in-shore,  it  is  better  for  large  and  well-constructed  vesseb  to  remain  farther 
seaward. 

In  regard  to  doubling  the  cape  Captain  FitzRoy  thinks  that,  instead  of 
descending  to  60°  S.,  as  Captain  King  recommends,  it  Is  preferable  to  beat 
near  Tierra  del  Fuego,  toward  the  Bay  of  Nassau ;  he  advises,  in  case  of 
heavy  weather,  to  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Orange,  under  Noire  Island,  in 
Euston  Bay,  and  sometimes  elsewhere,  and  to  seize  the  first  favourable  occa- 
sion that  presents  itself  to  make  a  good  course  to  the  westward,  as  £eur  as  the 
meridian  of  82''  W. 

Captain  Beechey  thinks,  with  Captain  FitzRoy,  that  it  is  useless  to  run  to 
the  southward  in  order  to  double  Cape  Horn.  He  only  recommends  taking 
that  tack  which  gains  most  to  the  westward,  by  working  within  60  miles  to 
the  southward  of  the  cape.  With  the  winds  from  S.W.  a  course  should  be 
made  to  the  N.W.,  and  with  those  from  N.W.,  one  to  the  S.W. ;  finally,  if 
the  two  tacks  are  equally  unfavourable,  the  southern  tack  should  be  taken,  at 
least  if  a  high  latitude  shall  not  have  already  been  reached.  In  all  cases 
great  care  should  be  used  not  to  i^proach  the  coast  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Horn,  on  account  of  the  danger  incurred  by  the  velocity  of  the  current  across  the 
Straits  of  Le  Maire,  and  particularly  with  southerly  winds.  To  the  westward 
of  Diego  Ramirez  Island  the  shore  may  be  approached  with  impunity  to  within 
40  or  60  miles. 

Captain  Weddell  also  advises  going  as  far  South  as  60^  in  winter,  and  the 
rest  of  the  time  keeping  near  the  land.  Captain  FitzRoy  thinks  the  coast 
should  be  kept  quite  close  aboard.  Captain  Beechey,  in  his  turn,  advises 
keeping  away  from  the  coast  to  the  eastward  of  the  Horn,  but  approaching  it 
when  to  the  westward  of  Diego  Ramirez  Island. 
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In  the  presence  of  these  diffoent  opinkma  it  it  rerf  difficult  Ibr  the  mtxi* 
gator  to  decide  with  which  one  to  Agree.  In  all  rmm,  and  no  matter 
which  route  maj  be  ehoeen,  there  will  be  aome  one  in  ^rout  and  some  ixie 
igasnat  iL 

We  fhall  DOW  rerert  to  the  instmetions  of  Captain  Bfaory: — To  ntiB  op,  the 
best  feaaon  for  doubling  Cape  Horn,  with  regard  to  the  time  of  paaaage,  b 
from  Deeember  to  April  incluaiTe;  and  the  worst  season  is  from  Jtme  to 
Norember.  This  i»  the  result  obtained  by  Captain  Maurj,  from  a  raeaa  of 
320  passages^  and  maj  therefore  be  regarded  as  absolutely  correct,  and  as 
going  far  beyond  the  speculations  of  a  single  nsTigator  who  reasons  hvm,  what 
has  been  experienced  in  about  a  dozen  voyages  at  most. 

These  irrefutable  results  of  the  areniges  as  made  by  Captain  Maury,  almost 
completely  destroy  the  opinion  or  advice  as  giren  by  Captain  King,  in  which 
he  says  that  the  months  of  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  are  the  most  fevoarable 
C^r  doubling  the  cape ;  on  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  confirm  the  views  of 
Captain  Weddell,  which  have  already  been  given. 

birectioni  by  Captain  Maury, — We  shall  finish  our  quotations  by  giving 
the  adtice  of  Captain  Maury,  which  has  the  very  great  advantage  of  being 
based  on  a  large  number  of  observations  i — 

*•  The  rule  will  be  to  always  pass  to  the  westward  and  in-shof«  of  the 
Falkland^.  Take  the  Straits  of  Le  Haire,  if  it  is  possible  to  get  through  them 
in  the  da^-time,  because  the  currents  in  them  are  singularly  strong  and 
variable ;  then  pass  along  as  close  to  the  cape  as  the  winds  and  rocks  will 
permit.  But  if,  after  passing  the  straits  and  before  getting  around  the  cape, 
the  winds  are  found  strong  from  the  westward,  it  will  be  preferable  to  stand 
to  the  eotithward  instead  of  beating  near  the  land,  in  order  to  find  lighter 
winds,  which  will  probably  be  found  some  distance  off  shore.  However,  even 
in  iuch  a  case,  care  should  be  taken  to  profit  by  every  variation  of  the  wind, 
and,  until  the  cape  is  doubled,  to  choose  the  tack  which  gives  the  greater 
westing.  Vessels  bound  to  Valparaiso  or  vicinity,  should  not,  when  to  the 
southward  of  50''  S„  make  as  much  westing  as  those  bound  to  California. 
'ITiese  laat  may  conveniently  cross  the  parallel  of  50**  8.,  when  they  are  close 
to  the  eastward  of  100®  or  1 10**  W,  j  and  they  most  frequently  cross  it  between 
aO°  and  90"*  W,** 

In  the  whole  of  the  preceding  there  was  but  one  thing  positively  deter- 
mined, and  that  was  the  most  favourable  season  of  the  year  in  which  to  make 
the  quickest  voyages.  We  have  already  said  that  the  table  of  averages  taken 
from  Maury  does  not  leave  the  slightest  doubt  on  the  subject.  But  we  must 
add  that  nothing  is  proved  in  a  positive  manner,  as  to  whether  this  is  also  the 
baat  time  for  the  passages,  when  we  have  in  view  the  gales  and  damages  to 
shipping  which  must  be  encountered. 

As  for  the  route  to  be  followed,  we  think  the  extraordinary  diversity  of 
opinion  that  exists  on  this  subject  makes  it  necessary  to  state  the  following 
as  a  principle  :  "  There  is  no  absolute  rul/s  which  will  aruwer  for  this  special 
navigation***  Each  navigator  should  follow  hia  own  calculations,  according 
to  the  circumstances  of  wind  and  weather,  and  the  qualities  of  the  vessel  he 
commands ;  and,  finally,  it  is  necessary  to  say,  according  to  his  own  saiW- 
like  qualities.  We  shall  explain  farther  on  what  we  mean  by  this  ex- 
pression* 
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In  our  opinion,  the  following  will  be  about  the  notion  derived  by  any  reader 
from  the  various  authorities  quoted,  and  by  a  study  of  the  pilot-charts  of  the 
prevailing  winds  in  the  locality  of  Cape  Horn. 

After  having  reached  the  parallel  of  50°  S.,  a  line  may  be  traced  on  the 
chart  joining  the  position  of  the  vessel  and  Cape  San  Diego  (Straits  of  Le 
Maire)  ;  and  then  every  endeavour  should  be  made  to  keep  to  the  westward 
of  that  line.  In  order  to  do  this,  since  the  winds  prevail  from  N.W.  and  S.W., 
advantage  should  be  taken  of  the  N,W.  winds  to  make  a  course  of  S.W.  by  S., 
or  even  S.W.,  true,  in  such  a  way  as  to  gain  a  position  well  to  windward,  so 
as  to  be  able  to  stand  to  the  S.S.E.  without  inconvenience  when  the  wind 
hauls  to  S.W.  The  worst  season  in  which  to  make  this  fraction  of  the  voyage 
is  from  the  Ist  of  January  to  the  1st  of  April,  as  during  this  time  the  S.W. 
winds  are  the  most  frequent. 

Upon  reaching  the  vicinity  of  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire,  in  sailing  vessels,  no 
hesitation  should  be  felt  in  taking  it,  provided  the  wind  is  strong  and  well 
established  from  the  North,  N.E.,  or  N.W.,  the  barometer  steady,  and  the 
appearances  indicate  settled  weather  ;  and,  finally,  if  one  feels  himself 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  working  of  his  vessel.  In  all  other  cases, 
where  any  hesitation  is  felt,  they  must  resign  themselves  to  taking  the  outside 
route,  doubling  Staten  Island,  by  passing  a  good  long  distance  to  the  eastward 
of  Cape  St.  John ;  in  this  way  all  fears  may  be  laid  aside,  although  the  passage 
will  be  a  little  longer. 

With  fine  auxiliary  steamers,  a  corvette,  for  example,  there  is  no  excuse 
whatever  for  not  taking  the  Straits  of  Le  Maire,  imless  strong  S.E.  or  S.W. 
winds  are  found  at  the  entrance,  or  the  weather  has  a  very  bad  appearance. 

At  all  times  every  possible  effort  should  be  made  to  pass  through  the  straits 
in  the  daytime,  on  accoxmt  of  the  violent  and  irregular  currents  against  which 
one  has  to  contend. 

When  leaving  the  straits,  the  route  to  be  taken  to  double  Cape  Horn  will 
be  about  S.W.  Now,  this  will  be  easily  made  if  one  has  the  good  fortune  to 
have  N.E.  to  N.W.  winds,  which,  by  the  way,  are  not  at  all  rare ;  and  with 
them  a  good  passage  may  be  made,  doubling  the  cape  at  a  short  distance  from  it. 
But  if  the  winds  are  fo\md  to  be  West  or  S.W.,  what  is  then  to  be  done? 
Capt.  FitzRoy  thinks  it  best  to  beat  to  windward  close  in-shore,  taking  advan- 
tage of  every  lull  of  wind  and  sea,  and  running  for  shelter,  in  case  of  very  bad 
weather,  into  any  of  the  different  bays  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  which  he  has 
pointed  out.  In  our  opinion  this  is  the  only  thing  to  be  done  in  such  a  case, 
and  in  fact  the  only  way  in  which  quick  passages  can  be  made  under  sach 
circumstances.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  think  no  one  should  give  instruc- 
tions or  advice  in  a  general  way  which  may  at  any  given  moment  place  a 
vessel  in  a  very  critical  position.  Captain  FitzRoy,  who,  by  the  way,  was 
perfectly  acquainted  with  those  localities,  as  he  made  a  hydrographic  sunrqr 
of  them,  and  with  him  officers  fiuniliar  with  the  passage  around  Cape  Horn, 
and  particularly  whalers  and  certain  captains  of  merchant  ships,  have,  all  of 
them,  run  close  in  shore  of  the  coast  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  without  the  least 
hesitation,  and  have  in  that  way  made  some  very  quick  passages.  In  fiust 
they  have  counselled  and  extoU^  that  route.  But  since  these  instniotioiDt 
are  written  for  captains  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  voyage  they  are  to 
undertake,  we  think  we  should  be    taking  a  great  responsibility  on  our 
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sboulders  were  we  to  flustain  the  theory  of  Captain  FitzBoy,  and  in  that  way 
to  expose  a  sailing  vessel  to  being  carried  in  sight  of  Tierra  del  Fuego  by 
S,W.  winds,  which  might  freshen  up,  and  force  her  to  seek  shelter  under  a 
coast  with  which  she  is  totally  unacquainted.  In  other  placea  nothing  would 
be  more  natural ;  but  in  the  localities  of  which  we  apeak  the  caae  is  very 
different.  No  buoys,  no  lights,  no  pilota*  few  detailed  charts,  and,  above  alU 
an  exceediogly  inhospitable  coast,  towards  which  the  winds  drive,  and  im- 
perfectly-known currents  are  setting ;  without  counting  that  there  ia  nothing 
to  be  found  there  in  the  way  of  provisions,  or  for  repair  in  ease  of  sustaining 
damages. 

This,  in  our  opinion*  would  be  the  thoughts  of  an  oflSccr  who  had  never 
doubled  the  cape,  and  who  was  given  the  command  of  a  sailing  vessel  about  to 
make  that  voyage.  Some  captains,  either  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  or 
alter  a  previous  voyage  in  which  they  have  been  irresolute,  may  take  upon 
themselves  to  follow  the  route  as  given  by  Captain  FitasKoy.  It  is  a  question 
of  what  we  have  before  referred  to  as  sailor- like  qualitiea. 

We  think,  th^i,  that  sailing  vessels,  finding  the  wind  at  S.W.  when  leaving 
the  straits,  should  generally  take  the  starboard  tack.  If  the  vessel  is  an 
auxiliary  steamer,  she  may  at  first  make  a  good  route  under  steam  so  long  as 
the  wind  is  not  strong  enough  to  stop  her ;  and  it  may  sometimes  happeo  that 
the  wind  will  haul  to  the  South  and  S.E.,  then  to  N,E.,  which  will  allow  a 
very  quick  passage  to  be  make.  To  sum  up,  when  to  the  eastward  of  the 
meridian  of  Cape  Horn,  it  will  be  prudent  to  avoid  getting  very  close  to  the 
coast.  With  this  single  reservation,  we  can  recommend  the  constant  choice 
of  that  tack  which  gives  the  most  westing. 

After  having  passed  the  meridian  of  the  cape,  there  is  no  longer  anything 
serious  to  be  feared  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the  coast.  The  route  to  be  foK 
lowed  will  be  about  W^.N.W.,  and  vessels  may  run  N.W.  by  W.,  or 
N.W,,  so  long  as  they  remain  from  50  to  60  miles  offshore.  The  winds 
predominate  from  N.W.  to  S,W.,  and  may  always  be  advantageously  utilixedf^ 
except  when  it  blows  a  gale  from  the  N.W.,  because  in  that  case  veesela  will 
have  to  "  lie-to  '*  on  the  port  tack.  In  all  other  oases,  the  N,W.  winds  will 
permit  a  course  of  S.W.  or  W.S. W.  to  be  run,  which  will  be  a  very  fliir  one ; 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  winds  from  S.W.  blow  very  strong,  a  still  better 
course  may  be  made  on  the  port  tack.  The  real  difficulty  in  doubling  Cape 
Horn  consists  in  running  down  the  longitude  between  the  meridian  of  Staten 
Island  and  that  of  68^  or  68^^  30'  W. 

In  regard  to  the  beet  point  of  croesing  the  parallel  of  60'*  S.,  we  think  it 
sufficient  if  it  is  crosaed  at  80''  W.,  when  bound  to  Valparaiso  or  any  other, 
port  in  Chili  or  Peru ;  but  it  is  certaia  that  vessels  bound  to  California 
Mexico  have  every  advantage  in  crossing  that  parallel  much  farther  to  th»| 
westward  (about  95*"  or  100**  W.),  that  is,  provided  the  winds  and  weather  en- 
countered will  permit  its  being  done. 

The  navigation  around  Cape  Horn,  and  on  the  western  coast  of  Ameri<Mi,  tm 
vrell  as  of  the  whole  of  the  South  Pacific  Ocean,  will  be  found  in  FiKDi^t'i 
"  Directory  for  the  Navigation  of  the  South  Pacijic  Ocean  J' 
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SECTION   VIL 


THE  COASTS  OF  AFRICA,  FROM  CAPE  MOUNT  TO  CAPE  LOPEZ, 
INCLUDING  THE  ISLANDS  OP  FERNANDO  PO,  PRINCES,  ST. 
THOMAS,  AND  ANNO  BOM. 


I.— GENERAL  DESCRIPTION  AND  DIRECTIONS. 

Ik  our  Memoir  for  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  we  hare  given  a  description  of, 
and  directions  for,  the  African  Coast,  from  the  Strait  of  Gibraltar  to  the  River 
Gallinas,  or  Galinhas ;  our  present  object  is,  therefore,  to  give  a  similar  descrip- 
tion of,  and  directions  for,  the  coasts  and  harbours  between  Cape  Mount  and 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and,  further,  a  continued  description  of  the  coast  to 
Algoa  Bay,  &c.  These  we  divide  under  two  general  heads — the  first,  from 
Cape  Mount  to  Cape  Lopez ;  and  the  second,  from  Cape  Lopes  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  &c. 

The  coast  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  is  divided  in  several 
ways.  The  natural  division  contains  the  Grains  Ivory,  Gold,  and  Slave  Coasts ; 
poUticaUy  it  is  divided  into  the  coasts  of  Liberia,  British  Possessions  on  the 
Gold  Coast,  Dahomey,  and  Benin.  The  coast  westward  of  4^  W.  is  also  named 
the  Windward  Coast. 

The  WINDWARD  COAST,  with  which  we  commence  oar  description, 
comprehends  all  the  coast  from  Cape  Mounts  42  miles  N.W.  by  N.  of  Cape 
Mesurado,  to  the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Lahou,  nearly  2^^  westward 
of  Cape  Three  Points,  where  the  Gold  Cotut  begins.  The  Windward  Coast 
includes  the  three  particular  coasts  called  the  Grain  Coasts  or  MalagetU  Pep- 
per  Coast ;  the  Ivory ^  or  Teeth  Coast ;  and  the  coast  of  Adou^  or  Qvo^tiat. 

The  GOLD  COAST  extends  eastward  to  the  River  Volia.  The  interior,  to 
the  northward,  comprises  the  kingdoms  of  Ashanti,  &c.  Beyond  these,  fiurther 
eastward,  are  the  kingdoms  of  Dahomey^  Benin^  and  Warree^  extending,  on 
the  coast,  from  the  River  Volta  to  Cape  Formosa.  Thence  follows  the  Bight 
of  Biafra^  from  Cape  Formosa  to  Cape  Lopez,  including  the  islands  of  Fernando 
Po,  Princes,  St  Thomas,  and  Anno  Bom,  all  of  which  we  include  in  the  present 
section. 

The  whole  of  the  Gold  Coast  is  nominally  under  British  rule,  the  Datch 
and  Danes  having  ceded  their  possessions  to  tiie  British,  and  the  French  with- 
drawn frt>m  Grand  Bassam  and  Assini  since  1870.  The  coast  given  by  the 
Dutch  in  exchange  for  British  territory  in  Sumatra,  extends  from  the  Anini 
River  in  about  lat.  3®  26'  W.  to  a  position  midway  between  St  George  d'Elmina 
8.A.O.  4  9- 
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Southern  Guinea,  by  being  Mahomedans,  and  standing  something  higher  than 
the  pagan  tribes  in  point  of  civilization. 

The  principal  settlement  of  the  MandingoeM  is  in  a  country  which  bears  their 
own  name,  near  the  sources  of  the  Senegal,  and  about  700  miles  from  the  sea 
coast  They  have  formed  small  trading  villages  around  all  the  European  settle- 
ments on  the  Gambia,  at  Sierra  Leone,  and  sometimes  go  so  far  down  the  coast 
as  Monrovia.  Taken  altogether,  they  are  perhaps  the  most  civilized,  influential, 
and  enterprising  of  any  of  the  tribes  of  Western  Africa.  Generally  they  are 
men  of  tall  stature,  slender,  but  well  proportioned ;  black  complexion,  and 
woolly  hair,  but  with  much  more  regular  features  than  belong  to  the  true 
Negro.  Their  dress  consists  of  a  three-cornered  cap  of  their  own  make,  of 
short  trousers,  over  which  is  thrown  a  sort  of  blouse  or  square  cloth,  also  of 
their  own  manufiM^ture,  and  leather  sandab. 

The  Fulaht  are  a  more  numerous  people.  Their  original  country  is  Fuladu, 
N.W.  of  Manding,  and  between  the  Niger  and  the  sources  of  the  Senegal. 
Besides  this,  they  occupy  three  considerable  provinces  in  Senegambia,  viz. : — 
Futa-Torro,  near  the  Senegal,  Futa  Bondou,  and  Futa  Jallon,  the  capital  of 
which  is  Timbu,  to  the  N.E.  of  Sierra  Leone.  Those  seen  at  Gambia  and  Sierra 
Leone  are  of  a  dark  brown  complexion,  soft  curly  hair,  features  regular  and 
good,  limbs  delicate  and  well  formed,  and  stature  about  middle  size.  These 
traits  of  physical  character,  however,  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Fulah  people. 

The  Jalofo  occupy  all  the  maritime  districts  and  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  interior  parts  of  Senegambia.  They  have  a  country  of  wcU-defined  limits, 
and  dwell  under  one  compact  government.  They  are  divided  into  four  pro- 
vinces or  kingdoms,  but  acknowledge  one  great  chief.  The  four  provinces  are, 
Cayor,  which  formerly  included  Cape  Verde  and  the  Island  of  Goree ;  Sin,  a 
small  state  to  the  South  of  Cayor,  and  embracing  about  30  miles  of  sea  coast ; 
Salem,  a  province  lying  along  the  northern  banks  of  the  Gambia;  and  Brenk, 
which  includes  the  residence  and  the  principal  dominions  of  the  Emperor. 
The  entire  population  of  the  Jalofs  is  supposed  to  be  about  a  million,  which  ia 
much  less  than  that  of  the  Mandingoes,  and  perhaps  not  one-third  of  that  of 
the  Fulahs.  In  stature,  the  Jalofr  are  very  much  like  the  Mandingoes,  but 
have  less  of  the  Negro  features.  Nothing,  however,  is  so  striking  in  their 
appearance  as  their  intense  black  and  glossy  complexion. 

The  tribes  of  Northern  and  Southern  Guinea  are  a  pagan  people,  differing 
much  in  their  religion  and  forms  of  worship.  They  have,  however,  a  convic- 
tion of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being.  In  Nofthem  Guinea  there  are  six 
principal  tribes  who  speak  different  languages,  and  also  differ  in  appearance, 
&c.  Taking  them  in  geographical  order,  commencing  from  the  westward,  the 
first  are  the  Vai  family^  whose  chief  settlements  are  about  Cape  Mount 
They  are  very  black,  of  slender  form,  and  more  intellectual  than  the  surround- 
ing  tribes. 

The  Krue^  who  inhabit  the  Grain  Coast,  include  the  people  of  Bassa,  the 
Fish,  the  Km  proper,  Sestos,  Grebo,  and  St  Andrew.  They  are  tall,  square- 
built  men,  and,  in  many  respects,  an  extraordinary  race  of  people.  A  different 
language  is  spoken  at  every  10  or  12  miles,  though  these  different  languages 
are  gCD^srally  imderstood  by  the  natives  all  along  the  coast  llie  Krumen  have 
a  singular  cutttom,  peculiar  to  themselves,  which  is  a  system  of  apprenticeship. 
A  number  of  young  men  will  attach  themselves  for  a  certain  period  to  a  head* 
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man«  This  headman  has  made  one  or  more  Toy  ages  to  leeward  to  the  Oil 
Hiyers,  before  he  can  obtain  a  naroe,  or  be  allowed  to  build  a  house,  or  to 
trade ;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  this  headman  to  ship  the  boys  off  for  tlie  Oil 
Biyers  on  board  of  any  Tedscl  he  can ;  and  for  this  service  the  headroaii  m 
entitled  to  one  month's  advance  always  paid  by  the  ship.  He  is  also  entitled  I 
to  a  certain  portion  of  the  boy's  wages  on  his  return,  \\lien  the  boy  ha*  | 
made  two  or  three  Toyagcs,  and  eaa  speak  English  Eueutly,  he  becomes 
headman  himself. 

The  Kra  langnage  is  principally  a  Gombmation  of  ToweLs,  and,  fi-om  th*'] 
peculiar  nasal  pronunciation,  can  rarely  be  acquired  by  Europeans.  He  is  gene*  ' 
rally  found  iaithful  in  a  strange  country,  but  must  not  be  trusted  in  his  own. 
Their  national  mark  is  an  arrow  on  each  temple,  the  point  toward  the  eye. 

Speaking  of  their  physical  quaLLfications,  Mr.  Consul  Hutchinson  says  i-^ 
"  I  believe  them  to  be  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  Negro  races  of  Western 
Africa,  the  only  men  of  the  Ethiopian  tribe  who  will  bear  any  amount  of  hard 
work  without  complaining."  They  are  invaluable  on  board  ships  trading  on  j 
this  coast,  for  relieving  the  European  sailors  from  exposure,  latal  to  their 
health  in  this  climate* 

The  Kttakwa  or  Avekicom /amity  extends  from  Frisco  to  Cape  ApolloniA* 
and  takes  in  the  different  communities  living  at  Frisco,  Cape  Lahou,  Jack-a- 
Jacks,  Bassam,  and  Assini.  In  size  they  are  leas  than  the  Krumen^  but  are  j 
remarkably  well  made.  The  Tuia  or  Amina/amiiy^  of  whom  we  have  had  so 
much  experience  during  the  recent  troubles  on  the  Gold  Coast,  include  the 
Fonti,  Ashanti,  and  aU  the  smaller  tribes  on  the  Gold  Coasts  with  the  exceptioii 
of  the  Accra  people,  who  are  supposed  to  be  more  nearly  related  to  the  Dahomey 
tribes. 

The  Dahomey  family  extends  from  the  Biver  Yolta  to  Lagos^  and  eonaiala  ' 
of  fi\e  or  six  tribes,  all  more  or  less  related.     They  are  described  as  tall,  well- 
made,  straight,  and  robust,  with  black  complexion,  but  not  so  '^  jet'^  as  thoee  of 
Fanti  or  Senegambia, 

The  Benin  family  occupy  all  the  country  between  the  Lagos  and  the  Came^ 
rones  Mountains.     It  includes  all  the  principal  settlements  on  the  Oil  Rivers 
which  form  the  Delta  of  the  Niger.     They  are  aU  extensively  engaged  in  the  ' 
manufacture  and  sale  of  palm  oil,  and  the  number  of  vesseb  which  go  there 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  this  trade,  especially  from  Liverpool,  is  greater 
than  is  to  be  found  upon  any  other  part  of  the  coast.     The  country  they  in-* 
habit,  however,  is  very  unin\'iting  and  unhealthy,  and  the  character  of  the  ^ 
people,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  Old  Calabar,  is  that  of  a  comparatively  \ 
low  order  of  savages* 

The  inhabitants  <>f  Swithem  Guinea  constitute  a  part  of  ©ne  gr^t  family, 
which  extends  over  the  whole  of  the  southern  half  of  the  continent  of  Africa* 
Their  language  is  entirely  different  from  those  of  Northern  Guinea,  and  there 
is  greater  similarity  in  the  language  of  the  different  families,  of  which  there 
are  five  principal,  all  very  much  alike  in  appearance,  &c. 

•'  The  Trade  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  is  now,  mainly,  what  it  has  alwaye  I 

been-  one  of  barter :  that  is^to  say,  that  for  every  ton  of  palm  oil  purchased 

'from  a  native  merchant  you  give  him  Manchester  cloth,  Birmingham  knives  or 

guns,  salt  from  Cheshire,  and  so  on*     The  proportions  in  which  these  articles 

are  consumed  differ  according  to  each  market,  and  not  only  do  they  vary  ia 
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amount,  but  also  in  style.  The  goods  suitable  for  Cape  Coast  Castle  are 
utterly  unsaleable  in  Lagos ;  the  cloth  bought  for  Bonny  would  be  worthless 
in  Old  Calabar,  though  the  two  are  only  100  miles  apart ;  and  the  camp  oyen 
of  Gaboon  might  be  turned  into  a  drum  on  the  banks  of  the  Congo. 

**  Speaking  from  my  own  experience,  the  proportions  in  what  is  called  the 
*  riTcr  trade,'  that  is  in  the  Bights  of  Benin  and  Biafra,  are  as  follows  : — ^Man- 
chester goods,  43  per  cent.;  tobacco,  18;  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  goods, 
14 ;  timber,  7^ ;  provisions  and  rice,  6  ;  gunpowder,  4 ;  salt,  8  ;  earthenware 
pipes,  &c.,  H I  beads,  1 ;  soap,  1 ;  and  fishing  nets,  bags,  &c.,  1  per  cent. 
From  this  list  I  have  omitted  rum  and  other  spirits.'' — JafM9  Irvine^  Eiq.^ 
Society  of  Artt  Journal^  1877. 

Climate, — ^The  imhealthiness  of  Western  Africa  to  the  European  constitu- 
tion arises  from  its  moist  and  hot  atmosphere,  impregnated,  as  it  commonly 
is,  with  the  miasma  or  malaria  of  the  marshes ;  but  prejudicial  as  it  is  to  the 
European,  the  natives  seem  to  enjoy  good  health,  and  to  live  to  a  tolerably 
old  age.  The  wet  season,  however,  like  the  winter  of  Europe,  produces  in- 
flammatory attacks  of  the  lungs  and  pleura,  with  catarrh,  or  colds,  &o. ;  and 
the  Africans  seem  peculiarly  sensible  of  the  least  change  in  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere. 

In  the  Appendix,  at  the  end  of  this  volume,  are  some  useful  remarks  on  the 
means  of  preserving  health  in  tropical  climates. 


Remabks  by  Captain  Thomas  Midolbt. 

On  the  passage  from  England  to  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa,  it  may  be 
well  to  make  the  Island  of  Madeira,  and  sail  to  the  westward  of  it  if  possible ; 
for  by  so  doing  the  ship  will  be  placed  in  the  best  position  as  to  her  fbtore 
course.  After  passing  Madeira,  steer  so  as  to  leave  Palma  about  70  or  80 
miles  to  the  eastward  (if  nearer,  the  ship  is  liable  to  be  becalmed),  and  then 
steer  a  course  to  make  the  N.E.  end  of  Bonavista. — ^Bonavista  requires  a  good 
berth,  as  the  currents  about  it  are  strong  and  uncertain,  and  dangers  extend 
from  the  North  and  East  sides  to  a  great  distance  from  the  land. 

In  the  winter,  when  strong  westerly  breezes,  of  long  continuance,  prevail 
to  the  northward,  it  may  be  impossible  to  make  Madeira  without  much  trouble 
and  delay ;  in  this  case,  endeavour  to  get  a  good  observation  for  longitude,  or 
a  sight  of  the  Salvages ;  and,  should  the  westerly  winds  still  continue,  nm 
boldly  to  the  southward.  On  nearing  the  Canary  Islands,  yon  will  find  the 
wind  either  gradually  decrease  to  a  calm,  or  it  will  veer  to  the  northward  witk 
heavy  squalls.  The  squalls  in  this  neighbourhood  give  little  warning,  but 
are  frequently  exceedingly  heavy  and  dangerous.  Any  ship  may  very  safely 
run  through  the  passage  to  the  eastward  of  Palmas,  as  a  strong  steady  N.N.S. 
or  N.E.  breeze  idmost  constantly  blows  through  it ;  and,  by  keeping  mid* 
channel,  there  is  little  fear  of  being  becalmed.  When  clear  of  the  Canaries» 
a  course  may  be  shaped  to  make  Bonavista,  as  above  directed. 

The  passage  between  the  islands  and  Cape  Verde  is  generally  and  very 
properly  adopted  by  vessels  trading  to  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa ;  for,  by 
running  to  the  westward  of  St.  Antonio,  they  have  again  to  make  eastin|| 
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in  that  tract  of  eea  which,  lying  contiguoug  to  the  southern  limit  of  the  N.E. 
trade  wind»  is  so  often  disturbed  by  calms,  squalls,  thunder »  Ugbtnlngt  and 
heary  rain. 

llie  currents  between  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Cape  Verde 
Islands  are  now  so  well  known,  that  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  make  any  fur- 
ther remark  up>on  them*  excepting  that  their  velocity  is  by  no  means  exagge- 
rated ;  and  the  dangerous  effect  which  they  have  upon  vessels,  between  the 
Bay  of  Biscay  and  the  Capes  Noon  and  Bojador,  on  the  African  coast,  cannot 
be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  the  minds  of  those  who  have  charge  of 
valuable  lives  and  property. 

Those  passing  Bonavista  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  and  Septem* 
ber,  should  not  be  too  anxious  to  make  easting  ;  for  they  will  lose  the  trade 
wind  very  soon  after  passing  the  parallel  of  the  Island  of  St.  Jago,  and,  after 
a  short  interval  of  calm.  Ml  in  with  the  S.W.  wind  and  its  usual  accompani- 
ments of  heavy  squalls  and  rain.  On  the  farther  progress  the  vessel  makes  to 
the  southward  and  eastward,  the  S.  W.  wind  generally  becomes  variable  to  the 
westward,  and  the  squalls  not  so  frequent. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  it  is  advisable  to  give  St,  Anne* 9  Shoah  a  berth 
of  160  miles  to  the  eastward,  as  the  sea  sets  in  so  heavily  upon  the  coast, 
between  these  shoals  and  Cape  Paimas,  that  making  southing  when  near  the 
land,  in  these  months,  is  attended  with  much  difliculty. 

From  October  to  April  or  May  the  weather  in  this  tract  is  generally^  fine, 
and  the  nights  cool,  beautifully  serene  and  clear,  with  heavy  dews ;  and  in 
these  months  a  more  direct  track  may  be  pursued  from  Bonavista  to  the  south* 
ward  and  eastward,  than  the  one  above  mentioned.  In  the  influence  of  the 
trades,  the  breeze  is  generally  steady  from  N.N.E,  and  N,E,,  and  the  sea 
smooth  ;  occasionally,  however,  interrupted  by  tornadoes,  which,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cape  Verga  and  Sierra  Leone,  blow  with  terrible  fury.  Such  is 
their  violence,  that  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  keep  the  ship  directly  before 
them,  under  a  fore  topmast  staysail  only. 

Between  the  C«pe  Verde  Islands  and  the  coast,  the  currents  in  the  above 
tracks  are  variuble,  but  mostly  found  running  to  the  southward,  and  seldom 
exceeding  1  mile  an  hour ;  generally  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile, 
until  hauling  up  for  St.  Anne's  Shoals,  At  about  120  miles  to  the  westward 
of  these,  I  have  several  times  found  them  setting  about  E.S.E.  by  chart,  fully 
1^  mile  in  the  hour. 

The  sea  between  the  meridian  of  20°  W,  and  the  bank  of  soundings  ex- 
tending  from  the  African  Coast,  is  perhaps  the  most  luminous  part  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  In  the  very  dark  gloomy  nights  of  the  wet  season,  with  a 
strong  bree^  of  wind,  and  when  not  one  solitary  star  is  visible,  nothing  c-an 
exceed,  no  pen  can  describe,  the  awful  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the 
scene.  The  whole  surface  of  the  sea  appears  as  one  vast  sheet  of  liquid  fire  ; 
and  the  ship,  sailing  at  the  rate  of  6  or  7  knots  through  the  water,  causes 
streaks  of  light  to  be  emitted  from  the  sea,  that  throw  a  strong  yet  sickly  and 
appalling  glare  ypon  all  the  sails,  creating  an  indescribable  sensation  in  the 
mind,  that  is  very  far  from  being  agreeable,  as  the  vessel  appears  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  breakers  on  every  side. 

Although  I  have  several  times  noticed  this  luminous  appearance  in  the  same 
tract,  I  am  led  to  remark  more  particularly  upon  it  on  account  of  a  mo^t 
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awful  night  which  I  passed  on  the  24th  of  August,  1834,  in  or  about  lat. 
7^  SO'  N.  and  long.  17^  50'  W.,  which  left  an  impression  upon  the  minds  of  all 
on  board  that  I  fi&ncj  will  not  be  very  soon  effiused ;  for  the  yessel  appeared 
to  be  sailing  through  a  sea  of  liquid  fire,  whilst  the  heavy  dark  mass  of  clouds 
appeared  to  rest  upon  her  mast-heads,  and  not  a  single  star  was  yisible  amid 
the  horrid  gloom.  No  bottom  was  found  at  120  fitthoms.  Temperature  of 
the  air  82%  and  of  the  water  79%  Fahrenheit. 

Vessels  in  want  of  Krumen  should  call  at  Grand  SestroM, — ^From  some 
years'  experience  I  can  confidently  say  that  they  are  the  most  willing  and 
best  disposed  men  upon  the  Kru  Coast ;  and,  if  well  used,  are  fiuthfiil  to 
their  employer  in  every  difficulty  he  may  have  to  contend  with  to  leeward. 
Every  vessel  should  take  four  or  five,  or  more  of  them,  in  proportion  to  her 
size ;  for,  in  the  Oil  Rivers,  if  white  men  are  exposed  in  the  boats  or  canoes, 
landing  or  taking  in  casks,  they  very  soon  fall  victims  to  the  climate.  The 
Krumen  prefer  rice  to  any  other  diet,  and  a  good  supply  can  generally  be 
procured  at  a  cheap  rate,  except  between  January  and  June ;  but,  considering 
the  detention  of  lying-to,  in  order  to  procure  it,  the  rice  may  be  exported 
from  England,  for  ships'  use,  at  very  nearly  as  cheap  a  rate.  One  of  the 
Krumen  is  of  more  real  service  in  the  Oil  Rivers  than  two  Europeans ;  they 
are  generally  well  versed  in  the  English  language,  and  are  contented  with  a 
dash  or  present  when  left  at  Fernando  Po,  after  the  vessel  has  completed  her 
lading. 

On  approaching  the  Kru  coast  it  is  usual  to  hoist  the  ensign  and  fire  a  gun* 
and  the  vessel  will  soon  be  surrounded  by  canoes.  A  small  canoe  may  be 
purchased  for  the  ship's  use  for  a  mere  trifle,  and  will  be  found  extremely  ser- 
viceable in  the  rivers. 

The  navigation  between  Cape  Lahou  and  the  land  of  Formosa,  presents  no 
difficulties  to  the  navigator ;  the  currents  in  the  route  run  to  the  eastward  at 
1,1^,  and  sometimes  2  knots  or  more,  in  the  hour.  If  there  be  no  inducement 
to  call  at  Bereby,  Drewin,  or  Cape  Lahou,  for  ivory,  it  will  be  as  well  (aad 
will  certainly  expedite  the  passage)  to  shape  a  course  from  Cape  Palmas  for 
Cape  Three  Points ;  and  then,  giving  that  land  a  berth  of  16  to  18  miles,  shape 
a  course  for  the  land  of  Formosa. 

In  steering  across  the  Bight  of  Benin,  the  current  will  be  general^  Iband 
running  about  1  mile  an  hour  to  the  N.E.,  and  must  be  allowed  lor,  by 
steering  one-third  of  a  point  to  the  southward  of  the  direct  course. 

A  mere  inspection  of  the  chart  will  show  that  what  is  erroneously  called 
Cape  Formosa  is,  in  &ct,  an  elbow  land  rounding  off  gradually  to  the  east- 
ward ;  and  regular  soundings  upon  a  muddy  bottom  extend  for  some  con- 
siderable distance  to  the  westward  and  southward  of  it.  The  land  is  here 
extremely  low,  and  should  not  be  approached  in  the  night  nearer  than  in  8  or 
10  fathoms,  unless  by  a  vessel  prepared  to  anchor. 

After  making  the  land,  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  traders  to  the  Oil 
Rivers  are  frequently  deceived  as  to  the  position  of  the  vcascl.  For  the  best 
description  of  the  rivers  from  Formosa  to  Bonny  is  but  vague  and  imperfMil; 
and  I  therefore  proceed  to  give  such  directioos  as  I  think,  fhmi  my  own 
experience,  will  be  found  useful  to  vessels  bound  to  the  Bonny  or  New 
Calabar  Rivers. 

The  rivers  between  Terra  Formosa  and  Bonny  have  all  shodi  bait  at  tha 
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entrance,  and  generally  appear  from  the  offing  to  be  narrow.  They  haTc  no 
peculiar  feature  to  distuiguiBli  them,  other  than  their  being  open  to  mich  points 
of  the  compasa  as  ore  expressed  in  the  Sailing  Directions. 

SEASONS. — ^The  rains  generally  commence  in  the  latter  end  csf  May,  or 
early  in  Jtine,  and  gradually  increase,  with  strong  S*S.W,  and  8.W.  brecses, 
during  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  gr^it  part  of  September,  toward  the 
end  of  which  month  they  as  gradually  tenninate.  In  July  and  August 
heavy  squalls  frequency  prevail ;  and  in  these  months  the  wind  rery  nvely 
shifts  more  than  between  S.S.W,  and  S.W*,  and  the  rain  is  incessant  from 
■unset  to  nearly  noon  next  day,  when  it  ceases  for  a  few  hours,  and  aguin 
eonunences  with  more  or  less  yiolence  in  the  erening.  In  October  the  weather 
becomes  more  settled,  with  light  land  winds,  and  oecaaionally  showers  of  rain, 
which,  however,  yield  to  the  moderate  sea-breeze  that  sets  in  about  10  or 
It  a.m.  In  November  the  tornadoes  commence,  and  are  at  first  Tiolent, 
gradually  decreasing  in  strength  as  the  Harniatlan  or  dry  ieason  eommences, 
although  they  are  occasionally  prevalent  from  this  month  to  May.  In 
December,  January,  and  February,  is  the  Harmattan  season;  and  in  these 
months  the  sea-breease  sets  in  about  noon,  and  blows  with  very  moderate  force 
&om  the  W,S.W*  and  westward  undl  sunset,  when  it  dies  away  to  a  calm- 
During  the  night  there  is  little  or  no  wind,  and  the  weather  is  extremely 
sultry  and  oppressive,  with  very  heavy  unwholesome  dews.  After  daylight  a 
light  air  springs  up  from  the  northward  or  N,N*E.,  which  gradually  increases 
to  a  moderate  force,  and  continues  until  about  1 1  a.m.,  when  it  falls  calnif  and 
soon  after  is  succeeded  by  the  light  westerly  breeze.  The  Harmattan,  how- 
ever, sometimes  blows  steadily  and  without  intermission  from  the  N.E. 
quarter  for  several  days  together,  especially  about  the  new  and  full  moon. 
It  is  at  this  season  that  the  smokes  prevail,  and  ore  exceedingly  injurious  ta 
the  European  constitution.  These  smokes  arc  so  dense  that  it  is  impossible  * 
to  see  a  cable's  length  from  the  ship  for  days  together  ;  and  any  vessels  that  I 
may  be  in  the  offing,  inward  bound,  have  no  resource  but  to  anchor,  and  wait 
with  patience  for  clearer  weather-  In  March»  April,  and  May,  the  weather 
is  clear,  with  light  land  winds  at  daybreak,  which  gradually  die  away,  and 
are  succeeded  by  the  W.S.W.  breeze  at  about  10  a.m. ;  and  this  breeze  blows 
with  moderate  force  during  tlie  remainder  of  the  day  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  night.  In  these  months  the  atmosphere  is  serene  and  clear,  particularly 
during  the  nights,  which  arc  very  fine  indeed.  The  palm  oil  season  com- 
mences in  the  early  part  of  March  ;  the  oil  becomes  plentiful  in  April,  and 
continues  to  be  so  until  September,  when  it  declines ;  from  October  to  March 
it  is,  properly  speaking,  out  of  season,  although  smaU  quantities  of  it  may  bo 
procured  in  these  months. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks  as  to  the  seasons  and  climate,  I  beg  to  be  under- 
stood as  speaking  of  the  New  Calabar  and  Bonny  Hivers  only,  and  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  best  means  of  preserving  the  health  of  the  crews  of  vessels 
tniding  there.  Masters  of  vessels  should  be  on  their  guard  against  shipping 
plethoric  or  lusty  men  to  go  to  the  Oil  Rivers  of  Africa.  Drunkards  arc  still 
worse  subjects  than  these  ;  for  if  a  man  undermine  his  constitution  by  intem- 
perance in  England,  he  cannot  repair  it  in  Africa.  I  have  too  frequently 
remarked  that  human  skill  is  of  little  avail  in  saving  the  life  of  a  drunkard, 
when  once  attacked  with  the  African  fever.    The  foct  is,  a  drunkard  is  pre- 
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disposed  to  sickness,  and  soon  falls  a  yietim  to  the  climate.  The  plethoric  or 
lusty  man,  if  he  has  not  tampered  with  his  constitution,  has  rather  a  better 
chance ;  but  should  he  fortunately  recover  from  the  fever,  he  is  often  annoyed 
with  attacks  of  ague  all  the  passage  home,  and  does  not  recover  his  health 
until  he  arrives  in  England.  Thin,  raw-boned  subjects  are  the  best  for  the 
coast  of  Africa ;  and  they  should  be  selected  from  men  who  have  made 
several  voyages  to  the  West  Indies,  as  they  are,  in  some  degree,  seasoned  to  a 
warm  climate ;  and  those  that  have  never  made  voyages  to  a  tropical  climate 
should  be  decidedly  rejected.  To  preserve  the  health  of  the  crew,  the  vessel 
should  be  housed  over  as  soon  as  possible  after  her  arrival  in  the  river. 
Plenty  of  mats  should  be  procured,  and  a  good,  substantial,  tight  house  be  at 
once  made,  to  shelter  the  crew,  and  preserve  the  vessel  from  the  weather. 
Every  care  should  be  taken  to  make  the  house  perfectly  water-tight,  as  well 
for  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  seamen,  as  for  the  advantage  of  working  the 
palm  oil  in  wet  weather.  An  overstrained  economy  in  the  purchase  of  a  few 
mats  is  highly  reprehensible.  The  seamen  will  generally  hang  hammocks 
imder  the  house,  and,  if  well  sheltered  from  the  weather,  will  enjoy  better 
health  than  they  would  by  sleeping  below  in  the  steam  emitted  from  the  oil. 
In  these  rivers  it  is  presumed  that  the  Krumen  do  all  out-duty  required  in 
the  boats,  &c. ;  for  a  European  should  not  be  allowed  to  put  his  foot  over  the 
side,  cither  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  or  going  ashore,  even  on  ship's  duty 
(unless  unavoidable),  as  it  in&llibly  leads  to  dissension  and  drunkenness,  from 
the  worst  of  spirits  ;  and  a  drunken  fit  in  Africa  is  the  almost  sure  forerunner 
of  sickness,  and  probably  death. 

AU  vessels  should  keep  a  sufficient  quantity  of  English  water  on  board  for 
use  in  the  country,  as  the  Bonny  and  New  Calabar  water  has  an  immense 
quantity  of  animalculoe,  is  very  impleasant  to  the  palate,  and  injurious  to  the 
health.  Cocoa  is  an  excellent  and  nutritious  article  of  diet ;  and  the  crews 
should  be  well  supplied  with  yams,  the  only  vegetable,  excepting  com  and 
plantains  (the  latter  not  plentiful),  that  can  be  procured  in  these  rivers. 

If  the  crew  unavoidably  get  wet,  they  should  immediately  rub  themselves 
thoroughly  dry  with  coarse  cloths,  and  put  on  dry  clothes.  The  forecastle 
should  be  frequently  cleaned  out  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  and  the 
seamen's  clothes  and  bedding  kept  well  aired.  Attending  to  these  precautions 
will  be  found  the  best  means  of  preserving  health. 

Here  I  may  observe  that  fresh  stock  of  all  kinds  is  very  scarce  and  very 
dear  in  these  rivers,  so  that  vessels  bound  to  Bonny  and  New  Calabar  would 
do  well  by  procuring  their  fresh  stock  and  com  to  windward,  either  on  the 
Km  Coast,  Frisco,  Cape  Lahou,  the  various  settlements  on  the  Gold  Coast* 
or  at  a  small  village  on  the  sea  coast,  near  Cape  St.  Paul,  called  Dokko,  or 
Occo.  At  these  places  stock  of  all  kinds  is  abundant,  and  very  cheap  when 
obtained  in  barter. 

CTJEBEHT. — I  have  almost  omitted  putting  the  mariner  upon  his  guard 
against  the  effect  of  the  strong  easterly  current  that  runs  from  Terra  Formosa 
to  Old  Calabar.  This  current  runs  with  greater  or  less  velocity  almost 
throughout  the  year,  except  in  or  about  the  Harmattan  season,  when  it  occa- 
sionally sets  to  the  westward  and  W.S.W.  Vessels  that  have  advanced  much 
to  the  eastward  of  Terra  Formosa,  and  cannot  see  Foch6  Point  before  night, 
S.  A.O.  4  g 
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to  the  northward  of  account  in  23  days.  In  October,  1833,  the  Freeland 
was  set  246  miles  to  the  westward,  and  51  to  the  northward  of  account, 
in  20  days.  In  August,  1835,  the  same  Tessel  was  set  228  miles  to  the 
westward,  and  43  to  the  northward,  in  19  days.  And  in  November  and 
December,  1836,  the  brig  Caledonia  was  set  373  miles  to  the  westward,  and 
107  to  the  northward,  in  18  days.  But  it  may  be  observed  that,  in  the  latter 
vessel,  I  never  crossed  the  Equator,  but  was  generally  8  or  10  miles  to 
the  northward  of  it,  until  I  crossed  the  meridian  of  12**  W.  In  the  above 
runs  I  have  occasionally,  but  rarely,  found  slight  differences  to  the  southward. 
When  to  the  southward  of  the  Equator,  abreast  of  the  Bight  of  Benin,  I  have 
always  found  a  current  running  at  least  three-quarters  of  a  mile  an  hour  to 
the  northward. 


DlB£CTI0K8  FOB  SaILINO  FBOM  THE  BlOHT  OF  BlAFBA  TO  SlEBBA  LbOKB. 

By  the  late  Mb.  James  Fixlaisok. 

Ships  bound  from  the  Bight  of  Biafra  to  Sierra  Leone,  if  from  Calabar 
River,  when  the  wind  does  not  permit  them  to  proceed  by  the  N.W.  of  Fer- 
nando Fo,  may  pass  between  that  island  and  Camaroens  River,  when  they 
will  find  a  strong  current  setting  to  the  southward,  apparently  out  of  the  River 
del  Rey.  After  they  have  advanced  to  the  southward  of  Fernando  Po,  they 
must  endeavour  to  make  all  the  southing  and  westing  they  can ;  passing  either 
to  the  eastward  or  northward  of  Prince's  Island,  as  winds  will  permit.  On 
the  East  side  of  this  island  the  current  sets  strongly  to  the  southward,  at  the 
rate  of  1^  knot ;  westward  of  Prince's  Island  the  current  generally  sets  strongly 
the  N.E.  at  the  same  rate. 

Having  arrived  to  the  southward  of  Prince's  Island,  if  the  ship  will  lie  no 
higher  than  W.N.W.,  tack  immediately,  and  try  to  cross  the  Line ;  for,  by  so 
doing,  you  will  keep  out  of  the  strong  N.E.  current  (the  Guinea  Current) 
that  sets  towards  the  Bights  of  Benin  and  Biafra.  After  you  have  crossed 
the  Line,  you  will  find  that  you  are  nearly  out  of  the  eastern  current.  In 
the  parallel  of  1**  South  you  will  find  the  current  set  to  the  westward,  at  the 
rate  of  1  mile  an  hotir.  In  the  months  of  May  or  June,  when  the  sun  has  a 
high  declination,  the  trade  wind  is  fair  to  the  southward,  and  you  will  not 
gain  the  regular  breeze  nearer  than  in  3^  South.  This  breeze  commences 
from  S.  by  W.  As  you  make  westing,  the  wind  will  be  found  to  haul  more 
to  the  southward  and  eastward,  and  the  current  increases  to  the  rate  of  1^ 
knot  in  an  hour,  until  you  arrive  as  far  to  the  westward  as  15^  West.  On 
proceeding  hence  to  Sierra  Leone,  come  no  farther  to  the  eastward  than  15^ 
West,  until  you  are  as  far  to  the  northward  as  8°  30'  N. ;  then  you  may 
steer  boldly  in  for  the  cape.  You  will  strike  soundings  in  that  parallel,  in 
14°  40'  W. ;  and  as  you  approach  the  cape  the  soundings  will  be  found  very 
irregular,  from  20  fathoms  to  12  at  a  cast.  You  will  then  be  7  leagues  from 
the  cape  and  in  the  fair  track  of  the  river. 

Having  given  these  directions  to  our  prize-masters,  they  generally  made  the 
passage  from  Fernando  Po  or  Bonny  in  five  weeks ;  merchant  vessels  have 
frequently  been  three  months,  by  keeping  in-shore. 
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By  Commandek  W.  B.  Oliver,  R.N. 

Conceiving  that  a  shorter  passage  from  the  Bights,  or  Prince's  Island,  to 
Sierra  Leone,  than  that  made  by  proceeding  as  recommended  in  the  Book  of 
Directions,  to  the  southward  of  the  Line,  might  be  made  by  keeping  to  the 
northward,  I  determined  to  ascertain  the  fact ;  and  though  each  time  accom- 
panied and  retarded  by  a  priase,  made  three  unusually  short  passages,  viz. — 
one  from  the  Hiver  Bonny,  anchoring  at  Prince's,  and  landing  prisoners  at 
St  Thomas,  in  18  days;  the  other  two  in  IS  days  each  from  Prince's  Island 
to  Sierra  Leone ;  and,  on  returning  to  England  in  Her  Majesty's  schooner, 
unaccompanied  by  a  prize.  Thirty-nine  days  having  been  the  shortest  route 
of  the  three  prizes  I  sent  up  xmder  the  old  directions  from  Benin  and  the 
Gaboon.  I  issued  different  directions  to  prize-masters;  and,  although  not 
acted  on,  in  absence  from  myself,  I  feel  assured  they  would  have  proved,  as 
they  did  in  my  company,  an  improvement  on  the  old  one ;  a  copy  of  which 
directions  are  as  follows  : — 

Your  first  object  will  be  to  get  to  the  southward,  unless  you  can  make  a 
West  course  {true)  without  any  northing  ;  nor  should  you  go  on  the  port  tack 
unless  you  can  do  so,  or  to  avoid  the  land.  Should  the  wind  hang  so  much 
to  the  westward  as  to  prevent  making  a  good  course  on  the  port  tack,  pass  to 
the  eastward  of  Prince's  or  St.  Thomas,  or  both,  as  you  will  sooner  get  out  of 
the  strong  easterly  current,  but  do  not  approach  the  land  within  20  fiithoms, 
day  or  night,  and  get  frequent  costs  of  the  lead. 

"When  to  the  westward  of  St.  lliomas,  and  on  or  near  the  Line,  steer 
W.  i  N.,  or  W.  by  N.,  according  as  your  noon  sights  give  you  a  northerly 
set  or  not,  until  in  the  longitude  of  Cape  Palmas,  7**  45'  W. ;  when  steer,  in 
the  rainy  season  (May  to  September),  N.W.  by  N. ;  in  the  other  months, 
N.W.,  until  in  13*"  West,  the  longitude  of  the  western  limit  of  the  St.  Anne 
Shoals  ;  you  may  then  make  a  true  North  course,  sounding  every  5  miles  by 
night,  or  thick  weather,  and  every  10  miles  by  day,  from  6°  N.  to  8®  N. 
If  you  reach  the  latter  without  striking  soundings,  it  will  prove  that  you 
have  passed  to  the  westward  of  the  St.  Anne  Shoals:  when  keep  away 
E.  by  N.  by  compass,  to  8**  15'  N. ;  then  steer  E.  by  S.  i  S.  {East,  true),  and 
you  will  make  the  high  land  of  Sierra  Leone ;  if  by  night,  anchor  on  reaching 
12  fathoms. 

Those  instructions  can  only  be  acted  on  in  a  general  way,  as,  of  course- 
much  depends  on  winds  and  currents ;  but  I  wish  them  to  have  full  weight 
with  any  officer  detached  in  a  prize ;  and,  remember,  the  land  about  Sierra 
Leone  should  always  be  made  to  the  southward  of  the  Cape. 


II.— THE  WINDWARD  COAST. 


This  coast  was  surveyed  by  Captain  Vidal,  R.N.,  in  H.M.  ships  Etna  and 
Raven,  in  the  year  1838.  His  survey  of  the  coast,  notorious  for  its  unhealthi- 
ncss,  is  900  miles  in  extent,  between  Cape  St.  Anne  and  Cape  Lopez. 

The  Elver  Gallinas,  with  which  we  concluded  our  description  of  the  coast 
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in  the  "  North  Atlantic  Memoir,"  is  the  boundary  of  the  territory  of  Sierra 
Leone.  It  is  famous  as  having  been  a  great  mart  of  the  slave  trade ;  near  its 
mouth  is  the  slave  factory  of  the  famous  Pedro  Blanco.  The  bar  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  clear  for  coasters  or  native  boats,  except  during  the  tide  races.  It  may 
be  done  by  watching  the  swell.  The  coast  here  is  very  low  and  remarkably 
uniform,  and  for  this  reason  three  large  baobab  trees  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Gallinas  are  an  excellent  landmark.  At  aboiit  9  miles  south-eastward  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Gallinas  is  that  of  another  small  river,  the  Manna,  off  which 
you  may  anchor  in  9  or  8  fathoms :  this  mouth  is  nearly  shut  up  by  the  beach 
on  which  there  is  always  a  great  surf.  It  is  sometimes  called  Roc-manna, 
from  the  unusual  circumstance  of  the  shore  being  covered  with  blocks  of  black 
rocks.  At  8  miles  farther  S.E.,  passing  several  villages  or  factories,  you  find 
the  little  Jiiver  Sugury,  where  are  a  few  establishments  belonging  to  American 
black  settlers  for  the  export  of  camwood ;  beyond  is  the  bight  formed  by  Cape 
Mount,  having  from  10  to  14  fathoms  water,  with  a  bottom  of  black  mud. 

From  the  River  Gallinas  to  Cape  Mount  the  coast  is  very  low,  and  covered 
with  trees.  It  has  a  fine  sandy  beach  all  the  way.  At  5  or  6  miles  off  there 
are  regular  soundings,  from  15  to  18  fathoms,  mud  and  sand,  until  you  arrive  at 
Cape  Mount.  H.M.S.  Tartar  anchored  in  15  fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  with 
Cape  Mount  bearing  S.  by  £.,  and  a  remarkable  large  clump  of  trees  North. 
Merchantmen  anchor  farther  in,  in  9  and  10  fathoms. 

CAPE  MOTINT,  which  may  be  seen  at  27  to  30  miles  off,  is  a  promontory 
of  high  hills,  projecting  into  the  sea,  the  highest  peak  being  1,066  ft.  above 
the  sea ;  on  each  side  the  land  is  low,  rather  higher  on  the  North  side,  with 
a  flat  sandy  beach  to  the  eastward.  The  cape  itself  is  distinguished  by  cliffs, 
which  may  be  seen  12  miles  off.  It  is  very  remarkable,  especially  in  coming 
from  the  westward,  when  it  first  makes  like  an  island,  and  contrasts  greatly 
with  the  low  and  imiform  coast  to  the  West  of  it.  In  the  night  you  should  not 
approach  nearer  than  to  26  fathoms,  unless  well  acquainted. 

To  the  northward  and  westward  of  the  cape  lies  the  road,  into  which  you 
may  run,  until  the  point  of  the  cape  bears  South  and  S.  by  E.  There,  in  the 
simimer  season — that  is  between  October  and  May,  when  the  weather  is  gene- 
rally fair — is  anchorage  in  9,  8,  7,  and  6  fathoms,  sandy  ground ;  but  it  is  more 
common  to  lieiu  15,  14,  13,  12,  and  10  fathoms,  because  the  tornadoes  and 
southerly  winds  sometimes  make  a  very  hollow  sea.  The  watering  place  is  near 
a  large  tree  in  front  of  the  outer  point  of  the  cape  ;  and  here,  in  the  fine  season, 
you  may  take  in  water  with  great  facility. 

In  coming  ashore  with  your  boat,  you  must  bring  a  hawser  with  you,  and 
fasten  one  end  of  it  to  the  land,  the  other  being  dropped  with  the  anchor  to 
seaward,  so  that  you  may  prevent  the  breakers  by  it ;  for  you  run  directly 
against  the  flat  beach  below  the  town,  without  any  shelter  of  banks  or  clifis ; 
in  the  morning  you  may  easily  get  ashore  with  smooth  water. 

To  the  northward  of  Cape  Moxmt  there  is  a  river  of  the  same  name,  where, 
as  at  Sugury  River,  are  a  few  small  factories,  principally  for  trade  in  camwood. 
The  mouth  of  this  river  is  nearly  closed  up  by  a  sand-bank,  and  is  at  times 
oj)on  to  boats.  Mahfah,  or  Cape  Mount  River,  has  a  depth  of  12  ft.  firom 
Krootown,  1}  mile  within  the  entrance,  to  Maquimbah,  10^  miles  above  the 
bar.  Eastward  of  the  entrance  is  a  large  sheet  of  water,  10  to  13  ft.  in  depth, 
known  as  Fisherman  Lake.    The  current  runs  wry  strongly  out,  and  the  best 
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time  for  crossing  the  narrow  bor  is  at  half-flood.  Between  the  cape  and  the 
entrance  of  the  river  there  is  good  riding  in  the  bay,  during  fine  weather,  in 
from  15  to  6  fathoms;  but  from  14  to  12  fathoms  should  be  preferred  tn  the 
rainy  season,  and  even  there  it  is  hazardous,  unless  provided  with  the  best 
ground  tackle ;  for  southerly  and  S.W.  winds,  in  that  season,  set  into  the 
bight  with  a  tremendous  sea  and  heavy  gusts,  which  raise  a  violent  9urf  on 
the  shore,  that  may  be  heard  at  a  distance. 

The  Currents  along  this  coast,  during  the  rainy  season,  are  inBuenced  en- 
tirely by  the  wind*  When  the  breeze  is  fresh,  a  current  of  at  least  2  miles  an 
hour  may  be  expected ;  if  the  wind  is  South  of  S.W.,  the  direction  will  be 
N.W. ;  if  to  the  West  of  S.W,,  an  easterly  or  S,E.  current  running  strotig  may 
almost  be  depended  upon  ;  and  with  a  fresh  S.W.  breeze  in  August,  a  set  of 
1  i  mile  an  hour  has  been  experienced.  During  the  month  of  November  the 
set  appears  to  be  strong  and  invariable  to  the  N»W»  From  the  middle  of 
December  to  May  the  current  may  be  expected  to  be  found  running  to  S.E.,  1 
mile  an  hour  nearly. 

LIBE&IA. — The  colonization  Society  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
with  the  view  of  relieving  themselves  from  the  presence  of  emancipated  negroeai, 
took  measures,  about  the  year  1817,  for  founding  a  colony  of  free  blacks  on  the 
Western  Const  of  Africa*  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  obtain  a 
settlement,  they  commenced  upon  Sherboro'  Island,  A  worse  place  could  not 
have  been  selected ;  for,  soon  after  landing,  the  insalubrity  of  this  most  un- 
wholcBomc  place  began  to  show  its  dreadful  effects  on  the  settlers.  These  con- 
sisted of  twelve  white  men  and  a  great  number  of  coloured  people.  Eleven  out 
of  the  twelve  white  men  fell  victimfi  to  the  climate  in  a  ven^^  few  months  ;  and 
the  remaining  one  left  in  June,  1820,  and  most  of  the  coloured  settlers  followed 
to  Siena  Leonc- 

In  1821,  settlers  again  arrived  and  established  themselves  on  about  10  acres* 
on  the  banks  of  the  Ki%'er  Mesurado,  where  the  settlement  of  Monrovia  was 
founded.  They  extended  their  footing  on  both  sides  of  this  river,  with  much 
opposition  from  the  natives,  the  war  with  whom  was  continued  until  the 
latter  part  of  1823,  when  an  officer  and  twenty -five  men  from  a  vessel  of  war 
volunteered  to  protect  them ;  but  it  is  a  lamentable  fact,  that  the  whole  of 
these  men  fell  victims  to  their  hardships,  and  the  baneful  effects  of  the  climate. 
In  1824,  the  settlers  turned  their  attention  to  commerce,  and  still  extended 
their  operations. 

Liberia  extends  about  500  miles  along  the  coast  line,  and  to  about  100  miles 
into  the  interior,  its  limits  being  the  Shebar  Hiver  on  the  N.W.  to  the  San 
Pedro  River,  78  miles  eastward  of  Cope  Palmas.  For  political  purposes  the 
Republic  is  divided  into  four  countries,  Montserrado,  Grand  Bassa,  Sinou,  and 
Maryland,  It  contains  only  four  settlements  or  villages — Monrovia  the  capital^ 
Sinou,  Bassa,  and  Cape  Palmas,  the  regions  between  being  in  a  semi-eavage 
state.  The  population  has  been  variously  computed  at  from  700,000  to 
1,500,000,  Americo-Liberians  compose  almOvSt  the  only  eivihaed  portion  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  government  is  on  the  model  of  that  of  the  United 
States,  consisting  of  a  President,  and  Secretaries  of  State,  (Foreign  AffaLrs,  of 
the  Interior),  also  a  Postmaster,  &c,  There  is  a  Senate  and  House  of  Hepre* 
sentatives. 

Palm  oil  is  the  principal  article  of  export  from  the  Republic ;  the  supply^  ia 
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steadily  increasing,  and  may  be  increased  almost  indefinitely.  Camwood  is 
again  being  received  from  the  interior ;  also  ivory  in  very  small  quantities.  Palm 
kernels,  gum-copal,  Malaguette  pepper,  and  a  little  coffee  of  good  quality,  are 
also  exported. 

A  large  portion  of  tbe  trade  of  tbe  Republic,  especially  in  respect  to  British 
merchants,  is  carried  on  directly  with  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country, 
at  numerous  trading  stations,  where  no  custom-house  is  established.  Foreign 
vessels  arriving  on  the  Liberian  coast,  and  intending  to  engage  in  this  coast- 
wise trade,  enter  at  some  one  of  the  ports  of  entry,  and  pay  the  customary  im- 
port duty  on  their  entire  cargoes,  upon  which  they  obtain  a  general  permit, 
and  a  license  to  trade  and  land  their  cargoes  at  any  part  of  the  coast  desig- 
nated. But  it  is  said  that  much  fraud  has  thus  been  practised  on  the  revenue. 
The  currency  is  ostensibly  the  doUar,  but  trade  is  virtually  conducted  on  the 
barter  system. 

Respecting  the  prospects  of  the  Republic,  Mr.  Winwood  Reade  says,  **  the 
Liberians  have  no  money,  immigration  is  slack,  they  do  not  intermarry  with 
the  natives,  and  the  population  is  decreasing ;  they  acknowledge  themselves 
that  their  prospects  are  gloomy  in  the  extreme.  Nothing  can  save  them  from 
perdition  except  the  throwing  open  of  the  land ;  the  free  admission  of  the 
European  traders,  and  of  negro  settlers  from  Sierra  Leone ;  or,  in  other  words, 
the  free  admission  of  capital  and  labour." 

CAFE  MESVBASO  and  LIOHT  lies  about  42  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  Cape 
Mount)  hence  its  latitude  is  G''  19'  N.,  in  longitude  10''  49'  W.  On  the  summit 
of  the  cape,  240  ft.  above  the  sea,  is  a  red  lighthouse,  40  ft.  high,  exhibiting  a 
fixed  bright  light>  elevated  240  ft. ;  it  is  of  small  power,  seldom  seen  more  than 

6  miles,  and  never  to  be  depended  on.  Between  Capes  Mount  and  Mesurado 
the  coast  is  very  low,  with  a  white  sandy  beach,  above  which  the  land  is  covered 
with  trees  of  varying  colours.  About  4  miles  N.E.  by  N.  ^  N.  of  the  cape  is 
the  entrance  of  the  River  St.  Paul^  navigable  for  boats  only,  having  a  depth  of 

7  ft.  at  low  water ;  but  ships  may  lie  off  it  at  pleasure,  in  from  16  to  6  fathoms, 
good  ground.  The  depth  of  10  fathoms  is  nearly  2  miles  from  shore.  On  the 
banks  of  St.  Paul  River  and  along  the  shore  there  are  several  native  villages 
and  some  American  factories,  as  well  as  a  large  settlement  at  Caldwell^  2  miles 
from  the  entrance,  on  the  South  bank  of  the  river. 

Here  it  may  be  repeated,  that  from  Cape  Mount  to  Cape  Mesurado,  as  well 
as  upon  the  coast  from  Cape  St.  Anne  to  Cape  Moimt,  the  rains  begin  with 
May,  and  continue  till  October,  accompanied  with  much  thimder  and  light- 
ning, and  furious  gusts  of  wind  from  the  N.W.  quai'ter.  During  that  time 
the  sea  sets  so  hard  to  the  N.E.  along  the  coast,  and  with  such  mountainous 
billows,  that  it  is  impossible  to  approach  the  shore ;  so  that  ships  which,  be- 
tween July  and  September,  happen  to  fall  below  Cape  Mount,  oannot,  without 
great  difficulty,  get  about  to  the  South. 

Cape  Mesurado,  though  not  so  high  as  Cape  Mount,  is  an  elevated  promon. 
tory,  almost  perpendicular  on  the  North  side,  but  with  a  gradiial  declivity 
toward  the  sea  on  the  South.  There  are  regular  soundings,  of  20  to  15  fathoms, 
muddy  bottom,  at  8  miles  off  shore,  along  which  the  current  sets  strongly. 
At  2  or  3  miles  offshore,  with  the  cape  S.E.  by  S.,  is  a  depth  of  15  to  10 
fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  and  a  common  anchorage.  With  the  cape  bearing 
N.E.,  the  land  appears  like  an  island,  with  trees  rising  oat  of  the  water  to  the 
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North  ;  and  at  20  miles  oflf  it  appears  in  its  insular  form,  the  land  on  each  side 
being  very  low. 

In  the  winter  months  here,  as  at  Cape  Mount,  vessels  should  lie  i¥ell  out^ 
on  account  of  the  heavy  sea  in  the  bay,  and  the  southerly  winds,  which  would 
otherwise  render  it  very  difficult  to  get  out  to  windward.  To  anchor  at  the 
cape  in  the  rainy  season,  bring  the  mount  to  bear  S.E,,  distance  off  shore  3  or 
3i  miles,  and  come-to  in  14  fathoms  of  water.  A  very  tiill  tree,  easily  recog- 
nisable, surmounted  the  cape,  whioh  is  also  marked  by  the  lighthouse  on  its 
summit, 

MONROVIA,  the  capital  of  Liberia,  contains  about  300  houses  and  4,000 
inhtibitants,  and  is  built  on  a  depression  of  the  ridge  which  sweeps  inland 
from  the  cape.  On  the  summit  is  Fort  Hill,  which  commands  the  suburbs,  the 
river,  and  the  inner  harbour  ;  from  it  is  a  very  fine  view.  It  is  the  outlet  of 
the  products  of  the  St.  Paul  to  the  North,  to  which  it  is  connected  by  Stockl^n 
Creeks  on  which  are  several  flourishing  villages.  The  import  duties  are  high^ 
especially  on  spirits. 

Consul  Hutchinson  says,  '*  The  city  is  erected  on  an  eminence,  which  you 
can  ascend  from  the  shore  by  either  of  three  or  foux  rugged  pathways,  paist  the 
church,  an  hotel,  and  the  president's  house,  until  you  find  yourself  in  some  | 
place,  which  one  tries  to  realise  into  the  fact  of  a  street.  But  it  cannot  be  done.  I 
Houses  are  jotted  down  as  if  they  had  been  dropj>ed  from  the  sky  ;  flowers  of ^ 
tlie  richetst  hue  are  in  the  gardens  ;  but  there  is  a  stillness,  with  an  absence  of 
spirit  or  business  in  the  place,  that  made  me  at  first  wonder  where  I  was.     I 
looked  up  at  the  president's  house,  the  chilliest,  most  prison-looking  building  J 
at  which  I  have  ever  gazed ;  then  up  at  tlie  lighthouse,  a  mammoth  pepper- 
caster  ;  then  down  the  street,  yet  no  sign  of  hfe  was  anywhere." 

A  college  was  completed  in  )B61,  a  fine  edifice,  buUt  and  endowed  with 
funds  sent  from  Boston,  United  States, 

The  UHUiil  anchorage  for  large  ve«!»el3  in  Monrovia  Bay  is  in  7  fathoms,  sand, 
willi  the  West  extreme  of  the  cape  bearing  S.  }  W.,  lighthouse  S.  J  E.,  and 
the  middle  of  the  town  S.S.E. 

After  having  doubled  Cape  Mesurado,  another  cape  is  passed  almost  as  high 
as  the  cape  it/>elf,  and  which  forms  the  South  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Mesu- 
rado.  It  is  culled  Faljse  Cape  Mesurado,  Hence  to  the  River  Junk,  a 
distance  of  30  miles  to  the  S.E,,  the  coast  is  green,  wooded,  and  in  some  places 
modcraU'ly  high.  At  about  mid-distance  arc  the  Crown  and  Coxcomb  hillocks, 
3  miles  inland.  This  coast  should  not  be  approached  within  the  lO-fiithoms 
line,  as  there  are  one  or  two  3-fathoms  patches  lying  off"  it. 

The  EIVER  JUNK  may  be  found  by  means  of  a  remarkable  saddle  land, 
1,071  ft*  high*  which  stands  at  about  10  miles  up  the  country,  to  the  E.N,E. 
In  15  fathoms  of  water,  clear  sandy  ground,  you  may  anchor  during  the  rains, 
with  the  river's  mouth  N.N.E.  and  tlie  Saddle  X.E.,  at  4  miles  offshore.  You 
may  also  anchor  in  fine  weather  at  2^  or  3  miles  from  shore,  simihir  bottom » in 
12  fathoms,  with  the  mouth  of  the  river  North,  and  the  Saddle  N.E.  It  is  to 
be  recollected  tliat  in  the  rainy  season  tlic  wind  sets  strong  towards  ahorc^and 
the  greater  distimce  is  therefore  required. 

There  are  some  sunken  rocJis  on  e^ich  side  of  the  river's  mouth,  which  boats 
may  avoid  by  keeping  in  mid-chamiel-  There  is  only  4  ft*  on  the  bar  at  low 
water.    MarshaU^  a  small  American  colony,  dependent  on  Liberia,  is  cssta- 
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blislied  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river.  After  clearing  the  bar,  keep  to  the  port 
side,  steering  to  the  fishermen's  tree,  or  where  they  have  constructed  their 
cabins.  Provisions  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  colony  on  the  right  shore. 
Good  fresh  water  may  be  obtained  here.  There  is  a  small  reef  of  14  ft.,  a  mile 
from  shore,  at  2f  miles  north-westward  of  the  mouth  of  the  river.  At  a  milo 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Junk  is  that  of  the  Little  Basia  River^*  off  which 
vessels  may  anchor  in  7  or  8  fathoms.     Its  entrance  is  blocked  up  by  sand. 

Middle  Basta.— From  the  Little  Bassa  River  to  Middle  Bassa,  the  coast 
trends  to  the  S.E.,  consisting  of  red  and  white  cliffy,  apparently  land-slips. 
Bassa  Point,  1  mile  to  the  S.E.  of  Little  Bassa  River,  is  a  little  rocky  cliff, 
thickly  wooded,  with  sandy  bays  on  either  side.  About  1^  milo  S.E.  from 
Bassa  Point  there  is  a  small  red  and  white  cliff,  which  renders  the  spot  re- 
markable. At  9  miles  S.E.  of  Bassa  Point  we  come  to  Middle  Bassa^  where 
there  is  a  Liberian  factory ;  and  3  miles  farther  to  Lony-reef  Pointy  so  named 
from  a  barrier  of  rocks  3  cables  from  the  coast,  which  stretches  along  shore 
nearly  4  miles.    The  ground  in  the  vicinity  is  all  foul. 

St.  John  Biver. — A  slightly-inflected  coast,  wooded  throughout,  but  appa- 
rently populous,  reaches  from  Long-reef  Point  to  Grand  Bassa  Point,  a  distance 
of  11  miles.  At  2^  miles  North  of  the  latter  the  St«  John  River  discharges 
into  the  sea.  Within  the  bar  are  concentrated  the  waters  of  three  rivers,  the 
Mecklin,  flowing  from  the  North;  the  St,  John^  from  the  N.E.;  and  the 
Benson  River ^  from  the  East.  With  a  skilful  pilot  the  bar,  usually  rough,  can 
be  passed  in  safety. 

The  Benson  River  pours  in  its  tribute  opposite  to  Edina,  and  on  the  Weet 
side  of  the  junction  is  the  flourishing  town  of  Buchanan, 

The  St.  John  River  is  as  wide  as  would  be  the  united  streams  of  the  Meeklia 
and  the  Benson.  At  3  miles  up  it  is  separated  into  two  branches  by  Faetory 
Island,  For  30  to  50  miles  from  the  sea  it  is  one  uninterrupted  camwood 
forest,  and  very  large  quantities  are  cut  for  fuel  and  export.  The  settlementi 
on  the  St.  John  appear  to  be  all  flourishing. 

Cresson,  an  establishment  above  alluded  to,  is  about  2  miles  S.K  of  die  month 
of  the  St.  John.     It  is  called  Bassa  Cove  and  Fish  Town  on  the  charts. 

OB AHD  BASSA. — The  American  colonists  of  Liberia  have  two  small  settle* 
ments  here,  Edina  to  the  eastward  of  the  opening,  and  Grand  Bassa  on  the 
opposite  bank.  The  entrance  of  the  river  is  blocked  up  by  a  very  shallow  bar, 
the  least  dangerous  passage  over  which  is  close  to  its  southern  point  of  entrance. 
Inside,  the  water  deepens  to  2  and  3  fathoms,  abreast  of  each  of  the  settle- 


•  "All  taeM  Bmsm,  great  and  little/'  layi  M.  Boiiet-Willaames,  «<w«re  Ibtmsrly 
Norman  ettabliahmenti,  m  ii  evident  by  the  names  which  still  eziat  as  given  by  those 
hardy  narigaton  along  all  thia  coast.  The  words  Great  and  Little  Baasas,  Great  aod 
Little  Dieppe  (Grand  et  Petit),  hare  been  retained,  in  spite  of  the  half-Bngliah  half- 
Spanish  dialect  which  haa  been  formed  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  The  old  remem- 
trances  of  France,  also,  rendered  eaay  the  aoquiaition  of  the  landf  aboat  Fishermen's 
River,  which  was  done  in  1842,  for  the  porpoie  of  a  depot  for  refitting  and  refreahmeot 
for  ships." 

S.A.O.  4  D 
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ate.    Alxnii  m  mQe  outside,  or  W.  hj  S.  of  the  opening  of  St,  John  Birer* 
'  Acre  is  good  ameliofiga  in  6  or  7  fathoms,  black  mud* 

Tlie  best  marks  for  Gramd  Bafisa  are  the  laarge  houses  built  in  the  European 

0tf\t  hj  the  American  colonists.     The  gOTetnor^s  house,  oyer  which  floats  a 

;  flag,  neariy  Amencan,  is  the  best  point  of  recognition  at  a  long  diatanoe. 

Approaching  the  place,  the  other  houses  become  apparent,  and  a  large  umbrella- 

:  dM|>ed  tree  is  seen  snrsiOfintting  them  all.     You  may  anchor  off  the  Gotcto- 

w/mi  house. 

To  the  Dorth-westward  of  the  entrance  there  are  seTeral  patches  of  foid 
ground^  and  one  dangeroas  reef,  the  KMe,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  furiously. 
Its  outer  edge  is  a  mile  offshore,  and  bears  X.W,  by  W.  ^  W*  2J  laUes  from 
the  southern  houses  of  Grand  Bassn  settlement,  so  that  ressels  standing  in 
should  not  bring  them  to  the  southward  of  E.  hr  S.  ^^  S. 

The  Nine  Trte§  stand,  or  stood,  on  an  eminence  abore  the  town  of  BoUam* 
3  miles  or  more  to  the  westward  of  St.  John* s  EivcTt  which  rirer  limits  the 
Grain  Coast  on  the  West 


THE  GRAIN  OR  PEPPER  COAST. 

The  designation  of  the  '*  Grain ''  Coast  is  derived  from  its  being  the  amraa 
from  whence  the  Grains  of  Paradise,  Guinea  Grains*  or  Malaguetta  Pepper,  is 
procured*  This  spice  is  chiefly  used  in  England  in  veterinary  medicines,  and 
to  give  an  artificial  strength  to  spirits,  &c.  The  St  John  RiTer,  forming  the 
western  boundary  of  the  Grain  Coast,  has  been  before  described, 

Waterhouse  Bay, — To  the  southwaxd  of  Grand  Bassa  the  shore  recedes  a 
little,  forming  Waterhousc  Bay,  on  the  South  side  of  Bassa  Cotc,  frdl  of  de- 
tached rocks  and  reefs.  The  northernmost  of  them,  the  Snapper t  lies  nearly 
midway  half  a  mile  W.N. W.  from  Waterhouse  Point,  and  always  breaka. 

From  Grand  Bassa  Point  the  Dhouat  ridge  of  rocks  projects  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  to  the  N.W»,  and  at  the  same  distance  farther  out  a  sunken  reef,  called  the 
Yellow  WiU^  assists  in  repelling  the  sea  from  the  little  nook  called  ^a##a  Cbt>e, 
on  which  Fish  Town  is  situated.  Bissaw  Biver  runs  into  this  coTe,  but  it  is 
inaccessible  to  boats. 

Tobaoannee. — ^About  4  miles  S.E*  by  S.  i  8.  frt>m  Grand  Baasa  Point  is 
Tobocannee,  a  large  native  village ;  the  cc^st  in  the  interval  being  thickly 
wooded,  and  botmded  by  a  waving  line  of  small  rocky  points  and  sandy  bays. 
Nearly  a  mile  b^rond  the  village  is  a  low  point  with  a  projecting  reef,  which 
ends  in  the  Tabacannee  Hock  ;  and  about  a  mile  W.  by  S,  from  the  point  there 
is  a  sunken  rock,  on  which  the  sea  constantly  breaks.  To  the  south-eastward 
the  coast  is  rock}%  with  sandy  bays  between  the  points,  fronted  by  numerous 
reefis,  leaving  a  boat  channel  within  them. 

Young  Sesters, — These  ree£i  reach  6  miles  along  the  coast,  as  far  as  TVad^ 
2oir«,  but  their  continuity  is  broken  midway  at  Young  Sesters,  a  place  with 
which  trading  vessels  sometimes  communicate.  The  same  opening  admita 
boftts  to  pass  inside  of  the  reefs  to  New  Sut  Bivtr,  the  mouth  of  which  is 
always  accessible  to  canoes* 
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Continuing  along  the  reef,  you  pass  Trade  Town,  where  some  largo  maga- 
zines stand  near  the  houses.  Then  follow  Great  and  Little  Culloh,  or  Currow^ 
and  Tembo.  Tobacco  Mount,  13  miles  North  of  Temho  River,  is  880  ft.  high, 
and  is  a  valuable  land-mark.  The  line  of  the  ree&,  which  is  interrupted 
before  these  villages,  re-appears  to  the  South  of  Manna,  the  large  black  rooks 
of  which  are  suiTOunded  by  shoals  reaching  two  large  miles  off  shore.  When 
abreast  of  Tembo  you  will  be  able  to  make  out,  to  the  S.E.,  the  magazines  of 
the  River  Cestos.  You  may  anchor  in  6  to  8  fathoms,  having  the  Manna 
Rocks,  between  North  and  N.N.W.,  avoiding  to  choose  a  berth  to  the  south- 
ward. 

OEAND  CESTOS  BIVER.— The  entrance  of  the  River  Sestros,  or  Grand 
Cestos,  lies  in  about  lat.  6°  26J'  N.,  long.  9»  34^'  W.,  40  miles  S.E.  by  S.  i  S. 
from  Grand  Bassa  Point.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  covered  with  rocks,  of 
which  several  are  above  water,  and  half  a  mile  from  shore.  You  may  anchor 
in  5  or  6  fathoms,  with  St.  George  Point,  on  which  is  a  factoiy,  bearing  S.E., 
distant  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and  Cestos  Point  bearing  South.  The  river 
is  navigable  for  boats  as  far  as  Kitig^s  Town,  the  watering  place  in  the  rainy 
season,  and  more  than  12  miles  from  the  entrance. 

Grand  Cestos  River  offers  the  best  position  for  a  trading  colony.  It  haa 
been  the  site  of  the  palm  oil  factories  of  the  traders  on  that  pai-t  of  the  coast ; 
its  bar  affords  about  9  ft.  at  high  water.  The  roadstead  for  vessels  gives  better 
shelter  than  is  to  be  found  on  a  very  long  line  of  coast ;  so  much  so,  that  a 
vessel  of  149  tons  burthen  was  once  hove  down  and  coppered  there.  Palm  oil 
in  considerable  quantity  is  produced  in  the  neighbourhood.  From  the  expe- 
rience of  the  persons  employed  at  the  factories  there,  the  cHmate  appears,  for 
the  coast  of  Africa,  healthy. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Cestos  was  formerly  the  Norman  establishment 
of  Grand  Dieppe  ;  the  trees  and  village  are  on  the  left  or  East  bank  of  the 
river,  the  village  being  hidden  by  the  wood.  In  some  positions  the  entrance 
may  be  distinguished  by  three  hillocks,  two  of  which  are  much  larger  than  the 
third.  The  starboard  point,  on  entering,  terminates  in  a  chain  of  reefs,  which 
extend  a  long  distance  to  the  S.E.,  but  you  must  close  with  them  to  enter  the 
deepest  part  of  the  channel.  On  the  opposite  side  are  some  sand-banks,  which 
frequently  break.  The  outermost  rock  on  the  starboard  side  is  one  of  12  ft., 
called  JSpence  Rock,  but  to  the  S.E.  of  this  one  is  reported  of  less  than  11  ft. 
These  are  the  more  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  they  do  not  always  break.  A 
stranger  should  employ  a  pilot  in  entering  the  bay  for  the  first  time. 

SANGWIN. — The  entrance  of  Sangwin  River  is  20  miles  S.E.  by  S.  ^  S. 
from  Grand  Cestos.  At  4^  miles  north-westward  from  the  entrance  of  Sangwin 
River  is  a  factory  formerly  belonging  to  Mr.  Spence,  on  the  beach.  Sangwin 
may  be  known  by  a  large  rock,  60  ft.  high,  called  Rai  Yah,  or  the  DeviPi 
Rock,  with  a  bushy  clump  on  the  top,  and  lying  at  1  mile  from  shore,  and 
surrounded  by  dangers.  Between  the  River  Cestos  and  Sangwin,  at  6^^  nules 
from  the  former,  is  Red  Cestos,  known  by  some  rocks  which  lie  off  it.  Be- 
tween the  rocks  and  the  beach  you  may  anciior.  Provisions  and  firewood  may 
be  got  at  Sangwin.  Many  detached  rocks  lie  off  this  coast,  as  shown  on  the 
chart.  Baffou  Bay,  which  follows,  is  well  sheltered  from  the  South  and  S.E. 
Baffou  may  be  known  by  having  no  large  trees  about  it ;  some  largo  rocks  lie 
off  the  point,  1  mile  N.W.  i  N.  of  which  there  is  anchorage  in  8  fatboms« 
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BBxidy  ground.     In  the  northern  part  of  the  bay  is  Baffou  lioeji,  12  ft.  under 
water,  21  miles  NAV.  J  N.  from  Bafibu  Point,  and  H  mile  off  ihore. 

Settra  Km,  a  very  large  town  cm  the  beach,  is  36  miles  S.E.  ^  8.  from 
Bangwin.  The  greatest  part  of  the  ground  between  is  foul ;  but  a  few  spots 
are  fit  for  anchorage.  Tatsou,  or  TahoUt  is  known  by  three  rocks  lying  off  it, 
between  which  and  the  shore  you  may  anchor  at  1  mile  off.  One  of  these 
rocks  is  pierced  through  in  a  singular  manner.  Battoa^  or  Bootou^  apfpetirs, 
at  a  distance,  like  an  island,  and  is  known  by  its  high  land  (266  feet)  and 
bushy  trees.  Many  detached  shoals  lie  off  this  coast,  as  shown  on  the  chart. 

SIHOU  EIYER  is,  or  was,  known  by  a  large  single  tree  standing  upon  the 
pitch  of  the  cape,  to  the  eastward  of  which  are  some  breakers.  At  half  a  mOa 
W.N.W.  of  Bloobarra  Point,  on  which  is  a  small  English  fectory,  there  la 
anchorage  in  8  fathoms,  sand.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  bay  are  sereral 
reefs.  Sinou  makes  like  a  long  bay,  extending  North  and  South.  Commander 
Lynch  says  of  it  (in  1853) : — The  anchorage  is  an  exposed  one  for  large  vessels, 
but  smaller  one-s  find  partial  shelter  from  the  S.W.  winds,  and  its  accompany- 
ing heary  sea,  behind  Bloobarra  Point.  The  Sinou,  a  small  but  placid  river, 
was  selected  by  some  Atiierican  colonists  who  founded  the  town  of  GreenvilU^ 
on  the  right  bank,  just  above  the  river's  mouth.  It  is  the  port  of  entry  for 
the  Sinou  County.  Above  Greenville,  which  is  regularly  laid  out,  are  the  set- 
tlements of  BasspilU  and  JitadvtlU^  subject  to  inundations.  Rice  is  the  priD^ 
cipal  food  crop»  palm  oil  being  the  chief  export.  Hereabout  the  easterly  current 
seta,  very  commonly,  2  miles  and  more  in  the  hour. 

8ETTRA  KBOU,  &c.— Proceeding  along  the  low  sandy  coast,  a  long,  flat» 
black  rock  will  be  seen  ahead,  called  Kru  Hock,  the  largest  and  outermost  of 
the  rocks  around  it  ;  it  may  he  passed  close -to,  except  to  eastward,  where  it 
is  connected  to  the  shore  by  a  reef.  To  the  E.N.E.  of  it  is  the  little  village 
of  Little  Kru,  where  there  is  a  palm-oil  factory,  and  to  the  E.  by  S.  the  v5- 
lage  of  Seitra  Km.  Large,  stout-built  houses,  used  as  European  factories^ 
itand  in  the  middle  of  the  latter  village,  and  serve  to  distinguish  it.  The  vil- 
lages of  Kruhah^  and  Great  and  Little  Nanna  Kru^  succeed.  All  these  vil- 
lages are  occupied  by  that  exceedingly  useful  race,  the  Krumen,  or  natives  of 
the  Kru  coast.  Off  here  the  bank  of  soundings  is  considerably  wider  than  it  is 
either  West  or  East  of  it ;  the  lOO^fathoms  line  being  here  fully  31  miles  off 
shore,  instead  of  15  or  20  miles,  as  elsewhere. 

Settra  Kru  is  readily  known,  in  clear  weather,  by  the  high  and  bare  trees, 
which  rise  like  masts  of  ships  laid  up.  Off  this  place  you  may  anchor  in  16 
or  15  fathoms,  good  sandy  ground ;  but  those  bound  to  it  must  carefully  avoid 
the  dangerous  reef,  extending  2  J  miles  from  shore  to  Km  Rock,  and  over  which 
the  sea  breaks  once  in  every  15  or  20  minutes.  There  is  6  fathoms  close  to  it ; 
14  or  15  fathoms  will  carry  you  TR-ithout  it ;  but»  by  advancing  to  12  fathoms, 
you  may  be  aground.  IS'umerous  other  detached  shoals  exist  hereabout.  At 
13^  miles  S.E.  I  S.  from  the  extremity  of  Krou  Shoal  is  Swallow  liock^  off 
Subono  or  Little  Wappou,  which  is  likewise  covered.  This  shoal  bears 
W.  ^  N.,  4  miles  from  the  town,  and  N,W.  |  W.,  5^  miles  from  a  large  rock 
or  islet,  2J  miles  S*  by  E.  of  Wappou,  called  Totwarah,  or  Flat  hU.  A 
sunken  rock  was  reported,  by  H.M.S.  Sappho,  to  lie  3J  miles  S.W.  from  Flat 
li^knd.  Wappee,  or  Wappou^  is  known  by  a  single  tree  on  the  beach.  There 
were  two  villages,  Great  and  Little  Wappee ;  the  former  ha9  b^en  destroyed, 
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At  King  WilPi  Bay,  6  miles  N.W.  i  W.  from  Subono,  are  twd  small  English 
palm-oil  factories. 

Heefoo,  or  Niffon,  is  4  miles  S.E.  of  Wappou,  and  consists  olLittle,  Middle^ 
and  Great  Neefoo  ;  Drou,  or  Droo  River ,  to  the  N.W.  of  the  Bio  Dos  Eicrmvoi^ 
or  EiereooSf  or  Slave's  Hirer,  is  5  miles  beyond  Little  Niffou.  Drou  has  been 
a  place  of  good  trade  for  ivorj  and  Malagette  pepper ;  but  unless  a  boat  is  well 
manned  and  armed,  it  is  dangerous  to  trade  here.  A  rock  lies  off  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  which  may  be  entered  by  passing  to  the  northward.  Baddou,  or 
the  Four  Towns,  lies  on  the  beach  ;  the  same  caution  is  to  be  observed  here  as 
with  the  people  of  Drou.     The  coast  about  is  entirely  foul. 

LITTLE  and  ORAHD  8ESTEK8  (or  Sestros)  were  formerly  the  Petit 
and  Grand  Paris  of  the  Dieppe  traders.  The  first  is  about  10  miles  from 
Baddou,  and  the  river  on  which  it  stands  flows  through  a  fertile  plain,  richly 
planted  with  palm  trees.  The  second  is  divided  from  it  by  Sesters  Pointy 
which  separates  the  plains.  It  is  planted  with  some  umbrella-topped  trees,  one 
of  which  is  remarkable,  and  will  point  out  the  town.  A  mile  off  the  point  is 
a  large  black  rock,  called  The  Carpenter.  Grand  Sesters  is  on  the  East  bank 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  there  are  two  English  factories  here.  You 
may  anchor  off  the  Carpenter  in  12  fathoms,  or  with  Factory  Island  bearing 
N.N.E.  1  mile  distant,  in  13  or  14  &thoms,  mud. 

The  town  of  Garraway,  a  French  settlement,  is  about  17  miles  S.E.  by  E* 
of  Grand  Sesters.  At  12  miles  there  is  a  remarkable  ridge  of  trees,  a  good 
landmark.  Garraway  may  be  known  by  three  hills  on  the  West,  with  a  clump 
of  trees  on  its  extreme  southern  point.  You  may  anchor  off  it,  to  the  south- 
ward, ]ift>out  4  miles  from  shore,  in  20  or  24  fathoms,  gpood  ground ;  but  the 
coast  off  it  is  bordered  by  a  reef.  Garraway,  and  its  road  and  river,  were  sur- 
veyed by  MM.  Bouet-Willaumez  and  De  Langle ;  but  although  the  little  river 
is  easy  of  entrance  for  boats,  there  are  so  few  resources  to  be  obtained,  that  it 
will  be  useless  any  further  to  describe  the  place. 

It  is  high  water,  on  full  and  change,  at  5^  45" ;  rise,  2}  ft.  There  are  several 
villages  at  Garraway,  and  it  may  be  recognised  by  a  very  distinct  clump  of 
trees,  called  Blackwill  Trees,  standing  on  a  high  hummock. 

At  8  miles  S.E.  by  S.  of  Garraway  is  the  little  negro  town  called  Roek 
Town,  within  a  point  covered  with  trees,  and  which  received  its  name  from  a 
dangerous  reef  of  rocks,  extending  from  it  to  the  distance  of  3  or  4  miles. 
Some  of  the  rocks  are  above  water.  Between  this  place  and  the  cape  to  the 
eastward  is  Cape  Palmas  Little  Town.  The  large  town  is  near  the  pitch  of 
the  cape.  It  has  been  recommended  to  those  passing  not  to  stand  nearer  to 
the  coast  hereabout  than  in  24  fathoms,  the  soundings  within  that  depth  being 
very  irregular  and  the  bottom  foul. 

In  leaving  the  coast  of  Garraway,  to  double  Cape  Palmas,  there  are  two 
routes  to  follow.  The  first  is  to  pass  between  Fish  Town  and  the  North  end 
of  the  reefis  extending  eastward  of  Coley  Rock.  The  depth  in  the  narrowest 
part  of  this  channel  is  5|^  to  10  fathoms,  rocky  bottom;  the  width  1  mile. 
The  current  runs  to  E.S.E.  at  the  rate  of  2  knots,  and  often  more,  keeping  the 
same  velocity  past  Hock  Town  Point  and  Cape  Palmas.  This  is  by  much  the 
shortest  route,  and  may  be  easily  done  while  daylight  lasts.  But  if  it  is  in- 
tended to  go  South  of  Coley  Rock,  on  quitting  Garraway,  make  away  for  the 
West,  in  order  to  bear  up  against  the  prevalent  East  current  and  the  West  and 
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8.W.  winds,  and  nttain  the  depth  of  90  fathoms  before  j-ou  bcai*  off  to  tto 
eastward,  and  must  wait  for  daylight  to  pass  Cape  Palmas.  In  cose  of  snj 
doubt  whatever,  anchor  without  he^itJition.  Fish  Town  and  Hoek  Town  arc 
built  on  two  points,  which  form  three  slender  ba)'8,  and  temunate  In  black 
rocky  heads.  The  heights  are  crowned  with  palm  trec«,  and  these  and  the 
woods  give  a  very  picturesque  and  varied  as^pect  to  the  land. 

CAPE  FALMAS,  d^c. — Cape  Pidmus  is  nearly  the  southernmost  land  of  all 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  its  extremity  lies  in  lat  4^  22'  N.,  long.  7** 44'  16'  \\\ 
Captain  John  Lok,  in  1664,  the  first  Englishman  who  sailed  along  it,  described 
it  as  "  Cape  de  las  Fabnas^  a  fair  high  laud ;  but  having  on  the  eastern  side 
aomc  low  places  by  the  shore,  which  look  like  red  cliffs,  with  white  streak** 
resembling  highways,  each  the  length  of  a  cable.' ^  It  has  been  latterly 
described  as  a  land  moderately  high,  thickly  wooded,  with  small  hillocks  and 
cliffs  toward  the  sea,  with  red  clay  fissures  resembling  tracks  or  roads,  and  a 
large  mud-walled  town  on  the  eastern  elevation.  Upon  the  promontory  stands 
the  mis»ionai7  house  beside  the  lighthouse.  It  is  the  only  house  plainly 
visible,  the  native  towns  being  behind  it,  and  covered  in  by  trees.  Cape 
Palm  as  is  the  great  place  for  hiring  Kxuracn. 

LIGHTHOUSE. — On  the  western  extremity  of  Cape  Palmas  is  a  ligbt- 
hou^e,  50  ft.  high,  showing  ajixed  bright  light,  at  an  elevation  of  100  ft.  above 
the  sea  ;  this  light  is  not  to  be  depended  on. 

To  the  southward  is  a  narrow  bluff  island,  called  Fusswoun  Islands 
At  about  4  miles  W.N.W.  of  Bocktown  Point,  and  extending  in  nearly  a 
irui  East  and  West  direction,  is  the  Cup^  Skoal.  Between  it  luid  the  aUore 
there  is  6  to  10  fathoms  of  water  ;  and  within  it,  near  the  latter,  ^mall  vessels 
may  anchor ;  but  it  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  current  here  sets  with  great 
velocity  to  the  S.E.  At  about  2i  miles  W.  ^  S.  of  Cape  Shoal  is  the  rock 
called  Coley  Fock,  which  lies  with  the  pitch  of  Cape  Palmas,  E.S*E.,  distant 
d^  miles,  and  the  remarkable  tree  at  Garni  way,  N.  J  E,,  7  J  iidles.  The  least 
depth  over  it  is  from  6  to  10  ft.,  and  it  breaks  in  high  winds ;  it  tapers  down 
to  7  fathoms  all  round,  very  close-to,  and  near  it  there  is  1 3  fathoms-  Cape 
Shoal  is  very  dangerous ;  but  ha\nng  deep  water  all  round,  a  fleet  may  pass 
between  it  and  the  land  j  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  tlie  current  seta 
strongly  to  the  S.E, 

Athol  Bock, — There  is,  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  Palmas,  another  sunken 
rock  of  3 J  fathoms,  upon  which  H,M,S,  Aihol  struck,  on  the  16th  December, 
1830.  From  the  rock  Cape  Palmas  lighthouse  bears  N.W,  i  N.,  distant  4 J 
miles,  and  Growa  Pobt,  East,  3  miles. 

Tlio  usual  anchorage  is  on  the  West  side  of  Cape  Palmas,  in  6  or  7  fathoms, 
on  a  line  between  Kock  Town  and  the  bghthouse,  with  the  latter  bearing 
8.E.  i  E.,  distant  6  cabled.  Steam  vessels  sometimes  anchor  more  under  tlie 
cape,  in  5  fathoms,  but  have  been  obliged  to  shift  out,  on  rollers  setting  in. 
In  May,  1873,  the  mail  steamer  Yoruba  was  lost  here  by  sticking  on  a  rock 
of  If  fathom,  4^  cables  W.N.W.  from  the  lighthouse.  Several  other  rockfl 
exist  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Palmas,  as  shown  on  the  chart,* 

•  In  Novombw,  1879,  ILM.S.  JWv/fy  made  nn  exhaostivo  aurvoy  of  the  loodity  8.  W, 
and  westward  of  the  Yoruba  and  Ooter  Bocks,  when  in  seiirch  of  I  wo  dAagert  reported  by 
the  steamerf  VolCa  uid  Cbn^o,  wLich  ar^  considered  not  to  exist,  ss  no  tnoM  of  lankQa 
dflo^iirt  could  be  found  in  or  near  tbo  poeitions  Mstgned  to  them* 
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Harper, — There  is  a  Liberian  establisliment,  like  tliat  at  Mesurado,  Grand 
Bassa,  &c.,  on  the  point  of  the  cape.  It  ifl  called  Harper^  and  provisions, 
wood,  water,  &c.,  may  be  had  here.  You  may  pass  close  to  the  point,  and 
anchor  in  front  of  the  houses. 


ni.— THE  IVORY  OR  TEETH  COAST,  FROM  CAPE  PALMAS 
TO  THE  ASSINI  RIVER. 

The  chief  places  <rf  trade  are  Cavally  River,  Bassa,  Wappou,  Bereby,  Tabou, 
St.  Andrew's  Bay,  Lagos  River,  Koti'ou,  the  town  of  Lahou,  Little  and  Grand 
Bassam,  and  Assini.  The  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Palmas  abound 
in  malagette  pepper,  rice,  and  grain.  At  the  other  places  the  chief  commo- 
dities are  ivory  and  palm  oil ;  and  of  these  the  best  stock  has  been  commonly 
found  at  St.  Andrew's  and  Lagos  River. 

In  the  offing,  the  winds,  in  the  fine  season,  are  generally  from  between  the 
West  and  S.W.  In  the  rainy  season  they  are  generally  from  S.S.W.  The 
current  to  the  eastward,  2  and  2J  miles  in  the  hour. 

CAVALLY. — At  6^  miles  E.S.E.  from  Cape  Palmas  is  a  little  town  called 
Gurrarwah^  Gruway,  or  Growa,  In  front  of  it  is  a  reef,  which  plainly  shows 
when  the  breeze  has  set  in.  After  passing  this  point  and  village,  you  will  see 
the  first  of  the  tillages,  called  Cavally^  distinguished  by  the  name  of  LittU  or 
Half  Cavally,  and  then  other  groups  of  villages  of  the  same  name  ;  then  the 
River  Cavally,  which  will  be  made  out  when  it  bears  North.  Cavally  Point 
is  the  southernmost  land  on  this  coast. 

Cavally  River  may  be  entered  to  procure  Krumen,  or,  still  better,  anchor 
off  it.  Provisions  may  be  obtained  at  the  villages,  but  commtmication  is 
difficult.  One  Cavally  village  is  situate  on  the  eastern  bank,  and  near  the 
entrance  of  the  river,  on  the  opposite  side  of  which  is  a  reef  extending  sea- 
ward more  than  1^  mile.  There  is  good  anchorage  off  the  river  in  20  fathoms. 
The  river  is  navigable  for  boats.  This  place  may  be  known  by  the  two  points 
at  the  river's  mouth,  which  is  wide  and  barred ;  though,  in  coming  from  the 
westward,  you  will  not  perceive  the  river  till  you  are  nearly  to  the  S.B.  of  it. 
On  the  western  point  is  a  large  native  town,  with  a  square  church  tower. 

From  Cavally  River  the  coast  trends  about  2^  miles  E.S.E.  to  a  village,  off 
which  are  four  or  five  rocks,  some  of  which  are  breakers,  extending  a  mile 
out.  The  land  all  along  is  even,  but  appears  to  double  when  you  are  near 
the  village ;  then,  having  passed  two  hummocks  close  to  each  other  on  the 
beach,  you  may  see  a  low,  fiat  point,  projecting  into  the  sea,  which  breaks 
very  much  upon  it ;  this  is  Tafou  Point,  From  Cavally  Islet,  about  3  miles 
eastward  of  Cavally  River,  to  Tafou  Point  the  sandy  coast  trends  8  miles  in 
an  easterly  direction,  with  scveial  villages  on  the  coast,  and  dense  forest 
inland.  At  Tafou  Point  the  little  River  Tabou  enters  the  sea,  and  here  fresh 
water  and  wood  may  be  easily  procured  with  the  consent  of  the  native  chiefs. 
The  bar  is  usimlly  smooth,  and  there  is  good  anchorage  in  7  fathoms,  2^  cables 
from  its  mouth.  At  3  miles  E.  ^  N.  from  Tafou  Point  is  Tabou  Paint. 
Grand  Tabou,  1  mile  N.E.  of  Tabou  Point,  is  inhabited  by  a  treacherous 
people,  and  traders  should  be  on  their  guard 
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Between  Tabou  Point  and  the  town  of  Tahou  the  land  is  considemblj  higher 

thnu  that  to  the  westward,  and  is  varied  with  many  hummoeks,  particularly 
within  18  miles  of  Tnhou,  where  it  is  higher,  near  the  coast,  than  any  other 

en  between  this  and  Cnpe  Mount, 

At  the  distance  of  4|  miles  E.  }  N.  from  Tabou  Point  are  the  town  and 
point  of  Bassa  or  BaaKa^  off  which  several  reefs  extend  to  the  c^astward^ 
tiemly  a  mile  off  shore,  and  at  2  miles  E.  by  S,  from  the  point  is  a  rock,  on 
which  H.M.S,  Prnelope  struck  in  1853.  The  coast  then  takes  an  E.  ^  S. 
direction  far  15  miles  to  Half  Btreby  or  Birihy,  between  which  and  the^ir«r 
Bereby,  or  Nahno,  9  miles  K.X.E,,  the  coast  is  lined  with  reefs,  extending 
upwards  of  a  mile  from  shore.  At  6  miles  from  Half  Bereby,  on  the  outer 
edge  of  this  reef,  is  Devir$  Hoch^  45  ft.  high,  and  of  a  whitish  colour. 

Grand  Bereby,  or  Kadahboo^  is  situate  on  the  margin  of  a  bay,  on  which 
boats  can  generally  land,  as  there  is  a  projecting  point  which  breaks  off  the 
sea ;  there  is  also  a  rock  in  the  bay,  called  Katum,  or  /JrriT*  Rock. 

TAHOtJ  is  a  collection  of  villages  on  the  sandy  shore  between  Orand 
Hereby  and  Tahou  Point.  The  shore  is  rocky,  but  you  may  find  good  riding 
before  it  in  from  14  to  12  fathoms,  only  taking  care  not  to  approach  too  near 
the  rocks.  Off  it  is  Brooni  Rock,  w*hich  is  visible  at  a  distance.  At  half  a 
mile  W.S.W.  of  it  is  another  reef,  which  breaks  at  IJ  mile  off  shore.  The 
coast  is  thickly  wooded  and  moderately  high. 

The  RIVER  SAK  PEDRO,  in  long.  6^  38J'  W.,  falls  into  the  small  Bay  of 
San  PedrOf  ut  its  East  bide,  the  West  limit  being  a  point  which  shelters  the 
bay  dui-ing  the  dry  season.  The  river  was  examined  by  Lieut.  Fleuriot-de* 
I  Angle,  in  March,  1844,  who  named  the  projecting  West  point.  Point  du 
Minou,  A  little  to  the  West  of  it  are  four  rocks,  three  of  which  were  called 
the  TArM  Carat ellts^  the  fourth,  the  Malouine.  Theee  break,  as  will  be  seen, 
in  coming  from  the  West,  and  the  entrance  of  the  river  is  marked  by  Point 
Minou.  It  must  be  brought  to  hear  N.W.  to  open  it.  It  is  high  water  at 
6"  4"  ;  rise,  6  ft,  fi  inches.  The  village  is  on  the  beach  between  the  Caravellcs 
and  Point  Mioou  ;  the  entrance  has  a  depth  of  10  ft,  at  half  tide.  In  1838, 
the  entrance  was  entirely  barred.  The  current  outward  is  very  rapid,  but  it 
was  said  that  it  might  be  ascended  for  several  days.  Wood  and  water  may 
be  got  here. 

Beyond  San  Pedro  the  coast  risea  abruptly  from  the  sea  to  hills  of  a  height 
of  350  to  517  ft.  Highland  River  appears  as  if  it  might  be  frequented,  as 
there  was  6  ft.  in  the  channel  at  low  water. 

ST.  Alf BREW'S  bay;  48  miles  East  from  Tahou,  is  easily  known  by  the 
High  Land  of  Drtwin,  to  the  westward  of  it,  the  coast  of  which  is  very  rocky 
in-shore,  and  some  rocks  extend  a  mile  off,  2i  miles  westward  of  the  bay. 
Between  Bt.  Andrew's  and  St.  Pedro  Rivers  are  the  towns  of  Half  or  LiuU 
Drewin,  Drewin,  and  Grand  Drewin,  the  first  forming  a  small  bay,  IfJ  miles 
from  St.  Pedro,  and  Grand  Drewin,  5  miles  West  of  St,  Andrew's  Bay.  St, 
Andrew  or  Sassandra  Jitver,  a  considerable  one,  falls  into  the  bay»  but  a 
heavy  surf  barred  its  entrance.  A  bluff  point,  210  ft.  high,  on  the  West  side 
of  its  entrunce»  ia  called  Suarton  Corner :  and  behind  this,  in  the  proper 
season,  you  may  be  supplied  with  wood  and  water.  There  is  muddy  ground 
at  the  river's  mouth,  and  a  black  rock  in  the  middle  of  it.  Two  large  round- 
topped  treci  showed  themselves  above  the  land,  at  about  3  miles  We**t  of 
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Swarton  Corner.     The  land  of  Drcwin,  which  is  an  even  table  land,  seems 
pretty  high  when  near  the  shore. 

Off  the  Bay  of  St.  Andrew's  is  an  excellent  road,  with  12  to  8  fathoms,  fine 
sandy  bottom,  with  the  two  trees  before  mentioned  N.W.  by  N.  From  this 
spot  are  seen  three  high  hills,  the  St.  Andrew  Hills,  938  ft.  high,  about  15 
miles  inland,  appearing  in  one  when  the  river  is  open  ;  and,  as  to  the  eastward 
of  the  river  there  is  a  line  of  red  cliffs,  extending  more  than  12  miles,  this 
placo  may  be  readily  known.  By  giving  the  chief  his  dash,  or  present,  water 
may  be  obtained  here,  apd  boats  may  proceed  6  or  7  miles  up  the  river,  if 
well  armed ;  for  the  people  are  very  cunning,  bold,  and  treacherous.  The 
common  watering-place  is  at  about  2^  miles  up,  on  the  eastern  side.  The  bar  of 
the  river  is  very  bad,  and  is  the  common  entrance  of  the  St.  Andrew's  and  of 
the  Tabetah  Rivers.  King  George  Town  stands  on  Swarton  Comer,  the  West 
side  of  the  entrance. 

For  3i  miles  eastward  of  St.  Andrew  River  the  coast  is  generally  very  low, 
with  a  sandy  beach ;  with  the  coast  beyond  it  has  a  very  beautiful  appearance, 
having  many  negro  huts,  overshadowed  with  trees  of  every  shade,  red,  green, 
and  orange.  At  5  miles  E.  ^  S.  of  the  river  is  Trepow,  and  at  12  miles  begins 
a  series  of  large  reddish  cliffs,  which  are  a  good  landmark  for  this  coast,  dif- 
fering from  the  portions  of  coast  to  the  West.  The  village  of  Kotrou  is  4  miles 
E.  by  S.  of  the  first  of  these  cliffs. 

If  you  anchor  off  Kotrou,  the  enormous  canoes  of  the  people  will  imme* 
diately  put  off  with  poultry,  pigs,  bananas,  cocoa-nuts,  &c.  Tobacco  is  the  most 
usual  currency  here. 

Kiver  Frisco,  or  Sio  de  Lagoi,  is  31^  miles  to  the  eastward  of  St.  Andrew's 
River,  and  here  water  may  be  obtained.  At  the  Frisco  the  red  cliffs  termi- 
nate. The  villages  here  also  offer  abundance  of  eatables,  and  pigs  are  very 
plentiful. 

Beyond  the  Frisco  the  coast  is  low  and  uniform,  well  wooded,  and  a  lagoon 
extends  parallel  to  the  coast  line  as  far  as  ApoUonia,  leaving  a  narrow  slip  of 
land  half  a  mile  broad,  on  which  stand  numerous  villages.  The  high  land 
forms  an  inner  range  as  far  as  the  Lahou  villages. 

LAHOU. — Jack,  or  Picantny  Lahou,  is  14  miles  E.  by  S.  of  the  Frisco,  and 
like  all  other  towns  here,  is  surrounded  with  a  straw  palisade,  and  planted 
palms.  The  low  and  imiform  coast  extends  to  Half  Lahou  and  Salt  Town,  at 
15  and  17  miles  eastward  of  Picaniny  Lahou.  The  to\m  of  Grand  Lahou,  a 
mile  long,  on  the  West  side  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  is  the  chief  place 
of  trade  on  the  Quaqua  coast,  and  one  of  the  largest  and  most  populous  in 
these  parts.  Ships  may  ride  before  the  town,  as  near  the  East  shore  as 
agreeable,  in  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  and  14  fathoms,  clay  ground ;  but  westward  of 
the  cape  it  is  all  mud,  or  sandy  gi'ound,  with  nearly  the  same  depths  of  water. 
A  fair  trade  is  carried  on  in  gold,  ivor}%  and  palm  oil.  The  natives  here  and 
in  the  River  Bonny  use  among  themselves  a  coin  known  as  the  maniUa,  but 
all  trade  with  Europeans  is  carried  on  by  barter. 

From  the  River  Frisco,  above  mentioned,  in  long.  5**  33J'  W.,  lat.  5**  5'  N., 

the  coast  continues  in  one  unvaried  straight  line,  in  a  most  remarkable  manner, 

to  Picaniny  Bassara,  in  long.  3°  57'  W.,  lat.  5**  16'  N.,  a  distance  of  97  miles, 

tho  direction  being  V,.  by  S.  J  S.  {E.  i  N.  (rue).     From  thence  it  trends  in  a 
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lino  r(iuri11y  Ntraight  nt^arlj  to  Axim,  in  long.  2^  15'  W^  s  dwtanre  of  106 
inilcH,  ill  the  direction  of  S.E.  by  E.  i  £.  (£.  by  S.  trwg). 

Bottomleif  Fit. — Off  Picaniny  Bassam,  whm  the  c«Mst  Ako^^  its  £ne- 
tion,  in  n  tract  of  extraordinur}'  depth.  This  guHjr  is  called  the  BoOcpbIob 
Pit.  ItH  general  direction  is  true  North  and  South,  and  its  breadth  fnm, 
1  to  2  tnilf'M.  On  each  side  of  it  there  is  from  40  to  70  fahoms;  while  at  a 
(piartcr  of  a  mile  off  Khore  there  ib  no  bottom  with  100  fathom^  and  at  2} 
inilfN  in  a  dcptli  of  25G  fathoms.  Beyond  this  it  exceeds  200  fiithoms, 
althoiigli  on  itH  (>dgOH,  at  9  miles  off-shore*  there  is  only  50  fiithoms.  The 
Ixittoiii  is  gcniTally  a  soft  bluiKh  mud. 

'Dm*  f'o:i^t,  whicli  is  generally  low,  comprisea  nnmeroiis  villagea,  and  the 
towMH  of  Jack  Lahnu^  Jacque^  or  Jack-Jack^  Ivory^  and  Half  Ivory  Totnu, 
i*innilinj  litnsam^  (iammnu^tind  Grand  Basiam.  The  trade  has  been  chiefly 
in  \[tAi\  iind  ivory,  cxpecially  at  the  Bassams  and  Assini,  the  gold  bein|^ 
reputed  fif  :i  superior  (piality.  Small  cattle  are  also  purchaseable,  with  fowls, 
yaniH,  and  ])ahn  oil.  The  produce  of  the  last  article  is  very  great,  and  the 
Hriisiin  for  it  coinnicnres  in  September,  after  the  Gatoon  Cu9tom%j  or  harrest 
hdinr. 

The  lown  of  .Tack  Lahoii  is  27^^  miles  from  Lahou.  The  land  appears 
doulilc  for  t1i(*  ili-Nt  n  miles  of  this  extent.  The  natives  between  Half  Jadt 
and  Cnpc  Laliou  an*  said  to  be  very  troublesome.  At  about  33  miles  firon 
Jack  Laliou  is  Picaniny  Bassam,  on  a  steep  shore,  to  the  northward  of  the 
]{ottoinIess  Pit.  Shoulfl  you  enter  into  50  fathoms,  you  must  anchor  betimeSt 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  being  driven  on  shore.  The  safest  way  for  those  trading 
luTc  is  to  conic-to  a  few  miles  to  the  eastward,  where  from  35  to  30  fathoms, 
with  sandy  bottom,  may  be  foimd. 

GRAND  BAS8AM.— Frf)m  Picaniny  Bassam  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rirtr 
Suriro  de  (unfa  and  Grand  Bassam  the  coast  trends  15J  miles  S.E.  by  E-  On 
advancing  frcmi  the  westward,  the  river  may  be  easily  known  by  the  cliff  or 
rock  on  th<«  beach  of  its  western  point,  'fhe  French  factories,  also,  will  be 
seen  on  its  western  bank.  I'here  is  good  anchorage  off  the  river  in  from  12 
to  «  fathoniM,  mud  and  clay  bottom,  at  2  miles  off.  Plenty  of  water  and 
refreshments  may  be  obtained  here.  The  town  is  3  miles  above  the  entrance, 
and  opposit<;  to  it  tlu*  largt*  river  of  Aka  and  Akba  debouches.  A  veiy  ex- 
tensive lake  jx'netrates  the  country  to  the  North  and  West  of  Grand  Bassam, 
one  arm  extending  10  miles  to  the  North,  and  another  to  the  West  of 
Picaniny  Bassam.  llieKc  lakes  were  explored  by  the  French  ship  Serpent^  in 
184S.  The  shores  arc  densely  peopled,  and  numerous  small  trading  steamers 
ply  on  them. 

Grand  Bassam^  or  Fort  Nnnours,  was  acquired  by  M.  le  Comte  Boiiet- 
Willaumez,  about  1843,  and  giViU  up  by  the  French  in  1870.  The  factory, 
or  Fort  Nemours,  is  constructed  on  the  extremity  of  the  West  shore  of  the 
river,  consisting  of  a  square  palisade,  with  bastions,  and  four  barracks  for  the 
garrison.  There  is  good  anchorage  off  the  factory,  in  11  to  14  fathoms.  You 
can  easily  land,  especially  in  the  Senegal  canoes,  at  the  foot  of  the  fort.  The 
bar  of  the  river,  which  is  a  very  short  distance  East  of  the  establishment,  is 
narrow,  and  has  a  depth  of  12  ft.  at  high  water  springs,  and  ships  of  moderate 
draught  can  readily  clear  it ;  once  inside,  there  is  4  J  fathoms  water.  Vessels 
of  over  7  ft.  draught  should  only  attempt  to  cross  tmder  favourable  circum- 
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stances,  under  the  care  of  a  pilot.  The  West  winds  assist  the  entrance,  and 
the  land  breeze  the  leaving,  of  the  river.  The  chief  commerce  of  Grand  Bassam 
is  in  palm  oil  and  gold,  either  in  ingots  or  dust,  which  are  accounted  the 
purest  on  the  coast. 

RIVER  ASSINI. — Between  Grand  Bassam  and  the  mouth  of  the  Assini 
River  the  distance  is  20  miles,  llie  land  about  this  place  is  low,  but  covered 
with  high  woods ;  and  the  river  is  now  rather  difficult  to  make  out,  being 
shut  in  by  the  trees  ;  but  it  makes  like  a  vista  between  the  woods,  which  may 
be  seen  at  a  considerable  distance.  The  current  along  shore  hereabout  sets 
rapidly  to  the  eastward.  You  may  anchor  off  the  river  in  from  13  to  10 
fathoms,  sand  and  clay,  at  1^  mile  from  the  shore. 

ASSINI,  or  Fort  Joinville,  was  an  old  French  establishment,  dating  from 
the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  but  long  abandoned.  It  was  again  in  the  hands  of 
the  French  from  1843  to  1870,  when  they  gave  it  up.*  It  is  now  under 
British  protection.  The  fort  is  similar  to  that  of  Grand  Bassam ;  and  gold  is 
or  was  the  chief  object  of  trade.  The  river,  after  reaching  the  coast  from  the 
lagoons,  turns  at  a  right  angle  to  the  West,  and  after  a  course  of  6  or  7 
miles  it  debouches  from  behind  a  narrow,  sandy  tongue  of  land,  which  thus 
extends  from  its  S.E.  shore.  The  depth  on  the  bar  is  about  10  ft.  at  low 
water ;  and  is,  therefore,  accessible  to  ships  of  moderate  draught,  but  the 
entrance  is  difficult  to  make  out  and  to  clear.  It  is  frequently  impassable 
even  for  canoes,  but  in  fine  weather  small  steam  vessels  drawing  4  ft.  cross  it. 
In  coming  from  the  West,  the  establishment  will  be  seen,  and  may  be  known 
by  three  palm  trees  on  the  tongue  of  land  separating  the  mouth  of  the  river 
from  the  sea.  Drifted  by  the  current,  as  soon  as  these  are  made  out,  you 
must  be  ready  to-anchor  in  front  of  the  factory.  If  you  have  cleared  the  bar, 
and  worked  up  inside  the  river,  you  must  also  anchor  before  the  factory. 

At  7  miles  eastward  from  the  entrance  of  the  river  is  the  village  and  the 
French  commercial  factory,  a  white  building  with  a  red  roof,  and  a  flagstaff 
(now  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Swanzy),  on  a  tongue  of  land  which  is  a  portion 
of  the  S.W.  shore  of  the  veiy  extensive  Lake  Ahy,  which,  with  the  River 
Biay  or  Krinjaho^  is  navigable  in  the  dry  season  for  35  miles  in  direct  distance 
from  the  coast ;  and  during  the  rainy  season  this  river  would  probably  afford 
means  of  penetrating  a  considerable  distance  in  the  interior. 

From  the  S.E.  part  of  Lake  Aby  the  lagoon  of  Tendo  runs  parallel  with 
the  shore  for  20  miles,  at  about  4  or  5  miles  inland.  The  depths  in  it  are 
from  2  to  14  fathoms.  Lake  Eghi  joins  this  lagoon  at  the  back  of  the  village  of 
Albatiee,  and  is  15  miles  long,  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.  On  its  S.E.  side  the 
Jliver  Tanoi,  or  Tendo^  enters  it  by  five  mouths,  not  one  of  which  is 
navigable ;  but  the  small  Lake  Uani  has  access  to  it,  by  which  the  French 
steamer  Guet  N'dar  entered,  and  ascended  for  90  miles.  Several  new  people, 
those  of  Anka  and  Afuma  included,  were  thus  visited,  and  their  riches  and 
commerce  opened  to  European  enterprise.      The  banks   of  the  lakes  and 


*  The  forts  at  Grand  BaMam  and  Aiaini,  belonging  to  the  French,  were  let,  in  1870,  to 
the  well  kuown  iirin  of  Messrs.  tiwanxy.  The  French  had  withdrawn  their  troopi  from 
the  coast  although  they  had  not  formally  handed  the  territory  to  Great  Britain.  In  the 
inner  waters  of  the  lugoonB,  formed  by  the  Ajsini  and  Tando  Kiver^,  Mestfi,  Swansy  have 

BouiU  tiudiag  steamers. 
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tHr^Attu^  ftfyjuDd  with  enonaoiu 


IV.-   llll':  OOIJ>  COAST,  KAfrm'ARD.  TO  THE  STinER  VOLTA. 

Ili^  OoM  roi*il  SctUcmenU  aud  Protected  TesritOfT  of  < 
lK/ijrid<  d  on  iUo,  Hftuih  \ij  the  Gulf  of  Gtiiiiea,  oa  tbe  We 
I'/fiK.  :r  H'  W,,  ulrm^  the  thore  of  the  Rirer  Tando,  to  lat.  6^  l<r  X. 
weUwfird  of  thin  the  French  •cttlements  of  Grand  Baaai 
lH''-n  I't  to  H/ifiK-  HritiJih  merc)iants. 

Ott  the  Kant  the  lM;UD'lary  ruo«  along  the  East  bank  of  tbe  Bztct  Voha  at 
I  utiUr  (torn  the  ntreain  to  lat.  C'  20'  N.,  where  it  tnnii  to  tbe  ■eaiwAt4-  ^ 
iiorili'-rii  hoijfidury  beiii^^  fc;rnied  partly  bj  the  conne  of  tbe  riTcr*  Pnb  lai 
Ofirn,  iiorthnnrd  of  which  lir.H  the  kingdom  of  AshaniL  Tbia  tarharr  m 
di>idwl  into  two  i>oilioriff  by  the  course  of  the  Basnm  [Sacred,  Pnb  Bxro*. 

'Jo  tlif  wi'iitwfinl  of  the  Prah  the  kingdoms  of  Amanabea,  Aowxn,  aK— *■ 
\Vu*if.iiw,  find  th<r  oncfr  |Mm-erfuI  kingdom  of  Denkera,  occnpy  tbe  jMMfc^;|iai 
placn  ftniong  th<r  proU-ctcd  tribes.  Along  the  tea  coast,  Apoilaaim  is  tibe 
extn'ine  wMiti-rn  portion;  jihanta  comes  next;  and  tbe  lorta  of  Dixeofe, 
Ittfiutry,  and  K^'coridi,  are  within  itft  territory :  next  comes  tbe  amall  state  of 
C.lmrim,  fit  the  mouth  of  the  Prah,  with  the  King  of  Elmina's  temtorj  on  its 
esuitiTfi  nhon- .♦ 

To  thf*  eastward  of  th<:  I'nih  the  ancient  Fanti  kingdom,!  extending  along 
tli<'  Mil  roant  from  Kwcft  Kiver  to  Mumford,  is  broken  up  into  manj  pectr 
Mlittin,  carh  witli  a  M-parnte  king,  the  Fanti  king  being  almost  powcileas. 
'J'hin  i«  t)i<r  rnofst  ci\iiiM*d  jKirtion  of  the  protected  territory,  mocb  bnvin^  been 
done  by  the  rnin^ionaricH.     I'o  the  eastward,  Ackoomfee  and  Gomoab,  on  tbe 


*  For  further  inforinalton  r'-HfX;ctinf;  theto  kingdoms,  the  following  mmj  be  con  wilted 
with  iidvftntiiK') :— Howduh'i  **  Million  from  Cape  Coant  Castle  to  AthsDti,"  1S19:  Dapnis' 
"Journal  of  a  iCeni'lcnco  in  Aihanii/'  1824:  Beccbam*i  "Aocoant  of  A^hanti  and  tbe 
(lold  O^ait,"  18U ;  Cruickkhank'i  **  KighKren  Years  on  the  Gold  Coast  of  Africa,**  1853; 
Mnjor  Ilii  k*jtt»*  *♦  Narrative  of  tho  Ashnnti  War,"  1831;  Miss  Tock.^r's  "Abbeokatm,** 
\HhZ  i  Hort/m's  '*  Thysical  and  Medical  Climate  and  Meteorolog>'  of  the  West  Goait  of 
Afrira/'  1807;  Winwr^od  Ueade'i  "African  Sketch  Book/'  1873;  " Report  of  Committ«« 
of  UouftO  of  Commons/'  1814;  "  Itoport  of  Committee  of  House  of  Commons,**  1865; 
"Trftati'S,  Ac.,"  1872;  *' Correapondence,"  1872-3;  "Ashanli  and  tbe  Gold  Coast,**  a 
8k"tch:  by  Kir  John  Dalrymplo  Hay,  Bart.,  1874;  and  "From  Cape  Coast  Ga<>tle  to 
CoomsMi*),"  puWiih'id  by  iho  Illustrated  London  News  in  March,  1874. 

t  The  names  of  A%h.inti  and  Fanti,  the  principal  nations  on  this  part  of  Africa,  are  deiirod 
by  SOUK'  from  a  tradition  that  thoy  were  both  the  same  people  originally,  and  being  at 
war  with  Akim,  th*?y  endured  the  greatest  di<>trc88  from  hunger ;  the  Ashantis  found  sab* 
iist^ncc  from  a  plant  calk'd  Shan,  and  hence  were  called  tShan  didi,  or  eaters  of  Shan ;  tba 
others  wore  supported  by  a  tree  called  Fan,  and  hence  were  named  Fan  didi.  The  Terb^ 
didi,  to  eat,  is  best  expressed  by  the  Utters  dti,  which  makes  Shandti  and  Fandti,  a  dose 
approximation  to  the  national  names.  The  European  prefix  A  to  Ashanti  is  never  heard 
in  the  native  pronunciation.—"  Eighteen  Years  on  the  Gold  Coast,"  by  Brodic  Cmiclc* 
ihankf 
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coast,  are  followed  by  Accra,  North  and  N.W.  from  whicli  is  a  mountainous 
region,  where  the  Basle  mission  has  its  head  quarters.  Between  Accra  and 
the  Volta  are  Inkran  and  Adamfi. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  forts  along  this  coast,  all  belonging  to  the 
British  : — 

Apollonian  British  till  1867,  Dutch  till  1872;  Axim,  Fort  St.  Anthony^ 
Dutch  till  1872  ;  Akoda,  Fort  Dorothea,  Dutch  till  1872 ;  Dixcove,  British  till 
1867,  Dutch  till  1872  ;  Boutry,  Dutch  till  1872;  Tacorady,  Dutch  till  1872; 
Secondly  XyMtch  till  \%12\  Chama,  Dutch  till  1872;  Commenda,  British  till 
1867,  Dutch  till  1872;  St.  George  d'Elmina,  Dutch  till  1872;  Cape  Coast 
Ca*^/e,  British ;  Nassau,  Dutch  till  1867;  Anamahoe,  British;  Cormantine^ 
Dutch  till  1867;  Apam,  Dutch  till  1867;  Accra  {Christianshorg,  formerly 
Danish ;  Crivecceur,  Dutch  till  1867  ;  Fort  James,  British) ;  Tassy,  Fort 
Augustenhorg,  formerly  Danish ;  Prampram,  Fort  Vernon,  British ;  Ningo, 
Fort  Fredenshorg,  Danish  ;  Adda,  formerly  Danish ;  Quittah,  formerly  Danish. 

History. — A  slight  history  of  our  possessions  on  the  Gold  Coast  may  not  be 
out  of  place  in  this  book.  The  first  we  read  of  the  Guinea  Coast  is  tliat  in  the 
year  1364  some  French  merchants  of  Dieppe  traded  hither,  and  in  the  year 
1383  founded  a  small  settlement  at  Elmina  (Mina),  which  they  were  forced  to 
abandon  in  the  year  1441,  in  consequence  of  civil  war  at  home.  In  1481, 
the  Portuguese,  with  700  men,  sent  by  King  John  of  Portugal,  after  much 
opposition  from  the  natives,  succeeded  in  building  the  fort  of  St.  George  at 
Elmina.  The  subsequent  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus,  in  1492,  caused 
an  opening  for  the  sale  from  this  coast  of  slaves,  the  prisoners  or  convicts 
of  the  native  rulers :  hence  the  establishments  of  forts  by  several  European 
powers. 

The  first  British  fort  was  built  at  Cormantinc  in  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century;  and  in  1662,  the  "Company  of  Royal  Adventurers  trading  to 
Africa  "  was  broken  up  by  the  Dutch,  who  took  all  our  forts  excepting  Cape 
Coast  Castle.  Another  company  soon  followed,  under  the  title  of  "The 
Royal  AMcan  Company  of  England,"  who  proceeded  to  build  new  forts, 
thus  coming  in  rivalry  with  the  Dutch  and  the  Danes,  who  had  now  gained 
a  footing  on  this  coast. 

In  1752,  "  The  African  Company  of  Merchants  "  was  formed,  the  jealousy 
and  petty  wars  between  the  Dutch  and  English  still  continuing  the  same  as  it 
had  previously  been  for  nearly  a  century.  This  company  remained  in  power 
until  1821,  when,  in  consequence  of  the  troubles  caused  by  the  invasions  of 
the  Ashantis  into  Fanti  and  other  territory  favourably  disposed  towards  the 
British  merchants,  the  Gold  Coast  possessions  became  a  dependency  of  Sierra 
Leone,  under  Sir  Charles  McCarthy. 

The  Ashantis,  allies  of  the  Dutch,  were  now  masters  of  the  Fanti  nation, 
and  held  the  notes  or  leases  of  the  lands  on  which  the  British  forts  were 
built.  The  tyranny  of  the  Ashanti  King  over  the  Fantis,  together  with  other 
annoyances,  caused  Sir  Charles  McCarthy  to  enter  into  a  war.  With  a  force 
of  600  men  he  reached  Assainacow  on  the  21st  of  January,  1824,  and  there 
was  met  by  20,000  of  the  enemy.  Deserted  by  most  of  his  followers,  he  fell 
gallantly,  together  with  his  few  English  ofiicers,  fighting  bravely  to  the  last. 
Of  the  natives,  only  the  King  of  Denkera  and  his  followers  remained  true.  The 
name  of  Sir  Charles  McCarthy  is  still  famous  among  both  Fantis  and  Ashantis. 
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It  was  not  till  the  year  1826  that  the  Ashantis  ^vithdrew  Arom  our  protected 
territoTy,  when  a  serious  defeat  was  inflicted  on  them  by  Colonel  Pardon,  with 
10,000  men,  at  Doondowah,  25  milea  N.E.  of  Accra, 

In  1827»  owing  to  the  heavy  expense  incurred  in  war  with  the  Ashantia,  tlie 
English  government  withdrew  all  the  public  establishments  firom  the  coasts, 
and  gave  up  the  forts  to  the  '*  African  Company,*'  to  be  held  by  them  as  fac- 
tories, on  the  following  conditiona : — viz.,  that  the  two  principal  forta  of  Cape 
Coast  Castle  and  Accra  should  remain  dependencies  of  Sierra  Leone ;  that 
British  law  should  continue  in  force  thei^e ',  and  that  the  affairs  of  the  forts 
should  be  chiefly  managed  by  a  committee  of  merchants  of  London,  appointed 
by  the  Government.  The  forts  formerly  occupied  by  the  African  Committee 
were  the  following  : — Apollouia,  Secondee,  Commenda,  Cormantine,  Tantum- 
querry,  Winebah,  and  AV^hydah.* 

Mr.  John  Jackson  was  chosen  president,  but  it  was  considered  best  to  hare 
an  officer  at  the  head  of  aflUirs  in  no  way  connected  with  trade,  and  Mr. 
George  Maclean,  an  officer  in  the  African  corps,  was  appointed  governor  in 
1830.  Of  the  very  difficult  nature  of  this  worthy  gentleman's  office,  nnd  of 
the  excellent  manner  in  which  the  national  honour  %vus  maintained  by  Kim,  it 
would  be  far  too  ditfuse  to  speak  heie.  The  aflairs  of  the  Gold  Coast  were 
taken  more  immediately  under  the  control  of  the  Crown  in  1844,  and  the 
governorship  was  given  to  Commander  Hill,  K.N.,  and  Mr.  Maclean's  long  and 
arduous  services  rewai'ded  by  a  secondary  place,  which  he  fulfilled  with  the 
utmost  probity,  and  entailed  upon  liim  the  whole  judicial  administration  of 
the  country.  He  died  at  Cape  Coast  in  May,  1847,  amid  the  tears  and  lamen- 
tations of  the  natives,  and  the  deep  regrets  and  respect  of  the  whole  of  the 


•  To  those  tziiding  on  the  oonit  it  may  be  useful  to  know  the  me^Ding  of  the  foUoiHng 
words  u(^ed  in  the  Ashanti  countrioa,  &g.,  aa  they  have  been  explained  hy  the  late  Mr. 
BowJieh. 

A  Book  or  Notb.^A  certificate  of  a  monthly  pension,  formerly  patd  by  the  Alric&a 
Committee  to  tbo  Fiinti  chiefn  io  the  neighbourhood  of  tho  British  sottlemeDtA,  in  con- 
uiderution  of  their  attachment,  iafluenco,  and  services;  which  booki  or  nolei  have  been 
claimed  by  tho  King  of  Ashantf,  as  his  by  right  of  canquciit, 

Cabocesh,  a  chief,  governor,  or  magistrate.  Cuoom,  or  Ko?t,  a  town  or  vilUgai  CtFSTOX, 
a  feativikli  cariiivid,  public  ceremoayT  faner^  rite,  sacrifieo.  A  Dxsh,  s  prajont*  Palatab, 
ft  dispute,  a  debate,  argument,  or  suit  Pynim^  an  elder  or  couosellor.  To  Pakyau,  io 
seize  or  kidnap.  Stool,  throne,  seat  in  coancil,  inheritance.  Fetiscub,  a  charm,  amulot* 
deity;  any  supor-natoial  power  or  mfuoQcej  anythmg  sacred.  A  Fsriscns>MA3r,  « 
priest. 

The  System  of  Bautxa  on  all  the  coiut  is  that  termed  the  OuKOi  and  Acmis  Tiiju»x* 
every  article  of  merchiuidiao  being  estimiitod  at  so  many  ounces  or  ackies  of  gold :  the 
former  being  the  ounce  troy,  and  tho  latter  the  Bixteenth  prtrt  of  an  ounce.  The  principal 
articles  of  export  are  gold,  ivory,  palm  oil,  gums,  and  pod-poppers.  The  cloths  fur  tho 
market  must,  generally  speaking,  be  Indiri,  and  those  of  the  ^nest  tezturo ;  for  the  ex- 
treme nicoty  of  the  black  merch:inta)  In  their  taste  and  choice,  surpasses  that  of  tho  most 
scrupulous  and  refined  London  tradesman.  In  receiving  gold  duiit,  it  is  requidte  to  have 
tho  asJiitftMnce  of  a  regular  nnlivQ  ^oid- taker ,  from  Cape  Coast;  as  many  have  dJscovored, 
much  to  their  sorrow  and  losj^,  that  the  filings  of  brass  pans  are  not  gold  j  Bee  further  oa 
this  subject,  the  Injunctions  in  Lieut  Bold's  book,  page  57 1  and  Adams'ii^  p&ge  101, 
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white  population.*  Captain  Hill  soon  resigned  his  appointment  to  Captain 
Winniett,  who,  to  subdue  the  atrocities  of  a  monster,  Quawe  Aceah,  King  of 
ApoUonia,  undertook  an  expedition  against  him,  after  he  had  killed  the  French 
commandant  of  Assini,  &c. ;  and  in  April,  1848,  he  overtook  his  force,  and 
took  him  prisoner.  The  expedition,  though  perhaps  rash,  being  successful, 
procured  the  honour  of  knighthood  for  Governor  Winniett.  At  this  time 
the  King  of  Denmark  sold  his  forts  on  the  Gold  Coast  for  £10,000  to  the 
English,  who  were  considered  to  have  a  good  bargain.  They  consisted  of 
Fort  Christansborg  at  Accra,  and  three  minor  stations,  Ningo,  Addah,  and 
Quitta,  the  latter  only  being  habitable.  The  possession  of  these,  gained  in 
1851,  gave  to  the  English  the  government  of  the  whole  line  of  coast  be- 
tween Accra  and  the  River  Volta,  and  the  control  of  the  tribes  subject  to 
Denmark,  and  secured  to  us  the  advantages  of  the  navigation  of  the  Volta,  and 
the  resources  of  a  country  rich  in  palm  trees,  and  an  industrious  population. 
Governor  Sir  William  Winniett  died  at  the  end  of  1851,  without  seeing  the 
completion  of  his  favourite  scheme  to  make  the  colonies  self-supporting. 

In  1865  the  settlements,  being  in  a  very  bad  state,  were  again  made  a  depen. 
dency  of  Sierra  Leone,  and  in  the  year  1867  the  British  Government  made 
exchanges  with  the  Dutch  :  all  forts  East  of  the  Sweet  River,  in  long.  V  15'  W., 
becoming  English  ;  and  those  to  the  westward  Dutch.  In  this  way,  in  1867, 
200,000  human  beings  were  transferred  from  British  to  Dutch  protection,  much 
against  their  will,  the  consequence  being  rebellion  against  the  Dutch  authori- 
ties, who  applied  to  Kofi  Calcalli,  the  new  King  of  Ashanti,  for  assistance  in 
quelling  the  disturbances.  King  Kofi  Calcalli,  seeing  a  chance  of  regaining 
the  prestige  of  his  countr}%  despatched  an  army,  under  his  uncle  Atjiempon,  to 
assist  in  putting  down  the  disaffected  states. 

In  April,  1872,  the  British  Government  entirely  changed  its  policy,  by 
taking  the  whole  of  the  Dutch  possessions  and  protected  territory  into  its  own 
charge,  giving  in  exchange  the  British  possessions  in  Sumatra.  Atjiempon, 
still  in  the  country,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  soon  after  sent  back  to  Kumasi. 
Indignant  at  having  been  taken  by  the  British,  he  persuaded  the  Ashanti  King 
to  make  war  on  the  British  Protectorate. 

Our  forces  on  the  Gold  Coast,  reduced  for  the  sake  of  economy  in  1869,  now 
only  numbered  160  men.  Early  in  February,  1873,  three  Ashanti  armies 
crossed  the  Prah,  and  invaded  the  Protected  Territory.  The  kings  and 
chiefs  immediately  applied  to  the  administrator  for  arms,  but  no  provision 
had  been  made  to  meet  the  emergency,  which  had  been  foreseen  so  long  ago 
as  1869. 

An  attempt  had  been  made,  in  1871,  to  form  a  Fanti  Confederation  by  the 

*  MrB.  Maclean,  the  celebrated  and  acoomplished  lady  of  the  governor,  known  to  the 
world  R8  L.  E.  L.  (Lctitia  Elizabeth  Landon),  died  at  Cape  Coaat  Castle,  on  the  evening  of 
the  Idth  of  October,  1838.  Tho  circumstance  of  her  death,  as  is  well  known,  is  enshrouded 
in  a  painful  mystery,  and  has  been  made  the  subject  of  much  misreprettentation.  She  and 
hfT  huHhand  were  tenderly  attached' to  each  other,  and  they  now  lie  side  by  side  on  that 
lone  shoro.  Mr.  Cruickuhank,  who  was  with  her  on  the  evening  of  her  death,  is  of  opinion 
Hhc  died  from  some  sudden  aflfection  of  the  heart,  and  greatly  doubts  the  facts  or  testimony 
that  it  was  by  her  own  seeking.  An  interesting  account  will  be  found  in  the  8th  chapter 
of  his  first  volume.  Sec,  also,  Mr.  Consul  Hutchinson's  "  Impressions  ot  Western  Africa," 
|)p.  60— G2,  where  Mr.  Cruickshonk's  statements  are  corroborated 
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nutives,  for  the  purpose  of  governing  the  Protectorate,  which  waa  then  in  m 

miscrnblc  state  of  neglect ;  this  the  authorities  would  not  recognise^  and  the 
AijUnuti  invasion  found  them  witliout  arms  or  any  adequate  means  of  defence. 
Early  in  Mareh,  1873,  the  Aahanti  inTasion  was  recognised  by  Government, 
and  in  June  (the  enemy  then  heing  within  15  miles  of  Cajje  Coast  Castle,  and 
12  miles  from  Elmina),  Captain  Freeraautle  arrived  in  H.M.S.  Barracouia^ 
the  defeated  Fimtis  at  tliis  time  crowdinj]^  under  the  forts  for  proteetion.  On 
June  I5lh,  the  King'«Townof  Elmina,  for  supplying  the  Ashantis  with  arms, 
fitc**  was  hurnt,  and  3,000  men  attacked  the  British  forces,  consisting  of  500 
men*  including  sonmcn  and  marines,  under  Colonel  Posting,  With  these  forces 
the  Anhrtnli  army  wan  totally  defeated,  and  kept  at  bay  until  the  arnT&l  of 
Sir  Ciarnet  Wolseley. 

Of  the  excellent  way  in  whieU  the  expedition  to  Kumasi  was  carried  out 
under  his  orders,  and  of  the  labours  of  Captain  (now  Sir  John)  Glover,  in 
raising  native  forces  on  the  ^^>lla^  we  need  not  speak  here.*  The  expedition 
stjirtcd  in  Octoher,  1873;  Kumasi  wae  burnt  on  February  the  6th;  and  the 
troop»  withdrawn  from  the  Gold  Coast  early  in  March,  1874 ;  having  taught 
tlie  Ash  ant  is  a  leRson  not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

His  Majesty  Kofi  Calcalli  finally  sent  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  at  Forniannah, 
on  February  13th,  an  urgent  request  for  peace,  with  1,000  ounces  of  gold  as 
firi^t  instalment  of  the  war  indemnity.  The  Major -General,  on  behalf  of  Qaeen 
Victoria,  accepted  the  lumibled  King's  tardy  submission. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  the  King  of  Ashanti  and  Great  Britain  obliges 
him  to  renounce  for  ever  all  tribute  or  homage  from  our  protectorate  provinces, 
or  from  the  tribes  of  Elmina  and  other  districts  near  the  old  Dutch  forte  on  the 
coast.  lie  promised  the  payment  of  50,000  oz.  of  pure  gold,  a  very  small  port  of 
the  cost  he  has  obliged  the  British  taxpayer  to  pay.  It  is  understood  that 
there  shall  always  lie  freedom  of  trade  and  ti'avelling  on  both  sides  between 
the  seaports  and  the  Ashanti  kingdom,  for  which  purpose  a  road,  15  ft.  wide, 
is  to  be  kept  open  and  clear  of  bush  from  Cape  Coast  Castle  to  the  Prah. 
Finally,  **  as  Her  Majesty's  subjects  and  the  people  of  Ashanti  are  henceforth 
to  be  frientls  for  ever,  the  King,  in  order  to  prove  the  sincerity  of  his  friend- 
ship for  (lueen  Victoria,  promises  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to  check  the 
practice  of  human  sacrifice,  with  a  view  to  hereailer  putting  an  end  to  it  altO' 
gether,  as  the  practice  is  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  all  Christian  nations,** 

With  regard  to  this  war.  Captain  R,  F,  Burton  says; — In  1872,  Mr.  Ad- 
ministrator Pope  Hennessy,  received  from  the  last  representative  of  Holland 
on  the  Gohl  Coast  the  whole  of  the  territoiy  last  (1867)  assigned  to  the 
Netherlanders.  I  at  once  foresaw  that  the  Ashantis,  who,  since  1800,  have 
persistently  attempted  to  "  make  a  beach,"  or  establish  a  port,  would  resent 
the  change  of  masters  at  Elnxina — which  they  held  virtually  to  be  their  own 
— ^and  that  the  war,  which  had  smouldered  since  1863,  would  presently  blaze 
up  with  rrnewed  violence.  Kecalled  from  Damascus,  I  proposed  to  Mr.  Swanzy, 
Mr.   Reddle,  and  other  influential  West  African  merchants,  to   organise  a 
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•  For  full  pftrtkulnjs  of  thia  <»xpedilion,  sea  "  The  Story  of  the  Anhantce  Campsiign,** 
by  Winwood  Rcarle*  the  Tim($  Special  Correspondent  1874,  '*  Zklojor  Brackocbitry's 
AahuDtcc  Wsir/'  und  Mr,  Boyle's  "Fantce  LrdiI  to  CoomoABit?/' 
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mission  to  Ashanti ;  and  it  is  still  my  belief  that,  with  due  prudence,  such  as 
requiring  hostages,  with  the  expenditure  of  £2,000  to  £3,000  upon  presents, 
and  with  the  willingness  to  grant  the  great  desideratum,  this  ugly  affair 
might  have  been  settled. 

With  regard  to  the  future  prosperity  of  the  Protectorate,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Simpson,  Acting- Administrator  on  the  Gold  Coast,  in  his  report  for  the  year 
1869,  said  : — "  The  people  are  docile,  peaceable,  and  affectionate,  and  require 
only  to  be  treated  with  kindness,  gentleness,  firmness,  and  strict  impartiality, 
to  make  them  willing  to  obey  any  orders  or  requirement  that  the  Government 
may  demand  of  them.  The  constant  turmoils  and  troubles  by  which  these 
settlements  have  become  notorious  should,  I  think,  be  ascribed  to  their  position 
with  relation  to  Ashanti." 

Since  the  result  of  the  Ashanti  wari  these  troubles  will  probably  cease,  and 
a  fair  opportunity  be  given  for  the  developi^ent  of  those  resources  with  which 
these  settlements  are  so  prolifically  endowed. 

The  aggregate  population  of  the  British  Gold  Coast  territories  in  1879  was 
about  500,000.  The  trade  with  the  whole  countiy  in  1879  amounted  to 
£323,039  imports,  and  £428,810  exports,  considerably  less  than  the  single 
port  of  Lagos;  the  revenue  for  the  same  year  was  £90,432.  In  1879,  89 
sailing  vessels,  with  a  total  toimage  of  24,057  tons,  and  69  steamers,  of  73,812 
tonnage,  almost  fill  mail-steamers,  entered.  The  Administrator  is  appointed 
by  our  Colonial  Office  to  reside  at  Cape  Coast  Castle.  He  is  assisted  by  a 
Collector  of  Customs,  a  Chief  Magistrate,  and  his  other  colleagues,  who  form 
his  Legislative  Council.  He  acts,  however,  in  subordination  to  the  Governor- 
General  of  our  West  African  settlements  at  Sierra  Leone,  more  than  1,000 
miles  away.  The  only  force  at  his  disposal,  in  ordinary  times,  beyond  a  small 
native  police,  consists  of  a  local  Artillery  corps  and  a  detachment  of  the  West 
India  negro  regiment  from  Sierra  Leone.* 

Slavery  on  the  Gold  Coast  prevails  to  a  great  extent  among  the  natives. 
Those  slaves  which  are  chiefly  for  domestic  service,  and  not  for  predial 
labour,  are  treated  with  mildness,  and  are,  consequently,  comparatively  happy. 
The  Fantis  make  no  wars  now  to  obtain  their  slaves  ;  those  which  they  hold 
are  either  bom  in  bondage,  or  are  what  are  called  **  slaves  of  the  house,"  and 
are  more  leniently  treated  than  others ;  or  are  purchased  in  the  neighbouring 
countries,  where  the  slave  trade  is  still  carried  on ;  or  they  are  taken  fa 
''  pawn ''  either  for  the  debts  of  others  or  themselves ;  and  not  being  able  to 
pay  these  debts,  they  lapse  into  slavery.  The  British  Government  is  using  its 
influence  to  procure  the  abolition  of  this  system  of  slavery. 

The  native  currency  on  the  Gold  Coast  is,  or  rather  was,  the  barbarous 
cowrie.  They  are  now  becoming  obsolete  upon  the  West  African  shores,  though 
still  highly  prized  in  the  interior,     llie  following  table  may  be  useful : — 

40  shelU    =  1  string. 

6  striogs  =  1  tokoo  (the  seed  of  Abrus  Precatoriuf). 
10  otrin^^s  =  6d,  (the  day  labourer's  hire  in  1862,  now  incresied  to  1«.  td.) 
50  Btringa  (2,000  cowries  =  I  head)  zz  2s,  S<f.,  or  the  local  half-crown.     (The 
people  will  take  silver  money,  but  they  object  to  it  if  at  all  worn.) 

The  coast  forts  and  redoubts  garrisoned  by  the  Oonitabulary  are : — Azim  Fort,  Diz- 
cove  Fort,  Secondee  Fort,  Elmina  Oastle,  Anamaboe  Fort,  Accra  Fort,  and  Quittah  Fort 
S.  A,  O.  4  F 
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The  following  tables  of  the  Fanti  and  Ashanti  ooRcney,  eompned  bj  the 
late  Mr.  Maclean,  are  founded  upon  the  diTision  of  the  oiinoe  into  16  aeldes, 
the  ounce  being  worth  £4,  and  the  aclde  5t,  Its  acouraef  ia  guaranteed  by 
the  well-known  experience  of  the  author : — 

Table  I. — Fakti  Cvbebkot. 


Kixoei  of  Wciglits. 


FoBtuii. 

Bimpofth  i . , .  *  9 . . 
Tiikufui  ,..«.»•, 

Koku* .. 

Takti    ..„. 

SuafkzL «,.,.*,,«  .< 
Hfiftton  {op  Giri-f&n) 

Sua 

Agri^ijwi  (or  Gim) 

EiLB&a t  * . 

BjOAiOl    

I^Hiul 


Weight  in 


t 

I 
I 

1 

It 
2 
3 
4 

5 


Taint. 
£    t.    4 


;i 


0 
0 

0     5 
0    Ji 
0  10 
4    3 


0  10 

0  16 

1  0 
1     6 


Nftmw  el  Weigikta* 


Weight  in 
oca.    a^^iei 


Efliten  . . . .  i 
AeandjiiA  ,., 
DjuA  .,,1... 
Sul 

Djiiamien  .. 

DjuamieogAit 
K&suasaQ  ••, 
Bendah  .,.., 
Perig^wan  .., 
Eotenn  .»««, 


a 
f 

a 

9 
2 

a 
11 

4 

8 


Value. 
^    a.    4 


1  ie 

1  15 

3  0 

2  a 

8  7 

4  0 

4  10 

e  0 

e  i& 

8  0 

9  0 
18  0 


Table  II. — ^Ashakti  Cubbbnct. 


HameiofWeightn. 

Weight  in 
028.    aekiM 

Value, 

£      B.      it 

NamMofWeighU, 

Weight  in 
<Ku.    ickioi 

TalQB. 

Peaaua 

— 

H 

2* 

0    0    1 
0     0     1{ 
0     0     3) 

0    0    7| 
0     13 
0     1    10| 
0    3    9 
0     4     7 
0    6    0 
0    6    6 
0    6  10 
0    0    8 
0     7     8 
0     9     2 
0  10     0 
0  10  10 

iiuuaiiaaTi  .«.. .... 

— 

« 
1 

11 

4 

S 

0  11      8 
0  12     6 
0  15     0 

0  17   a 

1  3  e 

1     £    0 
1  19     0 

I    U     0 
I   19     % 
t     &     Q 

s    7   a 

4  10    0 

e  16   0 

8  0     i 

9  0     0 
IS    0     0 

Dambft     ,  * 

Takufkn  *«..»..... 

'  Elnsan  . , 

Taku .,p 

Djoaaul  . ^ , , ^ . . . ^  ^ 

Taku-mionu   *.»,.^ 

8ul...,».,.„,,.. 

Takumieeisaii ....,» 

Periaul   

guA£i,n 

Eawen    « , .  p . . , , , . 

X^Qinafiiii . . ,  i .  *  , , , . 

Djiia   

Brolan 

AT*nfli  •  1 1 . .  V .  JI .  ■ 

A^ratjwifjm 

iQfitmnFiaiaa 

Bodorabufan 

goa 

E»ua 

SuiUl^Btl]    

£wua-nii   

Efwua^ean  ..  ..t... 
£(Uiua-«in.Biil    .... 

Porigwan  

Eatena  !..«..» «... 

Duma  ....  ■.*..... 

Brofa   

Agiiatjwi    

K.B. — An  ackie  ia  equal  to  8  Ajbanti  takna,  and  to  9  Fanti  takns.  This  table  ia  extraeted 
from  "Ethnography  of  Akkra,"  &c..  by  W.  F.  Daniell,  Eaq.,  M.D.,  F.E.a.S.,  in  Bdim. 
New  Philofl,  JournaJ,  Vol«  liii.,  1862,  pp.  129,  130L 
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DESCRIPTIOir  OF  THE  COAST.— From  the  high  land  of  Drewin,  before 
described,  to  Apollonia,  in  long.  2°  35'  W.,  the  country  appears  from  the  mast- 
head extremely  low ;  but  towards  and  at  Apollonia  commences  a  range  of 
hills,  or  what  may  be  called  an  undulating  country,  which  reaches  to  Barraooe. 
None  of  these  hills  have  a  greater  elevation  than  400  or  500  ft.,  and  few  are 
so  high,  except  the  DeviPs  Hilly  near  Winnebah,  and  Ningo,  All  are  thickly 
wooded. 

From  Aiiini  to  Apollonia  the  distance  is  42  miles  S.E.  by  E.  }  E.  At  24 
miles  eastward  of  the  former  lies  Albaneey  a  little  town  on  the  beach,  to  the 
West  of  a  square  wood,  close  by  the  sea  side.  You  may  anchor  between  this 
town  and  Assini,  in  13  and  14  fathoms,  good  ground.  About  7  miles  &ither 
eastward  lies  Tabo^  near  the  western  side  of  an  inaccessible  river,  called  the 
Gold  River,  which  has  been  a  place  of  active  trade. 

Between  Tabo  and  Cape  Apollonia  commences  the  tmdulating  appearance 
of  the  country,  interspersed  with  clumps  of  palm  trees,  which  have  been  al- 
ready noticed.  Four  eminences,  in  particular,  distinguish  the  coast,  and  are 
conspicuous  from  the  westward;  but,  in  approaching,  three  only  are  com- 
monly seen.  These  stand  at  an  equal  distance  from  each  other,  and  stretch  in 
a  line  along  shore,  having  at  a  distance  the  appearance  of  a  long  projecting 
point,  the  highest  being  284  ft.  above  the  sea. 

The  ground  about  Cape  Apolbnia  is  foul.  The  only  good  anchorage  is  in 
14  £eithoms,  the  abandoned  fort  bearing  N.  |  W.,  and  the  cape  N.W.  by  N.  |  N. 
The  ruins  of  the  fort  stand  on  the  beach.  The  landing  is  very  bad,  and  it  is 
dangerous  to  cross  otherwise  than  in  the  canoes  of  the  natives.  Neither  wood 
nor  water  are  to  be  obtained  here,  and  very  few  refreshments,  as  limes  and 
fowls,  which  may  be  had  for  shirts,  &c.  You  land  on  the  beach  in  the  canoes 
frt>m  the  fiustory,  bringing  your  own  boat  to  a  grapnel  short  of  the  surf.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  gold-dust  was  formerly  expo»ted  from  here. 

AXIM.—  From  Cape  Apollonia  to  Axim  the  distance  eastward  is  21  miles. 
This  was  formerly  the  vice-presidency  of,  and  first  factory  on,  the  coast  pos- 
sessed by  the  Dutch.  The  water  here  is  very  good,  and  runs  from  a  spring ; 
and  boats  land  very  easily  behind  some  rocks.  The  mouth  of  the  Ankciarp  or 
Seena  River,  is  about  2  miles  westward  of  Axim.  The  entrance  is  apparently 
rocky,  and  very  smaU,  but  is  said  to  have  a  depth  of  6  ft  on  the  bar  at  low 
water.  Three  black  rocks  lie  to  the  eastward  of  the  entrance,  about  1^  mila 
from  shore ;  the  sea  breaks  heavily  over  them.  The  Ankobar  River  winds 
round  the  foot  of  the  hills  from  a  great  distance  inland,  and  pours  out  a  con- 
siderable volume  of  water  through  an  opening  300  yards  wide,  but  so  fiill  of 
large  stones  and  rocks  that  the  canoes  cannot  venture  out  except  in  the  most 
tranquil  state  of  the  surf.  You  may  anchor  in  8  fiithoms,  muddy  bottom* 
with  the  fort  E.N.E.,  distant  2  miles. 

The  two  groups  of  houses,  in  the  midst  of  which  rises  the  Fort  of  Axim, 
seem  to  be  very  miserable,  and  offer  but  few  resources  in  provisions.  Water 
may  be  got  from  a  well  in  a  marsh  behind  a  fort,  but  consequently  is  not  good. 
The  facility  of  commimication  seems  to  be  the  only  advantage  that  Axim  pos- 
sesses, its  trade  having  much  fallen  off  of  late  years. 

Of  late,  public  attention  has  been  called  to  the  auriferous  nature  of  the 
country  in  this  vicinity,  and  several  companies  have  been  started  to  work  the 
gold  mines  in  the  interioTi  which  are  reported  to  be  very  rich. 
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At  8  miles  S.E.  by  S.  of  Axlm  are  the  ruins  of  Fredericksburg ^  or  Brandet 
hurg  Castlr^  forrnerl)'  a  Dutch  fort,  now  coTcred  with  trees  and  bushes. 

CAPE  THREE  FOIKTS,— This  projection,  or  promontory,  a^  its  name 
indicates,  forms  three  headhinds^  ranging  nearly  true  East  and  West.  The 
middle  one  ia  properly  the  cape.  The  distance  between  the  extremities  is 
Z^  miles.  When  seen  from  the  eastward  or  westward  the  cape  appears  as 
two  hills,  on  the  northern  of  which  there  13  a  tree  known  as  the  Cape  Tree,  and 
on  the  southern  is  situated  the  lighthouse.  The  land  is  eren  and  roodenitely 
high,  but  the  shore  exceedingly  rocky,  except  the  interval  of  two  sandy  bays. 
The  small  town  of  Tacramah  is  between  the  West  and  middle  points.  The 
South  extreme  of  the  cape  is  in  lat.  4°  44'  60'  N.,  long.  2°  5'  45'  W. 

Light. — On  the  middle  point  of  Cape  Three  Points  is  a  white  lighthouse, 
20  ft.  high,  from  which  is  shown  ^Jired  bright  light,  elevated  75  feet. 

The  current  here  is  extremely  rapid,  and  commonly  sets  directly  in  upon 
the  reef-i,  which  are  steep- to,  and  the  ground  without  is  rocky  and  foul.  In 
passing,  give  the  land  a  good  offing,  at  least  of  9  miles,  and  you  will  avoid  all 
danger.  Cape  Shoals^  with  2J  fathoms  least  water,  lie  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  between  W.  by  S.  and  S.W.  by  S.  of  the  middle  cape.  To  those  bound 
to  a  roadstead  eastward*  it  should  be  known  that  the  current,  beyond  the  capf*, 
has  carried  many  vessels  bound  to  Cape  Coast,  or  Anamaboe,  ^c,  to  leeward 
of  their  ports,  and  occasioned  much  trouble  and  delay  in  beating  back  again; 
but  this  may  be  avoided  by  proper  caution, 

Aquidah,  or  Akodah,  a  fort  in  ruins,  stands  on  the  beach  upon  a  point  1^ 
mile  E.  hy  N.  of  the  eastern  point  of  Cape  Three  Points.  Off  this  place  you 
may  anchor  in  from  14  to  24  fathoms,  at  the  distance  of  8  or  4  miles.  Within 
a  mile  of  the  shore  are  several  rocks. 

DIXCOVE.— At  6  miles  E.  i  N.  of  Aquidah,  lies  Dixcove,  originally 
Dick* 8  Cove,  an  English  fort  and  settlement,  and  said  to  be  as  well  situated 
for  trade  as  any  upon  the  coast ;  refreshments  and  water  may  be  procured, 
but  the  natives  object  to  wood  being  cut  near  the  town.  In  approaching 
from  sea  the  most  conspicuous  object  is  a  building  on  high  ground.  North  of 
the  fort.  The  territory  of  Dixcove  was  obtained  from  the  Ahanta  tribe,  who 
at  present  number  about  30,000  or  35,000  souls.  The  Ahanta  country  begins 
at  Prince's  or  Fredericksburgh,  and  ends  near  Secondi,  nearly  40  miles  of  sea 
coast,  and  extends  about  30  miles  into  the  interior.  SufBciciit  com,  &c-,  is  cul- 
tivated for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  soil  is  generally  considered  fertile- 
Much  gold,  of  a  fine  quality,  has  been  obtained  here.  The  natives  are  well 
disposed  towards  the  English,  Formerly  British  subjects  on  the  Dixcove 
territory  considered  themselves  quite  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  Ahantas,  who 
were  Dutch,  causing  several  wars. 

There  is  a  small  sort  of  harbour,  made  by  a  reef  of  rocks,  but  which  is  fit 
only  for  boats  and  barks,  and  a  Hut:  Intuliug.  The  fort  is  quadi*migiilar,  and 
built  on  a  rising  point  of  land  :  to  anchor,  you  bring  it  North  or  N.  by  W,^ 
or  even  N.N.W.^  and  the  easteramost  point  of  Cape  Three  Points  W,  4  N. ; 
then  it  is  jyst  in  one  with  the  westernmost  point  of  the  road.  You  lie  in  15 
fathoms  of  water,  clear  oazy  ground.  There  is  a  current,  which  changes  at 
uncertain  periods.  Water  may  he  got  conveniently,  but  it  is  very  indilierent, 
being  from  a  still  pond.  You  land  in  a  small  cove  on  the  West  side  of  the 
fort,  and  roll  the  casks  a  small  distance.     If  the  commandant  of  the  fort  does 
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not  offer  water  from  his  tanks,  it  is  better  to  go  to  Boutry  for  it.  Unless  the 
sea  be  very  boisterous,  this  is  one  of  the  best  landing-places  on  the  coast,  as 
small  vessels,  drawing  11  or  12  ft.  of  water,  have  been  hauled  on  shore, 
cleaned,  and  repaired  here.  There  is  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the  cove,  on 
either  side  of  which  you  may  pass. 

Proceeding  eastward  from  Dixcove  you  leave  to  port  a  black  islet  surrounded 
by  reefs,  called  Abbucore,  Abokori,  or  the  Sanco  Stone^  which  separates  the 
anchorage  of  Dixcove  from  that  of  Boutry. 

Boutry,  or  Bootry,  a  small  Dutch  fort,  long  since  abandoned,  and  now  used 
as  a  trading  station,  is  3  miles  to  the  north-eastward  of  Dixcove,  beyond  the 
point  of  a  small  bay.  Fowls,  ducks,  and  com  may  be  obtained  here,  and  there 
is  good  landing.  The  coast  from  Cape  Three  Points  consists  generally  of  a 
chain  of  hillocks,  covered  with  wood.  The  village  of  Bossua^  or  Bushau,  lies 
midway  between  Dixcove  and  Boutry. 

Secondi,  or  Secundee,  an  insignificant  place,  lies  17  miles  £.  by  N.  of  Dix- 
cove. Between  this  and  Boutry  the  Dutch  had  the  fort  of  Tacorady^  or  Taco- 
rary,  now  in  ruins,  and  Fort  Orange^  about  half  a  mile  to  the  westward  of 
Secondi.  The  last  may  be  easily  known,  as  the  fort  is  built  on  a  reddish  point 
of  land,  with  a  low,  sandy  beach  eastward  and  westward.  The  interior 
country.  North  of  Tacorady,  is  called  the  Adoom  Diitrict. 

The  coast,  both  East  and  West  of  Tacorady,  is  extremely  rocky;  and  at  the 
distance  of  a  mile  E.S.E.  from  the  village,  is  a  reef,  one-third  of  a  mile  in 
diameter,  that  commonly  breaks,  although  there  is  a  depth  of  4  fathoms  close 
to  it.  In  the  night  you  should  not  approach  it  nearer  than  in  16  fathoms, 
and  then  with  caution,  as  the  current,  in  light  winds,  may  set  toward  the 
shoal. 

Roani  Bank,  on  which  the  least  depth  is  reported  to  be  6  ft.,  is  about  a 
mile  long,  and  lies  4  miles  S.E.  by  E.  of  Secondi.  Between  this  and  Abboaddi 
Point  northward  of  it  lies  Sherbro  Bank,  of  19  ft.,  which  sometimes  breaks. 

Chama,  or  Assema,  distinguished  by  the  fort  of  Si.  Sebastian,  which  stands 
behind  the  native  town  on  rising  ground,  300  yards  from  the  beach,  lies  6^ 
miles  north-eastward  from  Secondi,  and  at  a  short  distance  south-westward 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Frah,  or  St.  John's  River,  where  the  largest  and  best 
canoes  are  made,  and  long  boats  may  go  in  to  get  fresh  water.  The  fort  is 
rendered  very  unhealthy  by  the  damps  that  come  from  the  river.*  Captain 
Adams  says  that  Chama  possesses  much  the  same  facilities  as  St.  Andrew's 
(see  page  576).  The  canoes  made  of  the  ceiba,  or  silk-cotton  tree,  are  brought 
down  the  river,  a  little  way  from  the  interior,  to  Chama,  and  there  sold, 
llierc  is  anchorage  in  7  fathoms,  sand  and  mud,  with  the  fort  bearing  N.W., 
about  1  j  mile  distant.  Afler  passing  Chama,  the  coast  is  broken  by  some 
reddiQh  cliffs,  called  Cotobray ;  and  you  will  also  see  a  second  range  of  high 
lands  behind  them  on  the  coast. 


*  Mr.  Bowdich  says,  '*  At  six  hours*  pall  up  the  Boosempra  is  an  island,  where  Atto- 
bra,  one  of  the  WaAsaw  chiefs,  who  supplies  the  Dutch  with  canoes,  has  a  large  hooso ; 
fuur  hours  above  which  is  his  croom.  Colonel  btahrenberg  was  pulled  three  days  np  the 
river  in  u  canoe ;  his  progress  was  much  impeded  hy  rocks,  and  at  length  arrested  by  a 
large  cataract,  which,  being  considered  a  powerful  fetishc  by  the  natives,  the  canoe-meii 
dared  not  to  approach." 
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On  August  14th,  1873,  this  place  waa  the  scene  of  an  act  of  muTdercmi 
treachery.  The  nativea^  who  professed  strict  ncu trail ty,  fired  upon  a  boai^ 
load  of  our  sailors,  which  had  been  upset  in  the  surf  while  landing  stores. 
For  this  act,  Commodore  Commorell,  C.B.  (who  returned  to  his  ship  from  a 
boat  expedition  up  the  Prah,  where  they  bad  been  attacked  by  the  natives), 
ordered  the  place  to  be  burnt,  and  in  two  hours  the  place  was  a  heap  of 
ruins. 

EIVER  PRAH>— The  River  Busum  {Sacred)  Prah  is  the  western  boundary 
of  the  Fanti  country^  and  has  a  depth  of  only  2  ft.  over  its  bar,  which  can  be 
crossed  by  the  natives  in  their  canoes.  Prah  Hock,  with  only  6  ft.  water  OTer 
it,  lies  ofif  the  mouth  of  this  river  S.E.  by  S.  ^  8.,  half  a  mile  from  the  en- 
trance, and  £.  i  S.  a  mile  from  Chatna  Fort. 

The  Fantis  are  black  as  jet,  muscular,  and  well  formed ;  and  those,  says 
Capt.  Adams,  who  are  engaged  in  fishing,  and  employed  as  canoe-men,  can 
endure  much  bodily  fatigue,  although  they  are  apt  to  make  excuses  for 
abridging  their  labour.  Their  national  mark  is  three  small  perpendicxilar 
incisions  on  each  temple,  and  on  the  nape  of  the  neck.  In  the  construction 
of  their  dwellings  and  their  canoes  they  exhibit  much  superiority  over  other 
African  tribes.  The  women  arc  well  formed,  and  many  are  not  wanting  in 
personal  beauty,  as  their  features  are  small,  their  limbs  finely  rounded,  their 
hands  and  feet  small,  and  their  teeth  uniformly  white  and  even*  The  women 
here,  however,  as  well  as  in  most  other  parts  of  AfricA,  sow  and  reap,  grind 
com,  carry  wood  and  water,  and  perform  all  the  drudgery  attendant  on  house- 
keeping, whOe  the  husbands  are  recreating  or  sleeping. 

Commenda,^— -From  off  Chama  you  may  see  Ahntayki  (Ekky  Tekky)^  or 
Cttmmenda^  which  is  9  miles  to  the  eastward,  and  where  there  are  two  small 
forts,  formerly  Dutch  and  English,  both  now  abandoned.  This  place  may  be 
known  by  a  small  mount  on  the  West,  called  Gold  Hill.  The  coast  near  the 
fortfl  is  foul,  and  you  should  not  approach  nearer  than  in  9  fiei thorns.  To 
anchor,  bring  the  English  fort  to  bear  N.W.,  where  you  will  have  good 
sandy  ground.  A  small  native  town  stands  near  each  fort,  and  landing  caa 
be  made  between  them.  The  coast  hence  to  Elmina,  8 J  miles  to  £.  ^  S.,  is 
for  the  most  part  bordered  with  reefs;  the  towns  of  Ampenee  and  Akimfoo^ 
are  situated  nearly  midway  between. 

ELMIHA,  or  ST.  GEORGE  B  ELMIHA.^The  castle  of  St.  George  Del 
^fina,  the  first  European  fort  on  this  coast,  was  built  in  1461  by  the  Portu* 
gue^.  King  John  of  Portugal  sent  out  three  vessels  laden  with  the  stones 
ready  formed,  which  only  required  fitting  together  with  cement  by  100  masons 
who  were  sent  at  the  same  time.  It  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese 
till  the  year  1637,  when,  after  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  the  Butch 
became  possessed  of  it,  and  held  it  in  possesBion  till  the  year  1872.  It  wa« 
then  formally  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  together  with  the  other  Dutch  posses- 
sions on  the  Gold  Coast.  It  was  the  closing  of  this  port  to  the  Ashantis,  by 
the  transfer  to  the  British,  in  1872,  which  served,  in  a  great  measure,  to  bring 
about  the  late  war.  The  Ashantis,  although  passing  through  two  hostile 
tribes,  having  always  enjoyed  free  trade  in  this  port.* 


I 


•  Early  io  Jeme,  1873^  it  was  fouod  that  *'  Kicg's  Town,*'  Aepsratoi  by  the  river  fr^m, 
the  coQimerci&l  Fort  of  Elminsi  wu  famiabing  oar  enemy,  who  wart  larking  io  ths  boih 
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Elmina  u  readily  known  by  the  high  and  double  walls  of  Fort  St.  George, 
and  the  fortifications  of  Fort  St.  James  or  St.  lago,  now  a  prison,  standing  on 
a  height  behind  Fort  St.  George.  The  town  of  Elmina  is  divided  into  two 
portions.  One  is  built  beneath  the  guns  of  the  fort,  on  the  peninsula  formed 
by  a  small  river,  Beyeh  River,  and  consists  of  a  mass  of  filthy  negro  huts, 
separated  by  streets  or  lanes,  not  less  dirty.  The  other  part  rises  from  the 
left  bank  of  the  small  river,  and  is  connected  with  it  by  a  bridge,  the  river 
thence  to  the  sea  being  confined  between  two  stone  embankments ;  it  consists 
of  a  good  number  of  European  houses,  and  negro  huts  less  dirty  than  those  of 
the  other  part.  A  pleasant  promenade  and  public  garden  render  a  visit  or 
a  residence  at  this  place  very  agreeable.  Previous  to  the  revolt  and  destruc- 
tion of  King's  Town,  Elmina  was  reckoned  to  have  15,000  inhabitants. 

Water  may  be  got  at  Elmina,  but  should  be  procured  from  the  cisterns  of 
the  fort.  Provisions  of  all  sorts  may  be  got,  even  bullocks,  but  they  are  very 
dear.  It  is  best  to  use  the  native  boats  to  land  or  embark,  as  the  ship's  boats 
cannot  land  at  other  times  than  high  water,  on  account  of  the  shallowness  of 
the  small  river  which  penetrates  the  town. 

The  usual  anchorage  off  Elmina  is  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  sand,  or  shells  and 
mud,  with  St.  George  Castle  bearing  N.W.  i  W.  distant  about  a  mile ;  or 
with  Mount  Eguoffo  well  open  eastward  of  Fort  St.  Jago ;  if  necessary,  a  vessel 
may  anchor  for  the  night  in  13  fathoms,  5  miles  off  the  land,  between  Elmina 
and  Cape  Coast  Castle. 

CAPE  COAST  CA8TLK— From  St.  George  d'Elmina  you  see  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  7  miles  to  the  E.  |  S.  The  town  of  Cape  Coast  Castle  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about  10,000,  of  whom  scarcely  twenty  are  Europeans.  There  is  no 
harbour,  but  an  open  roadstead,  with  a  rather  difficult  landing-place  behind  a 
reef  of  rocks,  under  the  N.E.  bastion  of  the  Castle.  This  is  a  vast  irregular 
range  of  buildings,  covering  several  acres,  and  enclosing  a  triangular  parade 
ground.  It  stands  upon  the  extremity  of  a  ledge  of  gneiss  and  mica  slate 
rock,  which  stretches  50  yards  into  the  sea.  On  one  side  are  the  Govern- 
ment offices  and  Council  Chamber,  and  a  gallery,  paved  with  black  and  white 
marble.  Some  of  the  buildings  are  lofty,  with  four  stories.  On  the  other 
sides  are  the  court-house  for  triab,  the  garrison  officers'  quarters,  the  soldiers' 
barracks,  and  bastions  mounted  with  guns.  It  has  several  spacious  water 
tanks.  In  the  drill-yard  are  the  graves  and  mural  tablet  of  Mr.  Maclean  and 
his  wife,  who  as  L.  E.  L.  (Letitia  Elizabeth  Landon),  had  gained  some  literary 
£eime. 

llie  town  extends  a  mile  inland  from  the  esplanade  of  the  Castle.  Its  two 
principal  streets  are  wide,  and  are  planted,  like  boulevards,  with  wild  fig  or 
**  umbrella  trees,"  bearing  a  large  yellow  flower,  along  each  side.  The  better 
class  of  houses  are  of  substantial  brick,  two-storied,  flat-roofed,  whitewashed, 
and  fitted  with  green  shutters  or  sunblinds.  The  Episcopalian  Church  and 
the  Wesleyan  Chapel  are  the  most  conspicuous  public  buildings.    The  poorer 


around  ElminA,  with  arms,  fto.  A  summons  was  iasned  to  the  rabelliouf  natires  to  give 
up  the  arme  and  ammanition  they  held  for  the  Aahantii ;  this  order  was  diaobeyed.  After 
a  aecond  summoDA,  and  a  few  houn'  graoe,  the  eo-called  King's  Town  was  bombarded 
from  the  boats  and  castle  batteries,  and  afterwards  fired  and  totally  destroyed. 
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|tiftrtcr  of  the  town  is  a  huddled  collection  of  native  cottages,  or  ratlier  liorffa,' 
FlIuiiK  the  opposite  tilopefl  of  a  deep  ravine,  through  which  a  filthj  torrent 
sewer  ilowi  in  the  rainy  mtmatk*  These  wretched  dwellings,  baOt  of  mud  or 
uiiwrouj^ht  clay  and  thatched  with  reeds,  are  often  destroyed  by  the  heaty 
ruins  of  AVest  Africa.  Outside  the  town,  upon  the  neighbouring  hrtis,  are 
icvfTftl  forta  or  towers,  nvounted  with  guns ;  the^e  are  Fori  JFiUiam^  witk 
tlio  lighthouse  near  it,  200  ft.  above  the  sea ;  Fort  I'ktoria^  to  the  N-W.;  and 
Fori  Matarih^,  To  tlie  N.K.  ia  Connor  HilU  &>  healthy  site  for  a  nuUtary 
boitpitid  *  but  to  the  We«t  of  this  liea  a  salt  lagoon,  which  cannot  have  a  Tetj 
wilubriouB  effect.  Near  it  in  a  large  garden,  belonging  to  the  Wealejvi 
MisKion  lloune.  Thi;  country  inland  from  Cape  Coast  Castle  preae&ts  a 
billowy  cxpiWHC  of  snuiH  round,  conical,  or  tlat-topped  hills,  thickly  coTered 
with  trees  and  buiihes,  through  which,  beyond  Fort  Napoleon  and  Beulah^  two 
or  throe  narrow  footpathn  wind  towardii  the  North, 

The  ctiniato  in  the  vicinity  ij»  described  as  generally  more  healthy  tbaii 
other  parts ;  but  evt^ti  here,  from  June  to  September,  during  the  rains  and 
rxlmlatiouM,  it  is  ptnniniouH*  Wlien  the  sea  is  calm,  water  may  be  obtained 
here  by  coming  to  a  grapnel  at  a  little  way  from  shore,  aa  bh&ck  boys  may 
be  engugod  to  swiui  the  caika  to  and  from  the  boats;  but  as  the  wat 
is  collected  and  preserved  in  tanks,  it  is  in  the  dry  season  bad  and  taifi^ 
for  use. 

Of  this  place,  it  lia?»  been  said  by  Captain  Adams,  **The  Gold  Coast  is  nearlyJ 
if  not  quite,  as  tmhcJilthy  as  Sierra  Leone  ;  and  if  the  gentlemen  sent  oat  i 
Cttpc  Coast  Castle  were  lodged,  on  their  first  arrival  from  Europe,  I  mile  i 
the  interior  of  the  country,  instead  of  within  the  walls  of  that  castle,  the  : 
would  too  soon  be  fatally  roalij'.cd. 

**  I'he  superior  health  fulness  of  the  castle  itself  may  be  accounted  for  by  ifc 
southern  rampart  wall  being  built  upon  a  ledge  of  rockw  which  project  a  little 
way  into  the  sea,  and  ngaiiust  which  rocks  the  sea  beats  with  great  \-iolence ; 
thereby  creating,  at  all  times,  a  cool  and  refreshing  current  of  air  within 
Castle.     The  sea  breeze  also  blows  directly  into  it,  pure  as  the  element  o? 
which  it  wings  its  course  ;  and,  at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  this  breozo  eon-' 
tinues  blowing  days  and  nights  without  intermission/* 

It  was  also  i«iid,  by  a  physician,  Dr.  Barry,  that  no  cultivation,  no  sanit 
regulations  will  ever  render  these  settlements  congenial  to  European  cons 
tutions,  particularly  to  the  conxmon  soldier,  whose  irregular  habits  are  too 
strongly  con^rmed  ever  to  be  eradicated. 

"  It  would  appear,  from  the  examination  of  Mr.  President  Maclean,  that  the 
prevailing  diseases  of  which  Europeans  die  at  Cape  Coast  Castle  are  remittent 
or  intermittent  fevers  and  dysentery.  The  majority-  of  Europeans  are  generaUj 
taken  otf  between  the  ages  of  18  and  30.  This  locality  is  considered  health 
when  compared  with  Jamaica,  Cuba,  or  Barbadoes,  The  most  sickly  part 
the  ycai'  is  from  the  20th  of  July  to  tlie  20th  of  September.  The  remitt 
and  intermittent  fevers  which  prevail  during  these  months  (May,  June,  Ju 
and  August)  are  generally  more  fatal  to  those  who  have  arrived  from  Euro^ 
late  in  life,  than  those  who  arrive  out  young* 

In  former  years,  it  was  stated  that  several  vessels  bound  to  Cape  Coast 
Castle,  &Cm  had  run  past  their  port  from  mistaking  Cape  Coast  Castle  for 
Elmina,  and  Anamaboe  for  Cape  Coast  Castle,  which  could  scarcely  happen 
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now,  the  forts  forming  good  marks.  It  is  the  more  important  to  recognise 
the  marks  from  the  consideration  that,  if  a  vessel  gets  too  far  to  leeward,  she 
cannot  get  back  for  a  considerable  time,  nor  without  difficulty. 

llie  North  bastion  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  according  to  Captain  Vidal,  is  in 
lat.  6^  6'  10"  N.,  long.  1^  13'  61"  W. 

The  LIOHTHOUSE  at  Fort  William,  600  yards  inland,  is  a  white  circular 
stone  tower,  46  ft.  high,  showing  a  fixed  bright  light,  elevated  192  ft.  above 
the  sea,  and  visible  12  miles  in  every  direction  seaward. 

In  steering  for  the  anchorage  of  Cape  Coast  Castle,  vessels  ought  to  bring 
the  light  to  bear  N.  j^  W.,  keeping  the  lead  going,  and  to  anchor  in  6^  or  7^ 
fathoms  of  water ;  the  light  being  then  distant  about  1^  mile.  For  large 
vessels,  at  night,  7  or  7^  fathoms  is  near  enough  to  the  beach. 

In  ordinary  weather  the  light  will  be  of  great  service  in  preventing  vessels 
being  carried  to  leeward  of  their  port  by  the  strong  south-easterly  current, 
which  runs  off  the  coast  about  10  months  in  the  year. 

A  good  and  very  convenient  berth  is  in  7  fathoms  of  water,  with  the  light- 
house on  with  the  highest  part  of  the  large  black  rock  under  the  castle, 
distant  off-shore  about  1^  mile.  In  the  rainy  season  it  is  more  prudent  to 
anchor  in  10  fathoms,  with  the  Castle  and  Fort  William  in  line,  bearing 
N.  by  W.  ^  W.,  the  castle  being  about  1^  mile  distant.  A  time  haU  has 
been  established  here,  the  notice  and  description  of  which  are  subjoined 
below.* 

The  bearings  from  the  anchorage  in  Cape  Coast  Castle  Roads,  as  taken  on 
board  H.M.  schooner  Prince  Regent,  Ij^ing  in  8  fathoms,  bottom  of  stiff  mud, 
were — the  Castle  flagstaff  N.N.W.,  distant  1^  mile,  in  a  line  with  the  hall  of 
the  Castle  and  Smith's  Tower ;  Elmina  Castle  W.  by  N.,  9  miles ;  Queen 
Anne's  Point  N.E.,  3  miles  ;  and  Anamaboe  Point  E.  by  N.,  about  10  miles. 

AHAMABOE.— In  sailing  from  Cape  Coast  Castle  toward  Anamaboe,  8} 
miles  to  E.  by  N.,  the  remains  of  Mauree,  or  Moree,  and  the  Dutch  Fort 
Nassau,  will  be  seen.  Here  you  will  have  regular  soundings  of  8  and  9 
fathoms^  at  about  2  miles  off  shore.  Anamaboe  Fort  is  a  small  square  fortifi* 
cation,  with  four  bastions  and  four  curtain  walls,  mounting  27  guns,  lying  low 


*  Caps  Coast  Gastlb.— A  notice,  dated  Hydrograpbic  Office,  Admiralty,  let  Kovember, 
1839,  ftatea  that,  at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  all  veesels  in  the  Roads  may  ascertain  the  errors 
and  rates  of  their  chronometers,  without  exposing  them  to  the  risk  of  being  carried  on 
shore  through  the  surf. 

A  flagstafi^  with  a  gaff,  has  been  erected  on  the  aonthem  turret  of  the  Oastle :  and  at 
1  ]h  30ni  mean  time,  on  eyery  day,  a  red  flag,  with  a  white  ball  in  the  centre,  will  be  hoisted 
at  the  head,  as  a  preparatoi^  signal. 

At  1 1^  65",  Greenwich  time,  a  black  ball,  6  ft.  in  diameter,  will  be  hoisted  at  the  gaff- 
end,  and  the  flag  lowered,  and,  at  the  instant  of  noon,  Greenwich  mean  time,  the  ball  will 
be  dropped  from  the  end  of  the  gaff,  and  will  immediately  disappear. 

As  the  falling  of  the  ball  will  oocnpy  more  than  a  second  of  time,  the  instant  of  noon  is 
to  bo  reckoned  from  the  separation  of  the  ball  from  the  gaff. 

The  latitude  of  the  flagstaff,  as  given  in  the  notice  by  Geo.  Maclean,  Esq.,  President  of 
the  Council,  is  6**  6'  25'  N.,  and  its  longitude  1*  12'  6'  W.  Capt  Vidal  gives  the  Korth 
Bastion  in  long.  1*  13'  61*,  as  above.  Capt  W.  F.  Owen  had  previously  given  it  in  I*  \t, 
or  6'  eastward  of  the  position  before  assigned  to  it 
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on  ihe  beacb :  ind  it  caDnot^  if  the  preceding  detcriptioo  he  attended  to.  be 
mistaken  for  Cape  Coast  Castle. 

The  only  thing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Anamaboe  worth  mentioning  as  a 
Btgn  either  of  improvement  or  enterprise*  is  a  good  road  for  abont  10  or  12 
miles  into  the  interior,  made  by  an  intelligent  merchant  named  Bams,  for  tlie 
pinrpose  of  eonvcpng  timber  to  the  coost^ 

Ananmboc  Town  contains  6,000  inhabitants ;  but  the  whole  of  the  Fanti^ 
and  other  towns  under  this  fort,  might  amount  to  50,000.  The  soil  along  the 
sea*board  is  poor,  but  improTes  as  you  advanoe  into  the  interior.  Indian 
com,  yarns,  cassada,  plantains,  &c.,  ore  grown ;  not  one-thousandth  part  of 
the  land  is  under  cultiTation,  but  it  is  on  the  increase.  There  are  serenU 
large  native  towns  in  the  interior,  from  12  to  40  miles  distant.  The  fort  is  in 
tolerable  repair,  and  garrisoned  with  a  few  soldiers.  It  is  better  adapted  for 
ti^e  with  Ashanti  than  Cape  Coast ;  and  it  is  thought  that  in  a  few  years 
Anamaboe  will  have  the  greater  part  of  the  trade  of  the  Gold  Coast.  The 
trade  is  principally  carried  on  in  London  and  Bristol  ships.  The  legal  tr^e 
with  the  natiTes  has  increased  greatly. 

There  is  anchorage  at  Anamaboe,  directly  before  the  town^  in  7^  fiithoma, 
with  Cormantine  Fort  N.N.E.  You  may  anchor  in  the  same  depth,  with  the 
Bagstaff  of  Anamaboe  Fort  N.  by  W.  J  W.,  in  line  with  the  westernmost  of 
the  Cormantine  Mountains,  the  chain  ci  high  land  seen  inland  to  the  right. 
The  latter  is  considered  as  the  best  berth.  Wood,  water,  and  provisions  may 
be  obtained  here. 

Gonnaiitine,  the  first  fort  possessed  by  the  English,  was  built  by  them  about 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  It  was  taken  afterwards  by  the  Dutch,  and 
some  years  ago  was  almost  destroyed  by  the  Ashanti  army  before  it  attacked 
Anamaboe.  It  is  situated  upon  a  hill,  2  miles  E.  by  N.  i  N,  of  Anamaboe, 
and  affords  the  pleasantest  prospect  on  the  whole  coast.  You  may  anchor  o& 
it  in  7  fathoms,  the  fort  bearing  nearly  N.W. 

The  land  hereabout  is  generally  bare,  with  some  bushes ;  hills  are  visible 
in  the  background  from  time  to  time,  some  of  which  ai^  in  the  ^orm  of 
Bugar-loaves.  The  coast  from  Anamaboe  to  Tantumquerry  is  a  straight  line 
on  the  same  parallel,  and  oflT  it  the  depth  is  less  than  elsewhere.  Several 
villages  ore  scattered  along  it,  where  there  is  no  doubt  that  refreshments 
might  be  got 

"  The  fort  of  Little  Cormantine  is  one  of  the  best  positions  on  the  whole  of 
the  AMcan  coast.  It  is  built  on  a  perpendicular  rock,  100  ft.  high,  washed 
at  its  base  by  the  sea.  The  village  is  a  wretched  kroom^  as  villages  are 
termed,  containing  500  or  600  inhabitants,  who  live  chiefly  by  catching  fish, 
which  they  carry  to  Anamaboe.  Cormantine,  a  large  native  town  about  a 
mile  E.N.E.  of  the  fort,  is  in  a  very  grand  and  romantic  situation.  It  is  more 
regularly  built  than  Little  Cormantine." — Duncan. 

To  the  eastward  of  this  are  some  other  villages,  near  to  one  of  which  are 
the  slight  remains  of  Fort  Amokou,  formerly  held  by  the  French.  There  ii 
a  trading  station  at  Salt  Pond  Town  near  it. 

Tantumquerry  Point  is  17  miles  E.  by  S.  |  S*,  from  Cormantine,  and  the 
abandoned  British  Fort  is  just  to  the  north-eastward  of  it.  The  coast  east* 
ward  of  the  point  is  foul,  and  there  is  a  reef  off  shore.  Off  the  fort  you  may 
anchor  in  9  fathoms     The  shore  eastward  turns  abruptly  to  E^N.E.,  and  at 
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3|  miles  are  the  ruins  of  Monfortj  which  make  like  an  islet.  Some  houses 
near  it  are  called  Gammah.  Apam,  the  abandoned  Dutch  settlement,  lies  2^ 
miles  farther  on. 

At  4  miles  eastward  of  Apam  is  Mamquady  or  the  DeviVs  HiU^  a  con* 
spicuous  mountain,  670  ft.  high,  close  to  the  shore.  Near  this  hill  the  an- 
choring ground  is  very  good  in  8  or  10  fathoms,  with  the  hill  bearing  N.W. ; 
but  in  18  or  20  fiEithoms  the  ground  is  very  foul. 

Winnebah,  or  Simpah,  formerly  distinguished  by  an  English  fort,  is  13 
miles  E.  by  N.  ^  N.  of  Tantimiqucrry ;  the  fort  was  abandoned  and  destroyed 
in  1812.  The  town  stands  on  the  beach  of  a  small  bay  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  point,  and  aboTe  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  the  fort.  Two  whitewashed 
trading-houses  on  the  point,  are  easily  seen  when  approaching  from  the  west- 
ward. At  low  water  the  landing  here  is  good  for  canoes,  being  sheltered  by 
the  ree£9  off  the  point,  which  are  then  uncovered;  but  at  high  water  it  is  Tcry 
difficult. 

From  Winnebah  there  is  a  communicating  path  to  the  commercial  town  of 
Kibbeety  in  the  country  of  the  gold  mines ;  and  on  the  East  is  the  small  River 
Ayhnsoo,  the  water  of  which  is  good,  if  filled  at  a  proper  dLstance  from  the 
sea.     The  natives  require  a  small  duty  for  watering. 

Bamtooe,  or  Seniah,  having  a  small  fort  abandoned  by  the  Dutch,  is 
situated  on  the  side  of  a  woody  hUl,  with  some  rocks  before  it,  at  8}  miles 
£.  i  N.  of  Winnebah.  It  is  easily  known  by  the  double  hill,  770  ft.  high, 
called  the  PapSy  which  stands  inland,  at  9  miles  to  the  North  {true)  of  it 

From  Barracoe  the  coast,  slightly  inflected,  trends  E.  f  N.,  19  miles  to 
Accra,  or  Inkran^  and  about  7  miles  westward  from  that  place  is  a  small 
stream  called  the  River  Sakkootn,  with  a  village  of  that  name  on  the  eastern 
side ;  and  3(  miles  westward  of  it  is  a  Httle  round  hill  called  the  Cook's  Loaf. 
Having  passed  this  you  will  descry  the  high  mountains  inland,  called  the 
Ta/ou  Mouniaine ;  then  you  get  even  land  of  a  moderate  height,  as  fiur  as 
Accra. 

ACCRA,  or  AkkraL — The  town  spreads  to  the  N.E.  and  N.W.  of  the 
fort  occupied  by  a  West  India  regiment ;  it  consists  of  several  narrow  streets 
of  native  dwellings,  but  it  can  also  boast  of  some  good  houses  belonging  to 
the  English  merchants.  Water,  cattle,  small  stock,  fruit,  vegetables,  and 
other  supplies  may  be  obtained  at  Accra,  but  application  should  immediately 
be  made  to  some  merchant  of  respectability.  Fish  may  be  caught  in  plen^ 
at  the  anchorage. 

At  a  mile  South  of  Accra  there  will  be  found  a  depth  of  5  fathoms ;  at  1^ 
mile,  7  fetthoms ;  and  at  2  miles,  8  to  9  fathoms.  During  the  dry  season, 
vessels  may  anchor  in  5  or  6  fathoms,  but  during  the  rains  it  will  be  prudent 
not  to  approach  nearer  than  8  fathoms.     H.M.S.  Narcieius,  in  Febnuuy, 


•  The  Portug^uese  first  lettlod  at  Accra,  aboat  1492 ;  but  aoceroiaing  the  greatest  omeltiee 
and  enormitiet,  were  extirpated  by  the  Aoorat,  who  executed  the  governor  and  his  coun- 
trymen, on  a  ipot  whence  they  still  take  the  earth  to  rub  on  a  new-born  child,  in  oom* 
memoration  of  the  event.— i^otM^A. 

This  place  has  been  desoribed  as  the  most  pUasanft  and  healthy  British  settlement  on  the 
West  Coaft  of  Africa, 
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mduirfd  to  6^  fiiibomst  ni&d,  with  Fart  Jtnet  Iwiiag  M>  i  K^  ^j^iai  s 
ttilwifd  of  Mm  the  groond  U  fouL 

Tb«  IttMlsag  at  the  Cmtidt  Pomt«  whieh  it  masDjr  dfecfced  vader  tbe  : 
feel  ihelter  of  the  rochs,  ii  ^mf  difficalt,  and  wMam 
nfttire*  in  tbeir  caaoct. 

Tlic  mcTchimtA  of  British  and  Daiiiih  Aocm  hsfB  n 
between  thoM  pUcei,  with  tre€«  on  each  tide,  which  t 
walk  or  ddfe* 

Xhe  UGHTHOTTIB  is  a  red  temporary  hnildiiig,  ataodni^  on  Ife  We 
haatkm  of  Fort  Jame«,     It  thowi  mJU^d  hriyhi  tight,  eierated  M  ft.  ftbov<e  1 
•ea«  and  riiihle  tO  tnilei.     It  ta  intended  to  erect  a  %ht>tower. 

Vnd^  the  Baale  Miiaian  a  road  wa«  ateadil^  progieaaiiig  froa  Aacrm  i 
Aeropong,  a  dittance  of  45  milea*    The  Weslejan  and  Bade  MiaBiai 
aetdementa  in  the  mountains  of  Aqimpim^  and  hare  done  omeli  to 
the  DatiTea  around  Accra.     A  new  wharf  was  alao  reported  aa  conpltled  i 
Accra* 

The  actual  extent  of  territory  belonging  to  the  British  at  Aceza,  pierkwia  t 
the  porchivic  of  the  Danish  Fortt  waa  rerj  limited ;  but  the  infla 
a  great  w^»  aay  to  Winnehah,  20  miles  to  windward  ;  to  leeward,  die 
had  an,  excepting  Pram  Pram,  about  20  miles  from  this.  Thoe  were  no 
in  the  neighbourhood,  except  the  Butch  adjoining,  and  the  Baniah  about  2 
miles  to  leeward ;  there  are  other  considerable  towns  in  the  interior.  The  1 
population  amounts  to  about  3,000.^ 

it  is  to  Dr.  William  Frederick  DanielU  of  the  Army  Medical  Stafl;  ' 
,ewe  by  fur  the  moat  complete  account  of  the  natives,  customs,  and  capabilitie 

Accra  or  Aklmih»  as  well  as  of  other  portions  of  the  Gold  Coast.     Ktnb] 
lis  communication  to  the  Ethnological  Society  oC  Xondon,  we  derire  the  \ 
lowing : — 

l*hc  Akkrahs  at  present  only  occupy  a  territory  between  the  Sakkooni  < 
ward  to  the  smaD  town  of  Tashia,  not  more  than  15  miles  in  extent     Froia  the^ 
8akkoom  westward  the  confines  are  formed  by  the  numerous  Fant^  proTinces ; 
on  the  North  the  two  tributary  kingdoms  of  Akim  and  Acquapim ;  to 
and  N.E.  the  Adampe,  Aquamba,  and  Krepe  races  predominate.     Thia  i 
tract  of  coast  is  called  by  the  natives  Ghdn  or  Ghd,  very  difficult  of  pronun* 
ciation.     By  the  Fante  and  other  Inta  nations,  it  has  been  called  Inkran  andj 
Jnknra^  a  term  perhaps  derived  from  the  numerous  ant  hills  which 
here.     The  principal  towns  are  three,  N*glish  or  English  Accra,  Kinka  or 
Dutch  Accra,  the  laigeet  and  most  ancient,  and  Ossu  or  Danish  Accra. 

*'  The  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  towns  presents  a  pleasing  and 
diTersificd  aspect,  stretching  hj  and  wide ;  a  succession  of  long  and  verdant 


*  Accra  is  famous  for  its  goldsmillu*  work.    '*  The  artiflecn  at  the  goldsmiths* 
.  aro  idl  native  nsgo«t,  taught  the  art,  no  doubt,  by  the  Spanish  and  Poxtogaeie  on 
LiettleiB  of  those  nations.    A  ecore  of  them  at  work  in  a  ihop  would  really  bo  a 
Iworthy^  the  pencil  of  Loraine.    Some  aaaayingr,  some  melting,  others  blowing  firas  will 
'small  bellows,  more  hammering  on  Lilliputian  anvils ;  others  portioning  with  charcoal,  i 
more  fajhioning  chains  for  rings  or  bracelets.     As  the  majority  of  them  are  poor,  the  goldl 
is  generally  broaght  bj  those  who  want  to  get  the  ofnamcnt  febricRt^d,  whidi  c%n  bedoQ^J 
lo  any  deeiga  or  pattern/'— ITwff  A mikw's  Impre$*iom  §/"  Wut^m  Afrie^  p.  09, 
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uplands  gradually  emerge  from  the  coast,  which,  as  they  ascend  inland,  become 
broken  into  a  yariety  of  gentle  undulations  and  continuous  slopes,  adorned  by 
a  woodland  scenery,  extremely  beautiful  and  picturesque.  Advancing  still 
deeper  into  the  interior,  these  in  time  partake  of  a  more  mingled  character, 
and  are  ultimately  blended  with  the  elevated  mounts  and  prominent  highlands 
visible  in  the  distance.  In  these  localities  the  soil  is  exceedingly  rich  and 
fertile,  the  native  plantations  or  farms  producing,  almost  without  the  aid  of 
human  labour,  that  abundance  of  food  which  so  bountifully  supplies  the  neces- 
sities of  all  ranks  of  life. 

*'  In  the  lowland  regions  adjoining  the  ocean,  the  land  is  partially  divested 
of  those  primeval  forests  and  luxurious  underwood  observed  in  other  parts  of 
the  coast,  and  somewhat  resembles  one  of  those  irregular  prairies  of  Southern 
Africa,  which,  clothed  with  lank  grass  and  a  few  flowers,  are  dotted  at  inter- 
vals by  isolated  thickets  and  occasional  clumps  of  trees.''* 

Beulah  Gardens  is  a  station  on  the  Seccoom  River,  8  miles  N.W.  from 
Accra,  and  6  miles  from  the  sea.  Canoes  may  reach  it  in  3  hours  frt>m  the 
sea.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Freeman,  the  proprietor,  came  to  this  coast  in  1838 
as  a  missionary,  and  was  afterwards  known  as  the  "  Bishop  of  the  Gk>ld  Coast." 
Captain  Burton,  who  visited  this  place  in  1862,  says :  Mr.  Freeman  began 
work  about  the  end  of  1859,  and  by  degrees  he  has  reclaimed  fourteen  acres, 
of  which  eight  are  under  coffee,  despite  the  plague  of  lizards.  He  can  ex- 
tend along  the  Seccoom  River  ad  libitum^  and  he  proposes  to  breed  stock  on 
the  right  or  western  bank.  Meanwhile  he  grows  manioc,  maize,  and  ground- 
nuts {Arachi$  hi/po^cena);  peppers  and  sugar-cane  upon  the  wet  banks;  radishes 
and  rhubarb;  plantains  and  papaws;  cabbages,  cucumbers,  and  ^^kxdlaloo," 
an  excellent  West  Indian  spinach. 

M.  le  Coratc  Bouet-Willaumez  thus  describes  Accra : — Within  the  space  of 
2  miles  stand  the  three  forts  of  Akra :  the  first  is  the  English ;  the  second  the 
Dutch,  an  abandoned  ruin ;  and  the  third  the  Danish,  llie  English  fort  of 
St.  James  is  recognizable  by  the  whiteness  of  its  walls ;  three  tall  palm  trees, 
a  mile  westward  of  the  fort,  also  serve  to  distinguish  it.  You  may  anchor  to 
the  S.S.E.  of  the  fort  flagstaff  in  6  or  7  fetthoms,  about  a  mile  off,  on  a  flat  of 
fine  sand.  Fort  St.  James  is  an  irregular  square,  flanked  by  bastions.  The 
European  houses  are  spacious  and  comfortable,  and  groups  of  houses  extend 
around  the  fort.  Fresh  provisions  of  all  sorts  are  to  be  had  at  more  reasonable 
rates  than  those  to  westward.  Water  can  hardly  be  got  but  from  the  cisterns 
of  the  fort.  The  landing-place  is  not  always  accessible  to  boats,  so  that  canoes 
are  best. 

*  On  the  Ethnography  of  Akkrah  and  Adamp^,  Gold  Coast,  Western  Africa,  by  the 
late  WilUam  F.  Daniell,  M.D.,  F.B.G.S.,  Assistant-Surgeon  to  the  Forces,  fta;  in  the 
Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Jonmal,  1852,  Vol  lii.,  p.  289  et  seq[. :  VoL  liiL,  p.  120,  and 
p.  333  et  seq. 

Captain  R.  F.  Burton,  speaking  of  the  wealth  of  the  surrounding  country,  says :— Fresh 
fx-om  **  Californy,"  I  determined  to  "prospect"  theplacen  of  **that  golden  country,*'  as 
Barbot  calls  the  land  about  Accra,  and  to  ride  OTer  the  leeward  districts,  which  begin  with 
the  Seccoom  River  (W.  long.  19'  30"^,  about  6  direct  miles  West  of  Fort  James  (Accra), 
and  extend  eastward  some  62  direct  geographical  miles  as  &r  as  the  Yolta,  in  £.  longitude 
42'  18*.  I  may  generally  state  my  conriction  that  the  country  is  a  mine  of  wealth,  and  I 
volunteered,  if  made  **  Administrator/'  to  tend  home  oms  million  sterling  the  flrit  yeir, 
and  double  that  sum  during  the  fatnrt. 


LeaTing  Fort  St.  James,  you  pass  before  the  ruins  of  ike  Dutcb  Fort  of 
CrJiYecoeur,  about  650  yards  from  Fort  St,  James ;  you  may  anchor  off  iti 
flagstaff  in  5  or  6  fathoms  water,  a  mile  distant,  but  ia  the  stonny  moaaon  it  ii 
better  to  do  so  farther  off*  Fort  Chri9tianihorg^  the  principal  of  the  Duah 
est:iblishment9,  is  a  strong  citadel,  attesting  the  ancient  maritime  splcodoitr  cf 
Denmark  ;  it  is  now  converted  into  a  residence  for  the  Governor  of  the  Gold 
Coast.  Near  the  fort  is  a  very  populous  village,  intersected  by  very  dirty 
Unet.  The  market  (well  described  by  Dr.  DanielJ)  is  the  best  of  any  ajnong 
the  European  establishments,  and  may  be  reached  by  horse  or  carnage  frooi 
St.  James^  by  a  good  and  well-kept  road.  A  road  for  wheeled  T^iielei  has 
also  been  constructed  to  Aburi^  the  Government  Sanitorium,  a  diatanoe  of  9S 
milea. 

In  1853  the  three  towns  were  much  damaged  by  an  earthquake^ 

Some  cj\ro  is  required  in  choosing  an  anchorage,  for  a  French  ship 
lost  an  anchor  in  1S63,  by  dropping  it  on  a  rocky  bottom,  which  was  covered^ 
with  sandy  mud.     From  the  spot  the  English  flagstaff  bore  N*  27^  %V.,  the 
Dutcli  Fort  N,  16°  W.,  and  Christiansborg  Fort  N.  32**  E«,  by  cKimpasSf  aad 
the  depth  7  fatlioms. 

Caution, — Mr*  Finlaison  eays  that  those  leaving  Cape  Coast  Castle  lor 
Accra  should  be  very  careful  that  they  do  not  ovemm  their  distance  ;  for  if 
ihey  should  happen  to  get  to  leeward,  it  will  take  them  some  time  before  they 
work  back  against  the  swell  of  the  sea  and  strong  current.  He  recommends 
that,  if  a  ship  leaves  Cape  Coast  in  the  night  time,  she  should  not  nm  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  distance. 

At  Accra  the  tide  rises  6  ft«,  on  spring  tides  \  it  is  high  water,  on  lull  and 
change,  at  about  4''  45".  The  current  sets,  in  general,  to  the  eastward,  except 
in  Uie  Harmattan  season,  which  is  about  the  middle  of  January. 

Beyond  Chriiitiansborg^  12  miles  distant,  is  the  ruined  Danish  Fort  of 
Teinma ;  b  miles  fartlier  is  that  of  Fonee  ;  the  latter  ruins  being  on  a  high 
hillock.  The  land  continues  to  be  arid,  bare,  nnd  only  clothed  with  lowbushea* 
At  5  miles  eastward  of  Christiansborg  is  the  large  native  town  of  Taj^y,  with 
the  ruins  of  Fort  Augustenborg  westward  of  it. 

Pram  Pram^  3i  miles  eastward  of  Fonee,  is  a  considerable  native  village  ; 
two  large  whitewashed  houses  stand  on  the  hill,  which  overlooks  the  site  of 
the  mined  English  Fort  ^'^emon.  Should  you  anchor  before  this,  it  Is  necen* 
sary  to  sound  carefully  to  avoid  the  rocky  ledge  of  5  to  0  ^thorns,  called 
Vernon  Bank^  which  extends  12  miles  E.  by  S.  from  the  shore  southward  of 
Pence,  to  3  J  miles  off  at  its  East  end. 

Kingo  Grande. — At  4^  miles  E.  by  N,  from  Pram  Pram  is  Nuno,  Noyo,  or 
Ningo,  the  port  of  the  Adampee  country.  To  the  East  of  the  settlement  stand 
the  remains  of  the  former  Danish  Fort  Friedensborg.  It  was  one  of  the  largest 
on  the  coast,  and,  deserted  in  1842,  is  now  somewhat  ruinous. 

Ningo  Grande  may  be  known  by  a  ridge  of  hillocks  to  the  eastward  of  it. 
The  anchorage  on  the  coast  between  these  places  is  in  general  good,  in  &om 

1~  9  to  6  fathoms,  bottom  of  gravel  and  sand. 

To  the  westward  of  the  fort  is  the  little  river  of  Ningo,  which  descends  from 
the  inland  mountains  called  the  Croho  Hilhy  a  high  range  about  12  miles  inland. 
Of  this  range  the  summit  is  remarkable^  being  in  the  form  of  a  great  augar« 
loaf,  and  called  Ningo  Grande^  1,431  ft.  high* 
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From  Ningo,  eastward,  the  coast  is  low,  being  very  little  aboTO  the  sea ;  and 
it  thus  extends  nearly  to  the  Biver  Volta.  Captain  Bnrton  says  sheep  could 
be  procured  here,  in  1862,  at  from  3  to  6  dollars  each.  The  people  of  Ningo 
speak  a  language  different  from  that  spoken  to  the  westward ;  it  is  called 
Adampi,  the  name  given  to  their  country.  The  people  of  the  Crobo  Hills, 
though  few  in  number,  have  hitherto  baffled  the  Ashantis,  by  quitting  their 
croom  at  the  bottom  of  the  mountain,  the  latter  being  of  a  great  height,  rugged, 
accessible  but  by  one  narrow  path,  and  with  springs  of  water  on  the  top. 
From  the  summit  they  roll  down  upon  their  enemies  the  large  stones  and  frag- 
ments of  rock  which  abound  there. 

Beyond  Ningo  the  coasts  become  still  lower,  being  a  sandy  beach  crowned 
with  a  line  of  bushes,  the  uniformity  of  which  is  here  and  there  broken  by 
some  palms  or  dead  trees.  Before  reaching  Oceo^  21  miles  E.  by  S.  from 
Ningo,  this  aridity  becomes  still  more  monotonous,  and  the  beach  becomes 
only  a  line  of  sand  with  blackish  tufts.  It  is  a  narrow  tongue  separating  the 
salt  lake,  which  communicates  with  the  VoUa,  from  the  sea.  Outside  it  is  a 
second  line  of  breakers.  Ocoo  stands  on  this  sandy  beach«  surrounded  by 
palm  trees.* 

Addafbah  or  Little  Adda  {River$ide),  about  If  mile  westward  of  the 
entrance  to  the  River  Volta,  is  a  native  village  with  a  few  European  merchants' 
houses,  where  the  principal  merchants  reside ;  the  village,  being  built  in  a 
hollow  beyond  the  beach,  is  difficult  to  distinguish,  but  the  mission  house  is 
conspicuous,  and,  being  the  first  of  the  kind  to  the  westward  of  the  Volta, 
serves  as  a  good  landmark.  There  is  fair  anchorage  off  Addafoah,  in  7  fathoms, 
sand.  The  mail  steamers  call  occasionally  to  ship  palm  oil,  but  the  treachery 
of  the  natives  should  be  guarded  against 

BITER  VOLTA— At  30  miles  E.  by  S.  i  S.  from  Ningo  is  the  entrance  of 
the  River  Volta,  where  the  Gold  Coast  terminates.  The  land  is  so  flat  that  it 
is  difficult  to  know  the  place,  especially  in  coming  from  the  westward,  for  then 
the  river  is  not  seen  till  it  bears  N.N.W.,  when  you  descry  the  island  which 
lies  within  its  entrance.  Tree  Point,  the  South  point  of  tiiis  island,  brought 
to  bear  N.N.W.,  magnetic,  leads  into  the  river.  In  running  along  shore  for 
the  River  Volta,  you  will  soon  know  when  you  are  abreast  of  it,  as  the  water 
changes  suddenly  to  a  dark  olive  colour ;  regular  soundings  all  the  way,  and 
the  current  setting  strong  round  Cape  St.  Paul.  About  Cape  St  Paid  the 
land  is  very  low,  and  you  will  not  see  it  more  than  12  miles  off;  it  is  covered 
with  trees. 

Rio  VoUa  received  that  name  frtun  the  Portuguese,  on  account  of  the  velo- 
city of  its  stream.  It  pours  forth  such  a  quantity  of  fresh  water,  that  its 
quality  is  not  altered  at  a  great  distance  in  the  sea;  and  the  colour,  as  well  as 
the  taste,  differing  from  the  common  sea  water,  indicates  with  certainty  the 
velocity  of  the  river. 

The  River  Volta  is  said  to  come  from  a  long  distanoe  in  the  interior,  and 
separating  the  great  kingdoms  of  Ashanti  and  Dahomey,  passes  near  the  base 

•  For  the  dMcription  of  a  trip  along  the  shore  from  Accra  to  the  River  Volta,  bj  Capt. 
B.  F.  Barton,  see  '*  Ocean  Highways,"  February,  1874,  p.  464  et  seq. 
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wiMPii  jraiiiljr  Jilimrfit  oeeapitt  libe  aiifc  of  the  mdu  Oo  the  cuton 
Imlc,  ihovl  m  aife  Nortk  of  the  evtmee  poiaim,  then  »  a  dark  grotc,  wUdi 
nak^  lito  a  birfhrarilwid ;  si  3  aaks  to  the  cagtvifd  oT  thk  grawdw»h 
wmoHhm  m  the  lona  «#  a  couoa  Ul,  Mid  on  the  wmIhb  sde  of  iha  mw  dMm 
i9elhi«eolhcrhig^gniif«%lhatreoitD  the  naaiadiale  aafhbovrhotid  of  Yoln 
Bmr  atlaiaiiig  m  mwiT  haght. 

Tk0  3mr  tewnegm  nmml  iaaieai-fsrcle  hdm  the ooifet  o£  the  nver*  froB 
Doihgr  Poiat  to  Seadf  Ui^  which  a^ouMi  the  ehoie  1  mOe  8LE.  of  fiidio#i 
Poiat,bvltheiaifflnitiifciiaaIljt«Kiheev7fiQrbaBlatoGrom.  OoanndK 
C2kmr,R,K^iBl86a.ooMdth6liariaaflBea  tteaai^ciea  the  least  vaia 
beb^  12  ILp  with  deep  water  iaade,  bat  m  a  ruk  9  It  only  caa  be  emied 

The berihoold opiy be ettcai|ited ott Ae iood ;  tai.  m  oedcr  to  hriag  the 
•ea  aH,  it  ie  reeaanaended,  when  in  6  ^thorns,  9  ^dee  Soath  horn  the  eestre 
of  the  ber,  to  Kteer  North  eero»  the  ber  uatil  Riehard^e  Poiat  cones  oa  witb 
the  eaelern  part  of  the  high  trees  on  Keaaady  faJsuds,  bearing  N.N.W^  when 
a  mid-ehennel  coane  laaj  be  steered  between  the  entiaiice  peinAs^  and  to  e 
berth  in  15  ft.  North  of  the  low  spit  of  Dolby  Point. 

In  June,  ISSl,  the  rtTer  entered  the  sea  through  two  ehsmiehi,  oaa  on  eseh 
«de  of  Somdjf  Ulamd^  on  which  i tand  two  or  three  beneoas.  The  wusleia 
eotrioee  admits  vessds  drawing  9  ft.,  bat  the  bar  is  coMtently  shiltiti^  :  the 
esslem  entrance  ia  nselesi,  being  cncoaibered  with  Mwdbsaks. — Lieui,  M,  M. 

The  rirer  is  DSTigable  for  boats  to  Hedica^  a  dislaaae  of  50  miles  from  the 
entrance ;  here  the  river  is  obstructed  by  rapids.  Tessels  drawing  5  It  caa 
reach  Adda.  Captain  Croft  saw,  in  1873*  canoes  arriTing  and  departing  frota 
Medina  with  palm  oiL  A  Tery  large  and  important  trade  has  lately  aprnx^ 
up  on  this  riTcr. 

It  is  high  water,  on  ftill  and  change,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Yolta,  at  4^  3<F* ; 
springs  nae  3  It,  but  the  range  of  the  tide  is  affected  by  the  height  of  the  rirer 
%Tet 

In  December,  IS72,  Captain  James  A*  Qroft  ascended  the  Volts,  and  obtained 
»ome  palm  oil.  He  says : — **  The  country  generally  is  mountainous^  and  ex- 
cecdbgly  fertile.  At  Akrapong  the  missionaries  cultirate  cofee.  Cotton  grows 
freely  on  the  bank  of  the  river  in  the  Crepee  country.  The  temperature  I 
found  to  be  a  mean  of  about  87%  with  a  diurnal  range  of  25 — from  75®  at 
night  to  100^  during  two  or  three  hours  in  the  aitemoon.  The  ctirfMte,  proved 
by  sad  experience  to  be  so  fatal  to  Europeans  in  the  immediate  coast,  I  found 
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o  unprove  from  point  to  point  as  I  ascended  the  riyer.  The  habits  of  the  people 
were  peaceful  and  industrious."* 

In  1875  M.  Bonnat  ascended  the  riyer  to  a  great  distance,  trayelling  as  far 
as  the  large  city  of  Salaga.  He  subsequently  ascended  the  riyer  in  his  own 
boats,  as  fSar  as  Yegiy,  about  22  miles  from  Salaga,  and  30  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  where  he  established  a  factory.  He  says  that  the  Volta  is 
as  wide  and  as  deep  there  as  at  Medica.  There  are  many  rapids  and  cataracts, 
but  during  the  rains  in  September  and  October  the  river  is  said  to  rise  50  ft. 
at  Medica,  when  steamers  could  then  ascend  without  encountering  any  obstacle. 
— Geographical  Magazine^  November  IS7 6,  page  290. 

Atakn,  or  At-Akkoo^  8  miles  eastward  of  the  Volta,  was  formerly  a  small 
fort  belonging  to  the  Danes,  who  claimed  the  intermediate  territory  between 
this  and  the  Fort  of  Quitta,  30  miles  to  the  eastward.  On  their  establish- 
ments at  these  places  being  broken  up,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  natives, 
and  subsequently  was  occupied  by  a  Spaniard  of  the  name  of  Mannea,  as  a 
dep6t  for  slaves.  The  surf  here  is  generally  so  bad  as  to  make  landing  highly 
dangerous. 

CAPE  ST.  PAUL.— From  the  Rio  Volta  the  distance  to  Cape  St.  Fknl 
(Wyee)  is  17  miles  E.  f  S.  The  coast  between  is  low  and  broken,  and  the 
point  is  covered  with  trees,  as  already  noticed. 


Revabks  upon  the  Appbabakce  ov  the  Laitd  vsox  Cafe  Tsmn 
Points  to  Cape  St.  Paul.    Bt  Captain  B.  Waxtohope,  R.N* 

To  the  eastward  of  Fort  Boutry  the  Fort  ofSeeondet  is  seen.  Its  appearance 
from  the  sea  is  that  of  considerable  strength  ;  it  stands  close  to  the  water,  bnilt 
upon  a  bank  of  horizon  tally-stratified  sandstone,  of  a  reddish  colour,  surrounded 
on  all  sides,  except  that  of  the  sea,  by  thick  wood.  A  narrow  sandy  beach 
stretches  to  the  East  and  West  of  it.  The  bare  rock  again  appears  at  the  ter- 
mination of  the  beach  to  the  eastward,  and  is  seen  in  several  places  within  8  or 
1 0  miles  from  the  fort,  in  this  direction,  and  then  a  densely  wooded  coast. 

The  next  fort  is  the  Dutch  Fort  of  St.  Sebastian  at  Chama  or  Asiina. 
This  is  a  large  white  fort,  surrounded  by  natives'  huts,  having  a  long  narrow 
slip  of  white  sandy  beach  to  the  West  of  it.  The  beach  is  broken  to  the 
eastward  for  about  3  miles,  by  the  wood  extending  to  the  water's  edge ;  when 
again  a  long  narrow  beach  continues  for  8  or  10  miles,  and  the  red  cliff  is  seen, 
bare  of  vegetation  in  several  places.  The  land  is  not  high,  but  entirely  covered 
with  low  wood. 

The  next  fort  is  the  Fort  of  Cotntnenda^  or  rather  the  two  forts.  They  may 
be  seen  at  the  same  time  with  Chama.  One  of  the  forts,  of  a  dark  grey  stone, 
a  square  building,  seemed  to  be  in  tolerable  repair ;  the  other,  about  a  mile  to 


*  For  full  particnUra  of  thii  interesting  Journey,  tee  the  Prooeedingi  of  the  Boyal  Geo- 

graphical  Society,  No.  II,  1874. 
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tbe  6a«tward»  was  a  complete  ruin*    A  number  of  natiye  huti  were  »eea  i 
the  forts,  and  a  great  number  of  canoes  were  hauled  up  on  the  beach. 

From  tlience  to  the  eastward,  the  two  large  and  magnificent-looking  forta 
(Dutch)  of  St*  GooTjfi  del  Mina,  or  Elmina,  make  their  appearance,  as 
newly  whitewashed,  and  are  of  a  dazzling  white*  On  approaching  them  we 
observed,  about  half  a  mile  apart,  two  other  small  forta ;  the  one  to  the  west- 
ward being  round,  and  the  other  square.  The  western  large  fort  is  situated 
upon  a  rising  rocky  ground^  about  70  ft,  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  eastern 
IftTge  fort  stands  on  the  beach,  in  the  middle  of  a  considerable-sized  village. 
Some  of  the  houses  are  of  stone^  but  it  chiefly  consists  of  misernble-lookingi 
huts.  To  the  eastward  of  Elmina^  the  same  low,  undulating,  wooded  line 
coast  atretched  along,  with  a  narrow  strip  of  sandy  beach. 

Soon  after  Elmina  is  clearly  made  out,  the  round  Fort  William,  of  Oap9^ 
Coast  Castle,  is  seen  ri^inf^  magnificently  from  the  sea ;  it  is  built  upon  rising 
ground  to  the  rear  of  the  castle,  and  is  the  first  object  which  is  seen*  On 
npproaching,  the  handsome  and  extensive  castle  of  Cape  Coast  is  clearly  seen  ; 
and,  on  landing,  the  interior  does  not  disappoint  expectation,  as  the  whole 
the  buildings  are  in  admirable  repair.  A  few  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Ca| 
Coast  Castle  the  ruined  English  fort  of  Moree  is  seen.  The  mud  huts  of  th»| 
natives  still  surround  the  square  brown  ruin.  Btill  fartber  to  the  eastward  the 
small  Fort  of  Anamaboe  is  seen.  The  appearance  of  the  coast  is  similar  to  what 
we  have  already  passed,  viz.,  a  narrow  sandy  beach,  rocky  in  some  places^  and 
low  undulating  hills,  covered  with  low  underwood,  behind. 

A  few  miles  to  the  eastward  is  the  ruined,  square,  and  brown  fort  of  Cor- 
mantine,  situated  on  a  pretty  rocky  green  hill,  close  to  the  sea*  The  natives' 
huts  extend  to  the  westward  of  the  fort,  and  to  the  eastward  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  coast  as  that  above  mentioned.  At  17  miles  eastward  of  Cormanline, 
Tuntumquerry  PoirU  is  seen ;  it  is  low  and  rocky.  There  is  a  reef  of  rocks 
lying  about  a  mile  to  the  N.E»,  on  which  the  sea  was  breaking  when  we  passed 
it.  On  first  seeing  the  point,  one  fort  only  is  observed;  on  approaching, 
another  square  brown  fort,  nearly  joining  the  farmer,  is  seen ;  und  the  law 
land  becomes  visible  beyond  the  Devirs  Hill,  which  is  the  highest  hill  on  the 
coast  between  Cape  ITiree  Points  and  Accra. 

WTien  abreast  of  Tantumquerry  Point,  tbe  Fort  of  Apam  is  seen  to  the  left 
of  Devil's  Hill ;  a  brown  ruin  of  considerable  size,  A  large  native  Tillage 
surrounds  it,  except  to  seaward.  Along  this  whole  line  of  coast  (for  we  have 
run  it  down  within  from  4  to  6  miles)  there  are  native  villages  to  be  seen  at 
intervals,  consisting  of  thatched  mud  huts.  The  next  fort  is  that  of  Winnebah, 
now  in  ruins.  When  abreast  of  this  you  can  just  see  Tantumquerry  Point, 
and  the  fort  to  the  westward,  and  Barracoe  Poini  to  the  eastward.  Winnebab 
Btaods  upon  a  low  line  of  hills,  having  nothing  particular  to  mark  it,  except  a 
whitewashed  thatched  house  of  considerable  size  on  the  beach,  and  the  ruina 
of  a  fort  a  little  to  the  left.     There  is  higb  land  in  the  distance. 

The  next  point  is  Barracoe  Point,  with  a  very  remarkable  palm  tree  upon  it ; 
i^aiid  to  the  eastward  of  it,  considerably  higher  than  the  low  land,  the  peculiarly- 
'•ibaped  double  hill,  called  the  Paps,  is  seen  in  the  distance.  This  and  the  palm 
tree  point  out  its  situation  very  distinctly*  On  nearing  tbe  point,  the  fort  and 
flagstaff,  and  native  village  are  seen,  and  the  distant  coast  beyond,  terminating 
in  a  very  low  point. 
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On  rounding  Barracoe  Point,  the  Paps  are  much  more  distinctly  seen,  being 
much  nearer ;  and  the  remarkable  hill  called  the  C00IC9  Loaf,  a  conspicuous 
round  hill,  is  close  to  the  sea. 

AccsA. — ^The  land  to  the  West  of  the  Cook's  Loaf  appears  very  low,  and 
to  run  out  to  a  very  low  point,  having  still  the  very  narrow  strip  of  sandy 
beach ;  and  on  the  point  the  three  white  forts  of  Accra  are  seen ;  and  a 
fourth,  the  Danish,  8  miles  to  the  eastward.  The  English  and  Dutch  are 
within  a  mile  of  each  other ;  so  that  the  coast  about  Accra  is  particularly 
well  marked. 

We  sailed  firom  this  on  the  I7ih  November,  and  on  the  18th  hauled  in  for 
the  land,  and  found  ourselves  in  the  morning  abreast  of  Ningo,  a  Danish  fort. 
It  is  a  good-looking  whitewashed  fort,  apparently  in  good  repair.  About 
7  miles  off  shore,  the  water  shoalens  to  7  and  6  fathoms ;  a  little  further 
out,  12, 13,  and  14  fathoms;  and  all  the  land  seen  to  the  eastward  appears 
very  low  indeed. 

The  marks  for  Ningo  in  the  Sailing  Directory  are  some  hillocks  to  the 
eastward,  and  the  high  conical  mountain  of  Ningo  Grande  inland ;  the  hil- 
locks I  could  not  make  out  clearly.  When  abreast  of  Ningo,  a  small  fort  is 
seen  to  the  westward,  which  is,  I  suppose,  the  fort  of  Pram  P^m.  There  is 
the  same  narrow  line  of  sandy  beach,  as  we  have  observed  all  along,  to  the 
eastward  of  Pram  Pram  still.  Another  white  house  or  fort  may  be  seen  when 
abreast  of  Ningo.  To  the  eastward,  the  tops  of  trees  only  are  to  be  seen,  the 
land  being  so  low.  Six  and  seven  miles  from  the  shore,  the  soundings  along 
the  coast  are  11  to  18  and  14  fathoms,  coarse  sand,  and  in  some  places  rocky 
bottom. 

A  great  quantity  of  seaweed  was  seen  to  the  eastward  of  Ningo ;  the  first 
we  met  with  on  the  coast.  Abeam  of  us,  about  1  p.m.,  some  miles  to  the 
eastward  of  Ningo,  observed  a  flagstaff,  and  two  large  thatched  houses ;  a 
number  of  naked  negroes ;  and  on  the  beach  was  a  great  deal  of  surf.  The 
wood  on  the  coast  here  consists  chiefly  of  a  peculiar  kind  of  palm,  the  stem 
similar  to  the  cocoa-nut  tree,  but  the  upper  part  more  bushy,  and  similar  in 
appearance  to  the  silver  tree  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

At  3  p.m.,  November  18th,  saw  the  month  of  the  River  Volta,  bearing 
N.N.W.  It  is  on  this  bearing  alone  upon  which  it  can  be  seen.  The  two 
bluff  heads  at  the  entrance  appear  very  bold,  and  make  the  mouth  of  the  river 
very  obvious.  In  standing  along  to  the  eastward,  the  entrance  was  not  seen 
above  five  minutes,  as  it  was  soon  shut  in  by  the  eastern  bluff. 

The  whole  coast  to  the  eastward  of  the  Volta,  to  Cape  St.  Paul,  is  very 
low  ;  nothing  but  trees  are  seen.  In  9^  fothoms  off  the  cape  this  is  its  ap- 
pearance ;  nor  could  the  cape  itself  be  made  out,  except  from  the  trending 
away  of  ihe  land  to  the  northward. 


v.— THE  BIGHT  OF  BENIN,  FROM  CAPE  ST.  PAUL  TO  TERRA 

FORMOSA. 

The  western  pomt  of  the  bight,  Cape  St.  Fliul,  has  been  before  noticed ;  its 
eastern  extremity  hu  been  ci^ed  Cof  Fvrmow.    In  both  cases  the  appeUa* 
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tive  Cap€  Bat  been  most  improperly  applied  ;  for  these  extremitiett  as  weD  m 
the  intermediate  coairt,  are  very  low.  It  has,  moreoTer,  been  determined  by 
iurvey,  that  on  the  eastern  side  there  is  not  even  a  projecting  point  to  which 
the  characteristic  of  Point  can  apply.  This  is  the  reason  why  diffewynt  ppott 
of  land  have  been  from  time  to  time  assumed  as  the  Vapt^  and  misrepreKated 
accordingly* 

The  whole  of  the  coast,  between  the  Rivers  Benin  and  Old  Calabar,  is  rery 
low*  and  almost  imiformly  level  land;  the  only  visible  inequalities  being 
caused  by  the  growth  of  the  trees,  which  in  many  places  spring  up  ont  of  a 
swamp ;  the  land  being  overflowed  at  high  water*  in  some  parts,  for  milea. 
Near  the  sea  coast  are  numerous  creeks,  navigable  by  large  canoes^  and  Ibrm* 
tug  a  communication  between  the  above  rivers,  and  it  is  said,  even  fts  &r  as 
Lftgoa  and  Whydah, 

Wc  make  the  following  extracts  from  a  paper  read  by  A,  Swanay,  Eaq., 
before  the  Society  of  Arts,  April  17th,  1874  : — •*  Eastward  of  the  British 
settlements  we  have,  or  had,  factories  at  Quittah,  Porto  Seguro,  A^hwer* 
Little  Popo,  Grand  Popo,  and  \Vhydah,  each  of  these  places  being  politically 
independent  of  the  others.  Quittah  formerly  belonged  to  Denmark,  and  wms 
ceded  to  the  British  in  1850 ;  but  it  has  not  since  been  occupied  by  an  Eng- 
lish officer,  and  we  have  paid  a  small  export  duty  to  the  native  chiefe  for  pro- 
tection. The  great  drawback  to  trade  at  all  these  places,  except  WhydaK,  ii 
the  inveterate  dishonesty  of  the  natives. 

**  In  the  event  of  shipwreck  on  the  slave  coast,  the  stranded  Tesa^  is 
plundered  of  ever5*thing  moveable,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Bmtinck^  lost  at 
Grand  Popo,  on  the  24th  May,  1872.  She  had  goods  on  board  of  the  ralue 
of  £13,000  ;  the  whole  were  landed  and  taken  away  in  broad  daylight  by  the 
natives. 

**  The  reaources  of  Dahomey  are  very  great ;  the  country  is  covered  with 
the  oil-palm,  and  if  the  slave  labour,  formerly  exported,  but  even  now  very 
considerable,  were  employed  in  developing  these  resources,  the  Dahotnana 
might  become  the  greatest  commercial  nation  in  West  Africa.  But  a  great 
change  in  the  government  of  the  country  must  be  effected  before  such  a  desirable 
result  can  be  attained.  As  long  as  the  persons  and  property  of  all  Dahomans 
are  at  the  mercy  of  the  ruler,  it  is  not  politic,  it  is  not  even  safe,  to  acquire 
wealth,  and  tliiis  attract  the  covetous  desires  of  the  king.*' 

CAPE  ST.  PAUL,  as  before  stated,  is  not  to  be  distinguished,  except  by 
the  changes  in  the  direction  of  the  coast,  which  graduaUy  tren(^  round  to 
N.N.E.  On  the  South  end  of  this  low  land,  about  6  miles  eastward  of 
Atakoo,  are  two  palm  trees.  All  this  part  of  the  coast  is  merely  a  sandj 
beach  of  varying  breadth,  between  the  sea  and  the  extensive  line  of  lagoons 
which  serve  as  a  means  of  intercommunication  between  the  towns  on  the 
coast.  Wi/eet  or  Atcey^  once  a  slave  factory,  is  on  the  eastern  part  of  the 
projection,  at  3^  miles  E.N.E.  from  the  two  palms;  and  at  2  miles  north* 
eastward  of  this  is  Tehtcy^  where  is  a  conspicuous  clump  of  trees,  Wyee 
may  be  recognised  by  a  cluster  of  trees,  huts,  and  a  flagstaflf,  and  plenty  of 
stock  may  be  obtained  here.  Vessels  can  anchor  off  this  village  in  any  oon- 
venient  depth, 

JELLA  COFFEE,  or  Jelln  Kofi,  1  mile  northward  of  Tebwy,  was  an  insig- 
nitivunl  place  till  it  was  made  a  calling  station  for  the  African  Mail  Company's 
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steamers.  Its  importance  has  increased  from  this.  There  is  little  in  the  spot 
itself  to  distinguish  it,  the  land  being  covered  with  low  trees  and  brushwood. 
Provisions  and  live  stock  of  all  kinds  are  abundant  at  Jella  Coffee,  and  from 
the  merchants'  factories  it  is  probable  that  many  supplies  could  be  obtained. 

When  made  from  the  eastward,  Jella  Coffee  appears  as  several  islands,  the 
western  of  them  being  a  clump  of  trees  among  which  the  huts  and  houses  are 
built.  When  approached  from  the  westward,  the  first  white  house  seen,  after 
rounding  Cape  St.  Paul,  will  indicate  the  place  off  which  to  anchor.  A  large 
vessel  might  anchor  in  6f  fathoms,  sand,  with  Quitta  Fort  bearing  N.  i-  E., 
and  Jella  Coffee  flagstaff  bearing  W.N.W.  At  night  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  mistake  the  lights  in  two  or  three  houses  a  mile  northward  of  Jella 
Coffee  for  those  of  the  village. 

QVITTA.— The  town  and  former  Danish  fort  of  Quitta,  2^  miles  N.N.E.  of 
Jella  Coffee,  may  be  known  hj  its  white  fort  and  factories,  and  clumps  of  trees. 
The  land  between  is  low  and  marshy,  almost  even  with  the  surfiEtce  of  the  sea. 
At  2  miles  southward  of  the  fort  are  two  white  houses,  and  a  flagstaff^  the 
station  of  the  naval  contractor.  The  fort  is  included  in  an  independent  State 
of  Eerrapay,  called  Agwoona,  which  extends  thence  along  the  coast  to  the 
Volta.  There  are  six  towns*  between,  the  principal  of  which  is  Agwoona, 
and  the  caboceer  of  this  place  is  supreme  over  the  others,  but  not  absolute. 

Plenty  of  stock,  &c.,  can  be  obtained  at  Quitta ;  and  there  is  good  anchorage 
in  7  fathoms,  fine  sand,  half  a  mile  from  shore,  or  in  10  fathoms,  with  the  fort 
bearing  N.W.  distant  2  miles. 

Between  Quitta  and  Popo  are  four  Eerrapay  towns,  governed  by  caboceers, 
independent  of  each  other,  as  well  as  of  Agwoona.  From  Quitta  to  Acquijah, 
the  distance  to  the  N.E.  is  nearly  3  miles ;  and  from  thence  it  is  5^  miles  to 
Elmina  Chica,  where  there  is  a  white  factory.  At  5  and  8  miles  respectively 
eastward  of  Elmina  Chica  are  the  villages  of  Adaffi  and  Flohow  or  Porourah, 
with  some  white  houses.  The  coast  is  low,  flat,  and  wooded  all  the  way.  For 
18  miles  East  of  Flohow  the  coast  is  a  range  of  bushy  sandhills,  with  tall  trees 
at  intervals.  Oomalouta  or  Porto  Seguro,  21  miles  eastward  of  Flohow,  has 
a  white  factory,  and  a  red-roofed  building  with  a  flagstaff.  Sheep,  &c.,  may 
be  obtained  at  these  villages. 

Before  reaching  Little  Popo,  3^  miles  eastward  of  Porto  Seguro,  the  eoast 
loses  its  aridity  and  becomes  green  and  wooded  at  the  village  of  Fish  Town, 
but,  after  passing  this,  it  again  becomes  the  barren  sand,  bare  of  vegetation, 
except  a  few  stunted  trees ;  and  before  seeing  Little  Popo  it  becomes  entirely 
bare  of  vegetation.  The  mass  of  blackish  houses  at  the  latter  place,  therefore, 
are  very  plainly  to  be  seen ;  a  few  palm  trees  only  are  to  be  seen  near  it. 

POPO.— From  Quitta  to  Little  Popo,  40  miles  E.  }  N.,  the  coast,  rounding 
regularly,  forms  a  bight,  in  which  from  12  to  15  fiithoms  may  be  found  at  6 
miles  from  the  shore. 


•  <'  The  Spanish  and  Portogaese  names  of  the  placet  on  this  ooait,  are  the  remnants  of 
the  former  extensive  slave  trade  carried  on  hy  these  nations,  and  are  often  confounded 
with  the  native  names.  Thus  the  names  of  Padiena,  Mina  Chica,  Cogmoa,  Port  Seguro, 
are  confused  with  those  of  Dumflou,  Paurey,  Guiglion,  and  merely  designate  half  a  dosen 
unimportant  villagfs  lying  between  Quitu  and  ths  larg«  villa^  of  littls  Fopoe."— 
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Little  Popo  was  one  of  the  meet  extensive  ilaye  factories  on  the  Goasl ;  tl  ii 
close  to  the  water  iide*  and  bos  a  ver^^  bad  beach  to  land  on.  The  Ditirk 
oiM^  had  a  factory  here,  bat  no  sort  of  fortifi cation.  A  little  river*  the  mwiSk 
of  which  in  choked  up  with  mud,  runs  by  the  town«  within  the  beaich :  but 
fresh  water  is  not  to  be  got  off  without  great  dilBcuItj.  You  may  anchor, 
with  the  town  bearing  North,  in  S  or  9  fathoms,  sand. 

Little  Fopo  presents  an  imposing  front  of  white  beach  mtOTAetUK9  wai 
signal  polce,  which  display  the  British  ensign  at  three  pasitionA,  and  €tie  ^ 
which  marks  the  residence  of  the  native  chief,  from  whom  eaooei  may  be 
hired  and  stock  purchased.  There  is  a  missionary  station  here,  aa  also  st 
Aghwey,  Great  Popo,  and  Whydah.     The  mail  packets  caU  here. 

A  lagoon^  navigable  for  canoes,  extends  parallel  with  the  whole  of  the  ooiit 
of  Benin.  It  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  tongue  of  sandy  land  of  meiy 
Tarmble  breadth,  and  consisting  sometimes  of  pure  sand.  At  Little  Popo  tlitf 
sandy  neck  is  not  more  than  2  cables-  lengths  wide ;  the  natire  village  is 
built  on  it ;  and  the  European  factories  are  erected  nn  the  opposite  side  of  ths 
lagoon.  Their  white  waUs  are  not  visible  till  the  meridian  of  the  village  ii 
passed^  and  then  they  appear  as  if  connected  with  the  native  hatiaes.  The 
bar  of  the  beach  is  more  accessible  at  Little  Popo  than  elsewhere,  by 
of  the  country  canoes. 
■  Aghwey, — At  4  miles  E.  }  S.  of  Little  Popo  is  another  group  of  store  - 
'  houses^  where  our  flog  is  displayed,  and  an  agent  of  Messrs.  IlnttoQ  super- 
intends the  collection  of  palm  oil  and  ivor^%  as  well  as  the  introd action  of  our 
manufiietared  goods.  The  place  is  called  Aghwey,  and,  like  Little  Popo,  was 
classed  as  a  flbre  station.  Two  branchless,  withered  tre««,  lie  a  little  to  the 
eastward  of  the  town.  H.M.S.  Danae  anchored  in  10^  fiithoms,  2  miles  off 
Aghwcy,  with  LiUle  Popo  bearing  N.W.  i  W,,  and  Aghwey  N.N.R  Tli«ft 
are  two  conspicuous  factories  at  Bae^  %i  miles  E.  f  8.  of  Aghwey. 

Great  Popo. — Between  Little  Popo  and  Great  Popo,  14  miles  to  the  east- 
ward, the  coast  is  low  and  swampy,  dottf*d  here  and  there  with  trees.  The 
town  of  Great  Popo  lies  at  the  back  of  the  sand  ridge  (which  is  ocoaaioiiany 
broken  through  by  the  lagoon  at  Great  Popo),  and  cannot  he  seen  from  the 
offing.  It  was  formerly  used  as  a  slave  station.  The  position  of  this 
place  may  be  known  by  the  white  houses  which  lie  along  the  beach,  and  a 
remarkable  clump  of  trees  4  miles  to  the  eastward. 

WHYDAH.— The  Hu-ta,  or  Sea-beach  of  the  "  Liverpool  of  Dahomey,"  12^ 
miles  E.  i  S.  of  Great  Popo,  is  a  sand-bank,  rising  some  20  ft.  above  the  sea- 
level^  and  bright  with  the  usual  salsolaeeous  plants.  There  are  no  dwellitig- 
houses,  nor  do  the  white  merchants  of  the  upper  town  often  8leep  here. 
Several  establishments  of  mat  roofs  and  mud  walb  (the  French  being  incom- 
parably the  best)  serve  for  the  storing  of  cargo,  and  for  the  transactioii  of 
business  during  the  day.  The  mail  steamers  call  here.  There  are  usually 
three  to  four  ships  rolling  in  the  roads,  and  the  more  sanguine  declare  that 
the  great  slave  port  might,  if  she  please,  export  10,000  tons  of  palm  oil 
(£840,000)  per  annum**  There  is  anchorage  in  7  fathoms,  taad,  1  mile 
off  shore,  with  the  highest  storehouse  bearing  North. 

Whydah  itself  is  from  2 J  to  S  miles  distant  from  the  beach  ;  the  road  to  it 
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10  across  the  West  lagoon,  300  yards  broad,  and  salt  only  when  the  sea  flows 
into  it  at  high  water.  Fish  and  oysters  are  excellent,  and  supplies  of  live 
stock,  &c.,  may  be  obtained.  A  detestable  road  oyer  swamp  sand  brings  you 
to  the  town  of  Whydah,  which  is  about  2  miles  long  by  half  a  mile  broad, 
and  has  been  said  to  contain  30,000  people,  but  probably  has  about  12,000. 
It  has  four  European  forts — French,  Brasilian,  English,  and  Portuguese,  in 
the  order  of  seniority.  "  Factory"  or  school  would  be  a  better  term  for  them 
than  fort.  The  place  is  gr^hically  described  by  Capt.  Burton  in  his  work 
quoted  on  the  previous  page. 

The  dollar  is  the  nominal  currency  hereabout,  but  cowries  are  in  more 
direct  use.  The  ounce  and  ackie  system  still  prevails,  as  well,  and  requires 
nearly  the  same  assortment  of  goods  as  to  windward ;  but  the  trade  is  trans- 
acted on  shore.* 

"  Heavy  port  charges  are  levied  on  every  ship  anchoring  and  landing  goods 
at  Whydah  ;  they  amount  to  about  £45  on  each  two-masted  vessel,  a  three- 
masted  vessel  paying  much  more,  consequently  a  barque  of  250  tons  would 
pay  more  than  a  brig  of  300  tons ;  but  these  charges  are  in  lieu  of  duties 
on  goods.  This  system  prevents  anything  like  a  small  trade  being  trans- 
acted from  a  trading  vessel,  as  the  percentage  would  be  too  heavy."— 
A,  Swanzy,  Esq. 

AGBOME,  or  Abomey,  the  ci^ital  of  Dahomey,  is  about  62  miles,  march- 
ing distance,  from  the  roads  of  Whydah,  and  1,065  ft.  above  the  sea.  Its 
barbarous  monarch  reigned  supreme  over  the  surrounding  region,  and  his 
annual  **  custom "  was  represented  to  the  world  as  being  accompanied  with 
most  barbarous  slaughter  of  human  victims ;  the  number  of  which  it  is 
likely  were  greatly  exaggerated.  It  was  the  object  of  Captain  Burton's  mis- 
sion to  King  Gelele,  in  December,  1863,  to  endeavour  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
sacrifice  of  human  life,  and  also  to  the  slave  trade.  His  well-known  work 
before  alluded  to,  gives  by  far  the  best  description  of  the  region  and  its  in- 
habitants. 

At  7  miles  westward  of  Whydah  Boad  lies,  on  the  flat  shore,  a  remarkable 
hillock,  called  Mount  Pulloy  or  Palaver  ;  and  3  miles  westward  from  it  you 
perceive  three  or  four  groves  of  trees,  the  westernmost  of  which  is  the  largest. 
In  the  middle  of  these  groves  stands  one  tree,  of  a  prodigious  height,  appear- 
ing at  a  distance  like  a  tower.  There  stand  also,  about  3  miles  westward  of 
Whydah,  close  to  the  sea  side,  two  trees,  with  great  round  tops,  which  are 
called  the  Two  Brothers.  These  trees  serve  as  a  good  leading  mark  for  the 
town,  off  which  there  is  a  convenient  roadstead  in  8  and  7  fathoms,  muddy 
bottom,  2^  miles  from  shore,  with  the  town  N.  by  E.  and  the  Brothers  N.N.E. 
No  ship's  boat  can  land  here. 

To  the  eastward  from  hence  stands  a  thin  wood,  which  extends  along  shore 
to  a  great  distance.  After  leaving  Whydah  you  must,  to  make  out  the  pokits 
connected  with  the  villages,  keep  very  close  in-shore.  Some  of  these  villages 
are  very  considerable,  and  are  more  or  less  embosomed  in  trees. 

The  country  surrounding  Whydah  is  fertile,  open,  and  level,  exhibiting 

•  Se6  Lieut.  Bold,  page  61,  and  Adama,  page  106.  Littla  gold  ii  seen  to  the  eaatward 
of  Accra,  ai  the  country  does  not  produce  it,  and  the  use  of  it  ia  almost  unknown  to  ths 
cuitivea  of  Whydah,  Ardrah,  Lagoa,  and  Benin.»^if«MM. 
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large  MTftnnftt  covered  with  liigh  graaa,  althougli  in  some  psrti  tilucUy  woodd 
with  fine  grown  trees.  Ta  the  North  of  the  town  are  some  well  etildtmled 
Umdip  producing  peas,  calavanciefl,  inai^e,  and  yami. 

In  running  along  the  coast  to  the  eastward  from  Fopo,  in  8  fattwia»^  ^ 
town  may  be  teen  from  the  deck,  by  means  of  a  good  telescope.  «(  abcNii  I 
milM  from  the  beach,  there  being  scarcely  any  wood  to  intereept  tlie  tirw ; 
and  Ihua  you  can  eaaily  gain  the  anchor^e  of  Whydah.^  From  Wbydah  the 
eoiil  traida  E.  by  8.  i  S.,  78  mfle^,  to  La^os, 

At  10  miles  K.  by  8.  of  \\liydah  is  Godcmay  or  /acJhn,  formerly  a  alave 
ttation,  where  no  huts  or  canoes  can  be  seen,  but  the  place  ia  mauled  by  a 
conspicuous  tree,  and  a  solitary  white  house.  A  palm  oil  yeaael  maj  MiDe- 
timea  be  teen  loading  off  Jackin.  Cutanu^  or  Appi^  lies  10  miles  bejood 
JackiHt  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  ejctensire  Ahuanga  Lagoooi  ai»d 
the  sea.  This  place  may  be  known  by  a  cutting  made  through  the  jungle  on 
shore  which  op^^ns  on  the  bearing  N.  by  E.  ^  E.  At  Appi  three  or  Ibor 
Ti»«iicU  arc  generally  loading  palm  oil.     There  are  three  factories  here. 

POETO  HOVOf— At  9  miles  eastward  from  Appi  is  Porto  Noro.  and 

bi*tween  these  places  two  small  villages  may  be  seen.     You  may  azickoir  at  2 

miles  S.  by  W.  of  the  hut  in  7  or  8  fathoms,  black  clay,  with  shells,  or  sand. 

The  town  of  Porto  Novo  is  situated  at  the  eastem  part  of  Porto  Koro  Lagoon, 

UO  miles  E.N.E.  from  the  landing-place  on  the  sea  coaat,  and  50  mllea  to  the 

LWestwnrd  of  Lagos. 

A  single  hut  at  the  high  water-mark,  and  a  grore  of  table*topped  tzves, 
which  appears  through  an  opening  in  the  foreground,  and  lies  a  mile  inland, 
are  the  only  marks  for  thi^  place,  which  was  notorious  for  shipping  slaves,  and 
for  constimtly  having  suspicious  craft,  under  various  colours,  at  anchor. 

BADAGRY.— At  about  18  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Porto  Novo  is  the  roadstead 
of  Badaf/ri/,  The  town  of  this  name,  containing  about  15,000  inhabitaiits,  is 
1  mile  from  the  beach,  ond  situated  on  the  North  bonk  of  the  lake  or  river 
that  runs  parallel  with  the  coast  to  Lagos,  and  is  at  Badagry  about  200  yarda 
broad.    A  shrubbery  intercepts  the  view  of  the  town,  until  the  river  is  very 


*  About  15  mile^  We^i  of  Whydah  is  a  fort  named  Appi  ViiUk  For  the  whole  right 
und  liberty  to  trado  m  pnlm  oil  in  thii  pliice— I  have  bora  loformed,  on  good  authority — 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  celebrated  slave  denlmg^  reffidents  there,  gave  the  the  King  of 
Dahomey  something  near  IQ.OOO  dolUrs  a  year.  That  luch  a  lum  should  be  paid  for  thii 
excliifiive  privilege  ahows  the  ImportaDce  of  the  locality ;  and  the  iniquity  of  the  monopoly 
is  further  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  king  linda  all  his  traders  to  gire  palm  oil  to  this 
man,  and  to  htm  alone,  at  the  price  fixed  on  by  his  majesty. ^JTii^cAffuon. 

t  ThiJ  place,  with  Whydah,  were  the  slave- ex  porting  places  of  Dahomey,  the  king  of 
that  place  having  obtained  great  influence  over  the  rhief  of  Porto  Novo.  This  influence, 
biM^ked  by  the  representatirea  of  some  Braailian  traders,  led  to  much  interferetnee  with 
British  interests,  conlrary  to  treaty,  the  privilege  of  tmding  and  ert?cting  fectoriea  being 
denied  to  them.  This  rose  to  such  a  pitch  in  1860-1,  that  Consul  H.  U.  Foote  dttermined 
to  attack  the  place.  H.M.S.  Brune,  with  seventeen  men,  under  Commodore  Wrati>land, 
with  two  other  vessek,  steamed  up  Badagr><  Cre«k,  February  2l8t,  1861,  and  reaching 
Porto  Novo,  they  were  sharply  attacked  on  the  25th«  hut  the  threatened  pxuushment  wai 
not  then  inflicted. 

In  consequence  of  a  oontinnaitoe  of  aggreasiona,  on  April  26th,  the  place  waa  attacked 
and  burned,  and  it  is  supposed  600  out  of  the  10,000  defenders  were  killed,  the  British  lota 
being  only  one  killed,  snd  five  or  six  wounded.  This  deserved  retribution  had  a  good 
olTect. 
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nearly  approached.  The  anchorage  in  the  road  is  pretty  good,  in  8  fathoms, 
mud  and  shells,  with  the  white  cottage  bearing  N.  by  £.  about  a  mile  dis- 
tant.* The  landing-place  is  rendered  conspicuous  by  a  couple  of  barrel  posts* 
a  store  shed,  a  flagstaff,  a  whitewashed  cottage,  and  an  iron  house.  Mount 
Badagry,  a  clump  of  bushy  trees  to  eastward,  is  also  conspicuous.  ITiere  is  a 
white  trading  agent  at  Badagry,  and  stock  and  refreshments  may  be  obtained. 

The  inland  water  communication^  which  extends  from  Porto  Novo,  and  also 
with  the  W hydah  Lagoon,  still  farther  West,  was  examined  by  Capt.  Glover, 
E.N.,  in  1 858 — 62,  and  his  sketch  survey  first  showed  its  very  peculiar  features. 
It  is  generally  very  narrow,  only  from  one-eighth  to  one-quarter  of  a  mile  in 
breadth,  with  depths  varying  from  20  to  10  ft.,  and  in  some  parts  with  only 
6  ft.  depth.  All  the  villages  and  towns  are  situated  on  the  North  side  of  this 
lagoon  or  river. 

LAGOS. — From  Badagry  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Lagos ^  a  distance  of  3d 
miles  E.  by  S.  J  S.,  the  whole  coast  is  low,  marshy,  and  very  unhealthy.  At 
9  miles  distant  is  Suzu^  formerly  a  slave  station,  which  may  be  known  by  a 
few  huts ;  and  there  are  a  few  other  small  villages  covered  by  palm  trees.  It 
is  bordered  all  along  with  palm  trees,  and  the  landing  is  rendered  dangerous 
by  the  high  surf;  besides  it  is  much  subject  to  heavy  rains  and  tonmdoes. 
These  may  be  foreseen  by  the  great  thunder  and  lightning,  with  the  rising  of 
black  clouds,  which  commonly  precede  them.  Then  it  is  best  to  hand  all  your 
sails,  except  your  foresail,  which  you  may  keep  in  the  brails,  to  command 
your  ship,  and  run  before  the  wind  during  the  tornado,  for  what  you  get  is  to 
windward. 

The  town  of  Lagos  {Eko)y  about*8  miles  North  oi  the  bar,  is  large,  contains 
about  5,000  inhabitants,  and  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce,  both  in  the  in- 
terior and  on  the  coast.  The  island  on  which  it  stands  is  very  low,  being  a 
few  feet  only  above  the  level  of  the  lake  at  high  water ;  it  swsrms  with  water 
rats.  The  necessaries  of  life  are  here  extremely  abundant  and  cheiq>.  At  tiM 
settlement  on  the  western  side  of  Lagos  Island  there  are  numerous  fbctofiea 
and  several  wharves,  affording  facilities  for  loading  and  unloading  cargo. 
There  are  two  colonial,  and  four  merchant  steam  vessels  that  ply  over  the  bar. 


•  Richard  Lander,  in  the  Journal  of  kit  Expedition  to  explore  the  oointe  of  the  Niger, 
has  given  a  pleasant  account  of  his  sojourn  at  Badagry,  where  he  kaded  is  1830.  On  the 
22nd  of  March  he  debarked  from  on  board  the  CfifUvr,  and  having  been  taken  into  a  canoe, 
at  the  edge  of  the  breakers,  it  plied  over  a  tremendona  inrf,  and  was  flnng  with  violence  oa 
the  burcing  sands.  He  was  then  conveyed  by  a  native  canoe  throngh  an  extremely  narrow 
channel,  overhung  with  luxuriant  vegetation,  into  the  Badagry  RiTtr,  which  he  deecribea 
as  a  beautiful  body  of  water,  reeemUing  a  lake  in  minktnre ;  Its  surface  being  imooth  and 
transparent  as  glass,  and  its  picturesque  banks  shaded  by  trees  of  a  lively  veidure.  Landed 
on  the  opposite  side,  where  the  road  lay  over  a  magnificent  plain,  oa  which  deer,  antelopes^ 
and  buffaloes  were  seen.  On  proceeding,  varitos  groopi  of  people  were  pawed,  who  were 
seated  under  the  spreading  branches  of  superb  treea,  vending provieiona  and  ooontry  oloCh. 
The  town  was  exceedingly  pepmlons,  and  pec^e  were  found  vending  a  variety  of  articlas 
at  every  step  of  the  way. 

The  natives  procure  the  necessaries  of  life  chiefly  by  fishing,  and  the  onltlvation  of  the 
yam  and  Indian  com.  Oranges,  liaras,  oocoa<4Mta,  plaaUina,  and  bananas,  are  produced  in 
abundance  in  the  netghbonrfaood. 

8.  A.O.  4 1 
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obtained  by  flata  that  carry  about  4  tons.  In  1880  the  demonetization  of 
foreign  silver  coin  was  decreed,  which  is  now  replaced  by  British  silyer. 

The  EIVEB  LAOOS  and  its  surroundings  were  first  smreyed  by  Lieut 
GloTer,  in  1859.  He  says  that  the  entrance  is  subject  to  continual  changes, 
particularly  during  the  rainy  season. 

The  bar  is  not  always  practicable,  as  the  rollers  firequently  break  and  extend 
to  the  beach,  coyering  the  whole  with  foam.  From  May  to  September  the 
passage  is  intricate  and  curving,  but  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  it  is  generally 
straight.  At  all  times  there  is  a  break  across  the  bar,  worst  during  the  rainy 
season,  when  sometimes  steam  vessels  cannot  cross.  No  vessel  otight  to  draw 
more  than  7  ft.  to  be  of  use  in  carrying  cargo  over.  Less  draught  would  be 
an  advantage,  as  the  bar  is  very  treacherous  in  its  shifting ;  sometimes  it  will, 
in  24  hours,  have  shifted  the  channel  40  or  60  yards.  The  depth  is  also 
variable,  altering  as  much  as  a  foot  in  two  or  three  days.  During  the  year 
the  depth  varies  from  5  to  9  ft.  at  low  water.  Ships  drawing  12  ft.  have  been 
towed  over  the  bar,  but  9  ft.  may  be  considered  the  maximum  draught  No 
vessel  should  attempt  to  cross  without  a  local  pilot,  as  the  chart  cannot  be  of 
any  use,  and  nothing  but  constant  practice  can  insure  safety,  although  the 
channel  is  buoyed,  and  leading  beacons  are  placed  on  shore. 

Light.— A  Jixed  bright  light,  elevated  60  ft,  and  visible  about  8  miles, 
is  shown  from  an  iron  tripod,  65  ft.  high,  and  painted  white,  on  the  eastern 
point  of  the  lagoon  entrance. 

The  Town  is  situated  about  2^  miles  within  the  entrance  on  the  East  side 
at  the  commencement  of  Lagos  Lagoon.  Along  its  S.W.  fieice  are  the  various 
European  factories,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  English  church,  in  lat. 
6**  28'  21"  N.,  long.  3°  26'  60"  E. 

*'  The  town  is  kept  cleaner  than  formerly,  and  in  this  respect  improvement 
is  going  on  steadily.  The  houses  are  hx  superior  to  what  they  were  formerly, 
the  living  is  better,  and  although  the  climate  \a  depressing  and  trying,  and 
cannot  be  termed  healthy,  yet  the  Lagos  of  to-day  is  as  different  and  superior  in 
every  way  to  the  same  place  when  ceded  in  1861  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive  ; 
whilst  as  regards  appearance  it  is  imdoubtedly  the  finest  town  on  the  Gk>ld 
Coast ;  and  with  its  European-looking  houses,  its  fine  Marina,  and  the  river 
alive  with  steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  it  presents  to  the  stranger  the  idea  of 
what  it  is — an  active,  stirring,  business  centre." — LUut.- Governor  OriJUA^ 
1881. 

Anchorage  may  be  had  abreast  of  the  town  in  12  to  20  ft  The  breadth  of 
the  channel  from  point  to  point  is  half  a  mile,  and  through  it  the  lagoon  pours 
out,  about  half  ebb,  such  a  volume  of  surface  scum,  of  a  deep  brown  tint  and 
of  a  sickening  odour,  as  te  spread  over  a  sweep  of  3  miles  from  the  coast  the 
edge  of  which  is  marked  by  a  well-defined  margin  as  it  rolls  forward  on  the 
deep  blue  water  of  the  ofiing. 

Merchant  ships  anchor  in  7^  fathoms  with  the  entrance  of  the  river  open. 
Men-of-war  anchor  in  10  fiithoms,  with  Beach  House  and  the  Government 
fiagstaff  in  line ;  or  a  good  berth  is  in  6  fathoms,  1^  mile  off  shore,  with  the 
East  entrance  point  bearing  N.  by  W. ;  here  a  ship  will  be  out  of  the  stream 
of  the  river,  and  ride  head  on  to  the  heavy  swell  that  always  rolls  into  Lagos 
Roads,  and  renders  it  such  an  uncomfortable,  if  not  dangerous,  anchorage.  The 
prevailing  diseases  are  remittent  fever  and  dysentery. 
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It  is  high  water^  on  full  and  change,  at  Lagos,  at  6^ ;  springs  rise  3  feet- 
Thc  ebb  tide  makei*  down  beneiith  the  gurfiice  for  about  3  hours,  whilst  the 
stream  is  nintiing  strong  into  the  river.  The  flood  makes  up  in  the  same 
manner  to  within  1^  hour  of  high  water,  before  it  becomes  perceptible  on  the 
sur&ce;  then  it  runs  with  great  rapidity,  so  that  a  boat  can  scarcely  pull 
against  it. 

*^  The  current  round  the  coast  in  the  \'icinity  of  Lagos  foDows  the  outlines 
of  that  coast  and  sets  to  the  eastward,  but  it  is  exceedingly  variable  in  its 
itrength.  I  have  found  it  run  at  the  rate  of  70  miles  in  24  hours,  and  I  hare 
found  again  some  dajs  scarcely  any  perceptible  current.  While  at  anchor  in 
Lagos  Hoads,  &om  careful  observation  I  found  its  average  rate  to  be  about  1^ 
knot  per  hour ;  but  two  or  three  days  in  the  month  of  October  I  found  its 
motion  retrograde  to  the  westward ;  ships,  therefore,  should  be  careful  and 
not  over-run  the  port  by  trusting  to  the  uniformity  of  the  current^s  rate.  The 
best  mark  for  making  Lagos  is  the  shipping  at  anchor  in  the  roads,  of  which 
there  are  generally  &om  ten  to  twenty  sail.  There  is  such  a  sameness  all  along 
the  coast  that  no  distinctive  mark  could  be  given  to  go  by.  Much  has  indeed 
been  said  about  the  big  tree  of  Lagos,  and  there  is  certainly  a  large  tree  a  little 
East  of  the  ri^xr  entrance,  but  il  cannot  be  seen  except  &om  the  anchorage. 
On  nearing  the  anchorage,  the  breakers  on  the  sand-banks  which  form  the  bar 
of  the  river  entrance  will  become  yisible,  extending  some  distance  from  the  usual 
coast  line ;  also  the  signal-staff  from  which  the  bar  signals  are  displayed,  aad 
on  the  arrival  of  a  vessel  the  union  jack  is  hoisted  upon  it.** 

**  PiloUi^e  lOtf.  a  foot.  Towage  is  high,  and  the  tariff  varies ;  I  haye  seen 
£20  given,  and  also  £35  for  towage  over  the  bar — the  former  sum  when  all  the 
stcamboatij  were  there,  and  there  was  competition— and  the  latter  when  the 
majority  were  gone  trading  up  the  Niger,  leaving  one  behind,  and  there  was 
a  monopoly ;  vessels  have  fe-equently  to  wait  a  long  time  for  towage,  I  myself 
in  the  Felhamy  waited  35  days  before  it  came  to  my  turn  to  be  towed,  and  even 
then,  beside  papng  £35  beforehand,  I  had  to  beg  most  earnestly  for  the  privi- 
lege of  being  towed  in.  Once  over  the  bar,  there  are  no  dangers  in  the  river, 
for  there  is  from  3  to  4  fathoms  in  the  fairway  channel.  Most  of  the  firms  Uiere 
have  wharves  at  which  vessels  consigned  to  them  lie  free  of  charge, 

*'  The  great  drawback  to  Lagos  is  its  bar.  Seldom  or  never  does  a  vessel 
cross  it  without  striking  heavily  several  times,  and  many  have  been  totally  lost 
on  it.  Moreover,  vessels  cannot  load  full  inside  the  bar,  and  the  lighterage  is 
most  expenbive,  from  8«,  to  12*.  6d.  per  ton. — Extract  from  a  Letter  to  ih$ 
**  Mercantile  Ma^azine^^  May^  1870. 

The  Ikoradu  Lagoon,  corrupted  to  '*  Cradoo  *■  Lake,  is  a  broad  expanse  of 
the  interior  waters  to  the  north-eastward  of  Lagos.  From  that  town  it  stretches 
for  9  miles  to  the  town  of  Ikoradu^  a  place  of  considerable  trade,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Eiver  O^un,  which  inms  to  Abbeokuta,  34  miles  nearly  due  North 


•  SioitALi.— The  following  bw  iignals  (Commercial  Code)  are  ahown  from  a  H&gstnW  on 
th«  Ea0i  ealZMice  point ;— For  bar  boul*^  when  tke  bar  is  nnooth,  flag  S ;  when  rough* 
flag  B*  At  3  hooM  before  high  water,  the  3rd  pendant ;  at  2  houi  a  before,  the  2nd  pendunt; 
at  I  hour  boforo,  tbe  lat  pendant ;  and  at  ki^U  watar  the  f  eadi.nt  will  b«  haid^d  dowBi  and 
iligSor  Bboidted. 
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from  its  mouth.     From  Lagos  it  extends  with  yarjing  breadth  for  35  miles  to 
the  town  of  Epi^  or  EJ^L 

Abbeokuta  is  a  place  of  considerable  reputation.  It  first  excited  attention 
from  the  visit  of  the  Rev.  T.  Freeman,  in  1842,  who  found  there  a  number  of 
liberated  Akoo  slaves,  who  had  emigrated  from  Sierra  Leone,  and  located  them- 
selves in  these  districts,  preferring  to  remain  under  the  protection  of  its  King 
rather  than  reside  in  the  mcnre  dangerous  and  insecure  town  of  Yorruba.  The 
significant  title  of  Understone  has  been  bestowed  on  it  bj  the  natives,  from 
the  circTimstance  of  its  situation  amid  vast  fragments  of  white  granite,  which 
also  lie  scattered  around  its  outskirts  in  isolated  masses. 

It  was  visited  by  Captain  R.  F.  Burton,  H.B.M.  consul,  in  company  with 
Captain  Bedingfield,  B.N.,  in  October  and  November,  1861,  who  came  to  the 
King  on  a  mission,  with  the  object  of  putting  a  stop  to  the  slave  trade,  and 
the  offering  of  human  sacrifices  at  religious  festivals,  as  had  been  assented  to 
by  the  treaties  of  1851.  The  King  accorded  the  new  treaty,  but  broke  it 
immediately  afterwards. 

The  Country  of  the  Jahooij  to  the  northward  of  the  lake,  is  inhabited  by  a 
fine4ooking  people,  "  who  seem  as  if  they  always  came  from  a  land  of  plenty ; 
being  stout,  healthy,  and  full  of  vigour."  They  are  very  industrious,  and 
manufacture  for  sale  an  immense  quantity  of  Guinea  cloths ;  besides  raising 
cattle,  sheep,  poultry,  com,  and  calavancies,  with  which  they  supply  their 
neighbours. 

M.  de  Boiiet-Willaumee  says : — ^The  lake  is  separated  from  the  sea  by  a  low 
marshy  island,  which  extends  from  the  mouth  of  the  Lagos  to  that  of  the 
Formosa  or  Benin.  Several  marshy  inlets,  with  but  very  little  depth,  intersect 
this  extensive  island,  connecting  the  lake  with  the  sea.  The  island  is  called, 
on  the  old  charts,  Curamo,  but  by  the  natives  Ikbekou,  In  the  lake  at  the 
West  end  of  the  island  are  three  islands,  opposite  the  Lagos  entrance,  on  one 
of  which  is  the  town  of  Lagos,  or  £ko  (or  Ichoo). 

From  Lagos  entrance  the  shore  extends  about  63  miles  to  the  eastward,  with 
very  slight  inflections,  and  a  sandy  strand  all  along.  Within  land,  about  3 
miles  from  the  shore,  and  almost  parallel  to  it,  runs  the  river  or  creek,  which, 
from  Benin  River,  enters  Ikoradu  Lake.  It  is  bordered  with  trees  for  about 
54  miles,  or  as  far  as  the  East  end  of  Ikoradu  Lake ;  then  it  appears  naked,  the 
trees  standing  farther  inland,  and  along  the  creek.  These  are  remarkable  by 
being  red- topped ;  and  they  go  no  farther  than  the  sandy  strand,  at  the  end  of 
which  is,  or  was,  a  tall,  spreading,  solitary  tree.  There  you  may  anchor,  at  3 
miles  from  shore,  in  4^,  5,  or  6  fathoms,  muddy  bottom. 

Along  this  coast,  amidst  the  groups  of  trees  which  stand  on  the  shores,  are 
numerous  villages,  of  which  Quotn,  Jacknah,  Palmar  Jaboo  (where  are  three 
remarkable  vistas  through  the  island  of  Curamo),  and  ^(/t,  are  the  principal ; 
tlic  latter  is  larger  than  the  others,  and  points  out  the  limit  of  the  Lagos  colony. 
Here  is  met  with  the  first  indication  of  the  efflux  of  the  gprcat  River  Niger. 
Ike  soundings  from  the  West  up  to  this  point  are  sand ;  beyond  it,  to  the 
southward,  mud,  and  muddy  shallows,  of  3  or  4  fiithoms,  project  2  or  ^^  miles 
from  shore. 

All  this  ooasti  iohospitablt  and  vez;y  little  fref|ueated|  is,  for  the  most  partj 


drowiied  occasionally  by  the  sea,  or  hj  the  heftvy  rains  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember.* 

The  rpgularity  in  the  bank  of  soimdings,  at  30  miles  East  of  Lagos  aad 
South  of  Palma  village,  is  interrupted  bj  a  remarkable  submarine  hmtan 
known  as  Avans  Deep,  in  which  the  depth  of  water  suddenly  increaaea  at  the 
outer  part  from  70  fathoms  to  more  than  200  fiithoms^  and  at  the  inner  part 
from  40  fothoms  to  mor^  than  200  fathoms. 

The  centre  of  this  remiirkublc  Dubmarine  Talley  is  situated  in  lat.  6**  10*  N., 
long.  4^  0'  K.,  at  which  position  the  100-fathoms  margins  of  the  bank  of 
Boundinga  are  8  miles  apart,  and  from  whence  the  deep  water  trends  about 
North  for  10  miles,  the  lOO^fathoms  edge  of  soundings  on  either  side  gradually 
approaching  each  other* 

The  northern  part  of  Avons  Deep  is  about  7  mOes  from  the  shore,  beariag 
S.S.W.  from  the  village  of  Palma. 

There  is  no  overfall,  nor  anything  on  the  surface  to  indicate  the  existence  of 
this  singular  conformation  at  the  bottom  ;  nor  is  there  any  opening  in  the  ad- 
jacent coast,  or  any  apparent  change  in  its  character*  The  prudent  naTigator, 
however,  should  be  upon  his  guard  when  in  its  neighbourhood,  for  if  approach- 
ing the  shore  at  nightfall,  or  in  hazy  weather,  in  dependence  on  the  lead,  and 
intending  to  be  close  in  at  daylight,  he  might  be  fatally  deceived  by  a  oast 
with  no  bottom  in  this  deep,  imagining  his  vessel  outside  the  bank,  instead  of 
within  6  or  7  miles  of  the  beach.  In  some  cases,  however,  this  deep,  like  the 
Bottomless  Pit,  may  be  of  material  service  to  the  seaman  at  night,  by  giving 
him  a  fresh  departure. 

BENIN  or  BIN  I  RIVEE,  or  Rio  Formosa,  shows  like  a  green,  low,  bushy 
Htrand,  in  front  of  a  thick  row  of  trees,  of  regular  height,  and  with  a  few  insu- 
lated huts  or  houses.  The  shore  is  sandy,  and  the  depths  4^  and  5  fiithoms  at 
6  miles  off  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Benin  lltver  is  1}  mile  wide  at  its  entrance  from  the  sea,  and  has  across  it 
a  dangerous  bar  of  mud,  cluj,  and  sand,  extending  out  4  miles  to  seaward,  and 
on  which  there  is  only  a  depth  of  U  ft,  at  low  water.  Vessels  not  drawing 
more  than  7  or  8  ft.  may  generally  pjiss  it  in  safety,  by  taking  the  proper  time 
of  tide,  but  merchant  vessels  usuallv  remain  in  the  outer  road.  At  a  few  miles 
from  the  sea  this  river  is  only  half  a  mile  wide  j  and  at  New  Town,  or  Young 
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•  The  following  note  may,  perbap»|  not  uppcar  improper  in  tlii«  place:— 
From  Sherbro  to  Rio  Formosa,  or  River  Boniti  (which  h  the  part  of  Afrioa  with  which  ■ 
Europeans  are  beat  acquainted],  a  tract  of  1,400  miles  of  B'*a  coast,  there  is  not  one  navi- 
gable river,  bay,  or  barbour,  into  which  a  flhip  can  enter ;  nor  is  there  one  river  or  er^ek 
(the  YoltA  and  Lagos  excepted}  into  which  a  Biiiling  boat  can  advance  10  miles  from  th«  m*  ; 
very  few  ot  tho  creeks  will  even  admit  a  boat;  and  not  one  on  the  Gold  Coftit,  except  mt 
Chama  «iid  Elmina. ;  a  am  all  boat  may  row  up  tho  fgrmnr  about  2  miles,  and  ap  tke  Uttfsr 
nbout  a  quartiT  of  a  mile. 

The  ahores  arc,  almost  in  every  part,  difficult  of  accesa,  from  thoboivT  atirf  which  breaks 
upon  the  beach ;  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  land  anywhere  but  in  a  light  canoCi  and  eriin  in 
that  way  it  is  frequently  impracticable  for  many  days  logethor ;  in  many  partft,  beiideg,  [ 
there  is,  near  tho  chore,  scarcely  water  enough  for  a  canoo ;  and  liie  breaking  of  the  w&yw  ^ 
booomei  there  so  impetuous,  that  aU  communication  between  the  shore  nnd  the  shipping 
ii  frequently  interruptod  for  three  weeks  together^  and  can  seldom  be  effected  with  safety,— 
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Town,  which  is  22  miles  up,  litde  more  than  400  or  500  yards.  Two  branohea 
near  New  Town,  called  Gato  Creek  and  Warree  Creeks  are  nearly  equal  in 
magnitude  to  the  main  trunk ;  one,  running  to  the  N.E.,  communicates  with 
Gato ;  and  the  other  with  the  Riyer  Warree  or  For^ados  and  other  rivers 
forming  a  portion  of  the  delta  of  the  Niger,  and  continues  up  to  the  Niger, 
from  which  it  diverges  a  little  bebw  Eboe.  The  direction  of  the  main  trunk 
is  about  E.N.E. ;  and,  according  to  the  report  of  the  natives,  at  about  50  miles 
up,  it  is  not  navigable  for  vessels  of  50  tons.  The  depth  of  water  in  any  part 
rarely  exceeds  4  fathoms. 

The  leading  mark  across  the  bar  of  this  river  ii  Harrison  House,  easily  re- 
cognized,  being  a  conspicuous  white  house  on  the  western  shore  (the  western 
and  largest  of  four),  just  open  of  the  North  entrance  point  bearing  N.E.  i  £. ; 
this  mark  will  lead  over  in  12  ft.  at  high  water  neap  tides.  When  about  1 
mile  from  North  Point,  gradually  haul  to  the  eastward,  rounding  it  at  the 
distance  of  about  half  a  mile,  and  when  it  bears  N.W.,  steer  along  the 
western  shore,  keeping  from  3  to  5  cables  from  the  bank.  Off  Harrison  Ho«se 
there  is  good  holding  ground  in  7  fathoms  about  3  cables  from  the  Aare. 
Hors&ll  House,  built,  like  Harrison  House,  of  galvanised  iron  and  whitewashed 
all  over,  stands  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  on  a  small  sand  island  near 
Battery  Point 

The  best  anchorage  for  vessels  without  the  bar  ii  3  miles  from  it,  and  5^ 
miles  off  the  river's  mouth,  in  4^  &thoms ;  the  river  well  open,  and  the  N.W. 
head  bearing  N.E.  i  E.    Here  ihe  bottom  is  of  heavy  mud  and  day. 

On  the  eastern  side  of  the  entrance  may  be  seen  an  assemblage  of  huts, 
called  Salt  Town^  which  is  3^  miles  from  ike  N.W.  head.  The  bar  between 
stretches  out  to  seaward,  as  already  noticed.  On  the  N.W.  side  of  the  entrance, 
a  sandy  spot  extends  from  shore  to  the  S.W.,  a  part  of  which  is  dry  at  low 
water ;  and  it  is  the  more  dangerous,  as  the  sea  commonly  sets  in  with  great 
impetuosity,  the  waves  rolling  in  succession  and  with  firequent  breaks,  espe. 
cially  with  a  fresh  wind.* 

On  advancing  toward  this  place  from  the  westward,  strangers  have  been 
advised  to  keep  on  the  parallel  of  6^  N.  and  thence  stand  along  shore  to  the 
N.W.  head  of  the  river ;  thus  they  avoid  over-running  their  distance,  and 
making  the  rivers  to  the  south-eastward,  which  might  be  dangerous.  The 
Biver  Benin  is,  except  in  very  clear  weather,  difficult  to  hit;  indeed,  wefo  it 
not  for  vessels  at  anchor  off  its  mouth,  much  time  might  be  lost  in  finding  it. 
It  pours  down  a  vast  volume  of  water  in  the  rainy  season.  The  bar  is  veiy 
shallow  and  dangerous. 

The  course  from  Lagos  to  Benin  River  ii  S.E.  i  E.,  and  the  distance  102 
miles.  In  running  toward  this  river,  the  water  in  general  will  be  found  to 
have  a  dark  green  colour,  and  be  more  shallow  than  any  other  part  of  the 
coast.    The  current  between  sets  to  the  eastward  and  S.K 

According  to  the  survey  of  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  fcc.,  by  Captain  Yidal 


*  In  the  year  178S,  Gaptaiii  Lsndolphs  founded  a  French  ettabllahaent  fbr  a  oonipuiy 
called  the  Compegnie  d'Owhyere.    It  oonsitted  of  a  fort  and  a  ftotory.    It  ttoad  on  tlie  left 
bank  of  tke  riTor,  near  Hb  montk.    It  wm  very  floorieUng  till  1792,  when  the  war,  aoBii 
quant  npon  the  f^rench  Berolotion,  oaaaed  its  deatmodon.    It  was  oaUsd  JBend$t  and  was 
nearOaboby.    Its  position  has  bssn  ifstarminsd  by  Ux.  Baewft. 
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Tte  patM-ofl  fcctoty  M  OB  Battaj  Ften*,  wkk^  k  rtt^  t^,  0070^  10  fLj 
«at»apto  thcfi^oqr  JM^.    1k»pan>k4aaHiraBtft 

Utttt  Bm  IDiflC  ttBOiVS'  hHi  ^IIIME'B'  CBiUbbI  oOOQM^  jHWO  *   vCMfltS 

llm»  nibfw  Oft  «fe  K«tii  ihoi^  «iw  of  Oics.  fkk  Too,  Mi 
iiltteAvtelafy;  nd  as  Ife  rood  of  tibe  Sosdr  poini  «fen 
crfltd  fill  Tovm.  Fros  dxcact  of  Sftit  Town  tke  fav  ipf 
kiiiiii  wUA  «tttd  fcr  >  aBtt,  ud  Oerot  a  ditf  i€ 

Clim  I0  Ik  K orth  Mt^iSm  imr,  »d  pfpipia  tlw  jettj.  n  aU i 
vcivl  iTM  ffttlioMd  li  ia  iMipslaL     She  idm  iswd  ai  a  tcfiage  igrny  1 
citw  who  by  i^  acddait  Imwe  to  rr — !■  daapg  Ae  MJeht  mibklH^ 
■fliplifT»»  wittrii  rfMsid  be  tmnialXkj  m^mML 

nakndakflvltfcc  tomi  »  falife,  slfibOQ^  tat  tittle  «lilk< 
Stefp,  foiiiav  pigi*  fKPuItry,  and  pamm  are  plentiliil  and  dheif ;  ikm 
ala9»  a  1>rctd  of  «mJ1  altle.   CoCloii«  tadigo^  aad  tbe  sagir-caaa,  afpear  ia  ka 

MCafLAamm^whim  aeqauataaea  vidiife  mm 
ffooi  to  1SM«  dia  eonatty  edlid  Bcaia  is  of  eoandenUe  ezteal, : 

jnrndpMf  to  the  Ncrlli  aad  N« W»  of  tbe  ptindjmi  mcr.  Into  this  lii^r*  at 
9  aniea  iraoi  Hi  eaftnaoe,  on  tbe  Noftb  aidcy  k  tbe  BMNitk  of  a  wide  i 
cmk,  Widiag  to  a  tofwa  eaDed  Gmla^  or  ^^aiiMi,  wbeieBdnmi,  tbai 
trareQer«  died.  Noreniber  2Gtb,  1S2$,  and  ma  bnried  tbcre  en  tbe  iiQovsai^  | 
dmf.  At  Oatov  veteela  tiadiag  wttb  Benta  baf«  tbeir  fietones.  Craft  of  tta 
bivtbea  of  60  tone  esa  aafigate  tbis  ereck  to  witbio  4  or  5  aiiles  of  tbe  lovn, 
wbich  it  more  tban  80  miles  distant  from  Benin  Rirer ;  aad  tbe  fint  drjlaad 
wbtcb  sppeaia,  after  entering,  is  near  Gato — tbe  intennediate  lajaatiy  beiaga 
aaoraia«  covered  witb  an  impenetrable  forest.  Tbe  coarse  of  tbe  road  froai 
Oato  to  tbe  capital,  Benin,  is  about  N.E.  by  N.,  and  tbe  road  paasn  over  a 
country  perfectly  lercU  intersected  witb  deep  woods  and  swampoL 

Tbe  face  of  the  country  surrounding  Benin  bears  macb  tbe  »une  'Ataffir 
as  tbat  of  Ardrab  and  Griwhee,  ei^cepttng  that  it  is  more  tbicUy  vaoded*  Tlia 
town  is  large  and  populous,  containing  about  15,000  inbabitants ;  it  is  baill 
very  irregularly,  without  any  regard  to  order,  and  the  bouses  aro  detidbod; 
consequently  it  occupies  a  large  space. 

Tbe  King  of  Benin  is  fetisbe  (sacred),  and  the  principal  object  of  adoratioit 
in  hid  dominions.  He  was  rbited  in  1838  by  Messrs*  Mo^t  and  Smith,  wbo 
Ibund  him  to  be  a  robust  old  man,  who  affected  much  dignity  and  would  not 
allow  them  to  approach  his  person «  They  were  hospitably  treated,  but  bad 
many  painful  proofs  of  the  barbarity  of  the  inhabitants.  In  several  plaeos 
human  remains  were  exposed  in  the  most  disgusting  manner. 

The  Kingdom  of  Warree^  or  \\''arre,  is  situated  to  the  South  of  the  Benin 
Biver-  lu  first  town,  near  the  bar  of  the  river,  is  called  Salt  Tosni ;  tbe 
second,  4\  miles  more  to  the  N^.^  ia  Bobu^  or  Lahou  ;  and  the  third,  which 
18  19  miles  hifiher,  is  New  Town,  Tbe  last  is  opposite  Ee^po  Town  and  Point 
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<Hi  the  East  side  of  the  entrance  of  Gato  Creek,  and  upon  the  East  side  of  the 
mouth  of  Warree  Creek,  which  thence  extends  S.E.  to  Warree,  the  capital  of 
this  state. 

New  Town,  or  Young  Town,  therefore,  stands  about  22  miles  above  the  mouth 
of  the  Xliver  Benin,  and  it  is  a  seaport  town  of  the  King  of  Warree.  The 
captain  of  the  river  derives  his  power  and  consequence  from  being  placed  at 
Lahou,  near  the  entrance,  in  order  to  receive  the  Eling's  duties  from  vessels 
entering  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  and  he  makes  a  point  of  boarding  every  one 
that  enters.*  Since  the  decline  of  the  slave  trade,  this  place  has  been  nearly 
deserted  by  traders.  The  population  now  amoimts  to  600  or  1,000,  and  from 
its  unhealthy  situation  is  exposed  to  much  sickness. 

The  country  between  New  Town  and  Warree  is  covered  with  an  impenetra- 
ble forest,  which  grows  upon  land  that  seems  composed  of  alluvion  ;  and,  even 
in  the  middle  of  the  dry  season,  water  covers  a  large  portion  of  its  surface 
nearly  to  the  depth  of  a  foot. 

The  Town  of  Warree  stands  on  a  beautiful  island,  about  5  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  a  little  elevated  above  the  surrounding  country.  The  island  is 
well  cultivated,  and  has  much  of  the  appearance  of  an  extensive  park.  Its 
subsoil  is  a  tenacious  red  clay,  of  which  the  inhabitants  make  jars  for  holding 
water,  and  various  other  domestic  utensils.  These  are  baked  in  ovens  con- 
structed of  wood,  placed  in  the  open  air,  and  the  oven  is  consumed  while  the 
pots  are  baking.  From  the  great  quantity  manufactured,  it  seems  that  earthen- 
ware may  constitute  a  considerable  article  of  trade.  The  town  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  distant  from  each  other  about  half  a  mile.  The  most  populous  is 
that  in  which  the  King  resides,  and  the  total  population  is  about  5,000 
persons.  Much  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  natives  of  New  Calabar  and 
Bonny,  to  the  eastward,  who  come  round  in  their  canoes  for  the  purpose.  A 
new  route  by  the  Forqados  River,  hereafter  described,  is  just  opening  up  to 
the  town  of  Warree. 

The  government,  says  Captain  Adams,  although  monarchical,  appeared  to  us 
mild.  Polygamy  is  common  here,  as  in  other  parts  of  Africa ;  and  the  number 
of  wives  which  the  black  monarch  had  exceeded  sixty. 

At  Benin  and  Warree,  when  the  intercourse  is  open,  much  palm  oil  and 
ivory  may  be  obtained,  and  generally  much  cheaper  than  either  at  Bonny, 
Calabar,  or  Camaroons  to  the  eastward.f  The  medium  of  exchange  is  salt ; 
but  accounts  are  kept  in  pawns,  the  value  of  one  of  which  is  equal  to  a  bar  in 
Bonny,  averaging  from  2«.  to  3».  each. J 

*  Lieutenant  Bold  says  that,  on  entering,  vesteli  are  boarded  by  the  goyemort  both  of 
Bobee  or  Lobou,  and  New  Town,  with  whom  a  deputy  moat  be  sent  up  to  the  King,  with 
the  usual  preeente  {Comey,  or  CutUm),  The  Bame  form  i«  neoeesary  for  the  King  of  Benhi, 
if  you  wish  to  purchase  irory,  the  chief  prodooe  of  hia  dominions.  The  governors,  it 
seems,  must  at  onco  be  mistrusts  and  guarded  against,  humonred  and  encouraged,  their 
power  being  almost  uncontrolled. 

t  For  the  particulars  of  trade,  see  Oapt.  Adams,  p.  109 ;  and  Bold,  p.  S6. 

X  The  country  of  Jaboo  carries  on  a  constant  trade  to  Benin,  Ac,  through  the  medium  of 
connecting  creeks ;  and  its  cloths,  which  are  greatly  esteemed,  are  much  in  demand  to  the 
southward.  Some  of  the  best  are  equal  to  those  of  Mancheatar ;  but  they  are  made  in  only 
two  or  three-inch  widths. 

S.  A,0.  4  X 
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Dr.  W*  F,  Darnell  says,  ^  The  shore  from  Fish  Town  to  Jacqna  or  Waoeoa* 
Ocek  is  cocaposed  chiefly  of  alluTial  deposits,  covered  by  dwarf  mangroTes* 
that  project  so  far  into  the  stream  as  to  conceal  its  banks ;  and  this  is  tho 
comnion  appearance  throughout  the  river,  except  in  those  localities  inhabited 
by  the  natives.  At  the  aperture  of  the  above  creek  two  English  factories  are 
erected,  in  each  of  which  a  few  white  artificers  and  Krumcn  reside,  under  tho 
superintendence  of  a  head  factor.  These  edifices  are  commodiously  built  of 
wood,  somewhat  after  the  Spanish  style,  and  contain  a  numb^  of  apartments 
on  a  middle  story,  elevated  above  the  adjoining  swamps/* 

Within  Jo  Point  is  a  creek  called  Calabar  Creek.  At  5  miles  higher,  on  the 
opposite  side,  is  another  inlet,  ealled  Lago  Creek,  havmg  an  islet  on  e^ch  aide 
of  its  entrance,  surrounded  by  a  mud-bank.  The  latter  will  be  avoided  by 
keeping  over  to  the  starboard  shore  until  you  are  off  the  large  opening  caUed 
Gftto  Creek,  where  you  may  anchor  abreast  of  the  town  of  Begio,  on  iht 
North,  and  New  Town,  on  the  South,  in  3J  and  4  fkthoms,  near  the  Warr€€ 
branch  of  the  Benin,  noticed  hereafter. 

Of  the  River  Benin,  Capt.  Matthews  says,  the  Bar  extends  about  5  miles  off, 
that  he  never  found  on  it  more  that  13  ft.  of  water,  nor  less  than  8  ft.,  at 
spring  tides.  '^  In  the  rainy  season  the  sea  runs  very  high,  and  breaks  quite 
across.  When  going  over  it,  I  always  had  the  dead  lights  lashed  in,  and  an 
anchor  hung  over  the  stem,  to  let  go  occasionally,  and  to  prevent  the  ship 
coming  broadside  to  the  sea,  in  case  you  should  be  so  near  the  ground  as  to 
lose  the  use  of  her  rudder  ;  but  I  never  was  under  the  necessity  of  making  use 
of  itv  always  getting  in  and  out  without  touching  the  ground ;  although,  at 
times,  I  had  very  little  water  to  8pare.*'f 

The  best  sea^ton  for  traders  to  the  Benin  River  is  between  the  month  of 
September  and  the  latter  end  of  February,  during  which  period  there  are  clear 
refreshing  breezes  with  fine  weather,  and  land  winds  favourable  for  going  out; 
but  beyond  the  month  of  February,  as  the  weather  changes,  getting  out  is 
attended  with  diificulty  and  danger. 

It  is  high  water,  on  full  and  change,  at  4*  30"' ;  springs  rise  7  ft.  The  pilot 
noted  tliat  it  flows  3  hours,  but  ebbs  9  hours.  The  rapidity  of  the  tide,  in  the 
rainy  season,  very  often  carries  away  marshy  fields,  of  some  acres  in  extent. 
You  must  be  careful  to  steer  the  ship  clc^r  of  them ;  otherwise,  should  they 
come  athwart  her,  they  will  give  you  a  deal  of  trouble. 

In  AprU^  1840,  Mr.  Beer  oft,  in  command  of  the  Ethiop§  steamer,  manned 
by  fifteen  Europeans,  and  a  full  complement  of  Krumen,  ascended  the  Benin 
or  Formosa,  with  the  intention  of  penetrating,  if  possible,  to  the  upper  course 
of  the  Niger  or  Quorra,  by  this  means  avoiding  the  pestiferous  swamps  of 
which  the  lower  part  of  the  delta  of  this  river  is  composed. 

For  about  40  miles  from  the  sea,  including  windings,  he  found  the  Formosa 


♦  *'  JacquJ^  or  Waceos,  is  the  n  in  the  kingdom  of  Waixea.    It  is  greeted,  tn 

the  right  bank  of  a.  narrow  tortuu  ..  ^.......^i,  in  a  low  and  impenetTAble  moniM  2  miles  from 

tlie  ri^er.  Tho  population  nxnounta  to  near  2,000«" — Mr*  W.  J^*  Ikmiell,  Medical  Topo- 
graphy, Ao.»p.  43. 

t  The  firflt  Englishman  who  ontered  and  went  up  this  rlvdr  was  Thomas  Windham,  ia 
15dS,  in  oompany  with  Antooio  Anea  Prnteado,  a  native  of  Oporto,  in  Portugal,  appoiotad 
chief  of  the  exptdition.    They  traded  there  for  Malagette  pepper. 
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a  fine  bold  river,  with  from  6  to  3  fathoms  of  water.  At  this  point  a  bifurca- 
tion took  place ;  both  branches  proving  to  be  highly  tortuous,  and  much 
narrower  than  the  main  branches  of  the  river,  but  having  a  depth  of  not  less 
than  3  fiithoms  so  far  as  the  steamer  was  able  to  ascend  them.  This  Mr. 
Becroft  computed  to  be  from  40  to  50  miles  on  the  one,  and  from  60  to  70 
mUes  on  the  other,  including  windings.  His  further  progress  was  obstructed 
at  these  respective  points  ;  not  from  want  of  water,  for  that  continued  as  deep 
as  before,  but  from  the  impenetrable  forests  of  large  aquatic  plants,  which 
choked  up  the  streams  in  both  branches,  so  as  to  render  a  further  passage  im- 
practicable, except  bj  cutting  a  way  through  them,  which  could  only  have 
been  accomplished  by  considerable  labour,  and  with  great  loss  of  time. 

He  afterwards  entered  what  may  be  called  the  Warree  branch  of  the  river. 
This  branch  they  entered  by  passing  through  a  creek  of  some  magnitude* 
called  New  Town  Creek^  mentioned  before,  flowing  out  of  the  Benin  to  the 
southward.  They  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Niger  at  the  point  of  bifurca- 
tion with  the  Nun  Branch,  a  short  distance  below  the  town  of  £boe,  in  lat. 
6°  27'  N. 

In  their  progress  thither,  they  passed  three  openings  or  passages  to  the 
sea,  which  they  presumed  to  be  tiie  Rivers  Escravo$j  Forgados^  and  Ramo9  as 
laid  down  in  the  charts.  This  navigation  occupied  a  fortnight,  during  which 
time  sickness  appeared  among  the  Eorc^>eaiis,  of  whom  five  ultimately 
died.* 

From  Benin  River  to  the  southernmost  land  of  Formosa  the  coast  of 
Warree,  being  the  commencement  of  the  delta  of  the  Niger,  extends  8.  by 
E.  i  E.,  117  miles;  and  within  this  space  it  is  broken  by  several  rivers,  as  the 
Escravos  or  Eicardas,  Warree  or  Forgadoiy  Bamos,  Dodo,  Sengana^  &c.,  all 
supposed  to  communicate  with  the  Niger.  The  coast  is  altogether  a  low, 
swampy,  and  unhealthy  country,  with  a  sandy  shore,  thinly  inhabited,  and,  of 
course,  but  little  frequented. 

The  first  river,  southward  of  Benin  River,  is  the  River  E$clavo$,  or  Slaves 
River,  known  also  in  native  parlance  by  the  name  of  El  Broder,  or  Brodero, 
Its  entrance  is  13  miles  S.  by  E.  ^  E.  from  Benin  River,  the  coast  between 
being  thickly  wooded  with  several  clumps  of  conspicuous  trees.  There  we 
heavy  breakers  over  the  bar,  on  which,  in  one  place  near  the  northern  point, 
8  ft.  of  water  may  be  found  ;  ofi*  the  South  point  the  bank  stretches  a  good 
way  into  the  sea.  Adjoining  its  entrance  is  a  small  town  erected  on  the 
margin  of  a  sandy  beach,  and  which  is  encompassed  and  partially  hid  from 
view  by  a  profusion  of  palm  and  cocoa-nut  trees. — (Z>r.  DanielL)  This  river 
commimicates  with  that  of  Warree. 

RIO  DOS  FORCADOS  (Galley  Slaves  River),  or  River  Warree,  is  15 
miles  S.S.E.  of  the  Esclavos.  The  coast  between  winds  round  to  the  east- 
ward. The  entrance,  in  lat  5^  23',  is  wide,  with  an  island  in  the  centre. 
Mr.  Consul  Livingstone  says  that  Warree  is  the  chief  seat  of  a  brisk  palm-nut 
kernel  trade  recently  opened  in  Benin.  Hitherto  Warree  has  been  reached 
through  the  tortuous  channel  of  the  Benin  River,  the  distance  by  this  route 
being  reported  as  150  miles  from  the  sea,  but  by  using  the  Forgados  River 
(lately  exfdored),  the  channel  is  deep,  direct,  with  20  ft.  over  the  bar  at  high 


•  «  Joamil  of  the  Boyal  Qeognphical  Society,*'  VoL  zi.,  1841,  pp.  184^190. 
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frier,  and  a  capacious  hnrbour  intide.      A   Hamburgh   steamer,    drawing  j 
or  ^  ft.t  dime  down  from  Warree  by  using  this  route  in  five  hours,  wherets 
the  passage  by  the  Benlo  Kiyer  takes  twelve  hours  5\^th  the  tide.    The  nallvcM 
are  trcaeberour). 

For^'ados  Eiver  belongs  to  Chinome,  son  of  Queen  Doto  of  Warree,  who  w 
willing  to  have  the  river  iised,  and  offers  to  protect  vessels  trading  to  Warree 
by  this  route. 

Dr.  Daniell  says  : — '*  Both  this  and  the  Esclavos,  from  their  shallow 
eatuariea,  are  seldom  or  never  frequented,  although,  in  the  seventeenth  or 
eighteenth  centuries,  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch  carried  on  a  lucrative  com- 
merce with  them,  espeeially  the  latter.  At  the  distance  of  3  miles  from  the 
entrance  is  the  island  and  town  of  Paloma^  the  latter  consisting  of  from 
twenty  to  thirty  dilapidated  houees^  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  stream. 
The  inhabitants  transmit  what  little  palm  oil  they  produce  to  Jaekree ;  the 
majority  of  them  are  now  fishermen,  and  chiefly  occupied  in  the  curing  of 
fish.  Formerly  the  Portuguese  had  a  fort,  chapel,  and  three  or  four  factories 
in  this  town  ;  but  they  were  soon  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  extreme 
insalubrity  of  the  climate*  Jerome  MeroUa  da  Sorrento,  in  his  Voyage  to  ihi 
Conffa^  informs  us  that  two  Capuchin  missionaries,  named  B,  di  Firenza  and 
A.  Aiaccio,  sailed  from  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas  in  1683,  to  visit  the  metro- 
politan town  of  Warree^  which  by  this  route  is  about  16  miles  to  the  N.E*  of  j 
Paloma.  They  were  the  first  persons  that  attempted  to  introduce  Christianity  I 
into  equatorial  Africa,  and  it  has  been  stated,  converted  many  natives  to  its 
doctrines." 

Without  the  river  there  ie  anchorage  in  7  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.  In  the 
entrance  there  is  15  ft.  over  the  bar  at  low  water,  and  care  must  be  taken  to 
avoid  a  flat  which  extends  from  the  8.E,  side. 

EIO  RAHOS  (or  Bough  Kiver)  is  14  miles  S.  i  W.  from  the  River  Warree, 
its  mouth  being  in  lat.  5°  9'.    The  entrance  is  not  quite  half  a  mile  in  breadth,  1 
and,  having  no  island  in  the  vicinity,  it  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  the 
former  river.     Hea^y  breakers  extend  2i  miles  off  its  mouth  ;  the  middle  of  j 
the  bar  has  abcmt  9  ft.  at  low  water, 

£io  Podo  is  1 8  miles  S.  i  W.  from  the  Eio  Ramos,  with  IFalk^fr  Island  in 
its  entranee  j  ite  bar  is  impassable  except  by  boats.  There  is  nnchorage  ia 
4  or  5  &thoms  off  these  rivers.  The  natives  of  the  coast  are  said  to  be 
ferocious;  and  are,  therefore,  to  be  avoided.  The  shore  continues  low  and 
woody. 

From  the  Dodo  to  a  point  commonly,  but  verj-  improperly,  called  Cape^ 
Formosa  (being  an  inland  in  the  entrance  of  Middleton  River),  the  distance  is 
24  miles.     The  co«st  bctMxen  rounds  more  to  the  eastward  than  the  coast  toj 
the  northward,  or  S.  by  E.  i  E.     This  point  lies  in  4*^  31'  N.  and  6*^  41'  EJ 
The  land  hereabout  is  so  low,  that  the  trees  upon  it  seem  to  stand  in  the  sea : 
you,  therefore,  have  them  in  sight  before  you  descry  the  land.     From  15* 
fathoms  neither  land  nor  trees  can  be  seen.     At  5  miles  fiom  shore,  the  depth 
is  6  and  6  fathoms.     Between  the  Rivers  Dodo  and  Sengana,  there  are  thai 
small  branches  named  on  the  chart,  Pennington  and  Middleton  Eivers^  and 
the  Win9tanht/  OulfalU, 

Uiddleton  Eiver. — This  river  was  surveyed  in  1873  by  A,  MaoEache 
Ei<l»i  F.RtG.8»,  who  gives  the  following  information.     The  cntranoe  to 
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river,  in  lat.  4®  31'  N.,  long  5**  40'  E.,  lies  between  George  Island  to  the  west- 
ward and  Miller  Island  to  the  eastward,  a  distance  of  about  a  mile.  The 
channel  outside  these  islands,  about  2  miles  long  in  a  southerly  directioQ,  lies 
between  breakers.  Factory  Pointy  on  which  Messrs.  Miller's  factory  is  situated, 
lies  about  a  mile  within,  and  to  the  eastward  of  George  Island.  About  l^mile 
eastward  of  Factory  Point  is  Lohia  Point,  on  the  same  shore. 

To  enter,  in  coming  from  the  westward,  keep  along  shore  in  not  less  than 
5  fathoms  until  George  Island  bears  North,  when  you  will  be  about  1^  mile 
outside  the  bar,  to  cross  which  steer  for  the  West  end  of  George  Island,  bear- 
ing N.  J  W.,  then  keep  along  the  western  side  of  the  channel  until  within  half 
a  mile  of  George  Island,  when  steer  for  Factory  Point. 

Inside  of  Miller  Island  there  is  excellent  beaching  groimd,  clay,  with  a  few 
inches  of  sand  on  the  top,  and  fit  to  beach  any  sized  vessel  on.  Good  shooting 
and  fishing.  A  stream,  called  the  Bengo  TorrOy  flows  into  Middleton  River, 
at  the  back  of  Miller  Island. 

Current. — In  the  months  of  July  and  August  there  is  always  hereabout  a 
strong  easterly  current ;  so  that  it  is  proper,  when  you  sail  along  the  coast,  to 
keep  off  at  a  considerable  and  safe  distance ;  not  approaching  nearer  than  in 
8  fathoms,  which  is  6  to  9  miles  from  land.  The  bottom  is  commonly  so  deep 
in  mud,  that  the  lead  immersed  in  it  is  raised  with  difficulty. 

At  21  miles  S.E.  |  S.  from  the  West  end  of  Miller  Island,  is  a  small  river, 
called  the  Sengana,  or  Senymn,  On  the  North  bank  of  this  river  is  a  small  town, 
enveloped  in  trees.  On  advancing,  with  the  creek  open,  it  shows  with  low 
land  on  the  western,  and  a  steep  bluff  on  the  eastern  side.  The  coast  thence 
to  the  River  Niger  is  bluff  or  level.  The  distance  between  is  about  6  miles 
S.E.  ^  E.  The  bar  of  the  River  Niger,  according  to  the  survey,  is  in  lat. 
4**  16'  N.,  and  long.G**  4'  30''  E. 

**  The  River  Sengana  is  tlic  strothem  extremity  of  the  Bight  of  Benin,  and 
the  obvious  projection  of  the  land  in  its  vicinity  may  therefore  be  termed  with 
more  propriety  Cape  Formosa.  I'his  Bight,  comprising  a  tract  of  coast  of 
nearly  360  miles  in  extent,  and  excluding  some  parts  of  the  slave  coast,  may 
be  merely  considered  as  one  vast  and  almost  interminable  forest  swamp,  whose 
continuity  is  broken  by  the  petty  rivers  and  creeks  that  meander  in  all  direc- 
tions through  it.  It  is,  without  exception,  the  most  deadly  portion  of  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa."— Z>r.  W,  P\  Daniell. 
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At  319  miles  S.E.  J  E.  from  Cape  St.  Paul  is  the  mouth  of  the  River  Niger, 
or  as  it  has  at  various  times  been  named,  the  Nun,  the  Quorra,  or  Kowara. 
To  vessels  of  6  or  7  ft.  draught  the  Niger  is  navigable  as  far  as  Kgga^  a  distance 
of  340  miles,  during  August,  Soptriaber,  and  October,  during  which  time  the 
river  rises  to  its  highest  level,  when  vwwe»l»  drawing  10  ft.  can  roach  Egga. 

The  bar  breakers  spring  out  from  the  West  point  of  entrance  in  a  S.S.  W. 
direction  almost  at  right  angles  to  the  coest  line,  and  then  curving  sharply  to 
the  eastward,  form  a  saok-like  belt  of  eand  and  breakers  of  half  a  inile  ia 
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We  have  already  shown  in  the  note,  page  609,  the  commeneement  of  the 
Expedition  of  Messrs.  Richard  and  John  Lander;  and  have  now  to  add, 
that,  under  various  perils  and  disadvantages,  the  Landers  proceeded  through 
the  country  to  the  north-eastward,  until  they  reached  Yaoorie  or  Youriy  near 
the  eastern  hank  of  the  Kwara,  in  the  latitude  of  11**  10'  N.,  or  thereabout, 
and  thence  descended  to  the  sea,  by  the  stream  ultimately  fouhd  to  be  that 
called  the  River  Nun,  eastward  of  Terra  Formosa,  which  they  reached  in 
January,  1831. 

This  important  discovery  produced  the  Expedition  into  the  interior  by  the 
steam-vessels  Kuorra  and  Alburka,  in  1832,  '33,  and  '34,  of  which  a  Narrative 
was  drawn  up  and  published  by  Messrs.  Laird  and  Oldfield,  surviving  officers 
of  the  expedition.  These  interesting  volumes  show  how  far  it  may  be  prac- 
ticable to  open  a  direct  commercial  intercourse  with  Central  Africa  by  the 
navigation  of  the  river.  "  It  is  quite  true,"  says  an  intelligent  writer,  "  that 
the  bold  attempt  failed ;  but  the  circumstances  \mder  which  it  was  made 
deserve  to  be  taken  into  account,  before  the  experiment  be  utterly  abandoned 
as  imattainable.  The  chief  difficulty  with  which  the  travellers  had  to  contend 
was  the  climate,  which  produced  excessive  mortality  among  the  crews. 
Against  this  no  human  skill  can  provide ;  but  the  authors  prove  that  there  is 
nothing  else  to  prevent  a  communication  with  Central  Africa  by  this  route, 
though  the  contrary  has  been  affirmed." 

Boussa,  or  Boossd,  is  the  place  where,  thirty  years  before,  the  adventurous 
M\mgo  Park  imhappily  perished. 

Three  months  after  leaving  Liverpool,  the  expedition  arrived  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Biver  N\m.  For  a  distance  of  30  miles  up  the  river  there  was  no  land, 
not  even  mud,  visible  ;  the  mangrove  trees  alone  marking  the  channel.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  swampy  country  had  a  most  miserable  appearance,  being 
covered  with  ulcers,  Guinea  worms,  and  cutaneous  eruptions.  The  river,  as 
it  was  ascended,  grew  wider,  the  banks  were  higher,  and  thick  woods  of 
stately  trees  succeeded  to  mangrove  thickets.  Eboe,  at  140  miles  (nautic)  up 
the  river,  lat.  5°  40',  was  the  fust  town  of  any  importance  reached  by  the 
voyagers.  This  town  stands  by  the  side  of  a  creek  running  nearly  parallel 
with  the  Kwara,  and  in  the  flooded  season  commimicating  with  it  at  both 
ends.  On  a  rough  estimate  the  town  consists  of  800  to  1,000  houses;  and 
allowing,  on  an  average,  six  people  to  a  house,  will  give  the  amount  of  popula- 
tion, two-thirds  at  least  of  which  may  be  considered  as  under  fourteen  yean 
of  age.  The  inhabitants  are  the  most  enterprising  and  industrious  traders  on 
the  Kwara.  The  town  itself,  with  its  immediate  vicinity,  is  unhealthy,  owing 
to  the  swampy  nature  of  the  ground ;  few  old  people  of  either  sex  were  seen, 
and  a  great  number  of  young  men  appeared  debilitated  and  aged.  The  chief 
trade  at  Eboe  formerly  consisted  in  slaves. 

Spain  began  the  slave  trade  in  the  oil  rivers  in  1503,  and  England  shortly 
afterwards.  Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  English  slave  trade  was 
abolished,  and  in  1841,  &cc..  Her  Majesty's  Government  induced  the  native 
authorities  to  prohibit  the  slave  trade  still  carried  on  by  them  in  foreign 
ships.  In  the  treaty  made  at  the  time.  Her  Majesty's  Government  agreed 
to  pay  to  the  chief  of  each  river  2,000  Spanish  dollars  a  year  for  five  years, 
provided  the  chiefs  and  English  traders  could  certify  that,  to  the  best  of  their 
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lYory,  ifl  confined  to  the  men;  eyerything  else  being  left  to  the  other  sex,  who, 
to  say  the  truth,  are  far  the  most  difl&cult  to  deal  with." 

The  confluence  of  the  two  great  rivers,  the  Kwara,  QuorrOj  or  Kowara^  and 
the  Binui,  Tchadda,  or  Shary,  is  in  lat.  7°  47'  N.,  long.  6**  43'  E.,  as  shown 
by  Dr.  Baikie.  The  country  aboTC,  which  is  beautiful  in  appearance,  is  very 
thickly  peopled.  The  highest  point  reached  by  the  Alburka  was  Eabba^  below 
lat.  9°  14'  N.,  a  town  containing  40,000  inhabitants,  situate  in  the  centre  of  a 
populous  country,  and  visited  by  Arabs  from  Tripoli,  by  merchants  from 
Timbuctoo,  from  Bomou,  Howssa,  and  those  from  the  countries  down  the 
river,  who  trade  with  the  European  settlements  on  the  coast.  Subsequently 
(in  September,  1840)  Mr.  Becroft,  in  the  Ethiope  steamer,  ascended  to  within 
two  hours  of  Lever^  in  lat.  9®  43'  N.,  when  the  current  was  found  to  be  too 
powerful  to  make  head  against. 

The  British  Government,  deeming  it  advisable  that  the  African  trade  in 
this  quarter  should  be  placed  on  a  firm  basis,  and  also  prove  a  means  of 
ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  native  population,  an  expedition  was  fitted 
out,  consisting  of  three  steam-vessels — ^the  Albert^  Wilber/orce,  and  Soudan — 
fine  ships,  built  expressly  for  the  purpose.  They  fo\md  the  lower  part  of  the 
river  under  the  authority  of  King  Boy  of  Brass  Town,  which  extended  as  fiur 
as  Eboe,  to  which  point  the  vessels  reached  without  troubles.  But  here  they 
began,  disease  attacked  the  crews,  and  they  struggled  on  to  Iddah,  by  the 
10th  September,  when  the  Soudan  returned  with  the  sick.  The  Wilber/orce 
soon  followed,  and  the  Albert  alone  ascended  some  36  miles  above  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Tchadda.  The  sad  remnant  of  the  expedition  was  rescued  by 
the  exertions  of  Captain  Becroft.     Such  was  the  result  of  this  fine  expedition. 

The  most  complete  account  of  the  Kwara  is  that  given  in  Dr.  Baikie's  work, 
"  Narrative  of  an  Exploring  Voyage,''  1 856.  Dr.  Baikie  went  out  with  a  small 
iron  screw  schooner,  the  Pleiad^  in  May«  1854,  and  was  to  take  Mr.  Becroft, 
H.M.  Consul  at  Fernando  Po,  as  chief  for  exploring  the  Biune  or  Tsadda. 
But  Mr.  Becroft  had  died  before  his  arrival,  and  Dr.  Baikie  undertook  the 
examination.* 

Mr.  Win  wood  Reade  says  respecting  the  Delta  of  the  Niger  i\ — ^"  These 
streams,  which  belong  to  the  many-mouthed  Niger,  are  called  ^The  OilRiveriy 
for  the  swamp  is  the  natural  plantation  of  palms,  fruiting  in  bunches  of 
golden-hued  nuts  which  yield  palm  oil. 

"  The  English  oil-traders  never  live  on  shore.  Vast  hulks  of  East  India- 
men,  once  floating  palaces,  now  floating  factories  or  stores,  are  the  houses  of 
the  agents ;  while  trading  vessels  sometimes  remain  three  years  in  a  river, 
their  decks  covered  with  a  thatched  roof.  These  ship-villages  are  governed 
by  a  council  of  captains,  who  punish  thieves  and  mutineers,  and  act  as  a 
Court  of  Arbitration,  there  being  a  power  of  appeal  to  the  Consul  of  Fer- 
nando Po,  who  visits  the  rivers  from  time  to  time  in  a  man-of-war.    Half  a 


*  An  interesting  paper  by  the  Right  Bev.  Bishop  Orowther,  entitled  "  Notes  on  the 
Hirer  Niger,"  will  be  found  in  the  Proceedingi  of  Uie  Boyel  Qeographioal  Society,  Vol, 
xxi.,  p.  481 ;  also  an  account  of  a  journey  from  Lagos  up  the  River  Niger  to  Bida,  by  the 
Rev.  John  Milam,  1879-80,  in  the  Proceeding!  for  Januaiy,  1881,  p.  28. 

t  The  African  Sketch  Book,  by  Winwood  Reade«  1878. 
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century  ago  the  Delta  was  merely  a  slave-exporting  land  ;  and  the  paltn-oil 
traffic  is  quite  of  recent  date.  In  1808  our  import  of  the  oil  did  not  exceed 
200  tona  a  year ;  at  present  they  amount  to  about  50,000  tons.  In  tHi 
Delta  of  the  Niger,  the  refuge  of  reckless  and  despairing  men,  Death,  as  if 
e\ire  of  its  >dctims,  throws  off  the  mask.  Once  enter  that  gloom j  land,  and 
the  impression  can  never  be  effaced.  The  rivers  filthy  as  sewera  ;  the  slimj 
mud  stinking  in  the  sun ;  the  loathsome  crocodiles  lying  prone  upon  it,  and 
showing  their  white  bellies  as  they  sullenly  plunge  into  the  stream;  the 
foaming,  shark-haunted  bars ;  the  hideous  aspect  of  the  people,  whose  bodies 
are  usually  covered  with  sores ;  the  traders  with  their  corpse^like  faces — all 
this  can  be  remembered,  but  cannot  be  described.  The  tribes  which  occupy 
the  lower  regions  of  these  rivers  monopolise  the  inland  trade,  and  their  chie£i 
acqtiire  considerable  wealth.** 

ScaiOM, — At  the  mouths  of  the  palm-oil  rivers  the  rains  generally  oom- 
mcnce  in  the  latter  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  Jime,  and  gradually  increase 
with  strong  S.8.W.  and  S.W.  breezes  during  July  and  August.  Towards  the 
end  of  September  they  gradually  assuage.  In  July  and  August  heavy  squalls 
frequently  prevail ;  and  in  these  months  the  wind  rarely  shifts  from  S.W.  more 
than  a  point  or  two  to  the  southward ;  the  rain  Is  incessant,  except  for  an 
hour  or  two  about  noon.  The  description  of  the  climate  of  Western  Afriea  Is 
given  on  pages  60 — 80. 

The  palm-oil  season  is  from  March  to  September,  when  it  declines,  and  is 
out  of  season^  but  in  fact  it  may  be  and  is  obtained  all  the  year  round. 

Mr.  Consul  Livingstone,  in  his  report  for  the  year  1872,  says  .* — lliis  Con* 
Bukr  district  includes  the  oil  rivers  of  Biafra  and  Benin,  800  miles  of  coastt 
and  the  Island  of  Fernando  Po-  Its  chief  exports  are  palm  oil  and  palm 
kernels  ;  its  minor,  ebony,  bar-wood,  ivory,  and^indiarubber.*  Of  imports, 
the  staple  tire  tobacco,  rum,  gin,  cotton  prints,  gunpowder,  muskets,  salt, 
brass  rods,  and  manillas.  In  all  the  rivers  our  agents  trade  only  with  the 
tribes  that  own  the  river  month,  and  are  not  oil  producers,  but  merely  oil 
brokers  or  middlemen. 

In  1866  sixteen  British  firms  traded  in  these  rivers,  and  one  Dutch.  This 
year  (1872)  the  number  of  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Glasgow  houses  is  twenty- 
four,  and  there  are  two  foreign  (Dutch  and  German).  These  26  palm-oil 
traders  have  55  trading  establishments  in  seven  rivers,  and  employ  207  whita^H 
agents,  clerks,  mates,  &tc.,  411^  black  coopers,  carpenters,  cooks,  and  stewards^H 
from  our  settlements  at  Accra,  Cape  Coast  Castle,  and  Sierra  Leone,  and 
2,000  Krumen  from  Cape  Palmas  and  other  parts  of  the  Kru  coast.  Most  of 
the  above  live  in  large  airy  halks^  moored  near  their  cask-houses  on  the  beach; 
a  few  have  houses  on  shore. 

The  river  was  surveyed  by  Capt,  Allen»  but  was  re-examined  by 
J.  W-  Glover  in  1857-9. 


*  The  indiATubber  of  Africa  is  obtiLined,  not  from  a  tree,  but  from  &  crdepor.  It  ii  tiot 
Sn  export  of  tlie  oil  rtvera^  but  of  the  iotsthem  part  of  thta  district  and  bevond.  By  thsir 
clumiy  mode  of  extracting  tho  rubber  the  bush  people  invariably  Irill  the  vine,  and  it  dost 
not  spring  up*    Its  mannfacture,  therefore,  rocedes  from  the  cooat  year  after  year. 
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VI.— THE  BIGHT  OF  BIAFRA,  FROM  THE  BIVER  NIGER  TO 
CAPE  LOPEZ,  INCLUDING  THE  ISLANDS  OF  FERNANDO 
PO,  PRINCES,  ST.  THOMAS,  AND  ANNO  BOM. 

The  naTigation*  of  the  Bight  of  Biajra\  will,  at  all  times,  be  found  very 
tedious  owing  to  adverse  winds  and  currents,  and  light  eddies  of  wind  and 
calms,  caused  by  the  great  height  of  the  islands  lying  in  the  direction  of  the 
winds  which  usually  prevail.  The  East  coast  of  the  Bight  is,  in  one  respect, 
rather  deceitful.  Near  the  sea  the  coast  is  of  no  great  height,  but  has  high 
hills  or  mountains  at  a  distance  inland ;  and  these  hills  in  hazy  weather  are 
liable  to  be  taken  for  the  sea  coast  itself,  and  thus  the  stranger  may  probably 
find  himself  aground,  when  he  thinks  he  is  12  or  15  miles,  or  perhaps  more, 
from  the  land. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  give  any  advice  as  to  the  smallest  depth  of  water  into 
which  a  vessel  on  this  coast  may  stand  with  safety.  My  own  practice  is  (in 
the  night)  not  to  go  into  less  than  10  fathoms,  between  Bimbia  and  Point 
Suellaba;  thence  to  the  River  Borea  not  less  than  12  fathoms;  thence  to  the 
Bight  of  Pannavia,  1 8  fathoms ;  and  thence,  nearly  to  Cape  St.  John,  not  less 
than  26  or  28  fathoms.  Near  Cape  St.  John,  caution  is  required,  as  the  cape 
itself  is  bold,  and  the  current  often  runs  with  considerable  force  directly  upon 
it.  From  Corisco  to  the  River  Gaboon,  a  vessel  may  tack  in  the  night  in 
18  or  20  fathoms. 

In  the  vicinity  of  the  land  the  starboard  tack  requires  a  very  careful  look« 
out,  owing  to  the  general  easterly  tendency  of  the  currents. 

After  passing  considerably  to  the  southward  of  Bolas  Island,  I  have  gene« 
rally  found  it  difficult  to  keep  to  the  southward  of  the  Equator,  in  all  seasons, 
owing  to  prevalent  S.W.  winds  and  northerly  currents ;  and  I  have  never 
found  any  easting  in  the  wind  until  after  I  had  passed  the  meridian  of  4®  W., 
and  generally  not  until  the  vessel  had  attained  the  longitude  of  5^  or  6^  W., 
between  the  Equator  and  2"*  to  2^''  of  South  latitude. 

Between  the  second  degree  of  North  latitude  and  the  African  shore,  the  oiir« 
rents  almost  invariably  (except  in  the  Harmattan  season)  run  with  velocity  to 
the  eastward,  particularly  between  April  and  September ;  and  a  vessel  bound 
to  the  windward  coast  in  these  months  should  never  go  to  the  northward  of 
the  above  parallel,  until  she  has  attained  the  meridian  of  the  place  bound  to ; 
if  a  little  to  the  westward  of  it,  all  the  better ;  and  should  then  make  allowance 
for  an  easterly  current  of  full  1^  mile  per  hour. 

Between  April  and  September  it  is  probable  that  homeward-bound  vessels 
may  make  a  good  run,  by  steering  to  the  northward,  when  they  have  reached 
the  meridian  of  10^  W.,  and  thence  shape  a  course  towards  St.  Jago,  guided, 
of  course,  by  wind,  weather,  and  current ;  but  it  is  probable,  in  these  months. 


•  The  following  remarks  on  the  narigation  and  direotioiia  for  tha  Bight  of  Biafra,  are 
by  Captain  Midgley,  1S41. 

t  The  term  Biafra  or  Biaifra  appean  to  be  a  oormption  of  Mqf^tu,  aa  the  Fortngaese 
ditooverer  named  one  of  the  riTen  of  the  Bight  Mi$  ie  Jfc^a*.— Sir  J.  J.  Lopes  de  Limay 
V  Eoinio,"  4o.f  livro  U.,  pan  L,  p.  viii. 
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ikm  ^im  tkii  fiOHil  from  aaw^  WAW., 
pnr^  nd  dvn^  tke  wet  «Bnan  widi  mnc 
m  llw  encreBi ;  wkidi  I  Iuitv  Ibimd  from 
■•  water,  with  rnomm  strength;  nnd 
on  the  ooMt,  I  think  this  depth  itf. 
otithetn  bwrndaiy  of  the  infinmee  of ' 
Kor  to  iet  in  a  SJ£.  and  N.  W.  dii^e* 
UaOf  or  ncarijso, — the  flood  nmning  lowaids  the  N.W.  Off  Bonnj,  in  6 
lathonia,  at  low  watert  I  bave  aerefal  times  in  the  wet  season  (when  the  ship 
was  at  anehor)  found  the  ebb  tide  setting  S.E.,  and  running  more  than  d| 
atiles  an  boor ;  when  hesTy  freshes  come  down  the  riveTf  in  coDBe^iieim  of 
the  interior  of  the  eotmtTy  being  oTerflowed  bj  the  heavy  rains. 

The  Corrent  along  the  coast  between  Formosa  imd  Bonny  runs  geueraUy 
to  the  eastward,  at  the  rate  of  1  to  2  mOes,  and  in  the  wet  season  frequently 
noyty  3|  miles  per  hour ;  but  it  sometsnes,  Plough  rarely,  runs  to  the  west- 
ward with  great  force.  Several  reesels  from  Fernando  Fo  to  Bonny  (of  oottise 
ntiproviried  with  chronometers)  have  found  themselves  off  Cape  Formosa;  and 
I  have  known  of  instances  of  veseels  being  set  still  further  to  the  westward. 
Should  a  vcMicl  from  Cape  Badgley^  or  George's  Bay,  Fernando  Po»  and  bound 
to  Bonny,  or  New  Calabar,  having  nm  120  miles  upon  a  N.W.  by  W.  course, 
without  nectng  the  land^  or  be  in  more  than  15  fathoms  water,  it  will  in  most 
Gssei  be  prudent  to  bear  up  N.  by  £.  or  N.N.E.,  and  she  will  most  likely 
make  the  land  to  windward  of  Honny. 

Anohorage*— A  few  remarks  on  the  anchorage  off  this  coast  raay  not  be 
111  "I  ;  and  without  presuming  to  advise  those  already  ezpe- 

Ti  ,  the  following  remarks  and  suggestions  may  be  of  serrico 

to  the  utrnr 

hi  any  um  im.  ,-*  r^  have  been  capsized  and  broken,  and  anchors  and  cables 
have  been  l"«t,  ow  ing  to  vesselii  very  irapropcrly  anchoring  in  shallow  water, 
or  too  near  U:*  the  bars  of  the  rivcj*»,  for  in  such  situations  the  sea  runs  very 
high  in  the  wet  neasons,  and  it  is  iudinpen^nbie  to  have  sail  well  set  upon  the 
VCvMi'l  previous  to  tripping  Uiu  anchor,  or  heaving  in  too  much  cable ;  and  the 
SPtion  of  thti  wind  upon  the  canvass  very  materially  contributes  to  the  Tiole&l 
ivrklng  motion  of  the  vcs«cl|  when  at  anchor  in  a  seawar* 
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Vessels  should  never  anchor,  during  the  wet  season,  in  less  than  6  fathoms 
at  low  water,  calculating  7  ft.  at  the  full  and  change  for  the  rise  and  fall  of 
tide  in  that  depth  of  water ;  and  should  ride  with  a  large  scope  of  cahle,  if 
there  is  any  sea,  so  as  to  have  as  little  strain  as  possible  upon  the  anchor — the 
elasticity  of  a  large  scope  of  cable  will  make  the  vessel  ride  much  easier  in  a 
moderate  depth  of  water. 

Strangers  to  the  navigation  will  find  that  the  heavy  short  sea  which  sets  in 
upon  this  coast,  between  the  months  of  April  and  October  inclusive,  com- 
bined with  the  tenacious  quality  of  the  ground  for  holding,  will  require  more 
than  usual  precaution,  to  prevent  the  loss  of  anchors  and  cables,  and  perhaps 
of  windlass,  bitts,  and  deck  bolts :  for  off  Bonny,  and  indeed  all  along  this 
coast,  the  best  of  ground  tackling,  and  a  good  and  well-secured  windlass, 
are  pre-eminently  necessary,  as  damages  cannot  be  well  repaired  in  the  Oil 
Bivecs. 

Every  vessel  bound  to  this  coast  should  be  provided  with  a  spare  set  of 
windlass  pawls,  previously  well  fitted  in  England;  as  these  indispensable 
articles  are  frequently  broken,  and  cannot  be  replaced  in  Africa. 

These  remarks  may  perhaps  appear  trifling  or  superfluous,  but  Bonny  Bar 
has  long  been  notorious  for  the  number  of  anchors  and  cables  lost  in  its 
vicinity ;  and  in  the  wet  seasons  few  vessels  which  have  anchored  outside 
come  into  Bonny,  without  more  or  less  danger  to  their  ground  tackling. 

The  following  remarks  by  Captain  Boteler,  on  the  coast  between  the  Isles 
de  Los  and  Sierra  Leone,  are  so  precisely  applicable  to  this  coast  also,  that  I 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  introducing  them  here,'  as  an  excellent  warning  to 
the  mariner ;  only  premising,  that  for  this  coast  the  months  of  April  and 
October  should  be  substituted  for  those  of  "  December  and  April.''  Captain 
Boteler  says  (I  quote  the  "Memoir  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,"  8th 
edition,  page  101),  "The  surf  on  this  coast  is  extremely  heavy;  the  rollers 
sometimes  curling  in  5  fathoms,  and  breaking  tremendously  in  3,  or  even  in  4 
fathoms.  They  may  be,  in  general,  expected  between  December  and  April, 
and  chiefly  about  the  times  of  new  moon  ;  and  therefore,  during  this  interval, 
vessels  should  avoid  anchoring  in  shallow  water  in  imsheltered  places,  especially 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  river,  as  the  opposite  tide  tends  much  to  increase  the 
danger." 

I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  above  is  at  all  timet  applicable  to  the  coast 
about  Bonny ;  but  it  is  occasionally  so,  in  its  fullest  extent,  about  the  full  and 
change  of  the  moon,  in  the  wet  season,  or  between  April  and  October. 

I  have  several  times  lost  anchors  and  parts  of  cables  by  these  rollers,  when 
Iving  in  6  fathoms  water,  outside  Bonny  Bar ;  and  upon  two  occasions,  in 
strong  S.W.  gales,  with  a  very  heavy  sea  and  flood  tide,  was  obliged  to  run 
for  the  river,  when  the  breakers  were  running  directly  across  the  Bar,  and 
the  channel  could  not  possibly  be  distinguished,  except  by  the  marks  on  the 
land;  very  fortunately,  the  brig  happened  to  be  light;  but  these  circum- 
stances have  forcibly  impressed  upon  my  mind  the  danger  of  anchoring  too 
near  the  Bar. 

DIRECTIONS. — In  heating  up  from  Fernando  Po  to  Bonny,  with  a  dull 
sailing  vessel,  between  the  months  of  March  and  November,  it  is  generally 
advisable  to  work  to  windward  along  the  western  shore  of  the  island,  as  fiir  as 
**  George's  Bay,"  or  even  to  "  Cape  Badgley ;"  for  the  current  almost  invariably 
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runs  much  stronger  to  leeward  along  the  North  Bhore,  and  ia  ita  fieukf 
(which  is  one  continued  bank  of  soundings),  than  it  does  £ulher  to  the  soiith* 
ward. 

On  reaching  off  firom  the  yicinity  of  St  George's  Bay,  with  winds  horn  ths 
S.W.  quarter.  Teasels  generally  make  the  land  about  Andoaej^  Kirer,  alWr 
running  upon  a  N.W.  by  W,  course.  On  making  the  northern  land,  if  it  Ha 
E.  by  8.  and  W*  hy  'S.,  and  no  rtver  ii  ieet^  still  ply  to  windward*  Should 
the  land  trend  to  the  northward,  the  vessel  will  be  to  the  westward  of  the  land 
of  Formosa* 

If  any  rirer  ia  seen  with  a  narrow  entrance,  or  even  2  or  3  miles  wide,  it 
cannot  be  Bonny,  the  entrance  of  which  is  7  miles  in  width,  from  Foche  Point 
to  Hough  Comer. 

At  10  miles  off  the  entrance  of  Bonny  River  the  ground  is  pretty  hard,  and 
the  depth  of  water  about  6  fiithoms ;  but  at  the  same  distance  off  the  moutiu 
of  any  of  the  other  rivers  the  ground  is  soft ;  in  many  places  pmre  mud,  or  mud 
and  oaze ;  and  the  depth  of  water  at  1 0  miles  from  the  land  wilt  be  about  10 
fathoms.  The  shoal nesa  of  the  water  and  distance  from  the  land,  together 
¥rith  the  bottom  being  harder  than  any  other  place  in  the  vicinity,  is  alone 
sufficient  to  indicate  the  proximity  of  the  entrance  to  the  lliver  Bonny. 

If,  on  making  the  land,  or  working  to  windward,  a  river  should  be  seca 
open,  go  to  the  mast-head,  and  diligently  examine  the  land  to  the  ttestward ; 
if  there  is  any  appearance  of  any  other  river  within  the  distance  of  &  or  10 
miles,  and  if  the  western  point  of  such  second  river  can  be  made  out  or  seen, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  vessel  is  in  1 0  fathoms  water,  with  muddy  bottom, 
at  10  miles  from  the  land,  you  may  rely  upon  being  to  the  westward  of  Bonny; 
for  in  10  fathoms  water  off  the  Andoney,  the  western  point  of  Bonny  Biver 
cannot  be  seen  from  the  deck,  and  only  very  indistinctly  from  the  mast-head 
in  perfectly  clear  weather  j  and  even  then  it  w  ill  look  like  detached  trees 
growing  out  of  the  water,  unless  the  refraction,  as  is  often  the  case,  be  Yery 
great  In  6  or  7  fathoms  water,  off  Andoney,  Rough  Comer  appears  like  a 
low,  level,  and  tolerably  bluff  point ;  and  when  the  Biver  Andoney  bears 
N.N.E.,  or  even  N.E.,  no  land  can  be  seen  from  the  deck,  to  the  westward  of 
Rough  Comer  ;  but  when  Andoney  Eivcr  bears  N.E*,  in  6  fathoms  water,  the 
breakers  on  the  Baleur  Band  may  be  seen  from  the  foreyard,  between  half  ebb 
and  one -third  flood,  particularly  if  there  is  any  wind. 

Should  ffwy  of  the  other  rivers  between  the  land  of  Formosa  and  the  Ando- 
ney (except  the  Andoney  itself),  be  made  upon  a  bearing  from  North  to  N.E,, 
both  the  headlands  which  form  a  second  river  will  be  distinctly  seen  from  the 
deck,  if  the  weather  be  tolerably  clear,  and  the  vessel  is  in  10  fathoms  or  less 
water  ;  and  when  two  rivers  CAn  be  made  out  from  the  deck— ^ne  opeit,  and 
both  the  headlands  which  form  the  other  seen — ^it  affords  another  proof  th&t 
the  ship  is  to  the  westward  of  Bonny. 

Should  a  veiwel  make  Bonny  Biver  bearing  from  N,E.  to  North,  it  will  be 
readily  knoie^-n  from  its  superior  width  at  the  entrance,  the  shallow  water,  and 
harder  bottom  than  any  other  part  of  the  coast ;  the  Kiver  Sombreiro  wUl  aUo 
be  seen  open.  (The  Bonny  and  Sombreiro  are  the  only  two  rivert  on  this  coast 
which  can  be  seen  weii  open  from  the  ojlng  at  one  view.)  The  Sombreiro  may 
be  readily  distingui^ed  from  its  bluff  head  on  the  West  side.  When  fully 
open  it  bears  N.W.  \  and  at  two-thirds  of  the  distance  from  it,  towards  Foch6 
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Point,  there  is  a  remftrkable  gap  or  indent  in  the  land.  When  this  gap  bears 
N.N.E.,  the  eastern  point  of  Bonny  River  cannot  be  seen  from  the  deck.  The 
breakers  on  the  Baleur  is  also  a  sure  mark  for  the  Bonnj.  The  Bonny  and 
New  Calabar  Rivers  cannot  be  seen  fairly  open  at  one  view,  until  a  vessel  is 
very  nearly  upon  the  outer  bar  of  Bonny  River. 

Be  careful  of  estimating  distances  in  this  neighbourhood  by  the  eye ;  the 
lead  is  the  only  unerring  guide,  and  should  be  constantly  used,  except  between 
the  8ombreiro  and  Andoney;  and  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  may  be 
allowed  in  practice  for  every  fathom  of  water — ^that  is,  10  fathoms  may  be 
considered  as  7^  miles  from  the  land,  though  (in  reality)  it  is  fully  9  or  10 
miles  off,  and  so  iu  proportion  ;  but  within  the  limits  above  named,  between 
the  Sombreiro  and  Andoney,  the  New  Calabar,  Bonny,  and  Andoney  Flats, 
and  the  Baleur  Sand,  run  a  very  long  way  to  the  southward ;  and  the  land  in 
this  neighbourhood  should  not  be  approached  within  12  miles,  nor  be  more 
than  barely  seen  from  the  deck,  unless  bound  to  Bonny  River,  and  should  al- 
ways be  approached  with  caution,  as  the  tides  have  more  influence  in  the  offing 
than  is  generally  supposed.  At  the  above  distance  frt>m  Rough  Comer  the 
depth  will  be  about  6}  fathoms  at  half  ebb. 

Bear  in  mind,  that  along  the  whole  line  of  coast,  from  Cape  Formosa  to 
Andoney,  the  water  shoals  very  rapidly  in-shore  of  6  fisithoms,  which  depth  is 
the  general  outer  boundary  of  muddi/  water,  and  not  fiu:  from  the  banks  which 
form  the  bars  of  the  various  rivers. 

As  a  general  rule,  no  ship  should  go  into  less  than  0  fisithoms  water.  If  in- 
tending to  anchor,  there  is  much  less  sea  and  better  ground  all  along  the  coast, 
in  10  fathoms  water,  than  &rther  in-shore.  Inside  of  7  fbthoms  there  is  a  short 
heavy  swell,  and  sometimes,  in  the  wet  season,  high  rollers,  which  cause  a 
vessel  to  ride  very  uneasy.  By  anchoring  in  this  depth  of  water,  a  vessel  will 
have  a  good  drift  before  she  can  go  into  danger,  should  any  accident  happen  to 
her  anchors  or  cables. 

All  along  this  coast,  and  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Bonny,  constant  and 
careful  attention  to  the  lead  will  be  found  indispensable.  The  lead  lines  should 
be  constantly  and  carefully  examined,  or  the  ship  may  be  placed  in  a  dangerous 
predicament.  Neglecting  this  has  been  the  cause  of  more  than  one  vessel 
striking  upon  the  Bar  of  Bonny.  If  bound  to  Bonny  it  may  not  be  prudent, 
in  the  wet  season,  to  run  to  leeward  of  the  Fourth  River  after  sunset,  or  the 
strength  of  the  current  may  set  the  vessd  to  leeward. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  COAST. 


The  entrance  of  the  River  Niger  has  been  before  described :  we  now  pro- 
eeed  to  describe  the  several  mouths  of  this  great  river,  lying  to  the  eastward 
of  the  main  entrance.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Brass  River,  10  miles  to  the 
eastward,  which  is  also  known  as  the  Bio  Bento  or  St.  John.  The  entrance 
lies  between  two  tree-covered  points.  Formoia  Pointy  low  and  wooded,  lies 
between  the  Brass  and  Niger  Rivers,  and  is  the  southernmost  land  of  the  delta. 

BRASS  BIVBB  (Nimbe  Torro).— A.  MacEachen,  Esq.»  F.R.Q.S.»  surveyed 
the  bar  in  October,  1878,  and  in  18S1  lieut  A.  M.  Field,  R.N.,  made  a  more 
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complete  surrey  of  the  nver  entrance.     We  haTe  adapted  Mr.  MacBaoheo*! 
directions  to  suit  the  later  survey. 

The  MUsion  House,  on  the  Eaat  point  of  the  entrance  of  thia  rirer,  !s  in 

at.  4^  17'  15 '  N,,  long.  6"^  15    30'  E.    The  entrance  between  the  East  and 

'West  points  is  7|  cablea  wide,  and  for  a  distance  of  2  miles  within  the 

Mission  House,  on  the  East  side  of  the  river,  the  shore  is  occupied   by  nine 

different  merchants*  factories. 

The  bar  is  formed  by  a  spit  extending  in  a  curve  ^m  West  Point  4  milei 
in  a  southerly  and  easterly, direction,  on  which  the  water  constantly  breaks; 
3  cables  northward  of  the  extremity  of  this  spit  lies  Hartley  Patch,  which 
breaks,  and  is  about  a  cable  in  diameter,  with  a  channel  along  its  northezn 
side,  called  Lee  ChanneL  As  there  is  a  constant  break  on  Hartley  Bank,  the 
best  guide  is  the  breakers.  Give  the  spit  to  the  westward  a  wide  berth,  then 
haul  along  close  to  the  eaftward  of  the  Hartley  Bank,  turning  sharp  fotmd, 
and  steering  direct  for  West  Point.  Ebb  and  flood  sets  across  this  channd. 
A  well  defined  shoulder  of  ^me  hills  on  the  West  bank  of  the  river,  just  open 
of  East  Point  N.  by  W*  J  W*,  clears  Hartley  Bank  and  the  end  of  the  spit, 
in  13  ft.  least  water. 

By  the  later  survey  of  Lieut.  Field,  the  Swaahway  westward  of  Hajtley 
Bank  is  now  blocked  up  by  the  extension  of  the  spit  to  the  eastward. 

Vessels  drawing  15  ft.  should  not  cross  the  bar  unless  in  fine  weather,  and 
within  two  days  before  to  five  days  after  full  or  change*  Vessels  drawing  12 
feet  can  cross  at  all  times ;  but  it  is  better  for  sailing  vessels  to  wait  for  flood 
tide.  On  a  vessel  firing  a  gim  and  hoisting  the  pilot  jack,  a  native  pilot  will 
board  the  vessel  as  soon  as  the  bar  can  be  crossed  with  safety. 

In  the  rainy  season  the  current  sets  swiftly  to  the  eastward  outside  the  bar;  J 
and  from  Jtmc  to  October  heavy  swells  set  in.     Veaseli  are  not  safe  anchored 
outside  the  bar  under  5  fathoms. 

In  the  rainy  season,  June  to  October,  the  flood  tide  is  very  little  felt,  but  the 
ebb  runs  very  swiftly,  as  much  as  6  knots  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  and  firesh 
water  above  Fish  Town  Point.  The  ebb  and  flood  have  both  an  easterly  selrl 
inside  the  bar ;  vessels  will  do  well  at  all  times  to  keep  to  the  westward,  which 
is  also  the  best  holding  ground.  Should  vessels  have  to  anchor  in  the  laoe  of 
strong  ebb  tide  they  must  be  very  careM.  All  vessels  drawing  over  13  ft. 
should  send  inside  for  a  pilot,  unless  the  captain  is  acquainted  with  the  river. 

llie  following  are  the  directions  previously  issued  (by  the  later  surrey  the 
fairway  buoy  is  moored  in  5  ^thorns,  6|  milee  8.  by  £.  f  £.  of  East  Point, 
and  the  other  buoys  are  not  shown)  : — 

Vessels  arriving  ofiT  this  river,  and  bound  in,  should  anchor  in  6  fiithoiaip| 
about  1  mile  W.S.W.  from  the  outer  or  fairway  buoy;  from  this 
the  entrance  bears  N.  J  E.,  distant  about  5  miles,  and  the  red  tumixig 
N.E.  i  N.,  2 J  miles.  The  best  time  to  cross  the  bar  is  at  half  flood;  reaseb 
drawing  over  12  ft.  must  wait  for  the  last  of  the  flood,  and  if  o^er  15 
draught  ^ey  should  not  attempt  it,  as  the  tides  run  with  great  force,  especially 
during  the  rainy  season,  when  they  attain  a  velocity  of  5^  knots.  On  wdgh- 
iug,  the  vessel  should  stand  towards  the  red  turning  buoy,  passing  it  to  the^ 
eastward,  and  when  Akassa  Creek  is  only  just  open  of  East  Point  bearing 
N.  by  W.,  westerly,  steer  in  for  it  till  the  black  buoy  near  the  entrance  of  the 
fvver  comes  on  with  a  whitewashed  palm  tree  on  West  Point ;  passing  oil 
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either  side  of  the  black  buoy,  the  shipping  will  show  out  and  may  be  steered 
for,  anchoring  in  £rom  4  to  6  fathoms,  mud,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  above 
East  Point. 

A  range  of  hills  on  the  West  side  of  Brass  River,  a  few  miles  inland,  t^- 
minates  in  a  well-defined  shoulder,  which  kept  well  open  West  of  East  Point, 
and  bearing  N.  by  W.  i  W.,  leads  East  of  the  red  buoy  and  over  the  bar  in 
12  ft.  at  low  water  ;  when  the  depth  increases  to  16  ft.,  steer  N.W.  J  N.,  and 
when  the  channel  is  fairly  open,  bearing  N.  by  E.  ^  E.,  steer  in,  passing  West 
of  the  black  buoy. — Sub-Lieut,  Sabbetiy  1876. 

The  buoys  moored  off  and  in  the  mouth  of  this  river  cannot  be  depended  on, 
as  they  are  frequently  washed  away ;  it  is  advisable,  therefore,  to  send  into  the 
river  for  a  pilot,  the  charge  being  £10  in  and  out.  It  is  high  water,  in  the 
entrance,  on  full  and  change,  at  4*^  30" ;  springs  rise  6  ft. 

Brass  Towriy  25  or  30  miles  up  the  river,  on  the  western  side,  is  the  seat  of 
government  of  these  regions,  located  upon  a  flat  and  denuded  patch  of  ground 
within  the  recesses  of  the  forest  swamps,  and  barely  elevated  above  the  water 
of  the  creek  that  flows  past  it.  To  Europeans  its  locale  is  almost  unknown. 
It  has  a  population  of  3,000,  who  are  mainly  dependent  on  the  Ebo  planta- 
tions for  the  means  of  subsistence.  About  3,500  tons  of  palm  oil,  collected  by 
Liverpool  agents,  are  annually  shipped  from  this  river. 

In  1838  the  boats  of  H.M.S.  Viper  ascended  this  river  for  about  60  miles, 
and  found  it  400  yards  wide  and  9  or  10  fathoms  deep,  its  banks  fringed  with 
impenetrable  mangrove.  On  returning  they  kept  along  the  western  shore  with 
a  current  running  7  knots,  and  when  near  the  mouth  passed  into  an  opening, 
which,  after  following  for  14  miles,  communicated  with  the  Niger  12  miles 
from  the  sea.  The  country  as  far  as  the  town  of  Brass,  on  the  eastern  side  of 
the  river,  was  subject  to  King  Ockei,  of  Brass ;  that  on  the  western  side,  be- 
tween this  river  and  the  Niger,  was  subject  to  King  Ebeffa,  of  Brass. 

From  this  stream  to  that  of  New  Calabar,  a  distance  of  50  miles,  through 
which  runs  a  small  creek,  the  land  is  merely  a  low,  desolate,  and  marshy  jungle, 
heavily  timbered  with  mangrove,  and  boimded  on  the  verge  of  the  sea  by  a 
beach  of  sand,  the  continuity  of  which  is  interrupted  by  the  apertures  of  four 
inferior  rivers.  They  have  been  denominated  the  Rio  St.  Nicholas,  Sta.  Bar- 
bara, St.  Bartholomew,  and  Sorabreiro.  As  these  titles  are  decidedly  of  Por- 
tuguese nomenclature,  it  is  probable  that  either  Diego  Cam,  in  his  voyage 
along  the  coast  from  D'Elmina  to  the  Congo,  or  Fernando  Po,  in  his  expedition 
to  Benin,  conferred  such  upon  them. 

St.  Nicolas,  Filana,  Tilana,  or  the  Third  River,  with  from  3  to  6  ft.  over 
its  bar  at  low  water,  lies  10  miles  to  the  eastward  of  the  Brass  Biver,  the 
coast  between  curving  southward.  The  river  does  not  open  until  bearing 
N.N.W.  It  has  a  tapering  bliiff  on  the  East  side,  and  low  land  seems  to  cross 
the  river  within,  having  some  round-topped  trees  on  it. 

Santa  Barbara,  Sempta,  or  the  Fourth  River,  is  10  miles  eastward  from  the 
Rio  St.  Nicolas.  This  river  has  a  wide  entrance ;  it  appears  with  the  West 
point  low,  and  does  not  open  until  it  bears  N.N.E.,  when  the  easternmost  bhiff 
shows  like  a  dolphin's  head  with  the  mouth  open. 

Eio  San  Bartholomeo,  Meas,  or  the  Fifth  River,  is  7^  miles  to  the  east- 
ward of  Rio  Sta.  Barbara.  About  its  entrance  the  land  is  low ;  it  is  wide,  has 
S.  A,0.  4  H 
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two  bluff  heads,  but  highest  on  the  Eaat,  and  runs  in  a  direct  line  to  the  north 
ward,  up  the  country,  and  opens  when  bearing  North.     The  Sam  Bart 
Bank,  lying  just  off  the  entrance  of  this  river,  must  be  earefuUv  avoided,  it'' 
there  is  only  4  or  5  kthoms  at  7  milea  to  the  touth-eastward  of  the  Santa 
Barbara  Hirer. 

Bia  SomhreirOf  Dos  Ttm  Irtmos,  or  the  Sixth  River,  is  10^  niilet  eastward 
of  the  Rio  San  Bartholomew  It  opejis,  when  bearing  N.  by  W.,  imd  mtUkm 
u'lth  a  krge  tapering  bluff  on  the  West  side.  There  is  a  baz^  extending  8  or 
4  miles  from  its  entrancei  on  which  at  times  is  a  heavy  Bea»  rendmng  the 
entrance  dangerous. 

Mr.  Finlaison  says  that  a  veseel  drawing  12  or  14  ft.  of  water  xnay  prooeed 
into  Sombreiro  IUyer»  it  having  a  channel  of  one-quarter  of  a  mile  ;  the  least 
water  he  found  was  3  fathoms,  in  a  N.E.  by  N.  direction,  the  reef  in  a  line 
bearing  S.E. ;  the  Weat  point  of  the  river,  N.W,  3  miles  ;  Focha  Point,  East ; 
this  was  in  mid-channel,  between  the  reefe. 

All  the  coast  between  the  Six  Rivers  is  thickly  covered  with  mangrore^  wiA 
a  sandy  beach,  stiiff  clay  and  muddy  bottom  without,  in  6  and  7  Ca^thoias.  She 
current  m  generally  strong  to  the  eastward, 

NEW  CALABAE  RIVER— /oc^if  or  Fouchs  Point,  the  western  point  of 
New  Calabar  River,  is  7^  miles  eastward  of  the  Rio  Sombreiro.  Between  i§  a 
bank  of  hard  sand,  said  to  extend  from  shore  to  the  distance  of  nearly  4  miles, 
and  as  far  to  the  East  as  Foch6  Point,  where  it  is  bordered  by  a  line  of 
breakers.  The  western  extremity  occasionally  breaks  very  violently,  but  may 
be  passed  in  6  or  6  fa  thorns.  Foe  he  Point  is  a  steep  bluff,  in  lat.  4°  22'  40''  N.t  | 
long.  7*^  0'  E,,  with  some  lofty  trees. 

llie  land  along  the  western  side  of  New  Calabar  River,  for  30  or  40  miles 
up,  is  subject  to  King  Amochree,  of  New  Calabar.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the 
river,  for  30  miles  up,  it  is  subject  to  King  Phibia,  of  Okrika,  a  town  situated 
30  miles  up  the  Bonny. 

The  country  on  both  sides  of  the  Bonny  is  subject  to  George  Pepple,  King 
of  Bonny.  11  is  territory  extends  eastward  to  the  River  Andonej.  Eastward 
of  this  the  King  of  Opobo  reigns,  a  small  territory  under  King  Ja  Ja  lying 
between  ;  the  latier  king  rcbeUed  against  King  Pepple  in  1873. 

'llie  Rio  Real,  or  New  Calabar  River,  was  designated  by  the  Dutch  traders 
as  New  Calabary,  and  by  the  Englihh  as  the  Calbarine.  In  the  last  century  it 
was  much  frequented  by  small  sloops,  that  extensively  traded  for  yams,  manioc,  I 
and  other  fwrinaceous  articles,  then  imperatively  required  by  the  larger  slave 
lUips  of  Bonny  and  other  rivers  to  leeward.  Besides  vegetable  and  other  ex-  \ 
ports,  it  yielded  at  periods  no  inconsiderable  number  of  slaves  from  the  Ifaclr- 
bous  or  £bo  country.  The  attention  of  the  inhabitants  is  now  dirooted  to  the 
culture  of  palm  oil. 

The  estuary  of  the  New  Calabar  and  Bonny  Rivers  is  6  miles  in  breadth, 
the  lown  of  Bonoy  bcinj:^  9  miles  E,  J  N.  from  Foche  Point  The  outer  point, 
on  the  East,  is  called  Rough  Corntr^  and  N*K.  |  N.&om  this,  at  a  distance  of 
6  miles,  is  Peter  Fortis  Point,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Bonny  Eiver,  with 
four  rcnmd  trees  on  its  extremity.  Tliere  is  a  channel  on  caoh  side  into  th<s  I 
tsspectivQ  riveon ;  but  the  middle  part  is  occupied  by  a  large  bank,  extending  1 
out  to  sea,  and  oa  sayeiml  parts^of  which  there  rs  only  3  &  of  water,  with  ( 
or  two  ieliCtSi  and  several  spots  nearly  dry  at  low  water. 
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FoM  Creeks  or  Oap,  is  3  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  extremity  of  Foch6 
Point ;  on  the  middle  of  the  coast  between  are  a  few  houses. 

According  to  Dr.  Daniell,  "  the  village  of  Foch^,  or  Foko,  ongnallv  named 
by  the  Hollanders  Wyndorp  (from  the  abundance  of  palm  wine,  or  Tumbo, 
procurable  from  its  natires),  consists  of  a  number  of  scattered  houses,  indis* 
criminately  erected  around  the  point.  It  is  inhabited  by  the  river  pilots  and 
their  families,  who  are  mostly  engaged  in  fishing,  in  which  they  are  very  ex* 
pert.  The  aggregate  number  of  the  people  is  about  300.  A  deep  and  con- 
spicuous indentation  of  the  coast,  3  miles  to  the  westward  of  the  point,  it 
called  Fouche  (or  Foch6)  Gap.  A  few  native  huts  may  be  strewed  amid  the 
evergreen  brushwood  that  skirts  its  limits.  Foueh4  Village  and  Point  are  de- 
cidedly the  most  healthy  localities  in  New  Calabar,  horn  their  favourable  ex- 
posure to  the  daily  sea  breezes,  and  exemption  from  mud  banks,  with  their 
natural  concomitants — mosquitoes  and  sand-flies.  The  soil  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  houses  is  a  thin  layer  of  sand  upon  a  bed  of  alluvial  deposits.  The 
sandy  shore  in  front  of  these  habitations  may  be  said  to  continue  to  the  mooth 
of  a  narrow  creek  that  oblM|uely  winds  behind  the  town  towards  the  Gap,  where 
it  has  been  supposed  to  join  the  ocean. 

''  At  6  or  7  miles  beyond  Foch6  Point  is  Youngtown^  scarce  worth  the  name 
applied  to  it.  It  possesses  about  800  inhabitants,  the  majority  of  whom  are 
the  slaves  of  a  petty  chief.  Some  tall  and  graceful  cocoa-nut  trees,  with  an 
occasional  pobn  and  banana,  are  the  only  objects  that  serve  to  dissipate  the 
pervading  monotony  of  mud  and  mangroves  meeting  the  eye  on  all  sides.  A 
riiort  distance  from  tlie  credc  is  the  entrance  of  another,  through  which  the 
Bonny  canoes  pass  when  they  attend  the  Ebo  markets.  The  upper  projection 
of  the  bank  at  its  mo«th  is  oiUled  Jufu  Point,  Abreast  of  it  the  merchant 
vessels  commonly  anchor.  PWlUwing  a  circuitous  course  for  some  miles  to  the 
N.  W.,  it  unites  with  one  that  pasKs  by  the  chief  town  of  New  Calabar,  6  milee 
more  to  the  North.  This  latter  creek,  after  effecting  a  junction  with  that  just 
mentioned,  coojointly  with  it  trends  towards  the  Brass  country,  thus  consti- 
tuting an  island,  on  the  right  bank  of  which,  in  proximity  to  the  river, 
the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom  is  situated.'' — **  Medical  Tt^^ography^*  fpe^ 
p.  80. 

Many  of  the  streets  of  New  Cakbar  reach  down  in  parallel  rows  to  the  water's 
edge  of  the  creek,  which  is  barricaded  on  its  whole  extent  of  shore  at  Ibo  en- 
trances into  the  streets  by  stout  and  lofty  palisading. 

The  River  New  Calabar,  from  the  shipping  to  the  oil-markets,  affords  a  fine 
safe  channel  for  vessels  of  fully  10  ft.  draught.  After  passing  Ewaffa^  which 
is  some  45  to  50  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  country  improves  very 
much,  the  mangrove  ceases,  and  moderately  high  land,  well  wooded,  speaks  of 
great  capability  for  any  tropic  growth. 

**  After  much  experience  in  surveying  the  rivers  and  creeks  between  Bonny 
and  Brass  Rivers,  we  are  of  opinion  that  these  channels  will  greatly  faeilitate*  at 
some  not  distant  period,  a  very  much  more  extended  trade  than  there  is  at  the 
present  time,  by  giving  easy  access  to  steamers  of  light  draught  to  the  interior 
markets.  At  present  business  is  carried  on  by  tribes  settling  on  the  shore 
who  have  neither  the  means  nor  the  inclination  to  carry  out  measures  to  de- 
velop the  enormous  trade  which  the  country  can  supply.  These  tribes  act  as 
brokers  for  the  produce,  and  are  very  jealooi  of  aaj  intwftrenot  with  their 
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Filial,  bcariD^  K.  by  W.  |  W.,  camec  10  It  at  lov  water  orer  tbe  bar  of  tbat 
mer.  Tbia  diaaael  breaks  ligbt  across  ia  tbe  wet  acaaoa.  Tbe  cbart  dem^ 
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In  December,  1873,  HJiA  /VbiMer  ascended  sibore  tbe  bulks  (moored  oa 
tbe  West  side  of  New  Cabibar  RiTer,  e  milee  Nortb  of  Focb^  Pobt),  to  Nev 
Oslabar  Town,  a  distanee  of  17  mile?,  and  bj  keeping  witbiu  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  ^  wettem  diore,  a  regular  deptb  of  from  4  to  6  fetboms  was  foimd* 
Tbe  rrrer  abore  Kew  Calabar  Towu  is  appareatly  mock  obstructed  by  aboab. 

BaXBY  EIVKR— **  The  Bonny,  or  Barni,"  savs  Dr.  Dnniell,  *'  was  ono  of 
tbe  first  rivers  wbich  the  Dutch,  Eugliab,  and  Portuguese  wet«  acquainted 
with  in  this  portion  of  A&ica.  From  tbe  nxteentfa  to  the  present  centun-  h 
was  the  faTOurite  mart  of  the  f^lare  ship?,  when  the  exportatiofi  of  buman 
beings  was  a  legalized  traffic ;  and  the  number  of  slares  transhipped  aeldc 
fftwtft  to  less  than  16,000  per  annum.  Since  the  extincdon  of  tbb  odiou 
commerce,  it  ranks  as  the  grand  emporium  of  the  palm  oil  trade,  ei 
many  thousand  ions  of  this  lucrative  commodity,  and  employing  more  ' 
than  all  the  rircTs  of  the  Bight  cullectivcly/' 

The  bar  of  the  Bonny  River  extends  S.  by  E.  from  the  great  middle  groimd 
or  flats ;  and  its  outer  extremity  is  7^  miles  SAY.  from  Rough  Comer, 
the  eastward  of  the  bar,  separated  by  a  channel  1  mile  in  bread th^  is  a 

*  For  A  chart  of  th«  crc^eks  and  rlf era  between  Bonny  asd  Brass  Eirefs,  with  Bcconspa* 
nyirifc  notftt,  \>y  Uimtn.  \L  D.  Boler  ^td  H*  Knight,  see  the  Journal  of  the  Boyel  Qso* 
|T»pycal  Sodtiy,  rol,  xlvi^  im^  p*  411* 
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of  hard  sand,  named  the  Baleur,  which  has  an  extent  of  4  miles  S.E.  and  N.W. 
Close  northward  of  its  West  end  is  the  Inner  Bank^  of  7  ft.,  marked  by  a  red 
buoy  on  its  western  edge.  A  2  J-fathoms  shoal  is  said  to  lie  4  cables  northward 
of  it.  The  Eastern  Channel  into  the  river,  called  the  Portuguese  Channel^  is 
between  these  banks  and  the  Bonny  Flats,  which  extend  from  shore ;  added 
to  which  is  an  outer  bank,  called  the  Portuguese  Bank^  lying  to  the  eastward 
of  the  Patches. 

Jew-jew  Point  is  only  a  mile  within  Rough  Comer ;  and  at  3  miles  higher, 
on  the  same  side,  upon  the  western  bank  of  a  creek,  is  the  town  of  Bonny ^  off 
which  some  large  hulks  are  moored,  on  which  the  traders  reside.  On  the 
opposite  bank,  North  of  the  latter,  is  the  point  and  town  of  Peter  Fortis ; 
below  which,  on  the  same  side,  is  a  bank  dry  at  low  water. 

At  4  miles  from  the  mouth,  on  the  East  bank  of  the  river,  is  situated  the 
town  of  Bonny,  called  by  the  natives  Culomi,  The  King  and  a  few  of  the 
principal  chiefs  have  their  houses  close  to  a  creek  on  the  North  side  of  the 
town,  which,  during  the  rainy  season,  is  full  almost  to  overflowing,  being  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  floor  of  their  houses.  On  paying  visits,  it  is  customary  to 
pull  up  this  creek  in  your  boats,  and  land  at  the  outer  courts  of  their  houses 
by  pulling  the  boat  alongside  a  pier  of  wood  and  clay  embankment,  and  step- 
ping from  the  gunwale  into  the  court.  During  the  dry  season  the  creek  is 
nearly  dried  up.  King  Amachree's  Town  is  15  miles  above  Bonny,  with  deep 
water  in  the  channel  between.* 


*  '*  Trade  and  Travel  in  the  Golf  of  Guinea ;"  by  J.  Smith.  A  gossiping  book,  pablished 
at  Easingwold,  Torluhire,  1851. 

When  the  slave  trade  was  active^  it  was  computed  that  for  twenty  yean  not  less  than 
20,000  persons  were  annually  sold  here,  16,000  of  whom  were  natives  of  the  country  of 
HeebOf  or  Shoe,  The  remaining  part  were  of  the  Alla^oo,  or  JBrau  Pan  Country.  Fairs  for 
the  purpose  were  held  every  five  or  six  weeks,  at  several  villages  on  the  banks  of  rivers  and 
creeks  in  the  interior;  and  larg^  canoes,  carrying  120  men,  wore  employed  in  the  naviga« 
tion.  The  Heebos  must  inhabit  a  very  populous  and  extensive  country,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  towns,  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  along  the  coast,  including  New  Calabar  and 
Bonny,  were  peopled  from  the  Heebo  country.  Amacree,  King  of  New  Calabar,  and  Peppel, 
King  of  Bonny,  were  both  of  Heebo  descent,  as  well  as  many  of  the  principal  traders  al 
both  places. 

These  towns  were  probably  first  built  and  occupied  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  salt,  by 
the  evaporation  of  sea  water ;  because  the  country,  from  the  sea  board  to  50  miles  in  the 
interior,  is  a  vast  morass,  hei^vily  timbered  and  unfit,  without  excessive  labour,  to  pro- 
duce sufiicient  food  for  more  than  a  scanty  population ;  and  as  the  trade  in  slaves  in* 
creased,  these  towns,  particularly  Bonny,  grew  into  importance.  The  language  also  spoken 
at  these  places  varies  but  little  from  that  spoken  by  the  Heebos,  which  proves  a  common 
origin. 

The  Heebos,  in  their  persons,  nre  tall  and  well  formed,  and  they  may  be  distinguished 
from  other  Africans  by  their  skin  having  generally  a  yellow,  bilious  cast,  although  varjring 
in  some  instaDces  to  a  deep  black.  Their  dispositions  are  naturally  timid  and  desponding, 
and  their  constitutions  delicate. 

The  neptunes,  or  largo  brass  pans,  essential  in  the  trade  with  this  coast,  are  oiod,  during 
the  dry  season,  by  the  creek  and  surrounding  country  people,  for  the  purpose  of  evaporating 
sea  water,  to  obtain  its  salt,  which  is  here  the  medium  of  exchange,  and  a  great  trade  is 
carried  on  with  the  interior  country. — Adam*, 

Dr.  W.  F.  Daniell,  whose  ethnographical  acquirements  make  him  an  authority  on  these 
subjects,  says  that  the  different  tribes  inhabiting  that  maritime  expanse  of  country  comprei 
hendfd  between  the  Rio  Formosa,  in  the  Bight  of  Usnin,  and  ths  Old  Calabar  River,  haw 
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The  following  directions  for  entering  the  Bonny  Birer  are  hy 
C»  H.  C.  Langdon,  R,N. : — Haring  arrived  off  the  hktck  Fmirwmy  htof^  fioni 
which  Foche  Point  bean  N.  |  E.  8  miles  distant,  with  the  next  buoy  ('^  ^ 
line  with  Eough  Comer,  bearing  N,E.  i  E.«  and  Peter  Portia  Point  well  opoi 
Wett  of  itt  steer  in  for  Rough  Comer,  passing  to  the  wtatwid  of  the  rwd  hmo§ 
in  d  lathoms  low  water ;  from  this  the  rtd  huof  off  the  north- western  aid  ii 
the  Inner  Baleur  Bank,  Rough  Comer,  and  the  Ju-Ju  Bush,  a  double-headed 
ti^e  on  Ju-Ju  Point,  diiHcult  to  be  distinguished  by  strangers,  will  be  searlj  m 
tine ;  continue  on  the  same  course,  passing  westward  of  the  red  buoy,  and 
of  the  2^fathoms  patch  2  cables  N.E.  of  it,  which  will  lead  orer  the  bar  m 
18  ft.  low  water  springs. 

After  passing  the  patch,  steer  K.E.  )  X.  for  Peter  Fortis  Point,  paamg 
abont  3  cables  from  Rough  Corner,  and  keeping  about  the  same  distance  of 
shore  up  to  tha  shipping,  when  there  is  anchorage  in  10  ^thoim,  mod,  nvr 
the  mail  hulk. 

AUowance  must  be  made  for  the  tide,  the  ebb  setting  strong  oTcr  the  Bakar 
Bank,  and  the  flood  over  the  western  breakers. 

From  the  red  buoy  of  the  Inner  Baleur  Bank  a  north-westerly  eoone  for 
Foch6  Point,  avoiding  the  actual  breakers,  will  lead  through  a  2-fiithooi 
channel  into  New  Calabar  Itiver ;  this  channel  forms  the  best  meana  of  ecni* 
munication  between  that  river  and  the  Bonny,  but  it  requires  buojiog.  A 
pilot  or  guide  can  generally  be  obtained  at  Bonny  to  take  Tesaeli  drawing  le» 
than  1 2  ft*  round  Breaker  Island  inte  New  Calabar  River. 

Teeaek  leaving  the  Bonny  River  may  cross  the  bar  in  15  f^.  at  low  watert 
by  ittiBg  the  old  Man-of-War  Cliannel  which  lies  eastward  of  the  Baleur 
Banks;  when  dropping  down  with  the  tide,  they  should  anchor  southward 
of  Rough  Comer  Spit,  until  the  next  high  water,  when  they  may  steer  out 
8.  JE. 

Caution. — Navigators  are  given  to  understand  that  no  reliance  can  be  placed 
on  the  buoys,  as  they  are  frequently  either  out  of  position  or  washed  away; 
but  should  the  buoys  be  gone,  Rough  Comer  bearing  N.E.  J  E,,  with  Peter 
Fortis  Point  kept  well  open  West  of  it,  will  lead  over  the  bar  in  the  deepest 
water.  Steamers  drawing  18  ft  can  cress  at  2  hours'  flood,  those  not  drawing 
above  12  ft.  can  enter  at  any  time. 

Filotfl. — The  duty  of  piloting  is  performed  generally  by  the  masters  of 
Liverpool  merchant  ships  engaged  in  the  pabn-oil  trade,  who  are  far  better 
acquainted  with  the  navigation,  and  more  trustworthy  than  Uie  native  pilota. 
These  latter  are  stationed  on  Ju-Ju  Point,  and  if  it  can  be  aeen,  the  usual 


anquestlontbly  derired  their  origin  from  one  oommon  itock.  .  ,  .  The  greiU  pitrintfil 
ionrce  fi:t»in  which  most  of  them  hAre  emanated  are  the  Eboe  of  the  Qoorra,  whieb«  for  Um 
nakc  of  perspicuity,  it  will  he  necossary  to  eeparate  into  tlireo  diiiioct  clA««es. 

iRl.  The  Ebo8  proper,  which  include  the  natiTei  of  the  Bio  Formota,  WsTree  Island, 
Rio  EscTATOft,  Br«8i  Town,  and  the  Quorrm  generally, 

2nd.  The  £bo«  of  the  table  land  btHween  the  Quorra  and  Oroai  Hirer,  eompmiag  the 
natWet  of  New  OaUbar,  the  Bonny,  aad  a  portion  of  the  inhabitimta  of  the  RiToir 
Andony* 

Srd.  The  Eboe  of  the  country  bot  ween  the  Andony  and  Old  Galahar  BiFGrs^  which  em- 
brace the  iahabitanU  near  the  ooaat»  the  nativee  of  the  sercial  towns  of  Old  Oakbarf  and  of 
09  tatnuios  af  Cr^«i  River. 
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signal,  with  a  gun*  will  be  attended  to ;  or  a  boat  may  be  sent  up  the  river  for 
one  of  the  masters  of  tbe  merchant  ships,  but  she  diould  not  leave  the  ship 
later  than  4  p.m. 

At  no  time  of  the  year  should  a  vessel  anchor  off  the  entrance  of  the  Bonny 
in  less  than  7  fitthoms,  with  Foch6  Point  North  or  N.  ^  W.,  and  with  not  less 
than  60  fathoms  of  cable. 

Tidei.-^lt  is  high  water,  on  full  and  change,  at  Bonny  Town,  at  4^  60" ; 
springs  rise  6  ft.,  and  neaps  5  feet 

*'  The  entrance  of  the  Bonny  presents  a  broad  expanse  of  water,  consisting 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Bonny  to  the  eastward,  and  the  New  Calabar  to  the  west- 
ward. The  former  is  the  more  considerable  of  the  two,  although  they  are 
both  fine  rivers,  and  can  be  entered  at  any  time  of  tide  by  vessels  drawing 
from  12  to  1 8  ft.  of  water.  They  are  likewise  deep  inside,  and  the  anchorages 
safe  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  On  account  of  the  great  commerce  carried  on 
in  the  Bonny,  JTtny  Peppel  (who  resides  at  Bonny  Town,  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  river,  near  its  mouth)  possesses  great  wealth,  and  in  his  vanity  aasumee 
various  titles,  of  which  '*  Conqueror  of  the  Calabar  "  is  the  most  remarkable. 
Notwithstanding  his  large  magazines,  full  of  goods  and  specie,  he  always  pre- 
tends to  be  poor ;  probably  from  the  fear  that  were  he  known  to  be  rich, 
some  power,  superior  to  his  own,  might  be  induced  to  attack  him  and  his 
possessions  for  the  sake  of  plimder.  These  magazines  are  at  some  distance 
frt>m  Bonny  Town,  but  their  exact  situaticm  is  kept  a  secret  from  strangers." 
— Captain  VidaPa  Narrative,  Owen,  Vol.  II.,  pages  883^6. 

The  chief  produce  of  this  place  is  palm  oil,  which  is  very  plentiful.  This 
traffic  is,  however,  attended  with  much  danger  to  the  immediate  actors ;  and 
great  difficulty  is  experienced  in  obtaining  seamen  for  the  ships,  as  it  fre- 
quently happens  that  few  of  the  original  crew  return  from  that  fatal  coast. 
They  sometimes  lie  for  three  or  four  months  before  they  complete  their  cargo ; 
and  during  this  period  the  greater  part  of  the  ship's  company  notunfrequently 
become  victims  to  the  pestilential  climate. 

The  new  system,  however,  of  steam-vessels  making  fi^uent  calls  at  these 
ports  to  load  the  oil  procured  by  agents  who  live  on  the  coast,  will  do  away 
with  much  of  the  former  loss  of  life. 

A  vessel  should  take  in  a  quantity  of  salt  at  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  ship 
Krumen  on  the  Kru  coast,  and  touch  at  Fernando  Po  to  complete  water  and 
purchase  provisions.  In  the  river  the  ship  is  roofed  over,  the  oil  casks  landed, 
and  the  holds  cleaned,  fumigated,  and  whitewashed. 

In  the  first  year  of  legitimate  trade  after  the  abolition  of  the  English  slave 
trade  (1807),  300  casks  of  palm  oil  were  exported  from  the  Calabar  and  Bonny 
Rivers.     Twelve  or  thirteen  Liferpool  and  Glasgow  houses  now  trade  in  - 
Bonny  and  the  neighbouring  rivers  of  New  Calabar  and  Opobo.    The  eiqport 
of  palm  oil  from  these  ri? crs  has  reached  16,000  tons  per  annum. 

The  country  surrounding  this  town  is  low  and  swampy,  and  at  this  season 
of  the  year  (March)  particularly  unhealthy.  The  merchant  vessels  were 
losing  maay  men  daily,  although  every  precaution  was  taken  to  prevent 
disease.  Tliey  were  nearly  all  covered  in,  and  the  men  not  allowed  to  go  on 
shore  or  work  in  the  sun,  which  is  the  chief  enemy  to  the  constitution  in  this 
climate. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  New  Calabar  worship  the  sharks,  which  abound 
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TtnejMcn  to  eemaiAer  lluil  tlie 

I  of  a  ground  duirk.     In  em- 
it m  tmomdmted  in  the  Nfw 

go  CMMrteUk'*  Tliase  uuiiia]»  appear  so 
of  prnlBctinn,  tliAt  thej  eommit  the  moH 
to  la^  «NDe  Ibet  cml  of  Uie  w»t«r  to  gtt 
IkoU  of  ^  BtcB  wliOit  woridag  in  tlie  bevd  of  tho  tcomL  Fidliiig  om* 
boatd  ii  oertaiB  dcrtrectnw  «•  tiw^r  keep  a  eamtaut  watch  upoa  ail  Teattl* 
Ijing  in  tlia  keriwur.  Tba  i^mIl  b  otKned  a  great  ddicacj  al  Botmr,  uid 
wlneiieTer  it  eaa  be  caagiit  u  greodOj-  drroored,  a  farmer  fbtialio  of  Banot 
betag  ilia  Gmum^  or  //icaaa. 

8lodi  of  an  kindi  {wad  «fcn  jiuaa  aad  pkatains)  b  iMsrw  Tety  diffieali  to 
procMO  in  Boaaf,  witkoiti  pqpag  a  aMd  catiafagaatly  oaLorbitaat  price  §m 
it,  aai  OTcn  Ibea  it  caanot  bo  proem  ad  in  anj  qvttility ;  waicb  abcnild,  ihett- 
Ibre,  porcbase  their  6«ih  ^ock,  csom.  &c*t  to  windward.  Piga  and  po«lt^ 
Oin  be  pttrduaed  tolermblj  dieap  hi  barter  at  Friaoo,  Ckpm  lAhoq,  JaUa  Coi&f  i 
Qjnitta,  or  Popoe.  Iron  bai%  kaf  Uiba«eo^  ecwiBon  kmde  of  MaAobeeier  il^ 
ganpowder,  and  nini«  are  em  to  ba  mfcad  Ibr.  Kni?^  and  aiLca  are  abo  in 
demand.  If  the  fciecl  b  aineh  ptcand  far  tsme,  it  maj  ba  better  to  rtaHl  xi 
one  of  the  settlements  cm  the  Gold  Coast. 

CmpL  Mid^ej  mjv  i--^*  Boanj  BiTer  abonnda  with  many  kinds  of  exceftcst 
fiih,  which  ii  the  aalf  fireeh  diet  whieh  can  ba  procured  at  anything  likeA 
leaeonaUe  price ;  bol  even  fith  eaanot  alwi^  be  obtained,  aa  this  artick 
ferms  the  principal^  indeed  aniretaal,  diet  of  tiie  nalirea.  I  believe  the  whole 
of  the  fish  taken  in  Bonnj  are  perfectlj  wholenme  feod«  without  a  iu^le 
exception." 

The  western  aide  of  Bcnnj  Hirer  is  rerj  shoal  to  half  its  breadth  aoon* 
All  veeeeb  most  tliercfore  keep  the  esetetti  «de  aboard  alter  pawwing^  BoDgk 
Comer.  The  ship  must  be  steered  wi^  great  judgment ;  for  in  the  ehenneti 
upon  and  near  the  Inner  Bar»  there  is  very  little  roam  for  a  large  ship  to  jaw 
about  The  somidijiga  on  each  side  of  the  ship  will  eometimea  rary  IS  tnehii. 
After  passing  the  Inner  Bar,  if  the  wind  b  well  free  and  light,  and  the  tide 
of  flood  runs  strong,  steer  well  to  the  eastward,  towards  the  dry  «nnd  bunk,  m 
the  flood  runs  through  the  Lee  Channel  in  a  \V,N,W.  direction,  and  taking 
the  vessel  upon  her  beam  will  set  her  over  towards  the  western  breakers,  if 
this  b  not  attended  to.  To  the  N.E.  of  the  Inner  Bar  these  breakers  are  very 
bold-to«  having  4^  and  5  fathoms  within  a  ship's  length  of  them.  To  tho  north- 
ward of  Breaker  Island  (a  dry  sand  on  the  West  side  of  the  channel)  the  flood 
tide  runs  directly  to  the  N.E.  by  E.  into  Boimy  River. 

In  case  of  the  ebb  Ude  setting  out  of  Bonny,  a  veael  may  anchor  anywhere 
in  the  fairway  of  the  channel,  to  the  northward  of  Breaker  I^Innd,  as  the 
ground  b  everywhere  dean  and  good  ;  but  the  tides  are  very  rapid,  and  the 
ship  will  not  lie  very  easy  on  the  ebb. 

The  piloU  are  well  acquainted  with  the  channel,  but  require  to  be  a  HtOe 

humoured,  and  t^pokcn  to  nuldly,  and  they  must  not  be  entrusted  with  the 

managtment  of  the  vessel;  aU  they  ever  do  b  giving  directions  for  the  beet 

water  in  the  channel. 

llie  pilot's  canoe  frequently  goes  ahead  to  sound  the  channel,  and  make 
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signals  of  the  depth  of  water  by  waving  a  flag.  They  are  very  expert  at  this, 
and  the  soundings  they  give  may  be  depended  on ;  but  care  must  be  taken  to 
examine  their  lead  line,  before  the  canoe  leaves  the  ship,  as  it  is  rarely  found 
correctly  marked.  The  canoe  never  goes  ahead  but  when  the  wind  ia  scant, 
the  weather  is  hazy,  and  the  marks  on  the  land  obscured,  or  when  the  vessel 
is  of  great  draught  of  water.* 

It  is  dangerous  to  attempt  entering  the  river  with  a  scant  wind,  as  the  tides 
of  both  flood  and  ebb  set  athwart  the  channel,  the  flood  running  to  the  N.N.W. 
until  it  meets  with  the  W.N.W.  branch  coming  through  the  Portuguese 
Channel.  The  N.N.W.  branch  of  tide  sets  into  New  Calabar  River.  The 
tide  docs  not  run  fairly  into  the  Bonny  River  until  the  vessel  has  got  to  the 
N.E.  of  the  Portuguese  Channel  and  of  Breaker  Island.  The  ebb  tide  runs 
about  S.E.  over  the  bar. 

No  stranger,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  should  attempt 
going  in  without  a  pilot.  When  the  pilot's  canoe  is  alongside,  everything 
not  too  heavy  or  too  bulky  for  transit  should  be  well  looked  after,  however 
worthless  the  articles  may  be. 

From  Bonny  River  the  land,  which  continues  low  and  wooded,  trends 
E.  by  S.  {E.  i  N.\  15  miles  to  the  entrance  of  Andony  River ^  which  is 
blocked  up  with  the  hard  sand  bank,  on  which  are  breakers. 

Elver  Antonio,  or  Andony. — ''  This  stream  leads  to  the  short  Ebo  coimtry, 
a  race  inhabiting  a  range  of  table  land,  about  40  miles  up  the  river.  It  also 
leads  to  the  countries  of  the  Mocoes  and  the  Quas,  in  the  latter  of  which  the 
customs  and  language  are  almost  identical  with  those  of  Old  Calabar.  There 
are  two  or  three  insignificant  villages  a  few  miles  inland  on  the  margin  of  the 
eastern  bank."  f 

OPOBO  EIYEE,  17  miles  E.  by  S.  i  S.  of  the  River  Antonio,  is  not  con* 
spicuous  from  the  ofling,  but  a  house  on  Sandy  Point,  and  the  roof  of  a  hulk 
ashore  there,  are  visible  6  or  7  miles  in  clear  weather.  The  entrance  of  this 
river  was  8ur\eyed  by  Lieut.  A.  M.  Field,  R.N.,  in  1881.     On  the  West 


*  Do  not  i«cnd  into  Bonny  for  a  pilot  late  in  the  afternoon,  or  after  foar  o'clock,  as  aereral 
boats  belonging  both  to  men-of-war  and  merchantmen  hare  been  capsized,  and  their  crews 
drowned,  owing  to  the  tide  imperceptibly  sweeping  the  boat  amongst  the  breakers.  After 
the  ship  is  at  anchor  fire  several  guns,  and  perhaps  they  may  be  heard  by  the  pilots.  If  it 
bo  daylight,  lot  the  royals  hang  loose,  and  the  ship  may  be  seen  by  some  of  the  fishing 
canoes  inside  the  bar.  After  all,  the  only  certain  and  moat  expeditious  way  of  procuring 
a  pilot  is  to  send  a  boat  into  Jew-jew  Town. 

t  Dr.  Daniill,  "  Medical  Topography,"  &c.,  pp.  101,  108.  He  continues :—"  Few  in- 
diTiduals  arc  aware  of  the  fact  that  inland  communication  by  water  may  be  established 
between  the  \\\o  Andony  and  the  liio  Volta  without  the  necessity  of  undertaking  a  se* 
voyage.  The  route,  per  cnnoe,  may  Im)  described  as  follows:  -  1.  From  the  River  Andony 
to  the  liiver  Bonny ;  2.  Thenco  to  the  Kew  Calabar ;  3.  Thence  to  the  Quorra  by  the 
creek  below  the  town ;  4.  From  the  Quorra  or  Nun  to  the  llio  Formosa,  cither  by  the 
Kiver  Broadway,  below  Ebo,  or  by  the  numerous  petty  creeks  connected  with  the  Hirer 
Knclavos,  all  of  which  communicate  more  or  less  with  Benin ;  o.  From  the  Formosa  or 
Benin  Kiver  to  the  town  of  Lagos  by  the  Lagos  Creek  (passing  E  ist  I^gos  River  and  the 
Cradoo  I^ke) ;  6.  Thence  by  West  Lagos  River  by  Badagry  to  Whydah  and  Grand  Popo ; 
7.  And  thence  by  the  creek  and  salt  water  lake  patt  the  Fort  of  Quitta  to  the  town  of 
Aooneh,  and  from  thence  to  the  Rio  Volta,    Ibid,  p.  102. 
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The  following  directions  for  the  Old  Calabar  River  are  by  Lieut.  C.  IL  C. 
Langdon,  R.N. : — 

Vessels  approaching  Old  Calabar  River  from  the  eastward  should  endeavour 
to  make  the  large  black  can  buoy  with  staff  and  ball,  moored  in  25  ft.,  mud, 
5^  miles  S.S.W.  from  Backascy  Gap,  from  which  a  course  of  N.W.  by 
W.  j^  W.  for  7  miles  will  enable  them  to  sight  Tom  Shot's  Breakers,  and  be 
in  a  position  to  proceed  into  the  river. 

Unless  very  sure  of  the  position  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  it  may  be  ad- 
%'i8ablo  to  make  the  Backasey  Buoy,  whether  coming  from  the  eastward  or 
westward. 

Steamers  can  steer  about  N.  by  W.  from  Backasey  Buoy  to  the  red  buoy 
off  Tom  Shot's  Point,  allowing  at  least  half  a  point  for  the  tide,  and  hauling 
to  the  S.W.,  should  the  water  shoal  to  less  than  17  ft.  at  high  water.  The 
mail  steamers  use  this  route. 

Vessels  intending  to  proceed  at  once  into  the  river,  having  made  sure  of 
their  position  off  the  entrance  by  bearings,  or  by  sighting  Tom  Shot's  Breakers, 
should  steer  in  N.  by  E.  i  E.,  passing  1  mile  to  the  eastward  of  them,  taking 
care  to  guai'd  against  tidal  influences,  as  the  streams  have  been  known  to  set 
both  N.E.  and  S.W.  across  the  breakers,  remembering,  also,  that,  as  a  rule, 
should  the  water  shoal  with  hard  bottom,  the  ship  is  too  far  to  the  westward ; 
if  with  mud,  she  is  too  far  to  the  eastward. 

This  course,  N.  by  E.  }  E.,  will  lead  close  East  of  the  red  can  buoy  off 
Tom  Shot's  Point ;  when  this  buoy  bears  S.W.,  a  N.E.  by  N.  course  may  be 
steered  for  4  miles  to  nwke  a  red  nim  buoy ;  leaving  this  buoy  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  on  the  starboard  hand,  steer  N.  ^  W.,  with  the  entrance  of  the  Ghreat 
Qua  River  (which  may  be  known  by  its  eastern  bank  showing  as  a  green 
point  sloping  down  to  the  water's  edge)  kept  rather  on  the  starboard  boWf 
allowing  half  a  point  for  the  ebb  or  flood.  When  Tobacco  Head  on  the 
western  side  of  the  river  (on  which  are  some  large  trees  making  like  a  bluff 
headland,  in  sliape  similar  to  a  boat's  rudder),  is  open  of  Parrot  Island  (a 
conspicuous  round  island  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  covered  with  high  trees), 
bearing  N.N.W.,  steer  direct  for  it,  keeping  the  head  open,  which  will  lead 
clear  of  Parrot  Spit ;  then  steer  close  along  the  East  side  of  Parrot  Island 
until  Seven-fathoms  Point  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  covered  with  hi§^ 
straight  mangrove  trees,  opens  West  of  James  Island,  bearing  N.  J  W. 

A  direct  course  should  then  be  taken  for  James  Island,  keeping  close  to  the 
mangrove  trees,  after  passing  which,  keep  James  and  Parrot  Islands  just 
touching ;  this  course  will  lead  over  James  Flats  in  18  ft.  at  low  water.  Pass 
close  round  Seven-fathoms  Point,  and  keep  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river, 
until  abreast  of  Fish  Town  on  the  western  shore,  when  the  river  must  be 
crossed,  and  when  Townsend  flagstaff  on  the  eastern  shore  is  abeam,  haul 
over  again  for  the  anchorage. 

Vessels  from  Seven-fathoms  Point  may  stand  over  for  Cross  River,  and, 
keeping  on  the  western  shore,  pass  westward  of  the  shoal  off  Seven-fiBithoms 
Creek.     This  channel  is  mostly  used  by  the  pilots. 

In  thick  weather,  when  off'  Parrot  Spit,  should  the  water  shoal  with  hard 
or  sandy  bottom,  haul  more  to  the  eastward ;  if  with  soft  or  muddy  bottom* 
more  to  the  westward. 

Townsend  flagstaff,  to  the  soutU^-ard  of  Duke  Town,  is  in  lat.  4**  56'  24"  N., 
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and  ill  long.  8**  20'  46''  E.,  asguming  that  of  Fernando  Po  coal  store  to  be 
8^  AG-  42 '  E. 

'Titles. — At  Duke  Town  it  is  high  water,  on  full  and  change,  at  5** ;  aprings 
rise  6 J  ft,,  ncips  5  ft.    The  gt^ucral  strength  beln^  2.]  to  3  knots  at  half  tido. 

llic  following  is  principally  composed  of  cxtiticts  from  Captain  >f idglcy^s 
directiijns  : — In  approaching  Old  €*aLibar  Kiver  from  the  westward^  there  are 
several  difficulties  which  reijuire  great  caution*  The  principal  of  these  are 
the  strength  of  the  tide  (the  flood  !K*ttiug  E.X.E.,  and  the  ebb  ia  the  con- 
trary direction,  that  is  to  say,  diagonally  over  the  Tom  Shot's  Breakers)^ 
jshaliow  water,  low  land,  and  very  irreguLir  soundings. 

The  Tom  Shot's  Breakers  extend  at  least  10  miles  in  a  southerly  direction 
from  the  land ;  and  at  2  miles  from  their  extreme  end  was  a  bank  of  only 
14  ft,,  and  perhaps  less,  water,  hard  sand,  upon  which  the  barque  Kingston 
struck  very  heavily  in  December,  1842.  At  a  short  di^stauco  southward  of 
the  position  of  this  bank  there  is  4  fathoms  water,  over  a  mixed  bottom  of 
sand  and  mud,  and  3J  fathoms,  hard  bottom,  quite  chae  to  the  South  edge  of 
the  bank**  Vessels  approaching  from  the  westward  will  ghoal  ilic  water 
quickly  from  10  fathoms,  and  the  bottom  will  be  found  getting  harder;  and 
this  alone  will  be  found  quite  sufficient  to  indicate  tlie  proximity  of  the  Tom 
Shot's  Breakers.  Should  a  cast  of  7  fathoms  be  obtained  (no  matter  what 
quality  of  bottom),  a  vessel  should  immediately  haul  to  the  southward,  keeping 
in  no  less  water  than  6  fathomi;;,  until  the  East  Head  of  ihe  river  boars  N,E. 
or  N.E.  4  N.,  and  bearing  in  mind  to  haul  to  the  southward  whenever  the 
bottom  becomes  hard;  and  when  Eafrt  Head  beai-s  N.E.,  or  more  northerly,  a 
vessel  of  20  ft.  water  may  anchor  upon  soft  bottom  in  o^  fathoms,  with  perfect 
safely,  at  any  time  of  tide. 

But  for  vessels  bound  to  Old  Calabar,  it  is  in  all  cases  better  to  make  the 
I>land  of  Fernando  Fo,  and,  having  obtained  a  departure,  approach  the  river 
from  the  southward^  allowing  in  tlie  course  for  I J  mile  per  hour  of  easterly 
current  in  the  wet  season.  On  nearing  the  river,  the  water  will  shoal  rapidly 
inside  of  9  fathoms  (the  lead  should  be  carefully  attended  to  inside  of  15 
fathoms),  bnt  with  daybght  and  correct  soundings  there  is  no  danger,  if  it  is 
borne  in  mind,  as  a  constant  mas^im,  9iot  to  raise  a»y  of  the  trees  upon  the 
Tom  Shot's  land  more  than  just  to  be  seen  topping  upon  the  horizoa  in 
detached  places  to  an  eye  elevated  1 8  or  1 9  ft.  above  the  water,  until  a  ship  is 
sailing  over  the  outer  bar,  or,  in  other  words,  until  the  East  Head  of  the  river 
bears  N,E,  i  N,,  or  thereabouts. 

A  vessel  drawing  18  ft.  water,  when  ouUide  the  bar^  will  be  quite  dnen" 
enough  to  Tom  Shot^s  land  when  the  extreme  tops  of  the  trees  appear  like 
detached  umbrellas  upon  the  extreme  verge  of  the  horizon,  when  seen  &om 
the  poop  deck  of  the  ship,  or  18  ft.  above  the  water  in  clear  weather. 
There  is  no  danger  whatever  in  the  way  of  approaching  East  Head  upon  wA 


*  The  following  account  of  n  ahool  at  the  mouUi  of  the  river  was  forwmrded  to  C«plttm 
H.  D.  Tn^ttiT,  li>N\t  from  Cj*pl»ln  Becroft,  dated  October  29th,  lS-51  ;^ 

**  Tb«  kiiull  Willi  2  fnlboma  Wttter  oa  il  ia  due  Sooth,  from  ihe  South  end  of  Tom  Shot's 
Keef,  »bout  2  mil«^  disinnt.  To  AVoid  it  in  coming  from  the  wcttwarvl,  stocr  Eiiat  ia  8,  B^ 
m  to  faikoms.  If  the  we»thcr  it  clear,  m>  aa  to  tee  Eaat  Head,  get  it  N.E, ;  the*n  «»tei*r 
K*  hy  K.  for  tb«  rivtrr  of  UM  L^tUbar  KnolU  and  sfind-banka  get  op  and  dlsappaar  i|i 
\^Q  t^  *^*^t  yeaji,    Bteaktr  Island  i«  liir^r  now,  with  tr«QC  on  it/* 
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N.E.  ^  N.  bearing,  as  any  vessel  may  gradually  approach  any  required  depths 
of  water  for  anchoring,  upon  an  excellent  bottom  of  soft  mud,  from  which  the 
water  gradually  shoals  upon  the  same  bearing  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  great 
mud  flat,  which  forms  the  outer  bar  of  the  river. 

Besides  the  fairway  buoy,  before  described,  a  black  buoy  lies  in  3  J  fathoms, 
I }  mile  East  of  Tom  Shot's  Breakers,  and  8  miles  E.  J  N.  from  Backasey 
Head ;  a  red  buoy  lies  in  5  fathoms  on  the  western  side  of  the  channel,  3 
miles  S.E.  ^  E.  from  Tom  Shot's  Point ;  and  a  red  buoy  lies  in  3^  fathoms  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  channel,  6  miles  E.  by  N.  J  N.  from  Tom  Shot's  Point. 
The  position  of  these  buoys  are  not  to  be  depended  upon. 

The  fairway  channel  East  of  Tom  Shot's  Breakers  is  3 J  miles  wide,  main- 
taining that  breadth  for  about  11  miles  in  a  N.N.E.  direction,  beyond  which 
it  is  much  narrower.  To  N.E.  of  the  red  buoy  off  Tom  Shot's  Point  there 
is  a  detached  15-ft.  shoal,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  fairway. 

Tom  Shot's  Point  is  a  low  and  level  elbow  land,  gradually  rounding  off  to 
the  northward,  and  has  no  point  or  protuberance  whatever ;  e.xcept,  indeed, 
the  entrance  of  a  narrow  creek,  at  the  extreme  northern  termination  of  the 
Tom  Shot's  Breakers,  may  be  called  so.  An  extensive  mud  bank  here  lines 
the  coast.  On  the  banks  of  this  creek  stands  the  town  of  Efiat,  which  is 
situated  upon  Tom  Shot's  Point ;  and  at  a  mile  or  two  to  the  northward  of 
Tom  Shot's  Town  there  were  two  enormous  trees,  standing  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  or  a  mile  nearly  North  and  South  from  each  other,  and 
which  by  their  immense  height,  size,  and  spreading  foliage,  form  a  very  con- 
spicuous mark,  and,  when  seen  from  the  offing,  really  appear  as  if  standing 
upon  the  nearest  part  of  Tom  Shot's  Point. 

Parrot  Island  is  thickly  studded  with  tall  and  remarkably  level  mangrove 
trees,  of  a  very  verdant  appearance,  so  level,  that  the  trees  will  appear  like  a 
well-  clipped  garden  hedge,  and  apparently  growing  out  of  the  water ;  indeed, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  to  And  an  uncovered  spot  upon  Parrot  Island  at  high 
water.  The  mouth  of  Great  Qua  River  may  be  known  by  a  low  bushy  and 
verdant  prominence  on  its  South  side,  and  which,  at  a  distance,  looms  like  an 
island. 

Give  Seven-fathoms  Point  a  berth  of  60  or  70  fathoms,  and,  as  you  stand 
on  along  the  Bush,  you  will  immediately  see  the  E.N.E.  or  Duke's  Town 
reach  of  the  river  come  open.  Now  haul  across  the  river,  and  when  the  ships 
can  be  seen  lying  before  Duke's  Town,  or  you  can  sec  along  the  southern 
shore  of  the  river,  steer  directly  across  the  river  for  a  part  of  the  land  lying 
halfway  between  a  remarkably  wide  and  conspicuous  creek,  and  the  first 
clump  of  tall  trees.  Steer  along  the  North  shore  at  the  distance  of  60  or  70 
fathoms,  as  it  is  bold-to ;  and  when  Henshaw's  Town  comes  open  of  the  bushes, 
steer  towards  Cobham  Town,  and  take  up  any  convenient  berth  in  19  to  24  ft. 
at  low  water,  pretty  close  to  the  beach  in  front  of  Duke's  Town. 

On  passing  Seven-fethoms  Point,  on  the  eastern  side,  30  miles  above  the 
bar,  it  is  (or  was)  customary  to  salute  with  three  guns ;  and  also  to  fire  guns 
on  passing  Henshaw's  Town.  Immediately  on  anchoring  off  Duke's  Town, 
the  customar}'  and  required  salute  is  7  guns,  which  is  returned  by  7  gtms  from 
the  beach. 

The  tide  at  Duke's  Town  flows  at  5*",  on  full  and  change,  and  rises  about 
6  n.    During  the  rains,  the  ebb  tide  on  the  surface  runs  longer  than  the 
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Hood ;  but  I  Lave  very  ofleu  obuerved,  and  carefully  noticed,  that  the  tide  HbI 
nearly  a  foot  at  springs,  before  the  ebb  has  done  running  on  the  smface ;  that 
is,  the  Hood  tide,  as  I  think,  first  runs  up  underneath^  and  Bwelb  the  water. 
In  the  wet  season  the  ebb  tide  runs  with  great  force,  bringing  down  enormous 
trees,  and  sometimes  ttniall  ishuids  of  vegetable  matter,  for  which  a  careful 
look-out  should  be  kept* 

Below  Parrot  Island,  the  great  strength  of  the  ebb  tide  setting  out  of  the 
various  oreeks  and  inlets  will  be  found  to  require  much  precaution,  partieularly 
between  Great  Qua  Kiver  mid  Tom  Shot's  Breakers ;  for  here  the  freshes  run 
with  so  much  force  (setting  directly  over  the  breakers),  that  if  a  vessel  once 
starts  an  anchor,  it  may  be  difficult  to  bring  up  again,  especially  if  a  ship 
happens  to  drive  near  the  breakers,  where  the  bottom  is  of  hard  sand. 

I'he  salt  water  flows  no  higher  than  Parrot  Island;  from  whence,  to 
Seven-fathoms  Point,  the  water  is  brackish ;  but  at  Duke^s  Town  it  id  quite 
fresh. 

**  On  the  easteni  bank,  about  o  miles  from  Seven -fii thorns  Point,  the  man* 
grove  woods  sti'etch  to  the  village  of  Henshaw  Town,  where  the  land  suddenly 
rises,  This  place  consists  of  little  more  than  a  dozen  houses,  ei*ected  on  sandy 
patches,  divested  of  their  dense  herbage.  The  population  is  about  200, 
mostly  dependent  on  the  chief  from  whom  the  village  derives  its  title,  A 
long  and  narrow  patli  leads  to  the  river,  fringed  on  both  sides  with  the  forest 
brushwood,  and  on  its  lower  slopes  by  a  sward  of  thick  grass,  amid  which  are 
the  graves  of  a  few  Europeans,  Adjoining  the  landing-place  of  this  hamlet 
is  the  outlet  of  a  spiing  of  fresh  water,  from  which  the  shipping  is  supplied*  It 
is  not  an  easy  matter  to  discover  this  watering-place,  on  accoimt  of  the  tangled 
thickets  that  encompass  it.  From  tliis  spot  a  somewhat  precipitotts  and 
closely  wooded  eminence,  about  200  ft.  in  altitude,  encroaches  on  the  river, 
and  constitutes  the  southern  limit  of  the  Old  Calabar  Town. 

**  Attarpah^  or  River  To  mi,  the  mctro])tjliis  of  these  regions,  is  pleasantly 
located  upon  an  easy  accUvity,  within  a  semi  circular  amphitheatre,  ikcing  tlie 
river,  having  a  background  formed  of  verdant  woodland  of  moderate  height. 
The  town  is  chiefly  built  on  an  inferior  slope,  the  houses  being  clustered 
together  iji  irregular  groups  that  approximate  close  to  the  beach.  The  streets, 
in  their  outlines,  are  siiiiilar  to  those  of  the  other  African  towns,  and  ar« 
merely  tortuous  and  iiitritalu  bye-paths,  rendered  difficult  to  thread,  from  the 
mud  walls  and  foliaceous  fences  of  the  adjacent  domiciles  effectually  conceal- 
ing  all  objects  but  the  arid  sand  with  which  tltey  are  strewed*  The  hous^ 
of  Old  Calabar  are  far  superior  in  their  construction  to  those  of  any  other 
nation  in  the  Bights." — Dr.  W.  l'\  DanielL 

**  The  most  remarkable  houses  are  the  massive  wooden  mansions  of  the 
king  and  chiefs.  They  were  originally  built  at  Liverpool  and  Fernando  Po, 
and  have  been  reconstructed  by  European  carpenters.  ITiey  are  spacious 
within,  and  elegantly  fitted  up  with  magnificent  mirrors,  chandehers,  &c.,  in- 
termingled with  expensive  articles  of  injouUrie,  They  serve  as  the  ordinarr 
lounge  of  the  white  traders,  and  are  excellent  temporary  hospitals  for  iho 
white  valetudinarian*"  * — Ibid. 


•  KoTK.--For  ftrangers  hound  to  Bonny,  or  the  New  or  Old  Calahar  Hiven,  i(  it 
^ocid«dly  the  wiseat  plan  to  go  to  Fenuuido  Po,  where  for  a  fevr  dollars  a  trust woctliy 
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Diike*8  Town,  or  Old  Calabar,  is  the  place  at  which  vessels  trade,  and  off 
which  they  are  moored,  lliis  place  is  about  25  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the 
S.E.  bank  of  the  river.  The  land  about  it  is  moderately  elevated,  dry,  and 
habitable.  The  people  of  this  and  the  neighbouring  towns  have,  for  a  long 
period,  dealt  in  the  productions  of  the  soil,  and  export  annually  about  7,000 
tons  of  palm  oil,  besides  ebony,  barwood,  and  ivory.  The  oil  is  purchased  by 
the  tub  {crueey  or  crew)^  of  9J  gallons,  the  price  varying  according  to  the 
demand.  Salt  being  always  in  demand,  vessels  from  England  may  take  of 
that  article  the  amoimt  of  their  register  tonnage,  beside  a  well-assorted  cargo 
of  other  goods.  The  currency  of  the  country  is  copper  rods.  Many  of  the 
natives  here  write  English — an  art  first  acquired  by  some  of  the  traders'  sons, 
who  had  visited  England,  which  they  have  had  the  sagacity  to  retain,  having 
schoolmasters  who  instruct  in  this  art  the  youths  belonging  to  consequential 
families. 

Strangers  to  the  river  may  come  to  an  anchor  off  the  entrance,  and  send  up 
to  Duke  Town  for  a  pilot,  who,  though  incapable  of  conducting  the  ship,  will 
point  out  the  proper  channel ;  and  trading  vessels  are  required  to  obtain  one 
by  the  ceremony  of  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  Calabar,  without  whieh  the  trade 
may  not  be  free. 

Much  form  and  ceremony  among  the  chiefs  is  required  before  a  vessel  is 
allowed  to  trade.  The  practice  has  been  to  salute  with  two  guns  at  Henshaw 
Town,  and  seven  at  Duke  Town,  where  a  formal  visit,  to  annoimce  your  arrival 
to  the  Duke  or  chiefs  is  required.  From  this  application  the  king  will,  on  the 
following  day,  proceed  on  board  to  receive  his  comey^  or  custom^  whieh  is  ex- 
orbitant, but  indispensable.*  The  measures  in  use  are  the  cruee  and  powder- 
keg.  The  cruee,  of  9^  gallons,  serves  for  oil,  salt,  and  pepper.  The  powder- 
keg  contains  little  more  than  half  a  pint.  The  comet/  cruee,  for  salt,  contains 
5  lbs.  only.  A  good  supply  of  rum  is  necessary,  in  order  to  give  a  proportion 
to  each  trader,  besides  a  small  dash,  or  present,  of  cloth. 

At  2  miles  above  Duke  Town,  on  the  same  bank,  is  Old  Town.  These  towns 
stand  on  tolerably  high  ground.  At  2  miles  above  Old  Town,  a  creek  on  the 
right  or  western  side  leads  to  Creek  TawUf  the  residence  of  King  Eyo,  the  great 
man  of  this  coimtry.  It  is  about  7  miles  above  Duke  Town  by  water,  but  not 
more  than  3  miles  in  a  straight  line.    A  large  palm-oil  Irade  is  carried  on  in 


pilot  may  be  procured.  This  will  perhaps  save  the  ehip  four  or  five  days,  and  avoid  other 
misfortunes,  which  are  so  difficult  to  be  remedied  here.  The  Mail  steamers  always  take  a 
pilot  from  there. 

*  In  1845  the  Calabar  chiefs  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  English  Government  to 
abandon  the  slave  trade,  whieh  treaty  has  been  faithfully  observed.  They  at  the  same  time 
solicited  that  instructors  shoold  be  tent  to  them  in  the  industrial  arts.  Uy  special  invita- 
tion from  these  chiefs,  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  located  its  mission,  contemplated 
for  the  West  Coaitt,  in  Old  Calabar.  The  mission  has  stations  occupied  by  Europeans  at 
Duko  Town,  Creek  Town,  Iknnetu,  and  Ikorofiong,  and  it  is  extending  its  influence  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  by  means  of  native  agents.  A  school  is  established  at  each  station 
and  out-station.  The  native  language  ia  now  written,  and  the  missionaries  have  given 
therein  the  Scriptures  and  various  other  books,  eepecially  for  school  and  church  use* 
Thoiip;:h  nevnil  of  the  European  ngenta,  unsuited  to  the  dimate,  have  fallen  victima  to  it,* 
yet  it  is  found  not  at  all  deserving  the  bad  name  whieh  it  gets  as  an  unhealthy  region.-* 
Captain  J.  Jf,   Walker,  FJL.G.8. 
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this  rirer,  and  «hip«  of  800  or  900  tons  lie  tnanf  months  off  Duke  Town.     The 
iinnunl  exportation  is  about  7,000  tons  from  tbi»  river,     ITie  w«ier  at  DakaJ 
Town  h  fresh,  but  not  fit  for  use.     There  i«  a  (nnall  ¥rateriiig-plae€  nt  fWd 
ToH-n. 

Mi5siuTmrn'«  have  been  labouring  here  since  about  1846,     Ther  have  uniii 
com  for  tab  lo  hou<«e!^  in  Duke  Town  and  Creek  Town,  and  established  admc 
and  they  do  not  complain  much  of  the  climate^  for  .^veral  ladiet,  •ome  bora 
England  and  other?*  in  the  West  Indies^  have  resided  here  for  two  or  tbree  jeans ' 
at  a  time,  onl)*  goin^  over  occasionally  to  Fernando  Po  for  change  of  air. 

Ilic  Old  Calabar  was  ancended  in  a  steamer  by  Mr*  Becroftaiui  Mr.  Oldfidid,.! 
who  went  ubovi?  Duke  Town  and  the  villages  called  Guinea  Companf^  In 
found  that  it  in  a  river  quite  unimportant,  beyond  the  influence  of  tide.  It  ii 
probable  that  it  in  an  independent  river,  and  not  connected  with  the  Qnorn. 
CVois  Jtiver^  which  fnlU  into  the  estuary,  as  it  may  be  termed,  24  miles  Ihioi 
the  sea,  was  asccnflcd  by  the  same  gentlemen  ;  and  as  it  comes  from  the  N.W„ 
it  may  i>e  part  of  thf  Niger,  or  Quorm,  and  forming,  ns  it  were,  n  port  of  the 
delta  of  tliut  river.  The  particulars  of  the  ascent  of  these  rivers  will  be  fotml 
in  the  *•  Geographical  Journal,"  vol.  Tii.,  page  195,  and  vol.  xi,  page  189  ;  aiid 
in  the  same  work,  voh  xiii,  (1843),  page  197,  it  states  that  Mr.  Beeroft 
*  ascended  the  (Hfi  Calafrnt*  River  about  300  miles,'^  which  will  eonfirm  the 
bbove  suppoi^itiun  that  it  is  an  independent  river,* 

T/te  Stanonx. — Although  nature  here  is  apparently  in  a  ceaseless  state  of 
Tcrdant  vegetation,  the  seasons  varj^  as  sensibly  as  in  more  temperate  region*, 
contributing  to  the  decay  of  old  and  regeneration  of  new  fruits  and  planii. 
*rhc  spring  commences  about  November,  and  the  hot  months  of  summer  con- 
tinue until  May,  during  which  period  the  weather  is  ek.ir  and  line,  but  ex- 
ce«eively  hot,  with  occasional  tornadoes.  From  the  midOle  of  June  the  rains 
gradiuilly  inercflse,  and  continue  in  all  July  and  August,  dt^scench'ng  during 
the  latter  in  torrents.  This  period  may  be  considered  as  the  winter,  and 
during  it  the  inhabitants  are  afflicted  ivith  colds,  fluxes,  fevers,  See.  In  Sep- 
tember, October,  and  November,  the  country*  is  entirely  enveloped  in  exhala- 
tions, which  the  natives  term  the  tSmokes,  and  w  hich  arc  exceedingly  injurious 
to  the  European  constitution.  In  this  season  fumigations  of  tobacco  through 
the  vessel,  with  smoking,  have  been  found  efficacious  in  repelling  the  pernicious 
cflTects  of  the  vapour. 

It  is  advi»ab1e  for  those  who  intend  to  remain  for  a  season  in  the  nrcr  to 
have  a  housing  over  the  vessel,  in  order  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  crew,  as 
well  as  the  ship's  decks  and  «i<les,  which  will  otherwise  be  materially  damaged 
by  exposure  to  the  sun  during  so  long  a  period. 

The  chief  commodities  are  palm  oil,  ivor)%  pod  pepper,  and  red  wood.  The 
palm  nut  arrives  at  its  maturity  toward  the  latter  end  of  February,  or  begin- 
ning of  March  ;  sooner  or  later,  as  the  weather  may  have  \>oen  favourable  or 
otherwise.  This,  consequently,  regidatea  the  season  for  trade ;  and  the  natives, 


•  For  further  informal  ion  rebiting  to  these  river§»  ace  a  jxiper^  •*  Notci  of  a  Visit  to  the 
Old  Csliibar  and  Quit  Rivera,  &c.,  in  !87'j/'  by  C«pt.  J,  B.  Walker,  in  the  Proceodlng«  of 
theKoynI  Geogmpbieol  ^k>cietyi  No.  III^  VoL  xx,  IS76;  also  an  account  of  the  ascent  of 
the  Old  Calabar  or  Cross  River,  by  the  B«v.  8.  H.  Edgerley,  1881,  in  the  Froceediogi  for 

February,  IS82,  page  94. 
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it  is  to  be  added,  are  frequently  occupied  at  the  plantations  until  near  the  end 
of  April,  when  the  palm-oil  tnule  commences.* 

£10  DEL  BET,  &c.— The  Rio  del  Rey,  or  King's  River,  is  separated  from 
the  Calabar  by  the  peninsula  called  Backasey,  which,  on  its  southern  part,  is 
nearly  12  miles  broad.  From  East  Head  the  land  trends  to  S.S.E.,  4^  miles, 
to  Backasey  Gap,  and  thence  E.  by  S.  ^  S.,  8  miles,  to  a  bluff  and  rocky  point 
called  Backasey  Point,  at  the  entrance  of  the  river,  and  from  which  the  coast 
bank  stretches  2  miles  to  the  eastward.  A  broad  mud-bank  surrounds  all  the 
southern  coast,  as  already  described,  and  continues  up  on  the  western  side  of 
Del  Rey  River. 

Those  boimd  to  this  place  may  be  directed  by  the  high  lands  to  the  eastward 
and  N.E.  Toward  the  East,  between  the  paraUels  of  4^*  and  4**  24'  N.,  are  the 
elevated  Camaroons  Mountains,  the  highest  peak  of  which,  in  lat.  4®  13'  N., 
long.  9°  12'  E.,  is  13,760  ft.  in  height  above  the  sea.  At  18  miles  to  the  north- 
ward of  the  Camaroons  are  the  Rumby  Mountains^  27  miles  in  extent  North 
and  South,  and  the  highest  peak  of  which  is  in  lat.  4**  57'  N.,  long.  9-  18'  E. 
An  insulated  mountain,  called  the  Q^a  Mountain,  stitnds  at  25  miles  to  the 
N.W.  of  the  Rumby  Moimtains  ;  its  summit  is  in  lat.  5"  15',  long.  8®  ^1'  E. 
In  clear  weather  the  summit  of  the  Camaroons  may  be  seen  at  a  great  distance, 
and,  although  so  near  the  Equator,  is  frequently  capped  with  snow. 

On  ike  Survey,  Uth  April,  1826.— «*  Quitted  Old  Calabar  for  Rio  del  Rey, 
a  distance  of  1 2  miles,  passing  Backasey  Gap,  a  creek  communicating  with  the 
Calabar,  but  through  which  there  is  no  passage  for  vessels  of  any  burthen. 
This  was  examined  by  Mr.  Rogier,  who  had  the  command  of  two  boats  for  the 
purpose.  Upon  entering,  he  landed  at  Fishtown,  a  village  from  which  all  the 
inhabitants  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation,  leaving  everything  they  possessed, 
even  to  their  arms.  The  huts  resemble  those  in  general  use  along  the  coast; 
but  one  custom  peculiar  to  this  people  is  in  the  disposal  of  their  dead,  whose 
bodies,  instead  of  being  interred,  were  placed  under  an  open  shed,  on  a  slightly- 
elevated  platform,  with  a  bowl  of  rice  or  other  g^rain  near  the  head. 

''  The  Rio  del  Rey  is  generally  represented  in  the  charts  as  of  considerable 
magnitude,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  impression  it  naturally  conveys  on  being 
approached ;  but  that  which  is  taken  for  the  river  is  in  reality  but  an  open, 
shallow  bay,  with  several  creeks  branching  from  it,  and  one  larger  than  the 
rest,  4^  miles  wide  at  its  entrance,  but  rapidly  decreasing  into  a  narrow  channel. 
The  bay  is  formed  on  the  eastern  side  by  the  lofty  Camaroons  Mountains.  The 
shores  are  thickly  peopled ;  the  inhabitants  appear  to  live  principally  upon  fish; 
as  we  saw  from  forty  to  fifty  canoes  every  morning  depositing  the  produce  of 


•  There  are  two  kinds  of  palm  oil  from  the  lowUod  coantries  of  equatorial  Africa.  Ths 
first  18  of  a  thick  or  butterlike  consiitency,  in  colour  a  paleiah  yellow,  but  often  of  very  in- 
ferior quality.  It  is  brought  from  the  taUc  lands  of  Ebo  in  canoes  belonging  to  the  native 
traders  of  Brass,  Bonny,  New  and  Old  Calabar,  ftc  The  second  variety  is  always  recog- 
nised by  its  greater  fluidity  and  rich  golden  tint;  iU  specific  gravity  predominates  over  the 
former,  and,  therefore,  is  loss  liuble  to  adulteration.  It  is  chiefly  produced  in  the  Cama- 
roons River,  and  in  the  Subo  districts  of  Benin  Uivor,  and  is  highly  appreciated  by  the  old 
merchants  of  Europe.  *2>r.  fT.  F.  DamtU, 
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their  nightly  labours  on  the  beach.  The  villages  are  large*  aad,  unlike  those 
to  the  southwiird,  are  built  on  the  skirts  of  the  bay,  and  exposed  to  tiew  fixwa 
the  water.  This  feeling  of  security  is  produced  by  vessels  seldom  deeking 
slaves  in  the  river ;  but  still  these  people  are  a  timid  race,  and  we  had  great 
difficulty  in  holding  any  intercourse  with  them.  They  would  frequently^  come 
off  in  their  canocA  full  of  raen,  and  a  chief  seated  m  ench ;  but,  when  near  the 
Teasel,  they  would  suddenly  turn  round  and  paddle  to  the  laud  in  the  greatest 
consternation Z*^ — (hcenf  vol.  U.,  pnge  36!* 

With  the  Peak  of  Camaroons  S.E.  f  E.,  that  of  the  Rumby  Mountains 
E.N.E.,  and  that  of  Qua  Mountain  N.E,  by  N.,  you  will  be  without  the  Bar 
of  the  Rio  del  Rei%  at  7  miles  to  the  S.S.W.  of  Backasey  Point.  The  channel 
thence  rounds  to  the  N.E.  into  the  river,  and  the  coast  eastward  forms  a  bay, 
12i  miles  in  breadth,  filled  by  alluvion  from  several  rivers,  and  over  which  the 
water  is  very  shoal ;  for  even  in  the  channel  to  the  river  the  depths  are  onlj 
2,  2i,  and  3  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.  This  river  seems  to  be  no  longer  a  place 
of  trade ;  yet  it  is  said  that  Rumby,  on  the  East,  abounds  in  an  excellent  species 
of  ebony,  which  may  be  had  cheap,  as  well  as  provisions  of  all  sorts,  hogs;,  goats, 
yarns,  &tc.,  provided  you  are  well  guarded  against  the  natives. 

**  This  river  (Rio  del  Eey)/'  says  the  old  English  pilot,  "affords  abundaiice 
of  large  elephants*  teeth,  which  they  commonly  barter  for  copper  bars,  conn- 
teifdt  coral,  beads,  knives,  &c« 

*'  The  country,  fkr  and  near,  is  all  low  and  marshy  ground,  affording  little 
or  no  fresh  water. 

"  Here  a  European  must  look  for  himself;  for  the  inhabitants  are  so  subtiliy 
mischievous,  that  you  will  be  betrayed  before  you  are  aware ;  and  they  are  so 
barbeu-ously  cruel,  that  the  parents  sell  their  children,  and  the  husband  his 
wife,  one  brother  and  sister  the  other ;  and,  in  decency  and  order,  are  scaroely 
a  degree  above  the  beasts." 

This  description  was  written  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  we  do  not  find 
that  the  inhabitants  have  improved  einoe  that  time* 

CAMAROONS  MOUNTAINS.-^Thcn;  are  few  spots  on  the  earth's  surface 
where  more  of  grace  and  grandeur,  of  beauty  and  sublimit)',  are  found  blended 
in  one  noble  panorama  than  at  the  equatorial  approach  to  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa.  The  voyager's  eye,  iatigued  by  the  low,  flat,  melancholy  shores  of 
Benin  and  Upper  Biafra,  rests  with  inexhaustible  delight  upon  a  **  Gate,**  com- 
pared with  which  Bab  el  Mandeb  and  the  Pillars  of  Ilercttlea  aie  indeed  tame. 
To  his  right,  towers  Santa  Isabel,  the  Peak  of  Fernando  Po,  marked  in  the 
chart  as  10,700  ft.  above  the  sea-level ;  on  his  left  is  a  geographical  feature 
more  stupendous  still,  where  the  Camaroons  Mountain,  whose  height  is  popu- 
larly laid  down  at  13,760  ft,  seems  to  spring  from  the  waves,  and  to  cast  it^ 
shadow  halfway  across  the  narrow  intervening  channel,  whose  minimum 
breadth  does  not  exceed  19  miles.  They  are  evidently  sister  formations,  these 
giant  pyramids ;  they  wear  a  family  look ;  their  shoulders,  clad  in  flowing  gar- 
ments of  evergreen  vegetation,  converge  gradually,  and  almost  continuously, 
at  an  angle  of  about  12^,  till  they  meet  at  a  neck  upon  which  a  superimposed 
conical  head  denotes  the  great  central  spiracle.  In  the  island,  however,  supe- 
rior humidity  prolongs  the  woody  region,  whilst  the  continental  mountain,  some 
3,000  ft.  more  elevated,  shows  a  greater  expttnse  of  grassy  surface  clear  of  high 
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trees.     Remarkable,  also,  is  the  variety  of  the  scene,  which  is  rarely  beheld 
under  the  same  aspect.* 

According  to  Ci^tain  Allen,  the  native  name  for  the  highest  part  of  the 
Cameroons  or  Camaroons  Mountain  is  Mongo  ma  Lobah ;  but  at  the  back,  or 
inland,  it  is  called  Makoli  ma  Pako.  The  isolated  peak  near  the  Bay  of 
Amboises,  about  5,800  ft.  high,  is  Mongo  m'Etindeh.  Although  at  a  distance 
this  noble  moimtam  appears  to  rise  by  a  continuous  slope  from  the  sea,  on  a 
closer  view  it  is  found  to  consist  of  a  succession  of  hills,  with  intenrening 
valleys  of  the  richest  soil^  covered  to  within  a  third  of  the  summit  by  beautiful 
forest  trees,  which  are  also  seen  fringing  the  ravines  still  nearer  the  summit. 
The  remainder  is  clothed  with  grass,  which  becomes  more  scanty,  as  the  colour, 
which  approaches  the  reddish-brown  of  volcanic  ashes  near  the  cone,  sufficiently 
indicates.  The  volcanic  origin  of  the  whole  of  this  district  is  strongly  marked 
by  the  scoriae  and  numerous  streams  of  lava  which  have  reached  the  sea.  From 
the  present  condition  of  its  surface,  it  must  have  been  for  ages  in  a  condition 
of  repose,  though  there  is  reason  to  think  it  sometimes  betrays  its  latent  fires. 
In  May,  1867,  a  stream  of  lava  was  observed  flowing  down  the  southern  side 
of  the  mountain. 

In  clear  weather,  says  Captain  Owen,  the  stupendous  highland  scenery  of  ' 
the  Camaroons  Mountains  gradually  becomes  unfolded  to  our  view.  The  base 
of  these  moxmtains  occupies  a  space  of  nearly  20  miles  in  diameter,  the  highest 
peak  being  13,760  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  covered  witii  verdure  and 
trees  of  luxuriant  growth  nearly  to  the  summit ;  but  one  bare  brown  ridge, 
running  from  the  eastern  side  toward  the  sea,  at  a  short  distance  appears  Hke 
lava.  The  Peak  of  Camaroons  stands  so  boldly  above  the  surrounding  prnna- 
cles,  that  the  descent  seems  unbroken,  giving  to  the  whole  the  appearance  of 
one  vast  mountain  rising  from  a  single  base.  The  more  distant  Rumby  Range, 
on  the  contrary,  was  seen  towering  in  rude  and  rugged  masses  like  the  tomb- 
stones of  a  past  earthquake  ;  their  greatest  height  must  also  be  considerable, 
as  wc  perceived  them  when  mere  than  60  miles  distant.  The  most  lofty  of 
these  ranges  is  44  miles  N.N.E.  of  the  Peak  of  Camaroons,  the  intervemng 
space  being  a  plain,  with  several  conioal  hills  rising  abruptly  frt>m  its  sur- 
face, giving  to  the  scene  a  novel  and  extraordinary  appearance.  Qua  Moun^ 
tain,  which  is  situated  64  miles  North  of  Camaroons,  is  also  a  stopendoys  ele- 
vation, and  was  discerned  by  us  from  a  distance  of  nearly  80  miles.  Most  of 
these  are  volcanoes,  as  weU  as  the  whole  of  Fernando  Po,  which  is  inmiedurtely 
opposite  to  this  part  of  the  main.  The  sea  boundary  of  the  Camaroons  pre- 
sents some  singular  evidences  in  support  of  this  ;  amongst  them  may  be  men- 
tioned two  rocky  cliffs  at  some  distance  apart,  but  which  are  connected  by 
means  of  a  gallery,  perflated  at  equal  distances  by  a  line  of  holes  answering 
the  purpose  of  windows,  resembling  the  work  of  an  expert  engineer  in  the  ex- 
cavation of  a  fort. 

Capt.  E.  F.  Burton,  that  most  indefatigable  and  accomplished  of  trarellen, 
when  at  Fernando  Po,  in  1861,  visited  and  ascended  this  noble  peak.  He  then 


•  Abbookuta  and  the  O&maroons  Mountains,  an  Exploration  by  Biohard  F.  Bozioni 
F.B.a8.,  1863,  vol,,  ii.,  pp.  25,  20. 
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farmed  a  projetJt  of  forming  a  sanitariuiu  for  these  pestilential  re^'ons  on  it« 
lofty  slopes. 

A  stinitarium  is  sorely  wanted  for  this  portion  of  Africa.  During  the  pre&eut 
year,  (1861),  Lagos  became  a  British  colony,  with  the  usual  amount  of  civil  and 
uiilitajy  establishments.  The  only  escape  from  the  deadly  malaria  is  to  Tene- 
rife  or  Ascension  ;  the  former  distant,  under  the  most  ^Tourable  circ  urns  tan  ces« 
three  weeks ;  the  latter  ten  days  of  steam  by  the  aid  of  an  accidental  cruizcr* 
On  tlie  other  hand,  the  Camaroons  are  distant  barely  fifty-fi?e  hours.  Its  area 
is  little  less  than  the  inhabited  portion  of  the  Neilgherry  Hills  in  Westera 
India.  It  has  ever}'  range  of  climate^ — a  tierra,  caliente^  temprada^fria.  The 
negro  can  flourish  in  the  lower,  the  white  man  can  sojourn  in  the  upper  part, 
where  within  4°  of  the  Line  nightly  frosts  prevail  throughout  the  year,  and 
stores  of  ice  and  snow  can  be  collected.  The  country  is  scantily  inhabited,  and 
only  in  parts  by  a  timid  and  feeble,  though  a  mid  and  treacherous  people. 
Land  may  be  bought  for  a  nominal  sum ;  and  the  soil,  as  this  narrative  will 
show,  is  everj'wbere  fitted  for  cuhi\*ation.  With  less  than  the  .Spaniards  have 
expended  upon  Fernando  Po,  or  than  that  which  we  have  lavished  on  the 
splendid  but  useless  Zambesi  Eiver,  these  mountains  might  in  a  few  ycai-s  be 
made  a  solid  benefit  to  the  coast  of  Western  Intertropical  Africa.  I  have  seea 
the  marvellous  effects  of  removing  naval  invalids  from  their  ships  to  a  few 
hundred  feet  above  sea-level  at  Fernando  Po ;  here,  by  judicious  management, 
even  greater  benefits  might  be  expected.  And  for  the  future  we  must  provide 
against  another  and  even  a  greater  evil  of  climate;—  the  vomito,  or  yellow  fever* 
which,  of  late  years,  was  confined  to  the  lands  about  the  Gambia  and  Sierra 
Leone,  is,  whilst  I  write,  advancing  with  giant  steps  towards  the  Equator.  Its 
extreme  elevation  is  known  to  be  2,500  ft. 

The  second  volume  of  Capt,  Burton's  narrative  contains  a  very  interesting 
account  of  his  ascent  of  the  great  peak,  in  December,  1861,  the  first  time 
that  ever  man  had  been  there,  in  company  with  Mr.  Saker,  the  missionary  at 
Victoria,  and  Mr.  Maun,  the  government  botanist.  A  podk  near  its  lofty 
summit  was  named  Isabel  Peak,  after  Mrs.  Burton,  and  the  southern  summit 
of  the  peak  itself  was  called  Mount  Albert,  and  the  northern  one  Victoria 
Mountain. 

Victoria  Momitain  now  proved  to  be  the  shell  of  a  huge  "  double  crater/* 
opening  to  the  south-eastward,  where  a  tremendous  torrent  of  fire  had  broken 
down  the  weaker  walL  The  whole  interior  and  its  accessible  breach  now  lay 
before  me,  plunging  sheer  in  vertical  cliff.  The  depth  of  the  bowl  may  be 
260  ft. ;  the  totdl  diameter  of  the  two,  which  are  separated  by  a  rough  partition 
of  lava,  1 ,000  ft.  The  interior  slope  is  a  highly-irregular  cliff,  which  drops 
horizontally,  streaked  and  ribboned  with  igneous  matter,  red  and  yellow,  whose 
bands  of  colour  indicate  horizontal  stratifi cation ^  and  comminuted  scoria;  stand- 
ing at  an  angle  of  46'^.  Not  a  blade  of  grass,  not  a  thread  of  moss  breaks  the 
gloom  of  the  Plutonic  pit,  which  is  as  black  as  Erebus,  except  where  the  fire 
has  painted  it  red  and  yellow.  To  the  N.W.  appeared  a  ridge  overtopping  the 
rest  of  the  two-headed  cone  which  wo  had  called  Albert  Mountain,  and  a  bluff 
wall  or  dyke,  which  I  had  not  time  to  visit. 

To  record  my  claim,  I  heaped  up  a  small  cairn  of  stones,  and  in  it  placed  a 
fragment  from  the  facetious  pages  of  Mr.  Punch,  perhaps  the  greatest  tra- 
veller on  record,  and  certainly  one  of  the  traveller's  best  friend^r 
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In  the  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Geographical  Society,  April,  1879,  is  an 
interesting  account  of  a  journey  made  by  the  Eev.  T.  J.  Comber  inland  from 
Mount  Camaroons.  He  found  the  country  at  the  base  of  the  mountain  to  be 
covered  with  magnificent  forest,  including  African  oak,  teak,  ebony,  and  the 
cotton  tree. 

Cotut. — From  Backasey  Point  to  the  S.E.,  or  toward  the  high  land  of  Cama- 
roons, you  will  pass  over  a  slimy,  muddy  ground,  and  have  3^,  4,  5,  and  6 
fathoms,  at  4  miles  from  shore.  But  on  advancing  toward  the  S.W.  point  of 
Camaroons,  in  lat.  4''  6\  the  water  deepens,  and  the  coast  becomes  bold ;  and 
here,  at  2  miles  from  shore,  there  is  10,  12,  14,  and  18  &thoms.  From  the 
point  the  coast  continues  bold  for  19  miles,  to  the  point  and  village  of  Btmbia^ 
called  by  the  natives  Esoubou  ;  and  at  a  short  distance  from  it  the  depths  are 
10  and  12  fethoms. 

All  the  country  from  the  estuary  of  the  Bio  del  Rey  to  the  River  Bimbia, 
which  is  48  miles  to  the  S.S.E.,  is  thickly  covered  with  trees ;  and  south- 
eastward, from  the  S.W.  point  of  Camaroons,  it  is  generally  bold-to.  At  2^ 
miles  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Bimbia  is  an  insulated  sunken  rock,  between 
which  and  the  coast  there  is  3^^  and  4  £Eithoms.  It  is  also  reported  to  be  nearly 
3^  miles  to  S.  by  W.  This  rock  requires  caution,  especially  in  those  bound  to 
Camaroons  River ^  the  mouth  of  which  is  12  miles  more  to  the  eastward,  and 
the  intermediate  soimdings,  3,  3^,  4,  5,  and  6  fkthoms,  the  latter  depth  being 
in  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

AMBAS  BAY,  or  the  Bay  of  Amboisee^  at  the  southern  base  of  the  Cama- 
roons Mountains,  contains  the  settlement  of  Victoria,  founded  in  1858. 

In  May  of  that  year  the  Spanish  Government  suddenly  resumed  possession 
of  Fernando  Po,  after  it  had  been  virtually  occupied  by  the  British  for  nearly 
half  a  century.  The  Spanish  Government  immediately  issued  a  mandate  for- 
bidding any  but  Beman  Catholic  Schools,  and  ordering  those  who  preferred 
any  religion  which  is  not  Roman  Catholic,  to  confine  their  worship  within  their 
own  private  houses  and  families. 

This  announcement  spread  dismay  among  the  Baptist  converts,  about  800  in 
number,  at  Clarence  Town,  and  who  had  been  settled  here  since  1827,  and  in 
consequence  the  Rev.  Mr.  Saker,  the  Baptist  Missionary,  his  good  wife  and 
family,  went  over  to  Ambas  Bay,  and  purchased  from  the  natives  about  12 
miles  of  the  coast  at  its  head,  and  founded  this  settlement  of  Victoria  with 
many  of  his  flock.  His  iron-framed  house,  still  standing,  was  the  first  erection. 
Good  water,  and  abundance  of  vegetables,  yams,  and  pumpkins,  can  be  pro- 
cured here.  In  Capt.  Burton's  **  Abbeokuta  and  the  Camaroons  Mountains/' 
he  describes  this  bay,  and  its  relation  to  his  proposed  sanitarium  on  the  slopes 
of  the  mountain. 

The  bay  was  surveyed  by  Captain  William  Allen,  R.N.,  in  1842,  and  the 
following  is  his  description : — 

'*  There  are  in  the  Bay  of  Amboises  three  small  islands,  the  sixes  and  oapa* 
bilities  of  which  are  in  inverse  ratio  to  their  population.  The  largest,  Mondori^ 
or  Mondolehy  only  half  a  mile  long,  situated  at  the  S.£.  part  of  the  bay  is  200 
feet  high,  and  rocky,  but  with  a  level  sur&ce  of  the  richest  soil  imaginable,  of 
decomposed  basalt,  and  the  steep  sides  are  clothed  with  beautiful  wood.  There 
are,  at  present,  only  ten  men  with  their  wives  and  families  on  it,  though,  if 
well  cultivated,  it  would  afford  subsistence  for  probably  five  times  as  many. 
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are  the  principal  fishermen  of  the  bay,  which  in  fine  weather  they  cover  with 
their  light  canoes.  ITiis  enables  them  to  barter  from  the  main  land,  with  which 
they  are  in  constant  communication,  the  scanty  clothing  they  require,  and 
supplies  of  plantains,  yams,  &c. 

"  The  anchorage  is  excellent  in  all  parts  of  the  bay,  as  to  hokling  ground  ^ 
and  depth  (6  or  7  fathoms)  ;  and  although  it  is  a  lee  shore,  and  there  is  an  in- 
cessant swell,  I  believe  it  never  blows  home  here  so  as  to  endanger  ships,  and 
the  landing  is  not  so  bad  as  at  Ascension.     The  prevalent  wind  is  S.W.,  to 
which  the  bay  is  quite  open  ;  and  the  worst  months  are,  I  believe,  July  and 
August,  but  there  is  shelter  behind  the  Island  Mondoleh.     Wood,  vegetables, 
and  live  stock  may  be  had  in  abundance.     Excellent  water  can  also  be  had 
near  Kieh  (a  mile  westward  of  Victoria),  but  only  at  low  tide,  as  the  water 
gushes  out  at  the  foot  of  a  rock.     By  excavating,  however,  above  high  water 
mark,  a  very  convenient  watering  place  might  be  made.     The  disadvantage  of 
being  on  a  lee  shore  is  amply  compensated  by  the  purity  of  the  sea  breeze 
which  blows  across  the  Atlantic.  The  adjacent  main  land,  too,  is  nearly  devoid 
of  mangroves  and  swamps ;  and  as  the  land  wind  blows  over  lofty  mountains, 
it  is  rendered  cool  and  refreshing.  Indeed,  from  the  peculiarity  of  its  situation, 
and  from  local  circumstances,  I  think  that  the  Bay  of  Amboises  will  be  found 
to  be  the  most  healthy  position  on  the  coast  of  Africa.    Although  my  visits 
were  during  part  of  the  rainy  season,  we  seldom  had  more  than  a  shower,  or  a 
tornado,  about  once  in  24  hours.     The  rest  of  the  day  the  weather  was  very 
beautiful,  and  we  were  some  days  without  rain." 

It  is  high  water,  on  full  and  change,  in  Ambas  Bay,  at  5^  15"* ;  springs  rise 
17  ft.  When  H.M.S.  Swallow  was  here  in  1877,  yams  were  plentiful,  but 
other  supplies  were  searce. 

The  EIVEB  BIMBIA  was  formerly  called  the  Bio  Pequ$no,  or  LittU  Ca- 
maroons  River.  It  may  be  easily  known  by  NicoU  Islet  without  the  entrance, 
on  the  western  side,  which  is  about  a  mile  in  length  Nor^  and  South,  and 
lies  at  half  a  mile  from  the  nearest  shore.  There  is  anchorage  on  its  N.W. 
side,  in  16  ft.  of  water,  opposite  a  village  (King  WilHam  Town)  on  the  main* 
The  watering  place  is  on  the  West  side  of  a  small  cove,  at  little  more  than  a 
mile  to  the  N.E.  of  the  anchorage. 

At  Bimbia  there  are  numerous  villages  built  on  a  beautiful  amphitheatre  of 
rocky  ground  :  the  inlet  is  sheltered  by  a  small  island,  and  woold  be  an  ex* 
cellent  anchorage  for  ships  trading  in  pahn  oil ;  but  it  is  very  hot,  and  the  kttd 
winds  blow  over  the  Hw«npii  of  the  estuary.  The  inhabitants  are  actively 
engaged  in  collecting  palm  oil.  They,  as  well  as  the  fiatives  of  the  islands 
in  the  bay,  are  of  the  Dualla  nation ;  while  those  of  the  baao  of  the  moun- 
tain  are  of  a  different  raee,  and  are  cafled  by  their  more  civiluied  neighbomre 
"  bushmen." 

The  bar  of  the  River  Bimbia,  which  is  2  miles  broad,  extends  to  the  S.E.  of 
the  islet,  and  has,  on  its  shoalest  part,  13  or  14  ft.  of  water,  but  within  it 
deepens  to  4  and  7  fathoms. 

After  leaving  the  Camaroons,  the  Barracouta  proceeded  round  to  the  BimbiAi 
where  she  was  visited  by  two  canoee,  one  of  which  was  capable  of  holding 
above  fifty  people,  but  which  had  not  then  more  than  thirty-three,  who  pi^ 
sented  a  singular  appearance  from  the  swiftness  with  which  they  plied  their 
paddles,  and  the  exact  time  they  kept,  resembling  more  a  piece  of  mechanism 
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than  the  united  efforts  of  man.  These  canoes  shoiild  never  be  nnowed  to  ap* 
proach  a  merchant  ve^el  when  not  well  prepared  for  an  attack,  as  two 
instances  of  their  siicccasful  treachery  are  on  record,  in  one  of  which  they 
phmdercd  and  destroyed  an  English  sloop,  together  with  her  crew ;  and  in 
another,  wliere  they  contented  themsclTea  by  taking  everything  that  was 
valuable,  and  ill-treating  the  men-  They  al«o  attempted  to  cut  out  an  English 
bng ;  but  the  master,  ^fr.  Town,  bein^  aware  of  their  intention,  quickly 
obliged  them  to  retreat,  with  the  loss  of  four  killed. 

The  chiefs,  or,  as  they  term  themselves,  "gentlemen,"  who  visited  the  Bar- 
racouta  in  their  canoe«,  were  distinguishable  at  some  distance  by  the  elevated 
chair  on  which  they  sat,  with  an  umbrella  borne  over  their  heads.  They  had 
mistaken  the  sloop  for  a  merchant  vessel,  and  were  much  chagrined  when  they 
found  themselves  in  error. 

From  th^  River  Bimbia  to  the  extremity  of  Cape  Camaroons,  the  coost 
forms  a  convex  sweep  of  12  mile^,  in  a  S*E.  direction.  It  is  all  low  and 
covered  with  trees.  Point  Suellaba^  the  South  point  of  the  entrance  of 
Caranroons  River,  is  of  the  same  description.  The  bearing  and  distance  of 
the  two  points  from  each  other  are  S.  by  E.  £  E.,  and  N.  by  W.  J  W.,  7 
miles ;  but  i^hoa\  gi*ouiid»  extend  from  the  South  halfway  over  the  cntrancet 
and  the  channel  is  in  toward  the  northern  shore, 

CAMAROONS  EIYEB.— The  Hne  estuar}^  of  the  Camaroona  is  the  common 
receptacle  of  several  stream.*'.  It  owes  its  name  to  the  Portuguese,  who 
called  the  extreme  point  Cape  Camaroons,  frorji  the  %'ast  qiiantities  of  small 
shrimps  {camarao)  found  there,  lliis  name  has  been  extended  to  the  prineipal 
river  which  falls  into  it ;  but  the  natives,  as  is  usually  the  case,  give  it  the 
name  of  the  countries  through  which  it  flows.  Thus,  at  BelUs  Town  it  is 
called  Madiba  ma  Dualla.  Higher  up  it  is  Madiha  ma  Wun\  ficc.  Although 
it  is  a  beautiful  river,  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  Niger.  Its  average 
breadth  above  the  mangroves  is  about  400  yards,  as  far  as  Captain  Allen 
reached.  In  the  dry  season  this  portion  of  the  river  varies  in  depth  from 
2  to  !20  ft,,  though  they  had  rarely  more  than  8  ft. ;  but  when  flooded,  there 
would  be  water  enough  for  vessels  of  any  dmught.  From  the  accounts,  how- 
ever, of  f^evcral  intelligent  natives,  the  navigation  is  obstructed  by  rocks  at 
Banem^  about  50  miles  from  the  furthest  point  which  was  reached,  or  90  miles 
from  the  sea ;  but  beyond  these  rocks  the  river  goes  on  for  many  days, 
according  to  the  pilot,  though  he  could  give  no  further  account  of  it. 

Captain  Allen  continues: — "In  the  months  of  May  and  June,  1842,  while 
waiting  with  H3I.  steam-vessels  WUb*r/orce  and  Soudan^  under  my  com- 
mand, I  took  advantage  of  the  delay  to  examine  this  part  of  the  coast  of 
Africa.  I  directed  my  attention  first  to  the  large  estuai-y  of  the  Camaroons. 
It  had  been  partly  siu-veyed  by  Captain  Vidal ;  but  some  large  rivers,  which 
were  supposed  to  discharge  their  waters  into  it,  particularly  the  Malimba, 
remained  unexplored. 

**  The  settlements  are  situated  on  a  plain,  which,  beiug  elevated  at  least 
60  ft.  above  the  river,  and  being  of  a  sandy  nature,  may  be  considered  iw 
comparatively  healthy,  an  inference  corroborated  by  the  appearance  of  the 
natives,  and  the  account  of  Mr.  Lilley,  agent  to  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Jack* 
eon,  who  resided  there  nearly  ten  years.  A  considerable  trade  has  been 
carried  on  for  many  years  with  the  aettlcrs,  who  from  their  actiWty  in  col- 
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lecting  palm  oil,  and  their  intercourse  with  Europeans,  have  become  a  very 
large  and  important  community,  possessing  such  a  degree  of  civilization  as  to 
render  them  highly  interesting,  and  to  prepare  them  for  becoming  a  connect- 
ing link  between  the  civilized  Europeans  and  the  less  advanced  natives  of  the 
interior. 

**  The  towns  of  King  Bell  and  King  Aqua^  separated  only  by  a  little  brook» 
are  of  great  extent  inland.  The  houses  are  neatly  built  of  bamboo,  in  wide 
and  regular  streets. 

*'  Notwithstanding  the  constant  intercourse  kept  up  with  the  tribes  of  the 
interior,  who  bring  down  palm  oil  in  their  canoes,  the  nature  and  even  the 
names  of  the  rivers  which  furnish  the  means  of  transport  for  this  valuable 
article  have  hitherto  remained  unknown.  I  endeavoured  to  obtain  informa- 
tion from  the  chiefs  and  most  intelligent  men,  but  found  their  account  so 
vague  and  unsatisfactory,  that  I  was  resolved  on  penetrating  as  far  as  I  could 
without  risking,  what  was  of  paramoimt  importance,  the  heaJth  of  my  crew." 

Accordingly  Captain  Allen,  on  May  7th,  1842,  proceeded  in  a  galley  to  ex- 
plore the  river,  having  found  that  it  would  be  hazardous  to  take  the  Wilber^ 
forcty  on  accoimt  of  the  shoal  parts  of  the  river.  Having  advanced  to  beyond 
the  salt  water,  the  aspect  of  the  banks  began  to  change ;  the  mangrove 
giving  place  to  the  first  trees,  which,  as  on  the  Lower  Niger,  were  low  palms 
with  immense  arching  leaves  or  branches  (called,  erroneously,  bamboo),  from 
which  the  natives  extract  the  best  palm  wine,  called  Nimba.  On  leaving  the 
narrow  channel,  and  passing  the  upper  end  of  the  Jibareh  Creek,  they 
attained  the  principal  object  of  their  little  voyage,  the  main  undivided  river, 
a  broad  and  magnificent  stream,  resembling  some  of  the  reaches  of  the  Niger, 
below  Aboh,  and  about  400  or  500  yards  wide.  As  they  advanced,  villages 
became  numerous,  and  all  had  a  comfortable  appearance,  being  built  in  tiie 
neat  style  of  the  Camaroons  towns.  As  most  of  the  principal  natives  were  in 
the  habit  of  trading  with  the  ships,  they  frequently  recognized  Mr.  Lilley, 
and  the  inquiries  they  made  dispelled  the  idea  that  they  were  going  among 
an  unci\'ilized  people. 

They  proceeded  to  about  40  miles  from  the  sea,  when  they  were  deterred 
from  advancing  from  fear  of  the  effects  of  the  fogs  and  vapours  of  the  river. 
''  The  object  I  had  in  view  was  attained,  viz.,  to  ascertain  the  nature  and 
magnitude  of  the  river,  by  reaching  the  main  undivided  trunk,  which  is  only 
8  miles  above  BelPs  To^n,  and  less  than  20  from  the  sea.  Indeed,  the  real 
left  bank  of  the  river  comes  down  as  far  as  that  settlement."* 

According  to  Captain  Owen's  chart,  from  the  inner  extremity  of  Cape 
Camaroons,  Greenpatch  Point,  on  the  East  side  of  Matumal  Creek,  which 
leads  to  the  River  Bimbia,  bears  N.E.  by  E.  ^  E.,  4^  miles ;  Malimba  Point, 
on  the  North  side  of  Malimba  River,  E.  \  S.,  9^  miles ;  and  the  South  point 
of  Malimba  River,  S.E.  by  E.,  9^  miles.  On  entering,  give  Cape  fiamap^^ffm 
a  berth  of  2  miles,  and  you  will  sail  through  the  best  water  into  the  estuary 
of  the  two  rivers,  with  Malimba  Point  bearing  E.  \  N.,  until  a  sandy  islet, 
bearing  S.W.  by  S.  }  S.,  and  Point  Suellaba  are  in  one,  where  you  will  luive 

*  "  Excarsion  up  the  River  Oamarooni  and  to  the  Bay  of  Amboises,  by  Ospi  W.  Alleii» 
R.N.*'-JoarDal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  184S,  p.  1. 
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4  and  5  fathoms  of  water  in  the  stream  of  the  two  rirers,  at  2  milea  below  a 
loug  spit  of  sand  extending  from  Malimba  Point,  and  4^  miles  below  that 
pointf 

From  this  roadstead.  Cape  Camaroons  will  bear  W.  by  N.  ^  N.,  5  miles  | 
Crreenpatch  Point,  between  Birabia  Creek  and  Mordecai  Creek,  N.  by  W.|^  W,; 
Gallows  Point,  on  the  North  side  of  Camaroons  River,  N.E,  by  N,  J  N, ;  and 
Malimba  Point.  E.  |  N. 

From  hence  you  nmy  proceed  np  Camaroons  RiY»,  by  bringing  the  rugged 
trees  on  the  East  of  GuUows  Point  to  bear  E.N.E.,  and  run  directly  for  them« 
which  will  lead  over  flats  of  2|  fathoms,  forming  the  bai*  of  the  Canianxms 
Btver.  You  run  directly  for  iheae  trees,  until  over  the  flats,  which  you 
wUl  know  by  deepening  your  water  to  3^  and  3^  ^thoma,  in  what  is  called 
Old  Hole, 

Sugmai  Point  is  8  miles  up  the  river  beyond  Qollows  Point ;  and  3  miles 
below  it,  on  the  ^me  side,  is  Mungo  Creek,  By  bringing  Enguias  Point 
about  two  ships*  lengths  without  the  bushes  at  the  water's  edge,  below 
Mungo  Creek,  you  clear  the  middle  grounds  of  the  river,  and  advance  within 
a  musket  shot  of  the  North  Bhorc,  at  the  rugged  trees  near  GaUows  Point. 

Ftoceeding  upward,  about  2  miles  above  the  rugged  trees,  steer  more  for 
mid-channel,  keeping  the  gap  up  the  river  about  a  sairs  breadth  open  ;  then 
you  may  run  up  to  the  road  off  King  Gcorgc*«  Town,  on  the  South  shore^  only 
giving  Doctor's  Point  (3  miles  below  it)  a  good  berth.  Here  you  may  anchor 
in  5  fathoms.  The  tide,  on  the  full  and  change,  flows  in  the  road  at  6** ;  at 
the  cape,  at  5^  30"  ;  springs  rise  7  feet. 

A  spit  or  flat  of  sand  extends  from  every  point  of  the  rivei^in  the  direction  of 
the  ebb  tide,  and  more  e&pecially  on  tlie  South  side  of  the  entrance,  where 
the  spit  from  Suetlaba  Point  extends  nearly  4  miles  to  tlic  northward.  Upon 
this  spit  is  a  chain  of  hea^nr  breakers,  called  the  Dag^*  Heads,  which  may  be 
seen  at  a  great  distance,  and  ref^uire  a  good  berth,  as  the  tide  seta  over  tbem 
with  rapidity. 

Palm  oil  and  ivory  are  equally  abundant  in  this  neighbourhood,  especially 
the  latter,  which  is  large,  and  of  ver}*  superior  quality.  To  three  large 
towns,  MungOi  Batitnlut  and  Belimba^  the  wory  of  C'rtmnruons  is  brought  from 
the  interior ;  and  these,  therefore,  arc  the  principal  depots  whence  the  river 
b  supplied.  The  system  of  barter  is  the  bar  trade,  every  article  being  valued 
at  so  many  iron  bars.  Salt  is  an  cshChtiul  and  important  article  of  com- 
merce, being  in  great  demand.^ — For  other  par Uculare^  &ee  Lieutenant  Bold*$ 
Volume^  p.  84. 

The  slave  trade  formerly  flourished  here;  in  1845  a  treaty  was  made  to 
stop  this  trafEe,  and  succeeded  effectually.  A  slaver  entered  the  Camaroons 
River  in  I860.  Directly  ICing  Bell  heard  of  it,  he  sent  information  to  H.M. 
Consul  at  Fernando  Po ;  a  cruiser  steamed  across,  and  took  the  last  slaver 
seen  in  the  Camaroons. 

The  following  directions  arc  chiefly  by  Lieut,  Langdon,  R.N. : — ^*'  In  enter* 
ing  the  River  Camaroons  do  not  shoal  the  water  to  less  than  6  fathoms  until 
Cape  Camaroons  bears  N.E.  J  E.,  when  Greenpatoh  Point  will  be  just  open 
East  of  it.  Keeping  this  bearing  on,  close  the  cape  to  about  3  miles,  in  8  or 
9  fathoms  of  water,  then  steer  for  Malimba  Point  on  an  E.  J  K.  bearing, 
taking  cai^e  if  the  lead  gives  less  than  4|  fathoms,  and  not  a  muddy  bottom. 
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to  keep  more  to  the  southward.  As  soon  as  the  islands  in  Malimba  Creek 
open,  bearing  South,  with  Greenpatch  Point,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
river,  bearing  N.  J  E.,  steer  N.E.  by  N.  for  the  rugged  trees  (a  difficult  mark 
for  a  stranger  to  distinguish)  until  Old  Hole  Point  is  in  line  with  Hickory 
Point,  bearing  E.  by  N.  i  N. ;  run  with  these  marks  on  to  within  half  a  mile 
of  Rugged  Tree  Point,  or  until  Doctor  Point  bears  E.  J  S.,  then  steer  for 
Doctor  Point  until  Hole  Point  Creek  opens,  when  a  N.E.  by  E.  J  E.  course 
may  be  steered  for  Hickory  Point,  until  Rugged  Tree  Point  is  nearly  in  line 
with  Old  Hole  Point ;  this  mark  will  clear  the  patch  N.E.  of  Doctor  Creek, 
and  lead  to  the  anchorage  off  King  BelPs  Town,  where  the  vessel  may  come-to 
in  5  fathoms,  mud. 

'*  These  channels  should  be  buoyed  for  vessels  drawing  over  12  ft. ;  the 
bottom,  however,  is  very  soft,  and  would  not  damage  a  vessel  on  grounding. 
Mail  steamers,  drawing  18  ft.,  proceed  as  far  as  the  town,  where  the  channel 
is  about  350  ft.  wide.  It  is  high  water,  full  and  change,  at  5^  15*" ;  springs 
rise  7  ft.,  neaps  5  ft.  The  strength  of  the  current  at  half  tide  is  from  2  to  3 
knots,  and  must  be  allowed  for  in  the  navigation  of  the  river." 

**  The  approach  to  the  River  Camaroons  lies  through  a  grand  estuary,  the 
entrance  to  which  from  the  sea  is  dangerous ;  nor,  once  within  the  estuary, 
are  dangers  and  difficulties  at  an  end.  A  stranger  would  find  himself  in  a 
very  large  expanse  of  water,  bounded  on  every  side  by  mangrove  forests ;  he 
would  see,  at  intervals,  gaps  in  these,  indicating  rivers  or  large  creeks,  and 
would  be  at  a  loss  to  know  which  to  steer  for.  A  mistake,  especially  if  the 
weather  is  not  clear,  may  easily  be  made.  I  have  more  than  once  seen  the 
mail  steamers  stick  in  the  mud  through  errors  of  this  kind. 

*'  The  towns  are  built  on  the  verge  of  a  sandy  cliff,  and  being  surrounded 
by,  and  interspersed  with,  cocoa  palms,  and  plaintain  trees,  have  a  pleasing 
appearance.  The  ships  lie  within  a  short  distance  of  the  beach,  and  not  far 
from  one  another.  The  staple  produce  is  palm  oil,  of  which  1,600  to  2,000 
tons  are  bought  annually ;  a  ton  or  two  of  ivory  may  also  be  obtained  in  a 
year."— ^.  Bahington,  Esq.,  1874. 

We  subjoin  a  communication  (June,  1838)  from  Captain  Midgley,  relative 
to  this  river : — 

I  send  you  the  following  directions  for  the  Camaroons  River,  which  were 
partly  written  by  Captain  John  Lilley,  of  this  town  (Liverpool),  with  some 
corrections  of  my  own.  Captain  Lilley's  long  experience  and  knowledge  of 
the  Camaroons  Eiver  (having  resided  ^ere  some  years)  will,  I  think,  entitle 
his  directions  to  much  confidence.  I  distinguish  Captain  Lilley's  directions 
by  inverted  commas. 

"  From  a  berth  of  3  miles  off  the  N.E.  end  of  Fernando  Po,  if  there  be  no 
current,  steer  E.  by  S.  ^  S.  by  compass,  keeping  Bimbia  Point  a  little  on  the 
port  bow,  until  the  low  and  level  land  that  extends  from  it  to  the  S.E.  is  dis- 
tinctly seen  from  the  deck.  When  two-thirds  the  distance  across,  which  will 
be  in  about  8  or  9  fathoms  of  water,  keep  the  lead  going,  and  do  not  approach 
this  low  land  nearer  than  in  5^  fathoms  "  (to  avoid  the  Bimbia  Flats),  '*  until 
the  S.E.  extremity  of  it,  which  is  the  False  Cape  Camaroons,  bears  N.E.  by 
E.,  by  compass,  when  a  vessel  must  steer  directly  for  it.  The  False  Cape  is 
1 1  or  12  miles  to  the  S.E.  from  Bimbia,  and  is  the  first  part  of  the  land  of  the 
river  that  should  appear  to  a  vossel  eomiog  itoin  the  westward.    The  Falst 
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Cape  may  be  seen  about  12  miles  off  in  clear  weatber ;  and  Jn  steering  toward 
it,  upon  a  N.E.  bj^^  E.  bearing,  there  should  never  be  les.%  than  4  J  and  5  fathomfi 
of  water,  over  a  soft  bottom*  until  nearly  approaching  the  cape.  When  the 
vessel  is  about  li  mile  from  False  Cape,  steer  along  the  land  into  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  in  about  5  fathoms;  taking  care  not  to  go  into  less  than  4^ 
fathoms,  nor  to  more  than  8  fathoms »  until  Cape  Camaroons,  which  forms  the 
western  point  of  Birabia  Creek,  is  abeam  of  the  vessel  (bearing  about 
N,  by  W,) ;  whence  steer  toward  Malimba  Point,  on  about  an  K.  by  N* 
course,  until  Greenpatch  Point  (on  the  East  side  of  Bimbia  Creek)  bears 
North,  when  you  may  safely  anchor  upon  a  muddy  bottom,  in  6  fathoms 
water,  and  send  up  a  boat  to  Camaroons  Town  for  a  pilot. 

**  Greenpatch  is  a  round  point,  sloping  gradually  toward  the  water*s  edge 
at  high  water,  and  has  low,  smooth,  verdant  bushes  upon  it,  from  which  the 
point  derives  its  name. 

**  On  sailing  from  the  FaUe  Cape  to  the  Greenpatch^  should  the  lead  gire 
less  than  4i  fathoms,  haul  well  to  the  southward  immediately,  as  there  are 
several  hard  and  shallow  banks  on  the  North  side*  which  must  be  carefully 
avoided »  (The  North  end  of  Fernando  Po,  kept  well  open  of  the  False  Cape, 
may  be  a  good  mark  for  avoiding  them,  but  this  mark  I  merely  mention  as  an 
object  for  future  investigation.)  By  keeping  in  the  above  depth  of  water, 
that  is,  in  from  5  to  8  fathoms,  a  vessel  will  be  out  of  all  danger  from  the 
Dogs'  Head  Bee/sy  which  extend  nearly  two*tbirds  of  the  distance  across  the 
mouth  of  tiie  river,  from  Suellaba^  and  are  always  seen  and  heard  at  a  great 
distance.  The  Dogs*  Heads  are  steep,  having  14  fathoms  very  close- to,  and 
10  fathoms  within,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  them.  On  standing 
toward  them,  from  the  northward,  the  depth  increases  very  rapidly  from  9 
fathoms;  and  they  are  extremely  dangerous,  as  the  ebb  tide  out  of  the 
Camaroons,  Mnlimba,  and  Qtia-Qua  Ilivers,  and  also  out  of  Bimbia  and  Mor- 
decai  Creeks,  which  are  branches  of  Bimbia  River,  combine  together,  and  the 
stream  rushes  dii'cctly  over  them,  with  great  velocity,  at  spring  tides. 

**  As  the  bottom  of  the  channel  into  the  Camaroons  River  is  all  soft  mud, 
should  hard  bottom  be  found,  the  vessel  will  be  out  of  the  fairway ;  and  the 
depths  from  sea  up  to  Greenpatch  Point  should  never  be  less  than  4  j^  fathoms, 
nor  more  than  8  fathomg,  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  vessel  from  the  Dogs' 
Heads ;  and  there  should  not  be  more  than  6  fiithoms  until  the  true  Cape 
Camaroons  bears  N.N.E.  or  N.  by  E.  The  False  Cape  must  not  be  brought 
to  northward  of  N.E.  by  E.  until  the  vessel  is  about  I J  mile  from  it,  as  before 
stated ;  and  with  light  winds  frequent  bearings  should  be  taken,  should  the 
tides  of  flood  or  ebb  have  effect  upon  the  ves^^eL 

"  It  may  not  be  superduous  to  remark,  that  too  much  attention  cannot  be 
paid  to  the  lead  and  lines  when  in  or  near  this  river,  as  the  water  shoalens  and 
deepens  in  some  places  very  suddenly,  particularly  between  Cape  Camaroona 
and  the  Dogs'  Heads,  or  about  S.  by  W.  from  that  cape. 

*'  In  case  a  vessel  is  obliged  to  anchor  off  Cape  Camoroong,  she  will  find 
much  less  tide  and  easier  riding  in  5  or  6  fathoms  than  she  would  in  deeper 
water. 

"  Ad  instance  having  occurred  of  a  vessel's  boat  going  up  the  Malimba 
Jtiver  (where  there  is  no  trade)  instead  of  the  Camaroons,  it  may  be  advisable, 
in  sending  from  Greenpatch  for  a  pilot,  that  the  boat  should  keep  the  Nortb 
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ard  until  she  gets  6  or  7  miles  above  Mordecai  Creek  (which  is  the 

k  or  bight  on  the  North  side  of  the  river,  and  of  which  Greenpatch 

tern  point)  ;  then  haul  over  to  the  South  side  of  the  river ;  and 

be  seen,  if  there  are  any  in  the  river,  at  King  Bell's  Town, 

-e  Doctor's  Creek,  on  the  South  side  of  the  river,  and  about 

^  Greenpatch. 

^^  'e  at  Greenpatch  the  Camaroons  River  does  not  appear 

Sut  rather  looms  like  a  bay,  with  low  land  and  de- 
^^  ^om  of  it ;  and  a  stranger  may  be  easily  deceived 

^  >^'  precaution  of  keeping  on  the  North  side  of  the 

^  >^^  at  6**  30",  full  and  change,  and  rises  above 

1i».  ni  is  fresh  and  fit  for  use,  if  filled  from 


^^:% 


^  ^^^^  ^  ^*iver  are  very  prevalent  diseases  in  this  river, 

^w^  iuuch  alleviated  by  keeping  the  vessel  as  dry  as 

^  ii'ccts  have  resulted  from  the  unnecessary  and  very 

of  washing  decks  at  night,  in  this  as  well  as  other  African 

the  rivers  of  Africa,  but  particularly  in  the  Camaroons,  ships 

. » e  a  considerable  stock  of  quinine. 

I  cssels  intended  for  Camaroons  should  be  well  provided  with  good  ground 

uickling,  and  be  well  manned  and  armed ;  for  the  tides  are  uncommonly 

strong,  and  the  natives  are  of  a  very  warlike  and  turbulent  disposition,  and 

universally  dishonest  in  all  their  dealings.  Their  kings  or  chiefs  have  no  power 

over  them ;  and  in  chicanery,  low  cunning,  and  treachery,  they  fiur  surpass 

any  other  people  on  the  coast  of  Africa." 

The  coast  between  the  Camaroons  and  Coriico  Bay^  during  five  days'  sail, 
appeared  at  a  distance  like  one  continued  range  of  low  banks,  thickly  covered 
with  wood,  and  with  only  a  few  small  creeks  to  break  off  the  connection.  It 
appeared  to  be  well  inhabited ;  but  the  villages  are  so  buried  amidst  the  trees, 
that  it  is  with  difiiculty  they  can  be  discovered.  Many  canoes  came  off,  as 
the  Barracouta  ran  along,  bringing  quantities  of  fish,  fruit,  vegetables,  &o. ; 
and  although  the  ship  was  going  about  6  knots  an  hour,  yet  they  contrived  to 
keep  up  with  it  for  a  considerable  distance.  These  canoes  are  not  more  than 
12  ft.  in  length,  by  about  2  ft.  in  width,  and  are  built  sufficiently  light  to 
allow  a  person  to  take  one  on  his  back  when  no  longer  required  upon  the 
water.  The  natives  are  extremely  dexterous  in  their  management;  and 
although  using  but  one  paddle,  propel  them  with  great  velocity.  When  they 
wish  to  lessen  their  speed,  they  throw  a  leg  out  on  each  side,  and  stop  almost 
immediately. 

BIGHT  of  PAHAYLL— From  Point  SueUaha,  on  the  South  side  of  the 
entrance  of  the  River  Camaroons,  the  coast  takes  a  general  trend  of  S.  ^  £• 
for  a  distance  of  54  miles,  as  fiur  as  the  bottom  of  Panavia  Bight  Many 
forests  of  palm  trees  cover  the  high  land.  The  soundings,  at  8  miles  from 
shore,  are  generally  6  and  5^  fathoms,  mud,  fit  for  anchorage.  In  the  bottom 
of  the  bight  you  can  safely  anchor  near  the  shore,  in  4  or  5  fiithoms,  muddy 
ground ;  in  its  S.E.  part  is  an  excellent  watering  place. 

River  Borno  fiedls  into  the  sea  about  12  miles  from  Suellaba  Point,  in  lat 
8®  38'  N.,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  branch  of  the  large  River  Borea^a  few  miles 
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to  the  8outliward»  The  entrance,  though  barred  by  a  bank  of  sand*  with  6  ft. 
water,  is  generally  practicable,  and  as  the  people  seem  di^osed  to  trade  in 
palm  oil  and  ivory,  the  place  is  gradually  becoming  of  importance  as  a  trading 
station.  The  anchorage  along  this  coast  is  seeure,  as  the  tornadoes  blow  off 
shore. 

The  land  at  the  moath  of  the  Ittver  Borea  forms  a  projecting  point,  16  miles 
South  of  Suellaba  Point,  but  the  entronce  is  only  prncticable  for  boats ;  for 
not  only  is  the  channel  blocked  by  the  small  wooded  Island  of  Branca,  but  off 
its  mouth,  a  mile  distant,  lies  a  bank  having  only  from  7  to  9  ft,  of  water, 
whilst  the  3*fathoms  line  extends  2  miles  offshore*  The  village  of  Borea  lies 
about  a  mile  from  the  North  point  of  the  entrance.  From  hence  to  Garajam 
Point,  at  the  South  end  of  Panavia  Bight,  the  distance  is  40  miles  S,  by  E., 
and  three  villages  are  situated  on  the  coast. 

From  Point  Garajam,  which  is  low  and  wooded,  with  some  rocks  which 
break  at  a  mile  off  it,  the  coast  trends  S.W,  by  S.  for  40  miles  to  Cape 
Campo.  Inland  there  are  many  remarkable  hills,  one  of  which,  Elephant 
Mountain^  12  miles  South  of  Onrajam  Point,  is  described  hereafter.  For  a 
distance  of  2.3  miles  to  the  southward  of  Point  Gamjam,  the  coast  has  a  fine 
beach  without  mangroves,  but  rocks  extend  off  in  many  places  to  the  distance 
of  half  a  mile  from  the  shore  ;  it  is  desirable,  therefore,  to  keep  a  good  ofllng 
of  about  2  miles,  or  in  from  12  to  14  fathoms  water.  About  3  miles  south- 
ward of  Garajam  Point  a  river  falls  into  the  sea,  over  the  cliff. 

Batanga,— The  country  South  of  the  Bight  of  Pana\ia  is  called  the  Batanga 
territory,  but  Mr.  Consul  Hutchinson  says : — There  are  two  Batanga  terri- 
tories. Little  Batanga,  the  most  northern  and  western,  is  with  a  river  of  that 
name,  included  in  the  greater  part  of  the  territory  enclosed  within  the  Bight 
of  Panavia.  Big  Batanga  comprises  the  territory  on  the  West,  attending 
from  Cape  Garajam  to  the  River  Campo,  a  distance  of  about  40  miles.  Both 
of  these  dietricts  are  inhabited  by  the  Bapooka  and  Banaka  tribes.  Batanga 
yields  about  40  tons  of  ivory  a  year ;  and  viewed  from  the  sea  the  cataract  of 
the  Lobei  River,  in  lat*  2^  56'  N,,  has  an  extremely  picturesque  aspect,  Mling 
in  three  different  streams. 

Great  Batonga  Bay,  lat.  2"*  62'  N.,  8  miles  southward  of  Cape  Garajam,  is 
a  mere  roadstead.  It  was  vi&ited  by  Captain  R.  F.  Burton  in  September, 
1862,  in  H.M.S.  Bloodhound,  The  Bloodhound  anchored  IJ  mile  off  the 
land,  in  5  fathoms  water,  lat.  2*"  62'  N.,  and  long.  9*^  52'  E.  At  times  a 
heavy  surf  breaks  upon  the  whole  of  the  lee  shore,  from  Caraaroons  River  to 
Corisco  Island ;  the  landing  is  execrable,  and  many  lives  and  canoes  are  lost. 
There  is,  however,  no  difficulty  in  making  Batonga  Bay,  At  some  distance, 
say  10  miles,  it  appears  as  a  large  headland,  bounded  North  and  South  by 
the  sea,  and  the  e-mail  cascade  of  the  Eloke,  or  Great  Batonga  River,  offers  a 
conspicuous  landmark.  When  nearer,  four  tall  cotton  trees  {Bomhax)^  looking 
like  gigantic  palms,  decorate  the  site  of  the  sheds,  representing  the  only 
European  factories, — those  of  Messrs.  Laughland  and  Messrs.  Burford  and 
Townsend.  The  aspect  of  the  coast  is  by  no  means  unpleasant.  The  country 
known  to  us  by  the  names  of  Batonga  or  Banoko — properly  the  names  of  im- 
portant tribes — begins  at  the  South  shore  of  the  innermost  recesf  of  the  Bight 
of  Biafra,  and  extends  southward  to  Cape  St.  John,  which,  in  this  direction, 
U  the  Umit  of  the  Coniulate  of  Biafra.    It  is  a  long  band  of  deiisely*wooded 
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low  land,  based  upon  a  yellow  line  of  sand,  broken  in  places,  which  appear  to 
be  the  mouths  of  small  riyers.  Here  and  there  fields  of  a  lighter  green  give 
evidence  of  plantations ;  and  the  clusters  of  brown  huts  prove  it  to  be  not 
deficient  in  population. 

The  Elephajit  Mountain,  about  7  miles  inland,  is  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  hills  hereabout.  This  mountain  is  clearly  distinguishable  fi*om  the  road- 
stead,  bearing  S.E.,  and  distant  apparently  10  miles.  Curious  to  say,  there  is 
a  similar  formation  on  the  East  African  coast,  with  no  great  difference  of 
latitude.  At  a  distance  the  resemblance  to  an  elephant  couchant  is  striking. 
When  the  clouds  clear  away,  a  long  chine  extends  high  above  the  lowlands ; 
sundry  depressions  form  the  ear  and  neck ;  a  swelling  on  the  right  of  the 
profile,  dipping  towards  the  southern  base,  is  the  trunk ;  and  the  body  every- 
where bristles  with  trees.  In  1862  it  was  ascended  for  the  first  time  by 
Europeans,  by  Captain  R.  F.  Burton,  then  Consul  at  Fernando  Po,  and  Lieut. 
Stokes,  commanding  H.M.S.  Bloodhound^  who  found  its  elevation  to  have  been 
correctly  given  as  1,707  ft* 

At  about  8  miles  E.  ^  N.  from  Elephant  Mountain  is  a  high,  isolated,  conical 
hill,  known  as  Mount  Nisus,  which,  though  belonging  to  a  more  distant  range 
than  Elephant  Mountain,  may  be  easily  identified  from  seaward.  The  range, 
of  which  Elephant  Mountain  forms  the  northern  part,  follows  the  line  of  coast 
in  about  a  S.W.  by  S.  direction  for  a  distance  of  17  miles,  preserving  a  distance 
of  about  7  miles  from  the  shore.  Le9  Mamelles  are  two  hills  of  equal  eleva- 
tion in  the  above  range,  about  8  miles  distant  from  Elephant  Mountain,  and 
derive  their  name  from  their  peculiar  formation. 

Mount  Alouette^  within  Point  Campo,  3,415  ft.  high,  may  be  termed  the 
southern  shoulder  of  the  range  alluded  to  above.  When  seen  from  a  distance 
of  18  miles  to  seaward,  it  appears  to  rise  with  a  gentle  incline  to  its  summit, 
whence  after  making  a  decided  undulation  to  the  southward,  it  falls  with  a 
steep  descent  to  the  lower  lands  which  extend  as  far  as  the  River  Campo. 

The  Banaka  or  Banoko  people  occupy  a  district  25  miles  in  length  halfway 
between  the  Camaroons  River  and  Corisco  Bay.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that 
they  have  descended  from  the  interior  mountains,  but  they  are  now  the  most 
noted  canoemen  on  the  whole  coast,  using  a  singularly  light  and  small  canoe, 
not  more  than  8  or  10  lbs.  in  weight,  as  well  as  a  larger  one  for  more  distant 
voyages. — Rev.  J.  L.  Wilson, 

These  villages  were  first  noticed  by  M.  Bouet-W^illaumez,  the  French  Qo- 
vemor  of  Senegal,  who  despatched  Lieut,  de  Kerhallet  to  examine  them.  The 
subject  of  his  report  is  as  follows : — At  8  miles  North  of  the  Rio  Campo  there 
is  a  point,  remarkable  only  by  two  hillocks  standing  opposite  each  other.  Still 
farther  North  are  two  more  sandy  bays,  the  rocky  points  which  divide  them 
having  the  sea  washing  their  bases.  At  the  head  of  these  points  begins  the 
roadstead  or  Bay  of  Banoko.  This  bay  is  not  deep,  and  is  easily  known  by  the 
high  lands  aroimd  it. 

The  four  or  five  villages  of  Banoko^  which  give  name  to  the  bay,  are  not 
seen,  even  from  the  anchorage.     In  coming  to  this  bay,  bring  the  Alouette 


*  For  an  account  of  this  aioent,  see  *'  Journal  of  the  Royal  Geographioal  Sode^,"  voL 
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Momit  to  bear  E*S*E,,  and  approadi  at  near  ai  the  breeze  will  allow  yon,  and 
anchor  in  5  or  6  fkthoms.  The  rilLiges  are  extensiTe.  There  is  a  remarkable 
small  pTramid  of  rock  on  the  coast,  in  about  lat.  2^  $7'  N. 

The  Eiver  Campo  is  known  bj  two  mountains  to  the  eastward  of  it,  about 
25  miles  inland,  and  named,  after  their  shape,  SaddU  HiU  and  TabU  Hill ;  the 
latter  ia  the  southernmost.  OfiT  the  South  point  of  the  river  lies  a  shalloir  atone  <i| 
bank,  that  appears  at  low  water,  and  on  which  the  sea  breaks  with  great  rio- 
lence*  Its  entrance  ia  about  a  ndle  broad,  and  its  bar  allows  ressels  of  moder- 
ate draught  to  go  in.  iTory  is  the  principal  article  of  trade  here.  Bird  EociM^m 
18  ft.  high,  which  appear  as  a  whiu^  islet  off  the  coast  in  lat  2^  1 1^',  are  a 
good  landmark  for  this  port. 

At  20  miles  southward  of  the  Hirer  Campo  lies  the  small  Bight  or  Cove  orf ; 
Bata,  wherein  there  is  good  anchoring  ground  in  6,  5,  and  4  fiithoms  :  as  ako  | 
good  ballast  and  fresh  water,  but  caution  is  necessary,  as  the  soundings  are 
very  irregular.     A  few  houses,  close  to  the  water  side,  at   Otondo  Riptr^  are 
scattered  along  the  shore,  which  is  very  low  and  woody,  and  its  strand  is  seen 
at  low  water.     From  hence  you  descry  the  Seven  liills,  lyiog  in  a  row  X.E. 
and  S.W.,  about  15  miles  inland.     The  middle  one*  a  sharp  peak,  is  the 
highest  (2  JB6  ft.) ;  and  they  have  nothing  remarkable  but  their  ill  shape. 
Valuable  ivory  is  said  to  be  the  principal  article  of  export  from  the  Otondo  \ 
River. 

Biver  San  Bento  lies  47  miles  S.W.  by  S.  \  S.  from  the  River  Campo,  and 
is  noted  for  i\&  trade  in  ivory.  It  has  3  or  4  fathoms  in  the  narrow  navigable 
channel,  but  the  entrance,  which  is  6  cables  broad,  is  barred  by  several  shoal 
heads  of  5  fL  The  North  point  is  remarkable  by  a  hill,  called  the  Hefhrnm^ 
with  a  large  village  at  its  foot. 

From  Jaho  Pointy  tlie  South  point  of  entrance,  a  sandy  spit  extends  1  \  mile 
to  the  N*W.,  and  has  on  its  outer  extreme  only  2  to  C  ft,  water ;  between  this 
extreme  and  the  northern  shore  are  several  shoal  heads  of  5  ft.*  almost  barring 
the  approach  to  the  entrance,  but  by  keeping  Outer  Point  in  line  with  Green 
Point  (both  on  the  North  side  of  the  river)  S,E.  i  S.,  a  vessel  will  carry  not 
less  than  10  ft.  at  low  water  right  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where  the 
depth  is  from  3  to  4  fathoms,  which  depth  is  preserved  for  a  distance  of  3  or  4 
miles  farther  up.  There  is  good  anchorage  about  3  miles  off  the  river's  mouth 
in  7  fathoms.  At  4  or  5  miles  up,  the  river  divides  into  two  branches,  to  the 
E.N.E.  and  E.S.E. 

From  South  Point,  about  2  miles  W.S.W.  from  the  entrance  of  this  rivex, 
a  reef  extends  along  the  coast,  with  some  rocks  above  and  under  vrater,  to  the 
southward.     This  coast  is  all  covered  with  trees ;  nor  are  you  out  of  sight  of  \ 
it  when  in  1 8  and  20  fathoms  of  water. 

CAPE  ST.  JOHir.  in  lat.  T  9  40'  N.,  long.  9°  21'  45"  E.,  is  30  mika 
S.W.  i  W.  from  the  River  San  Bento.  The  coast  between  is  irregular,  rocky, 
and  foul.  At  about  24  miles  inland,  between  these  places,  is  a  mountain, 
3,940  ft.  high,  which,  from  its  form,  is  known  by  the  name  of  MUr€  Hill. 
Nearly  on  the  parallel  of  this  hiU,  and  9f  miles  off  shore,  is  a  bank  of  16  nnd 
1 7  fathoms,  5  miles  in  extent,  known  as  Mitre  Bank.  To  the  southward  of  the 
River  San  Bento,  one  half  of  the  coast  is  low  and  woody ;  the  other  half, 
ending  at  Cape  St.  John,  is  rocky.  In  lat.  V  27' is  the  trading  Tillage  of 
Boytiaht  which  is  not  visible  from  the  sea.     The  cape  itself,  surronnded  witk 
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a  ridge  of  rocka,  has  no  beach ;  and  extending  more  than  3  miles  off  its  pitch 
is  a  small  stony  bank,  with  7  or  8  fathoms  water  on  it.  The  streams,  meeting 
here  with  impetuosity,  caused  by  the  great  unevenness  of  the  ground,  the 
water,  which  comes  from  the  SouUi,  beats  violently  against  the  cape,  and  then 
runs  swiftly  along  to  the  northward.     Mirage  is  firequent  hereabout. 

On  a  track  survey  of  this  coast,  in  the  pinnace  of  the  Barracouta^  the  country 
appeared  beautifully  picturesque,  presenting  a  most  pleasing  diversity  of  hill 
and  vale  ;  but  the  natives  gave  demonstrations  of  determined  hostility,  and  it 
was  found  prudent  not  to  allow  them  to  approach  in  any  numbers,  and  alao  at 
night  to  lie  at  a  convenient  and  safe  distance  from  the  land. 

Several  dangerous  rocks  have  been  found  near  St.  John's  Cape.  In  1842, 
H.M.S.  Diligent  struck  in  about  8  ft.  water,  when  3  or  4  miles  N.  30^  W.  from 
Cape  St.  John.  In  1865,  H.M.S.  Espoir  grounded  in  11  ft.  water,  N.  by 
£.  i  £.  4  miles  from  Cape  St.  John,  and  2  miles  N.W.  of  a  small  green  isLind, 
called  Boenja  Island:  this  spot  lies  on  the  western  extremity  of  a  bank 
extending  from  the  island.  There  are  probably  other  dangers  off  the  coasty 
lying  between  Camaroons  and  Corisco  Bay,  necessitating  caution  when  navi- 
gating in  this  part. 

From  Cape  St.  John  the  coast  trends  8.  by  E.  i  E.  4^  miles,  to  die  N.W. 
point  of  Corisco  Bay,  forming  two  slender  sandy  coves,  divided  by  a  rocky 
headland,  toward  which  are  regular  soundings.  SeaguU  Eockj  nearly  1^  mile 
West,  northerly,  from  the  N.W.  point,  dries  at  low  water ;  the  S.S.  Maegregor 
Laird  was  wrecked  on  it,  in  November,  1671.  Vessels  must  not  attempt  to 
pass  between  it  and  the  shore. 

Interior  to  St.  John's  Point,  and  abutting  into  Corisco  Bay,  is  another  pointy 
called  MaUnga  ;  between  these  two  points  is  a  small  river  running  from  the 
base  of  Mitre  Hill.  There  is  here  a  line  of  quarts  rock,  exactly  like  that  con- 
taining gold  at  the  Australian  diggings. — Hutchinson, 

C0EI8C0  BAT,  between  the  N.W.  point  above  mentioned,  and  Cmp9  &- 
terias,  to  the  S.W.  by  8.  }  8.,  presents  an  extent  of  28  miles.  Nearly  mid- 
way is  Corisco  (or  Thunderbolt)  Island^  the  North  point  of  which  is  14  miles 
S.W.  by  S.  i  S.  from  Cape  St.  John.  The  bay  is  much  encumbered  with  the 
numerous  banks,  of  which  the  chart  will  give  the  best  description. 

Only  two  of  the  islands  in  the  bay,  Corisco  and  Big  Elobey,  are  inhabited, 
and  the  population  of  Corisco  does  not  exceed  1 ,000.  For  many  years  an 
American  mission,  sent  out  by  the  Presb3rterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
has  been  established  here,  whose  chief,  the  Rev.  James  L.  Mackay,  reduced 
their  language  to  writing,  and  translated  into  it  much  of  the  gospel.  The 
natives  of  Corisco  are  artificers  of  very  large  boats  which  they  scoop  in  canoe 
fashion  out  of  the  single  trunk  of  a  tree.* 


*  The  iaUnd  is  not  more  than  12  milee  in  drcnmferenoe.  Its  population,  of  about  1,000 
soali,  is  scattered  all  over  the  ii<land.  They  are  a  quiet,  peaceable  people,  hospitable  to 
itBangera,  and  fond  of  white  men,  psrticalarlj  of  the  missionaries  who  have  settled  among 
them.  They  belong  to  the  Mbenga  tribe,  who  are  the  most  enterprisfaig  traders  and  the 
most  daring  boataMB  of  the  ooaat  They  were  formsrly  tha  most  warlike  tribe  of  this  part 
of  the  country,  and  were  continually  fighthig  with  their  neighboars.    The  Prosbftsrian 
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Even  in  this  luxuriant  land  Corisco  U  diatinguiflhed  by  ita  bemttjr.     It  k  a 

little  world  in  miniature,  with  its  miniature  forests,  miniature  prairies,  mi* 

liiature  mountains,  miniature  lakes,  and  miniature  precipices  on  the  sea-shore,* 

Corisco,  claimed  by  the  Spaniards,  ia  a  part  of  the  territory  attached  to 

Fernando  Po. 

The  North  part  of  the  bay  forms  a  semicircle,  12  miles  in  breadth,  into  tho 
N«E.  side  of  which  falls  a  riTer,  the  Muni^  from  the  N.E.  The  entrance  of  tbia 
riyer  is  a  mile  in  breadth  ;  and  off  it,  at  the  distance  of  4  or  5  miles,  are  two 
islets,  called  Elohm^  hks  (formerly  Mosquito)^  having  several  rocks  and  shoab 
about  them  to  the  North,  N.W,,  and  South,  From  the  N.W»  point  of  Corisco 
Bay  these  islets  bear  S.K  by  S.  (  S.,  lOJ  miles ;  and  from  the  N.£.  end  of 
Corisco  Ii»land,  E.  ^  S*,  11  miles*  Factories  are  established  on  the  South  end 
of  the  smaU  isle. 

^*  By  bringing  an  easily-distingmshed  clump  of  trees  on  the  N.W.  point 
forming  a  crown  in  the  N.W,,  and  then  steering  S,E.,  a  ship  will  never  have 
less  than  5  or  6  fathoms,  sand  and  mud  alternately,  right  into  Eloby  anchoragr. 
With  decreasing  soundings  and  mud  bottom,  a  ship  is  to  the  northwajtl  of  this 
foirway  channel,  while  with  decreasing  soundings  and  sand  bottom  she  will  be 
to  the  southward." — C,  Ahxandenon^  Esq.,  F,R,G.S,^  1880. 

Prom  the  River  Muni  the  eastern  coast  of  Corisco  Bay  trends  S.  by  W.  22 
miles^  to  the  mouth  of  a  larger  river,  the  Moondah^  which  is  6  miles  in  breadth. 
The  water  along  shore,  between  the  two  rivers,  is  shoal  to  the  distance,  in  some 
parts,  of  S  miles  from  shore.  The  general  depths  at  the  entrance  of  the  Moondah 
are  from  3  to  5  ^thorns.  From  the  western  point  of  the  Moondah  to  Ctpe 
Esterias  the  coast  trends  W.  J  N.  1 1  miles. 

The  N.W.  point  of  Corisco  Island  Hes  in  lat.  0°  55'  54''  K.,  long,  9**  19'  45'^  E. 
This  isle  is  rather  more  than  3  miles  in  length  North  and  South,  and  2  miles 
in  breadth,  completely  eurrounded  by  a  shallow  bank.  At  a  mile  from  its 
S,W,  side  is  an  islet  named  Laval,  with  a  reef  about  it,  Laval  Bank^  a  dan- 
gerous reef,  lies  S.  by  W.  3^  miles  from  Laval  hlet,  off  the  S,W.  point  of 
Corisco  Island.  From  the  S,E.  end  of  Corisco  a  naiTow  reef  extends  2  miles 
to  the  eastward  ;  and  there  is  a  shelf  extending  from  the  noilhem  shore.  The 
island  is  moderately  high,  but  overgrown  with  high  trees,  which  seem  in  places 
to  stand  in  the  water,  llie  natives  trade  in  ebony,  dye-woods,  and  ivory.  The 
tide  flows  here,  on  the  full  and  change,  at  5** ;  the  rise  is  7  ft. 

At  5J  miles  S.  I  E.  from  the  S.E.  point  of  Corisco  lies  an  islet,  called 
Baynya^  or  Little  Corhco^  having  several  shoals,  &c.,  aboat  it;  and  a  flat 
extends  6  miles  from  it  to  the  W.S.W.  In  the  channel  between  the  latter 
and  Cape  Esterias  the  depths  are  5  and  6  fn thorns ;  but  shoal  water  extends 
halfway  over  from  the  southern  shore,  and  farther  on  is  nearly  blocked  up. 

The  Biver  Muni  was  formerly  described  under  the  name  of  Rio  da  An^a^ 
or  Si.  John's  River,     From  the  N,W*  point  of  Corisco  Bay  ita  entrance  bears 


Board  of  MiisioDS  having  aont  out  eome  mliiion&ries,  the  lahoura  of  these  worthy  gen* 
tlemon  have  almoflt  entirtily  changed  the  character  of  the  Mbenga^  They  ar«  no  longer 
io  qaarTelsomo,  and  hsvo  loat  that  re|)utalion  for  farodty  on  which  they  formerly  prided 
themaelToa, 

■  **8aFagi3  Africa,"  by  W.  Win  woo  do  Be&de,  Esq,,  F.IiG.S.,ftntiit<iroBtiDg  work,  oon- 
tatning  much  information  as  to  tho  native  triboa,  &c 
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S.E.  J  E.  13  miles.  In  the  direct  course  between,  the  depths  are  from  6  to  6, 
H  to  3  fathoms ;  but  more  to  the  South  are  several  shoal  spots  of  2  and  2^ 
fathoms,  around  Elobey  Isles.  From  the  same  N.  W.  point  the  entrance  of  the 
River  Moondah  bears  S.  ^  E.  28  miles.  The  least  depth  on  the  Bar  of  the 
Muni,  at  some  distance  without  the  river,  is  18  ft.  Within  and  without  it  !• 
all  soft  ground,  and  variable  but  increasing  depths.* 

The  banks  off  the  entrance  are  continually  shifting ;  during  a  partial  ex- 
amination in  1872-3,  it  was  found  that  their  depth  and  position  had  materially 
altered  since  the  time  of  the  survey  by  Capt.  Owen  in  1836.  Vessels  entering 
should  obtain  a  pilot,  or  send  the  boats  ahead  sounding. 

The  natives  of  the  Muni  were  reported  as  being  unfriendly,  and  particularly 
inimical  to  Europeans ;  and  as  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  islands  gave  them  the 
same  character,  and  will  not  even  allow  them  to  land,  it  may  not  be  without 
foundation.  While  the  Barracouta  was  employed  about  these  islands,  the 
the  natives  were  continually  coming  on  board ;  they  were  found  very  docile, 
and  passably  honest — a  fortunate  circumstance,  as  they  supplied  the  vessel  plen- 
tifully with  every  description  of  fresh  stock  and  vegetables. 

The  River  Moondah,  which  falls  into  the  S.E.  angle  of  Corisco  Bay,  is 
rather  a  salt  water  estuary,  receiving  the  waters  of  several  minor  rivers,  one 
or  two  of  which  are  of  importance.  Its  entrance  between  Arandah  Pointy  on 
the  West,  and  the  East  coast,  is  about  6  miles  wide,  but  the  navigable  channel 
is  narrowed  to  2  miles  by  the  shoal  water  on  either  side.  A  mud  flat  dries 
some  distance  off  Arandah  Point  at  low  water.  At  4  miles  above  Arandah 
Point  is  a  small  island,  Assimha^  which  will  become  clear  of  the  land  as  soon 
as  you  are  well  within  Arandah  Point.  Soon  afterwards  you  will  make  out  the 
village  of  Nembo,  opposite  to  Assimba,  3^  miles  East  of  it,  and  remarkable  by 
two  large  trees,  with  white  trunks. 

Assimba  belongs  to  the  Gaboon  people,  and  large  vessels  can  come  up  to  it. 
The  passage  thither  is  somewhat  difficult,  on  account  of  large  mud  and  rocky 
banks  which  extend  from  Arandah  Point,  and  contract  the  river.  This  island, 
with  two  other  smaller  wooded  islets,  lies  in  the  mouth  of  the  ITeogwi  River^ 
up  which  Lieut.  Sewal  ascended  in  the  small  French  steamer  Pionnier^  in 
February,  1862,  and  found  that  it  led  to  a  portage  of  about  400  yards,  over 
which  the  boats  are  drawn  to  the  shores  of  the  Gaboon  at  Kringer,  North  of 
the  French  settlement. 

A  bank,  with  7  ft.  at  low  water,  soft  mud,  on  which  the  French  vessel  of 
war  Le  Boursaint  groimded  in  1879,  lies  on  the  western  side  of  the  entrance 
to  Moondah  River,  with  the  following  bearings : — North  Moondah  Islet  (on 
which  are  two  conspicuous  trees),  S.  49®  W. ;  East  extreme  of  Great  Moondah, 
8.  3r  W. :  and  Arandah  Point,  N.  25°  W.     At  2  miles  eastward  of  Moondah 


•  The  Muni  is  said  to  have  been  mnch  frequented  by  the  Portngnese  for  ivory,  ebony, 
bar  wood,  and  pod  p«pper,  obtainable  at  a  moderate  rate,  for  common  dotha,  iron-ware, 
tobacco,  mm,  bead*,  &c.  By  coming  to  an  anchor  off  Ck>riaco,  a  ahip  may  load  with  bar 
wood,  in  a  few  dnya ;  but  to  procure  irory,  it  is  requiaite  to  proceed  to  the  town  of  Angra, 
about  8  miles  up  the  river,  on  the  North  bhore,  taking  every  precaution  againtt  treachery 
on  the  part  of  the  natives.  Off  the  town  is  anchorage  in  6  fathoms,  sand  and  gravel  The 
river  has  been  deeoribed  as  navigable  10  or  12  miles  fisrther  up  to  the  N.E.,  and  then  oou* 
tracting  into  a  Ttry  narrow  ohanneL    Tht  naae  of  Moni  dgaiflet  ]i0W&r$  / 
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Islets,  and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  nTer,  lies  a  bank  of  soft  mud,  which 
dries  at  low  water. 

The  other  streams  are  the  Anambo,  to  the  southward,  and  the  Cohi  from  the 
S.E.  This  was  ascended  by  the  French  vessel  ^Arabe^  in  1861.  The  river 
Djiemhoi^  also  from  the  S,E.,  was  explored  in  the  steamer  Pionnier,  by  Lieut- 
Scwal,  in  1 862.  for  20  miles  from  its  entrance.  These  streams,  also,  run  close 
to  others  which  enter  the  Gaboon. 

Corisco  Bay  is  described  as  follows,  in  the  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  under 
Capt.  Owen  i — This  place  derives  its  name  from  the  Portuguese,  being  imparted 
fi'om  the  constant  thunderstorms  by  which  it  is  visited.  The  bay  is  32  miles. 
North  and  South,  from  Cape  St.  John  to  Cape  Esterias,  and  15  miles  from  the 
islets  which  are  situated  off  the  entrance  of  the  Hiver  Moondah.  The  surround- 
ing shores  are  thickly  clothed  with  verdure ;  the  numerous  islets  with  which 
it  is  studded  being  also  green  to  the  water's  edge. 

The  people  here,  particularly  the  females,  are  a  very  degraded  race  ;  but  in 
1826,  shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  Barracouta  off  Great  Corisco  (the  prin- 
ci|>al  inland).  Jack  Romando,  a  kinsman  of  their  King  Jem,  and  who  in  his 
early  years  bad  visited  England,  went  on  board,  and  produced  various  certifi- 
cates highly  creditable  to  his  honesty  and  humanity.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
isles  greatly  resemble  those  of  the  Gaboon,  a  little  to  the  southward,  in  manners 
and  dress ;  but  strange  to  say,  their  language  is  totally  diiferent.* 

The  towns  situated  on  Cape  St  John  arc  under  the  dominion  of  the  King  of 
Corisco,  but  the  other  places  around  the  bay  are  inhabited  by  Bullmmen — a 
very  wild  and  savage,  but  timid  race. 

The  CoriiCQ  Islands  are  very  fertile  in  appearance,  and  productive  in  reality; 
the  largest,  called  Great  Corisco,  being  about  3  miles  long,  by  2  miles  broad. 
At  the  South  end  k  a  populous  town,  with  a  good  anchorage,  at  1^  mile  from 
shore,  in  7  faihoiiis  of  wal^.  There  are,  however,  svreral  patches  of  rock  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which,  being  lightly  covered  above,  and  surrounded  by 
very  deep  water,  renders  them  extremely  dnajfeiwis,  making  it  requisite  for 
vessels  to  take  ei^ry  precaution  when  in  their  vicinity. 

Cape  Esterias,  before  noticed,  lies,  aoo&rdtng  to  Captain  Vidal,  in  1at« 
0*"  3T  48*  N.,  long,  9*  21'  E.  The  shore  ab<iut  it  is  rocky  and  foul.  From 
the  cape  to  roint  Sla.  Clara  ^  or  Jominlle,  a  I  the  entrance  of  the  River  Gaboout 
the  coast  trends  8.S.W.  7 J  miles.  It  is,  in  general,  bold,  and  covered  with 
trees  ;  but  about  Pomt  Sta.  Clara  ( JoinvtUe)  the  tiee«  have  been  cleared  away, 
and  the  land  cuUkatod.  OW  Cape  JoinviUe  there  are  several  sunken  rocks, 
and  on  it  ia  a  conspicuous  beacon,  in  shape  a  white  triangular  pyramid,  28  ft. 
high,  sumiounted  by  a  cylinder  4  ft.  high.  At  1}  or  2  miles  from  shore  there 
is  7,  6,  and  5  fathoms. 

BITEE  GABOON.— *rhc  River  Gaboon,  or  Gabun,  was  surveyed  under  the 


*  Captam  Tidal  has  said  that,  along  the  We^t  Coast  of  AMea,  things  nativss  who  speak 
Kng1i«h  are  in  the  habit  of  UB\ng  a  niimhf^r  of  words  and  phnsM,  often  bo  ctrangely  mU- 
applied  hm  to  create  much  ainuaeiDeTit.  Among  the  most  remarkable  are  "bob,"  for  noiso 
or  throats:  as  *'  Suppose  I  tief  dat  man  wifo^  bob  come  my  side;" — **  lib,**  or  "life,"  for 
remain,  cr  to  express  locality  \  as  **  Ship  lib  hrre  two  mooni  ;**  "  Rock  lib  hsn :"— > 
«  chop,**  if^r  SHting ;  a«,  ♦'  Suppose  yoa  go  long  way  amonv  BullA«4n,  he  chop  (est)  yon,"* 
Ice.    AU  offio^ri  under  the  rank  of  captitia  thoy  term  "  mutci«" 
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orders  of  M.  le  Comte  Bouct-Willaumes,  by  Lieut.  Fleiiriot  de  Laagle,  in 
1844,  and  M.  C.  Ploix,  in  1849.  The  former  French  officer  made  an  elaborate 
report  on  the  hydrography  of  the  river,  or  rather  estuary.  But  there  is  one 
point  which  demands  notice — ^that  the  names  which  haye  been  applied  in 
former  years  have  been  replaced  by  other  and  recent  French  names,  in  addition 
to  applying  similar  appellations  to  points  not  previously  named,  which  may 
cause  some  confusion  in  the  nomenclature. 

The  Gaboon  was  colonized  by  the  French,  on  August  25th,  1843.  Possession 
was  taken  by  Capt.  Monl6on,  in  the  brig  le  Zibre^  accompanied  by  the  gun- 
boat V  Eglantine. 

It  is  called  APPongo  by  the  natives,  and  is  rather  a  broad  estuary  than  a 
river.  It  penetrates  the  coast  for  30  miles,  with  a  breadth  of  7  miles  at  Cont« 
quel,  or  Konikey  Island^  12  miles  from  its  mouth. 

At  its  head  the  two  principal  streams  fall  into  it  The  one  from  the  East 
is  the  Como^  or  Oulomho-Empolo^  which  rises  in  the  Sierra  da  Cristal  in  the 
interior,  and  is  about  800  or  900  yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  can  be  readily 
ascended  for  50  miles  or  more.  It  was  explored  in  1858 — 60  by  Messieurs 
Dusmesuil  and  Braouczec,  two  young  French  officers.  The  other  river  is  the 
Rhamhoi^  which  has  a  course  of  about  40  miles  from  the  S.E.  Since  then, 
other  travellers  have  endeavoured  to  ascend  these  rivers  to  their  sources,  but 
unsuccessfully. 

There  is  said  to  be  communication  from  the  River  Moondah  to  the  Gaboon 
by  the  River  Cohit,  which  enters  the  latter  opposite  Konikey  Island. 

The  French  establishment  is  about  10  miles  from  Cape  JoinviUe  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Gaboon,  on  its  N.E.  side,  and  consists  of  two  brick  or  stone 
buildings,  one  for  the  commandant  and  his  officers,  the  other  for  an  hospital ; 
a  mole,  abreast  the  governor's  house,  renders  landing  easy.  Numerous  wooden 
barraooons  serve  as  warehouses,  and  other  buildings  serve  for  a  community  of 
nims,  and  a  Catholic  mission,  with  a  bishop  at  its  head.  A  block  house,  now 
abandoned,  stands  near  the  village  of  St.  Louis,  two-thirds  of  a  mile  from  the 
establishment ;  it  forms  part  of  the  garden  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Misrion, 
whose  buildings  are  close  to  it.  Near  the  establishment  is  the  village  of 
Libreville,  inhabited  by  liberated  slaves. 

Magnificent  forests  surroimd  the  river,  containing  a  large  quantity  of  noUe 
timber  and  dye-woods.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  ivory,  bees-wax,  caoutchouc, 
ebony,  &c. ;  the  mail  steamers  from  Europe  engross  nearly  all  the  carrying 
trade. 

On  November  1st,  1854,  the  French  establishments  here  were  separated 
from  the  Government  of  Senegal,  and  the  Gaboon  is  now  the  centre  of  the 
administration,  and  a  military  and  naval  force  is  maintained.  There  are  also 
some  English  and  German  factories  here. 

Fresh  provisions,  such  as  goats  and  poultry,  may  be  obtained  at  the  villages 
on  the  eastern  shore ;  at  Denis,  on  the  western  bank,  bullocks  are  reaii^. 
Water  is  plentiful  on  both  shores,  but  on  the  eastern  side  there  are  rivulets 
which  run  into  the  sea,  whence  supplies  may  be  procured,  but  only  at  low 
water.  The  watering-place  in  Acquengo  Bay,  just  within  Cape  Joinville,  is 
the  best  in  the  Gaboon.  The  coal  depot  is  on  the  western  shore,  aboutamila 
to  the  northward  of  the  village  of  Denis ;  the  French  Government  keep  a  large 
supply  at  the  dockyard,  and  it  can  also  generally  be  obtained  from  the  merchants^ 
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Tlic  port  of  the  Gaboon  is  superior  bs  a  safe  harbour  to  almost  all  otheirs 
on  the  \Ve«t  Coast,  whilst  in  the  Ogowe  (to  say  nothing  of  other  riTers)  we 
hare  the  most  important  stream  between  the  Niger  and  the  Congo,  forming  a 
direct  and  natural  highway  into  the  rich  and  interesting  regions  of  &6 
interior.—/?.  B.  N,  Walker]  E$q. 

The  Gaboon  is  accessible  to  the  largest  ships,  and  affords  commodious 
anchorage,  and  good  shelter  for  a  fleet,  for  although  the  numerous  and  exten- 
sive  shoals,  which  obstruct  the  entrance,  render  the  navigation  somewhat 
di^cult,  they  increase  the  security  of  the  anchorage  in  the  river. 

The  Gaboon  derived  its  principal  interest  to  the  world  at  large,  a  few  years 
ago,  from  the  travels  and  adventures  of  M.  P.  B.  Du  Chaillu,  who  for  several 
years  resided  with  his  father  at  the  French  settlement,  the  latter  having  a 
factory  there.  M,  Du  Cha01u*s  book,  "  Adventures  in  Equatorial  Africa,^  m 
which  he  describes*  for  the  first  time,  the  habits,  ice,  of  the  gorilla,  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  works  in  our  language.  It  excited  eorae  controverey»  but 
this  was  quite  subverted  by  the  intrepid  traveller's  second  journey  and  narra- 
tive, *' A  Journey  to  Ashango  Land,'*  1867«  a  sterling  work  of  as  great 
interest  as  his  first.* 

At  two  or  three  miles  above  the  French  station,  and  opposite  to  Pongara 
Point,  is  Bar  aha.     It  is  thus  described  by  M,  Du  Chaillu. 

Baraka  is  the  head  station  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  on 
the  Gaboon  Biver,  and^  indeed*  the  only  minion  the  board  has  as  yet  on  the 
Western  Coast     It  was  established  in  1842  by  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Wtlsoo. 

Baraka  is  a  Mpongwe  word,  derived  from  harraci^on^  a  slave  factory  or  in- 
cloBure.  Strangely  enough*  the  very  site  whence  now  the  Gospel  is  taught  to 
these  benighted  Africans,  and  where  their  children  are  instructed  in  the 
knowledge  and  duties  of  Christianity  and  civilized  life — this  very  place  was 
once,  and  not  many  years  ago,  the  site  of  a  slave  factoiy^  where  the  cruel 
slave -trade  was  carried  on  with  nmch  energy  and  success. 

Baraka  is  situated  at  the  summit  of  a  beautiful  hill,  distant  a  few  hundred 
yards  from  the  shore,  and  about  8  miles  above  the  river's  mouth.  The  native 
villages  surround  the  base  of  the  hill,  and  are  scattered  along  the  river  bank, 
and  are  thus  easily  accessible  to  the  missionaries,  who  risit  them  at  all  tones, 
and  preach  to  the  natives  several  times  a  week. 

The  mi^ionary  grounds  are  spacious,  and  are  surrounded  with  a  noble 
hedge  of  fragrant  lime«trees.     The  buildings  are  mostly  of  bamboo — ^which  is 
the  best  building  material  on  this  part  of  the  coast — and  consist  of  two  dwell- 
ings occupied  by  the  missionary  families;  the  church  building,  which  has 
some  fine  shade-trees  in  front ;  the  storehouse,  the  schoolhouse,  a  little  bm'lding 
containing  the  missionary  library,  houses  where  the  children  attached  to  the  , 
mission  are  lodged ;  and,  finaOy,  the  kitchen — kitchens  being  in  the  tropics  ' 
necessarily   separate  from  the  dwellings — and  the  other  necessary  offioes»i 
among  which  figure  fowl-houses»  kc«     Behind  the  houses  is  a  fine  orchard,  ' 


•  8ee  »l«o  "Two  Trip*  to  Gbrilla  Land,  Ao./*  by  Capt.  R.  F.  Burton,  2  voU.,  1876,  in 
ivhich  an  account  of  ft  rioit  to  the  Gftbooni  and  the  eetil«meDta  to  the  eoathward,  will  h« 
found* 

In  ths  Bodety  of  Arts  Joumali  1679,  pp,  195—597,  is  an  interosting  papar  hy  E,  B,  K« 
duiker,  £«(|*f  on  "  The  Commerce  ot  the  Uahoon ;  iti  bittory  and  future  proepectii"  • 
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containing  vanouB  fruit-trees,  all  planted  bj  the  misnonarieg,  as  were  also  the 
fine  cocoa-nut,  mango,  and  other  trees  which  are  scattered  about  the  premises, 
and  beneath  whose  grateful  shade  the  houses  are  built. 

M.  Bouet-Willaumez  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  Gaboon,  having  passed 
entire  months  there  without  having  to  deal  with  the  maladies  so  common  in 
the  Bonny.  The  vegetation  he  describes  as  magnificent,  only  to  be  compared 
to  that  of  Guyana ;  wood  of  all  kinds  abounds,  for  building,  dyeing,  ebony, 
&c.  Ivory,  of  fine  quality,  is  also  a  great  feature  in  the  trade ;  cotton  and 
other  tropical  products  will  doubtless  form  features  in  the  future  commerce, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  induce  the  natives  to  work,  when  their  wants  are  almost 
spontaneously  supplied  by  the  soil. 

In  1843,  as  before  stated,  M,  Bouet-Willaumes,  as  governor  of  the  Senegal, 
was  charged  by  the  French  Government  to  found  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Gaboon  an  establishment  for  the  trade,  and  for  the  refitting  and  refireshment 
of  the  ships  employed  in  the  French  cruising  squadron  on  the  coast  of  Guinea. 
The  primitive  establishment,  called  Fori  Aumale^  was  then  constructed,  and 
is  the  basis  of  the  French  possessions  here,  which  have  been  gained  by  treaty 
or  purchase  from  the  natives  at  different  periods. 

Contiguous  to  Fort  d'Aumale  a  very  pretty  garden  was  laid  out  by 
M.  Bouet-Willaumez,  but  it  is  deteriorating.  There  is  also  a  pretty  little 
P^re  la  Chaise  Cemetery ;  and  the  bishop  has  a  considerable  quantity  of  land 
under  cultivation.  There  is  a  breakwater  at  the  pier,  which  is  very  useftil. 
About  half  a  dozen  French  merchants  have  stores  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
French  station.  The  establishments  of  the  English  merchants,  four  in  number, 
are  located  higher  up,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glass  Town. 

The  peninsula  which  separates  the  Gaboon  from  the  River  Moondah  has 
been  named  Louim  Philippe  Peninsula.  It  is  bold  and  on  the  highest  hill, . 
656  ft.,  which  has  been  named  Mount  Bouei,  there  is  an  enormous  tree,  now 
obsciired  by  the  forest.  Mount  Baudin,  of  about  the  same  elevation,  lies  2 
miles  to  the  southward.  These  characteristics  form  a  good  landmark,  at 
about  12  miles  distance,  in  approaching  from  seaward.  The  southern  side  of 
the  entrance  is  called  Marie  Amelie  Peninsula,  and  is  low  and  flat ;  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  two  sides  of  the  river  making  an  important  difference  in 
the  landfall. 

In  the  subsequent  descriptions  we  have  retained  those  names  which  have 
been  applied  in  former  times,  and  are  those  according  with  our  English  Ad- 
miralty Survey. 

From  Point  Sta.  Clara,  or  Joinville,  Pongara,  or  Sandy  Point  (^Cape  Mm^ 
iagniis),  on  the  South  side  of  the  river,  bears  S.  |  W.,  9  miles,  and  on  it  is  « 
beacon.  Here  the  sea  is  constantly  bubbling  and  agitated,  in  consequence  of 
the  shoalness  of  the  water  and  the  bottom  being  very  foul.  At  4^  miles 
8.W.  by  W.  ^  W.  from  Pongara  Point  is  Oomhi,  or  Bound  Comer  Point, 
distinguished  on  each  side  by  elevated  land,  which  serves  as  marks  for  the 
river,  and  also  has  a  beacon  on  it.  Within  4  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Sandy 
Point,  are  several  shoal  spots,  which  render  an  approach  on  that  side  unsafe. 

A  trading  town,  called  King  Qua  Ben*s  Toum,  stands  on  the  eastern  shore, 
&cing  the  sea,  at  8^  miles  8.E.  by  8.  from  Point  Sta.  Clara ;  and  another 
town.  King  GUui  Town,  stands  on  the  same  side,  at  9^  miles  8.  by  S.  ^  B. 
from  Qua  Ben's  Town,  the  village  of  Libreville  lying  midway  between. 
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Frcfm  Kmg  Glass  Town  to  Ow^enda^  or  Red  Potni,  the  coast  trends  S.  hj  B.« 
6^  miles.  Here  the  river  forms  a  great  bight  to  the  south-eastward*  At 
2  miles  to  the  S*K,  of  Red  Point  ia  a  small  island,  called  Damhee^  Coniquet^  or 
Konikey  ;  and  at  3  milea  S.W.  of  this  is  a  smaller,  called  Embenee^  or  Parrot 
liland^  with  4^  to  8  fathoms  in  the  channel  between  them,  VeneU  going^ 
bejond  this  should  employ  a  local  pilot.  Southward  of  Pongara  Point,  on 
the  We^t  side  of  the  river,  there  are  several  creeks,  all  fronted  by  shoals, 
making  access  diiEcult. 

The  entrance  between  Cope  Sta,  Clara,  on  the  Nor^,  and  Pongara  (or 
Sandy)  Point,  on  the  South,  is  9  miles  wide;  but  several  shoals,  which  require 
great  caution^  lie  in  this  space* 

Thtmu  Bank,  on  which  the  French  &igate  ThemU  struck  in  1877,  lies  in 
the  approach  to  Penelope  Pass,  about  5J  miles  W*  by  S.  J  S.  from  the  white 
beacon  on  Cape  Joinville.  This  shoal  has  a  depth  of  1 9  ft>  at  low  water 
spring  tides,  and  is  about  100  yards  in  extent;  within  the  depth  of  4J^ 
fathoms  the  greatest  extent  of  the  bank  is  about  330  yards  in  a  N.E.  and 
S.W.  direction.  A  black  buay^  marked  No.  1,  is  moored  about  a  mile 
W.  by  S,  from  the  shoalest  part  of  the  bank,  and  should  be  passed  on  the 
port  hand  in  entering  the  river.  About  8  cables  eastward  of  the  position  of 
Themis  Bank  an  apparently  isolated  patch  of  3  fathoms  was  also  found. 

On  Pongara  Point  stands  a  beacon^  42  ft  high,  consisting  of  the  limnel  of 
a  steamboat,  painted  in  black  «id  white  bonds,  and  this  stands  out  con- 
spicuously on  the  sand,  340  yards  southward  from  the  extreme  point.  At  4}^ 
miles  N.W.  from  this  beacon  is  the  Mouche  Bank,  the  outermost  danger  on 
the  South  side*  ha>ing  9  ft.  least  water.  It  is  nearly  connected  with  Pongara 
Point  by  shoals,  which  are  marked  by  red  buoys.  A  red  nan  buoy,  with 
staff  and  flag,  is  moored  about  1 J  cable  northward  of  its  North  extreme. 

At  3^  miles  N.  i  E.  from  the  beacon  is  the  Caraibe  Bank^  9  ft.,  marked  on 
its  South  side  by  a  black  conical  buoy,  with  staif  and  ball,  lying  in  5  J  fathoms, 
with  Point  Gomb^,  on  which  is  a  beacon  (a  white  tower),  bearing  8. W.,  and 
Coniquet  Hill,  S.E.  |  S.  Between  this  shoal  and  Cape  Sta.  Clara  is  Niwu^ 
Bank,  and  MtchercU  Bank,  At  2  miles  K.S.K  of  it  is  Middh  Bank,  15  ft.; 
and  at  nearly  4  miles  S.E.  by  S.  from  the  Caraibe  Bank  buoy  is  a  conical 
black  buoy,  with  staff  and  ball,  lying  close  off  the  S,W*  end  of  the  S^.  bank, 
and  at  2  miles  East  of  the  beacon  on  Pongara  Pmnt,  the  channel,  called  the 
Belle  PauUf  or  Penelope  Pase,  lying  between.  It  has  from  7  to  1 1  fathoms 
of  water. 

Two  additional  buoys  have  been  moored  on  the  South  side  of  Penelope  Pass, 
marking  respectively  West  and  Pongara  Banks  ;  these  with  the  buoys  marking 
Mouche  and  Butterfly  Banks  (all  on  the  South  side  of  the  channel)  are  painted 
red.  The  buoys  on  the  North  side  of  the  channel  are  painted  bhck.  Each 
buoy  is  conical,  and  marked  with  the  colour  of  the  buoy  and  the  number  in 
entering  from  seaward ;  even  numbers  on  the  red  buoys,  and  odd  numbers  on 
the  black  hucxyB,— Staff- Commander  H.  H,  Hannay,  H.M.S.  Active,  1S76. 

At  2  miles  within  Pc^igara  Pointi  on  the  West  side  of  the  estuaryt  is  the 
coal  dep6t. 

Lighti. — ^At  libreviile  two  fixefl  harbour  lights  are  shown.  The  northern 
light  on  the  North  pier  is  red,  the  southern  light  on  the  South  pier  is  ^re^n. 
By  keeping  the  three  Kghts  (forming  a  part  of  the  lighting  of  the  Plateau)  in 
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line,  E.  by  N.  J  N.,  the  extremities  of  the  piers  and  the  rock  in  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour  will  be  avoided. 

Directions. — Having  first  made  Cape  Santa  Clara,  which  is  bold  and  con- 
spiufious,  steer  for  Pongara  Point,  passing  northward  of  the  buoy  on  Mouche 
Bank;  approaching  Pongara  Point,  the  funnel  mentioned  before  will  be 
readily  distinguished,  standing  out  on  the  sand  like  a  tower.  The  mark  for 
taking  this  channel  is  to  bring  the  South  point  of  Coniquet  (or  Konikey) 
Island  open  of  Oweenda  Point,  bearing  S.E.  i  S.  When  the  beacon  is  seen, 
the  buoys  on  the  Caraibe  and  S.E.  Banks  will  be  recognised,  both  of  which 
are  to  be  left  on  the  port  hand  on  entering ;  having  passed  the  latter  buojf 
there  are  no  more  dangers,  and  you  may  steer  for  the  anchorage,  bearing  in 
mind  that  the  strength  and  direction  of  the  current  is  considerable  at  full  and 
change  of  the  moon.  No  pilots  are  to  be  obtained  off  Gaboon  River,  neither 
do  any  appear  necessary. 

Good  anchorage  will  be  found  along  the  right  bank  of  the  Gaboon,  between 
Breton  and  French  Points,  in  from  6  to  4  fathoms,  about  IJ  mile  off  shore, 
with  the  western  tangent  of  the  Joinvillc  promontory  N.  by  W.  }  W.  If 
wishing  to  anchor  further  to  the  southward,  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
Malouinc  Bank,  which  extends  1 1  mile  off  Paris  Point,  and  thence,  with  an 
undulating  outline,  the  shoal  water  preserves  about  the  same  distance  from 
the  shore,  nearly  as  far  as  Oweendo  Point. 

During  the  fine  season  vessels  may  anchor  off  the  southern  shore,  between 
Pongara  Point  and  Rogolay  Creek,  in  about  7  fathoms  mud,  but  during  the 
tornado  season  this  anchorage  is  dangerous.  Vessels  bound  to  Obelo  Crock 
for  dye-wood,  anchor  off  Cigogne  Bank. 

"  Capt.  Vidal  gives  Gombe  Point,  near  the  southern  point  of  this  river,  in 
lat.  0*"  18'  5'  N.,  long  9^  20'  E.  On  anchoring,  he  was  visited  by  Tom  Qua 
Ben,  brother  to  King  Qua  Ben,  whose  capital  is  an  extensive  town.  Tom  Qua 
Ben  was  dressed  in  the  laced  coat  of  a  mail  coach  guard,  and,  from  his  well- 
favoured  and  portly  appearance,  did  credit  to  the  character.  Being  the  first 
on  board,  he  was  extremely  solicitous  to  be  chosen  captain's  *  tradesman,'  pro- 
ducing certificates  of  the  fidelit}*  with  which  he  had  acted  in  that  capacity  for 
various  nuistcrs  of  merchant  vessels  which  had  visited  the  place. 

*'  lliesc  *  tradesmen,'  as  they  term  themselves,  ore  generally  the  principal 
inhabitants,  who  arc  entrusted  by  the  masters  of  vessels  with  goods,  in  order 
to  purchase  such  articles  in  return  from  the  Bullamen^  or  natives  of  the  in- 
terior, as  they  require.  A  man  or  woman  is  always  delivered  up,  as  an  hostage 
for  their  honesty. 

'*  llie  natives  of  Gaboon  arc  a  fine-looking  race  of  negroes  ;  they  nearly  all 
8])cak  English  with  fluency,  and  generally  understand  it.  But  here,  as  else- 
where, fetishes,  carried  on  the  person,  are  generally  worn  as  protections 
against  poison  and  violent  deaths ;  and  it  would  appear  that  they  ore  sub- 
sidiar}'  to  the  resident  fetishe,  one  of  whom  is  supposed  to  exist  in  every  town. 
The  ordinary  cruelties  and  superstitious  observances  of  the  country  also 
prevail  here. 

*•  The  trade  of  the  river  has  consisted,  principally,  in  slaves  and  ivory — ^the 
former  on  a  great  scale,  with  the  French,  Spaniards,  and  Portuguese ;  the 
S,  A.  O.  4  b 
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latter  with  the  EnglUh.  Camwood  was  also  in  great  demand  during  the  late 
war,  for  army  dotln'ng,  hut  since  the  peace  this  trade  has  almost  oeaaed. 

"  These  people,  like  all  savages,  are  diflacult  to  trade  with,  postponing  the 
conclusion  of  their  bargains  until  the  patience  of  those  with  whom  they  deal 
is  exhausted  ;  and,  when  the  agreement  is  made,  they  commence  endless  per- 
secution for  a  dash,  or  present,  fo  make /r tend.  Should  the  article  they  part 
with  be  valuable,  they  will  take  assorted  goods  only  in  exchange.  Thus,  for 
two  large  tusks  taken  on  hoard  the  merchant  brig  in  the  river,  weighing 
together  130  pounds,  the  native  to  whom  they  belonged  received  the  following 
articles : — four  muskets,  two  neptunes  (large  brass  pans),  two  iron  kettles^  four 
pieces  of  cloth,  assorted  fish-hooks,  earthenware  beads,  copper  bars,  one  jar 
of  rum."— Ou?en,  vol.  ii.,  p.  320. 

Winds. — Along  this  patt  of  the  African  Coast,  from  June  to  October.  th« 
winds  vary  much  from  S.S.W.  to  8.S.E.  in  the  twenty-four  hotirs;  which 
renders  it  advisable  for  vessels  beating  to  the  southward  to  tack  accordingly, 
and  take  every  advantage  of  a  slant ;  also  to  stand  in  for  the  shore  after  mid- 
night, for  the  benefit  of  the  land  wind,  which  sets  in  toward  the  early  part  of 
the  morning.  The  current  most  commonly  runs  to  the  northward,  about  18 
miles  in  the  twenty- four  hours,  but  sometimes  varying  to  the  southward  with 
the  change  of  the  moon. 

Elver  Qaboon  to  Cape  Lopez. — From  Round  Comer  to  Cape  Lopes  the 
coast  forms  a  bay^  66  miles  in  extent  between  the  two  points,  and  preMsita 
knd  more  generally  elevated  than  that  to  the  northward,  with  white  dowita» 
covered  with  trees*  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  the  land  breaks,  and  forms 
several  rivers  eastward  of  Cape  Lopez»  the  chief  of  which  is  the  Ogo*wai  or 
Biver  of  Nazareth. 

The  coast  is  all  clean  and  safe  from  Hound  Comer  to  a  little  wooded  isle 
near  the  coast,  called  Fanaes  Islet,  which  bears  from  Bound  Comer  S.S.W. 
44  miles  ;  with  the  exception  of  a  reef  which  extends  a  mile  off  shore,  in  lat. 
0°  12'  S.,  and  inland  of  which  are  two  conspicuous  round  hills  known  as  the 
J'tipt,  Good  water  may  be  procured  from  a  river  in  lat.  0°  2'  S, ;  the  best 
anchorage  off  it  is  in  6  fathoms,  wi^  the  northernmost  Pap  S,  ^  £.,  and  the 
break  in  the  trees  E.  by  S.  i  S. ;  closer  in  the  bottom  is  rocky.  On  the 
coast  near  Fanaes  is  a  village,  and  mland  of  it  a  town,  in  the  centre  of  which 
is  a  tall  flagstaff.  Mount  Sangatao,  in  lat.  0**  37'  33'  S.,  long.  9*  13'  45*'  E„ 
and  7  miles  inland,  may  be  seen  20  miles  off,  and  is  a  good  mark  for  this  part 
of  the  coast. 

From  Fanaes  Islet  the  mouth  of  the  Kiver  Nazareth  bears  S.W.  by  W,,  15 
miles,  being  on  the  same  parallel  as  the  extremity  of  Cape  Lope£»  or  lat, 
0*  36'  8,  The  coast  is  fronted  by  extensive  banks,  of  which  the  outermost  \m 
Lee  Shaal^  of  9  ft.,  which  lies  19  miles  £.  ^  N.  from  Cape  Lopez,  and  9^  miles 
K.W*  J  W*  from  the  southern  point  of  Sangatanga  Bay.  On  the  West  point 
of  the  mouth  of  the  Nazareth  Biver  is  a  httle  town  called  Fetiehe  Town^  upon 
a  low  sandy  point.  Cape  Lopez  bears  from  this  town  W.N.W.,  Hj  miles,  in 
Ut.  0°  36'  S.,  long.  8=^  43'  20''  E.  All  the  coast  eastward  of  Cape  Lopei  la 
low  and  sandy,  covered  with  trees  and  bushes,  and  shoals  extend  6*01x1  it  to 
the  distance  of  5  or  6  miles  out  to  sea  in  some  parts, 

Th6  Biver  Nazareth  is  6  miles  wide  at  its  entrance,  but  is  very  difficult  to 
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make  out,  from  the  low  and  drowned  land  it  flows  through.  The  whole  of 
this  coast  is  but  the  delta  of  the  Ogobai  or  Ogo-wai  River. 

The  OOOBAI  or  000-WAI  EIY£E  seems  to  be  one  of  the  principal  rivers 
of  Africa,  though  it  may  not  have  the  magnitude  or  the  celebrity  of  the 
Niger  or  Nile.  It  was  first  ascended  by  Lieut.  Senral,  of  the  French  ship 
Pionnier^  in  a  boat,  in  July  and  August,  1862.  In  1868,  Lieutenant  Aymes 
ascended,  in  the  same  vessel,  80  miles  above  where  Lieut.  Serval  was  able  to 
conduct  his  vessel.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  large  rivers,  at  about 
160  miles  from  its  mouth,  the  N^Gounyai  River ^  coming  from  the  southward 
of  East,  and  the  Okanda,  which  comes  from  the  N.E.  or  North,  from  beyond 
a  chain  of  mountains  seen  in  those  directions,  and  flows  around  the  basins  of 
the  Gaboon  and  Moondah.  Lieut.  Serval  visited  the  sacred  lake  EUva 
Jonanya  at  above  100  miles  from  the  Bay  of  Nazare,  and  below  this  the  river 
maintains  a  breadth  of  at  least  2,700  yards,  with  a  very  rapid  current  and 
immense  volume  of  water  throughout  the  dry  season,  and  which  is  constantly 
fresh,  even  at  high  water.  Its  entrances  about  Cape  Lopez  are  impracticable, 
and  its  commerce  finds  its  way  to  the  Gaboon.* 

Its  delta  has  formed  the  projection  of  Cape  Lopez,  whose  singular  conforma- 
tion is  probably  owing  to  the  junction  of  the  two  opposing  currents,  the  South 
African  coming  northward  along  the  coast,  and  the  Guinea  current  from  the 
westward,  which  meet  hereabout,  and  thus  neutralize  each  other. 

The  River  Nazarij  or  the  Nazareth,  is  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Ogo-wai. 
It  has  but  very  little  depth  in  the  dry  season,  and  nms  into  the  head  of  the 
bay  of  the  same  name.  The  land  is  all  exceedingly  low,  covered  with  man- 
groves, and  nearly  iminhabited. 

The  position  of  the  mouth  of  the  Ogo-wai  River,  as  shown  on  the  charts,  is 
not  to  be  depended  on.  In  December,  1879,  it  was  fully  2i  miles  northward 
of  the  Pilot  Village  ;  the  bar  appeared  absolutely  impracticable,  as  the  surf 
was  breaking  violently  over  its  entire  length.  The  depths  of  water  about  1^ 
mile  outside  and  parallel  with  the  bar  were  not  less  than  26  feet 

In  1872,  R.  B.  N.  Walker,  Esq.,  F.R.G.S.,  ascended  this  river  as  &r  as  the 
Okanda  village  of  Lapi,  a  distance  of  nearly  300  miles,  the  last  75  miles  of 
which  were  a  succession  of  difficult  and  frequently  dangerous  rapids.  Here 
he  also  met  the  French  explorers  MM.  de  Compi^gne  and  Marche.  In 
August,  1875,  the  French  despatched  an  expedition  to  explore  the  whole 
course  of  the  Ogo-wai,  under  M.  Savorgnan  de  Brazza,  assisted  by  Dr.  Ballay. 
They  spent  three  years  in  examining  the  river  and  its  tributaries,  but  had 
much  trouble  from  the  ill-¥rill  and  cupidity  of  the  natives.  Above  the 
Pouhara  Falls,  in  lat  1^  45'  S.,  the  river  dwindled  to  an  insignificant  stream, 
and  was  found  to  have  no  connection  with  the  lakes  in  the  interior.  The 
productions  of  the  basin  of  the  Ogo-wai  are  similar  to  those  of  the  Gaboon, 
red- wood  and  ebony  being  very  abundant  as  well  as  the  oil  palm  and  india- 
rubber  creeper,  and  the  usual  tropical  vegetation.  Animal  life  is  abundant, 
including  elephants. 

CAPE  LOPEZ  was  originally  called  by  the  Portuguese  the  Cape  of  Lopo 
Oomalvez;  but  it  is  improperly  termed  the  Cape,  being  a  drowned  land, 
which,  at  first  sight,  appears  all  rugged,  and  with  bushes  that  seem  to  stand 

•  See  the  R^vue  Maritiaie  et  Coloniije,  tome  iz.,  Paris,  1863,  pp,  66,  296,  ^ 
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in  the  water.  It  is  steep  on  tbe  acm  side,  free  &cmii  flats  mid  zee&,  nad  ibi^ 
be  apprcMclied  as  nesr  lu  coiiTeitieiit.  Tbe  biaer  eoasl  tretids  to  tH^  S.  by  eI 
lor  12  miles*  md  tbence  forais  a  river,  the  South  end  of  which  Mis  into  the 
wtA,  tm  the  West,  at  21  miles  to  the  sooth  ward  Jrom  the  poittt  or  eapc ;  thus, 
in  &ct,  fbraung  an  islaiuL 

A  sand  bank,  on  whieh  the  FreoeH  tjansport  Lairei  stnick  m  1876,  is  finmd 
to  extend  abotit  a  mile  X.  W«  of  Cape  I^pcx ;  at  this  distance  there  is  a  depth 
of  4}  fatherms ;  at  three-quarien  of  a  mile  from  the  point,  where  the  raa^ 
struck,  there  is  onlj  1 1  ieet. 

From  the  inoer  part  of  Cape  Lopex  a  ^it  of  12  to  18  ft.  extends  X.E,  by 
K.  i  £*•  about  5  miles  off  Princess  Point.  In  the  bay  within  this  there  ta 
Irom  20  to  14  and  9  ^ithoms.  Here  also  h  anchoiage»  in  S  or  10  fathoms, 
bringing  your  smaB  bower  to  seaward,  almost  in  1 2  fo thorns :  but  in  the 
nonths  of  June,  July,  August  and  September,  yon  need  not  moor  the  ship,  aa 
the  wind  blow«  always  from  the  South. 

Good  anchorage  may  be  obtained  in  Cape  Lopez  Bay  tn  from  7  to  8  lathoiita^ 
mud,  with  tbe  South  point  of  Death  Island  bearings  E.  by  S.  |  S.,  and  the 
point  South  of  the  watering-place  S.  by  \\\  }  \V,— Zirw/.  M'Farlane^  U.M.S. 
Boadicea^  1681* 

When  you  eome  from  the  northward  to  Cape  Lopes,  you  must  take  great 
care  to  avoid  the  N.E.  spit  above*mentiuned»  as  it  cannot  be  perceived  until 
you  arc  very  near  it;  for,  at  about  4 J  miles  fmim  the  NJK.  Mde  of  the 
cape,  you  may  have  10  or  12  fathoms  at  oae  cast,  and  the  next  find  yourself 
aground. 

In  thid  place  there  is  plenty  of  fish,  but  no  mutton  or  beef  The  negroes 
are  very  oflRcious,  and  for  tbe  smallest  trifle  will  supply  you  with  water,  wood« 
and  fish. 

When  you  are  sailing  from  the  Biver  Bento  or  Cape  St.  John  to  dpe 
Lopex,  always  observe  which  way  the  trot  ado  (tornado)  drives  the  water;  v^nA 
•hould  you  lie  at  anchor  when  it  arises,  you  must  weigh  immediately,  and  get 
off;  if  it  be  in  the  morning,  with  a  S.W.  or  South  wind,  keep  to  seaward  tall 
noon,  and  then  stand  again  toward  the  shore  with  a  sea  wind ;  but  if  tbe 
wind  does  not  alter  at  noon,  tack  about  for  all  that,  and  go  to  the  shore,  there 
to  anchor  in  oozy,  and  sometimes  sandy,  ground.  l*oo  much  dependence 
must  not  be  placed  on  the  charts,  as  the  banks  are  liable  to  alterations  from 
the  strength  of  the  river  currents,  4cc. 

It  is  high  water,  on  full  and  change,  in  Cape  Lopez  Bay,  at  i^  30* ;  the 
rise  at  springs  being  from  4  to  6  feet- 

In  the  narrative  of  Captain  Owen's  Expedition,  it  is  said  Cape  Lopez  is  in 
lat  0**  36'  2"  S,,  long.  8*  40'  4'  E.  It  b  covered  with  trees*  but  is  low  and 
swampy,  as  is  also  the  neighbouring  country.  The  extensive  bay  formed  by 
this  cape  is  14  miles  in  depth,  and  has  several  small  rivers  and  creeks  running 
into  it,  some  of  which,  to  the  southward,  apparently  communicate  with  ex  ten* 
sive  lagoons.  On  the  left  point  of  the  largest  and  northernmost  of  these  rivera 
is  situate  King  Passotn  Town,  the  only  assemblage  of  huts  in  the  bay.  The 
buildings  resemble  English  cottages.  The  king's  residence  was  at  the  back 
of  the  town,  and  rendered  conspicuous  by  the  difference  in  its  constntctieci 
and  superior  magnitude. 

Fish  is  plentiful  in  Cape  Lopez  Bay,  and  the  seine  may  be  used  with  advai^^ 
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tage  around,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Death  Island.  Wood  is  obtainable,  and 
from  Fetish  Town,  fowk,  eggs,  and  fruit  may  occasionally  be  procured. 

Sangatanga,  Fetish  Town,  and  the  neighbourhood,  were  originally  depots 
in  connection  with  the  slave  trade.  The  articles  of  commerce  consist  of 
ivory,  tortoise-shell,  wax,  dye-wood,  and  ebony ;  mats  also,  of  a  superior 
description,  are  manufactured  by  the  natives. 

In  the  country  around,  elephants,  lions,  tigers,  and  buffaloes  abound, 
whilst  the  numerous  streams  which  intersect  the  coast  are  frequented  by  hip- 
popotami. The  natives  consider  monkeys  sacred,  and  worship  them  as  Fetish 
animals. 


VII.— THE  ISLANDS  OF  THE  BIGHT  OF  BIAFRA, 
TEBVAVDO  PO. 

This  island  is  34^  miles  in  extent  North  and  South,  true^  between  the 
parallels  of  S"*  13^'  and  3"^  48'  N.  Its  medium  breadth  is  about  17  miles, 
between  the  meridians  of  8°  26'  and  8^  58'  E.  It  is  very  high,  commonly 
covered  with  clouds,  and  in  clear  weather  may  be  descried  at  the  distance  of 
75  miles.  It  is  situated  19  miles  frt>m  the  main  land,  the  channel  between 
being  strikingly  picturesque,  having  the  lofty  Camaroons  Mountains  oa  one 
side,  and  those  of  the  island  on  the  other ;  the  distance  between  the  two 
highest  peaks  being  about  50  miles,  but  their  bases  approaching  to  within  20 
miles.  Clarence  Peak,  rising  near  the  centre  of  the  island,  10,190  ft  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  is  covered  with  vegetation  to  its  summit.  The  peak  is 
visible,  on  a  clear  day,  in  coming  from  the  westward,  for  nearly  100  miles ;  but 
at  times,  in  hazy  weather,  with  a  northerly  wind,  it  may  not  be  seen  until 
within  about  3  miles  from  the  shore. 

''All  the  islands  of  the  bight  are  doubtless  of  volcanic  origin,  as  well  as  the 
high  land  of  the  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Fernando  Po.  It  is  perhaps 
somewhat  curious,  that  all  these  islands  and  the  Rumby  Hills  should  be 
nearly  in  the  usual  direction  of  the  wind,  or  about  N.E.  i  E.,  and  S.W.  ^  W. 
llie  edge  of  a  parallel  rule  placed  on  the  chart  will  very  nearly  cover  Anno 
Bom,  St.  Thomas's,  Prince's,  Fernando  Po,  and  the  Bumby  and  Camaroons 
Mountains.  The  volcanic  influence  appears  to  have  been  in  one  direction."— 
Captain  Midgley, 

In  the  ensuing  description  of  this  important  island,  we  have  availed  our- 
selves of  the  works  of  numerous  authors ;  in  addition  to  those  of  Captain 
Kelly  (1821),  CapUin  W.  F.  Owen  (1827),  Captain  Vidal  (1836),  Captain 
Fishboume  (1841),  we  have  taken  some  details  from  the  more  recent  observa- 
tions of  Lieut.  Fleuriot  do  Langle,  of  the  French  Marine  (1844);  also  of 
C.  Ph.  dc  Kerhallct,  of  the  same  service  (1852) ;  of  an  excellent  account  of 
the  island  given  by  the  late  Dr.  W.  F.  Daniell,  in  his  '*  Sketches  of  the 
Medical  Topography  of  Western  Africa"  (1849).  Added  to  these  are  various 
accounts  by  Captain  11.  F.  Burton,  who  resided  here  as  Consul,  and  from  the 
works  of  Mr.  Consul  Hutchinson,  &c. 
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teachers.  These,  as  before  stated,  soon  after  left  and  settled  themselves  at 
Victoria,  in  Ambas  Bay,  at  the  foot  of  the  Camaroons  Mountains. 

Rapidly  succeeding  the  proclamation  came  the  change  of  name  of  the  chief 
town  of  Clarence  to  Sta.  Isabel,  and  Spanish  titles  to  all  the  streets  were  posted 
up  at  all  comers.     A  hospital  was  erected  near  Point  William. 

A  more  effective  establishment,  with  150  soldiers,  executive  officers,  &c., 
came  out  in  August,  1859,  and  a  Royal  decree  of  39  articles  was  promulgated 
for  the  regulation  of  the  colony,  which  includes  Anno  Bom,  Corisco,  and  other 
dependencies.^  Of  late,  however,  the  island  has  much  declined  under  the 
Spanish  administration. 

The  Aborigines  of  Fernando  Po  are  designated  Adeeymhs  (accented  on  the 
last  syllable),  but  they  are  better  known  under  the  term  '•  Boobie,"  a  word 
which  signifies,  in  their  native  language,  **  stranger,"  and  seems  to  have  heea 
applied  by  them  to  Europeans,  from  their  friendly  salutations  of  Cow-way^ 
boohie  (How  do  you  do,  stranger  ?),  when  meeting  together.  These  inhabitants, 
in  development  of  form,  possess  several  physical  traits  that  contribute  to  sever 
them  from  those  nations  populating  the  alluvial  lowlands  of  the  delta.  Traces, 
however,  of  that  structural  afi^ity,  which  embodies  the  majority  of  the  negro 
races  into  one  family,  are  equally  perceptible,  although  less  prominently 
marked,  in  those  organic  points  which  more  closely  aUy  the  miiltitudinouB 
tribes  in  this  part  of  Western  Africa.  In  corporeal  mould  these  people  are 
well  and  firmly  made,  of  a  pliant  and  muscular  rotundity,  in  stature  slightly 
above  the  average  negro  standard  (those  of  Camaroons  excepted),  and,  from 
their  active  and  regular  mode  of  life,  are  of  a  vigorous  and  hard  constitution. 
Obesity  of  figure — so  much  esteemed  by  their  neighbours  of  the  opposite  coast 
as  one  of  the  perfections  of  a  manly  organization,  and  so  ardently  coveted  by 
the  females  as  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  their  beauty — is  not  appreciated  among  them 
in  the  same  favourable  light  A  moderate  fiUness  of  contour,  with  a  disposi- 
tion to  a  compact  wiriness  of  the  trunk  and  limbs,  may  be  said  to  constitute 
their  physical  exterior.  The  cranium,  in  its  outline,  partakes  of  the  usual 
negro  conformation,  with  compressed  lateral  parietes,  retiring  forehead,  and 
woolly  hair.  The  face,  though  somewhat  disfigured  by  their  natural  tokens, 
viz.,  three  or  four  large  cicatrized  incisions,  extending  obliquely  from  the 
zygomatic  arch  to  the  angle  of  the  mouth,  is  somewhat  prepossessing,  and,  in 
many  instances,  resembles  those  of  Europeans.  The  features,  from  their 
attenuation  and  regularity,  are  less  heavy  and  unmeaning,  while  the  chin  and 
lower  facial  outline  partially  lose  that  harsh,  angular  prolongation  so  predo- 
minant in  African  communities  and  elsewhere.  Their  skin,  of  a  brownish 
black,  is  frequently  daubed  over  with  yellow  ochre,  and  red  clayey  pigment, 
the  latter  of  which  they  likewise  incorporate  with  their  hair  in  transverse 
bands  and  long  pendant  jets.     With  the  exception  of  a  few  tufts  of  dried 


*  Article  28  declares,  "  The  dotlet  of  Hre  per  cent  for  importation,  and  two  and  a  half 
for  exportation,  will  be  oontinaed.  Anchorage  dutiet  of  26  reali  for  veiaels  above  20  tons 
and  lets  than  60;  of  60  reali  for  those  of  60  and  less  thao  860 ;  and  of  100  reale  for  those 
that  guage  from  360  to  above  700  tons  above  the  last  guaging.  VesMle  under  20  feoof  an 
free  of  anchorage." 

Article  29.  All  bonded  goods  or  merchandise  are  free  of  dutiee  for  importation  or  ex« 
portatioD,  but  will  pay  one  per  oent.  lor  itorehoase  expentes. 
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**  The  Fernando  Po  oil  erop  newer  rtceeds — aetdcmi  equal* — 400  too«  a-| 
A  trufttworth^r  obienrer,  who  tradea  in  Tariooa  parte  of  that  islaad,  ttatea  th«t^ 
from  the  number  of  ofl  palms  he  baa  aeen,  at  least  4,000  tons  m^t  eaaOj  be 
obtaiiied.  But  the  25,000  aboriftoea,  or  boobtet,  do  not  ebooae  to  wotk  bcjoaud 
400  toni.  Their  wants  are  few— a  cheap  intiaket,  a  litlk  powder  and  AoV 
pipe9>  tobacco,  and  mm,  aze  nearly  all.  If  traders  could  create  new  wants, 
trade  might  tncreose  ;  but  where  is  the  genius  who  can  create  a  new  want  for 
a  boobie  f* — Mr,  Consul  Litmff$f0n€t  1872. 

The  ishind  is  much  resorted  to  bj  English  cruisers  and  palm-oil  vesacls,  to 
obtain  *uppHen  of  wood,  water,  and  coals  for  steamers.  Stock,  however,  ex- 
eepttng  yams,  ts  neither  abundant  nor  cheap.  Green  pigeons  are  said  to  be 
plentiful,  and  may  be  shot  bv  going  a  short  distance  into  the  bush,  and  wait- 
ing for  their  settling  on  the  branch^  of  the  high  trees.  The  forests  produce 
ebony,  oak,  lignum  vitw,  mahogany,  &c.,  and  near  the  shore  consist  principally 
of  palmn  and  the  conspicuous  &ilk  cotton  tree.  There  are  numerous  streams 
of  pure  water,  but  infested  with  alligators. 

Cllinat6*-^lliis  is  a  subject  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  yet  it  is  one 
which  Ysry  opposite  opinions  have  been  expressed.  Mr.  Bayley  colonial  surgeon 
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of  Sierra  Leone  (who,  however,  never  visited  or  saw  the  island),  has  in  his 
•*  Diseases  of  Western  Africa,"  page  354,  given  opinions  most  unfavourable  to 
its  utility  to  Europeans,  on  account  of  its  unhealthiness.  Dr.  Daniell,  on  the 
other  hand,  who,  having  resided  there,  is  better  qualified  to  judge,  combats 
this  assertion,  and  states  that  in  most  parts  it  is  quite  healthy,  and  that  to  pass 
a  general  censure  on  its  influences  is  quite  unwarranted  from  experience.  The 
low  shores  in  some  parts,  among  which  the  settlement  of  Clarence  may  be  in- 
cluded, are  very  productive  of  disease  at  some  seasons,  but  this  is  merely  local. 
'*  Had  those  individuals  whose  anxiety  has  hitherto  been  to  depreciate  the 
utility,  or  decry  the  healthiness  of  this  island,  been  resident  for  the  same 
number  of  years  with  myself  and  others  in  the  petilential  swamps  of  equatorial 
Africa,  they  would  ere  this  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  boon 
so  appropriately  placed  within  the  grasp  of  most  African  voyagers,  and  one 
which,  above  all  other  considerations,  is  prized  by  the  convalescent,  viz.,  the 
rescue  from  a  premature  death,  and  the  restoration  to  the  usual  occupations  of 
ordinary  health."* — Dr,  Damell,\ 

The  appearance  of  the  island  is  extremely  beautiful.  Two  high  peaked 
moimtains  (one  of  them  remarkably  so),  the  black  sand  on  the  beach,  and  the 
scorise  and  other  substances,  which  had  evidently  undergone  the  action  of  fire, 
denote  it  to  be  of  volcanic  origin. J  From  the  northern  extremity  the  land 
rises,  in  a  gradual  slope,  to  a  ridge  of  hiUs  which  connect  the  two  peaked 


*  The  following  table,  carefally  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Banidl,  fh>m  his  own  obserraUona, 
combined  with  those  of  Colonel  Nicholls  and  Mr.  Becroft,  chiefly  made  at  the  (Government 
House,  will  give  a  clear  view  of  the  nature  of  the  climate ;« 
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Fine,  dear  wttatlier ;  with  light  and  piaaaant  breexes. 
Ftni},  bat  rather  saltry  weather  i  fiu'r  s&i  brcojiei. 
Fines  weather  [  If gfal  airs  and  sea  breexei,  oceationaU j  lultiy* 
Weather  mneh  cooler ;  alight  rains  towivrdi  tbe  end  ol  w 

montb. 
Ramfl  nnd  strong  leabreexes;  oocaBJonally  tarnadoe*, 
lUinfl  heAvy ;  cloudy  we«vther»  with  Itirna^io*'!*. 
lisuny  and  clotiiiy  weather ;  with  occ.*8ioniil  tornadoet, 
lUins  docr<^atBg  ;  freqit^nl  calms  and  slighl  showers. 
Ditto  J  slight  showers,  light  sea  breew*, 
Fino  wnather  setitng  in;  s^  bree»»,  with  occaeianal  ghoweta, 
The  commencttiteDt  of  the  dry  senfiton ;  line  wt^ther. 
Fine,  dear  weather ;  aultryj  witb  light  winds. 


t  Medical  Topography,  ftc,  p.  162. 

X  The  peak  (Clarence  Peak)  was  first  ascended  hy  Mr.  Becroft,  in  1848,  when  th«  crater 
appeared  to  hare  been  of  a  very  ancient  date,  and  was  compoaed  of  polrerulent  lara,  around 
which  existed  a  circular  space  destitateof  any  vegetation.  Ic  altitude  it  is  10,190  ft.  above 
the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  in  fine  clear  mornings  of  the  rainy  season  may  be  observed  firom 
the  town  of  Old  Calabar,  a  distance  beyond  100  milflt.*i>r.  i>tfNi#tf. 
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mountaina,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  slope  is  covered  with  a  forest  of  trees 
of  the  most  luxuriant  growth.  Beyond  this  region  of  wood,  the  crest  of  th# 
hilla,  and  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  as  far  up  as  about  one-third  of  their 
height*  appeared  to  be  generally  in  a  state  of  cultivation ;  on  the  aummits  of 
these  hills  stand  the  towns  and  villages  of  the  natives.  The  houses  are  of 
wiclcerwork^  all  nearly  of  the  same  size  and  plan ;  they  are  built  round  an 
open  area,  and  each  is  surrounded  with  a  railed  fence,  or  ioclosure*  irithia 
which  their  cattle  are  shut  up  at  night, 

"  Numberless  little  streams  were  trickling  down  the  sides  of  the  hills  in*'^ 
ft  noble  bay  on  the  North  side  of  the  island  ;  besides  three  very  considerable 
nvers,  one  at  each  extremity^  and  the  third  about  the  middle  of  the  bay ;  at 
all  of  which  ships  may  water  with  the  utmost  facility*  A  small  island,  covered 
with  wood  (which  may  be  procured  here  in  any  quantity),  and  inhabited  by 
about  a  hundred  families,  who  subsist  by  fishing,  affords  shelter  to  tKat  part  of  j 
the  bay  within  it  Though  the  thermometer  rose  to  86**  F»  in  the  aitemoon 
the  land  and  sea  breezes  gave  to  the  temperature  a  fireshness  quite  unknown 
on  the  adjaoent  coast.  And,  as  a  proof  of  the  goodness  of  the  climate,  it  may  i 
be  observed,  that  no  appearance  of  those  loathsome  diseases — elephantiasis^ 
scrofula,  guinea- worm,  hydrocele,  &o.,  to  which  the  negroes  are  so  subject — 
was  perceptible  among  the  many  hundreds  who  crowded  to  the  coast  on  the 
occasion  of  this  visit. 

*'  Round  the  bay  the  country  rises  in  a  grand  and  beautiful  ampbitheatre, 
*  Next  to  the  Bay  of  Naples,*  says  Captain  Kelly,  *  I  know  of  no  place  more 
capable  of  being  converted  to  a  finished  picture  by  the  hand  of  art  and  in- 
dustry than  this ;  let  only  the  immense  forest  on  the  slope  give  place  to  culti- 
vated plantations  of  sugar  canes,  the  brows  of  the  hills  be  studded  with  coftee 
trees,  and  a  town  of  sufficient  importance  to  form  the  capital  of  the  island  be . 
built  on  the  rising  ground  near  the  East  angle  of  the  bay,  where  a  river  would^ 
flow  beneath  it,  na?igable  for  boats  drawing  7  and  8  ft.  water,  and  Fernando  J 
Po  would  far  surpass  any  of  the  islands  of  the  British  possesiioiia  in  the  West 
Indies/  '*♦ 

The  island,  being  a  Spanish  possession,  ought  in  reality  to  possess  a  Spaniahi 
nomenclature  ;  but  having  been  surveyed  and  occupied  by  the  EngUsh,  most  j 
of  its  points  and  features  are  generally  known  by  English  names.     Neverth.e«l 
less,  as  there  are  Spanish  names  now  superadded,  in  the  ensuing  description, 
&c.,  we  have  included  them,  written  in  parentheses,  where  they  occur  simul- 
taneously. 

CAPE  BITLLEN  (Cabo  Forraoso),  the  N.W,  point,  is  a  considerable  pro- 
jection, to  the  S.W,  and  S,E.  of  which  the  coast  forms  small  bays.  Around 
its  foot  are  a  large  number  of  rocks,  which  do  not  extend  fiir  off ;  and,  more- 
over, moBt  of  them  are  visible.  On  its  summit  are  some  remarkable  and  very 
high  trees-  The  North  coast  of  the  island  runs  13  miles  nearly  in  a  straight  J 
line  to  Cape  Horatio,  the  N,E.  point,  presenting  a  great  number  of  small  bays,  J 
the  chief  and  best  of  which  is  Maidstone  Bay  (Santa  Isabel). 

At  4  miles  S.E.  ^  S.  £roQi  Cape  Bullen  is  a  low  point  called  Ponla  de  < 


•  Soe  Ifr.  Consul  Hiildiinficn's  "ImpreMiona  of  Weeteni  A^oi^"  ahapten  »i  And  xiiL, 

for  a  ^ood  account  of  the  iaiand  and  ita  people,  in  18M. 
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Trinidada,  remarkable  by  a  large  tree  ;  it  is  the  West  point  of  a  slender  bay, 
"with  a  sandy  beach  1  mile  in  extent.  Its  East  point  is  Ponia  del  Condo^ 
pointed  and  projecting,  and  separating  it  from  Cockbum  Cove  (Bahia  da 
Venus),  which,  like  the  former,  has  a  brook  Cockbum  Brook,  running  into  it, 
but  otherwise  full  of  rocks.  Point  Adelaide  (Ponta  Christina),  a  projecting 
hummock,  separates  the  latter  from  the  Bay  de  St.  Isabel,  Off  Point  Adelaide 
is  Adelaide  Islet  (Isleta  Don  Henrique),  which  from  the  offing  appears  as 
three  islets.  It  stands  on  a  bank  of  from  3  to  10  ft.  water,  and  forms,  with 
those  of  Adelaide  Point,  a  passage  not  more  than  100  yards  wide,  and  9  or  10 
fathoms  deep.  The  islet  and  its  surrounding  shoals  form  the  western  side  of 
Maidstone  Bay.  The  mark  for  clearing  the  edge  of  the  bank  is  to  keep  rather 
to  the  East  of  Point  Adelaide. 

MAIDSTONE  BAT  (Santa  Isabel  Bay)  is  a  shallow  bay,  4  miles  in  extent 
with  soundings  gradually  shoaling  inward  from  24  fathoms.  On  its  eastern 
side  it  is  bounded  by  a  tongue  of  land,  named  Point  William  (Peninsula  Fer- 
nanda), within  which,  on  the  West,  is  a  semicircular  bay,  called  Clarence  Cove. 
Ihe  western  point  of  this  cove,  Point  Adelaide  (Ponta  Christina),  bears  from 
Point  William  S.W.  by  W.  i  W.,  distant  half  a  mile.  Adelaide  Islet,  off 
Point  Adelaide,  is  in  lat.  3M6'  15"  N.,  long.  S""  47'  17"  E.  This  place  wa« 
surveyed  by  Lieut.  James  Badgley,  R.N. ;  he  gives  the  time  of  high  water,  on 
full  and  change,  at  4^ ;  rise,  7  ft. 

In  Gravina  Bay,  to  the  westward  of  Clarence  Cove,  is  the  coaling  dep6t  for 
steamers,  and  there  is  good  anchorage  in  17  fathoms  half  a  mile  offshore. 

CLARENCE,  or  Santa  Isabel*— The  anchorage  of  Clarence  Cove,  the 
principal  roadstead  of  Fernando  Po,  situated  on  the  North  side  of  the  island, 
is  very  good,  though  the  depth  is  from  10  to  15  fathoms ;  indeed,  it  is  so 
abundantly  sheltered,  that  considerable  facility  is  afforded  to  vessels  loading 
and  unloading ;  while  the  perfect  tranquillity  and  smoothness  of  the  water, 
and  the  rise  of  7  ft.,  admit  of  vessels  being  beached  for  repairs  without  danger. 
It  is,  however,  hot  and  unhealthy.  The  entrance  to  the  cove  lies  between 
Point  William  and  Adelaide  Islets,  but  the  actual  channel  is  narrowed  by 
shoals  on  both  sides  to  2^  cables.  Having  recognised  Point  William  and 
Adelaide  Islets  from  seaward  (which  are  difficult  to  identify  on  accoimt  of  the 
high  land  behind  them),  steer  in  S.E.  by  S.  J  S.,  midway  between  the  two, 
passing  close  outside  of  the  buoy  off  Point  William,  and  anchor  where  most 
convenient.  If  the  buoy  be  gone,  the  lamp-post  on  the  pier  bearing  S.E.  ^  S. 
will  lead  in. 

In  order  that  vessels  entering  into,  and  departing  fr^m  the  port  of,  St.  Isabel 
may  avoid  the  banks  off  Point  William,  a  red  buoy  with  white  globe,  about  7 
feet  in  height,  has  been  moored  off  them  in  6  fathoms,  low  water,  bearing 
W\  by  N.  i  N.  from  the  lighthouse,  distant  about  316  yards.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  current  runs  to  the  Eas^  and  N.E.  generally,  1  to  1|>, 
mile  per  hour,  and  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  this,  in  steering  either  for 
the  settlement  by  day,  or  the  light  by  night,  depending  on  the  preceding  winds. 
Change  in  the  bearings  would  give  notice  of  this,  and  they  should  be  attended 
to  strictly. 

•  Description,  &c,  principally  by  Capt.  Fishboume,  R.N.  It  should  bo  remarked  that 
a  great  ch«Dge  has  been  effected  since  the  Spanish  assumption  of  authority 
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Point  William  &  Light — Point  William,  or  Fernanda  Point,  is  the  northern 

extremity  of  a  rocky  peninsula,  about  70  yards  broad,  which  projects  about  3 
cables  in  a  northerly  direction*  The  lighthouse  stands  near  the  extremity  of 
the  point,  and  exhibits  o^Jixtd  hrighi  light,  visible  in  dear  weather  for  6  to  ft 
miles. 

The  landing-place  is  convenient  at  a  wooden  pier,  which  was  built  at  the 
expense  of  the  West  African  Company,  and  extending  out  to  a  depth  of  water 
that  admitted  vessels  of  7  or  8  ft.  draught  to  go  alongside*  A  small  Jistd 
green  light  is  usually  shown  until  midnight,  from  the  end  of  the  pier. 

The  ascent  to  the  plateau,  upon  which  the  town  stands,  being  about  100  £V,, 
and  the  road  ill  made,  occasions  mtteh  difficulty  in  the  transfer  of  goods  to  the 
to>m  ;  but  this  objection  might  be  materially  removed,  and  without  much  ex- 
pense. There  is  a  strip  of  land  at  and  on  either  side  of  the  landing-place  (frx>m 
which  the  clitfs  rise  nearly  perpendicularly),  now  partly  occupied  by  miserable 
coal  and  store  sheds,  but  of  sufficient  width,  and  generally  adapted  for  good 
store  rooms. 

Clarence  Town  is  situated  on  a  plateau,  100  ft.  at  least  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  receives  much  of  the  prevailing  S.W.  wind ;  but  as  this  passes  over  a 
portion  of  land  not  yet  quite  clear,  its  salubrious  effect  is  much  diminished,  us 
it  must  be  surcharged  with  vapours.  The  houses  are  built  of  wood,  seldom  of 
more  than  one  b%ot}\  regular,  and  cleanly ;  even  taste  is  perceptible  in  their 
little  arrangements,  and  a  measure  of  comfort  which  implies  circumstances  fur 
removed  from  want.  The  inhabitants,  principally  liberated  AfricaBS,  cultivate 
fruit  and  vegetables,  and  also  raise  goats,  pigs,  and  poultry. 

The  fall  of  water  in  1 1  ay  or  I  lor  ton  Brooks,  the  former  quite  close  to  the 
town,  is  fully  equal  to  tumiDg  mills  for  sugar,  corn,  and  wood  ;  and  the  ground 
so  well  adapted,  that  little  expense  would  attend  the  preparing  sites,  kc,  for 
regulating  the  supply  of  water. 

The  water  is  good,  and  may  be  obtained  in  any  quantity  without  difficulty, 
from  a  spring  on  the  South  side  of  the  cove.  Wood  is  plentiful,  and  of  very 
superior  quality',  quite  equal  to  the  mangrove;  340  ins.  per  horse  power  per 
hour  being  sufficient  to  keep  steam  with  our  engines  working  expansively  at 
half  stroke,  yet  still  an  efficient  fuel.  We  paid  6^.  6</.  for  100  pieces,  contain* 
ing  about  33  cubic  ft, ;  but  were  a  contiact  entered  into  for  a  large  quantity 
it  might  be  obtained  at  a  much  more  reasonable  price. 

Though  this  place  is  so  near  the  Bonny,  Calabar,  and  Camaroons,  few  vessels 
touch  here ;  nearly  all  going  to  George  Bay,  Miiere  there  is  a  settlement  of 
Knimen,  who  sadly  raaltrcat  the  natives,  and  even  supply  the  shipping  with 
yams  at  their  expense,  or  only  give  them  nominal  value. 

I  believe  it  is  not  generally  known  that  there  is  excellent  anchorage  all  along 
the  North  coast  of  Fernando  Po,  from  the  West  point  of  Maidstone  Bay  to 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  Horatio  Island.  If  bound  to  Clarence  in  the  night, 
any  ship  may  run  round  Cape  Bullen  witli  the  greatest  conHdcnce,  and  anchor 
in  18  or  20  fathoms  water,  with  the  peak,  which  is  generally  visible,  bearing 
S.  by  W.,  or  South  j  she  will  then  be  to  windward  of  the  harbour,  and  in  the 
fairway  for  it.  When  at  anchor  in  the  harbour,  the  peak  will  bear  S.S.W* 
Tliis  is  a  good  mark  for  finding  the  cove  in  the  night.  The  centre  of  Clarence 
Cove  is  an  excellent  berth  for  anchorage,  and  the  depth  will  be  13  or  14 
fiithom«* 
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Eastward  of  Point  William  there  is  less  water;  10  fathoms,  with  soft  bottom, 
will  generally  be  found  at  a  short  half  a  mile  from  the  land ;  but  it  is  most  pru- 
dent to  anchor  in  not  less  than  12  or  14  fathoms.  The  stream  anchor  is  suffi- 
cient to  use  outside  the  cove ;  and,  when  inside,  the  bower  anchor. 

^*  A  strong  and  useful  wharf  formerly  stood  in  the  centre  of  Clarence  Cove, 
and  constituted  the  landing-place  of  the  to¥m;  it  has  now  partially  disappeared, 
and  the  black  sandy  beach  on  either  side  of  it  answers  the  purpose.  Some 
ruinous  sheds  and  storehouses,  once  the  property  of  the  defunct  African  Com- 
pany, lie  around  it ;  and  to  the  left  of  them,  on  the  strand,  is  a  cleared  space, 
on  which  the  trading  canoes  of  the  natives  are  dra¥m  up. 

'*  The  road  leading  to  the  town  obliquely  winds  to  the  summit  of  the  almost 
perpendicular  acclivities,  nearly  100  ft.  in  height,  the  ascent  of  which,  from 
their  steepness,  is  extremely  inconvenient.  Commanding  a  prospect  of  the  bay, 
is  a  range  of  seven  or  eight  substantial  and  well-built  houses,  whose  snow-like 
exteriors  may  be  discovered  many  leagues  distant  They  are  now  inhabited 
by  the  missionaries  and  more  opulent  colonists.  Midway  on  Point  William* 
is  the  buHding  that  once  was  reserved  for  the  hospital  of  the  settlement,  and 
the  sickly  crews  of  vessels,  but  now  ignobly  desecrated  by  mercenary  uses 
wholly  in  opposition  to  the  humane  intention  of  its  founders.  Though  of  re- 
stricted dimensions,  and  somewhat  inefficient  in  its  internal  economy,  its  healthy 
and  congenial  site,  isolated  from  the  to¥m,  with  its  loitering  inhabitants,  some- 
what partially  redeems  these  deficiencies. 

**  In  the  vicinage  of  the  hospital  may  be  traced  the  ruins  of  the  magasine 
(built  of  stone),  blacksmith's  shop,  and  other  buildings ;  and  &rther  to  the 
northward  may  be  seen  a  small  monumental  obelisk,  with  an  appropriate  in- 
scription, recording  the  melancholy  fate  of  those  persons  who  perished  in  the 
ill-fated  Niger  Expedition. 

''  The  town  of  Clarence  is  erected  on  a  clear  and  level  area,  greatly  declining 
as  it  approaches  the  base  of  the  chain  of  woodland  hills  that  skirt  it  on  the 
West.  The  plan  of  the  town  is  that  of  a  square,  whose  largest  diameter  ex- 
ceeds three-quarters  of  a  mile,  from  the  lateral  prolongation  of  the  houses  at 
irregular  intervals.  Two  or  three  principal  avenues  pass  from  one  common 
thoroughfare  on  the  verge  of  the  beach,  and  are  intersected  at  right  angles  by 
a  number  of  lesser  streets,  all  of  which  are  uniformly  wide  and  spacious,  but 
disgustingly  dirty.  Ihe  native  dwellings,  composed  of  pieces  of  wood  roughly 
fashioned  and  put  together,  and  roofed  either  with  shingles  or  palm-leaf  mats, 
seldom  rise  above  one  story  in  elevation,  except  in  a  few  instances,  such  as 
those  of  the  more  respectable  inhabitants,  and  the  govemmcnt  officers  pre- 
viously alluded  to.  They  occupy,  in  picturesque  arrangement,  both  sides  of 
the  street,  the  majority  of  them  being  whitewashed  externally,  which  gives  the 
whole  an  air  of  neatness  and  comfort,  llie  greater  portion  of  these  habitations, 
however,  are  falling  into  a  state  of  decay. 

**To  the  southward  of  the  town,  half  concealed  by  thickets  and  dense  i 


*  GftpUin  KorbsUst  sayi,  in  his  dffcription  of  the  place,  that  on  the  eztremitj  of  Point 
William  (Ponta  Fernanda)  iaa  large  tree,  to  the  East  of  which  is  the  hospital ;  and  farther 
on  the  lighthouse  stands  at  200  yards  from  the  point  This  lighthouse  was  originally 
established  by  the  West  African  Company. 
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of  Ibliaget  »  tlb0  bofwl  grotaid  of  tbe  cx4oii j.  In  it  lie  iatentd  the  remaiiii 
of  BicfaAid  LandieT,  CtipL  Bad  AUes,  ILN.,  Or.  Togel^  tbe  odebnled  boUlus^ 
sad  oCben,  wiioie  grmves,  witb  thoee  of  tbe  mbabitaiil&,  BPt  ofcrsprettd  b^  m 
Itixun&Qt  carpet  of  grmm  and  weedi.  Bebiad  tbe  oemetery  i»  Haj  Brodc,  & 
liTukt  of  firetk  water,  bigblr  extolled  by  die  mbahttaata  lor  its  exc^LoLi 
qualxdea^  partaeabuij-  lor  tbe  eleandng  of  elo^tea  and  otber  dameatie  uaec 
On  tbe  western  out^drta  of  tbe  town  is  a  oongregatioB  of  mud  koreiit  termed 
Era  Tofwm  firom  a  mmiber  of  itxmj  Kntmeo  majdog  it  their  temponuy  home. 
From  tbia  aabuib  a  road  to  tbe  left  leads  through  the  woods  to  Coekburm 
Cove,  a  mile  diatant,  into  which  a  small  nsnaiag  stream  (Cockbojn  Brooh} 
enfUieB  itaelfl''* 

On  the  Ea^t  of  Point  William  is  a  small  bay  named  Goderich  Bu^  (Bahia 
del  Nervion),  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  ex  tent,  and  indented  by  ieferal  little 
ooveSf  in  two  of  which  are  tbe  mootbs  of  rinilets,  called  Hay  Brook  and  fforiom 
Brook  (Bio  de  84n  Nicolao).  Between  tbese  brooks«  to  the  distance  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  inland,  there  is  now  cleared  lerel  land^  on  an  deration  of 
between  IQO  and  200  ft.  above  the  sea ;  and  westward  of  Hay  Brook,  betweem 
it  and  Cockbum  Core,  is  similar  cleared  land.  The  East  point  of  Godcvi^ 
Bay  is  Foimt  Goderich  (Pta,  del  Consul),  which  is  low,  and  some  rocks  off  iL 
Morton  Ccwe  is  caUed  by  the  Spaniards  Ensenada  de  GraTina. 

The  Eaat  point  of  Horton  Cove  is  Point  Norton  (Pta.  Bomey)^  romtded  in 
form,  rocky «  and  baring  some  rocks  at  its  foot.  This  is  the  West  limit  of  m 
small  clean  cove  {Emenada  de  Rome%/)^  the  eastern  part  of  which  is  Oytr  Po$ni 
(Pta.  de  San  ^icoko) ;  beyond  which  is  a  rocky  cove  opening  to  the  N.W^.^ 
bearing  the  name  of  Enaenada  de  San  Kicolao.  BotiUnoae  Point  (Pta.  del 
Amiiante),  ooDspicttoiu  ftota  a  bu^  tree,  bearing  S.E.  by  £,  ^  E..  1  mile 
distant  from  Point  William,  bounds  it  on  tbe  E&st,  and  is  7 J  miles  W.  by  K,  |  X. 
from  Cape  Horatio,  the  >'.E.  point  of  tbe  island,  the  coast  between  being 
rocky,  and  with  a  great  number  of  small  cores.  The  coast  ia  wooded  and 
quite  clear. 

CAPE  HOBATIO  terminates  in  a  sharp  point,  near  which  are  some  rocks, 
one  of  which  forms  a  tolerably  large  islet.  The  cape  is  high,  very  steep,  and 
densely  wooded.  From  it  the  East  coast  trends  southerly  for  7  milea,  and 
then  nearly  in  a  straight  line  S.W.  |  W.,  to  Cape  Barrow  (Cabo  Agudo),  the 
B.E.  point  of  the  island.  This  coast  is  rocky,  abrupt,  and  broken  by  a  large 
number  of  points,  leaving  between  them  small  coves,  with  numerous  rocks  at 
the  foot  of  the  clifG».  About  midway  between  the  two  capes  is  a  small  rocky 
islet,  Lmm  hland  (Isleta  de  Caracas) ;  it  is  high,  but  when  seen  from  the 
East  it  is  undisttnguishablc  from  the  land,  although  half  a  mile  frx>m  it.  To 
tbe  W\  by  S.  of  this  islet  is  a  baj  bestrewed  with  rocks  and  rocky  islets  in  ita 
L*n  trance. 

Helville  Bay  (Ba.  de  Caracas),  3  miles  S,W.  from  Leven  Islet,  is  clear, 
but  is  very  deep,  there  being  64  fathoms  at  1 J  mile  from  its  East  point.  It 
is  entirely  open  to  winds  from  East  and  S.E.»  which  blow  riolcntly  during 
tbe  tornado  season,  and  tbe  bank  off  shore  is  very  narrow.  For  these 
reasons  tbe  East  coast  of  tbe  island  is  little  frequented  \  the  anchorages  are 
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bad  and  dangerous,  and  any  yessel  caught  here  in  a  tornado  is  in  the  greatest 
peril. 

Cape  Barrow  (Cabo  Agudo)  is  a  high  rocky  point,  surmounted  by  a  small 
bill  2  miles  inland.  Like  the  rest  of  the  island,  it  is  densely  wooded  above 
the  rocky  cliffs.  From  this  point  to  Cabo  Redondo,  the  South  coast  trends 
N.W.  i  W.,  17^  miles,  and  has  the  same  characteristics  as  the  eastern  side. 
It  possesses  no  shelter  against  the  very  heavy  sea  frequently  thrown  in  by  the 
S.W.  to  S.E.  winds.  The  land  rises  very  abruptly  to  two  peaks  not  far  from 
the  coast.  Cabo  Eedondo,  which  is  the  true  S.W.  point  of  this  island,  is,  like 
the  rest  of  the  cape,  very  steep,  densely  wooded,  and  with  deep  water  close  to 
it.     Cape  Badgley^  according  to  Ae  charts,  is  3  miles  N.N.W.  of  it. 

GEORGE,  or  WEST  BAY.— At  9  miles  N.E.  i  E.,  from  the  S.W.  point,  ii 
the  southern  point  of  George  Bay ;  it  is  a  slight  projection  of  moderate  height, 
called  Charles  Folly  (Pta.  San  Carlos).  From  this  the  South  shore  of  the 
bay  runs  E.S.E.  for  4j-  miles,  and  is  very  much  broken  and  rocky.  At  the 
distance  above  mentioned  there  is  an  islet  a  cable's  length  off  shore,  but  con- 
nected to  it  by  a  reef;  and  beyond  this  the  coast  forms  a  curve  sweeping  to 
the  northward,  the  shore  consisting  of  a  sandy  beach,  but  the  dense  woods  of 
the  plain  behind  it  reaching  nearly  to  the  sea.  Several  brooks  here  fall  into 
the  sea,  from  which  good  water  may  be  got ;  the  best  of  these  watercourses 
is  in  the  northern  part  of  this  bay.  Point  Cahrasy  or  Kelly,  the  North  point 
of  the  bay,  and  6  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Charles  Folly,  is  rocky  and  irregular ; 
when  seen  from  W.S.W.  it  terminates  seaward  in  a  gentle  slope. 

The  bay  is  quite  clear,  the  depths  being  from  30  to  35  fathoms  in  its 
opening,  diminishing  irregularly  to  7  and  9  fathoms,  mud  or  muddy  sand,  at 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  head  of  the  bay.  In  coming  to  this  bay,  it  is 
best  to  approach  it  from  the  southward.  Cape  Badgley  is  the  best  point  to 
make,  on  account  of  the  N.E.  current  which  sets  along  this  shore.  The  bay 
is  perfectly  safe  and  sheltered  from  all  winds ;  the  only  thing  to  be  guarded 
against  are  the  gusts  which  come  from  the  high  lands.  Wood  and  water  are 
easily  procured.  Should  fresh  provisions  be  desired,  a  gun  fired  once  or 
twice  will  bring  the  natives  to  the  vessel  with  the  same  sort  of  stock  as  at 
Clarence  Cove,  barter  (iron  goods)  being  the  mode  of  purchase.  The  bay  is 
preferable  to  Clarence  as  an  anchorage ;  it  is  easier  of  access,  and  is  much 
larger.  The  seine  may  be  easily  drawn,  and  fish  is  very  abundant.  It  is  high 
water,  on  full  and  change,  at  4^  ;  springs  rise  7  feet. 

Goat  Island  (I.  das  Cabras),  in  lat.  3^  32'  50"  N.,  long.  8*»  34'  38"  E.,  is 
1^  mile  N.  by  E.  of  Cabras  Point,  and  is  rocky  and  high.  Between  it  and 
the  point  there  is  plenty  of  water.  At  a  third  of  a  mile  inshore  of  this  islet 
is  another  and  smaller ;  and  one-third  of  a  mile  E.  by  N.  ^  N.  of  this  again  is 
a  low  rock  surroimded  by  breakers :  these  are  called  the  Kids.  The  coast  at 
this  point  forms  a  small  bay  with  an  irregular  sandy  beach. 

From  this  point  to  Cape  BuUen  (Co.  Formosa),  the  West  coast  of  the  island 
consists  of  rocky  cliffs.  It  is  much  broken,  and  in  many  parts  has  projecting 
rocky  points,  forming  as  many  useless  bays.  One  of  these  is  9  miles  from 
Cape  Bullen,  the  South  point  of  which  is  called  Point  Achada,  or  BoteUr. 
Between  this  and  Goat  Island  the  shore  is  clear,  and  has  no  rocks  at  the  foot 
of  the  cliffs.  One  dangerous  ledge  alone  exists,  at  5J  miles  N.E.  by  N.  J  N. 
from  Goat  Island,  and  1^  mile  off  shore.    There  are  two  rocks  on  it  whose 
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tops  are  visible,  called  the  Boteler  Rocki  (Rs.  das  Ares),  The  ledge  Uet 
N.N.E.  and  S,S.W,,  two- thirds  of  a  mile,  but  ia  narrow^  leaving  a  clear 
passage  between  them  and  the  coast. 

Currents. — Prom  what  has  been  said  previously  relating  to  the  motion  of 
the  water  at  this  part  of  the  Bight,  it  must  be  manifest  that  this  must  present 
some  of  the  most  singular  features  of  any  in  the  world*  The  Guinea  Current, 
which  runs  so  constantly  and  rapidly  towards  the  head  of  the  Bight  of  Biafra, 
strikes  the  shores  of  Fernando  Po,  which  is,  therefore,  under  ita  influence. 
The  motion  of  the  waters  aroimd  it,  however,  appear  to  he  variable.  But  it 
may  be  affirmed,  that  generally  on  the  West  coast  the  currents  run  to  the 
N.E.  with  a  velocity  of  from  1  to  1 J  mile  per  hour,  and  on  the  North  shore 
they  vary  between  East  and  E.N.E»  with  the  same  velocity.  On  the  East 
coast  they  are  found  to  run  to  the  N.E.  or  N,N,E,,  when  near  the  island ;  but 
further  off  they  take  a  more  and  more  decided  direction  to  the  North,  N.X.W,, 
and  N.W.  But  they  are  very  variable  in  this  part ;  their  rate  is  from  1  to  H 
mile  an  hour.* 

Thefolhwing  directions  for ^  and  description  of  Fernando  Po^  were  written 
by  Mr.  Finlaison,  when  under  the  command  of  Sir  George  Collier. 

Ships  bound  from  Bonny  River  to  Geoige  Bay,  on  the  West  side  of  Fer* 
nan  do  Po,  should  endeavoiu*  to  make  the  West  end  of  the  inland ;  for  there 
such  a  strong  current  setting  to  the  E.N.E,,  that,  with  baffling  winds,  it 
take  them  several  days  before  they  get  up,  if  they  once  get  to  leeward-  The 
bay  may  be  easily  found  by  observing  the  following  directions  : — When  you 
first  see  the  island,  on  coming  from  the  N.W.,  it  makes  in  two  peaks.  The 
easternmost  one  is  the  highest,  and  is  most  peaked  to  a  sharp  point ;  the 
westernmost  is  also  vcrj^  high,  but  is  round  to  the  top,  sloping  gradually  to 
the  water's  edge.  Should  you  fall  so  far  to  leeward  as  to  get  the  eastcmroc 
peak  to  bear  East  or  E.  by  S.,  you  must  tack  and  close  in  with  the  western-^ 
most  side,  until  you  get  close  to  that  side,  or  the  West  side  of  the  bay  ;  you 
can  then  run  along  shore  within  1  or  2  miles  of  it,  until  Goat  Isle  is  in  sight ; 
tlic  soundings  will  be  found  regular,  from  30  to  25  and  16  £ithom««  To 
anchor,  bring  the  East  peak  to  bear  E.  J  N. ;  Goat  Island,  N.  by  E.,  or 
touching  Point  Kelly ^  the  N,E.  point  of  the  bay :  and  the  western  extreme 
point  of  the  bay,  W,  by  N,  }  N.,  in  from  20  to  16  fathoms,  three-quarters  of  I 
a  mile  off  shore.  Here  two  small  rivulets,  very  convenient  for  watering,  and 
also  for  wooding,  will  be  found*  A  ship,  if  in  want  of  stock,  such  as  fowls, 
sheep,  goats,  or  game,  should  fire  a  gun  or  two,  when  the  natives  will  bring 
down  everything  they  have  to  dispose  of.  The  only  thing  they  seem  to  place 
any  value  on  is  any  sort  of  iron,  especixdly  knives,  swords,  &c.  The  principal  j 
ornaments  these  people  wore  about  the  neck  were  chicken-bones,  glass  beads, 
and  bits  of  shells ;  their  hats  were  made  like  small  baskets,  and  had  a  few 
feathers  on  them,  in  form  of  a  cockade.  Of  their  women,  the  men  did  not 
seem  to  be  the  least  jealous ;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  females  were 
the  most  modest  set  I  ever  met  with  on  tlie  coast  of  Africn.  During  the 
time  we  were  there,  no  intercourse  whatever  took  place  between  them  and 
our  crew- 
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George  Bay  is  a  good  place  for  hauling  the  seiney  and  has  plenty  of  fish  of 
different  sorts,  such  as  mullet,  breaai,  and  various  other  kinds ;  there  is  also 
turtle  in  the  bay,  and  the  water  is  good.  The  natives  would  by  no  means 
allow  us  to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  island. 

In  the  Book  of  Directions,  it  was  said  that  Fernando  Po  makes  in  three 
hunmiocks.  When  we  first  made  the  island,  we  observed  three  hummocks, 
but  it  was  afterwards  found  that  one  of  them  was  the  high  land  of  Camaroons, 
— so  deceptive  is  that  land  at  a  distance. 


HHA  IK)  PBIHCIFB. 


nha  do  Principe,  or  Prince's  Island,  is  a  Portuguese  possession,  and, 
although  much  smaller  than  Fernando  Po,  is  very  remarkable  for  its  ph3rsical 
features  and  aspect.  It  is  about  9  miles  in  length  NcHrth  and  South,  and  7^ 
miles  in  its  greatest  breadth,  but  4^  miles  is  its  average  extent  East  and 
West.  The  bank  surroimding  it  extends  about  3  miles  to  the  North  and 
East,  with  irregular  depths.  To  the  S.W.  it  reaches  in  some  parts  to  12 
miles,  as  far  as  the  islets  named  Pedras  Tinhosas,  and  on  the  West  it  seems  to 
extend  about  5  or  6  miles  off,  but  this  part  has  not  been  completely  examined. 
The  island  lies  S.W.  ^  W.,  115  miles  from  the  S.W.  end  of  Fernando  Po. 

Of  the  discovery  of  this  island  the  date  is  not  exactly  known ;  the  historians 
of  the  period  having  been  more  occupied  in  recording  the  martial  exploits  of 
their  sovereign,  AfTonso  V.,  than  in  reciting  the  progress  of  maritime  dis* 
covery.  However,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  Joao  de  Santarem  and  Pero  de 
Escobar,  two  Portuguese  knights  of  the  Casa  d'El  Bei,  in  a  voyage  beyond 
Cape  Palmas,  began  in  1470,  after  discovering  St.  Thomas,  Anno  Bom,  and 
Cape  Lopo  Gon^alvez,  saw  this  island  on  the  17th  of  January,  1471,  the  feast 
of  San  Antonio  Abbade,  and  hence  it  was  at  first  called  Ilha  de  Santo  Antao, 
or  Santantam.  The  name,  Hha  do  Principe  (or  Prince's  Iele\  was  given  to 
it  when  its  revenues  from  sugar  were  granted  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of 
Portugal,  about  the  year  1500.* 

The  general  aspect  of  the  Ilha  do  Principe  is  similar  to  that  of  Fernando 
Po  ;  but  it  is  more  singular  than  that  island,  from  the  leaning  mountains  and 
the  needle-shaped  peaks  which  jet  perpendicularly  from  the  mountains  in  the 
interior.  The  Pico  Charrote  and  the  Bico  do  Papagaio  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
remarkable  features  in  the  world.  The  northern  part  of  the  island,  although 
high,  has  only  hills,  among  which  a  large  number  of  rivulets  run  toward  the 
sea.  The  southern  part,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  series  of  rugged  and  steep 
mountains,  surmounted  here  and  there  with  natural  obelisk-formed  pieces  of 
granite.  The  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  but  there  being  much  rain,  the 
luxuriant  vegetation  causes  the  island  to  be  unhealthy.     In  many  parts  there 

•  Eniaiof  lobre  a  sUtbtica  dta  PotMMoet  PortoguMM^  por  Jot6  J.  Lopes  de  lima. 
lArto  II.,  pArte  I.,  p.  S ;  and  parte  II.,  p.  23 ;  also  Torre  do  Tombo,  Livro  daa  Ilhas, 
pp.  39,  40. 
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are  traces  of  extinct  roleaiioee«  ft&d  large  spaces  are  oorered  wiA  fdp 
fitcmeSf  called  there  Bndo  Judeu,  wkieli  aerre  for  buildii^. 

The  first  eham  of  peaks  are  connected  together,  traremtii^  the  Und  ta  | 
N.W*  to  S.E.  The  Bico  do  Papogaio  (parrot's  beak)  is  ihe  parmdpii  fok  ' 
and  h  remarkable  from  its  hooked  fomL  It  terminatea  on  the  N.W.  ilkarea 
the  peaked  Pico  Padrim^  A  second  chain  nma  at  an  acmte  ai^iewilkl^ 
former  &om  a  peak  at  the  S.E.  part  of  the  ialaad  to  N.W,  }  W.  latlii 
chain  is  the  Pica  CharroU  (nigged  peak),  and  O  Pico  (the  peak),  tbe  hs^ 
mountain  in  the  inland.  It  terminatea  in  a  perpendicular  needle^  nearlT  ia  tk 
centre  of  the  island,  and  2,700  tL  high,  aoeording  to  M,  Fleuriot  de  I^^ie 
Ilha  do  Principe,  in  clear  weather,  may  be  seen  at  60  milea  off,  and  a  cai^ 
recogniaed. 


I^iiM's  Idm^  8.  by  E,  «o  SM^E.^  19  mUms  m  Mn  ^  Cmptmn  Jiamrt  iPWiAsr*  Jf«i 

The  principal  articles  exported  from  the  island  are  coBTee,  oocoa, 
and  annatto ;  black  pepper  and  cloves  may  also  be  obtainad.  Sugar  was  fof* 
merly  cultiyated,  but  is  now  abandoned*  Beef  may  be  obtained  at  s«itii 
Antonio  and  West  Bay,  and  oecusionally  pigs  and  poultry,  but  not  in  lam 
quantities.  Fruit  and  Tcgetables  of  all  kinds  are  grown,  but  yams  and  sweet 
potatoes  are  scarce;  in  the  forests  are  many  Yaluable  and  useful  woods. 
Water  is  easily  procurable,  and  is  of  good  quality.  In  1874,  Commodoie  Sir 
\V.  N.  W.  Hewett,  R.N.,  reported  that  no  coal,  nor  suxipUes  of  any  kind, 
could  be  procured  on  the  island. 

The  climate^  like  that  of  the  Gaboon  Biver,  is  very  hot  and  huniid,  but  not 
so  much  so  as  on  the  continent.  There  are  but  two  seasoua — that  of  the  tor- 
nadoes and  hurricanes,  from  March  to  September,  the  pleaaantest  part  of  the 
year ;  and  the  rainy  season,  from  September  to  March,  during  which  period, 
also,  violent  storms  are  frequent.  The  dry  months  are  July  and  Augnat  which 
ia  also  the  period  of  the  S.Sv,  breezes.* 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  population  of  the  island  resides  in   the   town  of 

Santo  Antonio,  the  only  one  in  the  island,  for  there  is  not  another  place  tha* 

merits  the  name  of  a  village.    The  total  population  of  the  ialand^  accordine 

to  the  ofiicial  returns  of  1844,  was  4,584.  The  number  of  fire  hearths  waa  624. 

Of  these,  there  were  of  whites  and  mulattoes  (pardos),  80  men,   58  ^q| 

I  together,  138;  of  blacks  (pretos),  476  men,  646  women,  together,    1  122' 

[•laves,  men  1,851,  women  1,473,  together,  3,324 — making  the  total   of  4  5^ 

\  If  the  healthiness  of  the  island  is  indicated  by  the  1^  of  the  inhabitants  it 


•  Colonel  Sabine's  Bomarki  on  the  Climate  of  the  iBl&nda  of  the  Bt^t  of  BI&&A  ^n 
gi?eii  on  pp.  74--76,  ante.  In  the  work,  frequently  quoted  here,  **Meditial  ^opogrmtthT  " 
Ac.,  of  Guinea,  by  Dr.  W,  F.  DimieU*  pp.  X66,  175—179,  184,  will  be  fouzul  imminm 
impoHont  remarks  on  the  climate,  whioh  oar  epace  will  not  allow  us  ^irther  to  extmot 
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must  be  congenial,  f(»r  one-fourth  of  the  whites  and  mulattoes  were  above  60 
years  of  age,  and  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  blacks  were  so  also.* 

In  approaching  Ilha  do  Principe,  it  is  generally  recommended  to  do  so 
from  the  South,  to  avoid  being  drifted  to  leeward  by  the  ctnrents,  which  most 
often  run  to  N.E.  and  N.N.E.  at  the  rate  of  1  or  H  i^e  an  hour.  This  pre- 
caution is  most  necessary  if  going  to  the  Bahia  das  Agulhas,  or  West  Bay ; 
but  if  bound  to  that  of  Santo  Antonio,  it  is  not  of  great  consequence  whether 
you  round  the  island  to  the  South  or  North,  as  there  is  no  difficulty  in  fetching 
the  bay  from  the  latter.  At  20  or  22  miles  to  westward  of  the  island  a  large 
number  of  sea-mews  and  other  birds  are  generally  met  with.  In  hazy  weather 
this  fact  is  useful,  as  it  is  also  during  the  night,  when  the  passage  of  the  ship 
disturbs  them  from  their  rest  on  the  surface,  and  they  rise  and  utter  peculiflor 
cries. — (3/.  Kerhallet.) 

FOHTA  DA  FLOEA,  the  N.E.  point  of  the  island,  is  rocky,  and  shows 
some  abrupt  cliffs.  At  rather  less  than  2  miles  N.  ^  W.  of  the  point,  with  a 
clear  channel  between,  is  a  naked,  blackish,  ferruginous  rock,  called  the 
Pedra  da  GaU  (or  Galha\  or  Bird  Islet.  It  is  9  ft.  high,  and  by  night  is 
yery  dangerous,  as  it  is  very  steep-to.  Fish  is  very  abundant  near  it.  Ilheo 
Bom- Bom,  half  a  mile  E.  by  N.  of  Fonta  da  Flora,  is  high,  roundish,  and 
covered  with  wood ;  it  is  clear  on  its  n<Mrtkem  side,  but  is  connected  to  the 
shore  by  a  sandy  spit.  Hence  to  Ponta  dtu  Burros,  a  distance  of  2  mfles 
S.E.  by  E.  i  E.,  the  coast  is  irregular,  but  there  is  anchorage  off  it.  The 
point  is  high  and  rocky,  but  the  breakers  do  not  extend  teat  off. 

Ponta  do  Mosteiro  (Monastery  Point),  the  N.E.  p<nnt  of  the  island,  is  1^ 
mile  S.E.  of  Burras  Point ;  close  to  it  is  a  black  islet,  called  Hheo  de  Santa 
Anna,  and  farther  off,  at  6  or  7  cables  E.  by  N.  of  the  point,  is  a  cluster  of 
black  rocks  connected  with  the  point  by  a  shoal.  The  largest  of  these  rocks 
is  called  Ilheo  do  Mosteiro,  and  is  about  25  or  30  ft.  high.  It  is  very  dan- 
gerous to  pass  between  these  rocks.  On  the  same  parallel,  at  a  cable's  length 
off,  is  a  second  islet,  smaller  and  lower,  called  Ilheo  do  Diamante,  in  lat. 
r  40'  42"  N.,  long.  T*  2T  b4"  £.,  (m  which  the  sea  breaks  with  great  force. 
These  islets  should  be  passed  to  eastward  not  nearer  than  one-third  of  a  mile, 
when  the  depth  will  be  30  fitthoms ;  and  when  they  bear  South  yon  must  guard 
against  the  current,  which  sometimes  sets  strongly  towards  them.  To  the 
South  the  coast  is  entirely  rocky,  and  lined  with  br^dLcrs.  It  forms  a  slender 
bay,  called  Bahia  das  Cabras  ;  the  bottom  throughout  it  is  rocky.  Its  South 
extremity  is  Ponta  da  Capitao,  which  is  clear  and  steep-to ;  it  is  the  North 
point  of  the  Bay  of  Santo  Antonio. 

SANTO  ANTOHIO  BAY  is  the  principal  bay  of  Prince's  Island,  and  is 
comprised  between  the  last-mentioned  point  and  that  of  Ponta  da  Oarga  to 
the  South,  they  being  very  nearly  on  the  same  meridian,  and  2^  miles  apart. 
The  shores  of  this  bay  are  very  rocky,  and  between  the  points  are  sandy 
coves,  in  which  there  is  generally  a  quiet  sea.    There  is  an  inner  bay,  which 


*  Thest  pATticulmn,  and  the  dMcription  and  dtreotiona  following,  are  derived  chiefly 
from  the  work  of  J.  J.  Lopes  de  Lima,  just  qaoted ;  from  the  Manael,  ko.,  of  Oh.  P.  de 
Kerhallet;  the  Deeoriptioa  Naatiqae,  See.,  by  Le  Oomte  E.  Boaet- WilLtumes ;  and  the 
Hedioal  Topography  of  Ghiinea,  ko.,  by  Dr.  W.  F.  Daniell,  F.B.G.S.,  fto.,  in  addition  to 
tht  descripUoBi  givtn  iu  our  former  sdittasi 
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cannot  be  made  ont  yeiy  well  from  the  offing,  and  at  the  head  of  this  is  the 
town  of  San  Antonio.  The  bay  has  the  ineonvenience  of  being  exposed  to 
East  and  S.£.  winds,  which  blow  during  the  tornadoes,  but  it  has  good 
holding  ground.  It  is  also  somewhat  difficult  to  penetrate,  on  account  of  the 
usual  North  and  N.E.  current,  and  the  prevailing  South  and  S.S*E,  winds. 

Ponta  da  Capitao,  is  a  narrow  tongue  of  moderately  high  land,  and  is  the 
East  point  of  a  secondary  bay  called  Pray  a  da9  Formigai^  which  has  a  fine 
sandy  beach.  Point  Santa  Anna,  which  is  the  West  point  of  this  beach«  is 
high  and  wooded,  with  low  cliffs,  on  which  formerly  stood  a  low  fort.  Off 
this  pointy  a  cablets  length  distant,  is  a  group  of  islands  called  Os  Boquen^  the 
highest  being  65  ft,  high,  and  covered  with  bushes.  At  one -third  of  a  mile 
8»W.  by  W.  of  this  is  Santa  Anna  Rock,  an  isolated  rocky  head,  with  12J  ft. 
water  over  it;  it  does  not  show,  and,  being  2  cables*  lengths  off  shore, 
requires  caution.  On  the  summit  of  the  hills  above  the  bay  to  the  West  of 
this  point,  where  the  cliffs  end,  is  the  small  chapel  of  Santa  Anna.  Beyond 
this  the  coast  is  high  and  wooded,  but  the  rocks  forming  it  will  allow  of 
landing  in  the  small  sandy  coves  between  them.  The  North  shore  continues 
of  the  same  character  up  to  the  town,  before  arriving  at  which,  two  large 
houses  are  seen — the  first  called  Casa  Ferreira,  the  second  CaBa  Oaetana^ 
which  is  the  residence  of  the  governor.  Landing  is  easy  here  at  the  pier  or 
jetty,  constructed  in  front  of  it.  Boats  cannot  go  &rther  up  the  bay  than 
this,  on  accoimt  of  rocks. 

The  City  of  Santo  Antonio^  as  it  is  styled,  extends  across  the  head  of  the 
bay  between  two  rivers,  that  of  Dos  Frades  to  N.W.,  and  Do  Papagaio  to 
S.E.  It  stands  on  a  low,  marshy  plain,  over  which  the  sea  sometimes  flows 
into  the  streets.  It  is  sheltered  by  high  hills,  covered  with  wood,  and  is  so 
damp,  that  the  houses  are  compeOed  to  be  built  on  piles,  the  ground  floor 
being  the  usual  habitation  of  domestic  animals.  The  houses  are  built  of 
wood,  of  a  wretched  appearance,  and  often  tumbling  down  in  ruins.  The 
town  is  tolerably  regular,  and  contains  six  churches.  It  may  be  easily  ima- 
gined what  the  salubrity  of  the  place  is  from  its  position,  under  a  btiming  and 
humid  climate.  But  the  population  returns  do  not  warrant  ua  to  infer  that 
the  climate  is  very  deadly  to  the  residents. 

Fruit,  yams,  poultry,  and  potatoes,  may  be  obtained.  The  Portuguese  tn^g 
steamer  from  Lisbon  caUs  here  once  a  month. 

From  the  Rio  do  Papagaio  the  South  shore  of  the  bay  runs  to  the  eastward, 
and  is  of  the  same  appearance  as  the  North  side.  At  one-third  of  a  mile  from 
the  town  there  is  a  watercourse  flowing  throijgh  a  very  deep  valley,  which 
furnishes  excellent  water.  It  is  called  the  Ayoada  do9  Portugnezes.  Near  it 
is  a  large  house,  called  San  Joao  \  and  at  four -tenths  of  a  mile  &rther  on  is  a 
second  watercourse,  called  the  Agoada  dos  FruncfseSf  also  an  excellent 
watering-place.  In  general,  it  is  better  to  procure  supplies  from  any  of  the 
brooks  here  at  low  water.  Near  the  latter  brook  is  the  coaling  depot  for  the 
steam  vessels  of  the  French  stationed  on  the  West  coast  of  Africa. 

From  hence  the  coast  trends  to  the  N.N.E.,  forming  a  large  projecting 
point  called  Ponta  do  Demonio^  on  which  is  a  fort,  mounting  ten  or  twelve 
guns,  in  which  is  a  staff,  carrying  the  Portuguese  flag.  This  Fort  da  Mixui 
has  its  walls  whitewashed^  and  hence  is  easily  made  out*  Demenio  Roek^  of 
^  fathomf ,  lies  2^  cablet  East  of  the  fort,  and  has  from  4  to  6  iathomi 
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around  it.  At  half  a  mile  S.  by  £.  i  E.  from  Ponta  do  Demonio  is  Ponta 
Feqtiena,  high  and  wooded,  as  is  Uie  whole  of  the  coast,  and  off  it  is  a  reef,  a 
cable's  length  in  extent  It  is  the  West  point  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name, 
which  is  the  best  anchorage  a  yessel  can  take  which  draws  above  18  ft.,  be- 
cause it  is  sheltered  from  all  winds.  Its  East  point  is  called  Ponta  do  Bisco 
(Danger  Point),  so  called  from  some  projecting  and  covered  rocks.  The  baj 
called  Frat/a  Salgada^  half  a  mile  to  the  E.S.E.  of  this  point,  is  deep,  but  the 
soundings  do  not  show  more  than  4  to  3  fiithoms  water  at  its  entrance.  There 
is  a  stream  of  water  at  the  head  of  the  bay  in  each  angle,  near  each  of  whidi 
is  a  large  house  and  a  chapel,  surrounded  by  huts.  From  Ponta  Ahhada^  the 
East  point  of  this  bay,  to  Ponta  Oar9a,  a  rocky  projecting  cape,  coyered  with 
trees,  the  coast  trends  S.  f  E.,  half  a  mile.  The  latter  cape  is  steep- to,  and  may 
be  rounded  closely. 

Anchorage  in  the  Bay  of  Santo  Antonio  may  be  taken  with  the  flagstaff  in 
the  fort  bearing  S.  by  W.,  and  the  chapel  of  Santa  Anna  about  N.N.E.,  in  5 
fathoms,  muddy  bottom.  This  is  the  best  sheltered  spot,  but  it  is  close  to 
shoaler  water.  It  is  high  water  in  the  bay  at  3^  45" ;  the  tides  rise,  at  springs, 
6^  ft. ;  at  ordinary  times,  5  ft.  10  in.,  and  are  very  regular.  The  currents  are 
not  so,  but  the  tidal  streams  in  and  out  of  the  bay  are  weak. 

The  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  southward  of  Ponta  da  Garga^  forms  Broad 
Bay,  4(  miles  in  extent,  limited  to  the  South  by  Ponta  da  Mai.  The  coast 
of  it  is  formed  of  rocky  clifls,  many  of  which  show  deep  red  patches.  A  little 
to  the  northward  of  its  South  end  is  the  point  of  junction  of  the  two  ranges  of 
mountains,  which  extend  across  the  island,  and  a  patch  of  rocks  extends  half  a 
mile  off  shore.  South-westward  of  this  the  coast,  always  rugged  and  high, 
extends  to  Ponta  do  Pico  Negro,  the  South  point  of  the  island ;  it  is  a  tongue 
of  land,  abrupt  on  all  sides,  with  rocky  cliffs,  and  close  off  its  extremity  is  a 
sunken  rock,  which  usually  breaks.  At  1^  mile  S.E.  by  S.  ^  S.  frcHn  it  is  a 
large  islet,  about  850  ft.  high,  covered  with  bushes.  It  is  of  a  singular  form» 
and  is  called  0  Carogo,  or,  on  some  charts,  Ilheo  Canifha  (the  Mitre)  ;  by  the 
English  it  is  called  the  Dutchman's  Cap,  from  its  form  resembling  a  hat  of  the 
17th  century.  As  seen  from  the  S.E.,  it  seems  to  join  the  land;  it  is  very 
steep-to,  and  the  channel  within  it  is  clear,  with  25  to  80  fitthoms,  black  sand, 
A  low  rock  lies  off  its  South  point. 

The  South  coast  of  the  island,  between  Ponta  do  Pico  Negro  and  Ponta 
Orossa,  3  miles  to  N.W.  by  W.,  forms  three  bays,  separated  by  rocky  points ; 
the  shores  of  each  are  very  rocky,  high,  and  wooded,  and  are  commanded  by 
the  high  peaks  of  the  southern  chain  of  the  island.  Ponta  Orossa^  the  S.W. 
point  of  the  island,  is  a  high,  rocky  cape,  formed  by  a  hill  called  Barriga 
Branca,  which,  when  viewed  from  the  S.E.,  shows  two  conical  peaks  close 
together,  called  As  Mamas  (the  Paps).  The  point  is  clear  and  steep-to. 
Ponta  da  Formiga,  2  J  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Ponta  Qrossa,  is  the  South  point  of  a 
small  cove,  with  a  sandy  beach,  but  which  does  not  afford  any  shelter. 

Ponta  das  Agulhai,  on  the  North  side  of  the  cove,  is  the  western  point  of 
Prince's  Island,  and  is  also  the  S.W.  limit  of  the  West  Bay,  the  safest  and  best 
on  the  island.  The  point  is  surmounted  by  a  peak  called  Fodnha  de  Cao  (Dog's 
Snout),  which  stands  S.E.,  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  point.  From  this 
the  point  slopes  gently  down  to  the  sea,  and  terminates  in  a  rocky  islet,  called 
Pidra  das  Agulhas^  3  cables  offshore. 
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war  BAT,  tr  1> 
PoBlft  ftdnais^  ^ilBat  from  ^€i^it^ 

Istlie 


rUA  b  liiiiaM  to  At  K^ 
Afidbw  a  sin  toHJLV^ft 

1  fteea  froM  tbe  Wot,  tin  bsf  is  ^ 

■fV   |l1TlBte^  WjOOl  0e  IlK  SW  O0B 

Milii  » He  lovr  laid  bcUai  fbta  docs  Btfl  timr  si  list;  liifciiiJ  iTiims 
*eBiisdoI%psgno,^CWfrols,>BaO  Ao;  nd  tstkeii^i 
ypifc  aiBsi  PeAs  dm  Agsltoi, » l^si  itw^  Jusj  lu  tibt  s— t  of 
Acolbsi  (Ite  bsf  of  tiffitlf  Aipfd  pcalc*}.    H  it  Aebercd  fioa  &W. 
saidiSfalbciif  fvftoniAisd^wisdioftl^tans&KHOB.    It  is 
sl  ikmgBtf  mti  Hm  dqHs  dfsiiiiiii  grsiail^  fron  2T 
to  U  MkomB,  Kidf  »<i4  ^  Ht^  to  tlic  £ul  of  Fosts  dis 

Ths  tsMJ  St  flfte  tMiHon  af&e  bsf  ii  low,  ssd  Ibnsed  by  Itilk  mimasI^  I7 
iralfeyit  tJmiag^  wliicli  flov^  s  great  mosber  of  broolci*  wluck 
wsirr;  one  of  tlie  bcit  of  tlicae  it  to  die  Woi  of  fiioes  Fcznin,  s  kz^e 
easkillslfldetollieBsitof  PsslsdstAgiilliss.  A  isekf  sImsI  liere 
S|aiUetoiriliaT«.    In  1S74,  tlbeoldlart  ai^UiclMmKof  EocsFerreizmwos 
reported  »  not  to  be  sees. 

The  Efiglinb  bad  i  cool  d£p6t  tn  tbi«  bsjr,  lor  tbeir  sleus  wimrbi  on  llis 
Airicnn  vimtirm^  emplo^rod  10  tbe  sup^ncarion  of  the  dsfe  trsde.  It  is  b^b. 
water  in  the  bay,  on  fdll  ajid  cbsiige,  at  S^  37*;  ^raigi  liae  6  ft  10  furhfS 
Temp4»iti  freqtiently  occur,  in  wbich,  at  times,  tbe  wind  blows  fromtbe  K.W.^ 
when  it  ia  ocecaaaiy  to  look  to  the  moorings ;  but  in  general  tbera  is  so  dsRges. 
Tbe  btgh  lands  attract  rain  ;  and  it  irec^nentlf  happens  here,  aa  at  tbe  Bsy  of 
Ssnto  Antonio,  that  it  rains  beaTiIj  and  for  a  long  time  cm  the  land,  wxtboiits 
dfop  fkDing  on  the  shipping  afloat.  Only  a  few  negroes  live  bere» snd  anpplies 
of  any  land  cannot  be  obtained. 

Fmia  Pedrinhn,  in  lat.  V  38'  20'  N.,  long.  V  2V  47*  £.,  ^s  into  tbe  tm 
bk  s  rocky  cltlf ;  it  is  snrmonnted  by  a  hill,  the  termination  of  the  eentisl 
chatn.  To  the  North  of  the  point  is  a  small  bay  with  a  aandy  bcscb,  tba 
North  point  of  which  is  worn  through  by  the  sea,  and  called  J^onim  Furada 
(pierced  point).  Beyond  this  tbe  coast,  still  rocky,  forms  another  bay,  bounded 
by  P&nta  da  Braa  Pequena  (Point  of  the  Small  Loaf),  which  is  1  mile  N.  4  ^* 
of  tbe  Fttrada.  Tbe  coast  throughout  is  clear,  and  with  depthi  of  9  to  12 
fht'  r^ont  touching  the  shore,     Ponfa  da  Mai- Martha^  two-thirds  of  a 

nil  1     of  tbe  former ♦  is  the  West  point  of  a  tolerably  large  bay,  of  which 

Pont  a  tlora^  1 J  mile  E.  by  N.>  is  the  East  limit  It  is  clear  of  danger^  and 
has  good  and  safe  anchorage ;  the  only  drawback  being  that  common  to  all  tbe 
bays  of  the  island,  that  of  gusts  of  wind  and  calms,  caused  by  the  nunxntsitis. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  Mai-^f ortha  is  a  house  surrounded  by  some  buts  and 
numcrouw  utreama, 

Fedras  Tinhosat  (scurfy  rocks),  or  Oa  Fradet  (tbe  Brothers),  are  two  eon- 
ppicuouH  iwlets  to  the  S.W.  of  Ilha  do  Principe.  The  largest  and  higbsstt 
which  id  about  130  ft.  in  elcTation,  lies  12 J  miles  S»W.  |  S.  from  Fonts  Groass, 
The  other,  which  bears  S.W.  }  S.  10 J  milea  firora  the  same  point,  is  also  hi^b. 
Tbey  ara  corered  with  bushes  on  their  summits.  The  large  isle  shows  two 
papi  when  S4>eu  from  East  or  West,  and  the  smaller  one  is  of  a  square  form 
and  at  its  B.W.  side  is  a  large  detached  rock.  They  are  both  marked  with 
whito  patches,  caused  by  the  dung  of  the  sea  birds.  Tbey  are  oonneoted  with 
Ilha  do  Principe  by  a  bnnk  of  soundings,  which  is  narrow  at  its  Soutb  etkd. 
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but  widens  to  northward ;  the  depths  on  it  are  considerable,  from  SO  to  60 
fathoms,  gravel,  sand,  and  in  some  places  rocky  bottom. 

Captain  Fishboume  gives  the  following  observations  on  Prince's  Island, 
which  he  visited  in  December,  1841 :-  On  leaving  Clarence  Cove  (Fexmando 
Po)  for  Isle  Prince,  or  the  South,  you  are  recommended  to  steer  to  the  east- 
ward, leaving  the  islands  to  the  West  of  you,  but  without  sufficient  reason. 
Although  you  avoid  the  current,  you  have  to  run  to  leeward  a  greater  distance 
than  the  current  could  have  carried  you,  and  all  which  distance  is  to  be  made 
good  against  the  current.  If  you  are  boimd  out  of  the  Bight,  or  to  any  of  the 
island,  in  steering  for  North- West  Bay,  Isle  Prince,  where  we  were  bound  to, 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  easterly  set  of  the  current  A  sailing  vessel 
making  it  to  the  southward  of  E.S.E.  had  better  stand  on  all  night,  w  till  she 
could  weather  the  island,  thus  passing  to  the  southward  of  it ;  but  she  should 
not,  except  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  pass  between  the  Dutch- 
man's Cap  and  Isle  Prince,  as  the  winds  there  are  baffling  and  the  currents 
variable.  In  this  way  she  may  arrive  early  on  the  following  day.  I  have  known 
a  vessel  to  have  been  three  days  beating  up  oa  the  North  side,  which  will  surely 
follow  if  the  master  or  captain  is  timid,  as  he  will  lose  at  night  his  daylight 
labour.  The  South  side  of  the  bay  is  to  be  avoided,  as  the  ground  is  foul,  till 
you  get  into  14  &thoms,  where  there  is  good  anchorage,  freest  from  rain,  but 
at  a  long  and  inconvenient  distance  from  the  watering-place.  Vessels  may  go 
into  8  fathoms  without  apprehension,  bringing  Madame  Ferreira's  house  to 
bear  about  E.S.E. 

The  water  here  is  excellent,  and  easily  obtained  in  any  quantity.  The  wood 
is  plentiful,  but  the  dark  coloured,  of  great  specific  gravity,  is  entii^ly  to  be 
preferred.  Beef  may  be  obtained  at  Port  St.  Antonio ;  at  timies,  pigs  and 
poultry,  but  not  in  quantity.  Guavas,  sour-sops,  papaws,  limes,  oranges, 
bananas,  pines,  and  cocoa-nuts,  are  to  be  had  here,  but  yams  and  sweet 
potatoes  are  very  scarce ;  coffee  is  plentiful,  and  of  excellent  quality ;  oocoa- 
bean  is  good  and  cheap  here. 

A  detailed  account  of  the  history  and  capabilities  of  this  island,  which,  it 
may  be  supposed,  exhausts  the  subject,  will  be  (bund  in  the  work  before  quoted, 
by  Jose  Joaquim  Lopes  de  Lima  (Ensaios  sobre  a  statistica,  &c.),  in  which  all 
previous  notices  are  incorporated  and  quoted.  With  an  extract  from  that  woi^ 
we  conclude: — ''This  island  has  no  internal  trade,  as  it  has  but  one  town; 
neither  has  it  any  practicable  roads,  beyond  the  Serra  do  Papagaio  and  the  moun- 
tain Dos  Picos,  and  up  to  these  they  are  rather  tracks  than  paths.  The  language 
spoken  is  the  same  mixed  dialect,  Luso-Eihiope^  as  is  used  at  San  Thomi,  but 
differently  accentuated,  and  more  copious  in  the  African  words.  The  men  of 
the  better  class  are  well  educated,  affiible,  courteous,  and  hospitable,  speaking 
and  writing  Portuguese  purely,  and  some  of  them  acquainted  with  other 
European  languages.  The  ladies  also  understand,  read,  and  write  Portuguese. 
The  lower  orders  are  rude,  superstitious,  and  most  indolent ;  they  oordially 
detest  their  compatriots  of  San  Thom6,  who  in  turn  look  upon  them  with  oquid 
aversion." 
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lti«  laland  of  San  Tbome,  or  St.  Thomas,  is  another  Fortuguese  posaesiioa. 

It  ia  Terj  much  larger  than  the  Ilha  do  Principe,  and  of  greater  commcroial 

importance ;  but  it  ia  le«s  useful  in  a  nautical  view,  on  account  of  its  want  of 

.Jiarbours.     Vessels  not  intending  to  anchor  shotild  not  approach  tills  island,  aa 

^calmB,  baffling  winds,  and  strong  currents,  preTaQ  in  its  vicinity » 

The  date  of  its  discoveiy^  like  that  of  the  preceding  island,  is  now  lo«t  in 
some  obscurity,  as  before  stated  ;  but  the  great  probability  ia  that  it  was  fint 
seen  by  Joao  de  Santai-em  and  Pero  de  Escobar,  two  noble  PortugTiese,  who 
.  Martinho  Fernandez  (of  lisbon),  and  Alvaro  Esteves  (of  Lagos),  as  pilots. 
'After  discovering  Cape  Lopo  Gonial ves  (Cape  Lopes),  they  saw  this  islaiid  on 
December  21st,  1470  (Ae  feast  of  St.  Thomas).  As  in  the  former  description, 
we  have  drawn  our  information  from  the  work  of  J.  J*  Lopes  de  Lima,  where 
a  full  and  interesting  account  of  ail  the  particulars  of  this  island  irill  be  fomtd. 
It  was  first  colonized  by  Joao  de  Pa  via,  in  virtue  of  a  wamtnt  firom  King  Joso 
IL,  dated  September  24th,  1485,  which  gave  large  privileges,  and  these  wfs« 
afterwards  extended.  Fostered  by  royal  care,  this  island  be^^me  the  chief 
emporium  of  Portuguese  colonial  commerce  ;  and  cultivation,  roads, 
and  public  walks,  added  very  greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  its  mercantile'^ 
terests.  The  progress  of  its  commerce,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  fit 
tered,  are  related  by  the  historian,  Torre  de  Tombo.  One  cause  of  the  de 
of  the  prosperity  of  this  island,  was  the  aggression  of  a  bod^  of  Aft^olam 
(negroes  of  Angola),  who  had  been  wrecked  in  a  slave  ship  on  the  Sete  Fednis« 
and  had  lived  and  increased  in  the  bush,  and  in  the  year  1574  made  an  attack 
on  the  unsuspecting  inhabitants.  The  toi^Ti  of  San  Thome  was  burnt  in 
1585 ;  and  the  bush  warfare  was  kept  up  against  them,  but  they  were  not  com- 
pletely subdued  till  neaily  a  century  afterwards.  A  chain  of  troubles,  amonf 
which  the  attacks  by  pinitea  at  different  times,  and  the  European  wars,  brouirbt 
this  island,  from  its  once  prosperous  condition,  to  a  state  of  ruin.  But  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  desolation  of  San  Thoni«  was  the  discovery  and  colo- 
nization of  Brasil,  the  superior  climate  of  which,  combined  with  its  immunity 
from  the  troubles  just  named,  and  ita  vast  extent,  soon  attracted  all  the  colonists 
of  San  Thome  thither,  and  it  was  left  a  wilderness,  now  slowly  recoTering,  h 
is  now  a  Portuguese  penal  settlement. 

The  Island  of  San  Thome  is  divided  into  eight  fireguezins,  or  pcmshes,  two 
of  which  are  in  the  town  or  city  \  these  contained,  in  1B44, 1,432  fire  hearths  * 
of  the  population,  33  men  and  14  women  were  white  or  mulattoes,  all  living  in 
the  town  of  San  ITaome,  Of  free  negroes,  2,851  men,  3,081  women  ;  together, 
5,932.  Of  slaves,  1,051  men,  1,139  women;  together,  2,190;  making  a  total 
of  8,169  inhabitants.    In  1874  the  population  was  said  to  amount  to  18,000, 

The  Island  of  San  Thome  is  25  miles  long  and  17}  miles  broad,  and  is  nearlv 
all  mountainous.  In  its  central  and  western  parts  is  a  very  high  peak,  called 
Pico  do  San  Thomi^  covered  with  a  very  dense  mass  of  trees.  Its  peak  is  &«* 
quently  covered  with  snow,  and  is  7,005  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  aea.  At  :2 
miles  S.E*  of  this  is  the  peak  of  Anna  de  Chams,  6,913  ft.  high,  and  a  little  to 
the  N.E,  of  this  is  another,  equally  high.     From  this  central   mnga   ^^i^ 
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eliams  diverge,  one  towards  the  E.S.E.  to  the  Baj  of  Mecia  Alyes,  and  the 
other  to  S.E.,  haying,  among  other  peaks,  those  of  Maria  Fernandez  and  that 
of  Mocondom,  the  last  being  close  to  the  shore.  From  these  last  mountains 
the  chain  trends  to  the  W.  by  S.,  terminating  in  the  pointed  peaks  of  Cao 
Grande  and  Cao  Pequena.  The  North  end  of  the  island  is  an  extensive  plain, 
watered  by  a  multitude  of  rivulets,  with  an  undulating  chain  of  hills  near  its 
central  part 

The  island,  when  seen  from  the  N.N.E.  at  a  distance  of  60  miles,  shows  as 
three  very  conspicuous  mountains — Pico  do  San  Thom6,  the  summit  of  which 
is  almost  hidden  by  clouds :  the  Cao  Grande,  with  its  needle-shaped  peak ; 
and  Maria  Fernandez,  the  top  of  which  is  in  the  form  of  a  sugar-loaf.  It  is  80 
miles  S.W.  J  W.  from  the  Ilha  do  Principe,  and  this  is  also  the  general 
direction  of  the  island  itself.  It  possesses  one  of  the  most  fertile  soils  that 
can  be  imagined,  but  labour  is  wanting  for  its  cultivation.  Its  chief  products 
for  exportation  are  coffee  and  cocoa.  The  same  description  of  fresh  provisions 
and  refreshments  may  be  got  here  as  at  Ilha  do  Principe.  In  1874  some  small 
bullocks  were  obtained.  The  chief  town  is  San  Thome,  in  the  Bay  of  Anna  de 
Chaves,  on  the  N.E.  part  of  the  island,  the  name  of  the  bay  being  frequently 
confused  with  that  of  the  city.  This  bay,  and  that  of  Santa  Catharina  in  the 
S.W.  part,  are  the  only  good  anchorages  for  vessels  of  any  burthen. 

The  following  view  of  St.  Thomas's  Island,  8  or  9  miles  distant,  was  taken 
by  Captain  Sir  George  Young,  and  is  presumed  to  be  correct.  The  summit  of 
the  peak  is  generally  covered  with  a  cloud  that  appears  like  smoke. 


S,  hy  8,  8.B.  \  8. 

^  Ponta  do  Figo,  theN.W.  point  of  the  island,  is  high,  peaked,  and  difly.  At 
IJ  mile  E.  by  S.  J  S.  of  it  is  Ponta  Carregada^  low  at  its  extremity,  and  sur- 
nu>unted  by  a  conical  hillock,  called  Morro  Carregado,  There  are  rocks  extend- 
ing off  these  points,  some  of  which  cover  at  high  water.  Ponta  d'Agoa  Atnho 
is  li  mile  E.  by  S.  from  the  former  point.  (On  the  Portuguese  chart  the 
point  is  called  Monro  Peixe,  while  that  so  called  by  M.  Kerhallet  is  without 
any  name.)  The  shore  between  them  is  broken,  and  consists  of  black  rocks. 
From  this  last  point  the  coast  trends  S.E.  by  E.  H  mile,  to  Ponta  do  Peixe 
(or  Ponta  do  Femao  Dias),  a  rocky  projecting  cape,  on  which  stands  the  Morro 
do  Peixe  and  the  ruined  chapel  of  San  Francisco,  It  is  a  good  mark  for  the 
anchorage  of  Das  Cabras,  or  Man-of-War  Koad. 

Ilheo  das  Cabras  is  in  lat.  O""  24'  10"  N.,  long.  6""  4V  ZV  B.,  at  H  mile 
K.  }  S.  from  Ponta  do  Peixe,  and  situated  on  a  bank  which  extends  2  miles  off 
the  ceast.  It  consists  of  two  hummocks  on  low  land,  and  may  be  seen  at  16 
or  18  miles  off.  Man-of-War  Road,  or  the  anchorage  of  Das  Cabras^  lies  be- 
tween Ponta  d'Agoa  Ambo,  to  the  West,  and  Ponta  do  Peixe,  to  the  East.  It 
is  easily  taken,  and  the  northern  coast  of  San  Thom6  is  very  pleasant  in  appear- 
ance, as  is  also  the  eastern  side.  A  rich  verdure  oovers  the  hills,  and  groups 
of  fine  trees  are  scattered  over  the  plains. 

S.  A.O.  4v 
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Han-of-War  Boad*  on  the  K.E.  side  of  the  idland^  iM  «  fine  «^  lor  ohO 

Teasels,  but  large  ehips  are  obliged  to  lie  out  in  the  open  road«  in  from  10  b 
18  fathoms,  where  there  is  good  ground  and  smooth  water  ;  though  it  is  (W 
geroua  lying  there  in  the  seaaon  of  the  toruadoeSy  as  they  preTail  from  the  K2, 
directly  upon  the  shore. 

It  appears,  from  the  Journal  of  Sir  George  Young*  that  being  at  Bad^^, 
and  obsen-ing  in  the  eTening  a  tornado  eoming  on,  thejr  ran  np  as  £u  ai 
Whydah,  and  thence  upon  a  streteh  to  St*  Thomases.  The  island  iras  made  i& 
eight  days,  but  four  or  fire  days  more  elapsed  in  getting  round  to  the  bay. 

The  marks  for  anchoring  in  10  ^thorns,  sandy  bottom,  in  Sfan-of~War  Hoi 
are,  Ilheo  das  Cabras,  or  Goat  Isle,  making  like  a  saddle*  bearing  S.E.  i  S.; 
San  Franeisco,  or  Misericordia  Chapel,  seated  on  a  hiU,  on  with  a  black  rodL 
upon  the  shore,  and  bearing  S*  by  W. ;  the  white  mansion  house  upon  the 
shore,  called  Femandilla  House,  8.W.  J  W.  From  tht  latter,  the  waterinf- 
place  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  eastward.  From  the  above  anchors^ 
a  remarkable  hill  will  bear  8.W.  by  W. ;  it  is  crowned  with  a  cltunp  of  tr«i» 
and  resembles  a  helmet  or  casque,  and  hence  is  called  0  Capacete. 

The  marks  for  the  best  anchorage  for  a  large  vessel  in  Man -of- War 
are,  the  middle  of  Bha  das  Cabras,  S.E.  \  E.,  tlie  ruined  chapel  of  San 
cisco  S.  }  E.,  and  Fei-nandillo  Farmhouse  S.W*  by]^S.  f  8. — LUui,  McFarlam^ 
H.M.S,  Boadicea,  188K 

The  watering  is  yery  easy  here,  from  a  fine,  small,  rapid  rirer,  called  the 
Rio  do  Ouro,  that  Tents  itself  into  the  sea,  and  which  is  a  great  deal  belter 
than  the  river  at  the  town,  where  the  women  are  for  erer  washing  with  nasty, 
stinking  palm-oil  soap.  Plenty  of  wood  is  also  to  be  obtained  here.  It  ii 
better  to  land,  for  watering,  a  little  to  the  West  of  the  river,  as  there  is  a  litroQg 
surf  on  its  bar. 

Man-of-Wor  Koad  is  a  preferable  anchorage  to  that  of  Anna  de  ChaTes, 
ticularly  in  the  tornado  season ;  as  the  winds,  which  blow  directlj  into 
latter  bay,  lead  clear  out  to  sea  from  the  former. 

The  water,  also,  is  not  only  much  better  in  the  former,  but  is  more 
obtained.     Beef  and  othei*  refreshments,  except  what  may  be  brought  on 
by  the  canoes,  must  however  be  sent  for  to  Anna  de  Chaves,  the  market 
bei-e  being  well  and  reasonably  supplied  with  tropical  fruits,  vegetables, 
fish,  poultry,  pigs,  goats,  and  sometimes  cattle. 

Close  to  the  landing-place  at  Man-of-War  Road  is  the  large  stone  mansion 
belonging  to  the  extensive  estate  of  Femandilla  j  and  at  three-quartos  oi  a 
mile  S.E.  by  E.  of  it,  on  the  summit  of  an  eminence  of  no  great  eleratioii,  U 
the  ruined  brick  church  of  San  Francisco,  before  mentioned* 

Pont  a  de  Diogo  Nunes,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  M.  Kerhallet,  Pia*  de  Va9€om* 
cellos^  is  2  miles  S.E,  by  S.  from  Ponta  do  Peixe ;  it  is  low,  and  not  easily^ 
made  out  when  bearing  West ;  to  the  northward  of  it  a  small  river,  HiS^ifu 
de  Diogo  Nunee^  enters  the  sea.  To  the  southward  of  the  point  is  a  smalt 
bay,  called  Pray  a  Lagarto^  or  Bahia  de  VasconcelloB^  from  the  name  of  |he 
navigator  said  to  have  discovered  the  island  \  its  shore  ia  sandy,  bat  it  can 
only  be  used  by  email  vessels.  A  small  river,  the  Mio  de  Melo^  enters  its 
southern  comer* 

AKH  A  BB  CHA7ES  BAY,— This,  which  ia  frequentij^   but  citqi 
called  the  Bay  of  Santa  Anna,  lies  between  Ponta  dt  Anna  de   Cha 
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which  is  a  ruined  fort,  and  that  of  San  Sebastian,  which  bear  from  each  other 
S.E.  by  S.  i  S.  and  N.W.  by  N.  J  N.,  IJ  mile  apart.  Both  these  points  are 
rocky,  and  that  of  San  Sebastian  is  very  low.  To  the  West  of  the  points  a 
fine  beach  of  white  sand,  perfectly  regular,  surrounds  the  bay,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  stands  the  chief  town  of  the  island,  called  the  Cidad$  de  Sao  Thomii 
and  not  Santa  Anna,  as  it  is  erroneously  called.  The  bay  is  perfectly  free 
from  all  danger,  and  although  it  is  open  to  East  and  N.E.  winds,  it  offers  (but 
only  to  small  vessels)  a  safe  and  commodious  anchorage.  It  is  said  to  be 
gradually  filling  up.  Those  which  draw  above  16  ft.  cannot  enter  sufficiently 
within  the  points  to  be  quite  sheltered,  and  are,  consequently,  forced  to  remain 
outside.     The  bottom,  nevertheless,  is  excellent  throughout. 

A  bank,  commencing  at  Punta  d' Agoa  Ambo,  extends  off  the.  N.E.  part  of 
the  island,  the  limits  of  which  are  nearly  marked  by  Ilha  das  Cabras,  as  the 
edge  of  it,  in  3  fathoms,  is  half  a  mile  East  and  North  of  it.  From  the  eastern 
point  its  edge  trends  about  S.  i  W.,  so  that  it  meets  the  shore  at  Pta.  Sao 
Sebastiao,  the  South  point  of  the  bay.  It  is  called  the  Bank  of  Santa  Anna, 
and  on  it  the  depth  varies  from  2  to  3  fathoms,  sand  and  shells.  This  is  not 
the  only  bank  which  requires  caution  by  large  ships  coming  from  the  North 
to  Anna  de  Chaves,  or  from  the  South  to  Man-of-War  Boad.  There  are  two 
others,  extending  about  2  miles  North  and  South ;  one  of  considerable  extent, 
called  the  Bank  de  Chaven,  with  3^  fiithoms  on  it,  and  does  not  show,  may  be 
passed  to  the  southward  by  keeping  Fort  San  Jos6  bearing  West.  The  other 
bank,  northward  of  it,  is  called  Bank  do  Pescador,  and  is  very  small.  It  ii 
separated  by  a  narrow  channel  of  5  fathoms  from  the  former  one,  and  has  a 
depth  of  3i  fathoms  on  it.  Large  ships  must  pass  to  the  South  of  these  to 
come  to  the  Bay  of  Anna  de  Chaves  ;  but  as  the  anchorage  for  them  is  expos^ 
and  during  the  tornadoes  the  strength  of  the  ground  tackle  is  the  only  safety] 
that  of  Man-of-War  Road  is  preferable.  Captain  Kerhallet  says  that  he  an* 
chored  in  a  corvette  drawing  13}  ft.  water,  with  Fort  San  Selmstiao  bearing 
S.W.  }  8.,  and  Fort  San  Jos6  N.W.  by  W.  f  W.,  in  6  fathoms,  sandy  bottom, 
at  1 J  mile  from  the  city. 

The  City  of  San  Thome',  the  capital  of  the  island,  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Anna  de  Chaves ;  it  extends  in  the  form  of  an  arc  for  1^  mile  along  the 
shore,  and  is  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  Its  appearance  is  pleasing  and  picturesque; 
the  streets  are  wide  and  well  laid  out.  The  town  includes  about  900  houses, 
built  of  wood,  and  roofed  with  tiles,  for  the  most  part.  Some  of  them  are  large* 
but  nearly  all  have  a  wretched  appearance. 

There  are  several  churches  built  of  stone  ;  among  others,  the  cathedral  (A 
S6)  la  Concci9ao  and  La  Misericordia ;  there  is  also  the  civil  prison,  the  town 
hall  (Casa  de  Camara) ;  and  the  custom-house,  a  large  building  on  the  edge  of 
the  Rio  de  Agoa  Qrande  to  the  West  of  the  city.  In  front  of  the  custom-house 
they  have  commenced  a  quay,  which  remains  unfinished  for  want  of  ftmds. 
Outside  the  city,  on  a  hill,  is  the  chapel  of  the  Madre  de  Dies.  In  the  town 
are  shops,  very  poor  in  appearance,  but  well  kept,  where  furniture,  eatables, 
wine,  &c.,  are  sold,  imported  by  European  vessels,  and  chiefly  by  Americans. 
A  market  is  held  every  day  in  the  town,  where  provisions  of  most  kinds  are  to 
be  got  Bullocks  may  be  also  got  by  applying  to  the  merchants.  Horses, 
donkeys,  and  excellent  mules  are  also  to  be  procured.  To  the  South  of  the 
city  is  a  large  marth,  which  becomes  a  lake  during  the  rainy  season.    Two 
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mother  nselu  prodact,  acid  iii  muctli  reoucst 
geaomlijr  psr^iied  to  proBote  the  lif^ltk  of 
B«»  jMBi,  plialaiBS,  aweel  poCaloes,  eabbngea^ 
,  pii»wi»  nnae,  pcp^cn^  wmd  mdeed  nearl  j  all  the  TegetaUe  oscik 
L  ia  WcMtem  Africftt  «^  recidOy  birtered  fior  old  and  worn  out  ^pTWtrd 
in  prcilSerai.cc  to  either  moiiey  or  fptiits ;  and  this  mode  of  psjment  equally 
•ppli««  to  the  lilft&dt  of  Prmce's  and  Anno  Bom,  the  BttiTei  of  wliicli  are 
alwnyi  decirotta  of  receiving  such  habHimentB  in  exchange  for  their  jirodnoc^ 
which  Ut  perhapi,  more  in  concurrence  trith  their  taste  and  Tanltj  Ibr  dr^M, 
Beef,  pork,  juutton,  goat«,  poiiltiy,  turtle,  and  fish,  majr  be  found,  more  or  leas] 
in  the  market,  the  price  of  the  former  being  regulated  hf  the  quantitjr  reqtured 


•  Otptaifi  FUhhonrne,  R.K,,  on  Arriving  At  Anna  de  ChATOt  CDec«mberp  1841),  foiled  n 
to  U  ^efj  «hcd,  M  if  mmg  up.  "  Wood  and  waier  were  very  icarce.  W«  foiled  in  oh- 
tAining  flock,  of  whioh«  lh«y  antd,  there  wm  plenty,  but  to  b«  had  only  by  sending  into  th« 
country*  Th»  ifxtr«m©  wreichednim  of  the  town  offered  too  mtich  ooiifirmAiion  of  thi*.  ro 
induce  UJ  to  itop  ftnd  make  Ihe  cxperioaent  Some  remaini  etiU  appear  of  the  »hon-liT«d 
•talth  an.l  qm^ttiouablo  proepmty  dining  the  palmy  dayi  of  Iridnapping.  Although  the 
•oil  !■  90  rlrh,  we  eoold  obtain  but  a  few  iijis*^rable  vegetablea,  that  w«tw  not  worth  oarryW 
fittgfir  ond  etifff^t  were  exported  to  a  tokgrabU  extent  fonncrl  v ,  but  the  planter  has  eminmL^ 
to  <k%  Ura«a*,"  •  •*** 
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by  the  vessel ;  it,  however,  cannot  be  procured  at  the  same  moderate  rate 
demanded  in  other  parts  of  the  Bight.* 

8ao  Sebattiao  Pointi  the  South  limit  of  the  bay,  and  on  which  stands  the 
fort,  or  Fortaleza  de  Sao  Sebusiiao,  is  in  lat.  O*'  20'  30"  N.,  long.  6**  42'  38"  E. 
At  1  mile  S.  ^  W.  from  the  fort  St.  Sebastiao  is  the  ruined  Fort  de  Sao  Jero- 
nimo^  on  a  small  richly  wooded  eminence.  A  large  watercourse  enters  the 
sea  at  three-quarters  of  a  mile  S.S.W.  of  this.  Ponta  do  Frayao  is  of  moderate 
height,  and  projects  two-thirds  of  a  mile  beyond  the  line  of  coast.  Beyond 
this  the  land  rises  rapidly,  and  at  1  mile  from  the  point  is  a  conical  hill,  which 
is  3^  miles  S.  by  W.  ^  W.  of  Fort  Sao  Sebastiao,  the  coast  between  being 
fringed  with  rocks.  The  coast  S.W.  by  S.  of  this  is  much  broken  up,  and 
within  the  space  of  3^  miles  forms  two  bays,  or  rather  one  larger  bay  sepa- 
rated into  two  by  a  rocky  point.  This  indentation  is  called  by  the  French 
Manuel  the  Bay  of  Mecia  Alves,  a  name  applied  by  the  Portuguese  to  a  smaller 
bay  to  the  South  of  it.  These  two  ba3rs  in  question  being  named  Praya  do 
Almaxartm  and  Enseada  de  Santa  Anna.  These  two  bays  are  roclqr ;  those 
in  the  northern  bay  cover  and  uncover.  In  the  centre  of  the  southern  one  the 
chapel  of  Santa  Anna  is  seen. 

Fonta  doe  Anyolaree;\  4  miles  S.W.  by  S.  of  Ponta  do  Prayao,  is  of  medium 
height,  and  terminates  in  cliffs  toward  the  South.  On  its  extremity  a  single 
palm  tree,  and  some  s^>arate  clumps  of  trees,  will  be  seen.  The  Ilheo  de 
Santa  Anna  (or  Foetilion'e  Cap),  in  lat.  0**  14'  10''  N.,  long.  6**  44'  V  E.,  is  a 
mile  off  the  preceding  point  to  E.  by  N.  It  has  a  rocky  base,  moderately 
high,  and  covered  with  bushes  on  its  sunmiit,  and  may  be  seen  16  miles  off. 
There  is  a  passage  inside  it,  but  it  would  be  imprudent  to  use  it.  Off  this 
part  of  the  coast  the  bank  of  soundings  extends  about  3  miles. 

The  Bay  of  Mecia  Alvee^  to  the  South  of  Ponta  dos  Angolares,  is  oalled  by 
the  same  name  as  that  point  by  M.  Kerhallet,  but  by  J.  J.  Lopes  de  lima  is 
termed  as  above.  It  is  a  small  sandy  cove  of  four-fifths  of  a  mile  in  extent. 
Its  beach  is  intersected  by  three  streams,  of  which  those  to  the  North  and 
South  are  important  watercourses.  There  are  some  houses  near  it,  but  it  has 
no  shelter. 

At  5  miles  S.W.  by  W.  i  W.  of  Ponta  dos  Angolares  is  a  rock  called  Pedra 
Furada  (or  pierced  rock),  which  lies  near  the  shore ;  and  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  beyond  this  is  the  Pico  Mocondom,  close  to  the  shore.  It  is  the  termina- 
tion of  the  chain,  which  is  connected  with  the  central  group  of  mountains, 
and  hence  turns  to  the  W.S.W.  To  the  North  of  it  the  Ayoa  Izo,  a  small 
stream,  reaches  the  sea ;  and,  to  the  South  of  it,  is  a  small  indentation  called 
Angra  Toldo, 

Ponta  de  Santa  Maria,  called  by  J.  J.  Lopes  de  Lima,  Ponta  dos  Morcegoe 
(Bat  Point),  is  9  miles  S.W.  by  W.  of  Ponta  dos  Angolares,  and  consists  of 
cliffs,  surmoimted  by  a  conical  hill.  To  the  West  of  it  is  the  mouth  of  a  small 
river.  Ponta  Fernando  Diaz,  or  Ponta  Ayoa,  is  3^  miles  W.  by  S.  ^  S.  of 
Fonta  Santa  Maria ;  and  1^  mile  W.  ^  N.  of  this  is  Ponta  Ayuili,  which  is 


•  Dr.  W.  F.  DanieU,  "Medical  Topography,"  &o.,  pp.  178,  174. 

t  Thia  if  the  name  given  by  the  inhabitants  to  the  parith  or  Frogiiesia  of  Santa  Gnu, 
which  is  on  the  northern  slope  of  the  Fioo  de  Haria  Feniandes.  The  village  of  StDta 
(;ruz  standi  on  the  luminlt  oft  mountaio.-  Jf  Kerkelkt, 
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«» ia  At  mm^  of  Ike  gra^  vUA  %  4»f  ii  as*  JMHnnw,  \mdL  By  s%^ 
fvqairiaf  gmt  eastiott,  at  It  it  tctj  ilffp-tow  It  rtnilit  to^  nor  tibe  «%t 
rfffcgbaAor^mpdtagi-  Hie  pMMgt  betvecn  Ocb  ui  tKe  eowt  ^taziH  ja 
lifdl  from  tt  to  SO  fadMOH. 

fMEli  ift  BilM,  t&e  Sottik  poinft  oC  Ibe  klttd*  nd  li  oule  W.  lij  a  (  8- 
ftm  Poeta  PtaMa(l^  ii  m  kt  crr  45*  R,  bng.  r  3r  42* £.  It  m  poist^ 
roely,  tod  mrmam^bA  hf  a  imill  eotti^^  peak 

ILEA  DAI  BOLAI  ii  tbe  Ittgett  of  tlioae  Rurotiiidiag  Siw>  TlKim^ 
1|  mile  X.E*  aod  S.W^  end  oiiie-teadki  of  «  oufe  X.W.  ead  ft.£.  It  ia 
eoTcred  miK  krge  tr«ea«  aaoiig  wlucli  are  aooie  coeoa-imtB,  aad  baa  ci  fv 
Hortli  part  a  amall  conical  lull.  Aa  aem  from  a  ^fiiluice,  it  abcyws  aa  two 
lafeta.  Hie  talaiid  ia  retnarkabl j  placed,  aa  tbe  Equator  crotBea  tta  Nori}i  eod. 
Tlia  ontj  landing  ia  on  tlie  Korth  lide,  in  a  TaQeji  near  which  are  twro  sprinn 
which  are  connected  with  the  aea  in  eome  waj,  aa  thej  ebb  and  flow  with  the 
dde.  The  iiland  ia«  or  waa,  inhahtted  hj  a  single  indiridual ;  and 
figi,  and  goatJ^  maj  be  got,  A  iraat  number  of  tmtle  dorea  (ro/oa)  Hts  m 
woodii  and  gire  name  to  the  iaUad.  The  channel  between  it  and  the  eoaat  ia 
1  mile  broad,  and  aalb,  with  from  7  to  10  &thoms. 

Tlere  U  good  anchorage  in  this  channel  to  the  N.W.  of  the  IThco  dai 
Bolaa,  in  h^  to  4^  fothoma,  with  the  summit  bearing  S.E.  at  two-tliirda  erf  a 
Biila  duitance ;  and  here  ia  ahelter  againat  the  S.E.  winds  during  the  tor* 
nado«i.  In  any  case,  ahonld  the  veaael  dnTe,  ahe  can  get  out  to  aea ;  bnt  the 
anchorage  ia  not  good  for  South  and  S.W.  windap  which  generally  i>**fc^  n 
heary  awcU.f 


•  It  may  he  sgain  obeerred  that  these  namea,  w  giTen  by  H,  Kcrhallot,  do  aoa  aeeard 
with  thoea  npjiUed  by  J.  J,  Lopet  de  Lima,  bat  they  are  botli  giren  hura* 

t  Oipuin  Fjthbotinie  layi,  '^The  anchoragie  bttwecdi  lHw  dM  Rola«  and  8t  ThomAa,  in 
$  fiithoma,  ythmt  we  itopped  after  leaTing  Anna  de  QuTei,  11  well  sheltered  and  oon* 
Tefii^fit  ibr  wooding;  but  water  oaa  alone  be  got  from  Ule  St.  Thomaa  opposite,  and  iber^ 
ia  any  qtwntity,  and  ? ary  good.    W«  obt«iat4  a  tmaU  supply  of  pigi,  poultry,  turtle,  and 
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The  £ay  of  Santa  Catharina^  which  lies  to  the  northward  of  Ponta  da 
Bales,  and  is  a  curve  2  piles  in  extent,  is  named  from  the  village.  There  is 
no  fresh  water  in  the  bay.  The  North  point  of  it  is  called  by  M.  Kerhallet 
Santa  Catharina ;  by  Sen.  de  Lima,  Ponta  do  Homem  da  Capa^  and  consists  of 
high  cli£b.  At  a  mile  to  the  West  (/rtie)  of  it,  according  to  the  latter 
authority,  is  a  reef  called  Balia  do  Flaimengo.  Ilheo  iiaoaco  (Monkey 
Island),  a  high  rock  close  to  the  shore,  is  2\  miles  northward,  and  lies  in  a 
line  with  the  two  peaks  of  Cao  Grande  and  Gao  Pequeno.  There  are  two 
other  peaks  above  the  cli£b,  called  Pico  de  Praya  Langa^  and  Pico  da  Preta, 
Near  the  island  are  some  fishermen's  huts.  The  bay  to  the  southward  of  it 
is  called  Pray  a  Orande  do  Calaboyo^  and  that  to  the  northward  Praya  da  Preta, 
or  Praya  Langa. 

Ponta  Gabado,  3^  miles  N.N.W.  of  Macaco  Island,  with  Pillar  Point  mid- 
way between,  is  formed  of  clifis,  and  is  remarkable  for  three  rocky  islets, 
equally  high,  near  it.  The  southern  and  largest  is  called  Ilheo  de  S,  Miyuel; 
that  to  the  S.£.  is  Ilheo  Gabado  ;  and  the  North  is  Ilheo  Formoso;  the  two 
largest  are  covered  with  bushes.  The  Morro  de  Souza,  a  small  hill  standing 
above  the  sea,  is  3^  miles  N.  |^  £.  of  Ilheo  Formoso,  and  recognisable  also  by 
a  small  low,  rocky  island,  Ilheo  de  Joanna  de  Souza^  close  to  the  coast.  A 
reef  is  marked  on  the  Portuguese  charts  as  extending  southward  tcom  the 
point.  Ilheo  Venangelo  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile  beyond  the  last  island,  and 
is  high  and  wedge-shaped. 

Ponta  Fnrada,  formed  of  low  perpendicular  cliffs,  pierced  by  the  sea,  is  the 
West  point  of  the  island,  in  lat.  0""  13'  60"  N.,  long.  6''  25'  49"  £.  Ponta 
Alemao  is  2  miles  beyond  this  to  the  N.E.,  and  is  the  South  limit  of  a  shallow 
bay  called  Enseada  de  Santa  Catharina^  the  North  limit  of  which  is  Ponta 
Diogo  Vae,  3  miles  beyond,  and  fringed  with  rocks.  The  coast  here  rises 
rapidly  towards  the  Pico  de  Sao  Thomi  and  the  central  chain  of  the  island. 
From  the  last  named  point  to  Ponta  Figo,  the  N. W.  point  of  S.  Thom6,  the 
distance  is  8|  miles  E.  by  N.  ^  N. ;  the  only  projection  noticeable  is  the 
Ponta  dae  Nevee^  the  West  point  of  Conchas  Bay^  and  with  a  small  village 
and  chapel  on  it. 

The  whole  of  the  West  coast  has  been  but  little  examined  or  frequented, 
and  ought  to  be  avoided,  especially  during  calms.  The  coast  is  mostly  com- 
posed of  cliffs,  in  places  fringed  with  rocks.     It  has  very  few  inhabitants. 

fitb,  every  day.  Ths  officers  sneceeded  is  ikootiiig  a  ooatidersble  mimber  of  wood  pigsoas 
and  doTct,  which  prored  a  grateful  addition  to  tlie  iiek  men's  bom. 

**The  bay  oppoeite,  in  St  Thomaa'i,  is  fSar  from  being  a  desirable  anchorage ,  wm  a 
feteamer,  without  coal,  will  find  a  difficulty  in  coming  ont  at  times :  green  wood  giving  a 
very  insufficient  quantity  of  steam  to  make  head  against  the  cxoib  sea  which  genendlj 
prevails  hare" 
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AWSO  BOX. 

AHKO  BOH,  or  Anno  Bona,  la  a  beautiful  Kttle  Island,  in  lat.  l"*  25'  3., 
long.  5**  36'  E.,  100  miles  S.W,  J  W.  from  St.  Thomas  Wand.  It  is  inhabited 
wbollj  by  blacks,  who  formerly  considered  themselves  subjects  of  Portugal, 
but  the  island  is  now  claimed  as  a  possession  of  Spain.  The  island  is  of  a 
conical  form  j  and  around  the  base  of  the  mountains,  next  the  sea,  is  a 
narrow  margin,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  which  is  covered  with 
groves  of  cocoa-nut  and  plaintain  :  the  cone  itself  is  beautifully  wooded  to  the 
summit  The  natiyes  appear  simple  and  inofiensive,  and  obtain  their  sub- 
sistence chiefly  from  the  sea.  The  town  is  prettily  situated  on  the  margin  of 
an  open  bay  on  the  N.E.  side,  in  a  grore  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  and  may  con* 
tain  400  or  500  inhabitants. 

The  island  is  4  J  miles  long  North  and  South ;  its  greatest  breadth  is  1} 
mile,  and  its  least  breadth  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  It  Ls  not  irregular  in  its 
figure  but  resembles  Fernando  Po  in  this  respect.  It  is,  in  realit5%  ^^*  ^ 
mountain,  which  rises  abruptly  from  the  shore  into  three  chief  summits^  the 
highest  of  which  to  the  North,  called  the  Peak  Do  Fogo,  is  3,250  ft.  high.  It 
is  a  truncated  pyramid,  the  top  being  a  narrow  ledge,  not  more  that  35  ft, 
long,  aad  wooded  four-fifths  of  its  height.  At  its  foot,  to  the  W.N,W.,  £»  a 
imally  shallow  lake  of  freah  water,  nearly  2  miles  in  circumference.  At  two- 
[  thirds  of  the  length  of  the  island  from  the  North  rises  the  Peak  Do  C&niro^ 
and  a  little  to  the  South  of  it  that  of  Doi  SulcadoM  (furrows),  so  called  from 
it»  appearance. 


Ann9  Itom,  JT^S,  W.  3S  miki^  u  »tm  ^  Captain  Jami§  ITalhct  IfontmtA 


The  island  was  probably  first  discovered  by  Joao  de  Santarem  and  Pero  de 
Escobar,  on  January  1,  1471,  and  was  named  Anno  Bom,  or  Good  Year 
il$iand,  from  being  first  descried  on  a  New  Year's  Day.  Its  central  land  is 
so  high,  that  it  may  seen,  in  clear  weather,  at  the  distance  of  30  to  35  miles ; 
and  its  shores  may  be  approached  with  safety,  in  any  direction,  so  near  as  a 
mile.  Its  base,  where  it  emerges  from  the  sea,  is  about  30  miles  in  circum- 
ference ;  from  which  the  land  rises,  in  yaried  and  picturesque  forma  to  a 
considerable  elevation  in  the  central  parts  of  the  island,  nearly  the  whole  of 
which  is  covered  with  orange  and  lime  trees ;  and  on  the  summit  of  the 
sugar-loaf  mountain  there  is  a  pond  of  fresh  water*  The  anchoring  place  is 
on  the  N.E.  side  of  the  island,  where  there  is  a  town  near  to  the  shore, 
defended  by  a  small  intrenehment  of  stones ;  abreast  of  which,  and  about  half 
or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  beach,  there  is  from  10  to  15  fathoms  of 
water,  good  sandy  holding  ground^  very  smooth  riding,  and  a  convenient 
kndiJig-place.     On  the  S.E.  side  of  the  island  there  is  good  fresh  water. 
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trkich  runs  down  the  mountain  through  a  vall^  of  orange  trees;  but  the 
watering  is  rendered  somewhat  difficult  bj  stones  and  breakers. 

The  wind  about  the  island  blows  with  a  moderate  force,  and  little  yariation» 
from  the  South  and  S.W.  quarter,  throughout  the  jear ;  so  that,  as  ships  lie 
there  under  shelter  of  the  land,  they  ride  at  anchor  exceedingly  easy  and  safe, 
and  the  navigator  has  little  or  no  danger  to  apprehend  from  wind  and 
weather,  excepting  about  the  months  of  March  and  September,. when  tor* 
nadoes,  or  strong  gusts  of  wind  from  the  eastward,  prevail  at  times  oyer  the 
general  sea  breeze,  and  blow  direct  into  the  anchorage  ;  but,  fortunately,  the 
previous  gloominess  of  the  horizon  to  the  eastward,  and  the  heavy  thunder 
and  lightning  by  which  they  are  preceded,  always  give  timely  notice  to  those 
who  have  not  the  ground  tackling  requisite  for  riding  them  out,  to  get  under 
sail,  and  withstand  their  fury  in  Uie  offing. 

In  point  of  salubrity  to  European  visitants,  this  island  could  soaredy  fail  of 
proving  superior  to  any  of  our  settlements  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and 
it  is  much  better  suited  to  the  constitution  of  Europeans  than  the  dimate  of 
any  other  African  island,  situated  within  the  tropics,  and  at  a  shorter  distaaee 
from  the  continent.  It  is  situated  far  out  of  the  reach  of  those  pestilential 
vapours  and  excessively  heavy  dews  and  rains  which  are  so  prevalent,  and  so 
fatal  to  Europeans,  on  the  coast  of  the  continent ;  and  it  does  not  contain 
any  marshy  land,  nor  stagnant  water,  within  its  shores. 

The  island  produces  plenty  of  wood,  suitable  for  firing,  and  is  wdl  supplied 
with  pure  fresh  water,  which  flows  into  the  sea  at  a  short  distance  to  the  S.E. 
of  the  anchorage ;  and  ships  may  soon  procure  a  supply,  either  by  means  of 
their  own  boats  and  people,  or  by  employing  the  canoes  of  the  natives. 
It  also  produces  plenty  of  refreshments,  and  very  chei^,  but  they  cannot 
always  be  depended  on.  There  are  cows,  sheep,  goats,  fowls,  and  maay  hogs ; 
together  with  sugar-canes,  plantains,  bananas,  pineapples,  ooooa-nuts,  pome- 
granates, oranges,  limes,  tamarinds,  yams,  and  cassada.  But  oranges  are  the 
fruit  with  which  the  island  mostly  abounds ;  the  quantity  of  them  is  more- 
dible,  and  they  may  be  obtained  all  the  year  round ;  tiiey  are  fbll  of  jvdce^ 
and  of  an  exquisite  flavour.  A  little  cotton  likewise  grows  on  the  island, 
which  is  sent  to  Portugal.  By  properly  encouraging  the  natives,  Ihey  might 
doubtless  be  very  soon  brought  to  supply  any  quantity  of  those  and  other 
refreshments  that  ships  might  need ;  and  should  anything  else  be  required, 
such  as  bullocks,  rice,  Indian  com,  calavancies,  and  3rams,  or  even  ships 
timber  and  lumber,  the  island  ootdd  be  readily  and  abundantly  stocked  from 
the  neighbouring  continent. 

There  are  about  2,500  inhabitants  on  the  island,  who  are  a  mixture  of  Por- 
tuguese and  African  negroes ;  the  latter  people  are  said  to  be  deecendanti 
of  a  cargo  of  negro  slaves,  who  were  shipwrecked  there  on  their  passage  to 
Brasil.  They  are,  on  the  whole,  a  stout,  hardy,  active,  and  half  civiliaed 
people,  capable  of  becoming,  under  a  liberal  establishment,  industrious, 
useful,  and  orderly  subjects.  Even  in  their  present  state  of  degradation  and 
wretchedness,  they  may  be  found  extremely  useful  to  sh^  touching  here ; 
for  besides  fetching  them  wood  and  water,  should  any  ship  be  in  distress, 
through  sickness  or  mortality  of  her  crew,  assistance  fh>m  these  people  may 
be  o>)tained  on  very  reasonable  terms;  and  many  of  them  are  not  only 
S.  A.O.  4  X 
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Between  San  Antonio  and  Passage  Points,  the  shore  is  fringed  by  a  shallow 
bank,  extending  in  some  places  2  cables  off.  The  best  anchorage,  which 
must  be  approached  with  caution,  is  to  the  N.E.  of  the  town,  from  half  to 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  off  shore,  in  10  to  15  fathoms,  sand,  which  forms  a 
good  holding  ground ;  from  this  position  Turtle  Island  bears  S.£.  i  S.,  and 
Do  Fogo  Peak,  S.W.  by  S.  i  S.  There  is  also  anchorage  in  6  or  8  fathoms 
with  Turtle  Island  E.  i  S„  and  Passage  Rock  S.S.E.  This  position  is  near 
the  watering-place,  whence  excellent  water  may  be  obtained,  but  only  by  lead- 
ing a  long  hose  from  a  force  pump  through  the  surf  to  the  boat.  The  an- 
chorage off  Anno  Bom  is  not  good,  as  the  bottom  is  generally  rocky,  and  a 
heavy  swell  occasionally  sets  in.  It  is  high  water,  on  full  and  change,  at 
8^  46"  ;  springs  rise  6  feet 

Fonta  Pedn'nha,  a  rocky  cliff,  is  half  a  mile  S.£.  by  S.  ^  S.  of  Pyramid 
Rock ;  and  at  one-third  of  a  mile  S.  by  E.  from  it  is  Punta  (TAgoa,  near 
which  is  a  rivulet  of  very  difficult  access.  At  4  cables  S.S.E.  of  Punta  d'Agoa 
is  Passage  Point,  rising  almost  perpendicularly  to  a  mount  with  needle-shaped 
rocks  on  its  rocky  face.  At  4^  cables  N.E.  by  E.  of  Passage  Point  is  a  small, 
low,  flat  rock,  called  Passags  Rock,  the  channel  between  this  and  the  shore, 
and  Turtle  Island,  3  cables  to  the  N.E.,  haying  6  and  7  fathoms  water. 
Turtle  Island,  or  Ilheo  da  Tartaruga,  of  very  singular  form,  is  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  extent,  and  lies  near  the  edge  of  soundings,  in  lat  1^  2Z'  18*  S., 
long.  6*^  38'  10"  E. 

From  Passage  Point  the  coast  trends  in  a  moderately  straight  line,  2^  miles 
S.  by  W.  i  W.  to  Ponta  Martinho,  with  a  Tillage  and  a  rocky  point  between. 
Thence  to  South  Point,  the  shore  trends  about  a  mile  S.W.  hy  S.,  with  the 
Tillage  of  San  Juan  in  the  northern  of  two  small  bays,  and  that  of  San  Pedro 
aboTC  the  point.  Lagos  Point,  nearly  a  mile  W.  by  N.  of  South  Point,  has  a 
reef  of  rocks  extending  2  or  3  cables  off  it.  All  the  West  coast  of  Anno  Bom, 
from  Lagos  Point  to  Point  Esteves,  4  miles  to  N.  ^  W.,  is  safe  and  steep-to, 
but  affords  no  shelter  to  shipping. 

About  4  cables  8.E.  by  S.  i  S.  from  South  Point,  is  Adams  IsUt,  small 
and  rocky,  presenting  two  heads  when  Tiewed  from  the  East  or  West  About 
S.W.  by  S.,  between  1  and  H  °^c  distant  from  Logos  Point,  are  three  small 
islets  or  rocks  named  Santorem,  Escobar,  and  Fernando  Po^  after  the  three 
navigators  who  discovered  the  islands  in  the  Bight  of  Biafra ;  these  rocks  are 
Tisible  from  a  distance  of  18  miles.  The  locality  has  not  yet  been  sounded 
over,  but  it  is  presumed  that,  like  the  coasts  of  the  isle,  these  rocks  are  steep-to. 
The  Currents  around  Anno  Bom  are  Tery  variable ;  ncTcrtheless,  the  island 
seems  to  lie  in  the  Equatorial  Current,  which,  to  the  West  of  the  island,  runs 
to  W.N.W.  with  Tarying  rate.  In  April  and  June  it  runs  from  15  to  24 
miles  in  the  twenty-four  hours.  To  the  South  of  the  island  they  sometimes 
run  to  W.N.W. ;  at  others.  North  and  N.N.W.,  and  even  N.N.E.  To  the 
FAst  of  the  island  they  are  often  running  to  North,  N.N.E.,  and  even  N.E. 
Hence  it  may  be  said  that,  during  calms,  the  anchorages  of  this  island  ar« 
difficult  to  make.  To  the  North  and  West  of  Anno  Bom  the  Equatorial  Cur* 
rent  is  almost  constant 
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t^jM^,r^  ax/2  tv".  Crj  ^eamxA  :  *±*  frrsuer.  vi^n  tke  mcL  5§  fn  tLe  weaxA  of  tke 
pU/".*. :  *M  Ut%T,  "»a«i  h  3i"  »i  its  srr^t^t  iirtaz.:«  fr:c  iLe  £(pKtar.  Xortk 
//r  .'•rr-*.f..  BTit  tLk  raie  ai  no^  ♦.-  -.^  -titfi-icT^d  izuclizs.fjz  m  the  ports  ii*»r 
t^r«  fy;  .AVir,  what  nukj  l«  <»l.e«i  th*  'irj  Koscr.  i«  iz^z  in  which  the  rmim  are 
r,fA  h^ATw  f/r  contif&isa],  md  tbit  :i.  viich  jc^i  are  r^bj-ect  to  storms  «^  tor- 
roA/^n  /.M  iti  tnUirmuh  tA  fine  w<»th^. 

Ah^^^it  Kah^n/la  atui  yisilm^  lat.  -5*  5-y  S.^  the  raiiL*  are  rery  heaTj  from 
th«  ^yi^iririing  '^f  I>«ceinber  until  the  middle  of  Jansarj.  To  the  aoothward 
r/f  H/^  H.  th«  flkODtk«  of  Jnxtmrj  a&d  Febrnarr  are  Tery  fine,  but  nppnijuU 
hiH  and  mJtrj. 

Th«  irioniha  ^/f  March  and  April  are  the  moat  ushealthj.  Thia  ia  owing  to 
tha  n^ialatiofu  from  the  earth  after  the  heaTy  rains,  which  the  li^it  §«• 
bracxea  are  oat  mdlieieni  to  diipeL 
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From  May  to  September  are  the  most  pleasant  and  healthy  months;  the  sky 
at  this  time  is  generally  overcast  or  cloudy ;  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August,  a  thick  fog  (called  the  "  smokes  ")  prevails ;  it  is  not  caused  by  ex- 
halations, and  is  neither  imwholesome  nor  unpleasant.  Tornadoes  occur  in 
September  and  October ;  they  gradually  blow  from  S.E.,  and  are  not  nearly 
so  violent  as  those  to  the  northward  of  the  Equator,  nor  are  they  usuaUy 
accompanied  with  heavy  rains. 

Winds, — From  Cape  Voltas  to  Cape  Negro  the  wind  blows  constantly  from 
South,  a  double-reefed  topsail  breeze.  From  Cape  Negro  to  Salinas  it  con- 
tinues to  blow  up  the  coast  from  S.S.W. ;  it  becomes  more  moderate  as  you 
get  to  the  northward,  and  when  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Mary  it  frequently 
blows  from  S.W.  and  W.S.W. 

Between  Salinas  and  the  River  Congo  the  prevailing  winds  are  S.W. 
throughout  the  year.  The  sea  breeze  generally  sets  in  about  1  p.m.  from 
W.S.W. ;  it  gradually  veers  to  the  southward,  and  continues  to  blow  from 
S.S.W.  or  South  during  the  greater  part  of  the  night,  and  becomes  very  light 
or  calm  before  daylight  When  within  10  or  15  miles  of  the  shore,  the  Ismd 
breeze  will  reach  you,  and  continue  some  time,  from  sunrise  until  8  or  9  a.m. ; 
but  if  30  or  40  miles  off  shore,  you  will  generally  have  a  calm  from  simrise 
until  noon.  The  sea  breeze  occasionally  sets  in  from  W.N.W.  and  N.W. ; 
and  this  happens  more  frequently  in  the  months  of  October,  November,  and 
December.  During  the  "  smokes  "  (in  June,  July,  and  August),  the  winds 
are  very  light,  and  blow  from  South  and  S.S.E.  during  the  whole  twenty-four 
hours. 

At  the  distance  of  80  or  100  miles  off  shore,  the  S.W.  winds  become  more 
regular ;  they  gradually  veer  roimd  to  the  southward  and  eastward,  and  im- 
perceptibly imite  with  the  S.E.  trade.  A  line  drawn  from  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn,  in  long.  5®  E.,  to  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  in  lat.  5®  S.,  may  be 
considered  as  the  eastern  limit  of  the  S.E.  trade. 

From  the  Biver  Congo  to  Cape  Lopei  the  land  and  sea  breezes  are  not  so 
regular.  From  October  to  April  the  winds  here  are  always  constantly  from 
S.S.W.  and  S.W. ;  and  heavy  squalls  from  S.W.  and  West  occur  in  December 
and  January.  From  May  to  September  the  land  and  sea  breezes  are  more 
regular ;  the  latter  at  this  time  often  set  in  from  W.N.W.,  and  blow  during 
the  night  from  S.W.  and  S.S.W. ;  and  then  the  land  breeze  is  only  felt  close 
to  shore. 

Currents. — A  current  is  almost  constantly  running  up  the  coast  of  Africa 
from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the  River  Congo,  at  the  average  rate  of  1  mile 
per  hour.  It  is  here  met  by  the  impetuous  stream  of  that  river,  which  runs 
with  undeviating  regularity  to  the  N.W.  and  N.N.W.  at  the  rate  of  fit)m 
2  to  4  miles  in  the  hour,  until  it  unites  with  the  Equatorial  Current  2**  or  3** 
South  of  the  Equator.  The  stream  of  the  Congo  is  felt  at  the  distance  of  300 
miles  from  its  entrance,  and  may  be  known  by  the  clayey  appearance  of  its 
waters,  which  are  of  a  yellowish  olive  green  colour.  From  May  to  October 
the  current  occasionally  runs  to  the  southward,  cloie  to  th$  shorSf  and  continues 
to  do  so  for  forty-eight  hours. 

Hollers  or  CaUma, — A  day  or  two  after  the  new  moon,  in  the  months  from 
May  to  September,  a  very  heavy  swell  sometimes  sets  in  along  the  whole  coMt 
frQin  8^  to  15*^  S. ;  this  occurs  more  frequently  during  the  imokes.    It  renders 
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After  thiB  the  nayigation  of  the  Loango  Coast  is  found  not  to  be  dangerous, 
and  it  is  very  easy  when  sailing  from  Sbuth  to  North ;  only,  in  making  the 
ba3rs  on  this  coast,  you  should  always  keep  clear  of  the  S.W.  headlands  of 
these  bays,  which  are  almost  all  skirted  by  banks  of  black  rocks,  although  the 
points  themselves  appear  to  be  of  sand,  which  is  probably  only  a  coyering  on 
the  surface. 

On  the  whole  of  the  coast  we  have  been  describing,  except  in  the  bays 
where  landing  is  very  easy,  communication  with  the  land  is  very  difficult,  and 
frequently  very  dangerous  and  impracticable  for  small  boats,  on  account  of 
the  heavy  surf  which  breaks  upon  the  beach.  It  is  therefore  very  useful  to 
have  here,  as  well  as  North  of  the  Equator,  some  canoes  or  boats  on  purpose 
to  clear  these  breakers,  manned  by  blacks  accustomed  to  manage  them. 

On  the  coast  of  Loango,  as  we  have  said,  the  alternations  of  the  land  and  sea 
breezes  are  not  very  regular,  except  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  July, 
August,  and  September.  In  the  other  months  the  prevalent  breeze  from 
West  to  South  varies  very  little  from  this  direction. 

In  the  season  of  the  rollera,  and  especially  at  the  period  of  the  syzigies,  you 
should  avoid  anchoring  in  shoal  water,  or  if  you  do,  be  prepared  to  get  away 
from  the  land  at  the  first  indication  of  danger.  The  rollers  announce  them- 
selves by  considerable  surf;  the  sea  breaks  on  the  headlands  of  the  bays 
before  you  perceive  any  swell  inside  ;  and  from  the  mast-head  there  may  be 
seen  large  waves  out  at  sea  occasioned  by  them,  which  look  like  ridgee  on  the 
surface  of  the  water. 


II.— COAST  FROM  CAPE  LOPEZ  TO  THE  RIVER  CONGO. 

CAPE  LOPEZ,  or  Lopo  Oongalyei,  the  point  of  which  is  given  as  in  lat. 
(f  36'  S.,  long.  8^  43'  £.,  has  been  described  in  the  preceding  section.  Be- 
tween this  point  and  what  is  called  by  Owen  the  outlet  of  the  Biver  Mexioi^ 
21  miles  to  the  southward,  the  coast  is  altogether  clean,  and  you  may  sail 
along  it,  without  fear,  in  7,  6,  and  5  fathoms  water.  The  anchoring-plaoe,  off 
the  entrance  of  the  river,  is  in  5,  4,  and  3  fathoms ;  but  you  have  to  avoid  a 
reef,  which  stretches  from  the  South  point  half-way  over  the  channd.  The 
river  does  not  appear  fit  for  ships.  From  the  River  Mexias  to  that  of  Femand 
Vaz  the  course  and  distance  are  S.  ^  E.,  22  miles. 

The  EIYEE  FERHAHD  VAZ,  in  ito  lower  course,  forms  the  southern 
portion  of  the  delta  of  the  great  River  Ogobai,  previously  mentioned,  and 
nms  parallel  with  the  coast  for  at  least  35  miles.  Until  the  publication  of 
M.  P.  B.  Du  Chaillu's  interesting  travels,  it  was  but  little  known  to  the  rest 
of  the  world.  But  the  exploits  of  that  intrepid  traveller,  and  also  his  having 
discovered  here  and  first  made  known  to  science  the  habits  and  true  character 
of  the  gorilla^  the  nearest  approach  to  man  in  the  animal  creation,  have 
invested  this  locality  with  a  far  greater  interest  than  its  commercial  impor- 
tance would  g^ve  it.* 

•  M.  Paul  B.  Do  ChaiUii  had  remded  with  hia  father  for  tevtral  ymn  on  the  Gahooo, 
and  in  this  region,  and  on  his  retom  to  America  and  Europe  pabliahed  a  most  interesting 
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Tht  pari  of  Oe  Atnammmiml^ 

«f  jiflij^  dbfiiid  onlf  •  lev  fan  above  the 
ifvavii  fW  &Mi^  «f»iSe4  fcm  wl  Acre  %f 
MpibiI  oalf  «t  irtcnsib  «f  a  irv  malei  bf  a  iImIo  cT  ] 

mmtnt^  ftr  t^  **  fiMtoqr  **  tibit  tkcj  are  aln|« 
aiAiiriAiift*    IV  aModi  of  tke  mer  itKif  is  TCfj < 

■nr  HasHBT  josracT  n  laaa  nconttsaaia  vtmW  uw  tbub  vaua  aaorx  Miipf^ 
WW  na  ov«  ans  bt  laa  ■onB  as  ■HhcsoaiiK  buih  aaTCftBc  sa  tMe  sv  i 
1W  Imt*  iMrnvfCTf  aesMad  sow  fa  kaita  Atffcrf,  iir  we  paaiei  by  ^ 

AJlkaa^  I  had  hem  abMSl  ad^  liar  ycaga    jeaia  io  Ml  of  ercsti 
— -CHBa  aao  uraaiiiBa  n^iiat  aaaa^ca  aa  taa  aoeac  oi  w^ 
Thanoatli  af  Iha  imr  liad  altarad  ao  ani^  dtal  I  ■carcdj  knew-  xt« 

Taa  l0Bi^«  aa90jr«  faad*cofCica  ^p^  waieo  lonaflnj'  projcctca.  3  tjmI^^^  fiioai 
ioollicni  point  of  t]ie  nrei^s  anovitli,  lukd  duappeved,  aod  the  aea.  kad  va 
ap  Iba  nad  aa  andi  oa  ilia  aortWni  «de  that  tlia  v^lage  of  IQS- Jf_  ^y 
aUcC  Hiaapla,  had  gmn  aie  ao  ncii  troahia  in  i«Bar  timra.  hmd  ha 
■d  the  people  had  ifaacrvad.  Maitf  fitlle  Uaate  liad 
I  or  warned  airaf ,  aad  I  ao  loafar  aaw  thnae  ftocka  ckf  wem  1 
wUeh  lormerljr  frequented  the  loeaHtj.  Paddtiag  ap  the  atieat  ire  eaa 
mj  afim  ■etileauot,  which  I  had  eaDed  Wariu^gtom;  h  waa  dcaeated  aa 
raiaa;  a  few  looie  haaibooe  aad  fotthif  polea  wkne  ttmaimeA  to  dhow 
where  tt  flood, 

Io  18#S  Lieat.  Carpentier,  of  the  French  Marine,  in  iheAr^hm^  rutcitJ 
iaeended  the  itream^  making  a  tlight  w^Lrrey  of  it,  bat,  ai  haa  hrim  bi 
remarked  thu  can  be  of  Utile  permanent  aerrioe.  The  fbUownig  extract  1 
hii  report  will  toffiee  : — 

Tbe  coeat  u  entirel j  (armed  of  mangrorety  and  ia  ao  unifoina   that 
impoiiibte  to  perceire  anj  indication  of  the  entrance  from  the  olfii^. 
witbin  a  mile,  and  in  depths  of  leas  than  4  Ikthoms,  the  northern  entranot^l 
lat  1*^  15'  S.»  may  be  made  out.     The  North  point  is  a  moderately^  ^tieli  mmi- 
bank  and  may  be  doubled  to  the  touthward  at  600  yards  in  a  deptii  of  13  ft, 
the  leaat  water  found  by  Lieut.  Carpentier  in  January,  1862.     Wben  afareMt 
of  the  breaker!  on  the  South  pobt,  on  which  are  tome  lofty  tieea  with  whin 


n  a 


acoouDl  of  th«  coantry,  and  MpeeuUy  of  the  OonUa,  the  gigAatie  ape  of  wkidi  *tm*4 
cotbmg  but  Yft|pie  report  lud  reached  the  mmm  of  Europe.  Thk  wo^,  **  iJ^^plofiQci^ 
and  Advenioiee  ia  EqautoHal  Africa,  LoodoOf  1861/*  excited  some  cootroreaiy  in  tbt 
wdnktific  world,  aa  ta  well  known.  Thia  led  the  brave  traveller  to  T«ntur«  agaia  talo  tht 
aame  field.  The  exp^ilion  woa  acddentally  brought  to  an  abmpt  tenniaiAticni,  and  Iki 
roittlta  are  embodied  ia  hii  second  work,  **  A  Journey  to  Aehango  Land,**  1867,  Thli  hii 
fully  etiabliahed  the  fame  and  credit  of  the  author.  In  addition  to  theee  worka,  thai  ^ 
11  r.  W*  Winwoodo  R«ade,  entitled  **  SaTngo  AMca/'  will  be  read  with  great  iotervst 
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trunks,  bear  round  to  the  South,  keeping  on  the  East  shore,  and  the  depth 
will  increase  immediately.  As  soon  as  the  South  breakers  bear  West,  you 
can  keep  the  middle  of  the  stream  safely.  With  care,  it  may  be  followed  for 
about  51  miles  to  the  southward,  when  a  second  entrance  will  be  reached. 
This  has  but  6  ft.  at  low  water,  and  here  the  riyer  itself  is  barred  with  only 
that  depth  in  the  passage,  so  that  any  vessel  of  greater  draught  will  have  to 
await  the  rising  tide. 

From  this  second  bar  to  the  entrance  of  the  lagoon,  in  which  stands  Lawlin 
Island,  the  channel  keeps  on  the  West  side,  but  as  soon  as  the  lagoon  is  opened 
pass  over  to  the  eastern  side,  and  steer  so  as  to  pass  close  to  and  between  two 
small  grassy  islets ;  thence  make  for  a  bluff  point  of  trees,  which  stands  just  to 
the  North  of  the  northernmost  factory,  that  of  Mr.  Walker,  after  passing  which 
the  New  York  Factory,  the  barracoon  of  Mr.  Lawlin  will  be  seen.  The  banks 
are  here  very  steep- to. 

The  river  here  expands  into  a  large  lake,  and  above  this  again  contracts, 
and  is  limited  by  wooded  hills,  and  changes  its  name  to  Betnho,  meaning  the 
river. 

From  its  flowing  through  the  country  of  the  Comma,  or,  as  M.  du  Chaillu 
terms  them,  the  Commi  tribes,  this  southern  portion  of  the  stream  has  been 
called  in  the  charts  the  Camma  Kiver,  but  it  is  the  same  as  the  Femand  Vaz. 

The  bar  is  infested  with  sharks,  and  generally  has  a  heavy  surf  on  it. 
Vessels  should  anchor  abreast  of  the  factories  soutiiward  of  the  river,  in  not 
less  than  7  fathoms.  The  trade  here  consists  in  ivory,  ebony,  gum-mastic, 
and  india-rubber,  there  being  five  French  factories  on  the  river. 

Sailing  southward  from  the  mouth  of  the  Femand  Vaz,  the  "  islands  "  of 
trees  on  the  sandy  shore  become  larger,  and  unite  to  form  a  considerable  forest 
towards  Santa  Catherina,  where,  between  the  river  and  the  sea,  is  the  inhos- 
pitable jungle  which  forms  the  principal  home  of  the  gorilla  hunted  by  Du 
Chaillu.  At  10  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  Femand  Vaz,  is  Duke  Town^ 
consisting  of  a  few  large  huts  on  the  shores  of  a  bay. 

Camma  Bay. — At  the  distance  of  about  25  miles  S.  by  £.  i  £.  tram  the 
River  Femand  Vaz  is  Point  Metoutou,  the  North  point  of  a  slight  indentation 
or  bay,  called  Camma  Bay.  It  is  11  miles  northward  of  Point  Santa  Catha* 
rina,  the  South  point  of  the  same  bay.  Point  Metoutou  is  wooded,  and  projects 
very  slightly  beyond  the  coast  line.  At  2  miles  North  of  it  is  seen  the  little 
River  Paradia  ;  and  between  this  river  and  the  point,  but  situated  rather  in- 
land, is  a  clump  of  trees  higher  than  those  surrounding  them.  In  Camma 
Bay  the  trees  grow  to  the  water's  edge.  There  are  several  villages  to  be  seen ; 
and  about  2  miles  North  of  Camma  Kiver  is  the  village  of  Kinimina,  with  an 
English  factory ;  but  the  trade,  consisting  of  ebony,  ivory,  and  bees-wax,  is 
very  limited.  The  anchorage  off  the  River  Camma  is  nearly  3  miles  off,  in  6^ 
fathoms,  but  it  is  better  to  keep  outside  the  depth  of  7  fathoms.  The  natives 
call  all  the  rivers,  between  Femand  Vaz  and  Sett6,  Camma. 

Point  Santa  Catharina,  when  approached  from  the  North,  appears  as  a 
clump  of  lofty  trees,  which  look  as  if  they  were  separated  from  the  mainland, 
and  give  the  appearance  of  an  island ;  in  coming  towards  it  firom  the  South, 
the  shore  looks  craggy.  Around  the  point  there  is  a  reef  of  rooks  and  sand, 
extending  3  miles  towards  the  North,  where  there  is  6  fiUhoms  water. 
8.  A.O.  4  T 
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COJkSt  OF  AFRICA, 


fwm  g^fttlr,  the  belt  of  trecf  c^ 


Wmi^  m  tbm  mmA  «f  As  Upbt  8eoL     It  w  lerw  betwen  Iboi 

I  coffered  nfe> 

■re  werm^' 

bMd,  wba  m  M  fciboiM,  or  fron  «lio«l  U  or  SO  ttHa  oiT^Mve. 

Xb«  IIYIE  URTt  tilt  Mrtbcm  liiMiiiij  of  «be  Ida^dnm  of  Li^ 
ii  m  Ibe  ifiiiiB,  vii^  o  dcpck  of  3  biboBO  it  ito  eti— lie.  The  paiiElo  li  tk 
■MMiAofiiofeabMlli  ailo  ofut. Md m lev  Mi  eo^ered  mth  taU  tm^ 
•0  licU  lo  iiB  bo^bs«  wbidk  nsteo  il  wty  iittnit  fo  disii^iii^  tbe  nr^ 
Ibe  tovm  of  &<«tf  m  haatL  M  aiko  Mhoi,  ob  tbo  figbt  bsak  of  die  riw: 
It  ii  Ibo  Oifitil  of  tbe  tontorr  of  tbe  K»e  mum,  tiM  ialnbitaiito  of  wbkl 
faiMriy  «Eaed»  a  ttwokhi  ihiitraaioriib  Ibo  fMofMie  la  nd  wood  wi 

Ibe  filiMcii  rlMMifl  of  tibe  8ect6  it  oolf  tvo^badi  of  o  mile  ja  widllL.  It 
10  femed  bj  m  wooded  bonk  on  tbe  Nortb»  and  oo  litm  So«tb  bj  m  ooad-bosik, 
wblcKai^i>traiebii«««itmidteiboatattaooloogtbe  8cmth  oido  of  tbe 
imr«  ooBlinn  loood  ^e  oootben  poiot  it  m  diort  dioteice,  a&d  esMxiM 
itaelf  up  tbe  nrer.  Tbo  ooono  of  tiw  eboBool  ti  Terj  netrijr  N3. ;  nc^  xfii 
■otttb  tbe  rirer  tepondoo  iolD  two  ttmoot,  tbo  one  nnntaig  to  the  Narlli«  tbi 
otber.  wbkb  »  tbe  |miicyi  oaow  towardi  tiie  £b»i ;  H  it  oo  tlie  latter  tbil 
tiko  town  of  Sotift  k  Htittted.  It  io  toid  dial  tbit  mm  deepens  after  pairfi^ 
tbo  bar.  wbieb  it  toaietiaMa  piaelteabk  fa  boatt.  Tbcre  to  a  amall  eoaial 
wooded  hili  at  Ibe  point  wbere  tbe  riTcr  diTideo,  wbieb  mtf  also  serro  to  d^ 
tingoitb  it.  The  Bifer  SetMi  nm%  m  tbe  OKMuitaiiia  of  Oiaylfrfu^  mm^  ||  jg 
■aid  to  be  264)  miks  km^. 

Fiooi  tbe  Biver  Setld  tbe  coiirt  it  low  and  woody  for  15  mQeo  ;  aitd  tbea 
begins  tbe  ebaia  of  Stnio  Eipirito  Hillt,  wbieb  are  tbe  beat  marks  Ibr  recor* 
niadng  tbe  Biyer  8ett&  and  Point  Fediaa,  wbieb  bitter  is  9  aiilet  toutbward  of 
the^e  hills. 

The  Sanio  Etpirito  HilU  ctand  back  tome  mileo  in  tbe  interior,  and  Ihroi 
two  remarksble  patches  of  table  land,  corered  with  trees,  flat  at  tbe  top,  aad 
separated  by  a  valley,  at  tbe  bottom  of  which  there  appears  to  be  a  rtrer 
ruoniog,  lliey  axe  beaotiftilly  ornamented  with  trees,  and  a  rista  in  tbe 
middle,  Pimentel  describes  Uiem  as  two  bigb  moontaiitt,  flat  at  tbe  top, 
which,  lowering  fegularly  cm  each  side,  imite  equally  witb  tbe  groond.  Chi 
the  Soutb  tide  of  tbese  bil]s>  some  spots,  apparently  gnuty,  are  aoea,  wbiob, 
when  you  come  near  tbe  coast,  in  1 1  or  10  £itboms,  appear  qnite  banw.  Toa 
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ought  not  to  come  to  an  anchor,  nor  go  nearer  the  shore  than  9  or  8  fathoms, 
the  bottom  being  full  of  sharp  stones.  So  long  as  you  find  good  ground,  you 
may  approach  the  land  ;  but  so  soon  as  it  becomes  rocky,  stand  to  seaward. 
There  is  great  fishing  on  all  this  coast,  chiefly  for  pargos  or  rocket  fish. 

To  the  southward  of  the  Santo  Espirito  Hills  there  may  be  seen,  when  near 
the  shore,  in  soundings  of  10  or  11  fathoms,  some  of  those  spacious  clearances, 
of  which  we  have  already  spoken,  and  which  give  to  the  country  the  appear- 
ance of  being  cultiyated. 

Upon  this  coast,  in  general,  the  winds,  during  the  fine  weather,  are  firom 
the  S.W.  These  set  in  after  noon,  with  land  breeses  from  the  N.E.  early  in 
the  morning ;  but  during  the  rains  and  winter  months  the  winds  are  from  the 
southward,  with  little  or  no  land  breeze.  In  the  yicinity  of  the  land  the 
current  runs  with  rapidity,  and  the  coast  therefore  should  be  approached  with 
due  caution. 

The  shore  is  indented  in  many  places  between  the  Sett^  and  Point  Pedras 
by  several  streams. 

Point  Pedras  is  low,  woody,  and  very  difficult  to  make  out,  when  seen 
from  the  West.  It  is  more  distinct  from  the  South  side,  and  projects  about 
a  mile  beyond  the  line  of  coast.  It  forms  the  right  bank  of  a  river,  the 
estuary  of  which,  7  miles  northward  of  the  point,  rons  from  S.W.  to  N.E., 
and  soon  after  turns  sharply  round  to  the  S.E.,  rounding  the  Santo  Espirito 
Hills  on  the  South.  Point  Pedras  is  prolonged  to  the  S.W.  by  a  bank  of  rocks 
and  sand,  about  2  miles  in  extent,  to  which  it  probably  owes  its  name.  The 
Portuguese  call  it  Cabo  Primeiro.  There  is  anchorage  off  an  English  factory 
about  a  mile  northward  of  the  point. 

From  Point  Pedras  to  Cape  Yumba,  or  Mayumba,  the  coast  runs  to  the 
S.E.  i  S.  for  45  miles.  Its  appearance  on  leaving  Point  Pedras  is  very  varied, 
showing  at  its  foot  a  narrow  sandy  beach,  covered  at  its  top  with  thick  man- 
groves.  This  sandy  beach  is  not  visible  6  miles  off.  A  lofty  range  of  hills, 
with  rounded  summits,  is  seen  some  distance  in  the  interior.  In  many  places 
the  coast  appears  in  three  ranges  or  levels.  In  the  parts  South  of  Point 
Pedras,  the  fiirst  level  is  formed  of  mangroves  rising  from  the  water's  edge ; 
the  second  of  tall  trees,  rather  more  inland ;  above  which,  the  third,  rise  the 
heights  before  spoken  of.  Here  and  there  some  bare  spaces,  covered  only  with 
dry  grass,  make  whitish  spots  amongst  the  verdure  of  the  second  range.  But 
on  nearing  Cape  Yumba,  the  aspect  of  the  coast  is  different ;  here  a  white 
sandy  beach  forms  the  shore.  From  Point  Pedras  the  coast  rises  gradually 
towards  Cape  Yumba,  and  the  hills  arc  close  to  the  shore.  The  bank  of  sound- 
ings also  increase  in  width.  At  7  or  8  miles  off  there  is  22  fathoms  of  water, 
with  a  bottom  of  muddy  sand.  In  36  fathoms  the  land  is  not  visible,  and  the 
colour  of  the  water  indicates  the  bank  of  soundings.  The  coast  is  clean  and 
steep-to,  and  may  be  approached  within  2  miles  without  danger,  in  7,  9,  and 
10  fiithoms. 

A  little  to  the  South  of  Point  Pedras,  among  the  trees  which  cover  the 
shore,  some  houses  or  barracoons  were  seen,  with  various  flags  hoisted.  A 
little  farther  there  are  some  more  houses,  with  red  and  white  striped  flags, 
which  are  also  places  for  trade. 

At  15  miles  from  Point  Pedras  there  are  two  white  spots  on  the  inner  range 
with  those  before  mentioned.    At  84  miles  from  Point  Pedras  the  country  in- 
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laid  qipcsn  luUy,  and  i]M!rcMmgmlfte%UM70ttiin»e^  Tkem 

Ulk  BSf  W  aeeii  25  or  ao  aflei  <Mt  «i  Ma.    Tlkelulkoiithe«lKwe«remmi^ 
whidi  k  Ibrned  &0m  aid  nni  iases.  ^»  ivrfiice  of  w^kk  kas  bceooie  lia^ 
hf  the  mltrfaate  efleete  of  Imt  and  raim     Between  Ihew  parallel  rangta  fliert 
aie  ialcea  md  naniiei^  aa  alao  between  tine  &at  imaga  ef  yili  and  tba  i 
'  plaeea.  At  about  30  nilea  North  d  C^e  Mafonlia  li  m  ^ 


Ottfm  Taaba*  ar  MaTumha. — la  coouag  from  tba  Kc■1l^  €kpe 
or  Yomba,  maj  be  laoog^iiaed  bj  thire  or  imr  mwlalaliag  ar  aaiMie  ahaped 

lulli^  tkittiog  the  shore,  aad  €&lUiig  abroptly  to  tiie  aea,  ta  the  -neary  point  ol 
tba  eape,  on  which  are  sonie  claitm  of  treea.  Thej  are  eaEed  tbe  H^ 
Land  of  Yumha.  At  5  milea  off  the  cape  there  u  13  fiithoma,  bottom  of  aaad 
aad  graveL 

At  the  foot  of  the  high  grotmd,  which  forms  the  cape,  there  is  a  rock  or 
amall  ialet  joined  to  the  land,  to  the  southward  of  which  ii  a  creek,  in  which 
jtm  may  land.  To  the  southward  of  Cape  Yumba  there  to  a  riv^er,  wkkli 
diridea  a  short  distance  from  its  mouthy  called  the  Yumha  Btrer^  wateriw 
the  Yomha  proyince  of  the  kingdom  of  Loango.  It  is  said  to  be  100  ■■■^f 
long. 

Cape  Tumba  is  the  North  point  of  Ynmba  Bay,  the  South  point  of  which  la 
called  Point  Matooti«     Its  foot  is  surrounded  by  a  rocky  bank,  extendiii^ 
the  S.W.  for  about  a  mile. 

Foijlt  Matooti,  which  the  Portuguese  call  Caha  Segumdo^  liea  10|  miles 
B.  by  E.  I  E.  of  Cape  Yumba.  To  the  East  of  this  point,  which  is  low  at  ita 
extremity,  there  is  a  hill  coTcred  with  trees,  at  the  foot  of  which  the 
Matambi^  runs  parallel  with  the  shore  for  seTeral  milee  towards  the 
Feint  Matooti  is  skirted  on  the  N.  W.  by  a  ledge  of  rocks,  above  and  under 
water,  for  about  2  cables,  and  at  6  cables  N.  by  W,  J  W,  from  the  point  is 
outermost  of  two  small  black  rocks,  surrounded  by  a  reef  3  cables  in  ext 
The  passage  between  is  deep,  but  should  not  be  used* 

YITMBA  BAY.* — Between  the  points,  lOJ  miles  apart,  Yumba  Bay 
scribes  a  tolerably  regular  curve,  with  a  fine  &andy  beach.  Some  hilU  line  its 
inner  part,  rising  from  the  inner  shore.  They  are  lofty,  especially  in  the  South, 
and  well  wooded. 

The  South  side  of  the  bay  is  formed  by  a  tongue  of  low  land,  which 
from  Point  Matooti,  and  runs  in  a  northerly  direction  for  about  2  miles,  ^e 
to  the  N.W,  for  a  similar  distance*     The  North  shore  of  the  bay  nma  about 
W.N.W.  to  Cape  Yumba. 

The  extremity  of  this  tongue  of  land,  or  peniusula,  forms  the  point  of  the 
left  bank  of  the  mouth  of  a  tolerably  large  rirer,  named  Zotiztdy,  which  emptjc 
itAclf  fit  the  bottom  of  the  Bay  of  Yumba,  through  a  very  narrow  passage;^ 
barred  by  reefs,  on  which  at  low  water  there  ig  not  more  than  8f  ft,   wrater. 
Ill  is  river,  which  is  very  shallow,  and  has  only  12  ft.  of  water  in   the  larg^  i 
basin  within  ita  mouth,  is  said  to  have  a  course  of  60  miles. 


*  Tumfm  \%  tho  name  of  that  pirt  of  the  kingdom  of  Laa^ago  in  which  tbs  b*y  ts  tituats^  J 
J/a*  YumU  fignifiei  King  of  Tumba.  Yutabu  Bay  ia  cidl^d  hj  ths  Fortugusoi  Ahm^  i 
Martinis. 
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Into  this  basin,  obBtructed  by  banks  and  islands,  the  mast  remarkable  of 
which  are  those  of  Mavalaha  to  the  North,  and  of  Great  and  Little  Yatumba  to 
the  South,  there  runs  in  its  North  part  the  River  Comby,  on  the  right  bank 
of  which  is  a  village  of  the  same  name;  and  in  its  South  part  the  River 
Matamhi,  which  runs  parallel  with  the  shore  to  the  South.  The  best  water 
is  obtainable  in  the  Rirer  Louzibj.  There  are  several  villages  on  the  coast, 
on  the  Yatumba  Islands,  and  on  the  peninsula  which  encloses  it  on  the  West 
side.  On  this  peninsula  are  seen  some  Portuguese  and  Brasilian  factories,  and 
a  large  village  near  to  Point  Matooti. 

The  Bay  of  Yumba  is  safe,  except  at  those  points  we  have  marked.  In 
coming  from  the  North  it  will  be  necessary  to  keep  at  least  2  miles  to  the 
S.  W.  of  Cape  Yumba ;  and  in  coming  from  the  South,  keep  3  miles  to  the 
North  of  Point  Matooti ;  but  when  once  roimd  the  points,  there  is  good  an. 
chorage  all  over  the  bay.  The  bottom  is  even,  and  shoals  gently  from  the 
line  of  the  two  points. 

At  about  6  cables  N.  by  W.  ^  W.  frx>m  Point  Matooti  there  is  a  small 
island,  called  George  Islets  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  bottom  of 
the  bay,  and  from  which  a  reef  of  rocks  extends  2i  cables  N.£.  by  £.  To 
the  West  and  North  of  the  bank,  and  close  to  it,  there  is  6  or  7  fisthoms ;  to 
the  East,  5  fathoms ;  and  the  depth  gradually  decreases  to  the  beach,  near  to 
which  there  is  3  fiithoms. 

The  best  anchorage,  because  the  quietest,  is  to  the  eastward  of  George 
Island  Reef,  in  6  fiithoms,  hard  mud,  with  the  islets  in  line  S.  W.  by  W. ;  or 
else  anchor  off  the  North  end  of  the  islets  in  8  fiithoms,  one-third  of  a  mile 
distant.  Ships  can  also  anchor  on  the  line  between  Cape  Yumba  and  Point 
Matooti,  in  soundings  varying  from  8  to  10  fathoms,  brown  sand.  It  is  high 
water,  on  full  and  change,  at  4^  35" ;  springs  rise  6  ft.  10  in. 

There  is  good  shelter  in  the  Bay  of  Yumba  from  S.S.E.  and  South  winds, 
but  not  so  good  from  the  S.  W.,  except  at  the  anchorage  to  the  East  of  the 
reef  and  islets  of  St.  George,  which  break  the  sea,  and  render  the  swell  which 
generally  prevails  in  the  bay  less  troublesome. 

Trade  is  carried  on  in  the  bay  in  ivory,  wax,  gum,  dye-woods,  and  formerly 
in  slaves.  Abimdance  of  fish  is  found  in  the  bay,  especially  shell-fish ;  these, 
with  yams,  forming  the  chief  food  of  the  inhabitants,  who  are  very  wretched. 
Stock  is  to  be  obtained,  but  only  in  small  quantities,  imless  two  or  three  days 
time  can  be  given  to  procure  it  firom  the  interior.  The  chief  town  is  on  the 
peninsula,  and  may  contain  1,000  people.  All  the  country  around  is  thickly 
wooded  and  low,  and  the  inhabitants  very  poor. 

An  officer  of  the  Barracouta,  before  quoted,  observes  that  Yumba  is  now 
in  a  wretched  state  of  poverty  and  dilapidation.  He  says  that  the  anchorage 
is  not  good,  as  a  heavy  swell  sets  in  when  the  wind  blows  on  shore,  and  there 
is  then  no  shelter  unless  by  lying  close  in  upon  the  southern  side  of  the  bay, 
which,  from  many  reasons,  is  not  advisable. 

The  Bay  of  Yumba  may  be  regarded  as  being  on  the  limits  of  the  great 
rains.  To  the  South  of  it  the  vegetation  is  not  so  vigorous ;  parched  lands 
begin  to  appear,  and  naked  hills,  with  their  summits  scorched  by  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  are  seen.  The  coast  indeed  presents  evident  marks  of  drought,  more 
or  less  intense ;  and  these  signs  become  more  and  more  distinct  on  advancing 
•outhwanL 
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however,  must  be  taken  to  avoid  ProtMtheus  Shoal,  the  northern  part  of 
which  is  about  6  miles  N.W.  by  N.  of  Kilongo  Point,  and  3  or  4  miles  off 
shore.  It  has  not  been  examined,  but  is  said  to  be  extensive,  with  only  6  ft. 
water  on  it  in  some  places,  and  steep-to.  In  this  locality  it  is  not  advisable  to 
approach  the  shore  in  less  than  9  fathoms. 

''Coming  from  the  southward,  pass  the  mouth  of  the  Chillongo  River 
(which  is  not  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  but  5  mOes  farther  in  a  N.N.E. 
direction),  and  the  light-coloured  hummock  at  the  baok;  then  steer  for  a 
dark  bluff  at  the  water's  edge  until  Chillongo  Point  is  in  one  with  an  easily- 
distinguished  point  4  miles  to  the  southward  of  it ;  being  now  well  inside  the 
reef,  haul  to  the  southward,  and  go  as  far  into  the  bottom  of  the  bay  as  de- 
sirable, 4  fathoms  being  a  good  anchoring  ground  a  long  way  in.  It  does  not 
break  inside  the  bay  during  heavy  calemmas  even,  as  the  reef  forms  a  natural 
breakwater."— C  Alexanderson,  Esq.,  RE.G.S.,  1880. 

From  the  Cove  of  Kilongo  to  the  River  Quiloo,  or  Killoo,  the  course  is 
S.E.  i  S.  23  miles.  ''  The  land  to  the  southward  of  the  cove,"  says  Pimentel, 
**  is  tolerably  even,  with  some  hillocks  and  lofty  trees  farther  in,  which  ter- 
minate at  a  pretty  high  mountain,  called  by  the  negroes  Salomba.  The  coast, 
for  the  space  of  12  miles,  appears  white  at  a  distance,  with  sandy  downs,  and 
has  some  palm  trees.  The  bottom,  along  shore,  is  sand  and  stone,  so  that  you 
ought  not  to  approach  the  land  nearer  than  9  fathoms ;  this  foul  ground  con- 
tinues as  far  as  the  River  Quiloo.  On  the  North  side  of  the  entrance  of  the 
river  are  two  small  wooded  eminences,  called,  by  some  navigators,  the  Paps, 
You  can  land  here  in  boats  only,  as  a  bank  of  stones  and  sand  exists,  on  which 
there  is  only  2  fathoms  of  water." 

Mullet  Bank  is  a  narrow  ridge  of  hard  sand  and  rock,  about  7  miles  in 
length,  and  4  miles  off  shore,  midway  between  Kilongo  Point  and  Killoo 
River.  Ihere  are  depths  of  9  and  10  fathoms  around  it.  The  shoalest  water 
found,  4^  fathoms,  is  on  its  southern  end. 

The  River  Killoo  appears  rather  a  large  stream.  It  runs  across  a  very  flat 
country,  towards  the  £.  by  N.,  for  27  miles  from  its  mouth.  At  this  point  it 
divides  into  two  branches,  the  one  running  to  the  N.E.,  the  other  8.E.  On 
the  latter  are  the  villages  of  Kibota  on  its  right  bank,  and  of  Bando  on  the 
left.  The  entrance  to  the  river  appears  to  be  barred  by  a  reef  of  sand  and 
rocks,  on  which  there  is  only  about  12  ft.  of  water.  It  is  not,  therefore,  prac- 
ticable except  for  boats.  It  is  probably  the  same  river  as  the  YunUto  River^ 
said  to  lie  5  miles  to  the  N.N.W. 

The  South  point  of  the  mouth  of  the  Eiver  Killoo  is  called  Kisanga.  It  is 
wooded  and  rather  elevated,  as  well  as  the  North  point,  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  North  point  of  the  Bay  of  Loango. 

LOANOO  BAY. — From  Point  Kisanga  the  coast,  with  a  sandy  beach,  runs 
southward,  curving  in  and  out,  for  about  4  miles ;  then  to  the  8.W.,  and  forms 
the  S.  W.  point  of  Loango  Bay,  called  Indian  Point.  From  Point  Kisanga  the 
coast  rises  again,  and  shows  a  range  of  hills  above  a  sandy  beach  covered  with 
a  bank  of  thick  trees. 

A  little  to  the  North  of  Loango  Bay,  two  distinct  ranges  of  hilla,  with  bare 
summits,  exhibiting  only  a  few  lines  of  verdure,  separated  by  a  short  interval 
from  each  other,  runs  towards  the  bay.  They  are  very  steep  on  the  shore 
side,  and  art  of  a  bright  red  colour ;  the  green  lines  separating  the  naked 
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f eaward,  keep  tLe  Wood  of  Looboo  bearing  S.  82®  £.,  and  steer  right  for  it 
with  this  bearing. 

The  bank  of  soundings  appears  to  extend  for  a  long  distance  off  on  the 
paraUel  of  Loango  Bay.  Thus,  5  miles  West  of  the  line  joining  the  two  points 
there  is  12  fathoms,  mud  ;  at  14  miles,  18  Mhoms ;  at  22  miles,  32  fathoms ; 
and  increasing  to  60  fathoms  at  50  miles  out. 

The  anchorage  most  convenient  for  entering  is  to  bring  Indian  Point  to 
bear  S.W.  by  S.  J  S.,  and  the  factory  on  the  shore  S.E.  by  S. ;  you  will  then 
be  in  4^  or  5  fathoms,  reddish  brown  mud;  the  usual  bottom  of  the  bay 
being  mud,  with  sand  and  shells,  or  sand  and  coral.  It  is  excellent  holding 
ground. 

It  is  prudent,  in  the  stormy  season,  which  begins  in  October,  to  anchor  at 
the  place  indicated;  for  the  squalls,  which  are  sometimes  very  violent, 
generally  come  from  the  East,  and  you  should  not  come  too  near  the  Indian 
Bar,  on  which  the  vessel  would  be  driven,  if  she  should  drag  the  anchors. 
There  is  otherwise  no  chance  of  this  if  the  anchors  are  good,  since  the  holding 
is  exceUent,  and  there  is  never  any  swell.  It  is  best  in  this  anchorage  to  moor 
North  and  South;  though  convenient  for  watering,  it  becomes  dangerous 
with  rollers ;  so  that  on  the  first  appearance  of  them  the  ship  must  be  got 
under  way,  or  be  towed  out  to  sea. 

We  have  said  that  good  water  may  be  got  from  the  brook  on  the  beach. 
But  if  you  remain  24  hours  in  the  bay,  you  will  be  able  to  get  from  the  inha* 
bitants  fowls,  pigs,  goats,  vegetables,  bananas,  and  gourds,  in  exchange  for 
merchandise  or  dollars,  the  coin  best  known  by  the  natives,  who  are  great 
thieves,  but  otherwise  inoffensive.  The  regular  trade  is  chiefly  in  ivory, 
which  is  very  abundant.     Fish  is  plentiful. 

llie  town  is  large,  with  broad  regular  streets,  which  are  kept  clean  and  in 
good  order,  and  planted  at  each  side  with  trees.  There  are  great  numbers  of 
huts  built  so  as  to  forms  squares ;  some  of  the  barracoous,  or  buildings,  are 
large,  as  if  designed  for  factories,  or  peradventure  to  afford  accommodation  to 
kIuvc  dealers.  The  palace  of  the  sovereign  is  not  one  of  any  great  importance, 
although  he  possesses  some  furniture  and  even  plate.* 

Captain  Owen  says,  that  Loango  Bay  affords  excellent  shelter  to  small 
vessels ;  and  even  for  large  ones  it  is  preferable  to  Kabcnda,  which  is  60  miles 
more  to  the  southward.  The  scenery  is  likewise  more  varied  and  interesting 
although  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  are,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
countr}',  not  visible  from  the  sea,  being  hidden  in  luxuriant  low  lands ;  a 
custom  which  doubtless  has  had  its  origin  from  the  system  of  kidnapping  so 
much  practised  by  the  Portuguese. 

The  natives  were  verj'  friendly.  Numerous  lagoons  exist  at  about  200  ft 
from  the  sea,  extending  parallel  with  the  shore,  and  communicating  with  the 
beach  in  various  places  by  drains  and  small  creeks. 

It  is  high  water,  on  full  and  change,  in  the  bay,  at  4^  30" ;  the  tide  rises 
6^  ft.     The  ebb  tide  runs  out  of  the  bay  very  fiwt,  especially  at  springs. 

Black  Point  Bay.— Indian  Point  is  the  North  point  of  another  bay,  ttill 

•  "  Six  Yean  of  a  TraTeUer*i  Life  in  Wsstern  AfUoa,"  by  Fr.  TraTUSOS  Valdw, 
London,  1861,  Vol  ii.,  p.  69. 
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Itadk  r«tel,  in  kl.  4*  49^  8^  ki«.  11*  45*  fS^K,  lis  9  i 
ia^n  BoiaL  A  teak;  vkkk  doc*  aot  bIwi js  l»eik,  Int 
wwm  l9  tile  M.  W.  of  Biiek  Foiat  fcr  ^booit  a  aak,  and  for  tvo-^bzrd*  of  a  ndt 
«o  dk^  Weit,  Theicibfe,  wliai  eoada^  m  to  aw^or,  a  wide  battk  of  S  ^Ss 
ami  be  gma  to  lltit  point  Tlii  bnk  k  ^erjateepto;  off  IfteNoat^pBt 
of  ft  there  k  froai  t  to  10  fahomt 

The  •ooBi&g*  ta  the  bajr  are  rerj  rt^dar^  aad  dittrintuli  gndaalljr,  froaa  ll 
firtlunai  oa  tlie  Itae  between  la^sa  aad  Bladt  BotalB,  to  die  atkore. 

FroBi  Slide  Poiat  te  eoMt  w^hln  tlie  li^  ticndi  itmad  to  tibe 
Ibr  aboai  a  aiQe^  iormxo^  a  lew,  eaadv,  aarrow  pf«"'«"^^      Tbia 
nnudag  pataUcl  vitb  tbe  ili<»e,  at  U»e  bottoo  of  tbe  baj,  fiscma,  ^acH  a  i 
of  iaaer  bay.  whb  a  narrow  eatnace^  betve^i  ibe  Bast  ooaot  of  tbe  Imj 
tbe  prooiiDait  extreaiilj  of  tbe  petiimmk      Him  tecoiid  bay  is  open  onlj  1 
tbe  K.E.,  aad  bad  a  d^  of  12  or  13  It  la  1S45 ;  ia  ia63  it  ^ 
filed  up.    Tbe  extremity  of  tbe  ppniawita  k  cftlkd  SamJf  Penal.     A  ] 
aad  a  rOk^e  are  «ttuated  at  tbe  bottom  of  tibk  tecoad  bay. 

Ia  itaodiiig  into  BUck  Poiat  Bay  from  seaward  there  will  be  m 
tbe  other  trees  wbkb  crowa  tbe  bilk,  the  clump  <^  boahee,  Looboo  Wood,  * 
wbscb  we  bare  spokea  before.       When  it  bean  N.E.  by  E^  tiien 
directly  for  it,  aad  so  avoid  tbe  bank  off  Bkck  Point.    Tbe  depth,  on 
Crack,  decreaten  gradually  from  18  to  4  or  5  fathoms,  where  tbe  anchor 
be  dropped,  if  thought  coorenieat.    Or,  as  the  depth  decreaeea  gradtialty, 
can  anchor  anywhere  in  tbe  bay.  according  to  the  Yeaael'a  draagbt  of 
One  of  the  best  aneboragea  k  on  tbe  line  of  Saady  Point,  near  the 
keeping  it  South,  and  Bkck  Point  W.SAV. ;  where  there  k  5  &tboai8 
thing  leas  than  a  mile  from  the  Eaat  shore  of  the  bay. 

But  beiag  so  near  the  ahore,  in  case  of  roDen  eettxag  in,  we  aunt  t^ 
the  remark  we  made  in  the  caae  of  the  anchorage  at  Loango.     l«aive  i 
ako  had  better  anchor  with  Black  Point  bearing  S.  W.  ^  S^  and  Indian  Potnft  i 
N.  ^  W.,  1  mik  frx>m  the  ahore.     There  k  a  troublesome  ground  awell, 
the  holding  k  good. 

When  making  for  the  bay  from  the  South,  aire  must  be  taken  not  to  i 
found  Bkck  Point  with  another  pokt  about  6  miles  to  the  aouthward,  whiobl 
very  much  resembles  it.     It  k  very  necessary,  therefore,  to  look  out  for  the 
Looboo  Wood,  to  dalermine  exactly  where  the  ship's  place  k.     The  second 
htadkad  k  caDed  J^aUe  Black  Point.     Looboo  Wood,  always  diifiouit   to  | 
recogniae,  cannot  be  seen  till  to  the  North  of  Fabc  Black  Point,  and  heaoe 
the  neoesifity  for  taking  it  as  the  mark.     After  running  to  the  N^,  as  far  as 
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where  False  Black  Point  can  be  clearly  distinguished,  the  ship's  head  can  be 
turned  to  the  S.S.E.  to  get  to  the  anchorage,  going  by  the  lead. 

The  landing  is  good  in  the  creek  in  the  North  of  the  bay,  and  fresh  water 
can  be  easily  got  there  at  a  spring ;  sometimes,  however,  it  is  not  plentiful. 
And  besides,  the  getting  the  water  on  board  is  a  labourious  work,  because 
you  cannot  get  near  the  watering-place  on  account  of  the  shallowness  of  the 
water  in  the  creek,  and  so  the  water  has  to  be  carried  in  small  casks.  About 
a  tun  an  hour  can  be  got  in  this  way. 

The  best  and  most  abundant  watering-place  is  2  miles  South  of  this  creek« 
It  is  a  small  lagoon  fed  by  a  spring  about  45  yards  from  the  beach,  very  near 
to  which  you  can  moor  with  a  grapnel,  if  the  swell  be  not  too  strong.  There 
is  a  pathway  to  it,  which,  however,  will  have  to  be  cleared  of  grass  and  brush- 
wood to  make  it  passable. 

The  position  of  the  lagoon  is  H  t^^  S.  60^  E.  of  the  anchorage  ground 
indicated  for  large  ships.  Captain  Mundy,  of  H.M.  frigate  Iris,  put  up  a 
beacon  to  mark  the  spot. 

Poultry  can  be  obtained  in  this  bay,  and  pigs,  goats,  vegetables,  and  some 
kinds  of  fruit  in  exchange  for  goods  or  dollars.  Fish  is  plentiful.  The  bay 
was  an  active  mart  for  the  slave  trade. 

LOUISA-LOAHOO  RIVKL— From  Black  Point  the  coast  runs  S.  by  E.  i  E. 
for  18  miles,  as  far  as  the  River  Louisa-Loango,  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
kingdom  of  Kacongo.  It  is  moderately  high,  wooded,  with  a  white  sandy 
beach,  and  some  prominent  undulations.  It  is  safe,  and  very  steep-to. 
Three  miles  out  there  is  7  and  9  fathoms,  soft  muddy  bottom.  The  low 
woody  country  terminates  at  the  Louisa-Loango  River.  Some  breakers  in- 
dicate the  North  point  of  the  mouth  of  this  river  which  is  of  considerable 
length,  and  is  said  to  lead  first  to  the  East,  and  then  to  the  S.E.  On  the  left 
bank,  40  miles  up,  is  the  town  of  IPSinga ;  and  68  miles  up  on  the  right 
bank  is  the  town  of  Kingheli.  We  have  no  information  of  interest  about  this 
river. 

Kacongo  Bay. — At  9  miles  S.  by  E.  is  the  River  Kacongo.  M.  Kerhallet 
gays  : — '*  The  two  rivers,  Louisa-Loango  and  Kacongo,  both  run  into  one  bay 
which  is  called,  we  know  not  why,  the  Bay  of  Kacongo,  and  which  we  wUl 
call  by  this  name  to  avoid  confounding  it  with  the  bay  South  of  PcNnt  Banda 
and  North  of  Loango  Bay." 

From  the  left  bank  of  the  River  Louisa-Loango  the  land  rises  rapidly  towards 
Kacongo  Bay.  The  heights  come  right  to  the  water's  edge  in  the  North  and 
near  to  the  Kacongo  River. 

The  swelling  hills  are  covered  in  places  with  dark-coloured  trees,  which 
stand  out  very  distinctly  from  the  greenish  grey  herbage  which  grows  where 
there  are  no  trees.  This  first  range  of  moderately  high  hills  terminates  at 
the  right  bank  of  Kacongo  River.  There  the  country  is  low  for  the  space  of 
2  or  3  miles ;  and  then,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  the  coast  rises  again, 
attains  nearly  the  same  elevation  as  before,  and  as  far  as  Malemba  the  hills  are 
of  the  same  appearance  as  those  on  the  North  of  the  right  bank ;  only  they 
arc  more  abrupt  on  the  South  side  towards  the  sea,  which  reaches  to  their 
fr)ot,  and  are  furrowed  here  and  there  by  ravines  down  to  the  shore ;  they 
also  show  reddish  patches  in  several  places. 

Kacongo  Bay,  which  ought  not  to  be  so  called,  is  a  mere  indentation  of  the 
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coast,  fonncd  c1iie%  by  the  entrance  to  the  Kaoongo  Biver,  which  appears  to 
be  a  large  stream.  The  sea  is  very  much  discoloured  for  a  considerable 
tance,  as  far  as  where  there  is  17  or  19  fathoms,  muddy  bottom,  7  miles  on 
The  trading  station  of  Chinshonxo  stands  on  the  North  point  of  the  river.  On 
the  right  bank  of  the  Kacongo,  which  appears  to  lead  E.S.E.  and  S.E.,  standi 
the  town  of  A'ayo,  ()0  miles  from  IXa  mouth,  and  9  miles  farther  the  town 
of  Boonta,  Very  little  is  knoM-n  about  the  entrance  or  the  naTigatioi»  of  tfait 
fine  stream. 

From  the  South  point  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kacongo  River,  the  cosat  takea  i 
S.  i  W.  direction  for  10  miles  to  Point  Malemba,  the  S.W.  point  of  the 
of  Malemba.     In  this  distance  two  watercourses  intersect  the  shore ;  the 
3  miles  southward  of  Kacongo  River ;  the  second  at  6  miles. 

Landano. — llic  stream  and  village  of  Landauo  He  d  miles  to  the  south* 
ward  of  Kacongo  River,  and  b  one  of  the  largest  factory  stations  on  this  part 
of  the  coast  It  is  a  great  entrepot  for  the  produce  of  the  interior,  and  is  tlia 
market  where  all  direct  trade  with  the  natives  is  transacted  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, who  have  factories  extending  a  long  distance  up  the  small  river.  In 
December,  1867,  there  were  no  fewer  than  seven  merchant  vessels  nt  anchor 
off  the  place.  The  bottom  within  2  miles  of  Landano  is  rocky,  and  there- 
fore dangerous,  but  at  3  miles  off  shore  H.M.S.  Vesiat  anchoi-ed  in  5 
lathoms,  mud. 

Stock  and  vegetables  may  be  obtained  at  Landano  by  giring  twenty-four 
hours'  notice,  but  not  in  abundance,  and  the  landing  is  generally  very  bad. 
The  safest  plan  is  to  keep  outside  the  surf  and  await  the  arrival  of  a  large 
canoe,  which  the  people  on  shore  generally  send  off.  These  remarks  also 
apply  to  Chinshonxo.  The  best  plan  h  either  to  proceed  to  Kabenda,  or 
anchor  anywhere  between  Landano  and  Kabemla,  when  the  native  canoes  will 
come  off  with  pigs,  goats,  eggs,  yams,  plantains,  and  enable  the  crew  to  obtain 
a  fresh  mess. 

Malemba,  or  Molembo.^ — The  country  around  Malemba  is  elemted  like 
that  wc  have  just  described,  only  the  projections  are  more  prominent,  the 
ravines  more  declivitous ;  the  sides  towards  the  sea,  which  washes  their  foot, 
are  so  abrupt  as  to  form  rugged  precipitous  red  cliffs,  covered  with  vegetation. 
The  Bay  of  Malemba  terminates  in  the  S.W.  by  a  point  of  the  same  nainc 
w4iich  is  a  headland  projecting  from  this  rugged  tract.  The  effects  of  light 
and  shade  in  these  parts  are  rery  singular. 

Point  Malemba  is  formed  by  a  tongue  of  land,  of  an  even  surface,  covered 
with  grass.  It  runs  from  the  foot  of  the  high  cliffs,  in  a  N.  by  W.  ^  \V. 
direction,  into  the  sea.  Viewed  from  its  extremity,  which  shows  at  its  btmt 
a  reddish,  ferruginous  appearance,  it  descends  in  a  long  slope  to  the  sea,  and 
seems  detached  by  its  dark  shade,  from  the  less  tinted  land  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bay. 

The  small  but  excellent  Bay  of  Malemba  is  one  of  those  indentations  in  the 
coast,  of  the  form  which  is  in  some  sort  common  to  all  the  bays  on  the  Afi-icmi 


*  Vald^  st&tes  thjtt  thi»  territory,  snd  that  ni  far  Sooth  as  Angoln,  was  ceded  to  tha 
Portuguese  Crown  by  the  King  of  Malemlia,  on  December  30th,  1854,  But  it  ia  HMuaJlv^ 
considered  that  the  Portoguoso  territory  of  Angola  is  limited  by  the  Rio  Lote,  in  about 
Jat.  r  la'  8.-(t4oe  FMeM,  vol  ii.,  pp.  70—72.) 
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coast,  South  of  the  Equator.  They  almost  all  penetrate  in  a  S.E.  direction, 
are  open  to  the  S.W.,  and  sheltered  on  the  West  side  by  a  bank  or  tongue  of 
land,  often  level  with  the  sea,  stretching  from  the  S.  W.  part  of  the  bay  some 
miles  towards  the  N.W.,  and  so  protecting  the  anchorage  ground  from  the 
swell  of  the  sea  and  the  prevailing  winds.  This  almost  universal  form  of  the 
bays  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  South  of  Equator,  is  owing  most  probably 
to  the  action  of  the  swell  from  the  South  and  S.W.,  combined  with  the  pre- 
valent current,  which  runs  up  the  coast  from  South  to  North,  and  turns  to  the 
N.N.W.  and  N.W.  This  peculiar  character  of  the  bays  often  renders  them 
ver}'  difficult  of  recognition  when  coming  from  the  West,  because  then  the 
banks  which  skirt  the  points  from  the  S.W.  not  being  distinctly  visible  out  at 
sea,  or  being  confounded  with  the  land  at  the  inner  part  of  the  bays,  are 
thought  to  be  merely  indentations  in  the  shore,  offering  no  shelter.  This  is 
the  case  in  the  appearance  of  the  bay  we  are  now  describing. 

Its  S.W.  point,  Point  Malcmba,  is  prolonged  seaward  in  a  N.  by  W.  i  W. 
direction  by  a  bank,  on  which  the  general  depth  is  3  fathoms  of  water.  This 
narrow  bank,  being  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  is  1^  mile  long  from 
the  point.  It  is  formed  of  rocks,  and  on  the  top  of  one  of  them,  four-fifths  of 
a  mile  out  from  the  point,  there  is  only  12  ft  of  water.  The  sea  breaks  on 
the  very  foot  of  Point  Malemba ;  and  to  the  W^est  of  the  point  the  bank 
extends  three-quarters  of  a  mile.  This  bank,  which  forms  the  West  side  of 
Malemba  Bay,  is  not  always  visible.  From  Point  Malemba,  eastward,  the 
coast  runs  in,  and  forms,  as  in  Black  Point  Bay,  a  prominent  low  and  sandy 
peninsula,  parallel  with  the  shore,  from  which  it  is  distant  about  170  yards. 
Its  extent  from  Point  Malemba  is  about  half  a  mile. 

The  breadth  of  the  Bay  of  Malemba,  between  the  end  of  the  bank  and  the 
shore,  is  nearly  a  mile,  and  diminishes  gradually  inwards. 

Around  the  bank  off  Malemba  Point,  in  its  steepest  part,  there  is  4,  4^, 
and  5  fathoms,  with  a  bottom  of  sticky  mud,  like  clay.  In  the  bay  the 
bottom  is  of  the  same  character,  and  its  usual  depth  varies  from  4 1  to  4  fa- 
thoms. At  its  entrance  there  is  6  and  6  fathoms  water.  It  is  here  you  must 
anchor,  about  3  miles  from  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  and  3  miles  from  Point 
Malemba,  with  the  point  bearing  S.  by  £.  The  red  colour  of  the  hills  to  the 
North  of  Malemba  Bay,  with  the  Point  of  Malemba  itself,  is  a  good  mark  to 
recognize  it  by. 

Opposite  the  bay,  3  miles  inland,  is  the  village  of  Mayooha ;  then  farther 
South,  on  the  parallel  of  Point  Malemba,  7  miles  up  the  country,  is  the  village 
of  Kilongo.  It  is  this  latter,  no  doubt,  which  has  induced  some  navigators  to 
give  the  name  of  Kilongo  to  the  bay  more  to  the  North,  which  we  have  called 
Kacongo. 

Malemba  Bay,  excellent  for  small  vessels,  is  not  fit  for  those  of  g^reater 
draught ;  for  these,  being  obliged  to  anchor  a  long  distance  out,  are  generally 
troubled  with  the  heavy  rolling  sea.  Boilers  are  frequent  and  very  strong, 
particularly  at  the  time  of  full  moon.  They  occur  most  frequently  during 
calms.  Thus,  frequently  even  small  vessels  dare  not  anchor  in  the  bay  to  the 
East  of  the  bank  on  Point  Malemba,  for  they  find  themselves,  in  storms^  or 
during  these  tide  races,  in  circumstances  very  similar  to  what  we  described  in 
reference  to  the  Bay  of  IxMingo,  at  the  inner  anchorage.  On  this  account, 
t)icrefore,  ships  which  come  to  water  prefer  anchoring  to  the  S.W.  of  Malemba 
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The  BaiiT««  are  mild,  traelable,  iaofaiMye  people^  of  smaM  atatnre,  and  vot 
al  all  arartODe,  bttt  are  laid  to  be  gfeat  Ihierei. 

From  the  iteep  cH^  which  &nna  Point  Malemba,  the  coast  ttoib  abeat 
8.  by  E. ;  and  nearly  5  miles  ftmn  the  point  there  10  Pcnnt  Caecaea,  low,  and 
father  prominent,  which  definea  the 'end  of  the  eli^. 

Pofal  Oiieaos  — The  North  point  of  the  Bar  of  Kabenda  is  a  aeaward  ex- 

nfioii  of  a  Xeity  hill  of  the  esrae  name.     This  mountain  which  is  part  of  the 
^general  range,  diflSem  from  it  in  respect  of  its  baring  no  bltiff  projeetioBi. 
When  seen  from  the  North  or  South,  Point  Cascaes  it  disttngiuBhed  br  a 
brighler  colottr  from  the  knd  off  which  it  projects. 

South  of  this  point  the  hills  whioh  line  the  coast  disappear,  and  there  is  a 
low  phdo  whioh  extendfi  southward  as  for  as  the  mouth  of  the  Mp^r  Beli 
about  &  miles  from  Point  Cascaes,  in  the  Bay  of  Kabenda.  There  ia  a  gr^al 
number  of  palm  trees  in  this  plain,  which  is  very  wide,  and  rutta  to  ^le 
Eajit  to  the  foot  of  some  hilh»,  which  are  very  declivitous  and  abrupt  on  their 
Wo>.t  »ide» 

Biver  Bele,  about  6  miles  N.E,  from  Eabenda  Point,  is  a  small  watercottrae. 
bounding  the  territory  of  Kacongo  on  the  South,  and  on  the  North  that  of 
N^ffayo,  which  extends  as  far  as  tbe  right  bank  of  the  River  Congo. 

From  the  left,  bank  of  Belo  Kiver  runs  a  bank  of  sand  and  rocks,  called 
Bt»U  Bank,  The  extremity  of  the  bank  has  only  2J  fiilhoms  of  water,  bttt  the 
soa  does  not  break  except  with  the  ground  swell  or  races.  It  extends  in  a 
wovterly  direction  for  more  than  2  miles,  as  far  as  the  line  between   Pcnni 
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Malemba  and  the  S.W.  point  of  Kabenda  Bay,  called  Point  Palmas,  or  Kabenda 
Hook.  To  avoid  it,  from  Point  Cascaes  you  must  keep  4  miles  from  the 
shore,  or  in  soundings  of  not  less  than  8  fathoms,  when  you  want  to  coast 
along  to  make  Kaboida,  or  when  you  go  out  of  the  bay  to  the  North. 

From  the  anchorage  at  Malemba  to  the  Bay  of  Kabenda  the  course  is  very 
nearly  S.  by  W.,  and  you  must  keep  the  lead  going  to  be  sure  of  the  proper 
depth. 

XABEHBA,  or  Cabinda. — The  Bay  of  Kabenda  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable points  in  this  part  of  the  coast,  because  its  population  is  more 
industrious  and  ciyilized  than  the  people  elsewhere.  There  is  a  great  simi- 
larity between  this  tribe  and  the  Elrumen,  described  on  the  Gk>ld  Coast.  They 
row  or  paddle  along,  without  intermission,  under  a  vertical  sun,  singing  their 
monotonous  chants  or  songs.  They  are  very  tenacious  of  their  honourable 
name  as  good  and  experienced  seamen,  and  receive  as  the  greatest  insult  any 
expression  that  seems  to  suggest  a  doubt  as  to  their  excellence  in  this  respect. 
They  are  generally  preferred  by  all  as  servants  or  hired  people.  Their  pay  is 
about  5d.  per  day. — Capt,  R.  F.  Burton, 

Kabenda  Hook. — ^The  S.W.  point  of  Kabenda  Bay  is  called  Point  Palmaa 
or  Kabenda  Hook  ;  it  is  in  lat.  5°  33'  S.,  long.  12<»  10'  E.  It  is  a  tract  low  at 
its  extremity,  and  covered  with  bushes,  which  rise  gradually  and  become  of 
moderate  height  some  distance  from  its  extreme  end.  On  the  highest  part  are 
some  bushes,  and  there  arc  bare  patches  between  the  shore  and  the  summit. 
Some  huts  are  visible  at  the  North  of  the  point. 

A  bank  runs  along  the  West  and  S.W,  sides  of  the  point  to  the  distance  of 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  off,  and  joins  the  point  at  its  northern  end,  off  which, 
but  close  to,  are  some  rocks ;  within  them  to  the  eastward  is  a  convenient 
landing-place.  Tlience  the  coast  curves  inwards  and  forms  a  fine  sandy 
beach,  which  rounds  to  the  northward  after  1^^  mile.  The  3-&ithom8  lino 
across  the  bottom  of  the  bay  extends  1}  mile  from  the  depth  ;  but  outside  it 
is  a  detached  rocky  patch  thr^-fourths  of  a  mile  in  extent,  on  which  rollers 
fr-equently  break.  On  the  centre  of  the  patch  there  is  2^  fathoms,  and  a  little 
to  the  southward  are  some  rocks  awaeh  at  low  water,  which  lie  N.E.  i  E.,  1^ 
mile  from  Kabenda  Point. 

The  town  of  Porto  Rico,  or  Kabenda,  is  very  plainly  seen  from  the  North, 
and  lies  about  half  a  mile  from  Point  Palmas.  The  houses,  with  various  flags 
upon  them  (including  the  English),  are  large  and  well  built ;  the  footpatjis 
lead  from  the  seaside  to  the  top  of  the  hill,  where  they  stand.  About  li 
mile  from  these  are  seen  some  huts  standing  on  the  left  bank  of  a  small 
stream,  which  is  the  wvKering-place*  and  is  called  Locola^  the  water  of  which 
is  not  verj'  good. 

The  land  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  tolerably  high,  a  red  bank  with  low 
trees  dotted  over  its  clifb,  very  pretty.  Some  of  these  cliflb  are  white,  others 
red,  like  those  seen  in  some  parts  of  England.  On  these  heights,  and  to  the 
North  of  the  watering-place,  are  several  villages,  called  Vanati,  More  to  the 
North  is  a  point  called  Umbrella  PoitU,  rounded  and  sloping  gently  to  the 
sea.  This  (joint  \a  on  the  left  bank  of  a  small  river,  called  LoUmdo,  The 
laud  then,  winding  to  the  North,  gradually  becomes  very  low  in  the  neigh* 
boui  hood  of  the  Kivcr  Bele.     On  the  hills  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  a  little 
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to  the  South  of  the  RiTer  Lolondo,  there  maj  be  uoted  some  tall   treect 
coTering  their  aiimmit- 

Goats>  pigi^«  and  poultry  are  abundant,  and  to  be  obtained  at  a  reaaonahle 
price ;  but  sheep  arc  scarce.  Trade  cloth  and  bottles  are  the  principal  articles 
of  barter.  The  bay  abounda  with  fish-  The  trade  at  Kabenda  is  in  iTorv, 
f^m,  wax,  and  honey  ;  there  is  also  a  little  orchil  la  and  gum  copal  to  be  got. 
The  country'  around  is  yery  fertilet  producing  various  tropical  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

^Mien  approaching  Kabenda  from  the  northward,  a  vessel  should  not  haul 
in  for  the  bay,  until  Porto  llico  bears  to  the  eastward  of  South  ;  and  when 
coming  from  the  southward,  not  until  Kabenda  Point  hears  S.B.  These  two 
bearings  will  eleur  i-espcctively^  Bele  Bank  to  the  northward,  and  the  shoala 
off  Kabenda  Point,  and  a  vessel  may  safely  approach  Kabenda  Point,  and 
anchor  where  convenient, 

A  good  line  of  direelion  on  which  to  approach   Kabenda  is  with  a 
conspicuous  building  on  the  summit  of  the  hill*  named  Franca* s  Jlouse^ 
with  a  clump  of  palm  trees  just  within  Kabenda  Point,  S.  by  E.  J  E.,  unt3 
the  scattered  vjllage  of  \*anate  Invars  S.E.  ^  E,,  when  steer  for  it*  and  anchor 
in  about  4 J  fathoms,  with  Kabenda  Point  S.\V\  by  W.     In  connection  with 
the  anchorage  in  Kabenda  Bay,  there  is  much  discrcpanc}-  respecting 
best  position ;  for,  whilst  sojue  authorities  recommend  an  in.^hore  berth,  oi 
as  strongly  advise  keeping  well  out.     It  is  not,  however,  prudent  to  anchor 
in  Kabenda  Bay  in  less  than  3^  fathoms,  which  depth  extends  over  Bome  dis- 
tance, for  there  is  always  a  swell  in  the  bay,  especially  during  the  prevalence 
of  the  smokes. 

But  as  the  desired  position  must  necessarily  depend  on  circumstances,  it 
would  be  as  well  to  observe  that,  as  the  rollers  frequently  set  in  with  great 
violence,  it  is  imadvisnble  to  take  up  an  inshore  berth,  if  intending  to  make 
only  a  temporary  stay,  and  therefore  the  land  to  the  southward  about  Bed 
Point  should  be  kept  just  open  of  Kabenda  Point,  and  the  large  house  on  the 
top  of  the  hill  should  bo  brought  to  bear  S.  by  E.  ;  in  this  position  there  will 
be  about  5  fathoms  water. 

llie  depth  of  water  m  Kabenda  Bay  is  reported  to  be  less  than  that  shown 
on  the  existing  charts.  Franca's  HoiL^e,  one  of  the  leading  marks,  is  so  sur- 
rounded by  trees  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish. — LicuL  Ogle^  H,M,S.  Dido 
1880. 

The  following  remarks  are  from  Captain  Owen  : — 

"  From  Kabenda  to  the  Congo,  a  distance  of  33  miles,  the  country  is  piw^ 
ticularly  feilile,  and  has  a  most  hixuriant  appearance,  with  apparently  a  Imd^^l 
population,  as  numerous  canoes  may  be  seen  fisliing  off  the  shore.  The  hLt^i 
is  low  near  the  shores,  but  sometimes  terminating  in  a  cliff;  while,  at  a  short 
distance  inland,  may  occasionally  be  seen  a  high  and  sloping  ridge  of  beautiful 
park  land,  the  valleys  pi-esenting  a  most  fertile  prospect,  abounding  in  groves 
of  trees,  among  which  the  common  palm  was  the  most  conspicuous. 

**  The  numexous  huts  that  skirt  the  bay  in  groups,  and  extend  inland  to  the 
distant  hills,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  forming  a  town,  but  rather  on 
assemblage  of  villages,  each  respectively  govcnied  by  a  Ma/uka^  but  the 
whole  under  the  superintendence  of  Prince  Jack,  next  heir  to  the  king,  whose 
^>uiud  is  Gojf  {An^oif),  a  large  town  about  6  miles  from  the  sea,  coutJiiii]ii<r 
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a  great  population.      The  whole  coast  preeented  the  appearance  of  being 
densely  inhabited. 

*'  The  scenery  in  Kabenda  Bay  is  composed  of  lofty  cliffs,  verdant  hills, 
and  deep  luxuriant  vales.  A  great  variety  of  trees,  both  in  size  and  species, 
are  dispersed  in  every  direction,  rendering  the  appearance  of  the  country 
picturesque  and  pleasing.  It  is,  however,  impossible  for  a  vessel  touching  for 
a  few  hours  only  to  obtain  provisions ;  for,  as  they  are  a  minor  branch  of 
trade,  when  compared  to  that  in  slaves,  ivory,  or  cam  wood,  none  are  engaged 
in  it  but  those  who  have  not  the  means  to  pursue  any  other.  The  residence 
of  these  people  is  in  the  country ;  and  great  delay  takes  place,  even  after  they 
have  received  information  of  a  vessel's  arrival,  before  they  come  with  their 
stock ;  and  then  the  articles  for  exchange  (for  they  will  not  take  money)  must 
be  sent  on  shore,  and  the  whole  process  of  bargaining  gone  through. 

'*  There  are  no  bidlocks  here,  but  numerous  herds  of  buffaloes  range  the 
forest  in  a  wild  state.  These  are  hunted  down  and  shot  Sheep  are  also 
scarce,  but  goats  are  plentiful,  as  weU  as  ducks  and  fowls,  but  very  dear. 

**  The  natives  are  very  desirous  of  procuring  tobacco ;  but,  as  our  crew  were 
not  overstocked,  we  did  not  barter  much  in  that  article. 

*'  Parrots  are  very  numerous  here,  enlivening  the  woods  with  the  most  shrill 
and  discordant  noises." 

M.  de  Kerhallet  says,  '*  Kabenda  is  not  a  place  for  provisioning ;  but  fowls, 
goats,  and  some  kinds  of  fruit  may  be  got,  which  may  be  advantageously  ex- 
changed for  merchandise,  or  fazenda^  a  kind  of  coarse  cloth.  The  bay,  more- 
over, aboimds  with  fish, 

*'  The  inhabitants  of  Kabenda  are  intelligent  and  industrious.  They 
resemble,  in  some  respects,  the  negroes  of  the  Kru  country,  and  willingly  en- 
gage themselves  to  serve  on  board  ship,  during  a  stay  upon  the  coast.  They 
are  also  very  usefid  in  loading  and  unloading  vessels." 

From  Point  Paimat  or  Kabenda  the  coast  runs  S.W.  ^  S.  for  12  miles,  as 
far  as  the  projecting  headland,  called  Red  Point,  The  bank  around  Point 
Palmas,  extending  along  it  towards  the  West,  continues  to  follow  the  coasts 
with  a  breadth  of  1^  mile,  as  fiu*  as  the  point.  On  some  parts  of  it  there  are 
generally  breakers.  The  coast  between  these  points  is  low,  covered  at  its 
edge  with  trees  and  mangroves.  It  rises  a  little  in  the  interior  into  hiUs  of 
a  reddish  colour,  which  are  abn^t  on  the  side  towards  the  sea.  Thir  first 
line  of  hills  is  overtopped  by  another  fiurther  back,  a  good  way  in  the 
interior. 

The  hills  in  the  first  range,  of  a  nearly  uniform  height,  rise  3  miles  South 
of  Kabenda,  and  extend  to  the  mouth  of  the  River  Congo.  Their  summit, 
slightly  undulated,  only  shows  some  depressions,  with  angular  edges.  In 
some  places  there  are  seen  palm  trees,  which  look  as  if  they  were  laid  oat  in 
regular  plantations;  sometimes  the  trees  on  the  shore  are  intermpted  bj 
forests  of  palm  trees,  presenting  the  same  appearance. 

These  hills,  of  an  argillaceous  nature,  burned  by  the  sun  and  beaten  by  the 
min,  are  very  friable,  and  crumble  easily.  A  great  number  of  torrents  descend 
from  their  tops,  and  cut  deep  gullies  in  them.  Dried  up  in  the  fine  season, 
they  become  vast  torrents  in  the  rainy  season.  South  of  Bed  Point,  the  coast 
shows  more  distinctly  the  two  line  of  hills.  At  5  miles  South  of  Point  Palmas, 
S.  A.O.  6  a 
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in  1484  Diego  Cam  set  out  from  the  settlement  of  Elmina,  to  continae  the 

of  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.     He  crossed  the  Equator,  and  discovered 

I  River  Congo,  also  called  Couango,  Zaire,  or  Zahir.     He  erected  a  marble 

i  on  the  South  cape  of  the  entrance  to  it,  and  thence  the  cape  has  taken 

name  of  Cape  Padrao  (C.  Pillar),  by  corruption  Padron.    This  discovery 

^tained  in  those  days  considerable  renown. 

^The  kingdom  of  Congo  extends  to  the  South  as  fiu*  as  the  River  Lose,  or 
mbrix  Bay,  which  is  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Portuguese  possessions 
^  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  South  of  the  Equator.  The  three  western  pro- 
inces  of  this  kingdom,  which  are  washed  by  the  Atlantic,  are  called,  the  most 
nnrtherly,  Sonhio ;  the  middle  one,  Bamba ;  and  that  to  the  South,  Magula, 
Jhey  are  entirely  independent. 

The  West  Coast  of  Congo  has  an  extent  of  115  miles,  from  Cape  Padrao  to 

*^oint  Lose.  The  province  of  Bamba  is  separated  from  that  of  Masula  by  the 
^  River  Onso.  On  the  left  bank  of  this  river,  and  near  its  entrance,  stands  the 
^^wn  of  Mazula.  The  whole  of  this  country  is  intersected  by  a  great  number 
^*%f  rivers,  descending  from  the  western  side  of  chains  of  hills  in  the  interior, 
"l^to  which  the  Portuguese  have  given  the  names  of  Do  Sal,  Do-Sal-Nitro,  and 
''^^Do-CristaL  The  principal  rivers  of  the  coast  we  are  now  engaged  upon  are, 
"'as  we  proceed  from  North  to  South,  the  Rivera  Ambris,  Cousa,  Rio  Doce,  or 
NF  Lose,  Onzo,  and  lastly  the  Dand6. 

^  The  trade  with  the  Congo  has  very  sensibly  increased  during  the  last  fbw 
years,  owing  to  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  consequent  improved  oon- 
H  dition  of  the  natives.  The  Portuguese  have  numerous  factories  at  Puerto  da 
U  Lenha  and  Embonmia,  67  miles  up  the  River  Congo,  and  the  agents  of  several 
rf  English,  Duteh,  and  other  houses,  have  lately  established  themselves  there, 
i  The  natives  speak  both  English  and  Portuguese.  The  river  is  navigable  for 
b  tea-going  ships  for  a  distance  of  over  100  miles.  Captain  Bedingfield  took 
If  H.M.S.  Pluto,  drawing  12  ft'  water,  to  Embomma,  in  1860,  and  since  that 
)  time  several  of  H.M.  vessels  have  ascended  to  the  same  place.  The  palm  oil 
ir  of  the  Congo,  which  forms  one  of  the  chief  exports,  contains  a  large  per- 
r  oentage  of  ttearine,  and  is  considered  the  best  on  the  coast,  commanding  much 
higher  prices  than  any  other. 

Several  missions,  aided  by  steam  launches,  are  now  engaged  in  forming 
stations  on  the  upper  part  of  this  river,  the  most  important  of  which  is  the 
Belgian  one,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  the  fiunous  African 
explorer,  who  is  engaged  in  making  roads  where  the  river  is  blocked  by 
cataracto  and  falls,  and  thus  joining  the  navigable  parts  together.  The  most 
easterly  stetions  are  on  Stanley  Pool,  in  about  lat  4^  10'  S.,  long.  17^  £., 
360  mUes  in  a  straight  line  from  the  coast,  and  166  miles  above  Booia.  The 
river,  above  Stanley  Pool,  is  said  to  be  navigable  fur  1,000  miles  into  the 
interior,  and  Mr.  Stanley  has  named  it  the  LivingBtone^  in  memory  of  Dr. 
Livingstone,  the  great  African  missionary  traveller.  Stations  will  also  be 
established  on  this  part  of  the  river,  and  in  course  of  time,  this  will  be  one  of 
the  principal  highways  to  the  interior  of  tropical  Africa.     Mr.   Stanley 
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followed  this  river  from  the  town  of  Nyangwe,  in  about  lat.  4"  15'  S,,  long* 
26°  15'  E.,  to  the  sea,  and  had  many  narrow  escapes  from  the  hostility  of  the 
natives,  and  the  dangerous  cat^uractA  and  rapldj^.  In  its  hi^^lier  part  it  in 
known  as  the  Luahiba,  and  from  its  moi^t  dibtant  source  to  the  sea  it  is  about 
2,600  miles  in  length. 

llie  natives  of  the  Congo  country  are,  as  a  mle,  for  inferior  to  those  of  the 
Bight  of  Benin,  Lagos,  or  Accra*  Tliey  are  smaller  and  weaker,  and  show  a 
tower  order  of  intelligence.  They  used  to  fetch  fewer  dollars  in  the  Cuban 
market,  a  conclusive  proof— about  20  per  cent,  less  than  the  slavesi  exported 
from  the  port  of  Whydah,* 

This  river  is  considered  to  be  the  fourth  in  magnitude  of  the  AAican  riTers, 
bnl^  beyond  its  lower  course  little  or  nothing  is  known.  It  was  first  approxi- 
mately delineated  by  Captain  Maxwell,  in  1793,  and  was  more  completely 
surveyed  by  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  Captain  Tuckey%  R.N-,  in  June, 
1816.  The  lower  part  of  the  estuary  was  again  surveyed  by  Captain  Vidal, 
in  December,  1S25,  and  these  form  the  basis  of  our  present  charts.  But  they 
are  far  from  complete.  We  have  no  great  hydrographical  account,  but  some 
good  information  is  given  by  the  reports  to  Government  of  H.  M.  B.  Consul, 
Captain  K,  F.  Burton,  so  frequently  quoted,  who  ascended  the  rirer  in  July* 
1863.  Our  latest  information  of  the  upper  course  of  the  river  is  derived  frtnn 
the  travels  of  Mr.  H.  M,  Stanley,  who  descended  this  river  from  the  remote 
interior  on  his  journey  across  Africa  from  East  to  West.  An  interesting  sketch 
map  of  the  course  of  this  river  from  Stanley  Pool  to  the  sea  is  ^ven  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society,  January,  1881,  p.  64,  by  the 
Bev.  T.  J,  Comber,  who  is  engaged  in  the  Baptist  Mission  on  the  river. 

**  With  respect  to  the  names  of  this  noble  river,  Diego  Cam,  the  discoverer 
in  I486,  called  it  Cenffo,  from  the  country  which  it  waters.  Afterwards  it 
was  known  as  Zairo^  which  Father  Merollo,  1688,  derives  from  ^zeotfco'  (I 
don't  know),  the  native  reply  to  European  inquisitiveness.  D*AnviUe  named 
it  Barhela^  a  word  unfamiliar  to  the  people  on  its  banks ;  Tuckey  (1816) 
learned  that  it  ought  to  he  called  Moienzi  Enzaddi^  the  great  river. 

"  As  may  be  imagined,  the  various  tribes  living  near  the  Congo  have  no 
one  name  for  it  Even  in  Fiote,  or  the  Cougoese  dialect  (wonderfully  resem- 
bling the  Kisnwahili  of  the  Zanzibar  coast),  we  find  Muhingo,  or  Lanw-o,  the 
water;  Nkoko,  the  stream;  Mwanza,  the  river;  Mir^anza  N'nene,  the  gresl 
river  ;  and  Mwanza  Niadi  (whence  Moienri  Enzaddi),  or  the  River  Enzaddi, 
Th©  latter  being  the  only  proper  name,  was  corrupted  into  Zai>»,  and  even 


*  Oapt,  Burton's  volumittoua  Eoport  of  the  Tmde  and  Mercantile  Eatablishmenta  in  bk 
Coniuliite  of  the  Bight  of  Bi^fra,  dated  April  15th,  1864,  is  given  in  the  Parliiunealary 
Beports,  1865,  voL  Ivi.,  pp.  240—252.  Tbe  cc^nditioa  of  camraorce,  iha  chiefk  «Qii  tbov 
government^  and  tho  articles  of  trade,  are  therein  very  fully  treated  on. 

Ca|jl.  W.  F.  Huxton  giren  some  intereating  infonnalion  in  his  deecription  of  the  expedi* 
lion  against  the  naitivct  for  their  attack  on  the  8w€rid0§  schooner.  See  Che^t%  ^i^irtfvf 
I  ibr  OctoWr,  Novembux,  and  DtM^eoiber,  1872. 

Sio  ftl»o  '*  Angoli  atid  the  Kiver  Congo,"  by  J.  J.  Monteiro,  3  toU.,  1875  ;  a  work  con. 
tainiDg  much  TulUMble  information  relating  to  this  district  and  its  productiooa.  **  Tiro 
Tripe  le  borilla  Land  and  tbe  Cataracts  of  tbe  Congo,"  hj  Capt.  H.  F.  Burtom,  1^7(1 ;  ^oA 
** Through  the  Daik  C^mjinenV'  hy  Henry  M.  Stanley,  2  vols,,  1878.  In  the  Uilor  aq 
ilitcTe&tiug  aooount  of  his  descent  of  the  liviogstane  Kiver  «ill  be  found^  with  M^p^ 
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Zahir.      The  Portuguese,  however,  pronounce  the  word  with  a  diflsresk 
{Zaire):'— Capt.  Burton. 

The  Congo  brings  down  an  immense  yolume  of  water,  which  has  hollowed 
for  itself  a  narrow  bed,  of  very  variable  depth.  In  many  places  no  bottom 
was  found  with  200  fathoms  of  line,  but  of  course  the  rapidity  of  the  cturent 
would  carry  the  line  with  it.  At  40  miles  from  its  mouth  its  waters  are  only 
partially  mingled  with  those  of  the  sea,  and  sometimes  9  miles  out  they  are 
still  quite  fresh.  From  the  great  inclination  of  its  bed,  it  shoots  out  to  sea  in 
one  unbroken  stream,  and  so  forms  no  delta. 

The  main  body  of  the  stream  of  this  mighty  river  is  indicated  by  floating 
masses  of  bamboo,  and  debris  of  all  kinds,  which  it  carries  far  out  to  sea. 
The  velocity  of  the  current  is  said  to  range  at  from  4  to  8  miles  an  hour.  It 
is  high  water,  on  full  and  change,  at  4"  30*"  at  the  mouth  of  the  Congo ;  springs 
rise  6  feet. 

The  stream  of  the  River  Congo  is  felt  at  a  great  distance  out  to  sea,  and 
ships  which  cross  it,  in  going  to  the  North  or  to  the  South,  ought  therefore, 
to  guard  against  it.  It  is  stated  that  300  miles  out  the  water  is  discoloured, 
and  that  the  current  of  the  river  is  perceptible  at  that  distance,  which  is  not 
impossible.  Commander  Richards  saw  floating  grass  islands,  green  and 
fresh,  off  Anno  Bom  Island.  In  May,  1867,  H.M.S.  Oberon  experienced  a 
set  of  no  less  than  220  miles,  in  a  general  N.  W.  (true)  direction  in  four  days, 
between  the  positions  of  kt  O"*  15'  S.,  long.  5^  45'  E.,  and  lat.  4"*  20^  S., 
long.  10**  34'  E. 

The  Congo  is  only  7J  miles  wide  between  the  West  point  of  its  entrance, 
called  Shark  Point,  and  the  East  point,  called  Boolttmhemba.  The  former 
bears  W.  J  N.  from  the  latter.  Between  Shark  Point  and  French  Point,  to 
iN.N.E.,  it  is  6  miles  wide.  It  is  24  miles  from  Red  Point,  described  before, 
to  Shark  Point,  and  26  miles  between  Red  Point  and  Cape  Padrao,  the  S.W. 
point  of  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Within  these  four  points  the  mouth  of  the 
Congo  is  funnel-shaped,  very  wide  in  its  West  part,  but  considerably  con- 
tracted between  Shark  Point  and  Point  Boolambemba,  and  the  bank  of  Mona 
Mazea  still  further  narrows  it. 

The  banks  of  the  river,  formed  of  alluvial  deposits,  are  covered  with  man- 
groves, one  species  of  which  grows  to  a  considerable  size ;  it  has  a  straight 
stem,  sometimes  100  ft.  high,  supported  by  an  arch  of  roots,  which  rise  as 
much  as  20  ft.  from  the  ground.  The  spaces  between  the  giant  mangroves  are 
filled  with  various  kinds  of  trees  of  smaller  growth,  among  which  are  a  good 
many  palm  trees.  Other  parts  of  the  banks  are  lined  with  common  mangroves 
of  low  growth.  The  country  near  the  river  is  low  and  marshy ;  but  at  some 
distance  inland  may  be  seen  some  wooded  hiUs.  Shark  Point,  which  is 
covered  with  tall  mangroves,  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  is  considerably 
higher  than  the  land  on  the  right  and  left  of  it. 

There  are  two  seasons  on  the  Congo,  the  dry  and  the  wet.  The  dry  season 
is  from  April  to  September.  The  first  rains  commence  at  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, and  continue  to  the  middle  of  October.  This  is  the  time  ibr  preparing 
the  ground  for  planting.  The  second  rains  commence  in  November,  and  end 
in  January.  Iliey  are  very  heavy,  and  are  attended  with  great  heat.  The 
third  rains  continue  during  the  months  of  February  and  March,  and  are  verj 
heavy,  with  violent  tornadoes  and  storms. 
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Tlie  rUing  of  the  Congo  occurs  six  weeks  after  the  cowtaa/caoemM  of  Ae 
tttiny  seosoa,  that  is,  about  the  middle  of  Novembc^r ;  it  then  risesBJeett 
inches  above  its  ordinary  lereh  The  streaio  becomes  very  nipid»  md  him 
along  with  it  floating  islands^  formed  of  the  roots  of  plants  of  all 
^^oreted  with  bamboos  and  grass ;  these  are  yerj  dangerous  for  dii{»  uik 
ay«  and  espeoiaUj  for  those  at  anchor.  Some  of  them  are  more  thsn  101 
yards  long. 

The  rains,  no  doubt«  hare  much  to  do  with  the  rising  of  the  rirer ;  stiQ  «t 
do  not  think  they  are  the  sole  canae  of  it,  but  that  it  may  be  partiallT  artr 
baled  to  the  strong  sea  breeaes  which  blow  at  this  period,  and  neoosuik  L 
'  eontnbute  to  retard  the  flow  of  the  waters,  nnd  to  dam  them  np,  as  it  wercn   f 
the  upper  parts  of  the  river.     Indeed,  in  the  years  1845-6-7,  the  rains  »«** 
very  trifling  on  the  Congo  coast,  yet  the  Congo  did  not  rise  the  less,  tboagb  i* 
was  nut  so  strong  as  usual. 

It  is  a  subject  of  regret  that  navigatoTB,  who  have  had  occasion  to  enter  liie 
Co&gfH  and  to  remain  there  some  time,  have  not  furnished  us  with  moEi 
tiifonuation  about  the  tides*  For  all  our  researches,  we  can  only  give  ■  £rt 
obaen-ations,  which  are  far  from  being  sufficient*  We  will  spei^t  first  of  tlx 
oommts  outside  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

The  waters  which  come  from  a  river^  in  running  out  to  sea,  naoally  djvetf? 
somewhat  from  the  original  course,  and  joiu  the  general  current  which  wM 
along  the  coast,  at  a  certain  distance  out«  The  point  of  junction  of  the  tro 
streams  varies,  as  to  its  distance  from  the  entrance  of  the  river,  according  ii 
the  waters  of  the  latter  have  more  or  less  speed,  or  the  current  itaelf  is 
or  less  strong.  Although  the  rise  or  &11  of  the  level  of  the  wmterv  is 
|>ererptible  at  the  junction  of  the  streams,  the  effect  of  the  tides  ia  not 
marked  than  u»ual. 

At  the  mouth  of  the  River  Congo,  the  commander  of  the  Prench 
VinuSf  on  a  voyage  to  Kabenda,  in  1784,  mentions  having  felt  a  strong 
rent  about  21  miles  out,  to  the  North  of  Cape  Padrao.  Being  at  anchor; 
20  fathoms,  the  current  was  estimated  by  the  log  to  set  at  the  rate  of  3 
an  hour  towards  the  N>N.W.  In  the  centre  of  the  stream  of  the  Congo,  the 
captain  of  the  V^nti^  estimated  its  rate  at  6  miles  an  hotu- ;  and  at  the  xm^ 
he  was  uff  the  t^ntranco  of  the  river,  the  stream  constantly  aet  out  of  tt,  not- 
withstanding  the  effects  of  the  tide.  This  observation  is  important ;  and  we 
shall  see,  hereafter,  how  it  may  be  turned  to  account. 

Ofl^  the  mouth  of  the  Congo,  beyond  the  distance  of  35  miles,  the  currents 
set  to  the  N.N, W.,  North  of  the  parallel  of  Boolambemba  ;  to  the  W.N.W. 
on  the  parallel  of  the  point ;  and  to  the  S.W,,  South  of  the  |>arallel  of  Oipe 
Padrao.  Their  speed  is  very  variable,  and  often  attains,  CTen  at  ihia  dis- 
tanoe,  a  rate  of  3  or  4  miles  an  hour*  Sometimes,  at  spring  tides  and  in  the 
dry  season,  the  strength  of  the  current  may  be  crossed  without  feeling  its 
influence. 

The  waters  off  the  Congo  are  very  much  discoloured  with  a  yellowiah  red 
or  brown  tinge ;  they  are  covered  with  foam  and  rubbish  of  every  deBcriptioa. 
Very  frequently  Soulh  of  Cape  Padrao,  along  the  shore  the  sea  ia  Tery  much 
agitated,  and  shows  in  overfalls.  At  40  miles  out  from  the  mouth  of  the 
river  tlie  waters  become  of  a  dark  and  bkekish  tint.  They  are  brackiah 
this  distance 
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You  must  not  enter  the  Congo  Hiyer  without  a  commanding  sea  breeze, 
which  usually  rises  about  9  or  10  in  the  morning,  and  blows  from  the  S.S.W. 
to  the  W.S.W.  The  stream  in  the  riyer  has  been  foimd,  as  we  have  said,  to 
run  at  the  rate  of  more  than  5  miles  an  hour.  The  direction  of  the  stream  is 
from  Point  Boolambemba  on  to  the  Mona  Mazea  Bank,  and  runs  along  the 
coast  up  towards  Bed  Point  Its  course  on  this  side  is  then  North,  or  N.W., 
or  N.N.W.,  when  near  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  In  the  middle  of  the 
river,  between  Point  Boolambemba  and  the  left  bank,  the  stream  sets  to  the 
West ;  and  near  the  left  bank  it  appears  to  follow  the  course  of  the  bank, 
t.tf..  West  or  S.W.  In  Diegos  Bay,  which  is  an  indentation  of  the  left  bank. 
South  of  Point  Shark,  it  sets  towards  the  North  as  fleur  up  as  this  point,  which 
it  rounds,  and  on  the  meridian  of  which  it  takes  a  W.S.W.  direction.  Within 
the  river,  above  Point  Boolambemba,  the  current  follows  the  direction  of  the 
banks. 

Moreover,  in  the  Congo,  a  rapid  surfitce  current,  and  an  under  one  running 
in  an  opposite  direction,  is  sometimes  found  to  occur.  In  the  instance  in 
which  this  was  observed,  the  ship,  being  becalmed,  and  drifting  with  the 
stream,  was  only  carried  at  the  rate  of  1  or  1  J-  mile  an  hour,  although  the  sur- 
fsLce  current  appeared  to  be  moving  at  the  rate  of  4  or  5  miles. 

There  is  no  mascaret  (bore)  or  pororoca  at  the  entrance  of  the  Congo,  since 
this  river  appears  to  have  at  its  mouth  a  bar,  on  which  there  is  probably  a 
depth  of  20  fitthoms,  according  to  Capt.  Owen.  At  13  miles  from  Cape 
Padrao,  the  greatest  depth  that  this  officer  found  was  44  fathoms. 

At  the  times  of  new  and  full  moon  there  are  dangerous  tide  races,  which 
cause  the  sea  to  break  violently  on  a  portion  of  the  Mona  Mazea  Bank. 

FREVCH  POIHT  is  the  southern  termination  of  the  Banana  Peninsula, 
which  is  a  narrow  sandy  spit  2  miles  long,  forming  the  western  point  of  the 
opening  leading  to  Banana  and  Pirate  Creeks.  The  point  is  surrounded  by  a 
bank  of  sand  and  rocks,  which  extends  in  a  southerly  direction  three-fourths 
of  a  mile,  with  deep  water  close  to  its  edge,  whilst  on  its  western  side  the 
3-fathoms  line  runs  out  to  a  distance  of  1|-  mile  from  the  point.  Near  this 
latter  position  the  flood  stream  is  occasionally  felt,  and  vessels  obtain  ten»- 
porary  anchorage  in  from  4  to  8  fathoms.  The  South  end  of  the  bank  is 
marked  by  a  buoyj  moored  with  the  South  extreme  of  mountain  range 
£.  by  N.  i  N.,  and  Boolambemba  Point,  S.E.  ^  E.,  but  owing  to  the  rapid 
currents  it  is  frequently  washed  away.  In  the  event  of  its  not  being  in 
position,  the  outer  edge  of  the  bank  will  be  cleared  by  bringing  Boolambemba 
Point  to  bear  S.E.  i  E. 

BAH  AHA  and  PISATB  0BEEK8.— These  two  streams  fidl  into  the  sea 
between  French  and  Boolambemba  Points,  and  axe  the  outlets  of  a  branch  of 
the  Congo  communicating  with  Monpanga  Islands,  through  which  in  fiormer 
times  slavers  proceeded.  Good  anchorage  can  be  obtained  in  either  for  vessels 
of  snudl  draught  A  pilot  is  necessary,  and  invariably  oomes  oat  when  a 
vessel  is  seen  to  be  approaching  the  entrance. 

There  are  two  Dutch  fitctories  on  Banana  Peninsula,  each  being  distin- 
guished by  a  flagstaff,  and  nearly  abreast  of  the  southern  of  the  two  is  die 
coaling  wharf^  alongside  which  at  low  water  there  is  a  depth  of  10  to  12  ft. 
There  is  good  anchorage  off  the  lower  Dutch  fiictory  in  3^  or  4  fitthoms,  and 


ve88cl»  drawing   18  ft.  can  enter.     There  are  sereral  small  steamei 
engaged  in  the  river  and  coast  trade. 

Coal  can  always  be  obtained  at  Banana  Creek,  at  contract  price,  for  the 
use  of  H-M.  ships;  and,  as  a  coaling  station,  this  place  has  been  found  most 
convenient.  Haul  off  from  the  coaliDg  wharf  at  night,  or  the  vessel  will  be 
boarded  by  rats.  The  vessel  should  be  well  moored  and  fastened  to  prevent 
being  carried  away  by  the  floating  islands  which  sometimes  descend  the  rirenl 

Bullocks  of  a  superior  quality,  though  email,  may  be  obtained  from  Moani 
about  6  miles  northward  of  Banana.     Deer,  guinea-fowl,  partridges,  bostar^i^ 
quail,  with  green  pigeon  and  doves,  abound,  but  are  difficult  to  ba^  for 
of  dogs. 

Point  Boolambemba,  also  called  Faihomlegs  Point,  is  alow  point,  with  a 
clump  of  trees  a  little  higher  than  those  around  on  its  southern  part.  Beyond 
this  point  is  seen  the  plain  of  the  liiver  Congo,  running  E*  J  S.^  low,  woody, 
and  intersected  by  numberless  creek  or  rivulets. 

A  little  inland  a  range  of  hills  runs  parallel  with  the  shore  from  Hed  Point 
to  Point  Boolambemba,  in  a  line  with  which  it  terminates.  These  hilb, 
which  are  moderately  high,  appear  from  the  offing  to  form  the  sihore,  which 
at  their  foot  is  Lined  with  thick  trees.  Some  single,  scattered  trees  are  seen 
on  the  top  of  these  hills.  With  Boolambemba  Point  bearing  E.  ^  N.,  and 
Shark  Point  S.S.E.,  at  a  distance  of  18  miles  from  the  former,  the  low  coast 
is  just  distinguishable  by  the  line  of  trees  upon  it,  which  have  open  intervals 
here  and  there.  But  to  the  right  is  very  distinctly  seen  the  rounded  and 
pretty  steep  declivity  which  terminates  the  hills  in  the  interior. 

More  to  the  South  is  seen  the  low,  woody  country  of  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  the  trees  appearing  in  the  water  at  this  distance ;  then,  on  the  right. 
Shark  Point  is  easily  recognized  by  its  tall  mangro%'es. 

Shark  Foiilt,  as  we  have  stated,  is  the  extremity  of  a  kind  of  peninsula, 
low,  and  covered  with  trees,  which  stretches  out  to  the  E,N.E.  from  Cape 
Padrao.  Some  lofty  mangroves  form  a  clump,  remarkable  for  their  height,  at 
the  extremity  of  this  point. 

To  the  eastward  of  Shark  Point  the  coast  trend e  inwards,  and  forms  a  bay, 
w^hich  is  filled  by  banks  with  only  9  fl.  w^ater  on  them.     There  is   a   narrow 
channel  through  them,  caused  by  the  flowing  of  several  watercourses  into  tlw 
bottom  of  the  bay,  which  is  called  Sonhio^  or  Diego^  Bay* 

Shark  Point  is  steep- to,  and  near  the  sandy  beach  which  skirts  it  you  fim 
7  fathoms,  then  26  fathoms.  But  a  little  to  the  East  of  its  meridian  you  find« 
quite  close  to  the  sandy  beach,  2  fathoms ;  and  in  its  eastern  part  4  and  5 
fathoms  close  in-shore.  You  can  pass  it  within  one-third,  or  even  one-quarter 
of  a  mile.  At  about  9  miles  S.E,  by  E.  of  Shark  Point  is  Trade  Crsek^  where 
cruisers  can  procure  fresh  water  from  the  river,  and  wood,  ready  cut,  from  the 
natives. 

At  2J  miles  to  the  W*  by  S.  J  S,  of  Shark  Point,  the  shore  forms  a  geDtl 
rounded  eminence,  covered  with  tall  trees,  called  Turtle  Corner,  and  3J  mil^ 
W.S,W.  from  this  point  is  Cape  Padrao.     Between  Shark  Point  and  Ti 
Comer,  the  land  forms  a  slight  indentation,  called  Turlle  Cove,  abreast 
which  the  10  fathoms  bank  of  soundings  extends  a  mile  off,  forming  a 
anchorage,   and  the  natives    at    Shark   Point    will    bring  off  goats,  fowls, 
fruit,  Sec. 
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CAPE  PADBAO9  or  Padron,  when  seen  from  the  North,  7  milet  distant, 
has  the  appearance  of  a  perpendicubir  cliff,  which  runs  down  to  the  beach ; 
just  above  the  beach  are  some  woods.  The  cliff  forming  the  cape  rises  rapidly, 
with  a  rounded  elevation,  and  its  summit  is  covered  with  a  stunted  vegetation, 
apparently  of  grass  and  brushwood.  The  colour  of  the  cliff  is  remarkable  ibr 
its  rosy  tint  rather  than  red.  Cape  Padron  is  called  by  the  Portuguese  Mouta 
Secca^  or  Dry  Thicket  Point  The  land  of  Cape  Padrao  is  low,  and  the  sea 
washes  the  foot  of  the  cliff.  All  the  shore  is  safe  hereabouts,  and  you  can 
cruise  along  it  in  10  or  13  fathoms. 

A  fortified  ^Portuguese  post  stands  near  Cape  Padrao,  and  is  called  Port^ 
Pinda,  As  it  now  stands,  it  was  established  in  1855,  and  is  subject  to  Am- 
briz,  but  it  had  been  an>  early  settlement  of  the  Portuguese. 

Directions  for  entering  the  Congo. — ^When  you  come  in  sight  of  Cape 
Padrao  from  the  South,  you  may  sec  to  the  N.E.  the  land  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  river.  From  a  distance  you  may  often  fancy  you  see  a  town  and  houses 
built  in  a  semicircle,  an  illusion  oaus^  by  a  confused  mass  of  rocks,  which 
have  this  deceptive  appearance.  From  Cape  Padrao  the  land  slopes  down  to 
Shark  Point 

Between  Point  Boolambemba  and  Shark  Point  the  entrance  of  the  River 
Congo  is  well  defined,  and  is,  as  we  have  said,  7^  miles  wide.  The  right 
bonk  of  the  river  then  takes  an  E.  ^  S.  direction,  forming  at  Point  Boolam- 
bemba a  very  acute  angle,  the  left  bank  being  nearly  parallel  to  it  In 
nearing  either  bank  the  depths  vary  from  6  to  8  fathoms,  except  near  Point 
Boolambemba,  where  there  is  no  bottom  at  93  fathoms,  one-third  of  a 
mile  out 

In  mid-channel  where  no  bottom  was  found,  with  80  or  100  fitthoms  of  line, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  the  strength  of  the  current  renders  the  naviga- 
tion very  difficult,  and  sometimes  even  dangerous.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
always  prudent  to  get  a  local  pilot,  from  Kabenda  or  elsewhere,  to  take  the 
ship  into  the  Congo. 

When  you  want  to  go  any  distance  up  the  river,  it  will  be  necessary,  which- 
ever direction  you  come  from,  to  keep  close  along  the  left  or  South  bank;  so 
that,  coming  from  the  North,  you  will  have  to  cross  the  strength  of  the  stream. 
We  will  explain  how  this  is  to  be  effected,  so  as  not  to  be  driven  out  to  sea 
by  the  current 

Coming  from  the  North,  it  will  be  sufficient,  to  enable  you  to  cross  the 
stream,  to  have  a  fresh  and  settled  breeze  from  the  S.W.  or  W.S.W.  When 
we  speak  of  out  at  sea,  we  suppose  that  you  are  150  or  200  miles  from  the 
coast,  at  which  distance  it  is  said  that  the  current  from  the  Congo  attains  at 
certain  periods  a  rate  of  2  or  3  miles  an  hour.  It  is  not  known  at  what  dis- 
tance this  current,  which  usually  has  a  N.W.  or  N.N.W.  direction,  becomes 
united  with  the  Atlantic  current,  which  sets  along  the  coast  from  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope ;  but  as  the  latter  has  a  speed  of  not  more  than  24  or  26  miles  in 
24  hours,  it  is  possible  that  the  current  of  the  Congo  may  be  felt  at  a  very 
great  distance. 

The  second  conrse  for  crossing  the  stream  in  coming  from  the  North,  and 
the  one  generally  taken,  is  to  tack  along  the  shore  between  Kabenba  and  Red 
Point  without  leaving  the  bank  of  soundings.     When  you  have  made  Red 
S.  A.O.  5  b 
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If  JOQ,  obIj  waal  Id  ]^ 
tug  iIk  mer,  alttr  jim  laifv  got  aoMi  llie  aUcbb,  jon  wOl  kaep  on  joor 
coune  ai  long  ai  job  kare  «  frnli  ma  brtcze ;  mad  m  ease  h  u  meaHr  oeamg 
when  joa  hare  tmrened  the  obtcbV  the  better  nj.viU  he  to  uie^or  to  the 
SvW.  of  Cape  P^uinuH  3  or  4  auka  oitt,  aeeer&ig  to  the  dbtaaioe  j%m  baYe  got 
§nm  the  nowlh  of  the  riwr,  and  there  wmit  for  the  aezt  dxfm  ae^  breese  to 
canjT  jou  on  along  the  coast  tonthward. 

In  thk  eome  y%m  moiC  steer  in  the  SatUnriag  iBaiiii€r :  4m  leaTin*  the 
pafalkl  of  Red  Fouit,  at  a  dktaaoe  of  9  maks  tvm  the  poimt«  aet  the  head 
of  the  Tcaeel  cm  to  Shark  Poixtt  or  Gape  Padrao*  as  far  as  the  parallel  of 
I^imtea'  Creek.  Here  the  stream  seU  to  the  N.N.W.,  and  it  wifl  be  sofficieiit 
to  coast  akmg  about  9  mOe»  out  to  clear  the  Mona  Matea  Bonk  in  10  or  11 
lathoina,  in  which  depth  you  should  keep ;  the  coiine  will  be  about  S.  hj  E.I 

Then  when  you  get  on  a  line  with  Pirates*  Creek,  or  erem  befocre, 
aa  you  feel  the  farce  of  the  current  greater  or  less,  or  a  tendency  in  it  to  i 
towards  the  W-N.W.  and  West,  bring  the  vessel  up  as  if  you  intended  to  enter 
the  river,  steering  right  for  the  middle  of  the  open  space  between  Point  Boo- 
hunbexnba  and  Shark  Point.  You  wiU  in  this  way  get  across  the  strongest 
part  of  the  stream,  and  when  you  bear  up  for  the  left  bank,  haul  your  wind 
and  steer  so  as  to  be  carried  on  the  South  shore,  tUl  within  3  or  4  miles,  and 
then  anchor  as  you  please. 

If  you  want  to  enter  the  Congo,  you  must  still  anchor  to  the  8.W.  of  Cape 
Padrao,  and  await  the  sea  breeze  to  carry  you  in  ;  unless  you  are  in  time  i 
double  Shark  Point,  and  to  anchor  on  the  left  bank  to  the  East  of  this  points  i 

You  must  never  attempt  to  cross  in  the  evening,  for  it  is  seldom  that  \o 
would  in  this  case  have  time  to  clear  the  main  stream  during  the  continuance" 
of  the  sea  breeze ;  and  if  it  were  to  drop  before  you  reach  the  left  side,  you 
would  inevitably  be  carried  out  to  sea. 

Coming  from  the  South,  when  you  have  sighted  Cape  Padrao,  you  may 
bring  up  3  miles  off,  which  may  be  done  without  danger.  If  you  arrive  at 
night,  anchor  to  the  S.W.  of  the  cape,  and  wait  till  morning  for  the  passage 
across.  As  soon  as  the  sea  breeze  becomes  settled,  then  weigh,  and  with  the 
cape  bearing  E.N.E.  or  N.E.  by  E.,  you  will  be  in  the  most  adv^antageoua 
course  fur  clearing  the  stream.  Keep  this  course  till  you  begin  to  find  your- 
self in  llie  bed  of  the  stream ;  then  bring  the  cape  astern  S.W.  by  S.,  or 
8.SAV.»  and  keep  the  lead  going,  to  be  sure  of  the  moment  you  get  on  to  the 
Mona  Ma^ca  Bands  on  the  righl  hank. 

When  you  arc  going  to  Kabciida,  you  must  keep  oflP  the  Mona  Mazea 

htink  ;  and  on  leaving  the  Congo,  run  out  to  sea  for  about  20  miles  from  its 

I  jiumtli,  before  you  put  the  6hip*e  head  to  the  North,  in  order  to  avoid  the 

bank.     You  must  also  take  notice  of  the  current  which  sets  to  the  N.N.£.  at 
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the  rate  of  1  mile  an  hour,  sometimes  more,  according  to  the  strength  of  the 
wind. 

Near  the  outer  entrance  of  the  estuary  is  Banana^  or  French  Point.  At  1 1 
miles  above  Boolambemba  Point,  also  on  the  North  side,  is  Bull  Island,  a 
clump  of  trees,  the  Rhinoceros  Island  of  Capt.  VidaVs  chart. 

Steamers  going  to  Banana  Greek  from  Shark's  Point  should  steer  for  Boo- 
lambemba Point,  keeping  the  South  point  of  the  moimtain  range  at  the  back 
of  Banana  bearing  E.N.E.,  or  to  the  northward  of  that  bearing,  to  guard 
against  being  set  on  to  Mona  Mazea  Bank  by  the  current ;  for,  although 
heading  for  Boolambemba  Point,  the  vessel  wUl  steadily  be  set  toward  the 
anchorage,  and  it  will  be  found  best  to  keep  her  heading  well  up  to  the 
current ;  by  slowing  down  the  engines  or  by  shortening  sail  she  will  readily 
drop  to  the  anchorage,  which  should  be  approached  by  the  bearings  and  keep- 
ing the  lead  going.  In  crossing  over  to  the  anchorage  off  French  Point  or  to 
Banana  Creek,  there  is  danger  of  being  set  by  the  current  on  to  Mona  Mazea 
Bank,  or  on  French  Point  Spit,  and  as  the  strength  of  the  current  varies  with 
the  state  of  the  river  and  with  the  tides,  a  stranger  unacquainted  with  the 
landmarks  and  bearings  will  find  it  advantageous  to  employ  the  local  pilot, 
who  can  always  be  obtained  by  the  usual  signal. — Naut,  Mag,j  November^ 
1879,  p.  988. 

Brief  directions  for  entering  this  river,  are  given  by  Capt  Vidal,  R.N. 
— It  is  necessary  to  approach  the  river  from  the  southward,  and  anchor 
near  Point  Padrone,  until  the  sea  breeze  sets  in  strong  enough  to  stem  the 
current  round  Shark's  Point,  and  proceed  up,  keeping  the  southern  shore 
aboard.     Latitude  of  Shark's  Point,  6^  4'  36"  8.,  long.  12.''  17'  80"  E. 

II.M.S.  Artel,  in  March,  1875,  drawing  10^  ft.,  had,  in  proceeding  up  the 
Congo  to  Embomma,  not  less  than  4  fathoms  water  from  the  sea  to  Puerto  da 
Lenha,  and  3  fathoms  between  Puerto  da  Lenha  and  Embomma.  The  passage 
between  the  two  latter  places  should  not  be  attempted  without  the  assistance 
of  a  pilot ;  the  Dutch  trading  house  at  Banana  can  generally  supply  one. 

Puerto  da  Lenha,  formerly  a  famous  slave  shipping  port,  is  12  or  13  miles 
above  Bull  Island,  and  stands  on  the  point  projecting  from  the  North  shore, 
marked  Tall  Trees  in  Captain  Tuckey's  chart  of  1816.  This  is  at  the  head  of 
the  estuary,  and  above  this  may  be  considered  the  true  delta  of  the  mighty 
Congo,  which,  although  navigable,  does  not  belong  to  ocean  navigation. 

The  land  between  Shark  Point  and  Puerto  da  Lenha  appears  to  be  formed 
of  innumerable  islands,  and  the  whole  country  in  this  locality  may  be 
described  as  a  network  of  creeks.  On  the  dry  spots  on  the  banks  of  the  creeks 
are  many  small  native  villages,  inhabited  by  a  people  named  Missilonghis, 
who  are  the  pirates  of  the  Congo,  and  subsist  almost  entirely  by  plundering 
the  boats  belonging  to  Europeans  proceeding  up  the  river  from  Banana  to 
Puerto  da  Lenha. 

Puerto  da  Lenha  is  a  station  for  European  factories ;  the  ground  on  which 
the  factories  are  built  has  been  reclaimed  from  the  swamps  and  river.  There 
is  no  communication  between  these  factories  except  by  water.  The  station  is 
infested  with  large  pythons,  which  commit  great  ravages  amongst  the  sheep  and 
fowls  of  the  factories ;  upwards  of  three  hundred  of  these  reptiles  have  been 
killed  in  one  month. 

Above  Puerto  da  Lenha  the  scenery  rapidly  changes  in  appearance ;  the 
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dcme  woodi  dimppe^^  mid  sre  rqilAoed  ior  m  distaiice  of  25  miles  by  low  fifti 
ground  cowered  with  Ibmel  and  coane  luppopoUmua  gran.  Fetisli  Hock  is 
the  termtnafiop  of  m  ridge  c^  iron  stone,  and  ia  held  aacred  bj  the  Bali^vea  im 
eoDseqnence  of  the  imgwae  ^wanfitige  of  gmm  eopal  lying  xinder  the  ntrfree ; 
thia  Taliiable  axtiGle  ofwwnairree  etmiol  be  raaoved  owing  to  the  attperstttlca 
of  the  natives. 

The  land  in  the  nd^boorhood  of  Embomma  is  hiU  j,  azrd  eor^red  with 
eoone  grass ;  the  factories  are  simplj  storehouses  lor  produce  i^ceiTed  from 
o<»tl)riiig  trading  stations.  The  chief  articles  of  trade  at  the  market  are  aiiinll 
dried  fish  and  empty  botUes* 

Captftki  Burton  sajs : — ^On  August  dl«  1863,  we  made  sail  from  Biinana  or 
French  Foint.  Our  party  consisted  of  Commander  Penj,  R.N.»  Mr.  Bigley* 
ILN.t  snd  £re  petty  officers,  myself  and  Steward  Balim  Agha.  We  ran  up 
the  right  or  northern  bank,  which  is  here,  as  in  the  oil  rirers  of  the  Biafim 
Bight,  a  mass  of  thicket  and  maogroTe,  of  palms  and  pandanus,  and  anchored 
for  the  night  off  Bull  Island,  distant  6  or  7  miles.  Even  this  the  debouehure 
of  the  river  greatly  requires  re-purveying ;  there  is  hardly  a  portion  to  be 
relied  upon,  and  the  delicate  questions  of  the  tides  and  of  the  nnder-current, 
Mhich  at  times  in  most  places  run  counter  to  the  surface  stream,  remain  to  be 
settled.  Aod  here  it  may  be  remarked  that,  with  due  prudence,  and  by 
taking  advantage  of  the  reflux  caused  by  the  flood  tides  damming  up  the 
mouth— a  phenomenon  which  extends  to  the  rapids — ^small  steamers  might 
i^asily,  and  at  all  seasons,  ascend  to  within  musket-shot  of  the  raudaicM^  at 
cata^mcts. 

On  Heptember  Ist,  we  passed  the  la£t  mangrove,  showing  that  the  saline 
infliience  extends  no  further.  We  remarked  sundry  factories,  one-storied 
buildings  of  plunk  and  thatcb,  peeping  from  holes  cut  in  the  densest  bush,  and 
roost  unwhoksomely  situated.  Ihey  serve  as  videttes  and  outposts,  enabling 
slaters  to  ship  below  the  difficult  passage  around  Palm  Point,  and  they  com-^  i 
mand  u  straight  reach  and  a  clear ^view  to  the  river*s  mouth.  Moreover,  those 
on  the  South  bank  (also  three  in  number)  facilitate  overland  transit  to  Mangue^ 
Ambrizette,  Ambriz,  and  other  ports. 

After  22  or  2d  miles  from  Banana  Point,  with  a  3*knot  current  against  us. 
we  landed  at  Porto   (or  Puerto)  da  Lenha ;  oo  our  latest  charts,  Ponta  tie 
Ijinha,  three  errors  in  lliree  words.     Ihe  vile  site  is  on  the  right  (or  North) 
bank  of  the  river,  whose  valley  here  is  5  miles  broad ;  the  water  is  fi*eah,  and 
when  taken  a  few  miles  up  is  tit  for  drinking.     The  settlers,  beaver-like,  mii0& 
protect  their  dum  with  stiong  piles,  and  a  rise  of  4  or  5  ft.  intmdates  their  1 
^  loundations.     The  port  dates  from  the  second  decade  of  the  present  century. 
Captain  Tuckey  knew  it  only  as  **  Tall   Trees,"  and  ships  loaded  without 
landing.     There  are  sixteen  factories,  but  only   iwo  legal  traders.     Abova] 
Puerto  da  Lenba   the   mighty  river  divides   into   three   parallel   brancbeipJ 
tepamted  by  tbe  isles  and  banks,  which  irequently  change ;  the  northe 
(or  Maxwell  River-)  is  the  Mkanga';  the  central  (Mamballa  of  the  charta) 
called  K^hibul ;  and  the  southern  is  the  Sonio  or  Sonho  of  the  charts. 
Capt.  Burton  ascended  the  river  above  this  to  the  Yellala  Bapids,  : 
in  health  by  thi»  delightful  region,  in  September,  1863.* 


«  Vidf  Cofibulsr  Beporti  Pari.  Pspers,  1866,  toL  M.,  pp.  216^224 
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After  adyentares  and  obeervatioiis  Capt.  Burton  reached  the  Great  Rapids. 
In  conclusion,  he  obserred  that,  aboye  those  rapids,  the  grand  river  forks. 
There  is  a  north«eastem  branch,  which  has  been  represented  as  flowing  from 
a  lake.  The  information  he  obtained  at  the  rapids  left  him  no  doubt  of  the 
£EU!t  In  the  previous  year,  when  he  visited  the  source  of  the  River  Gaboon, 
he  was  informed  by  the  Fans,  that  after  eighteen  days'  travel  towards  the 
East,  they  came  upon  a  water  flowing  to  the  right  or  southward ;  this  may 
be  the  north-eastern  fork  of  the  Congo.  The  south-eastern  branch  of  the 
Congo,  Captain  Burton  firmly  believes,  is  the  Coango  and  the  Casai,  which 
Dr.  Livingstone  crossed  near  their  head. 

Boma,  meaning  the  snake,  and  erroneously  written  Embammaj  is  at  the 
head  of  the  Congo  delta,  about  61  miles  from  the  entrance.  It  is  6  miles 
below  the  place  marked  as  such  by  Tuckey,  on  the  North  bank  of  the  river. 
It  is  delightfully  situated,  the  air  dry  and  healthy.  It  is  the  dep6t  between 
the  interior  and  the  coast,  and  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  slave  marts  in  the 
world,  either  in  the  form  of  the  real  slave  trade,  or  its  legalised  traffic  known 
as  the  French  immigration  scheme,  now  abandoned.  Boma  is  said  to  be 
273  ft.  above  the  sea  level.* 

Mr.  II.  M.  Stanley  was  very  hospitably  received  at  Boma,  in  August,  1877, 
after  his  descent  of  the  Congo  or  Livingstone.  He  describes  it  as  containing 
about  half  a  dozen  Dutch,  French,  and  Portuguese  factories,  lining  the  river 
front,  and  under  the  management  of  about  18  white  people. 

We  give  the  following  directions  for  the  navigation  of  the  river,  but  as  the 
banks  are  liable  to  great  changes,  implicit  reliance  must  not  be  placed  on 
them. 

Directioiia  by  Captain  Tucker. — The  passage  up  may  be  made  at  all  times 
of  the  day,  with  the  flood  tide,  or  against  the  ebb,  if  the  sea  breese  be  strong 
enough.  The  best  time  for  a  stranger  to  make  it  is  certainly  with  the  first  of 
the  sea  breeze ;  though,  on  taking  H.M.S.  Wolverine  to  the  shoals  a  aecond 
time,  I  went  up  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  the  third  time  I  went  up  in  the 
evening,  passing  the  lower  shoals,  and  anchored  at  8  p.m.,  close  to  a  slave 
vessel  lying  between  the  two  lower  shoals. 

The  passage  up  should  be  made  on  and  close  to  the  left  bank,  until  you 
arrive  at  the  lower  shoaU  about  20  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river,  where 
a  spit  with  2,  If,  1^,  and  1  &thom  on  it  runs  off  the  left  bank  about  a  cable's 
length,  which  shows  itself  at  low  water,  by  the  smoothness  of  the  water  on 
the  lower  part  of  it.  From  thence  you  should  steer  diagonally  across  the 
river,  keeping  her  head  well  up,  for  a  low,  sandy,  and  green  island  on  the 
right  bank,  keeping  close  to  the  lower  edge  of  the  lower  shoal,  in  7,  8,  and  9 
fathoms,  until  you  arrive  near  the  island,  when  you  must  steer  up  close  to  the 
right  bank,  carrying  your  bwer  studding  sail  booms  over  the  bushes,  having 
6,  7,  8,  9,  and  10  fatiioms,  except  a  small  shoal  with  4  fiithoma,  when  you 


•  The  syitflm  adopted  in  trading  or  bartering  mth  tha  natives  en  the  coast  oompre- 
hended  between  the  Birer  Congo  and  Ambris  Is  lomewhat  oomplioatcd  and  cnriona.  All 
pxodooe,  exoept  ivory,  on  being  brought  to  the  trader  Is  pmt  on  the  eoales,  and  the  price  is 
Agreed,  in  <<longt"  in  Bn^ieh,  or  <•  pegas  "  in  Portogneae.  The  *'pe9a"  or  "kmg"  is 
the  unit  of  ezobangs  to  which  all  the  mnltiCarioos  articles  of  barter  are  relsnrod.— 
/.  /.  Montnre. 
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muBt  edge  off  a  little,  so  as  lo  pass  it  about  a  yesst^rs  breadth  from  the  bank. 
Tben  you  must  steer  along  the  bank  again  until  you  arrive  off  Puerto  da 
Lenha,  aiid  anchor  in  4  and  4^  fathoms,  a  mik  above  which  the  liYer  ia  not 
navigable  for  vessels. 

llie  passage  down  is  rather  dangerous:  but  I  think,  by  attention  mid 
prudence,  it  may  be  always  made  with  safety.  The  usual  passage  down  the 
river  is  crossing  to  the  left  bank  above  the  shoals,  and  passing  between  them 
and  the  bank ;  but  should  only  be  attempted  with  a  commanding  sea  breeze, 
with  which,  even,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  ship's  head  well  up  the  rivert 
and  allow  the  stream  to  set  you  gradually  down  until  you  gain  the  left  bank ; 
when  you  must  drop  down  close  to  the  bank  in  4,  3^,  and  3  fiathomSt  either 
by  k edging  or  under  sail.     I  prefer  the  latter. 

The  danger  in  cro«iing  the  river  in  coming  down  arises  from  the  wind 
falling  or  lull  in  g*  and  the  vessel,  in  consequence  (if  not  brought  up  very 
gmartly  with  her  anchor),  being  set  by  the  stream  upon  the  upper  edge  of  the 
ehoal,  which  has  caused  the  total  loss  of  many  vessels,  and  the  loss  of  rudders 
of  nmny  others.  In  light  winds  I  should  therefore  recommend  the  Tcssel  to 
be  taken  down  by  the  sweeps,  on  the  right  bank»  with  the  kedge  ready  to  be 
dropped,  and  the  boats  down  ready  for  towing,  until  you  arrive  on  the  lower 
edge  of  the  lower  shoal ;  when,  if  there  be  no  sea  breeze,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  bring  the  vessel  up  with  a  bower  anchor  in  7,  8,  and  9  fathoms,  to  avoid 
the  shoal  running  along  the  right  bank,  over  which  the  stream  sets  with 
great  force.  But  if  the  sea  breeze  be  commanding,  you  may  cross  over  to 
the  left  bank  by  keeping  the  vessel's  head  well  up  the  river  until  you  get 
well  over ;  when  you  may  either  back,  or  fill,  or  work  down,  standing  from 
4  fathoms  on  the  left  bank  into  not  less  than  7  fathoms  on  the  right  bank, 
until  past  Boolambemba  Point  and  Spit,  when  you  must  not  stand  into  less 
than  4  fathoms. 

With  respect  to  the  shoal  of  3 J,  SJ  fathoms,  on  the  Mona  Atazea  Bank^  in 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  I  have  laid  down,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is 
of  a  very  late  formation,  and  will  prove  very  dangerous  to  vessels  cxos^ng 
the  river  as  I  did.  Steering  well  up  the  river  from  the  southward  to  crocs 
ovtT  to  Cape  Padrone,  carrj'iug  7  and  8  fathoms,  I  suddenly  got  into  SA^,  3J 
fathoms,  along  which  I  ran,  carrying  7  and  6  fathoms  on  the  port  aide,  and 
3}  and  3 J  fathoms  on  the  starboard  side,  for  about  more  than  thi^c  shipe' 
lengths. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  whole  of  the  Mona  Mazea  Bank  is  rising  &6t,  frcmi 
the  deposit  of  mud  out  of  the  river,  and  from  the  sand  thrown  over  by  the 
heavy  swell  which  often  sets  in  upon  it. 

To  proceed  up  the  river, — ^The  passage  up  should,  according  to  some 
authorities, be  close  to  the  left,  or  southern  bank  of  the  river;  although  others 
recommend  the  northern  shore,  where  the  sea  breeze  is  said  to  be  stronirer 
than  on  the  South  side,  where  the  vessel  is  necessarily  under  the  lee  of  the  tall 
trees.  In  vessels  of  large  draught  the  service  of  a  pilot  should  be  obtained. 
if  intending  to  proceed  to  Puerto  da  Lenha. 

The  following  directions  are  by  Staff- Commander  H.  H.  Hannay,  H.^Sf  S 
Active,  and  Navigating  Sub- Lieutenant  C.  E.  Pritchard,  H.M.S.  Ariel^  IbiTo 
but  must  be  considered  only  as  applying  to  the  river  at  that  time. 

Proceeding  up  the  river  keep  about  a  cable  from  the  North  bank  of  tho 
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riyer  till  Bull  Island  is  passed ;  in  this  track  the  yessel  will  be  out  of  the 
strength  of  the  current,  and  have  not  less  than  5  fathoms  water ;  the  same 
depth  will  be  found  at  a  quarter  of  a  cable  from  Bull  Island ;  then  keep  the 
North  side  of  Bull  Island  in  line  with  Active  Point  (Monpanga  Islands)  till 
Palm  Point  is  just  open  of  Henderson  Point  When  within  1 J  cable  of  Hen- 
derson Point  haul  out  till  the  small  Bull  Island  is  showing  just  between  Bull 
Island  and  the  main ;  and  when  abreast  Henderson  Point  (a  little  West  of 
two  high  conspicuous  trees),  steer  S.  by  E.  ^  E.  across  the  riyer  with  a  high 
single  tree  well  open  of  the  port  bow. 

When  Boolambemba  Point  comes  in  line  with  Scotchman's  Head,  keep  it 
so  till  the  yessel  is  abreast  of  the  high  tree ;  then  steer  in  till  Scotchman's 
Head  is  just  open  of  the  point  to  the  westward  of  the  Dutch  and  Portuguese 
factories  (Spiteful  Point).  Steer  with  these  marks  in  line  till  the  East  end  of 
Grass  Island  is  in  line  with  a  double-headed  tree  which  is  situated  just  to  the 
westward  of  Manuel  Vaca's  Town,  on  a  N.E.  by  N.  bearing ;  then  steer  for 
the  grass  patches  just  below  the  clump  of  trees  on  Drapers  Island,  and  when 
a  cable  from  the  bank  keep  at  that  distance,  with  the  palms  a  little  on  the 
starboard  bow.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  shoal  which  lies  S.W.  of 
Drapers  Island.  From  abreast  the  palms  keep  midstream  for  Puerto  da 
Lenha.  In  the  channel  now  described  the  shoalest  water  found  was  4  fathoms^ 
about  3  cables  from  Henderson  Point,  in  crossing  the  river. 

Parker  Patch,  eastward  of  Henderson  Point,  has  extended  3  cables  down 
the  river,  and  \h.2  channel  between  the  patch  and  the  North  bank  of  the  river 
is  now  only  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  less  than  6  ft.  It  is  advisable  to 
anchor  as  close  as  possible  to  the  factories  at  Puerto  da  Lenha,  the  bank  of 
the  river  being  steep-to,  in  order  to  avoid  the  floating  islands  which  come 
down  in  great  numbers. 

General  Remarks  on  the  Navigation  between  Biafra  and  Congo, — ^Tho 
navigation  between  the  Bight  of  Biafra  and  Congo  seems  to  have  been  very 
imperfectly  imderstood,  owing  to  a  general  ignorance  of  the  setting  of  the 
currents  and  local  circumstances.  The  ourrenta  of  the  bight  are  clearly 
\-ariable.  On  the  East  of  the  islands  the  stream  has  been  described  as  setting 
to  the  South ;  while  at  Prince's  Island  a  north-westerly  current  on  the  East* 
and  a  more  northerly  current  on  the  West,  are  occasionally  found.  A 
northerly  current  is  also  described  as  prevailing  on  the  coast,  all  the  way  from 
Cape  Negro,  in  17^  South.  The  following  extracts  from  the  Narrative  of 
Captain  Tuckey's  Voyage  will  show  the  necessity  of  keeping  clear  of  the  bight 
and  attempting  a  more  direct  passage  from  the  West,  when  bound  to  the 
coast  of  Congo,  &c. 

On  the  expedition  to  the  River  Zahir,  the  ship  Congo  had  Prince's  Island 
in  sight,  16th  May,  1816,  at  the  distance  of  36  to  42  miles.  From  the  spot 
whence  the  island  bore  8,E.  by  S.^  true^  at  that  distance  the  ship,  with  light 
airs  from  the  South  to  S.W.,  attempted  a  southerly  ooiirse,  but  a  strong  cur- 
rent setting  to  the  northward  impeded  it.  On  the  19th,  at  daylight,  St. 
Thomas's  was  seen  bearing  S.  by  fT.,  true^  36  to  42  miles.  The  island  was 
in  sight  for  two  days,  the  ship  making  scarcely  any  way  to  the  southward. 
She  then  stood  to  the  westward ;  but  the  wind  and  current  still  continued 
unfavourable,  and  she  did  not  succeed  in  getting  to  the  southward  of 
St.  Thomas's  until  the  27thy  having  been  obliged  to  stand  to  the  westward  as 
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29*  E^ 


far  &9  the  rneridmn  of  4^  East^  and  at  length  passed  oolj  about  12  miles  to 
the  southward  of  the  island.  Observations  here  gave  for  the  positioQ  of  the 
Isle  Bolos,  the  Equator,  and  longitude  about  6^  A5\ 

The  ship  continued  working  to  the  southward,  talcing  every  advantage 
the  wind,  and  frequently  trying  for  soundings,  without  obtaining  them, 
the  3rd  of  June»  when  at  noon  ITJ  fathoms  was  found,  with   greenisli 
Here  the  coast  was  seen  ;  the  latitude  2*  10'  S»,  computed  longitude  9**  29* 
Hie  land  was  about  12  miles  to  the  eastward,     llie  weather  was  haxy,  so 
that  no  remarks  on  the  coast  could  be  made.     It  was,  however,  inferred  thi|^| 
th^  bank  of  soundings  here  does  not  extend  farther  oiT  than  30  miles.     A^l 
10  or  12  miles  off  shore  there   was   18  fci thorns,  with  greenish  oaze  ;  Ihence 
S.W.  i  ir.^  true^  5   miles,  30   fathoms,  coarse  sand;  thence  »5.  JF1>    /ri«f ,  ^H 
miles,  47  ^thorns,  sand  and  broken  shells ;  thence  S,  Jr.  by  IV^^  irue^  4  mila^l 
67  fathoms^  same  bottom  \  and  thenco  S,  IF.  by  IF.  }  W,^  irue,  4  nules,  no 
bottom  with  100  fathoms. 

From  the  dth   of  June  the  Congo  continued  to  work  out  of  souadin<^«  bi^| 
making  very  little  way  to  the  southward,  until  noon  of  the   17th,  when  sK^^ 
gained  the  latitude  of  S"*  12'.     Running  hence  E,  i  S.,  (rue,  12  niUea,  sound- 
ings were  gained  in  66  fathoms,  coarse  brown  sand,  with  red  specks 

On  the  25th  of  June,  at  noon,  the  ship  had  gained  no  more  to  the  south 
than  to  S*"  49'  8. ;  on  the  26th,  to  4**  8' ;  on  the  28th,  she  was  in  4**  24'.    Soi 
observations  on  the  coast  were  now  made ;  but  they  are  too  inaccurate 
admission.     On  the  1st  of  July  the  ship  was  off  the  South  point  of  the  River 
Louisa-Loango,  then  bearing  E,  by  N.  i  N,^  irue^  7  or  8  miles.     The  cu 
here  ran  N.  by  W.  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  hourly.     On  the  7th 
ship  had  arrived  in  the  2ahir. 

Captain  DalxeVs  Directions  state,  that  vessels  sailing  from  Cape  I^opes 
Kabenda  or  to  Congo  River  are  continually  tacking  and  veeriag,  being 
obliged  every  evening  to  come  to  an  anchor.  The  practice  is,  in  the  morning, 
so  soon  as  daylight,  to  put  off,  and  keep  to  seaward  till  ll'*  or  12\  when  the 
wind  is  South  or  S.E.,  and  also  when  it  is  still.  If  then  it  does  not  chanjre, 
a  vessel  loses  ground,  although  in  80  fathoms  of  water.  In  this  case,  get  up 
again  with  anchors ;  but  when  you  come  below  anchoring  ground,  you  cannot 
gain  the  river ;  and  it  would  even  be  very  difficult  to  pass  by  the  entrance  of 
Kacongo  River,  as  the  current  sets  there  most  part  of  the  year  to  the  N.W. 
and  N.N.W. ;  and  though,  from  March  to  September,  when  the  S,S-E.  winds 
are  blowing,  the  currents  may  run  toward  the  S.W.  by  S.,  yet  it  is  advisable 
to  keep  off  as  before,  and  even  farther.  The  sea  during  that  time  falls  with 
greater  violence  against  the  shore  than  at  any  other  season  of  the  year. 

Capt.  Matson  says : — **  To  cross  the  stream  of  the  River  Congo  from  the 
northward,  it  is  requisite  either  to  go  200  miles  off  shore,  or  to  keep  in 
anchoring  ground.  I  always  choose  the  latter.  If  you  are  not  certain  of 
getting  across  the  stream  before  the  sea  breeze  dies  away,  anchor  on  the 
Mona  Mazea  Bank,  in  6  or  7  ^thorns,  until  the  following  day,  when  a  two 
hours'  sea  breeze  i^ill  take  you  to  the  southward  of  Shark's  Pointy  and  you 
are  then   out   of  the  influence  of  the  stream,  which  alvrays  runs   to   the 

Along  this  coast,  between  Cape  Lopez  and  River  Congo  (saj^  Pimentel), 
it  is  not  fit  to  sail  but  in  the  moi-ning.     Bo  soon  as  the  wind  comes  &om  the 
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South  toward  the  land,  yon  go  to  seaward  for  twelve  hours ;  and  if  it  does  not 
change,  come  back  again  to  the  shore,  where  almost  everywhere  you  will  have 
8  or  10  fathoms  of  water..  As  the  current  all  along  runs  much  to  leeward, 
N.W.,  and  W.N.W.,  should  you  perceive  it  setting  to  the  S.W.,  the  best  way 
is  to  take  a  trip  to  sea  two  hours  before  daylight,  and  then  to  return  and  anchor 
near  the  land.  Any  other  method  would  make  it  very  difficult  for  passing  the 
River  Congo*  The  current  being  to  leeward,  when  you  turn  about  to  sea,  with 
the  wind  at  West,  or  W.  by  S.,  and  your  ship  halfway,  it  is  advisable  you  should 
come  back  to  the  land,  to  anchor  in  10  or  12  fitthoms,  oazy  ground,  which  yo« 
will  find  in  all  this  part;  and  if  the  wind  should  happen  to  blow  from  the  S.W.« 
you  are  to  turn  toward  the  sea. 


The  COAST  from  Gape  Padrao  to  the  River  Dand6  is  about  156  miles  ia 
extent  to  8.  f  K  It  is  of  moderate  elevation  in  general,  but  nevertheless 
higher  than  that  we  have  thus  far  described.  It  also  becomes  more  rocky  at 
its  base,  and  in  some  places  it  presents  reddish  cli£b,  surmounted  farther  inland, 
and  chiefly  towards  the  South,  by  a  second  line  of  hills.  The  line  of 'soundings, 
2  or  3  miles  out,  is  also  less  regular ;  but  still  the  coast  is  generally  safe.  It 
is  sometimes  wooded ;  sometimes  with  naked  hills,  merely  capped  with  isolated 
clumps  of  trees.    Tliis  is  the  general  aspect* 

From  Cape  Padrao  to  Cape  Engano^  or  Deceit^  the  coast  runs  S.  by  R,  21 
miles,  nearly  in  a  straight  line.  We  have  described  Cape  Padrao,  as  seen 
from  the  North,  and  remarked  the  ro^e-coloured  or  reddish  cliff  which  distin- 
guishes it  When  seen  from  the  West,  it  presents  roimded  undulations ;  the 
summit  of  the  hills  being  covered  with  a  poor  and  stunted  vegetation.  After 
doubling  Cape  Padrao  the  cliff  disappears,  and  is  replaced  by  a  low  coast, 
gently  undulating,  on  the  top  of  which,  in  some  places,  are  some  very  straight 
lines,  and  here  and  there  tofts  of  brushwood.  When  you  get  3  miles  to  the 
South  of  the  cape  it  looks  low,  and  slightly  projectiBg.  Some  bright  red  cli£b 
are  seen  hereabouts,  tolerably  high,  and  continuing  for  a  long  distance  without 
any  break.  They  show  very  little  vesetation.  'Shortly  after,  the  coast  changes 
in  appearance,  and  becomes  arid,  ratner  high,  and  retreating  from  the  shore; 
here  and  there  are  seen  red  clifl!s.  The  steppes  which  form  these  hills  are 
marked  by  lines  of  trees  and  brushwood,  and  are  sufficiently  high  to  be  easily 
recognised.  They  are  called  the  Barreiraa  Vermslkas.  Along  this  part  of  the 
coast  the  sea  is  generally  very  rough. 

Cape  Engano  (Deceit)  presents  nothing  remarkable ;  it  is  slightly  promi- 
nent, and  to  the  East  is  seen  a  small  corneal  hilL  The  red  colour  of  the  cliff 
which  forms  it  has  no  doubt  been  the  eanse  of  its  being  mistaken  for  Gape 
Padrao ;  and  to  this  perhaps  it  owes  its  name. 


•  There  if  eome  eonfosion  in  the  DomenoUtare  of  this  coect  ariiing  from  the  imperfee- 
tioB  of  the  older  cherts.  If.  de  Kerhallet,  from  whose  work  we  have  taken  muoh  of  the 
•abeequent  description,  has,  by  comparison  of  nameroas  authors,  settled  oa  the  arrange- 
ment which  has  been  partlj  followed  here»fter. 

JS.A.O.  6  o 
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From  Cnpe  Engano  the  con«t  curves  inwards  gcntlv,  and  romis  a  Wif,  tlii 
South  point  of  which  is  called  Margate  Bluff,  This  poLDt,  situated  6  miles 
8.S.E-  from  Cape  Eiignno,  m  projecting,  of  a  round  form,  rocky  at  itd  base,  and 
crowned  by  a  tolerably  high  hilL  It  is  27  miles  distant  from  Cape  Padna 
At  Margate  Bluff  commences  the  high  loud,  which  continues  southward  as  fiir 
a»  the  Bay  of  Funta,  or  Fonda,  a  diistance  of  33  miles* 

Margate  Bluff"  is  the  North  point  of  another  bay,  with  a  sandy  beack,  and 
showing  near  the  middle  of  it  a  rocky  headland,  which  tenninatea  towards  the 
Soutli  in  a  rather  high  point*  distingxiishable  by  a  clump  of  dark  gT«ea  treca^ 
ill  lat.  6°  39'  S,,  long,  vr  33'  E.,  called  Alangal- Grande.  It  ia  1  mile  North 
of  the  South  point  of  the  bay,  and  marks  the  entrance  of  a  small  river,  which 
runs  amongst  the  small  hills  near  the  shore.  The  South  point  of  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  which  is  also  the  South  point  of  the  bay,  shows  aomc  loftv  cliffs, 
poitited  at  top,  with  their  summits  covered  with  shrubs,  and  overtapp€?d  again 
by  a  mountiun,  the  top  of  which  is  gently  rounded  and  bare.  This  point  is 
called  Mmitjal- Grande  Point,  and  here  there  is  a  factory.  It  ia  37  miles 
S.  by  E,  J  E.  from  Cape  Padrao.  A  t  2  miles  northward  of  Mangal-Crrandc 
is  a  factory,  consisting  of  two  houses,  called  Mt^temodam^  between  which 
and  Mangal-Grande  the  shoal  water  extends  for  a  distance  of  2^  miles  from 
the  fthore. 

Vesnviua  Shoal — A  little  over  3  miles  W-  by  8.  i  S.  from  Mar^te  Ilead 
is  a  phoal,  with  as  little  as  2^  fathoms  water  on  it,  a  mile  in  length  North  and 
South,  wilhin  the  S-fathoms  boundary.  Within  the  shoal  an  extensiTe  bank 
runs  out  from  the  shore  between  Margate  Head  and  the  coast,  1]  mile  to  the 
southward,  reaching  to  within  about  a  mile  of  the  East  edge  of  Vesuvius  SboaL 
On  this  bank  there  are  several  very  shoal  patches,  on  one  of  which,  with  only 
7  ft.  water,  ILM.S,  TIt/dra  touched  in  1859.  It  is  therefore  ahsolutelv  neces- 
sary to  preserve  a  good  offing  when  passing  in  this  locality*  and  not  ahoal  the 
water  under  6  fathoms,  A  rocky  shoal  of  2}  fathoms  b  stated  to  He  6  miles 
to  S.S.W.  of  Margate  Head. 

From  Point  Mangul-Grande  to  tlie  North  point  of  the  Bay  of  I^nta,  or 
Fonda,  in  lat.  6^  56'  30"  S,,  long,  12''  48'  52",  is  22i  miles,  the  coast  trending 
to  the  S.S.E,,  and  presenting,  for  a  distance  of  16 J  miles,  an  uniDterrapted 
sandy  beach,  with  some  factories  on  it.  Behind  this  beach  may  be  remarked 
here  and  there  some  rocky  cliffs  almost  perpendicular,  overtopped  by  some 
rounded  hills,  and  almost  bare  of  vegetation.  At  6J  miles  North  of  the  Bay 
of  Funta  the  sandy  beach  is  iatemipted  for  some  miles,  and  the  cH0h  eome 
down  to  the  water*s  edge  ;  but  soon  after  the  sandy  beach  reappeant,  and  con- 
tinues as  far  as  the  North  point  of  the  Bay  of  Funta,  to  the  East  of  which  rtms 
the  River  Leiunda. 

The  two  Portuguese  factories  at  Kacongo,  about  8  miles  southward  %f 
Mangal-grande,  are  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  and  are  not  easily  diacernible  • 
a  short  distance  to  the  southward  there  is  a  clump  of  trees.  About  5  miles 
southward  of  Kacongo  are  situated  the  factories  of  Kinzao^  eonsietiag  of  three 
houses,  two  of  which  are  whitewashed.  Between  Kinzao  and  the  point  North 
of  the  entrance  to  Funta  Bay,  shoal  water  extends  from  the  shore.  The  factorv 
of  Missanga  is  6  miles  southward  of  Kinzao,  and  good  water  may  be  obtained 
here. 

The  Bay  of  Funta,  or  Fonda,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Leiunda,  is  i 
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miles  wide  between  its  two  points,  both  of  which  are  low  and  sandy,  the  cliffs 
not  appearing  again  till  you  get  4  miles  South  of  the  South  point  of  the  bay. 
The  bay  is  not  deep,  and  affords  no  shelter,  being  open  to  the  S.W.,  and  thus 
exposed  to  the  winds  from  seaward.  A  reef  runs  out  from  its  North  point  4 
miles  southward,  and  must  be  carefully  avoided  when  approaching  from  the 
North.  You  can  anchor  off  the  bay  in  7  fathoms,  with  the  entrance  of  the 
Lelunda  bearing  N.E.  i  N.,  5  miles  distant  You  may  also  anchor  8  miles 
off  the  river,  bearing  S.E.  by  E.  A  narrow  bank  of  4^  fitthoms,  9  miles  long, 
Ucs  about  4  miles  off  the  coast  abreast  of  the  bay,  and  must  be  carefully  avoided 
during  the  season  of  rollers. 

The  mouth  of  the  Lelumia  River  is  indicated  by  some  clumps  of  trees  grow- 
ing close  to  the  beach,  beyond  which,  to  the  South,  are  some  cliffs  and  isolated 
trees.  On  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  4  or  6  miles  inland,  are  some  trading 
huts ;  this  bay  was  notorious  for  its  slave  traffic.  About  half  a  mile  South 
of  Lelunda  Hiver  are  the  five  factories  of  MocuUa^  where  good  water,  and 
occasionally  beef  may  be  procured. 

From  the  South  point  of  Funta  Bay  the  coast  runs,  with  a  slight  curve,  to 
the  S.  by  W.,  as  &r  as  the  entrance  of  the  River  Couza,  or  Cousa,  which  is  16 
miles  from  the  point.  The  beach  is  sandy  for  about  8  miles,  and  then  the  low 
rocky  clifis  re-appear  as  far  as  the  Cousa.  At  4  miles  southward  of  Funta 
Bay,  above  the  scattered  downs  on  the  shore,  which  presents  no  longer  that 
level  surfiuse  which  gave  it  the  appearance  of  a  red  wall,  you  will  see  a  rather 
high  mountain;  it  is  called  Funta  Mounts  and  has  some  low  trees  on  its 
summit. 

The  hill  stands  a  little  inland,  behind  the  land  above  the  rugged  cliflb  of  the 
coast,  which  lie  behind  the  sandy  beach.  It  is  the  last  prominent  hill  rising 
above  the  line  of  coast,  which  becomes  generally  low,  and  remains  so  as  fiir  as 
the  River  Cousa.  It  presents  a  continuation  of  cliffs  of  uniform  height,  in- 
tersected here  and  there  by  what  appear  to  be  the  outlets  of  torrents  or  ravines 
among  the  round-topped  hills.  When  seen  from  5  or  6  miles  out  at  sea,  the 
cliffs  appear  of  a  yellowish  colour,  almost  like  ochre,  and  sometimes  reddish, 
when  they  look  clear.  They  contrast  strongly  with  the  blue  tint  of  the  sea, 
and  with  the  green  level  of  the  country  behind  them. 

River  Causa,  or  Cenia. — The  entrance  of  the  river  may  easily  be  distin- 
guished by  the  tall  trees  about  it,  and  by  a  gap  in  the  cliffs  we  have  been 
speaking  of.  To  the  South  of  the  river  these  cliflb  reappear,  but  less  elevated, 
and  their  summit  is  flat.  The  loftiest  trees  are  on  the  point  of  the  right  bank 
of  the  river,  called  Point  Palmas^  and  their  dark  hue  stands  out  strongly 
against  the  yellowish  tint  of  the  cliffs  on  the  left  bank.  The  South  point  of 
the  entrance  is  skirted  by  a  small  bank,  which  runs  H  mile  out.  To  Uie  East 
of  the  entrance  is  a  group  of  hills,  the  highest  and  most  southern  of  which  is 
called  Cousa  Hill, 

On  the  level  land  are  some  very  thick  clumps  of  trees,  among  whioh  you 
may  distinguish  a  village.     Close  to  the  sea  there  is  an  isolated  hat  upon  tha 
cliff,  and  behind  this  again  some  large  trading  huts.     About  thnwt  qmrtff 
of  a  mile  southward  of  Couza  River  is  the  trading  station  of  AmbriMJi 
stock  can  be  obtained  by  giving  a  little  notice.     A  rodqr  shelf  csil 
seaward,  between  the  fkctorios  and  Foreland  Bluff. 

At  5  miles  S.  by  W.  ^  W.  of  the  North  point  of  the  OMMitli  «C 
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^  k  to  br  Hglit  oT  diKcnray 

1491,  wad  hj  f^cooqpeA  m  1569.     At 

,  Biip  CbB»  WBl  lij  Kli^  JoM  IL  of  Forto^d,  dk- 

liift  Zaire,  creettBg  the  piQaB'(padcaa),  on  its  Sootb  bnnk. 

la  Ike  Mbwiag  jcar,  after  qnmiag  tSm  Congiib  hs  wait  as  &r  Soutk  aa  Capo 

Ktp^  yiandhig  two  odtfr  ealoMPa,  aa  liKnaller  aotiped.  Hie  name  lapaliapa 

I  tltti  <if  ibie  na£m  OQni|iierQr  tmdar  tiie  Porlagtieae  eommander^ 

I  <la  Oevea,  in  1569,  Am-Gidm^  As  aon  of  the  Jaga  of 

CMarSiiga* 

On  the  AtbntieCfMwIitexleDdafrom  ^k^  Mm  Awtirk^  or  fimjin^,  or  .fit# 
d0§  Amhn^  (amber  or  copal)»  to  the  CVaese  Bimr^  which  Bepamten  it 

Toward  the  interior  it  reachea  to  the  countiiea  of  the  MoUmoM^ 
Jafftt'Oatmmgt^  and  IMw  Qmicua,  Aceordmg  to  the  appmximate  estimnte, 
the  work  of  J.  Jo«4  de  Lima^  the  total  ix^ulation  of  this  kingdoca  was  240,O(MV 
of  whom  ]  t740  only  were  white,  including  154  women,  but  furthjer  par^cnlaza 
of  the  pop«ilaUon  will  be  giren  in  the  notice  of  Benguella  hereafter.  The 
eomitry  ia  ntaoeaaiuily  ray  Toried  in  its  aspect,  and  the  features  of  the  cofiel  wiU 
be  inbaequentljr  deacrihed.  The  productiona  are  cotton,  sugar-eaae,  indigo, 
fiee»  eoflbe,  oocoa-nuts,  carfior-oil  aeeds  (vulgo  canupateixa),  gum  copal  (call 
miKCwela),  tamarindti,  tobacco^  and  urseliaf  of  Angola.  The  kingdom  of  Angola) 
iit  [xiliticaUy  divided  by  the  Portuguese  into  eix  preaidioe  and  four  districtoe^ 
the  capital  being  8.  Puulo  da  A^iuupgao  de  Lioanda.  The  censua  of  1870  gave 
the  population  of  Angola  as  43:1,397. 

CAFE  JUMA,  or  Foreland  Blnf^  ib  the  North  point  of  the  hay  of  the 
mnw  name.  Uehind  and  beyond  the  land  above  the  cliif  is  a  group  of  hilb^ 
the  mjuUicmmoit  of  which,  of  a  table  form,  called  the  Table  of  Juma,  is  the 
bigb^rt,  and  ui  the  bc«t  mark  for  the  Cape  and  Bay  of  Juma.  It  may  alwaja 
be  Mflily  rccoguiited  from  whatever  direction  you  approach  it ;  at  25  nules  off 
il  alwayii  ban  the  aamc  appearance.  S(»ith  of  Cape  Juuxa  the  coast  correa  in« 
wards  |$ently,  to  fonn  the  Bayf  of  Juma.     Thk  bay  is  5  miles  wide  bet;ween  its 


•  I'hd  timii  of  Ang<ok  to  tho  North  hsa  bean  pkoed  formorljr  at  the  Utils  Eivnr  LifsDa 
(or  Uuio) ;  but  tht  iiiU'rior  poMMwrioni  do  not  scoord  with  this  limit,  and  th«rc[fox«  ^^  i^ 
pkeod  at  tb«  Atnbnt  Biw^r^  m  stated  above.— (8ee  J.  J.  de  lima'i  Eoaaio^  4o^  Utto  iiL« 
parte  i  ,  capit.  i. 

t  Thii  iiiiiiit  WM  flmt  dboorofvd  in  1835,  and  in  1S38  the  flrat  tMdei  were  imported  inU^ 
Lli1itiu>  Iti  1045|  above  8,(HtO  qutoUilft  were  axported.  Thin  ur:dia  differs  entirelj  in  iu 
tiatuit*  it\im  tbo  twKtn  rotiUa  and  ortkilU  of  tbe  Cope  Verdei  and  Gauary  lohuids.  Tb4 
ffQua  Angob  is  s  pHrasitical  plants  growing  on  and  dt^stroying  the  treo^ 
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two  points,  and  is  rather  a  mere  indentation  of  the  coast  than  a  bay.  From 
Cape  Juma  the  clifb  continue  to  be  seen  for  a  dbtance  of  3  miles ;  they  are 
lofty,  peaked,  and  so  little  broken  on  their  face,  that  they  might  be  taken  for 
a  great  white  wall,  were  it  not  for  some  slight  fissures  on  the  yery  top  of 
them.  To  these  diflb  succeeds  a  fine  sandy  beach,  extending  as  £Bur  as  the 
South  point  of  the  bay,  on  which  may  be  seen  numerous  canoes  drawn  up 
high  and  dry. 

AMBEIZSTTK— The  Portuguese  fiictory  station  at  Ambrizette  is  a  little 
North  of  this  sandy  beach,  at  the  foot  of  the  Table  of  Juma,  to  the  S.  W.  of 
this  hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Riyer  Ambriz,  which  fiedls  into  the  North 
part  of  the  Bay  of  Juma.  The  riyer  appears  to  run  eastward,  and  is  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide  near  its  mouth,  which  is  barred  by  sand,  like  almost  all  the 
riyers  on  this  part  of  the  coast. 

You  can  anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Juma,  with  the  table  land  of  Juma  bearing 
£.  by  N.,  6  miles  firom  land,  in  9  fitthoms,  sand  and  grayel ;  or  on  the  same 
bearing,  in  6  fitthoms,  3  miles  from  shore.  On  the  parallel  of  the  Riyer  Cousa, 
9  or  10  miles  out,  you  find  25  fathoms,  bottom  of  muddy  sand ;  at  18  or  20 
miles,  40  fathoms,  sand  and  coral  bottom. 

The  neighbourhood  of  the  Bay  of  Juma  abounds  in  fish.  The  best  depth 
for  fishing  is  in  18  fitthoms,  grayel  and  coral  bottom.  In  4,  6,  or  9  fitthoms, 
muddy  bottom,  you  find  no  fish. 

From  the  South  point  of  the  Bay  of  Juma  the  coast  runs  S.  i  W.  for  14 
miles  as  £Eur  as  the  point  called  Double-headed  Cliif.  For  this  distance  the 
shore  is  throughout  of  white  cliffs,  high,  and  slightly  undulating,  forming  at 
their  foot  numerous  points,  between  which  are  small  bays.  Trees  crown  their 
summit ;  and  in  the  second  range  there  is,  farther  inland,  a  range  of  still  higher 
hills,  running  parallel  with  the  shore. 

Double-Headed  Cliff  is  a  point  projecting  slightly,  and  only  recognizable 
by  some  heights  lying  back  in  the  interior,  and  near  to  it  is  the  North  point 
of  a  yery  small  bay,  along  which  the  cliffs  are  yery  low ;  but  they  rise  again 
high  and  abrupt  at  the  South  point  of  the  bay,  on  which  a  cross  is  erected. 
This  point  is  one  of  the  most  distinguishable  on  the  Congo  coast,  by  the  hills 
which  are  seen  a  little  to  the  South  of  it,  and  which  senre  as  a  mark  for  the 
shore,  and  the  yillages  of  Ambrizette,  in  the  neighbourhood.  These  heights, 
called  the  Aravat  Mounts^  run  6  or  6  miles  nearly  parallel  with  the  shore ; 
they  are  rocky,  steep,  and  haye  no  yegetation  but  some  brushwood.  They  are 
of  a  basaltic  nature,  and  on  the  summit  of  the  most  northerly  of  them  is  a  high 
peak  of  basalt,  which  is  yery  conspicuoiis.  More  to  the  South,  another  rock 
has  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  shape  of  the  celebrated  hat  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon.  The  slope  of  these  hills  towards  the  shore  is  yery  gentle,  and  it 
reaches  it  with  undulations,  in  the  hollow  parts  of  which,  in  the  midst  of  the 
trees,  some  huts  are  discernible.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  hills  appears  to 
be  thickly  populated. 

Near  Double-Headed  Cliff  are  the  French  fiictories  of  Mustera  Pointy  off 
which  the  shore  is  foul  lor  a  short  distance.  Ytom,  the  Michorage  the  Pillar 
of  the  Arayat  Mountain  bears  8.K  i  K  To  th»  North  of  Mnssera  Point» 
half  a  mile  from  tho  ohore,  is  a  baak  vU^  ^  »  water.    Between 

Mussera  and  K  inawnho  iSbm%  k  a  ^  ^tiieshore. 

AtamiletSoiillicriMli''  «  Amhri* 
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zette  shore.     Between  the  two  points  the  coast  is  everywhere  of  whitish  elilE^ 
temaiimting  at  the  very  point  of  Ambrizette.     A  sandy  beach    sucec^fKis, 
forms  some  slight  indentations,  which  are  improperly  called  the   Bay  of 
brizette.     Thb  beach  extends  for  4  miles,  and  ends  2  miles  to   the    Nc 
a  small  river,  called  Rio  Doce^  situated  10  miles  in  a  straight  line   from 
peak  of  the  Arair^t  Hills, 

To  the  eastward  of  Point  Ambrizette,  (or  Point  Kinsembo),  a  short  distaiiee 
irom  the  shore^  and  on  the  South  slope  of  the  Aravat  Hills,  stands  Kinsemio, 
the  principal  village  of  Ambrizette,  and  some  large  barracoofia  or  fi^elohcs 
belonging  to  the  Portuguese ;  another  village  and  some  borracoons  are  found 
more  to  the  South,  opposite  the  sandy  beach.  This  one  is  in  Int.  7"^  44'  S., 
long.  13^  r,  according  to  M.  Ker ballet.  The  southernmost  of  these  viUages 
stands  near  the  end  of  the  sandy  beach  of  Ambrizette^  2  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Kio  Doce.  This  village,  the  houses  of  which  are  of  a  conical 
form,  is  very  striking,  by  its  colour  being  brighter  than  the  dark  green  of 
the  trees  which  overhang  it.  The  land  hereabouts  is  of  a  yellow  hue,  and 
contrasts  strongly  with  the  green  country  which  is  seen  South  of  the  mo 
of  the  Rio  Doce. 

BIO  DOC£  (Lq2€^  or  Logi%  is  an  apparently  insignificant  water-cour«e,l 
appears  partially  barred  by  sands.  The  North  point  of  its  entrance  is  low  and 
very  woody ;  and  the  wood  which  renders  it  most  striking  is  of  a  TeTy  dark 
green  colour »     Above  the  wood  some  undulating  hills  are  visible. 

The  South  point  of  the  enbunce  is  high,  and  formed  by  a  whitish  chS^ 
which  b  surmounted  by  a  green  plateau.  It  is  perpendicular ;  and  on  the 
summit  are  two  palm  trees,  from  which  it  takes  the  name  of  Cape  Palnttu^  or 
Bo^queL  It  seems  that  these  trees  have  been  there  a  long  time,  for  we  End  a 
similar  name  for  this  point  on  the  charts  ever  since  1790,  and  the  palm  trees 
are  also  marked  on  them ;  on  these  charts  it  is  called  Point  du  Boequct,  or 
Grove  Point.     The  entrance  of  the  river  is  called  by  the  Portuguese  the  Pm-t^ 

The  Rio  Doce  is  very  narrow  at  its  entrance,  and  it  seems  to  wind  in  a  N.K. 
direction  to  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  which  we  have  spoken* 

The  cliff  which  forms  Cape  Palmas  is  scarcely  a  mile  in  extent,  and  then  the 
coast  becomes  sandy  as  for  as  the  mouth  of  the  Kiver  Loze,  improperly  called 
by  Europeans,  as  M.  Kerhallet  says,  the  Biver  Ambriz,  which  lies  5  miles  fttm 
Cape  Palmas. 

The  £IT££  AMBRTZ,*  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  of  the 


:i 


*  Kespooting  th«  nomenclaturo  which  M.  de  Korhalltit  adopt*  on  this  coast,  dilKwii&r 
us  WMB  b«fore  itaU'd,  from  that  preirioiuily  in  ustige,  the  ft^Uowingnote  in  the  Manuel  il«I« 
Niivigi&tion»  kc,  pag«  135,  will  explain  the  varititiong  which  it  ta  nocoMary  to  ooticQ  hat 

**  We  htTe  rcphice  the  c<irroct  oamea,  to  aroid  the  oonfudon  which  navigators  hnv«  Gamed 
on  thia  pnit  of  the  ecuifft,  to  which  i»  owing  a  nuinbor  of  errorii  and  mistakes. 

"  The  HiTw  Atnbn^  fulk  into  the  Bay  of  Juma.  The  factories  of  Ambtisette  ar«  on  Ihii 
river, 

'*  Tho  Riv«r  LoM  fiUla  into  the  Bay  of  Lose ;  ther^  Ib  do  yilLige  of  the  naioQ  of  Amlirii 
in  the  B<iy  of  Loco  ;  tbero  are  only  (he  European  (iictones. 

'*  LAatly,  the  vUIa^cb  of  Ambnjtitte  are  dtuat^Hl  26  milod  to  the  Sooth  of  the  Hdo^v  ol 
tkuii  name,  betwceo  it  and  the  Bay  of  Loae." 


Ijl  referring  to  the  mnp  drawn  up  by  Capt  J.  J.  de  Limi  m  18l6»toaoooiiipa&y  bi^ 
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name,  may  be  recognized  by  the  brighter  green  colour  of  the  trees  around  its 
mouth ;  the  trees  are  also  loftier.  This  watercourse,  formerly  rather  consider- 
able, is  now  unimportant,  and  will  scarcely  admit  small  boats. 

The  North  point  of  the  Bay  of  Ambriz  is  low,  sandy,  and  skirted  by  a  bank, 
on  which  the  sea  always  brci^.  It  is  called  North  Breakers  Point,  or  Point 
Lfoze,  and  lies  3  miles  N.W.  by  N.  J  N.  of  the  mouth  of  the  River  Ambriz. 
You  should  always  give  this  point  a  berth  of  2  miles,  in  order  to  escape  the 
sandbank. 

The  South  point  of  the  Bay  of  Ambriz,  4  miles  distant  from  the  preceding, 
is  called  Strong  Tide  Comer.  It  is  a  high  perpendicular  cliff,  of  a  whitish 
colour,  and  on  its  summit  are  some  European  £Eu;torics.  It  has  also  some  shrubs 
on  its  simmiit. 

You  must  keep  3  miles  to  the  West  of  this  point,  in  order  to  avoid  the  bank 
which  is  said  to  run  round  it  2  miles  out  to  the  West,  and  on  which  the  sea 
usually  breaks  very  strongly.  This  same  bank  extends  North  of  the  point  2 
miles  out,  and  in  some  measure  closes  in  the  Bay  of  Ambriz  on  this  side.  Even 
very  small  vessels  cannot  moor  on  the  East  of  this  bank,  on  which  there  is  8^ 
and  4^  fiithoms  of  water. 

On  leaving  Strong  Tide  Comer  and  proceeding  to  the  North,  the  bay  runs 
in  slightly,  and  shows  a  fine  sandy  beach  as  flsuras  the  River  Doce.  The  shore 
is  covered  with  tall  trees  and  verdure.  Above  this  line  is  discovered,  some 
distance  inland,  a  chain  of  hills  running  E.N.E.,  which  appears  to  be  a  ramifi- 
cation of  some  more  distant  mountains  running  North  and  South.  They  appear 
to  be  of  granitic  formation,  and  are  dotted  here  and  there  with  scanty  herbage 
and  stunted  shrubs.  The  Ambriz  runs  at  the  foot  of  these  hills ;  the  scenery 
on  its  banks  is  very  grand.  Numerous  villages  occupy  the  gentle  slopes  down 
to  the  river,  the  most  remarkable  and  important  being  named  Koro^  Kauanda^ 
Kivema^  Baram-Poutou^  Bonga-Bor^a^  Moundeli^  Goundou^  Vinda^  Jouafma^ 
JSfount,  Ktusif  Gofnbi^  Antonio- Ntuso^  Semd^  Embi^  and  Foula-Baman.  The 
River  Ambriz,  above  the  bar  which  encloses  it  entirely,  is  tolerably  deep,  and 
has  12  ft  water.     It  is  navigable  nearly  to  its  source. 

Coming  firom  the  North,  in  order  to  make  this  anchorage,  yon  must  round 
Point  Loze,  or  Breakers,  at  a  distance  of  2  miles,  and  then  cast  anchor  in  8  to 
10  fiithoms,  mud,  with  the  fiictories  on  Strong  Tide  Comer  bearing  S.E.,  and 
the  mouth  of  the  river  East.  Coming  firom  the  South,  you  must  round  Strong 
Tide  Comer  at  a  dbtance  of  3  miles,  and  then  proceed  northward  until  you 
have  the  bearings  as  above,  so  as  to  avoid  the  bank  around  this  point.  The 
winds  are  generally  fi*om  South  to  S.W.  The  current  sets  to  the  N.N.W.  at 
the  rate  of  1  mile  an  hour.    At  this  anchorageyou  have  alternate  land  andsea 


cm  that0  Portogaete  oolooiai,  we  find  that  the  detail^  thoqgh  soaMWhit 
neated,  will  ecoord  with  pr^eimu  namee,  if  oar  views  tie  eomet;  tkM^  %  inr 
North  of  the  River  Ambris,  or  Doe  Amkroe,  ia  or  about  kl.  7*  W^  mm- 
marked  ••  felling  into  the  Porto  de  Bengsno,  aad  us  neiiss  <ahi  ef  I 
place  it  occQpiee.    Therefore^  preeamiiig  that  Loga  cr  L8S% 
nearly  alike,  ie  bat  a  oormption  of  Doce^  we  bava  fslsiMi  the| 
fidering  theee  latter  names  aa  identical. — Xd, 

The  word  jlmbrtM,  or,  aa  the  river  is  called  by 
from  the  copal  gum,  reeembling  Mi4#r,  aboadaal  hiii^ 
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breeiseg ;  and  the  roll  of  the  «ea  being  from  the  S.W.»  the   Tettd  ofUn 
acrofls  it,  and  consequently  labours  a  good  deal. 

In  order  to  land,  you  must  first  make  for  the  entrance  of  the  river,  to  witk- 
in  100  yards  of  the  shore;  yon  must  then  run  along  shore  to  the  foot  of  the 
cliff  which  forms  Strong  Tide  Comer,  where  landing  is  casicist.  It  is  alwi^ 
wise  to  do  thia,  because  on  the  bank  to  the  North  of  Strong  Tide  Comer, 
though  from  21  to  26  ft«  is  found  on  it,  there  is  sometiines  a  swell  hear 
enough  to  capsiase  or  swamp  a  small  boat ;  and  during  the  rollers  which 
quently  set  in,  the  oea  breaks  on  the  bank  throughout  its  whole  extent  AP 
the  anchorage  in  7  fathoms,  on  the  parallel  of  the  entrance  of  the  riTer,  tbe 
waves  begin  to  break  at  the  distance  of  one-third  of  a  mile  to  the  ISast  of  tbe 
anchorage.  As  you  proceed  North  of  the  parallel  of  the  entrance  of  the  Bits 
AmbriJG,  you  can  approach  nearer  to  the  land ;  and  ships  can  anchor  erea  m 
20  ft,,  but  it  is  dangerous,  and  the  swell  b  then  very  strong. 

During  heavy  rollers  you  cannot  communicate  at  all  with  the  shore ;  whea 
they  are  less  violent,  landing  may  be  effected  by  passing  between  the  breaken 
on  Strong  Tide  Comer  and  the  shore.  At  the  foot  of  the  point  the  sea  doei 
not  break,  but  a  canoe  is  indispensable  even  for  landing,  on  account  of  the  sort 
which  is  very  strong* 

East  of  the  high  land  which  forms  Strong  Tide  Comer  there  is  an  immenM 
marsh,  extending  many  miles  inland,  on  both  sides  the  River  Ambrix,  whicli 
becomes  navigable  after  passing  this  swamp.  It  renders  the  Bay  of  Ajnbrii 
very  unhealthy,  through  its  dryness  in  the  £ne  season,  and  the  nmts  whick 
arise  frcm  it  during  the  season  of  tornadoes.  The  sea  reaches  it  at  spring  tido^ 
and  it  abounds  in  fish.     Sea  birds  also  collect  there  in  vast  numbers. 

By  night  the  coast  is  covered  with  a  thick  fog,  which  fills  the  lower  stratum 
of  the  atmosphere,  leaving  the  sky  perfectly  clear«  The  dews  are  abundant, 
and  the  East  wind  is  comparatively  very  cold. 

At  the  anchorage  in  Arabriz  Bay  there  is  no  fishing ;  you  must  go  12  miles 
out  for  that ;  but  in  the  morning  you  may  fish  with  the  net  at  the  mouth  ol 
the  river.  Fresh  provisions  may  be  obtained,  being  brought  down  by  (he 
negroes  of  the  interior.  There  is  no  village  on  the  bay  itself.  The  lawful  tnda 
consists  in  ivory,  skins,  wax,  gum  copal,  and  some  small  quantity  of  copper  grl 
The  ilhcit  trade,  and  the  most  profitable,  was  formerly  in  slaves. 

The  small  extent  of  coast  comprised  between  Ambriz  and  the  lUver  Gon£0 
is  a  striking  example  of  the  wonderful  increase  of  trade,  and  conBequenUr 
industry,  among  the  negroes  since  the  extinction  of  the  slave  trade,  and  cri- 
dences  also  the  great  fertility  of  a  country  that  with  the  rudest  appliances  cui 
produce  such  quantities  of  valuable  produce.  In  1872  the  exports  from  this 
coast,  not  including  those  from  the  Congo,  comprised,  amongst  other  prodxiM, 
1,500  tons  of  Adansonia  fibre,  7,500  tons  of  ground-nuts,  1,000  tons  of  oofTec^ 
&c.,  estimated  at  over  £300,000  in  value. — /.  /.  Monteiro, 

There  are  in  Ambriz  Bay  two  English,  two  American,  one  French,  and 
several  Portuguese  factories,  built  on  the  land  which  overhangs  Strong  Tide 
Corner-  The  Portuguese  factories  are  in  the  interior,  near  a  village  in  which 
the  king  lives.  At  the  North  side  of  the  town,  and  close  to  the  mouth  of  the 
LogS  River,  is  an  iron  pier,  200  ft.  long,  of  great  use  in  loading  and  unloading 
the  lighters ;  it  is  marked  by  a  pillar  with  a  lantern  on  the  top»  which  ia  said 
to  be  lighted  at  night 
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A  Semaphore  station  has  been  established  at  Ambriz,  with  which  vessels  can 
communicate  by  the  International  Code  of  Signals. 

In  1855  the  Portuguese  Goyemment  established  a  military  post  here,  to 
check  the  slaye  dealings  of  the  chief  of  Ambriz,  and  also  to  protect  the  legiti- 
mate commerce,  chiefly  in  copper  ore  from  the  Mountains  of  Bembe,  some 
distance  inland,  the  produce  of  which  was  readily  transported  to  the  sea  by 
means  of  the  Kiyers  Doce  and  Ambriz. 

The  presidio  of  Bembe,  called  after  the  king,  Pedro  Quinto^  protects  these 
copper  mines  (of  malachite).  An  English  engineer  and  assistants  were  sent 
out  in  1855,  but  they  fell  a  prey  to  the  climate.  In  1857  they  were  superin- 
tended by  a  Portuguese,  and  were  tolerably  productive,  but  since  then  they 
have  fallen  off,  and  are  now  closed. 

The  Bay  of  Ambriz  was  very  much  frequented  by  slayers,  and  the  slave 
factories  hereabouts  were  the  most  important  on  the  coast ;  although  they  were 
burnt  once  by  the  English  cruisers,  they  were  rebuilt  on  the  same  spots.  The 
trading  huts  were  situated  in  the  interior,  and  concealed  in  the  woods ;  from 
these  the  slaves  were  transferred  to  others  along  the  coast.  In  Ambriz  Bay 
the  trade  was  carried  on  on  a  large  scale,  and  immense  capital  was  embarked 
in  it  Each  factory  commtmicatcd  with  its  subordinates  by  means  of  signals, 
which  were  exchanged  as  rapidly  as  by  the  telegraph.  In  this  way  they  made 
it  known  along  a  great  extent  of  coast,  whether  or  not  there  were  any  cruiseis 
near,  the  course  the  cruisers  were  taking,  what  direction  they  came  from,  and 
which  way  they  were  going ;  so  that  the  repression  of  the  trade  was  rendered 
immensely  difficult 

Qnitiinga,  or  Little  Masula  Road^  is  S.  ^  E.  10  miles  distant  from  Ambriz. 
The  LittU  River  Masula  (or  Mouul)  enters  the  head  of  the  bay,  which  is  not 
a  mile  wide  between  its  two  rocky  points,  llie  village  of  Little  Masula  Ilea  on 
a  patch  of  land  which  surmounts  the  cli£b  of  the  coast  You  can  anchor  before 
it  in  7  or  8  fathoms. 

Mount  Bamba,  which  appears  quite  separated  from  the  other  hills,  when 
bearing  East,  is  a  hill  of  rounded  form  at  the  top,  and  with  sloping  sides,  3 
miles  N.N.E.  of  Little  Masula.  The  land  on  the  coast  is  parched,  and  bears 
only  a  few  clumps  of  trees. 

MAZULA  BAY,  or  Great  Masula  Bay^  is  14  miles  South  of  the  former,  and 
into  it  falls  the  River  Onzo  (or  Lifune),  On  the  left  bank  of  the  Biver  Onzo 
stands  the  village  of  Mo«sul,  visible  from  the  sea,  and  having  some  American 
factories.*  Between  the  Bays  of  Little  and  Great  Mazula  the  coast  is  every- 
where formed  of  white  perpendicular  cliffs,  of  uniform  height,  only  cleft  at  the 
top  in  some  places,  with  a  rocky  reef  stretching  a  mile  off  shore,  between  the 
bays.  The  coast  between  the  two  bays  presents  a  very  remarkable  appear- 
ance ;  it  is,  as  we  have  just  said,  a  line  of  precipitous  cliffs,  stretching  South 
to  the  entrance  of  the  River  Onzo,  the  mouth  of  which  is  indicated  by  a  deep 
fissure,  the  cli£b  shelving  down  on  each  side,  and  by  a  mass  of  dark  verdure 


•  MuMul,  or  Masala,  or  Maxnls,  gives  a  title  to  a  PortngiioM  marquia.  The  ICaunqaea 
do  MoMol  u  lord  over  the  ooantry  between  the  Rio  Loge  (or  Doce),  to  the  North,  uad  the 
Rio  Lifane  to  the  South.    J.  J.  do  Lima,  and  Livro  II I.,  part  ii.,  p.  22. 
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whicli  fills  the  fisLsure.  Abore  the  cliffs,  the  whole  length  of  the  coast  hetwmi 
the  two  bays,  there  is  a  line  of  hills,  some  rounded  and  Bomc  pointed  at  ik 
top.  They  fonn  two  chains  :  the  first,  parallel  to  the  shore  and  elo^  to  its 
called  for  distinction  the  Seren  Hilh  ;  the  second,  10  #r  11  tnilcs  bock  m  tk 
interior^  is  more  peaked,  and  has  the  mime  of  tlie  Masula  ZTtilr.  These  hifli 
form  an  excellent  landmark. 

The  Itiver  Luiina  is  8  miles  S.S.E.  of  Masula,  the  clifi^  between  theie  t« 
rivers  being  still  perpendicular.  The  land  at  the  top  is  wooded.*  The  mcuili 
of  the  Lusina  is  distingiiif^hable  by  masses  of  tall  and  beautiful  tree*,  whidi 
line  the  shore  for  a  short  distance,  the  hue  of  which  contrasts  etrono-ly  will 
the  red  colour  of  the  land,  and  of  the  hills  in  the  background. 

DAJfDE'. — The  North  point  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rirer  Liieina  is  the  NarA 
point  of  the  Bay  of  Dandi\  it*  South  point,  called  Cape  Dandi^  lies  8  miks 
8.W.  by  S.  of  the  former,  the  shore  between  being  sandy.  The  l>ay  forms  two 
unequal  indentations,  quite  distinct,  nnd  separated  from  each  other  by  a  hisb 
rocky  point,  4  miles  from  Cape  Dande.  When  seen  from  the  W.S.W,,  tkii 
intermediate  point  appears  perpendicular.  Above  the  sandy  beach  b  a  line  of 
hillocks,  and  trees  fill  the  hollows  of  the  land.  The  Masula  Hilla  are  seen  omte 
behind,  1 1  miles  in  the  interior. 

Cape  Dande',  the  South  point  of  the  bay,  is  formed  of  a  perpendicular  dif, 
lofty,  fliit,  and  barren  at  its  summit.  It  descends  perpendicularly  to  its  bair, 
which  slopes  down  in  an  inclined  plane.  This  headland  is  very  prominent  tad 
bold,  especially  when  seen  from  the  W.S.W,  From  Cape  ^ande  the  *l*ft 
continue  eastward  for  2  miles,  in  the  inner  part  of  the  bay,  and  then  from  tlic 
left  bank  of  the  rirer  of  the  same  name,  which  is  indicated  at  its  entrance  by 
trees  and  mangroves.  The  river  is  quite  at  the  South  of  the  Bay  of  Dand^  and 
the  precipitous  cliff  which  marks  its  left  bank  is  spotted  white  and  red. 

The  liiver  Dandl  \s  said  to  be  navigable  by  good  sized  vessels,  even  for  sone 
distance  above  the  town  of  the  same  name,  which  is  situated  4  miles  up  on  ike 
left  b^nk.  This  town,  the  first  Portuguese  establishment  in  the  North  is  u 
old  station,  which  formerly  had  a  great  trade  with  the  Brasils  and  the  Portn- 
guese  Islands.     It  still  has  an  active  trade. 

You  can  anchor  in  DandS  Bay,  N»N.W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  river,  in  10 
fathoms,  and  along  the  shore  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  in  9  fathoniB^  21  miles 
from  the  land.  The  bay  is  perfeetly  safe  in  these  soundings,  and  no  danger  b 
known  near  the  shore.  N.W.  of  Cape  Dande  there  is  12  fathoms,  1|  mile 
distant.  In  1849,  ILM.S.  Cyclops  grounded  on  a  sandy  shoal,  IJ  mile  off 
shore,  with  Cape  Bande  bearing  about  S.W,  by  W.,  and  the  point  of  Dandi' 
River  S.  by  K.  The  River  Dande  is  the  South  boundary  of  the  Proviiice  of 
Mamdfl* 

Cape  Spilimherta  is  a  rounded  promontory,  8  milei  S,  |  W.  irxan  Cape  Dand^, 


*  In  the  t^harts  of  Capt.  de  Lima  there  ii  a  rains  of  petroleum  marked  in  the  mpmb^  W* 
Iween  tlitj  LifuD©  and  the  Dand^  Rivers.  The  rergion  nbout  hero  appe&rs  to  be  earboiuj«w 
oufl,  for  in  adJitton  to  that  alluded  to,  there  are  aoma  **  oil  springs"  up  ihe  River  D^od^ 
in  the  mountaifia  of  Libongo.  Thia  aaphalto  or  pttroleum  waa  kaown  to  the  early  Pttrta* 
guese,  who  ueed  it  for  caalking  and  careemng  ships.  It  might  he  made  available  for  fud 
for  steamera^  being  found  at  the  eatr&nce  of  the  river p  and  at  only  about  24  mileii  froto  6k 
Paub. 
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the  coast  between  them  consisting  of  high  red  and  white  cliffs.  From  hence 
the  coast  trends  S.  by  £.  i^  E.  6  miles,  still  formed  of  cli£b,  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sandy  beach  of  the  Bay  of  fiengo. 

fiEKGO  fiAT,  or  Bango  fiay,  is  the  largest  indentation  of  the  coast  be- 
tween Great  Fish  Bay  and  Cape  Lopes.  It  is  boimded  by  Cape  Spilimberta 
and  Cape  Lagostas,  N.E.  i  N.  and  S.W.  ^  S.,  10  miles  apart.  In  the  North 
part  of  the  bay  the  land  is  low  and  without  verdure,  presenting  the  same 
appearance  so  frequent  to  the  South  of  this. 

The  River  Bengo  debouches  at  the  head  of  the  bay,  at  7  miles  S.E.  by  K  of 
Cape  Lagostas.  It  is  indicated  by  some  trees  on  the  beach,  and  to  the  East  of 
it  rises  a  high  hill.  To  the  West  of  it,  3  miles  off,  is  a  large  building,  sur- 
rounded by  houses,  called  Bengo ;  it  is  an  establishment  inhabited  by  Portu- 
guese, from  which  the  markets  of  St.  Paul  de  Loanda  derives  its  chief  pro- 
visions. 

The  bay  is  much  frequented  by  shipping,  who  anchor  here  to  learn  the 
state  of  affairs  at  the  capital  before  proceeding  there,  and  thus  avoid  the 
anchorage  dues  of  that  port,  which  are  very  high.  The  soundings  in  the  bay 
diminish  gradually  toward  the  shore,  being  deepest  on  the  South  side.  In 
approaching  it  from  the  North,  keep  the  lighthouse  on  Cape  Lagostas  about 
half  a  point  to  the  East  of  South,  to  avoid  the  great  bank  extending  to  the 
E.N.E.  of  Loanda  Island,  on  the  extremity  of  which  is  a  small  lighthouse,  the 
best  mark  for  avoiding  it.  In  coming  from  the  West,  you  must  keep  3^  miles 
off  Cape  Lagostas,  and  bear  to  the  North  until  Fort  San  Pedro,  to  the  South 
of  the  cape,  is  in  one  with  the  Quinta^  a  country  house,  very  conspicuous  on 
the  top  of  the  cliff,  bearing  S.  i^  W.,  when  you  will  have  doubled  the  extremity 
of  the  reef  off  Loanda  Island,  and  you  may  then  proceed  for  the  anchorage  in 
the  bay.  The  same  directions  also  answer  in  coming  from  the  South.  You 
can  anchor  with  Cape  Lagostas  bearing  S.  W.,  4  miles  distant,  and  Bengo  Fort, 
the  large  building  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  South,  in  14  fiithoms  ;  or  you  may 
do  so  within  a  mile  of  the  cape  in  16  fathoms  ;  or  farther  in  the  bay  to  the 
North  of  Bengo  Fort,  in  7  or  7^  fathoms.  This  anchorage  is  useful  to  a  ship 
which  is  proceeding  to  St.  Paul  when  overtaken  by  night,  or  during  a  calm. 
The  bay  is  clean  throughouL 

Cape  Lagostas  (Lobsters  Cape),  the  S.W.  point  of  Bengo  Bay,  is  easily 
known,  being  a  perpendicular  cliff  of  a  banded  red,  white,  and  greenish  colour, 
and  crowned  with  bushes.  A  mass  of  black  and  sharp  rocks  lie  around  its 
base.  It  is,  however,  quite  safe,  and  therefore  is  the  best  side  on  which  to 
approach  St.  Paul  de  Loanda. 

Lighthouse.—  On  Cape  Lagostas  is  a  lighthouse,  32  ft.  high,  showing  9k  fixed 
bright  light,  varied  by  ^flaeh  every  2  minutes,  elevated  210  ft.,  and  visible  24 
miles  in  clear  weather. 

POBTO  DS  LOANDA — At  1^  mile  southward  of  Cape  Lagostas  is  the  Fort 
of  San  Pedro  (or  Fortaleza  de  San  Pedro  do  Morro  da  Cassandama),  cut  in  the 
cliff  itself,  and  some  yards  above  the  sea.  Its  walls  are  of  a  reddish  colour, 
and  it  presents  a  formidable  doub'e  tier  of  artillery. 

Ihe  port  is  formed  by  the  low,  narrow,  and  sandy  island  of  Loando,  6^  miles 
in  length,  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W.,  which  forms  a  bay  with  the  coast  on  which 
the  city  is  situated.  The  distance  between  is  about  1^  mile,  and  the  water 
shoal,  some  parts  being  dry  at  low  water,  with  spring  tides.     On  the  island 
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are  Beveral  Tillages,  From  Us  North  end  a  Hard  sandy  reef,  nearly  half  amUc 
broad,  extends  2  miles  E.N.E.i  aiid  upon  a  great  part  of  Drhich  there  i§  ooijr 
12  ft.  of  water  ;  there  is  a  lighthouse  on  its  N.E.  extremity.  Cape  Lagottat 
S.E.  by  S.  leads  just  clear  of  ita  North  end,  in  from  17  to  20  fsithonas  ;  and 
Bengo  Point  (low,  but  seen  well  out  from  afar),  a  little  open  to  the  lefk  of  the 
cape,  bearing  S.E.  by  8*  ^  S*»  leads  nearly  a  mile  to  the  N.E.  of  tbe  reef  ami 
to  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  which  Hes  between  this  reef  and  Cape  Liigosta% 
IJ  mile  apart.  The  lighthouse  will  form  the  best  mark  lor  aTOkdix^  thti 
reef.  The  situation  of  a  pole  on  the  North  end  of  Loando  Isle,  as  determined 
by  the  officers  of  ILM.S.  Levtm,  hi  1825,  is  lat  8^  46'  12',  long.  13^  14  IS'* 
It  is  high  water  in  the  port>  on  full  and  change,  at  4^  30" ;  Bprin^  riae  5  ft 

From  Cape  Liigostaa  the  coast  rounds  IJ  mile  to  the  8,W.,  where  stands 
Fort  San  Pedro^  before  mentioiKHl,  and  a  cenotaph.  From  this  the  coast  con- 
caves to  the  6,W.  4^  miles,  to  F^ri  San  Miguel,  which  stands  on  the  We»t 
of  the  town,  aud  may  be  considered  as  the  citadel.  The  depths  in  the  harbour, 
to  the  distance  of  1}  mile  from  Fort  San  Miguel,  are  17,  16,  14,  to  11  fathomv 
whence  they  suddenly  shoalen  to  12  and  6  ft.  water. 

A  Semaphore  station  has  been  established  on  Fort  San  Miguel,  with  wluch 
^feaaels  can  communicate  by  the  International  Code  of  Signals. 

From  Dand6  to  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  or  its  island,  you  may  run  with  a 
6.  by  W.  wind  ;  but  if  it  blows  hard,  it  will  be  found  difficult ;  therefore  you 
must  go  into  Bengo  Bay,  which  you'safely  enter  as  far  as  10  fathoms,  and  ride 
there  till  nc3it  day ;  then  you  are  sure  of  a  land  wind  that  will  carry  you  into 
the  port. 

Loanda  Ldand,  or  rather  peninsula,  forms  the  port  or  anehora^  of  SL  FauL 
It  is  merely  a  sandy  spit  or  bank,  extending  E.N.E.  and  W.S.W.,  and  reaches 
about  2^  miles  firom  abreast  of  Fort  San  Miguel,  from  which  it  is  only  2^  cables 
distant.  It  is  very  narrow  and  Hat,  but  has  above  1,200  inhabitants,  chiefly 
blacks,  engaged  in  fishing.  There  are  some  houses  belonging  to  the  toiort 
wealthy  people  of  Loanda,  with  a  number  of  gardens,  and  groves  of  palm  trees. 
The  arsenal  is  on  the  island,  and  soaie  naval  stores  are  kept  bene,  including  a 
CQaiing  depot.  From  the  island  being  under  the  influence  of  the  sea  breexe,  it 
is  very  pleasant,  and  pic*mc  parties  visit  it  from  the  city.  This  island  was  the 
earliest  of  the  Portuguese  conquests  on  this  part  of  the  coast.  Paulo  llias  de 
Novaes  landed  here  in  1576,  and  found  it  occupied  by  a  peaceful  popalatioD* 
chiefly  engaged  in  collecting  cowries,  which  were  very  plentiful  here. 

From  its  N.E.  extreme  a  dangerous  shoal  extends  for  2  miles  E.N.E. ,  which 
requires  the  utmost  caution,  it  being  necessary  to  keep  the  shore  of  the  main- 
land, the  Morro  das  Lagos tas,  close  aboard. 

Light — ^A  small  bghthouse  b  erected  on  the  N.E.  extreme  of  IxMuida] 
Ecef,  and  shows  u^xed  hrighi  light,  visible  10  miles.  This  light  is  to  super- 
cede  the  Ufhtvestel  which  was  moored  3^  cables  N.E.  of  the  extremity  of  the 
reef. 

Although  the  head  of  the  harbour  is  filling  up,  the  sea  is  encroachim;  on 
the  North  end  of  the  island,  and  it  is  said  that  the  shoal  is  onJy  the  remaiiia 
of  the  ishmd,  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  a  fort  stood  at 
the  N.E.  point,  of  which  there  is  now  only  an  accumulation  of  stones* 

Loan  da  Island  is  so  low,  that  it  cannot  be  seen  when  you  ore  in  12  ^thorns' 
though  bc^oud  it  you  perceive  the  maiuhmda  which  is  higher.     BeioiF  come  so 
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near  as  to  see  the  island,  you  will,  from  the  maintopmast,  descry  the  whole  of 
it,  and  the  sea  on  the  East  side. 

Beacon  Lights. — Two  small  fixed  rtd  lights  are  shown  from  heacons  to  mark 
the  channel  for  small  vessels  to  the  landing  place  in  the  harbour.  The  outer 
beacon,  of  stone,  with  the  light  elevated  20  ft.,  is  at  the  North  end  of  a  small 
ledge  of  rocks,  N.  ^  W.  of  Isabella  Point  (4^  cables  westward  of  the  coal 
dep6t),  and  a  red  buoy  is  moored  in  6  ft.  at  the  S.E.  extreme  of  the  ledge. 
The  inner  beacon  marks  a  sunken  vessel,  and  the  channel  lies  eastward  of  the 
buoy  and  beacons. 

In  entering  the  harbour  of  St.  Paid  de  Loanda,  the  lighthouse  on  Cape 
Lagostas  and  that  on  Loanda  Beef  will  be  found  of  great  service.  When  ad- 
vancing from  the  northward,  you  may  approach  Cape  Lagostas  within  half  a 
mile,  on  a  South  bearing  ;  then  steer  toward  mid-channel  to  the  W.S.W.,  and 
toward  Fort  San  Miguel,  which  stands  on  an  eminence  West  of  the  town. 
The  fort  should  be  kept  a  sail's  breadth  open  to  the  southward  of  the  N.E. 
end  of  Loondo  Island,  passing  over  from  19  to  12  fitthoms,  imtil  you  get 
abreast  of  Fort  San  Francisco,  standing  on  the  East  of  the  town,  where  you 
may  anchor  with  good  holding  grotmd,  in  10  or  12  fathoms.  Vessels  should 
not  venture  to  pass  beyond  this  fort,  as  the  water  shoaleas  very  quickly 
above  it. 

In  coming  from  the  southward,  keep  well  out  to  the  northward  of  Loando, 
or  until  you  open,  on  nearly  a  S.S.E.  bearing,  the  bluff  point  in  Bengo  Bay, 
-within  Cape  lagostas,  which  you  may  then  steer  for,  rounding  the  lighthouse 
on  the  reef,  and  proceeding  as  before  directed,  nearly  up  to  Fort  San  Francisco. 
A  beacon^  a  triangular  masonry  pyramid,  19  ft.  high,  and  painted  in  black 
and  white  stripes,  is  erected  about  600  yards  N.E.  by  £.  of  the  Quinta,  and 
when  kept  in  line  with  the  centre  of  Fort  San  Pedro  bearing  S.  by  E.  i  E., 
leads  about  1  cable  clear  of  the  N.E.  edge  of  Loanda  Reef.  Vessels  entering 
the  harbour  with  these  leading  marks  in  line,  may  haul  up  for  the  anchorage 
when  Fort  San  Miguel  is  seen  well  open  of  the  N.E.  point  of  Loanda  Island. 

As  the  sea  breeze  blows  right  out  of  the  harbour,  a  vessel  has  generally  to 
work  up  to  the  anchorage,  unless  she  has  anchored  overnight  in  Bengo  Bay, 
whence  she  would  have  the  land  wind  in  the  early  morning,  fiiir  into  port 
But  if  compelled  to  work  in,  after  having  tacked  off  Cape  Lagostas  and  standr 
ing  over  towards  Loanda  Beef,  tack  before  Fort  San  Miguel  comes  on  with 
the  S.E.  end  of  Loanda  Island,  as  the  reef  is  steep- to,  with  17  and  18  fathoms 
close  alongside  it.  Then  standing  towards  the  mainland,  tack  before  the  cathe- 
dral on  the  hill  within  Fort  San  Miguel  touches  the  sandy  point  of  the  public 
gardens,  as  the  bank  is  steep-to,  and  the  water  will  shoal  while  in  stays  from 
12  to  5  fathoms ;  on  the  other  side  the  island  shore  is  bold-to,  and  may  be  ap- 
proached accordingly. 

Curimba. — An  inlet  of  the  coast,  at  the  South  end  of  Loando  Island,  is 
called  Curimba  Cove,  and  is  defended  by  a  fort,  San  Femao ;  but,  according 
to  Capt  de  Ville-sur-Arce,  this  passage  is  only  fit  for  canoes.  From  this  place 
the  coast  forms  a  lagoon,  extending  15  miles  to  the  8.W.,  and  which  is  divided 
from  the  sea  by  a  narrow  strip  of  low,  sandy  land.  From  the  bar  of  Curimbc 
Cove  the  coast  trends  S.  W.  by  W.  10^  miles,  and  S.S.W.  7  miles,  to  a  sandy 
point,  cidled  Palmarinha  Point,  on  account  of  its  palm  trees,  green  and  withered; 
and  from  which  a  sandy  reef  stretches  off  nearly  2  miles. 
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SAO  PAVLO  D£  LOAHDA,  or,  to  ^ve  it  due  honour,  the  Cidadt  de  Soi 
Paulo  da  Asmmp^ao  (U  Loanda,  is  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese  posscmaf 
of  Angola  (by  which  name  it  is  sometimes  known)  and  Benguela.  It  Mttdi 
at  the  head  of  the  bay  or  port  to  which  it  gires  its  name,  deriving  it  from  thi 
Island  of  Loonda,  which  shelters  it  to  the  West-  It  is  divided  into  the  oppcr 
and  lower  towns,  the  lower  extending  East  and  West  alon^  the  beach,  from  the 
P&nia  da  Isabel  westward,  or,  more  properly,  from  the  convent  of  ^^as4tr*ih  va 
the  foot  of  the  Morro  of  Sao  Miguel,  on  which  stands  the  fortress  of  the  nait 
name,  the  citadel  of  Loanda.  Adjoining  the  Nazareth  convent  are  the  coimtiT 
houses  of  the  richer  citizens.  To  the  suburb  succeeds  the  I^raia  da  Bitmm^ 
which  forms  a  point  seaward,  readily  distingtiished  by  the  cocoa-nut  tf«i 
which  shade  it.  Beyond  this  is  a  large  collection  of  small  hou8e«t  eaUd 
Quilanda  Pequena  (little  market).  Fassing  the  Praia  do  Bun^o,  we  Be#  tki 
handsome  custom-house,  the  quays,  and  the  sheds  which  protect  the  boats,  lt&« 
of  the  arsenaL  Behind  these  are  the  extensive  cavalry  barracks,  fitted  for  200 
horses.  To  the  left  of  this  is  the  chapel  of  Sta.  Iphigenia^  the  church  of  jV.  S.  i 
Remedios^  and  to  the  extieme  West  the  church  of  Corpo  Santo.  Near  tliis 
the  Qailanda  Grande,  the  chief  market.  From  near  to  this  the  Oalcttda  Kpn 
leads  to  the  upper  city,  and  is  lined  with  good  houses.  In  the  upper  citv,  of 
cldade  alta,  the  most  healthy  part,  are  the  palace  of  the  governor,  the  residence! 
of  the  bishop  and  the  principal  functionaries,  the  churches  of  S.  Joao  (for  llie 
military),  and  of  la  MLsericordia,  annexed  to  the  hospital,  the  cathedral,  now 
partly  in  ruins.  To  the  North  of  the  governor*©  palace  is  the  chui  ch  of  do 
Itosario,  and  beyond  this  that  of  S,  Jose,  which  formed  part  of  a  convent  eoevil 
with  tlie  lirat  conquest.  Beyond  this  are  the  harriers  of  the  city,  outside  of 
which  are  the  Maiangas,  or  public  t;udc9,  which  serve  as  a  place  of  recreatiin 
for  the  inhabitants,  and  which  also  communicate  with  the  Passeio  Pubiia, 
formed  on  the  point  at  the  entrance  of  the  port  by  the  Praia  do  Bungo. 

According  to  the  estimate  given  by  Capt.  de  Lima  of  the  population,  kt^ 
there  were,  in  the  city,  1,176  hearths  or  fire-places  ;  1,601  whites  (1,466  main, 
135  females) ;  491  coloured  people  (230  males,  261  females);  blacks,  3,513 
(free  males,  335,  free  females,  445) ;  slaves,  males,  1,073  ;  slaves,  females, 
1,660  ;  or,  altogether,  a  population  of  5,065  souls.  In  1870  the  census  eiTt 
the  population  of  Loanda  as  16,252. 

Loanda  Mas  reached  by  Dr.  Livingstone  in  June,  1854,  in  hia    remarkalile 
journey  across  the  continent  with  his  Makololo  followers,  and  from  this  h« 
crossed  over  with  them  to  Quilimane,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Zambesi  on 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  Ocean.  He  says :  St.  Paul  de  Loanda  has  been  a  verr 
considerable  city,  but  is  now  in  n  state  of  decay.     There  are  various  evidcnoci 
of  its  former  magnificence,  especially  two  cathedrals,  one  of  which,  onoe  a 
Jesuit  college,  is  now  converted  into  a  workshop ;  and  in  passinc^   the  othcf 
wc  saw,  with  sorrow,  a  number  of  oxen  feeding  within  its  stately  walls,   Threo 
forts  continued  in  a  good  state  of  repair.     Many  large  stone  houses  are  to  ho 
foimd.     The  palace  of  the  governor  and  government  officers  are  commoiJ 
Btructures,  hut  nearly  all  the  houses  arc  composed  of  wattle  and  daub.     1  : . 
are  planted  all  over  the  town,  for  the  soke  of  shade  ;  and  the  city  presents  an 
imposing  appearance  from  the  sea.     It  is  provided  witli  an  effective  police  * 
and  the  custom-house  department  is  exceedingly  well  managed.     All  partlo 
agree  in  representing  the  Portuguese  authorities  as  both  polite  and  obUjriiuri 
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and  if  ever  any  inconTcnicnce  is  felt  by  strangers  visiting  the  port,  it  must  be 
considered  the  fault  of  the  system,  not  of  the  men. 

The  harbour  is  formed  of  the  low  sandy  island  of  Loanda,  which  is  inhabited 
by  about  1 ,300  souls,  upwards  of  600  of  whom  are  industrious  native  fisher- 
men, who  supply  the  city  with  abundance  of  good  fish  daily.  When  a  high 
S.W.  wind  blows,  the  waves  of  the  ocean  dash  over  part  of  the  island,  and, 
driving  large  quantities  of  sand  before  them,  gradually  fill  up  the  harbour. 
Great  quantities  of  soil  are  also  washed  in  the  rainy  season  from  the  heights 
above  the  city,  so  that  the  port,  which  once  contained  water  sufficient  to 
float  the  largest  ships  close  to  the  custom-house,  is  now  dry  at  low  water. 
There  is  a  wharf  at  the  custom-house,  with  a  steam  crane.  Nearly  all  the 
water  consumed  in  Loanda  is  brought  from  the  Kiver  Bengo  in  launches, 
the  only  supply  that  the  city  affords  being  some  deep  wells  of  slightly  brackish 
water.* 

The  Portuguese  government  propose  to  construct  a  railway  from  Loanda 
to  Ambacca,  the  centre  of  the  coffee  district,  and  also  to  supply  the  city  with 
a  water  service  from  the  Biver  Bengo.  The  city  is  also  improving  in  appear- 
ance under  the  influence  of  a  more  extended  system  of  trading. 

Time  Ball. — A  time  ball  is  hoisted  half-mast  on  the  staff  of  the  Observa- 
tory tower  at  0^  SO"  p.m. ;  close  up  at  0**  65" ;  and  dropped  at  1^  0"  p.m., 
mean  time  at  St.  Paul  de  Loanda,  but  it  is  reported  to  be  occasionally  in- 
accurate. 

llie  city  is  strongly  fortified,  and  these  safeguards  are  still  in  good  preser- 
vation, but  the  city  looks  like  a  bombarded  place,  the  ruined  houses  and 
churches  falling  to  pieces  in  all  directions.  M.  Valdez,  who  came  here  in 
1855,  thus  describes  the  forts  that  are  passed  in  entering : — 

The  first  is  the  four-gun  fort  of  Noesa  Senhora  de  Conceiqao,  next  the  for- 
tress of  St.  Pedro  do  Monro  da  Cassandama,  erected  on  a  hill  about  half  a  mile 
to  the  South  of  Monro  das  Lngostas,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  and  lying. 
East  and  West,  opposite  to  the  cape  of  the  Island  of  Loanda.  The  fortress 
of  8t.  Pedro  was  commenced  in  1703,  and  finished  in  1705.  It  contains  suit- 
able accommodation  for  the  governor,  besides  officers'  quarters,  barracks, 
magazine,  and  a  tank. 

Next  is  the  beautiful  fortress  of  St.  Francisco  do  Penedo,  which  takes  its 
name  from  a  rock  near  the  beach,  on  which,  in  1687,  was  originally  constructed 
a  small  fort  of  four  guns.  But  in  1765,  Dom  Francisco  Innocencio  de  Soma 
Cotinho  undertook  to  unite  this  rock  with  the  main  land,  and  in  seventeen 
months  he  succeeded  in  raising  above  the  waves  the  handsomest  fortress  of 
Angola,  built  on  the  Vauban  system,  of  an  irregular  pentagon,  surrounded  by 
two  batteries.  The  higher  and  superior  one  has  twenty-four  guns,  and  the 
lower  one  has,  between  wind  and  water,  thirty-seven  guns.  This  fortress  has 
complete  command  of  the  entrance  to  the  port,  and  of  the  anchorage ;  it  also 
commands  the  road  leading  from  the  Cacziaco  to  the  church  of  Nazareth,  by 
which  road,  provisions,  &c.,  are  conveyed  from  the  country  to  Loanda.  This 
fortress  is  the  dep6t  for  all  the  gunpowder  brooght  to  Loimda,  the  merchants 


•  KiMionary  Trarels  *Ci  in  South  Africa,  by  David  liringitone,  L.L.D.,  D.C.L.,  1857, 
page  394. 
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paying  for  stomge  at  the  mte  of  Is.  5jd.  per  barreL  laside  the  fuitieM  ^ 
the  residence  of  the  goTeraor,  who  has  also  another  splendid  maxisuni^  sm 
rounded  by  gardens,  outside  the  bridge  leading  to  the  beacht  and  opposite  th 
foTtreas. 

The  last  is  the  fort  of  St.  Hvgael^  which  is  erected  on  a  green  luxmriant  HI 
and  commands  the  town^  the  sea,  and  the  island  i  it  is  also  built  on  the  Vanhai 
system-  This  fortress  consists  of  an  irregular  polygon,  following  the  nhape  c 
the  hill  of  8t.  Miguel,  formerly  called  St.  Paulo,  firom  which  originated  th 
name  of  the  town  of  St  Paulo  de  Loanda.  On  the  inland  ^e  are  tw'o  go<» 
bastions,  with  ten  guns  each,  which  cross  fire  with  the  battery  I>o  GaTiiUietrfi 
which  has  sixteen  guns. 

This  fortress  is  celebrated  as  being  the  place  where,  on  the  1 5th  of  Augnsl 
1648,  seven  years  after  they  had  taken  the  city,  the  Dutch  capitulated  ;  an^ 
surrendering  the  fortress  into  the  hands  of  the  Portuguese,  vacated  Loandiw 

In  consequence  of  the  town  being  taken  on  the  15th  of  August  (Liadj-doj] 
it  received  the  name  of  **St,  Paul  of  the  Assumption  of  Loanda^'*  and,  ii 
commemoration  of  this  event,  the  municipality  annually  celebrate  tlie  1 5th  o 
August. 

Capt.  Owen  was  received  at  the  port  with  great  civility  by  the  goTemor  an< 
officers,  but  the  inhabitants  would  render  no  assistance,  and  water  was  not  ob 
toincd  without  difBculty. 

In  the  Narrative  of  the  Expedition,  this  place  is  described  as  follows  : — 

"The  city  was  erected  by  the  Portuguese  in  1578;  it  is  large,  bein^  i 
bishop's  see,  and  contains  eeveiral  churches,  with  many  private  and  puhlil 
buildiiigs,  but  many  are  in  ruins  or  a  state  of  decay.  The  lower  town  skirt^ 
the  shore  of  the  harbour,  and  consists  principally  of  mean  hovels^  the  rw 
denccs  of  the  free  black  portion  of  the  population.  The  principal  commere^ 
consists  in  ivory,  palm  oil  and  kernels,  gura-copal,  orchilla,  cotton,  india< 
rubber,  and  bees'-wax  ;  the  last  is  procured  in  great  quantities  from  the  iDt& 
rior  at  a  low  rate,  and  sold  in  Portugal  and  other  Catholic  countries  at  an  ex< 
orbilant  profit. 

*'  llie  market  is  tolerably  well  supplied,  especially  with  fruit  and  iregeta' 
bles.  Bullocks  and  goats  are  plentiful  but  dear,  the  former  costing  about  2< 
dollars  each,  llie  River  Bengo  supplies  the  town  with  excellent  water,  whicl 
is  daily  conveyed  to  the  city  in  tank  boats,  at  the  rate  of  2  dollars  per  ton/*— 
Capt.  Owen. 

Water  L8  delivered  alongside  at  about  Bs,  per  ton,  but  is  thick  and  muddy 
Fish  is  pleutiful,  and  other  supplies  can  be  obtained  at  moderate  prices.  Maii 
steamers  from  Lifibon  and  England  call  here  about  once  a  month. 

Vegetables  are  plentiful,  but  large  and  tasteless  ;  the  tomatoes  are  excellent 
As  a  rule  oranges  arc  the  only  fruit.  There  is  only  one  ^ood  well  in  the  town, 
and  that  is  monopolised  by  the  govemmeut  and  officers. — R.  F,  B. 

When  Uie  Dutch  had  pos4W?ssion  of  the  country  they  endeavoinred  to  construct 
a  conduit  from  the  HiTcr  Coonza  at  its  coriMuence  with  the  Lucala,  so  as  tc 
convey  its  water  to  Loanda ;  but  it  was  given  up  on  account  of  the  cost. 

In  former  days  labour  was  much  more  easily  procurable  than  now.  Sinc< 
the  abolition  of  the  Carrcgadores,  or  compulsorj^  labour  at  stated  fees,  ihcH 
has  been  much  dilliculty»  and  it  is  considered  that  although  morally  right 
vet  thai  it  has  done  much  bona.     Sailors  should  not  be  allowed 
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anj,  liberty  on  shore,  as  dnmkeimess  is  Tery  prevalent,  and  eases  of  stabbing 
abundant. 

The  Climate  of  Loanda  is  in  marked  contrast  to  that  of  Qniloa,  Zanzibar, 
&c.,  on  the  Eastern  Coast  of  Africa,  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude.  The 
trade  winds  and  monsoons  of  the  Indian  Ocean  bring  on  to  the  latter  shores 
a  vast  amount  of  rain  and  cloud,  which  make  the  climate  generally  very 
damp  and  unhealthy.  On  the  western  coast,  on  the  other  hand,  the  trade 
winds  having  to  cross  the  whole  breadth  of  the  continent,  deposit  their 
superabundant  vapours,  and  reach  the  Atlantic  coast  as  comparativeiy  dry 
winds.  Consequently  the  regions  of  Angcda,  Loanda,  &c.,  are  much  more 
healthy. 

The  sun  in  October,  passing  through  the  paraUeb  to  the  Tropic  of  Capricorn, 
occasions  most  intense  heat^  attended  with  light  rains,  seldom  lasting  more 
than  ten  or  twelve  days ;  and  the  medium  temperature  in  this  month  is  from 
120^  to  130^  of  Fahrenheit  The  heat  then  declines  to  about  104%  which  is 
considered  as  the  medium  temperature  during  the  months  oi  December  and 
January,  after  which  it  gradually  increases  with  the  return  of  the  sun  to  the 
North,  until  November,  when  the  atmosphere  becomes  heavy  and  warm,  with 
hot  gales  from  the  East  Then  it  is  that  Europeans  are  most  aflTected ;  daring 
the  months  of  March  and  April,  which  was  the  season  in  which  I  first  visited 
Calumbo,  the  great  rains  &11,  after  this  ague,  dysentery,  and  inflammatory 
diseases — especially  what  is  called  cameirada^  which  is  so  frital  to  Europeans 
— become  prevalent 

The  winter  season  is  from  June  to  September,  and  is  considered  the  most 
healthy ;  it  is  termed  the  Ca9imbo,  which  signifies  cool  weather.  Daring 
this  the  atmosphere  is  quite  dear  from  about  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
sunset,  with  cool  refreshing  breezes,  the  heat  seldom  exceeding  88^  Fahrenheit 
The  people  have  a  traditional  conviction  that  the  Ca^imbo  oommenoes  as  early 
as  the  15th  of  May. 

This  is  also  the  usual  harvest  season,  when  the  rains  have  fkllen  at  the 
ordinary  time.  The  rains,  however,  are  in  general  not  so  heavy  here  as  nearer 
the  Equator ;  neither  are  the  winds  so  high,  nor  the  thunder  so  firequent  and 
so  loud. 

The  whole  of  the  Island  oi  Loanda,  and  of  the  bank  which  stretches  off 
frx>m  Point  Palmarinhas,  is  safe,  and  has  a  considerable  depth  of  water 
dose-to.  To  the  N.E.  of  Point  Palmarinhas  is  the  Portuguese  establishment 
of  Tanxa. 

Coanzm,  or  Sleeper's  Bay,  is  a  slight  indentatioQ  of  the  coast  the  South 
point  of  which  scarcely  projects  from  it,  lying  S.E.  by  S.  \  S.,  6  miles  fh>m 
Point  Palmarinhas.  At  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  a  small  sandy  beach,  and  the 
bay  may  be  known  by  a  high,  dark-coloared  wx)od  in  its  centre,  near  tht 
beach,  and  in  its  northern  part  are  two  hills,  called  the  Pope.  You  eaa  aadior 
in  it  in  6,  7,  8,  and  9  fiithoms,  oasy  bottom.  The  South  point  of  CoanM  Baj 
u  the  North  limit  of  another  bay,  called  Nieephae  Bay^  which  will  aflhsd 
anchorage  in  from  8  to  9  fiithoms.  Its  South  point  is  called  MMi  /Mi/,  ia| 
Ut  9»  2(y  S.,  k>ng.  13<>  13'  E.  It  is  densely  wooded,  and  owes  its  amis  to  % 
small  Dutch  fort  which  formerly  existed  on  it 
COAHZA,  or  aUAVZA,  SITEB  is  a  very  considerable  stream,  bol  eadj 
S.  A.  O.  6  b 
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aarigdble  bj  small  vesflek  awing  to  itA  shftllowiiess  dtmag  part  of  tlie  jest 
I  to  upper  bninchea  were  tniTersed  by  Dr*  Livingstone,  in  hia  journey  in  18^ 
and  1864*  Point  MolH  is  its  North  point,  the  entrance  being  nboat  2  ail 
wide^  the  current  issuing  from  it  being  exceedingly  mpid.  At  the  distui^ 
of  10  or  12  miles  off,  the  sea  is  discoloured  by  it^  muddj  waters.  The  mflst 
of  the  river  may  be  known  by  the  Faps  (or  Mamas)  before  tncntiaiiedp  aq 
also  by  tm  island  on  the  middle  of  the  bar,  densely  covered  with  trees,  fi 
banks,  &c.,  wbich  form  the  bar,  are  shilling,  and  consequentlj  no  permaniri 
directions  can  be  given.  To  the  same  cause  is  owing  the  existence  of  9et^ 
islands  in  the  mouth  of  the  river,  which  show  signs  of  having  been  one 
inhabited,  but  now  only  frequented  at  times  by  fishermen.  The  bar  of  til 
river  frequently  breaks  throughout  its  whole  extent^  and  to  enter  the  river  li ' 
doubtless  necessary  to  await  a  fiivourable  time.  A  boat  should  iM>t  attempt  i 
Small  vessels  drawing  at  most  8^  ft.  can  enter  it,  and  penetrate  a  comsidcrabl 
distance  up  the  river.  Its  direction  appears  to  be  about  E.S.E.  Veesds  ca 
anchor  off  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

Along  the  course  of  the  river  the  Portuguese  have  several  eatabliahmenj 
and  districts,  of  which  the  district  of  the  Duque  de  Bragan^a,  in  the  *^g 
country,  360  miles  from  its  mouth,  appears  to  be  the  most  remote.  Maay  t 
these  presidios  are  very  old,  dating  from  periods  soon  afWr  the  first  oonqiues 
but  of  the  present  nature  of  which  we  have  not  many  particulars,  those  met 
recent  and  authentic  being  given  in  the  works  of  Capt.  de  Lima^  in  1SI6^ 
and  the  works  of  M.  Fran.  Trevassos  Yaldez,  African  Occidental,  Notioii 
etc,,  Lisbon,  1864 ;  and  Six  Years  of  a  Traveller's  Life  in  Western  Afrid 
London,  1861. 

It  was  alfio  surveyed  by  Carl  Alexandersou,  Esq.,  F.K.G.S,,  in  1873-4,  an 


*  At  shout  6  milos  tr*im  the  entraooe  U  the  i^Und  of  QntiiraM^a,  which  han  m  few  lioi« 
on  it;  and  abreast  of  it,  on  the  North  bank^  U  the  Porto^Me  village  of  Cklum^a,  mm  { 
the  earliest  ettabliahments.  A  ilailway  has  been  proposed  to  Oalumba  fjooi  Lioanda!  i 
90  milei  above  the  entnuice  i&  the  Pretitiio  of  Muximmt  founded  in  1599,  which  rules  ot^ 
a  po|mUtion  of  9^168,  mcludiofc  13  Europeans.  At  %b  mile*  abuve  this,  on  th«  oppo«te< 
North  baak,  la  the  Prttidio  of  Mfat$angano^  fouodod  in  1590-3,  BtandiDg'  on  a  tongue  of  Ul 
at  the  coniluonce  of  th«!  Cuanjca  and  LutmU  RiYera.  The  fort  U  regularly  conetructed.  Tk 
population  of  thi«  prt-gidio  ia  13.1  H,  including  22  European*  or  whites.  The  I^rmtidg^  i 
Cambamb*  la  40  milud  above  tbitt  la»t,  and  has  a  population  of  21,546,  including  10  whij 
people.  It  WM  founded  in  I60i.  This  ia  the  limit  of  the  navigation  of  the  river  from  il 
titouth  ;  for  3U  miles  ubovo  Cambambo  ihere  are  aome  CHlaracta  tind  rapidti,  (now  known  I 
the  Livingitone  Failt),  Detwoen  Cambambe  and  Ma^aangano,  on  the  North  b&n^  ] 
Cuonsa,  the  famoiiB  fair  of  Donpo  is  held.  The  next  preaidio  is  that  of  Fgdraa  dg  I\$mf»  g 
DimffOt  contdining  a  population  of  10,291,  with  33  whites  or  Europeans.  It  wat  tfa 
andont  capital  of  the  kinga  of  Dongo,  and  taken  by  Portugal  in  1671.  The  fort  is  h  mili 
from  the  North  bank  of  the  river,  and  60  miloa  E.N.E.  of  CumbHinbo,  It  vtaods  in 
■upeib  situation,  tti  the  mid^t  of  a  oountry  ot  wonderful  beauty  and  fertility.  It  ocoa{xi< 
Iho  luxuriant  aummit  of  a  sandstone  rock,  inatceraible,  except  by  a  cavem  tkrougb  it  I 
the  fort  The  funtaatic  fonna  of  thia  rock  remind  the  traveller  of  the  ruins  of  an  EgytitiA 
temple.  The  lost  preaidio  on  the  river,  360  miles  from  its  mouth,  waa  foandtsd  to  1831 
and  named  Ditque  d*  Bntgant^.  It  is  the  conquered  diatncta  of  QuHoang^  QuiasAmmn^  tak« 
from  the  King  of  Ginga,  and  ia  atated  to  be  healthy  and  fertile.  Of  ita  populHtion  tvr 
little  ia  known,  but  ia  supposed  to  be  about  20,000. 

We  have  extracted  these  particulars  fh>m  the  *'Eo8aio8tatL&tioO|'*  of  Capt.  J,  J»  ^^  ] 
livro  iii.,  parte  i.,  p.  4  ;  and  parte  ii-,  cap.  L,  pp.  II  ct  »cq» 
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an  account  of  the  river,  with  a  map,  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society,  vol.  xlvi.,  1876,  p.  428.  Mr.  Alexanderson  says  the 
bar  should  not  be  crossed  by  a  stranger  till  a  boat  has  sounded  the  channel. 
Trade  is  very  brisk  in  the  river ;  but  the  climate  is  unhealthy.  The  factories 
are  nearly  all  on  the  right  bank. 

There  are  four  steamers  on  the  river,  trading  between  St.  Paul  de  Loanda 
and  Dondo^  the  latter  being  the  principal  and  the  highest  inland  port 
approachable  by  water.  At  Cunga  there  is  a  cotton  fistctory,  and  a  sugar 
plantation  at  Bom  Jesus. 

The  Coanza  is  the  southern  limit  of  the  kingdom  of  Angola. 


v.— THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  BENGUELA. 

Benguella,  or  Bengucla,  a  province  of  the  Portuguese  dominions  extending 
from  the  Cuanza  River,  or  by  some,  from  the  Rio  Longo,  to  Cape  Negro 
in  the  deserts  of  Cimbebasia,  has  a  coast  of  440  miles  in  length.  In  most 
European  works  it  has  been  termed  Benguela ;  by  the  Portuguese  authorities 
it  is  spelt  Benguella. 

The  Portuguese  obtained  their  first  possession  here  on  the  site  of  the  pre- 
sent capital,  in  1617,  when  the  Governor  of  Angola,  Manoel  de  Cerveira 
Pereira,  established  a  fort,  and  subsequently  obtained  for  himself  the  title  of 
Conqueror  of  Benguella.*  At  the  present  time  the  country  is  divided  into 
three  presidios  and  four  districts,  which  contain  an  estimated  population  of 
140,514,  divided  as  follows '.-^whites  or  Europeans,  92 ;  coloured  or  mulattoes 
(slaves  and  free),  3,232;  negroes  (slaves  and  free),  137,190. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Portuguese  Government  have  authority 
over  all  the  people  enumerated  above ;  as  in  other  cases  the  sovereignty  is 
merely  nominal.  In  former  times,  when  the  slave  trade  was  actively  and 
profitably  pursued,  this  possession  was  rich  and  flourishing.  Since  the 
activity  employed  in  its  suppression,  it  has  sunk  into  great  wretchedness  and 
depression ;  the  trade  in  negroes  is  still  pursued  in  an  illicit  manner,  com- 
merce having  no  existence,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  exports  of  ivory,  wax, 
gum-copal,  and  some  skins.  Cultivation  is  strictly  limited  to  the  ncoessities 
of  the  population. 

CAPE  LEBO,  or  Merry  Cape,  in  lat.  9^  46'  S.,  long.  13''  17'  E.,  is  about 
29  miles  S.  by  W.  from  the  mouth  of  the  River  Coanza.  This  cape  is  a  high, 
rugged  promontory,  with  straggling  trees,  projecting  into  the  sea ;  for  about 
12  miles  northward  of  it,  as  fiir  as  Black  Rocky  Point,  the  coast  is  all  steep 
hills  and  verdant  land.  There  is  a  sandy  cove  called  Maaoti,  close  to  that 
point,  which  affords  but  little  shelter,  and  at  the  head  of  which  is  the  mouth 
of  a  small  river,  called  Suto,  Near  this  is  the  best  landing-place,  at  a  small 
factory. 

Cape  Saa  Bras. — ^At  15  miles  S.  i  W.  from  Cape  Ledo  is  Cape  St.  Bras 
(St.  Blaize),  which  appears  like  Portland  in  the  English  Channel.    The  shore 

•  The  reUtiou  uf  thii  conquest  will  be  found  in  CapUdo  J.  J.  do  Limii'i  work.  Utto  iii., 
parit)  ii.|  p*  27* 
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between  forms  a  slender  bay,  wbicb  is  bordered  by  remarkable  white  cM»  J 
the  saimdings  are  regular,  with  10  fathomB,  2  or  3  miles  off  shore.  On  the 
North  side  of  Cape  Sl  Bras  is  a  ''saody  core,  where  you  may  anehar  in  from 
8  to  4  fathoms.  To  the  North  of  a  white  cliff,  and  5  mile»  northward  ot 
cope»  is  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Quesimi  (qy.  Quissama). 

*^  I  anchored  with  Cape  San  Bras  bearing  S.E.  threc'quarters  of  a  niile« 
found  a  Tcry  long  rolling  swell.  1  took  the  master  sounding  with  njc, 
found  6i  and  7  £i thorns  water  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  cape,  and 
fathoms  within  half  a  cable's  length  of  it,  with  the  same  depth  aU  found 
bay  near  the  beach.  A  spit  of  sand  runs  out  at  the  head  of  the  bay, 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  with  deep  water  close  to  it  on  either  aide; 
inside  the  spit  there  is  a  beautiful  snug  tittle  harbour,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long,  and  3  cables'  lengths  broad,  with  2 J  and  3  fathoms  water  nearly  the 
whole  way  up.  The  harbour  is  full  of  fish ;  the  only  afternoon  I  was  there 
1  hauled  the  seine,  and  caught  a  great  quantity  of  Cape  salmon,  flat  fisb« 
sardines,  soles,  nine  sharks,  and  ten  sword  £sh.  I  did  not  see  any  Portuguese 
settlers  there,  but  a  few  blacks  trom  the  country,  who  seemed  inclined  to  be 
Ycry  friendly  and  anxious  to  tokdc.*^^- Commander  P.  //.  />yJU,  JJ.iV!. 

Cape  Longo. — From  Cape  St.  Bras  the  coast  trends  18  miles  S.  |^  £.  to  i 
bluff  bend  lea  d»  named  Fonta  da  Lonpa ;  at  6  miles  S.E*  of  which  is  the 
meuth  of  liw  Lcnge,  in  lat.  10^  19^  10"  S.,  long.  13**  33'  EL  This  waa  a 
general  rendezTous  for  slave  Tessels  from  Benguela  and  St.  Paul  de  Loanda, 
from  which  place  the  slaves  were  marched  overland.  There  are  no  ' 
habitants ;  but  lions,  tigers,  deer,  and  other  animals  exist  in  great  numl 
This  is  considered  to  be  the  southern  limit  of  the  Government  of  Angola. 

Cape  Benguela  Telha  (Old  Benguela)^  or  Morro  Point,  32  miles  S,  J  E 
from  Ponta  Longn,  is  a  high,  steep,  perpendicular  point,  projecting  con- 
siderably from  the  coast,  and  covered  with  tall  straight  cactus  treea*  On  its 
summit  is  a  large  village,  and  some  factories  ore  established  in  the  baj 
to  the  North  of  it,  but  it  is  now  an  insignificant  place.  There  is  shel 
anchorage  te  the  N.E.  of  Morro  Point.  Within  Cape  Longo  the  cU£^ 
trends  S.E.  for  6  miles,  which  on  the  old  charts  is  called  Bahia,  or 
Longa,  which  is  limited  by  Ponta  Moreno^  or  CapB  Three  Poinh^  the  Soutli 
j  point  of  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Longo.  The  coast  is  all  safe.  The  latter  cape 
(.Jles  9  miles  S.  |  E,  from  Cape  Longo. 

Eio  Cube.*— At  9  miles  S.S,E.  of  Cnpe  Old  Benguela  is  the  North  point 
of  the  entrance  of  the  Rio  Cubo,  with  an  uninhabited  island,  nearly  3  milea  in 
length,  in  the  mouth  of  it.  According  to  M.  Kerhallet,  this  embouchure  is 
common  to  'the  Cubo  and  the  Iii»  Moroa  ;  but  in  the  work  of  Captain  da 
Lima  no  mention  is  made  of  such  a  river.  The  Bio  Cubo  is  a  very  large 
river,  and  said  to  be  300  miles  long,  running  tot  N.W.,  and  for  the  last  100 
tniles  to  W.SAV.  About  5  miles  southward  is  the  Moroa  River^  and  at  12 
miles  from  the  Eio  Cubo  is  the  village  of  Kingo  or  Quingo^  where  seven  large 
factories  arc  established.  Landing  is  very  difficult  here,  but  this  does  not 
prevent  vessels  from  embarking  their  cargoes;  but  getting  wet  in  these 
onffltries  brings  lever. 


:^ 


•  Called  vamusly  J2i«  Curt^,  Cki^,  Caubo^  Cuttv. 
CtXhsd  the  Tor  to  d$  Smm^€  AmbfU^ 


Thi»  aatraace  of  the  rif  er  was  formcrlj 
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,  NOVO  EESOHDO  [Nota  IUd(mda\—Ts^iait,  wbch  was  founded  in  1769, 
and  rebuilt  of  stone  in  1785,  is  in  lat.  ll""  13'  S„  long.  13""  51'  30"  £.,  25^  miles 
8.  \  E.  from  Monro  Point  The  town  is  considered  to  be  the  third,  in  point 
of  size  and  consequence,  in  the  Portuguese  possessions,  but  the  fort  appears 
to  be  in  a  very  dilapidated  state.  Stock  of  all  kinds  may  be  procured  here, 
but  no  Mrater.  You  can  seldom  land,  excepting  in  the  surf  boats,  a  number 
of  which  are  always  in  readiness  on  the  beach.  The  best  anchorage  is  with 
the  fort  bearing  E.S.E.,  in  from  4  to  7  &thoms.  The  town  may  be  known  by 
the  large  white  houses  on  the  hill,  or  at  a  greater  distance  by  the  yery  high 
mountains  behind  it. 

Rio  de  Novo  Redondo^  called  by  Captain  de  Lima  Rio  Ounxa  (or  Ounza 
Cabok)^  rises  about  60  miles  in  the  interior,  and  flows  through  a  rich  and 
thickly  populated  country.  Before  the  fort  is  a  bank,  which  is  said  to  extend 
3  miles  to  the  West,  and  therefore  Tcssels  should  keep  off  beyond  that  dis- 
tance. Captain  B.  de  Bosencoat  says  that  a  brig  struck  on  it,  and  was 
obliged  to  throw  her  guns  OTcrboard,  to  get  off. 

QUICOMBO. — From  Noyo  Bedondo  the  coast  runs  nearly  in  a  straight  line, 
8  miles  S.W.  by  S.,  to  Quieombo^  or  Manikicongo.  The  South  point  of  this 
bay  is  in  lat  U""  20'  S.,  long.  IS"*  48'  E.,  off  which  there  is  a  rocky  shoal,  on 
which  the  sea  sometimes  breaks,  and  which  extends  about  a  mile  to  seaward, 
or  N.W.  There  is  good  anchorage  in  the  bay,  except  during  the  time  of  the 
rollers  or  cal6ma,  and  then  it  is  requisite  to  anchor  outside  the  point  To 
enter  the  bay,  you  should  keep  the  Tillage  bearing  South  or  S.  by  W.,  when 
you  may  anchor  at  any  conyenient  distance.  The  inner  anchorage  is  with  the 
village  bearing  S.  by  W. ;  the  South  pcnnt,  S.W.  by  W. ;  and  the  North  bluff 
point,  N.E.  by  N. ;  or  with  the  fort  at  Noto  B^ondo  just  shut  in  by  the 
latter.  On  learing  the  bay  you  should  not  come  any  higher  than  N.W.,  until 
you  are  well  clear  of  the  shoal  off  the  South  point 

Here  are  seyeral  Portuguese  &ctories  for  orchilla,  gum,  &c.  Bullocks  are 
very  plentiful  and  Tery  cheap,  and  water,  though  indifferent,  is  easily  ob» 
tained.  The  bay  may  be  known  at  a  distance  by  a  white  road  leading  from 
the  Tillage  over  the  mountains.  This  bay  is  the  more  important  to  be  Imown, 
as  it  is  the  only  one  from  hence  to*  little  Fish  Bay,  where  water  can  be  easily 
procured.  It  is  easily  made  out  in  coming  fitmi  the  South  by  R$d  FoitU^ 
which  is  3  miles  South  of  Quicombo,  and  by  the  mark  giTen  abore.  A  Tein 
of  nitre  has  been  discoTcred  near  the  bay. 

**  Quicombo  is  a  capital  place  for  watering.  Close  OTcr  the  beach  near  the 
Tillage  is  a  large  sheet  of  water  with  a  running  stream,  which  comes  fitmi  th« 
mountains,  where  yon  fill  your  casks,  and  parbuckle  them  into  the  boat  I 
haTC  been  giTen  to  understand  that,  for  about  a  coiq>le  of  days  after  the  Ml 
and  change  of  the  moon,  the  rollers  set  in  so  Tery  heaTy  that  it  is  impossible 
to  communicate  with  the  shore,  much  less  to  procure  water ;  therefore  yoa 
ought  to  be  carefrd,  and  not  anchor  nearer  to  the  beach  than  1}  mile,  should 
you  be  going  to  stay  OTer  that  time.  I  saw  the  French  brig-of-war  M99$ager 
go  into  what  is  called  the  inner  anchorage,  but  was  obliged  to  shift  her  b^tk 
out  again  immediately,  in  consequence  of  her  rolling  so  hesTily.  There  is  a 
reef  that  extends  about  1  mile  (and  which  constantly  breaks),  running  out 
from  the  southern  point  of  the  bay,  which  is  Tery  bluff,  and  quite  red,  it  being 
the  only  place  near  here  where  the  land  \b  red,  so  it  cannot  be  mistaken. 
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Clc>se  lit  the  buck  af  the  villnge  there  ii  a  large  zigzag  road,  couimufiicatziig 
M'hh  the  interioff  nvhich  is  the  most  conspicuous  mark  of  all. 

"  The  benringg  I  took  whea  anchored  were  : — ^Road  on  the  back  of  the 
town,  S.S.E,  i  E,  J  eouthera  point,  S.S.W, ;  North  point,  N.E*  ^  £. ;  in  ^ 
fathoms,  a  good  berth,  but  if  anything,  rather  far  out, 

•*  lliere  arc  a  great  number  of  bullocks  to  be  got  at  6fte<Mi  dollars  apiccc>, 
but  as  we  had  no  necessar>'  money  on  board,  aud  the  Portuguese  not  liking 
to  take  Government  bilk,  we  could  not  procure  any.** — C^mmamigr  P.  If, 

Qmcinga  (or  Qkiutin^a  Pequena)^  8  miles  southward,  is  a  cluster  of  natitc 
huts  ;  you  can  seldom  land  here  except  in  surf  boats  or  bimbas. 

Whale  s  Head^  in  lat»  11"^  35'  S,,  is  a  dark-coloured  point,  projecting  aboat 
a  mile  into  the  sea  (rom  the  land  on  either  side,  forming  the  North  side  of  a 
smali  indentation,  called  Pigeon  Cope;  about  2  miles  to  the  northward  is  i 
remarkable  piece  of  table  land  near  the  beach*  At  1  mile  South  of  Pigeoa 
Cove  is  a  large  barracoon,  and  several  smaller  ones  mark  the  site  of  Quincit 
or  QuiMiJiffa  Grande,  At  9J  miles  S.S.W.  of  tliis  is  the  entrance  of  the 
Tapado^  not  easily  made  out,  but  there  is  a'villnge  here. 

From  Quicombo  the  coast  runs  S.W,  by  S.  J  S,,  39  miles,  to  Zo^tVo  i?rrfr* 
ITie  shore  is  very  bold,  being  formed  of  high,  perpendicular,  chalky  diff«, 
which  are  seen  at  a  great  distance  when  the  sun  shines  to  the  westward  of  tlw 
meridian.  You  can  run  up  the  coast  from  Lohito  to  Quicombo,  within  a  mib 
of  the  shore,  without  having  soundings  witli  the  hand  lead. 

Logito  Eiver  {E^ito  or  Egypto)^  in  lat  IT  68'  30"  S,,  long.  13*  45'  \B»  E., 
is  25  miles  N.E.  by  E.  from  Lobito  Point,  and  is  said  to  rise  near  the  town  of 
Egito,  60  miles  inland.  It  is  an  excellent  watering-place  when  the  eea  is 
smooth  ;  the  water,  coming  from  the  mountains,  is  perfectly  wholesome,  and 
better  than  at  any  other  place  on  the  coast.  The  most  expeditious  plan  is  to 
haul  the  casks  off  to  a  boat  anchored  ouf^ide  the  surf,  and  then  raft  them  off 
to  the  ship,  which  cannot  approach  nearer  than  Ij  mile  from  the  shorv. 
Here  are  some  Portuguese  factories  for  orchilla,  &c-,  where  live  stock  may  be 
obtained.  Logito  may  be  known  by  the  high  bluff  point  which  forms  the 
South  point  of  the  bay,  and  by  a  large  white  house  standing  on  the  ri^ht  of  s 
deep  gorge,  half  way  up  the  cliff. 

Anha,  Hoanba,  or  Morombo^  is  a  small  river  9  miles  E.  by  N.  ^  N.  from 
Lobito  Point,  running  into  a  small  bay,  which  may  be  known  by  trees  close 
to  the  shore.  There  are  several  Portuguese  residents  trading  in  orchilla,  Yo* 
may  anchor  in  7  fathoms,  with  the  river  S.K.  by  8.,  2  miles  distant.  flfl 

Anha  is  a  large  village  to  the  northward  of  Lobito,  and  apparently,  frJPV 
what  I  could  see  &om  the  ship,  far  more  luxuriantly  situated  than  any  oUicr 
place  along  the  coast*  There  is  a  large  river  nmning  dow^n  through  the 
\illage,  which  adds  much  to  its  appearance,  bul  in  consequence  of  the  heavy 
Borf  which  invariably  sets  on  the  beach,  it  is  impossible  for  man-of-war  boats 
to  land  and  procure  water,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,-— 
Commander  P.  H,  Dyke, 

LOBITO^  is  a  very  excellent  and  secure  harbour,  the  best  on  any  part 

*  — — ..^ ^ —  _ 

•  CatumUlh  da*  Ottra*,  of  Pi  aj  en  It  I,  or  Cutoveio  dui  Oeitnui,  a  krgo  villug«  with  two 
f^icloHea,  in  suid  I*)  AI.  Jc  Keih^iUit  to  he  a  cuve  or  rill;ige,  4  miltjis  southward  of  LogUo  " 
C->ptttiu  dc  Lima  nai  M.  Vulite?  sajt  it  is  ilitJ  butiie  ui  Lolito 
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this  coast.  It  appears  to  hare  been  unknown,  excepting  to  the  slare  traders, 
until  it  was  discovered  by  Captain  H.  J.  Matson,  in  H.M.S.  WcUerwitch,  in 
1840.  Even  the  Portuguese  vessels  of  war,  and  the  military  authorities,  pro- 
fessed entire  ignorance  of  such  a  place.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  remove 
the  government  establishments  from  Benguela  to  Lobito,  and  a  fort  and  a 
custom-house  are  now  established  here.  Water  can  only  be  procured  in  the 
rainy  season ;  at  other  times  it  must  be  brought  from  Anha  or  Catumbela. 
Fish  can  be  taken  with  a  seine  in  gpeat  abundance.  The  beach  on  the  N.E. ' 
side  of  the  harbour  is  almost  perpendicular,  there  being  in  mo«t  places  10 
fathoms  within  30  ft.  of  low-water  mark.  This  harbour  is  not  easily  made 
out  by  a  stranger,  and  a  vessel  might  pass  within  4  or  5  miles  without  per- 
ceiving the  entrance.  It  may  be  known  at  a  distance  by  a  row  of  white  marks 
on  the  hills  to  the  northward ;  but  the  latitude  (12''  20'  S.),  or  its  bearing 
from  St.  Philip's  Bonnet,  E.N.E.,  23  miles,  is  the  only  sure  g'lide.  It  is 
high  water  here  at  4**  15" ;  rise,  5  or  6  feet. 

"  Lobito  is  a  beautiful  harbour,  about  3  miles  long,  and  1  mile  broad,  with 
10  fathoms  all  the  way  up,  close  to  the  western  shore.  In  rounding  Lobito 
Point,  you  may  go  within  a  few  yards  of  it,  as  the  beach  is  quite  steep,  with 
10  fathoms  water.  In  working  up  to  the  anchorage  you  ought  not  to  stand 
over  on  the  eastern  shore  into  less  than  8  fathoms,  as  it  then  begins  to  shoal 
very  suddenly.  It  is  a  good  place  to  cut  wood,  but  you  must  first  obtain  per- 
mission of  the  Governor  of  Benguela. 

**  Bullocks  and  poultry  are  likewise  to  be  obtained,  and  very  good,  the 
latter  five  or  six  fbr  a  dollar.  Oysters  are  in  great  abundance  on  both  sides  of 
the  river,  at  the  head  of  the  harbour,  firom  the  shells  of  which  an  immense 
quantity  of  lime  is  made,  and  I  believe  is  principally  exported  to  Benguela 
and  St.  Paul  de  Loanda.  No  water  is  to  be  got  in  the  neighbourhood,  other- 
wise it  would  be  a  fEmious  place  to  heave  a  vessel  down,  or  clear  her  out.  In 
coming  from  the  southward,  you  will  see  a  rather  large  white  building  on  the 
hiU,  which  is  the  fort  at  Catumbela,  and  dose  to  the  northward  of  it  there  is 
a  large  niche  in  the  land,  which  is  very  conspicuous,  and  is  about  7  miles  to 
the  southward  of  Lobito  Point.  In  coming  from  the  northward  or  westward, 
you  will  see  three  white  marks  on  the  land  joined  together,  which  appear 
precisely  like  the  arches  of  a  bridge ;  they  are  close  to  the  North  side  of  the 
entrance  of  the  harbour. 

''  The  Portuguese  Qovemment  were  anxious,  in  1842,  to  form  a  settlement 
there  instead  of  Benguela,  in  conseq^uence  of  the  latter  being  so  unhealthy, 
but  were  obliged  to  abandon  the  idea,  after  building  some  few  houses,  owing 
to  not  being  able  to  find  any  water,  and  in  addition  to  which  it  is  also  very 
unhealthy. 

*'  There  is  about  6  ft.  rise  and  fall  of  tide ;  the  head  of  the  harbour  at  low 
water  is  perfectly  dry,  and  the  smell  is  by  no  means  agreeable,  particularly 
of  an  evening,  when  the  tide  is  out.  There  is  an  immense  number  of  fish  in 
the  harbour,  sharks  amongst  the  rest,  so  one  ought  to  be  careful  in  allowing  any 
person  to  bathe.  I  have  seen  five  or  six  at  once  near  the  ship,  and  have  had 
several  in  the  seine,  which  have  always  broken  through." — CammantUrP.  H, 
Dyke,  R.N. 

Eio  Catumbella  (or  Cata-Bella),  enters  the  sea  at  9  miles  S.  by  W.  ^  W. 
of  Ix>bito  Point,  and  6  miles  E.N.E.  of  St  Philip  de  Benguela.    The  entrance 
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is  barred,  and  is  conspicuoxis  from  a  remarkable  opening  in  the  hilU,  4  miles 
inland,  through  which  the  river  passes.  It  is  most  clearly  eecn  when  bearing 
East  or  K.8,E.  A  white  fort  at  the  entrance  of  this  ^orge  also  points  oat 
the  river.  Inland,  the  river  has  considerable  dimensions,  and  is  said  to  have 
a  course  of  180  miles,  rising  in  the  South  in  the  mountains  of  Caconda.  It  13 
subject  to  great  inundations  in  the  rainy  season,  and  is  very  unhealthy. 
Stock  of  all  kinds  may  be  procured  from  the  village  at  its  entrance. 

8AH  FELIFPE  D£  BENaUELA  (or  Cidade  de  San  Felippe  de  Bcn- 
gnela),  capital  of  the  province  or  kingdom,  was  a  place  of  considerable  trade, 
and  next  in  consequence  to  St,  Paul  de  Loanda,  It  was  the  last  of  the  Por- 
tuguese settlements  on  this  coast,  is  frequented  chiefly  by  the  Brasilians,  and 
is  situated  on  a  plain  fronting  the  sea,  containing  about  fifty  houses,  built  in 
the  old  Portuguese  style,  tiled  and  whitewashed^  but  composed  chiefly  of 
mud,  and  now  falling  into  decay.  A  fort  is  situate  to  the  left  of  the  town. 
mounting  twenty*eight  pieces  of  small  calibre,  but  in  a  most  dilapidated 
state.  There  are  two  churches,  but  one  is  in  ruins.  The  dreaa  worn  by  the 
natives  is  a  scanty  piece  of  blue  cloth  thrown  loosely  round  them,  adorned 
with  beads  and  \-arious  trinkets  of  European  manufacture.  Others  arc 
entirely  folded  in  lion  and  leopard  skins.  The  slave  trade  has  been  hens 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  but  its  vigorous  suppression  has  caused  the 
former  prosperity  of  this  place  to  disappear. 

Commnnder  V.  L.  Cameron,  R.N.,  reached  this  place  in  NoTember,  1875, 
after  his  arduous  march  across  Africa  from  Zandbar.  He  describes  the  town 
as  being  nicely  kept  and  clean  in  appearauce ;  it  has  also  a  good  hospital^  and 
is  evidently  regaining  some  of  its  former  prosperity. 

The  population  amounted  to  2,438,  arranged  as  follows: — whites,  38 
I  woman  ;  8.5  males,  94  females,  free  coloured— 179  in  all;  free  blacks, 
660,  females  510  ;  slaves,  males  520,  females  630. 

The  soil  is  perfectly  barren  ;  not  the  slightest  appearance  of  vegetation^ 
ocpting  near  the  River  Catumbela.  On  leaving  this  anchorage,  a  Tessel 
should  not  bring  the  town  to  bear  to  the  westward  of  South,  until  she  is 
4  or  5  miles  distant ;  she  will  then  be  clear  of  the  shoal  to  the  northward. 
The  anchorage  is  abreast  of  the  fort,  in  4^  fathoms,  and  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  horn  the  shore.  A  small  Jixed  bright  light  is  reported  to  be  shown  from 
the  fort 

Elephants,  lions,  tigers,  and  various  other  wild  beasts,  are  abundant  in  the 
vicinity,  together  with  crocodiles,  alligators,  and  numerous  serpents,  with 
other  reptiles.  The  countr)*  around  abounds  with  excell^it  &uit  and  Teee- 
tables,  but  the  water  is  not  of  the  best  quality,  nor  can  it  be  proeured  without 
Bome  difficulty,  by  baling  it  from  wells  of  considerable  depth,  at  about  300 
yards  from  the  beach.  Good  water  may  be  procured  from  Caboto  Rtvep,  la 
December,  1825,  no  rains  had  occurred  at  the  usual  season  for  two  years,  ^v^ 
the  inhabitants  were  entirely  dependent  upon  St.  Paul  or  Angola  fim  the 
necessary  supplies,  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  furnishing  that  place  wi^  aU 
kinds  of  provisiQii. 

Of  Benguela  Bay,  which  was  formerly  called  BtiAia  das  Voccom^  or  efe  Samf 
Antonio,  the  West  point  is  a  most  remarkable  headland,  called  by  the  For* 
tuguese  Punta  do  Chapeo  ;  aad  by  otir  seamen,  the  Bonnet  of  St.  PAU^.  It 
appears  to  be  a  dump  of  trees,  which  are  so  close  and  chick  that  they  stem 
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to  have  been  cut  with  a  pruning  knife  into  the  shape  of  a  beefeater's  bonnet ; 
and,  though  they  are  luxuriant,  all  the  neighbourhood  is  quite  barren.  The 
point  on  which  they  grow  is  considerably  elevated,  and  can  be  seen  at  a  great 
distance.  It  is  composed  of  materials  like  those  of  the  cliff  below,  and  covered 
with  shrubs  and  verdure.  The  land  in  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  double,  high, 
rugged,  and  barren,  except  the  valley  close  behind  the  town,  which  is  covered 
with  verdure. 

The  annexed  view  of  St.  Philip's  Bonnet,  at  2  miles  distance,  when  it  bora 
W.  by  S.,  was  dittwn  by  Captain  Dazel  in  1790.  The  trees  at  the  top  have 
since  grown  thicker,  and  now  appear  as  one  close  mass. 

St  Philip's  Bonnet  and  the 
town  of  Benguela  are  nearly  on 
the  same  parallel,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  6  miles  from  each 
other;  but  the  bay,  from  its 
extreme  eastern  and  western 
points,  is  nearly  7  miles  broad, 
and  about  2^  miles  deep  to  the 
beach.  Within  the  transit  line 
of  the  two  points,  and  more  than  halfway  over  to  the  East,  the  depth  of 
water  is  17  fathoms,  and  the  depth  gradually  decreases  to  6  fathoms  within  a 
mile  of  the  shore.  The  best  anchorage  is  in  10  fathoms,  with  the  flagstaff 
and  western  church  in  a  line.  When  St.  PhOip's  Bonnet  bears  S.E.  you  may 
steer  directly  for  it,  and  having  passed  at  any  convenient  distance,  proceed 
into  Benguela  Boads. 

On  nearing  Benguela  from  the  aatUhward  in  November,  1825,  the  water, 
every  evening,  appeared  to  be  nearly  white,  and,  when  agitated,  emitted  the 
most  brilliant  phosphoric  coruscations.  Here  was  picked  up  a  number  of 
molluscsB,  possessing  a  perfectly  new  character,  being  shaped  like  the  hiche  do 
mar^  cylindrical,  and  terminating  in  a  blunt  cone,  open  at  one  end,  and  hollow 
as  far  as  the  conical  projection.  Some  were  a  foot  long  by  about  2  inches  in 
diameter,  perfectly  flexible,  and,  upon  being  placed  in  the  hand,  gradually 
dissolved  like  ice ;  but  when  set  in  motion,  either  in  or  out  of  the  water, 
became  vividly  luminous. 

On  the  30tii  of  November,  1825,  II.M.S.  Levm  arrived  at  Benguela,  and 
the  following  is  Capt.  Owen's  description : — The  town  is  situated  on  an  open 
bay,  formed  to  the  S. W.  by  a  projecting  point  of  cliflk,  above  which  is  MonU 
Sombreiro,  known  more  generally  by  the  name  of  St.  Philip's  Bonnet.  The 
town  is  situate  in  a  marsh  of  sta^^iant  pools,  which  in  the  wet  season  is  almost 
inundated,  and,  of  course,  very  unhealthy.  The  natives  in  the  interior  wilt 
not  allow  the  Portuguese,  or  any  other  people  with  straight  hair^  to  enter  their 
territory.  No  sheep  were  seen,  but  goats  and  ballocks  were  in  great  abundance 
— the  latter  of  a  small  species.  Lions  and  tigers  are  very  numerous  in  the 
surrounding  country,  and  hippopotami  and  alligators  in  a  small  river  near  the 
town  ;  elephants  common,  but  sometimes  scarce. 

After  the  vigorous  efforts  made  to  suppress  the  slave  trade,  Benguela  de- 
clined very  much,  until  it  became  a  mere  wreck,  but  legitimate  commerce 
restored  in  some  degree  its  trade.    Wax,  ivory,  gum-copal,  skins,  &c.,  are 
S.  A.O.  5  F 
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broTiglit  &om  tlie  interior,  asd  the  coppex  mines  haxe  al^o  been   one  of  tLi 

BOirrccs  of  its  prosperity. 

The  immense  and  desert  coast  between  Bengucla  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  is  yet  imperfectly  known*  and  has  not  been  perfectly  surveyed- 

To  the  West  of  St.  Philip's  Bonnet  is  a  bay,  limited  to  the  "West  by  Point 
San  JosG,  which  is  low  and  sandy.  A  palm  tree  stands  about  three-quartvt 
of  a  mile  within  it,  and  is  the  only  mark  to  distinguish  it  in  coming  from  tbs 
West.  The  bay  is  4  miles  wide,  and  separated  into  two  by  a  rocky  point  To 
this  bay  the  name  of  Bahia  Tar  (a,  or  7or/a,  is  given;  but  Capt,  KerhaDct 
limits  this  title  to  the  western  half,  calliag  the  eastern  portion  Bahia  das  Yaccas, 
which*  as  before  stated^  is  the  orij^nal  name  of  Benguela  Bay.  Hia  Marm- 
hando  (or  Viltoria  River)  falls  into  it.  There  is  excellent  anchorage  in  these 
two  bays.  In  one  of  these  a  boat  belonging  to  the  Waterufiich  remaiiked  coa* 
cealed  for  nine  days,  watching  a  slaver  in  Benguela  Boads,  which  she  captured 
on  her  leaving  the  anchorage,  with  390  slaves  on  board. 

"  Between  Benguela  and  Point  Salinas  is  Rio    Viilaria^  or  Rir^r    Vic(o 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  small  creek,  extending  considcrubly  into  the  in 
tenor ;  the  banks  iire  extremely  beautiful,  and  covered  richly  with  Terdu 
Near  this  place,  in  1825,  was  seen  a  large  herd  of  cattle,  and  shortly 
ward,  to  the  northward,  a  village,  containing  about  thirty  huts  of  the  rud 
construction,  built  of  mud,  the  largest  not  more  than  8  ft,  high,  with  a  little 
oval-Bhapcd  entrance  about  3  ft.    On  the  beach  were  several  boats  of  a  rectaa- , 
gular  form,  and  several  natives,  quite  naked.     Continuing  along  shore  no 
ward,  many  fishing  canoes  appeared,  and  another  village  of  much  greater  < 
tent  and  neater  construction  than  the  last    One  house  in  particular  waa 
well  built,  and  whitewashed  ;  from  which,  and  elephants  being  ycrj  numcrvus 
hereabout,  it  may  be  supposed  that  they  have  some  communication   with 
Fortugueee  of  St,  Philip  or  Benguela/' 

Sidinas  PoinU  22  miles  W.S.  W.  of  Point  San  Joft6,  is  a  piece  of  low,  flalj 
sandy  land,  extending  5  or  6  miles  beyond  the  high  land,  and  haa  a  remark^ 
able  tree  at  its  extreme  point,  which  much  resembles  a  sail,  and  is  frequenilr 
reported  as  8uch»  There  is  a  reef  to  the  southward  of  it,  and  the  water  be^ 
tween  it  and  Luash  is  shoal  j  but  to  the  northward  of  the  point  the  shore  is 
very  bold,  there  being  10  fathoms  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  beach.  It 
ifi«  however,  dangerous  to  approach  it  by  night ;  for  the  beach  being  of  white 
sand,  and  projecting  so  far  from  the  high  land  behind  it,  is  difficult  to  be 
seen  imtil  verj'  close.     Many  vessels  have  run  on  it  on  a  fine,  clear  night. 

To  the  northward  of  the  point,  at  5  or  6  miles  distance,  a  settlement  has  been 
formed,  where  a  large  qutmtity  of  salt  is  made  and  exported,  chiefly  to 
Paul  dc  Loanda  and  Benguela. 

The  coast  between  Salinas  and  St.  PhEip's  Bonnet  was  not  minutely 
veyed  by  Captain  Owen,  or  so  imperfectly  as  to  mislead  strangers,  Thi 
defect  was  obviated  in  some  measure  by  the  sketch  made  by  Commander  Alan 
Gardner,  in  1853.  The  course  from  Salinas  to  St.  Philip's  Bonnet  was  inven 
as  £.  by  N.  }  N.,  but  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a  direct  cotu-se  between  these 
two  points,  the  land  between  them  forming  the  segment  of  a  circle. 
Englii>h  schooner  Harrington  was  totally  lost  on  this  beach  in  March,  1843 J 
ghe  had  taken  the  bearings  of  St.  Philip's  Bonnet  at  6^  30"*  p*m«,  and  at  7^  t 
the  was  aground. 
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A  stranger  Haying  made  the  high  land  of  St  PhiHp's  Bonnet  before  dark, 
bearing  £.  ^  8.  or  E^f  S.,  15  or  18  miles,  would  not  see  the  intervening  low 
land,  and  would  perhaps  steer  directly  for  the  Bonnet ;  or  he  would  consider 
East  to  be  a  Tery  safe  course  ;  but  even  this  would  take  his  vessel  on  the  beach, 
off  which  there  is  no  anchorage.  One  remark  may  be  made,  that  the  current 
will  drift  a  vessel  rather  off  the  coast 

Loacho^  or  XwotA,  in  lat  13^  O'  8.,  long.  12''  59^  E.,  is  a  very  snug  harbour 
for  small  vessels,  completely  sheltered  from  all  winds  by  a  ridge  of  rock,  at 
the  extremity  of  which  is  a  rock,  pierced  with  two  arches,  appearing  like  a 
bridge.  There  are  several  white  factories  on  the  shore.  It  was  here  that  the 
slave  vessels  belonging  to  Benguela  generally  embarked  their  slaves. 

**  Luash  Bay  is  a  good  anchorage,  but  in  general  there  is  a  deal  of  surf  on 
the  beach.  What  I  consider  the  best  anchorage  is  in  7  fathoms,  with  the 
bridge  bearing  8.  by  W.  ^  W.  half  a  mile.  The  anchorage  farther  in,  under 
the  lee  of  the  bridge,  appears  occasionally  to  be  good,  with  beautifully  smooth 
water ;  but  when  the  rollers  set  in  (which  is,  I  am  given  to  understand,  at  the 
full  and  change  of  the  moon),  I  think,  from  what  I  have  seen,  that  even  thia 
vessel  would  almost  touch  the  bottom,  therefore  do  not  consider  it  safe  anchor- 
age for  men-of-war.  There  are  plenty  of  good  bullocks  to  be  got,  but  no 
water."— Cwitmaiufer  P.  H.  Dykt,  B,N. 

Equimina^  or  Camena  Bay^  in  lat  13^  9^  8.,  long.  12*^  53'  E.,  is  a  large  bay, 
about  4  miles  eastward  of  Elephant  Bay ;  but  ships  going  to  anchor  there 
should  be  extremely  cautious  in  not  having  too  much  way  on  the  vessel,  as 
you  do  not  get  soundings  until  close  in,  and  then  from  15  fethoms  rapidly  to 
3  fathoms,  at  about  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  beach.  There  are  two  Por- 
tuguese establishments  here.  There  are  two  villages  in  the  bay,  where  bullocks, 
fruit,  and  vegetables  may  be  procured. 

*'  The  first  time  I  went  there  I  got  fer  too  close  in,  and  was  obliged  to  warp 
farther  out,  so  ever  since  then  I  have  invariably  sent  a  boat  in  and  anchored 
her  in  8  fethoms,  so  brought  the  vessel  to  anchor  elose  to  the  boat ;  but  on  one 
occasion,  even  then,  although  I  dropped  my  anchor  elose  to  the  boat,  and  only 
veered  to  20  fethoms,  I  had  only  4  fathoms  under  the  stem. 

«« I  found  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  bay,  close  down  to  the  beach,  merely 
the  bed  of  a  large  river,  but  by  digging  holes  in  the  gravel  the  water  flowed 
in  rapidly.  I  dug  three  each  time,  about  6  or  7  feet  long  and  3  feet  deep,  and 
although  I  kept  filling  casks  and  breakers  during  the  whole  day,  the  water 
did  not  appear  to  diminish  in  the  least ;  and  I  must  say,  I  think  the  water 
was  as  good  as  any  I  ever  tasted.  The  best  time  for  watering  is  the  morning, 
before  the  sea  breese  sets  in,  which  is  very  irregular  as  to  time ;  but  after  that 
there  is  often  a  nas^  surf  on  the  beach,  which  hinders  the  watering. 

''  In  a  couple  of  days  I  got  on  board  this  vessel  32  tuns.  This  country  all 
around  abounds  with  lions,  sebras,  and  deer,  which  came  down  and  drank  at 
the  places  we  dug,  after  our  departure  in  the  evening. 

«'  The  Bocella  (scarlet  dye)  trade  appears  to  be  the  only  one,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  that  of  slaves.  The  land  to  the  northward  is  steep,  sad  quite  white, 
apparently  chalky  soil,  and  terminates  in  a  high  bluff,  which  forms  the 
northern  entrance  of  the  bay.  The  white  cliff  may  be  seen  at  a  great  distance, 
and,  after  having  onoe  been  seen,  can  never  be  mistaken."— OMnma^M^ 
P.  II.  Dyke.  B.N. 
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ELEPHANT  BAT  {Bahia  da  Torre)  is  one  of  the  best  anchorage  aa  l}m 
pLjt  of  the  coast ;  it  i»  perfectly  secure^  and  sheltered  from  the  oalj  windi 
Ibat  blow,  the  South  and  S,W.  It  may  be  kQO¥m  at  a  great  diirtanee  bj  a 
Yery  high  piece  of  table  land  near  the  bottom  of  the  bay,  and  under  which  ia 
the  best  anchoring  ground;  that  near  the  eastern  »hore  k  rocky  in  aotne 
pbces.  Near  the  top  of  the  table  land  the  names  of  several  of  II.H*  shipi 
have  been  built  of  stones  and  white^'^i&hed ;  they  can  be  read  1 5  niiles  ofl^ 
and  form  a  very  conspicuous  murk  for  the  bay.  The  rollers,  or  caldma,  vrhicb 
occasionally  set  in  along  the  whole  coeist,  are  not  felt  in  this  bay.  Fish  caa 
here  be  procured  by  the  seine  in  great  abundance,  and  the  hills  aboimd  to 
gome  and  wild  animals  of  all  kinds,  which,  owing  to  there  not  being  any  in- 
habitants, are  remarkably  tame.  This  is  by  far  the  best  place  on  the  coast  far 
refitting  and  refreshing  the  ship's  company  afler  a  eruise.  I  have  n^pcatedlj 
anchored  here  for  a  few  hours^  merely  for  the  sake  of  giving  the  men  a  run  oo 
shore,  to  wash  their  clothes,  to  bathe,  and  haid  the  seine.  It  U  the  only  place 
where  this  can  be  done  with  impunity,  but  sharks  arc  sometimes  seen.  The 
climate  is  xerj  salubrious,  as  is  the  whole  coast  to  the  southward  of  Salinas. 
Before  anchoring  in  this  bay  to  refit,  it  would  be  as  well  to  procure  n  bullock 
or  two  and  some  vegetables  at  Little  Fii*h  Bay  (lat  15°  13'  S.),  or  at  Equi- 
mina  to  the  westward,  which  can  be  purchased  there  on  Tery  reasonable 
terms. 

Water  cannot  be  procured  in  Elephant  Bay,  excepting  during  a  rainy 
which  sometimes  docs  not  occur  once  in  five  years  j  there  was  not  any 
whatever  during  the  years  1840-41-42  ;  but  I  have  been  informed  that,  when 
the  rains  do  set  in,  they  continue  incessantly  for  weeks  to^jether,  and  the 
country  then  becomes  almost  inundated.  The  appearance  of  a  Iat^  number 
of  watercourses  seems  to  corroborate  this  statement.  Tlie  Rio  CopanKO  » 
marked  as  iklling  into  it,  and  a  Portuguese  factory  is  established  in  the  bay. 

Excellent  o^rBters  caa  be  gathered  &om  the  rocks  on  either  side  of  the  bay. 

Captain  Ala i son. 

Friar* M  Jiock»  fOt  Fradet}^  three  rocks  about  2  cables  from  Friar  Point, 
the  West  point  of  Elephant  Bay,  are  in  about  lut.  13^  12'  S.,  long^.  12*  49  E,, 
and  about  12  or  14  ft.  high.*  Between  thorn  nnd  Cape  St.  Maria  is  the  villago 
of  Calungn. 

**  Elcphani  Bay  is  by  ior  the  best  and  Unett  bay  aU  along  the  coast*  with 
capital  anchon^e.  I  always  anchored  in  7  fathoms,  about  3  cables'  lengths 
from  the  high  land,  clooe  up  in  the  comer.  The  water  is  perfectly  smooth, 
and  the  wind  always  blows  off  the  high  land.  I  took  the  opportunity  of  ca- 
reening the  vessel,  and  putting  some  sheets  of  oc^per  on  the  bottom  well  under 
water.  The  only  drawback  to  the  pkce  is  the  want  of  water,  not  a  <hop  of 
which  can  be  got  even  by  the  settlers  for  their  own  consumption ;  they  are 
obliged  to  send  to  Coma  Bay  for  it,  a  distaucc  of  6  miles. 

^*  Fish  of  all  sorts  ore  in  great  abundance.  I  frequently  caught  with  ocie 
haul  of  the  seine  more  than  sufficient  for  the  whole  of  the  crew,  Ehirins  the 
time  I  was  there  I  established  a  regular  signal  post  on  the  hill,  £rom  which  1 


•  The  d<?*cripti -a  f^f  »li*»  oo^t  )K^tw»en  this  *nd  tha  Oongo  hns  beea  correctMl  f^om  ^^|<|. 
ohicrTftttont  of  Commftadvr  H  J.  Matfon,  H.M.5.  WattrwiUh^  1S39  — 1843.  Ac 
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could  see  at  least  45  miles  on  a  clear  day ;  and  should  recommend  others  to 
adopt  a  similar  plan,  should  they  be  going  to  remain  any  time  there.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Elephant  Bay  the  land  is  Tery  mountainous,  with  flat  table 
land ;  at  the  southern  entrance  arc  the  rocks  called  the  *  Friars'  Rocks,'  with 
deep  water  close  to  them.  In  coming  from  the  northward,  the  land,  about  G 
or  7  miles  from  the  bay,  appears  quite  white,  like  chalk,  and  may  be  seen  for 
a  considerable  distance.  Tliere  is  not  the  slightest  danger  in  approaching  tho 
land  anywhere  along  the  coast  in  that  neighbourhood,  as  there  is  deep  water 
close  to  the  land  all  along. 

'*  There  is  a  rise  and  fall  all  along  the  South  coast,  of  about  5  feet.  The 
westerly  winds  generally  prevaiL  The  current,  from  what  I  have  observed, 
never  sets  to  the  southward,  occasionally  to  the  eastward,  but  principally  to 
the  N.N.W.  I  was  set  one  evening,  when  between  Capes  8t.  Maria  and 
Martha,  at  the  rate  of  1^  mile  an  hour  to  the  eastward." — Commander  P.  H, 
Dyke,  R.N. 

The  coast  E.N.E.  of  Cape  St.  Maria  (on  which  is  a  pillar)  forms  another 
bay,  the  shore  of  which  is  steep,  with  a  sandy  strand ;  and  here,  at  a  short 
distance  off,  no  bottom  is  to  be  found  with  a  line  of  50  &thoms.  This  is  called 
St.  Marxfi  Bay,  and  is  destitute  of  fresh  water.  In  the  centre  of  the  bay  is 
a  white  islet,  westward  of  which  is  the  anchorage,  but  only  suitable  for  vessels 
of  small  size. 

This  part  of  the  coast  was  ^'isited  by  Captaiu  Chapman,  in  H.M.  sloop 
L'Espikyle,  March,  1824,  and  commimication  had  with  the  natives,  who  proved 
deceitful,  and  who  seemed  to  have  not  the  least  idea  of  any  language  but  their 
own,  although  so  near  to  the  Portuguese.  Little  cultivation  of  the  interior 
could  be  seen. 

CAPE  STA.  MARIA,  the  Cape  San  Boque  of  the  old  charts,  is  in  kt 
IS''  26'  S.,  long.  12''  35'  E.  It  is  of  moderate  height,  and  surrounded  by 
higher  land.  Some  white  patches,  in  the  small  bay  of  Sta.  Maria,  point  it  out 
from  a  distance.  A  black  rock,  rising  50  ft.  above  the  water,  called  Ilheo  de 
rina,  lies  at  3  miles  South  of  the  cape,  and  1^  mile  off  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Padrao,  or  S.  Joao. 

From  Captain  Owen's  voyage  we  learn  that  the  Barracouta  sailed  round 
Cape  St.  Maria  within  about  50  fathoms  of  the  rocks.  On  the  western  side  of 
the  cape  were  seen  three  beautiful  coves  or  bays,  capable  of  affording  excellent 
anchorage.  The  mountains  from  this  cape  northward  to  Elephant  Bay  are  of 
granite,  interspersed  with  a  great  quantity  of  mica  and  quartz ;  one  of  the  cliffk, 
aboimding  in  the  former,  reflected  the  sun's  rays  to  a  considerable  distance, 
like  a  vast  mirror. 

**  Continuing  her  course  toward  Benguela,  the  Barracouta  passed  the  low 
sandy  point  of  Victoria,  or  St.  Francis ;  after  which,  several  villages  of  straw 
huts  were  seen.  Off  one  of  these  the  sloop  hoisted  her  colours,  which  the  in- 
habitants acknowledged  by  holding  up  a  small  red  flag,  with  a  Uack  o 
cross  upon  it.  Here  the  country  was  generally  much  more  divenifr 
valleys  fertile  and  beautiful,  studded  with  huts,  but  which,  flnom  Ai 
construction,  indicated  no  advance  in  civilization." 

CAPE  STA.  KARTHA  is  30  miles  S.W.  ^  S.  from  Cape  St.  Mm! 
of  moderate  height.  The  coast  between  is  high  and  precipitOQi,  ii 
at  intervals  with  deep  ravines,  apparently  the  channeU  of  torreali  dl 
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rainj  eeftson ;  and  there  w  m  depth  of  GO  and  70  fiithoms  near  ^e  flhore. 
Between  these  capet  the  old  charts  mark  a  river,  the  Jlio  Gubero^  which  wM 
considered  as  the  southern  boundary  of  lleuguela,  but  this  is  now  placed  a^ 
Cape  Negro.  The  bay  to  the  N.E.  of  the  cape  is  called  Bahia  Vermelh&, 
where  aome  slave  barracoons  were  erected*  The  only  anchorage  in  thia  hay 
is  in  Etpi^ffle  Core,  on  the  South  side.  At  Cape  Sta.  Martha  the  high  dil^ 
nature  of  the  coast  ceases,  and  to  the  southward  the  shore  preseota  a  success 
sion  of  sandy  beaches,  separated  by  low  cliffy  points. 

At  6  miles  southward  of  Cape  Sta.  Martha  is  a  small  bay,  called  Bahia  du 
MtiUlla^^  but  it  affbrdjs  no  shelter.  On  the  chart  of  Captain  de  Uma  this  ii 
called  EnMeada  da  Lapa,  It  is  sometimes  called  Caran^umha^  and  a  ban»- 
eoon  had  been  built  on  it.  About  9  miles  southward  of  Dae  Matillas  Bay  il 
Ti^er  Ba^^  perfectly  sheltered  from  the  prevailing  S.W.  winds  and  swell,  bat 
its  position  is  difficult  to  recognise.  The  S.W.  point  of  the  bay,  which  is  yeiy 
low,  should  be  rounded  a  mile  off,  in  order  to  clear  a  shoal  bank  i^hich  extendi 
eoiiie  distance  in  a  northerly  direction,  and  then  steering  in  to  the  S.E,,  aoehoi 
in  6  or  7  fathoms.  This  anchorage  offers  no  resources,  as  the  plain  which  sm^ 
rounrls  the  bay  is  without  vegetation  or  water.  Tliere  are,  however,  numerous 
tigera,  ^Q^Ty  hares,  and  partridges. 

Do  VeiKo  Bay,  9  miles  to  the  southward  of  Tiger  Bay,  is  exposed,  asd 
a£f >rds  no  shelter.  Mount  Do  Vtlko,  or  Old  Man  Hill,  stands  on  the  Sooll 
side  of  the  bay,  and  from  its  remarkable  truncated  form  is  an  admirable  msriE 
for  making  Tiger  Bay.  At  15  miles  southward  of  Mount  Do  Velho,  is  Moiud 
liedondo^  a  mountain  of  a  rounded  form,  often  mistaken  for  Mount  do  Velho. 

Flora  the  Old  Man  to  Cape  Euspa,  the  North  point  of  Little  Fish  Bay,  thi 
bearing  and  distance  are  S.W.  46  miles,  and  between  them  are  two  sand^ 
ooves,  named  Moscas,  or  Flieg  Bay^  and  Tartaruga^  or  Turtle  Hajf^  «iivided  In 
Cape  Gertruda^  and  in  the  latter  of  which  anchorage  may  be  found  in  10  to  \t 
fathoms.  Of  Turtle  Bay,  in  about  H^  54'  S.,  the  shores  are  fertile,  with  ev^ 
appearance  of  being  inliabiled.  Between  this  and  Cape  Euspa  is  a  imt^i|11  bsj 
of  similar  descriptiou,  having  good  anchorage,  called  Bahia  dot  Pipat^  becaMi^ 
in  1842,  the  Portuguese  commandant  here  burnt  a  large  number  of  <^aks»  ia^ 
tended  for  slave  ships. 

BAHIA  DE  M05SAMEBE9,  Little  Fish  Bay,  or  An^ra  do  Ntfro^  is  thi 
most  southern  station  of  the  Portuguese  dominions  in  Western  Africa,  Th« 
original  name  was  Angra  do  Negro,  afterward  called  by  the  P^ngUsh  Litik 
Fish  Bay,  la  August,  1715,  the  Captain  General  Barao  de  Mossamedes  des^ 
patched  Colonel  Luiz  C.  C,  P.  Furtado  to  explore  the  coast  South  of  Bengniehi 
with  an  expedition,  and  this  bay  was  one  of  his  didooverieSf  which,  it  is  stated 
were  excellently  recorded,  and  exactly  obserred.  The  name  of  the  Portuguese 
goYcrnor  was  intended  *to  be  imposed  on  it,  and  an  establishment  founded,  btti 
this  did  not  take  phice  till  January  20,  1840,  when  a  presidio  was  foraired  a 
its  South  side. 

The  Buy  of  Mossamedes  is  bounded  on  the  North  by  Capt  Euspa,  or   ^t^ 
rando,  and  to  the  South  by  Point  Annuneiaqao,  6J  miles  apart,  N.K.  fay 
S.W.  by  W.     The  bay  penetrates  about  6  miles  within  this  line. 

Cape  Euspa,  in  lat.  16=*  T  30"  8.,  long.  12=*  9'  20'  E.,  has  nothing 
»ble,  but  is  low  and  dark-coloured.     From  this  the  rocky  shore  runs   3   milea 
8»  by  E.  to  Pon(a  Rcdonda^  or  Giraul^  of  moderate  height,  and  Tcry  ateep-to, 
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At  1  mile  North  of  it  is  the  mouth  of  the  Jiio  Quenina.  At  1  mile  southward 
of  Ponta  Redonda  the  depth  is  140  fiithoms,  and  close  to  it  20  fathoms,  this 
depth  diminishing  suddenly  towards  the  South  side  of  the  bay,  and,  therefore, 
there  is  no  anchorage  on  its  North  side.  From  Ponta  Redonda  the  coast 
trends  to  the  eastward  for  about  a  mile,  and  then  follows  a  sandy  beach, 
forming  the  arc  of  a  circle  facing  the  West,  and  terminating  at  Ponta  Negra 
at  the  South.  At  2  miles  S.E.  by  S.  of  Ponta  Bedonda  is  the  mouth  of  the 
Rio  Biro,  or  Belo,  just  to  the  South  of  which  are  the  gardens  and  a  chaly- 
beate spring.  At  a  mile  from  it,  on  the  sandy  beach,  stand  the  houses  of  the 
settlement. 

On  the  sunmiit  of  Ponta  Negra  stands  the  fort  of  San  Fernando,  and  near  it 
the  quarters  of  the  presidio.  To  the  westward  of  the  point  the  coast  forms  a 
small  bay,  bounded  on  the  West  by  a  high,  rocky  cape,  called  Ponia  GrossOf 
or  Noronha.  It  is  perpendicular,  and  indeed  overhangs  its  base.  On  its 
summit  is  a  lookout  house,  painted  white,  and  a  flagstaff.  The  best  anchorage 
is  in  the  small  bay  between  Ponta  Grossa  and  Ponta  Negra. 

From  Ponta  Grossa  the  rocky  shore  ceases  to  the  West,  and  forms  another 
bay,  bounded  by  Ponta  de  la  Annunciagao,  3  miles  distant,  which  is  low,  sandy, 
and  difficult  to  make  out.  In  this  bay  is  a  Tery  dangerous,  rocky,  and  sandy 
bank,  on  which  there  is  not  more  than  10  ft.  water,  and  in  some  places  not 
more  than  2  or  3  ft.  It  is  called  the  Amelia  Bank,  from  a  Portuguese  war 
schooner  which  was  lost  on  it  in  1846.  Its  North  end  lies  with  Ponta  Groflsa 
bearing  S.E.  by  E.  i  K,  about  11^  cables  distant.  It  may  be  avoided  by 
keeping  Ponta  Negra  bearing  S.E.  }  S.  a  little  open  East,  or  to  port  of  Ponta 
Grossa,  which  will  lead  half  a  mile  N.E.  of  it. 

The  anchorage  in  Little  Fish  Bay  is  perfectly  safe,  being  sheltered  from  all 
winds,  excepting  those  from  North  to  N.W. ;  it  is  easy  of  approach,  as  the 
sea  breeze  blows  across  the  bay,  thus  making  a  leading  wind  in  and  out.  In 
the  southern  part  of  the  bay  there  is  a  moderate  depth  of  water,  and  good  an* 
chorage  may  be  had  in  the  small  bay  between  Ponta  do  Noronha  and  Negra 
Point,  in  from  5  to  7  £Eithoms,  about  equidistant  from  the  look-out  house  and 
Fort  San  Fernando,  with  the  latter  bearing  S.E.  by  S.  i  S. 

The  colony  of  Mossamedes  is  rapidly  increasing  in  size  and  importoncei 
and  there  are  many  establishments  in  the  country  owned  by  Portuguese  colo« 
nibts,  who  farm  the  land,  which  produces  abundantly.  Cotton,  too,  is  grown 
of  good  quality,  also  sugar  and  coffee.  If  the  succeeding  governors  possess 
the  same  intelligence,  administrative  capacity,  and  desire  to  inprove,  as  the 
present  one,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fernando  da  Costa  Leal,  exhibits  on  all  occa- 
sions. Little  Fish  Bay  will  become  a  most  important  colony  of  the  Portuguese 
crown.* 

It  was  first  colonized  by  immigrants  from  Madeira  and  Brasil.  In  1857,  a 
large  number  of  Germans  were  sent  out  by  the  government,  and  they  were 
established  at  Huila,  in  the  interior,  and  their  settlement  was  then  called 
Vi9ta  Alegr§,  It  stands  on  the  mountains,  and  is  supposed  to  be  healthy. 
Sugar,  cotton,  and  horses,  are  among  the  products,  rapidly  increasing  in  im- 
portance under  Colonel  Leal's  care. 


•  Commodore  A.  P.  Etfdley  Wihnot,  Oct  25, 1864,  in  FurL  Pftpen,  18S6,  Ivi.,  p.  165. 
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Bullocks  are  good  and  cheap*  and  sheep,  pi^«  and  fawla  may  alio  be  pra» 
cured  ;  and  fish  in  any  quantity  can  be  caught  with  the  Bmne^  tlie  ht9L  lamt 
being  early  in  the  morning,  OrchilhL,  ivory,  guxn-eopal,  and  wax,  are  tKe 
prineipaJ  e^cporta*     Vegetablea  and  fruit  are,  as  a  rule,  abundant  tbodtgh  dmr. 

The  watering  place  is  at  the  River  B6ro,  I J  mile  from  the  anchom^  ;  hire 
the  boata  can  He  alongftide  the  bank,  and  the  casks  may  be  filled  with  a  panp 
and  hoae.  The  best  time  for  this  is  in  the  morning,  before  the  aea  hrecaa  kH 
in.  During  the  cal6nia,  or  rollers,  the  water  becomes  brackiBh.  The  dimaia 
of  the  bay  is  healthy*  except  near  the  watering  place*  where  there  ia  iOBt 
stagnant  water.  The  village  is  in  the  bay  near  the  anchorage.  There  an  a 
large  number  of  natives  established  in  and  around  the  bay.  They  appear  a 
fine  and  intelligent  race  of  blacks,  called  Mocoroca,  of  the  Mucmbal  nataau 
They  cultivate  maize,  and  have  large  herds  of  bullocks  and  sheep. 

Near  Point  Annunciagao,  hills  and  high  cliffs  begin  along  the  coaFt,  whtc^ 
extends  22  miles  S.W.by  S.  }  S.  aa  &r  as  the  entrance  of  Eio  dot  Fiaamemfot: 
and  about  midway  stands  Monie  Negro ^  which  is  conspicuous  at  a  o^mffidpraHe 
distance.*  Hio  dos  Flamengos,  the  bed  of  a  torrent,  issues  from  a  gorge  isto 
an  expo.«M?d  bay,  called  the  Bag  of  Cap€  Negro,  On  the  North  hank  of  the 
river,  a  few  miles  inland,  is  the  Tillage  of  Lonchaut. 

CAPE  NEGRO.— The  coast  now  trends  5  miles  W.  i  S.  to   C<^p«   Atynr,  a 
headland  distinguished  by  a  pillar  of  alabaster,  with  the  amis   of  Porrtngil, 
erected  by  Bartholomew  Dias,  in  I486,  and  which  stands  in  lat,  15*^  40'  4i*S., 
long»  11*  58'  18''  E.,  according  to  the  survey  of  Captain  Owen»    1823.     Ii 
the  southern  limit  of  the  Portuguese  domination,  and  near  this   spot  the 
trees  were  seen  after  leaving  the   Cap^  of  Gcntd  Hope,     Some  bullocks 
•een,  but  no  huts  or  natives.    At  4  miles  S.W.  of  Cape  Negro  is  a  bold  clitfj.] 
projecting  from  the  interior  like  an  immense  wall.     It  is  134  ft,  high,  and 
beiiig  visible  for  20  to  25  miles,  is  a  good  mark  for  Fort  Alexander.     It 
called  Sand  dig. 

At  Capt  NegrOt  in  November,  1B25,  on  approaching  from  tbe  MomiJkw^rd^ 
the  climate  seemed  to  have  changed,  and  the  desert  partially  ended.  The  fint 
tree  (a  palm)  for  many  hundred  miles  was  then  seen,  as  also  a  birt  and  a 
native :  the  heavy  sea  and  the  boisterous  and  cold  weather  that  had  before 
prevailed,  changed  into  smooth  water,  and  a  mild,  pleasant  tempera  tore.  Tht^^ 
cape  is  fonned  by  a  precipitous  mass  rising  at  the  extremity  of  a  low^  projectr^l 
ing  point,  and  resembling  an  island.  It  is  incrusted  by  horizontal  strata  of 
different  coloured  earths  and  sand.  On  its  summit  was  seen  the  pillar,  or  the 
remains  of  the  small  marble  cross,  erected  by  Diaz.  The  precipice  abounds  in 
fossil  shells  of  various  species,  the  most  remarkable  being  of  a  spiral  form. 

POET  A'jEXANDEE,  at  8  miles  S.W.  i  S.  from  Cape  Negro,  is  a  anug 
harbour,  with  excellent  anchorage,  in  which  ships  may  ride  asdely  at  any 
season  of  the  year.     The  peninsula,  forming  the  harbour  on  the   North  and 


*  Prooeeding  soulhwiird,  from  MossamedeB  Bajt  the  rocks  upon  the  coast  ftppear  4 
or  thr«<a  difieri'Tit  kinds,  l»ut  principally  8Rnd^tone,  in  borisonlal  strata,  in  which  fo«a£l«i.__ 
imbedded  ;  othen  are  of  primitive  or  volcanic  subBtance,  of  harder  nnd  more  irrvg^ulnr  Hraew 
tore.  In  the  dry  a«a*on  many  rivers  appeiur  to  bu  completely  blookod  up  by  sandy  beacbca, 
but  ^bich  may,  in  the  rainy  teaaon,  be  broad  and  rapid  ttreams,  Fartber  north wajd  th* 
Land  11  compoaed  of  red  intormixod  vlth  tinges  of  blue  day  and  yellow  sand. 
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West,  is  a  low  sandy  tongue  of  land.  The  outer  limit  on  the  East  is  the  high 
sandy  cliff,  and  the  coast  thence  northward  to  Cape  Negro  is  of  a  similar 
description.  The  N. W.  part  of  the  harbour  is  shallow ;  but  in  other  parts  the 
depths  are  18,  17,  16,  and  15  fathoms. 

Sandy  or  Bateman  PoinU  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  may  be  passed 
close-to  on  the  East  side,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  the  continental  shore  of  the 
port ;  but  the  southern  shore  of  the  peninsula  is  guarded  by  a  bank  which 
extends  to  the  West  of  the  port,  and  shows,  from  the  different  colour  of  the 
water.  Point  Alexander  is  easily  made  out  in  coming  from  the  North,  from 
the  cliffs,  &c.,  before  mentioned ;  but  the  approach  from  seaward  to  the  South 
will  be  connected  with  some  uncertainty,  as  the  Sandy  peninsula  will  be  con- 
founded with  the  mainland.  The  masthead  look-out,  however,  will  be  able  to 
see  the  port  over  the  sandy  neck.  Allowance  must  be  made  for  a  slight 
northerly  ciirrent.  In  coming  either  from  North  or  South,  an  outer  bank, 
called  the  Ringdovty  or  Dormer  Bank,  must  be  avoided,  which  lies  on  the 
meridian  of  Sandy  Point,  and  1^  mile  off  frt>m  it,  on  which  the  least  water  is 
3  fathoms.  To  clear  it,  keep  half  a  mile  from  the  shore  of  the  peninsula,  or 
still  better,  coming  from  the  North,  within  that  distance  of  the  shore  of  the 
main  land.  It  is  high  water,  on  full  and  change,  in  Port  Alexander,  at  3** ; 
tides  rise  4|  ft.  There  is  an  abundance  of  fish  in  the  bay ;  and  fresh  water 
may  be  procured  by  digging  in  the  sand  on  the  South  side  of  the  port.  The 
nearest  inhabitants  are  at  a  village  called  Cooti,  9  miles  E.N.E.  of  the 
anchorage.  A  few  miserable  natives  are  sometimes  seen  here  and  bullocks 
and  sheep  may  be  procured  from  them. 

Captain  Messum  describes  the  line  of  coast  between  Great  Fish  Bay  and 
Port  Alexander  as  so  fr'ee  from  danger  as  to  allow  a  vessel  to  approach 
within  half  a  mile.  One  small  indentation  alone  is  to  be  found  between  these 
places. 

From  ihs  entrance  of  Port  Alexander  the  coast  runs  to  the  West  for  3  miles, 
and  then  S.S.W.  4^  miles  to  Cape  Albina^  which  is  formed  by  some  remark- 
able steep  white  clifis,  which,  with  the  rays  of  the  setting  sim  upon  them, 
resembled  a  group  of  Grecian  columns  in  ruins.  Thence  the  coast  trends  to 
the  S.8.W.,  to  the  entrance  of  Great  Fish  Bay. 


VI.— HOTTENTOTIA,  ETC. 


The  countries  between  that  last  described  and  the  Cape  Colony  are  inha- 
bited by  different  tribes,  which  it  would  be  beyond  our  limits  to  describe.  The 
coasts  have  been  named  according  to  the  people  who  live  on  it  thus : — 

Cimhebaeia^  the  country  of  the  Cimbebas,  extends  frt>m  Cape  Negro,  or 
Great  Fish  Bay  to  Cape  Cross ;  and  Hottentotia^  that  of  the  Hottentots,  thence 
southward  to  the  Orange  River. 

A  portion  of  this  coast  suddenly  sprang  into  great  notoriety  in  the  course 
S,  A.O.  5  o 
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of  tlie  jthT  1843,  from  its  being  the  depository  of  the  manort  eftlM|Mft* 
Wi;  ftubjuiu  a  few  general  notices  of  the  coast  prerious  to  girisg'  t^ 
deeeriptiatis  of  it. 

At  about  Cape  Negro  commencos  that  re^oci  o^  desert  and  and  o^  | 
which  exUftida  to  beyond  Ichaboe,  resembling,  in  thoir  aspect  fivudieie,  * 
the  Grcnt  Sahara  of  AfrirA  in  the  northern  latitudca.  The  whole  of  thiii  tiaA 
and  country  is  nearly  rainless,  but  at  tiraea  heuirj  dews  ptrcraO.  Iht  wiga 
af  thii  tntcnae  aridity  is  the  long  continued  action  of  the  Tertical 
ia  near  the  tropics  for  so  long  a  period  of  the  year,  that  between  the 
of  20**  and  the  tropic  he  is  vertical  62  dap,  being  leaa  than  one-wth 
time  over  any  similar  c.i[tent  of  latitude.  Besides  the  dr^iiMa 
this  long  continued  powerful  solar  action,  the  Weat  coast  of  the  eontiDali 
fi&r  rc»moved  from  the  origin  of  the  rain  clouds  borne  by*  the  trade  wiads»  idui^ 
being  deposited  during  their  transit  over  the  continent  to  the  aaitwaid^bHbn 
reaching  the  West  coast,  they  have  parted  with  aU«  or  mearlj  aD,  tbir 
moisture.  It  is  to  this  fact  of  the  solar  intensity  and  the  preriocEi  depe«tia 
of  the  rain,  that  the  gtuuio  depoi<its  are  owing;  the  qualities  of  which  aeoiia0' 
lations  would  he  entirely  destroyed  by  Xhc  influence  of  rain.  Good  gnaao  1b 
only  IxH^n  found  in  three  similarly  situated  localities,  that  an  the^  J7Vf I  ecMi 
of  Africa ;  on  the  eoaat  of  Peru*  the  IFest  coast  of  Sooth  Anteriea;  oadai 
the  U'09t  coast  of  Australia,  all  within  the  same  latitude,  and  oonaecpieot}; 
under  tlte  same  elimatological  influences. 

llie  coast  northward  of  the  more  settled  districts  of  the  C^pe  Cblony  hvft 
become  much  better  known  of  late  years  than  formerly,  -when  we 
the  very  cursory  and  incomplete  examination  made  by  the  uni 
peditioB  under  Cnpt.  Owen,  aa  a  guide. 

The  guano  trade  drew  much  attention  to  it,  and  Captain  W.  McHm 
examined  it  throughout,  in  search  of  guano  and  nitrates.  His  journal  gnl 
survey  were  giren  to  the  world  in  the  excellent  works  by  Mr.  cihBrks 
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•  The  places  on  the  West  Coa«t  of  Africa,  «a  whieh  goaiio  has  been  Iboad,  ais  sa  M* 
lows  L— From  tk  Bmall  m  k  in  Bandwich  Hwrbour,  a  lew  toa^  of  bod  qaMhty,  were  gDMCft4 
From  Hollam*e  Bird  Island,  a  few  hundred  tons  were  procured  with  diflSoaltj.  ¥nm 
Mercury  Iiland,  nbout  I,fiUO  ton*.  Tchaboe  it  Ibe  next  in  euoo««ioo-  In  Angra  PeqvssK^ 
Penguin  and  Hml  lAlandt  aflordfld  about  3,000  tona,  of  indifferent  quality.  From  m  wmiSi 
iiland  eouthwnid  of  Podeatat  Point,  about  8*000  tone  were  remoTed  between  Julj  sad 
October,  1814.  From  tonii  small  rock*  between  Posfle»ion  Island  ajid  Pedoetal  Point  a 
•mall  cargo  waa  taken.  PoMen^iou  Iiland  afforded  4,000  or  6,000  tons,  of  vwy  inftcier 
quality.  From  the  AlbaLit>«i  Bocks,  South  of  PoesMftion  laland,  a  small  qaaallty  vai 
r*?mov©d  in  1846,  Between  Capo  Voltai  and  PoMowion  Island,  from  a  small  island^  called 
Plum  Puddidg  laUnd,  about  2,500  tone  were  taken.  From  Olifant  Uock,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  of  tluit  name,  1,500  tons  of  exeellent  guano  hsTS  been  removed  by  OoronoiMBt 
Ucenee.  In  Don  kin 'a  Bay  there  are  some  detached  portions  soaroely  worth  remoroig;  Oa 
some  detached  rock*,  in  St,  Helena  Bay,  caUcMl  the  Paternoiters,  about  a,000  tons  wmn 
removed^  In  Saldanba  Bay,  a  deposit  of  good  guano  has  been  removed,  under  QovAmniflDt 
fiuperintendonce,  fh>m  HallagaMen  laland.  About  3,000  toua  have  been  takon  from  S«al 
Isknd,  in  FaUe  Bay ;  and  about  the  same  quantity  exists  on  Dyer  lalanda,  near  Gape 
Agtilbas;  and  on  the  Bird  lakods,  in  Algoa  Bay,  about  60,000  toni,  very  wet*  and  of  in* 
different  quality,  has  been  entirely  removed.  It  is  belie ved,  after  a  minute  sfai^b,  that 
guRuo  docB  not  exift  in  any  quantity  on  any  otbcr  pert  of  the  African  Ooast* 
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Andersson,*  quoted  below.  Besides  these  we  have  the  very  interesting  narra- 
tive of  Mr.  Thomas  Baines^f  the  well  known  traveller  and  admirable  artist, 
who  has  been  alone  in  delineating  the  borders  of  Inner  Southern  Africa. 

The  native*  would  require  too  lengthened  a  description  for  this  work. 
Their  very  singular  character,  habit,  and  appearance,  are  amply  described  in 
the  volumes  just  quoted,  as  well  as  in  other  works.  Generally  they  are  harm- 
less, not  having  been  subject  to  the  vitiating  influences  of  the  slave-trade, 
which  here  had  so  marked  an  influence  on  the  people  within  the  Portuguese 
limits.  But  they  are  of  very  little  service  to  civilized  man,  and  moreover  are 
very  sparsely  distributed. 

Game  is  very  abundant  in  most  places,  and  an  account  of  a  journey  is  but 
a  narrative  of  continued  encounters  with  wild  and  ferocious  animals,  or  with 
large  herds  of  the  deer  and  antelope  tribe,  or  of  vast  flocks  of  birds. 

The  South  African  Current,  described  in  the  early  part  of  this  work,  is 
always  running  to  the  North,  and  the  general  direction  of  the  wind  being  the 
same,  render  it  necessary  for  vessels  proceeding  to  any  part  of  this  coast  to 
make  the  land  to  the  southward  of  their  port,  as  it  is  very  difficult  to  work  to 
windward  against  the  current. 

Ships  running  along  the  coast  will  often  judge  themselves  farther  off  shore 
than  they  really  are,  on  account  of  the  light  sandy  colour  of  the  coast,  and  the 
extreme  haziness  of  the  atmosphere  that  generally  prevails. 

As  the  rollers  frequently  set  upon  the  coast  from  the  westward  with  great 
fury,  and  there  is  almost  always  a  tremendous  heavy  swell  thundering  upon 
the  shores,  it  is  advisable  to  give  the  shore  a  good  berth,  except  in  mnlfing 
the  harbours.  This  remarkable  swell,  which  incessantly  sets  in  from  the 
W.S.W.,  renders  it  very  unpleasant  for  ships  in  calms,  which  often  prevail  in 
the  night. 

Heavy  squalls  and  gales  of  wind  are  fluent  on  this  coast,  and  often  come 
on  without  warning,  and  with  a  cloudless  sky.  Sometimes  the  sand  is  blown 
from  the  desert  in  large  quantities,  filling  the  air  with  minute  particles,  which 
are  a  long  time  subsiding,  and  accompanied  by  intense  heat.  These  are  some- 
times disastrous  and  fiitally  destructive. 

It  has  been  reported  that  this  Western  Coast  of  Africa  is  entirely  destitute 
of  fresh  water,  and  that  none  is  to  be  found  between  the  16th  and  31st 
degrees  of  South  latitude.  This  is  not  the  case,  as  fresh  water  is  to  be  found 
on  many  parts  of  the  coast,  as  indicated  in  the  ensuing  description. 

At  lOi  miles  southward  from  Albina  Point,  the  old  charts  place  the  Rio 
Bambaruga.  The  South  point  of  the  river,  called  by  the  Dutch  Point  Cune- 
gonde,  iB  uneven  and  of  a  black  colour.  Captain  Messum  could  find  no  trace 
of  it,  but  was  inclined  to  believe,  from  the  vegetation  in  a  ravine,  that  a  water- 
course may  at  times  run  through  the  country. 

QBEAT  FISH  BAT,  the  entrance  of  whieh  is  36  miles  S.S.W.  of  Albina 
Point,  IB  formed  on  the  West  by  a  peninsula  of  sand,  20  miles  in  length,  and 
trending  S.  by  W.  This  is  called  Tiger^e  Peninsula,  and  its  North  point  is 
in  lat.  16^  30  12"  S.,  and  long.  11*  46'  E.    The  greatest  breadth  of  the  bay 

•  A  Journey  to  LiUce  'Ngami,  Ac,  by  Charleii  John  AnderMOO,  London,  18oS.  Al«o, 
Tho  Ok«Tiingo  Hivor,  m  narratiye  of  UraTel,  &e.,  1861. 

t  Eftplontioos  in  8i»ttUi-W«i  Atnotk,  in  1361—62,  by  ThooMs  fiainos,  London,  H  864. 
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18  at  it*  entrance^  where  it  b  about  51  mUes  wide.  The  eastern  shore  of  ik 
buy  b  farnird  of  high,  barren  hills^  of  a  brown  sandy  appearmiice.  The  deplk 
at  the  enUnnce  is  20  fathoms,  near  the  middle  12  and  10  lathoms,  dcereu^ 
thenee  gradually  to  7,  6^  5,  and  3  fathoms  near  the  shore.  Plentr  of  M 
may  be  -got  thcro,  and  abundance  of  drift  wood  on  the  pemnsuk.  Tkt 
peninsula  is  all  sandy,  and  the  isthmus>  by  which  It  i&  connected  to  the  mib 
land,  is  not  above  one-third  of  a  mile  broad.  Tiger  Point  nmy  be  nranded 
close- to,  but  care  must  be  talten  to  ayoid  a  bank  with  only  9  IL  wotier,  a* 
tending  upwards  of  a  mile  from,  the  inner  side  of  Tiger  peninsula,  md  7  niia 
from  Tiger  Point,  There  is  also  another  bank  with  only  one  foot  wster  oa  it, 
situated  about  14  miles  S,E*  by  S*  }  S.  from  Tiger  Point,  and  about  I J  mile 
oft*  the  beach  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay.  When  once  at  the  head  of  th» 
spacious  harbour,  and  at  anchor  in  4  or  6  fathoms  water,  you  aiay  lie  in  perfect 
■afetVf  with  one  anchor  ahead,  all  the  year  round* 

Great  Fish  Bay  is  formed  by  Tiger  Peninsula,  a  long  saaady  tTBct  of  hmd,  k 
no  place  1 0  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  towards  its  southern  extremity 
00  narrow  that  the  sea  occasionally  washes  over  it.  Its  central  p«rt  is  so^l^ 
what  broader,  perhaps  3  miles.  The  bay  is  about  1 8  miles  in  length,  and  m 
many  parts  it  is  rocky ;  its  head»  approaching  from  the  South,  may  be  t 
several  miles  off*  The  water  on  its  eastern  side  wiishes  the  base  of  the  i 
hills,  and  contains  several  very  fine  mussel  beds.  In  the  surrey  made  W~ 
Captain  Owen,  the  bay  is  represented  as  perfectly  safe  ;  yet  about  10  miltf 
Sou  ill  from  the  point  is  a  shoal^  on  which  we  struck,  and  knocked  off  30  It  of 
our  false  keel,^ — Captain  Messum, 

Great  Fi^h  Bay,  like  all  the  other  bays  on  this  coast,  has  nndersone  ertat 
changes,  necessitating  caution  when  navigatmg  it.  Its  southern  cxtfemitY  li» 
evidently  been  blocked  up. — Anderssou, 

From  the  isthmus,  or  the  South  point  of  the  peninsula,  the  huid  is  hordezed 
with  downs,  to  the  distance  of  68  milt^  S.S.W.,  and  forms  several  slead<r 
bays.  Here,  in  lat  I?**  15'  S.,  is  a  river  called  Nourse  River,  which  was  dis- 
covered by  L' Kiijn<'(/le,  in  1824, 

CuneBe  or  Konrse  Elver  only  reaches  the  sea  during  the  rainy  mea»m.    Its 
mouth   during  the  dry  season  is  burred  by  a  sand  bank,  on   which  the  Bcal 
breakn  furiouisly,  particularly  on  its   South  point,  called  in    the   old  ci 
C.  /?«^y  Perez,     llie  current  out  of  it  is  very  \ioIent,  and  the  tides  mar 
felt  10  milcB  off  during  the  rainy  season;  the  flood  setting  K,NJ5.,  the  ebb 
W.SAV.     It  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  S.W.  Afiica. 

"  This  river "  (the  Nourse),  says  Captain  Messum,  "  lies  in  a   bight,  as 
appears  to  flow  into  the  sea  through  two  rocky  heads.     Off  tlie   southern  < 
thctte  is  a  reef  extending  several  hundred  yards  to  the  westward,  shelt4:rin^ 
it  would  seem,  a  landing-plQCe,  as  the   water  inside  was  smooth  quite  up  U^i 
the  river.     The  beach  to  the  North  is  covered  with  large  timber  trees/'     Aaj 
expedition  was  sent  to  explore  it,  in  1865,  by  the  governor  of  Mossamede^ 

Captain  P.  Heywood,  in  II, M.S.  Nereus^  January  27th,  181 ),  made  ths 
coast  northward  of  Fish  Bay,  in  lat,  IG""  18'  S,,  which  port  appeared  to  be  flaw! 
sandy,  and  streaked  perpendicularly  with  black  and  brown  streaks.  The  ship 
was  8  or  9  miles  off  shore,  in  12  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.  From  this  spot, 
the  whole  of  the  eoa^^t  in  sight  to  the  northward  had  the  same  brown  sandy 
appearance  ;  and  it  might  be  seen  at  the  distance  of  20  or  Z&  miles,  wcf«  it  j 
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not  for  its  light  sandy  colour,  and  the  hasy  atmosphere  that  generally  pre- 
Tails.  S.W.  winds  and  a  heavy  swell  rolling  in  from  that  quarter  upon  the 
shore  render  a  near  approach  unsafe. 

««  November  28th,  1825.  In  Great  Fish  Bay.  Nourse  River  was  not  to  be 
found ;  not  a  trace  of  it  was  visible ;  neither  was  there  any  opening  to  the 
land  for  30  miles  on  either  side.  From  this  it  was  inferred  that  the  rainy 
season  commences  with  the  new  year,  when  the  waters  force  this  passage,  or 
river,  in  their  course  from  the  interior ;  and  consequently  Nourse  River  may 
be  open  at  that  season  ;  but  with  the  strong  perennial  winds  it  is  again  closed 
by  the  sand." — Captain  Owen*s  Voyage. 

The  Shoal  of  Antonio  Casado  de  Viana^  said  to  lie  at  200  or  250  miles  from 
this  coast,  has  already  been  described. 

From  Nourse  River  the  coast  runs  nearly  true  North  and  South,  and  is 
safe,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  shoal  patch,  in  lat.  17^  50^  S.,  which  extends 
about  half  a  mile  from  a  low  beach  studded  with  rocks. 

CAPE  FRIO  {Cold  Cape)  is  in  lat.  18°  23'  S.,  long.  12°  2'  20"  E.  From 
Nourse  River  to  Cape  Frio  the  coast  trends  53  miles  S.S.W.  and  then  South 
16  miles.  The  land  is  high  from  this  cape  for  23  miles  to  the  northward,  but 
the  shore  is  sandy  and  low,  and  thus  likewise  it  continues  for  50  miles  to  the 
southward  from  the  cape,  with  a  shore  generally  clean,  and  a  depth  of  13 
and  14,  17  and  18  fathoms,  at  a  short  distance.  To  the  North  of  the  cape 
is  Angria  Fria,  or  Frio  Cove^  where  the  coast  is  low,  with  white  sand, 
and  you  will  have  30  fathoms,  oazy  ground,  at  3  miles  from,  the  shore.  The 
land  near  the  cove  is  very  steep,  and  known  by  three  hills,  the  central  one 
of  which  is  the  largest.  The  coast  from  Cape  Negro  to  this  bay  is  thinly 
inhabited. 

From  Frio  Cove,  the  coast  being  all  fair,  with  double  land,  trends  to  S.S.E., 
18  or  20  miles.  The  sea  side  is  full  of  trees,  with  sandy  hills  ;  you  will  have 
16,  17,  and  18  fathoms  of  water  within  6  miles  from  the  shore.  This  part  of 
the  coast  is  what  the  Portuguese  call  Praya  da9  Neivas^  or  Snowy  Beach. 

The  coast  hence  trends  to  the  South,  and  Captain  Owen's  survey  is  here 
imperfect.  He  exhibits  the  coast,  between  the  parallels  of  19°  40'  and  21°  S., 
as  having  a  low  sandy  shore  rising  into  elevated  and  mountainous  land,  with 
soundings  of  20  to  16,  12,  and  10  fathoms  near  the  edge  of  the  beach. 

The  coast  was  examined  by  Capt.  William  Messum,  and  we  extract  in  the 
following  from  his  descriptions  as  given  in  Mr.  Andersson's  work.  In  1879 
the  coast  hence  to  the  southward,  as  far  as  Walvisch  Bay,  was  examined  by 
Commander  J.  B.  Warren,  B.N.,  and  Lieut.  H.  Baynham,  H.M.S.  Swallow^ 
whose  remarks  are  embodied  in  the  following  description.  The  general 
results  of  the  Swallow* m  examination  show  that  the  coast  is  apparenUy  free 
from  danger,  except  in  lat  20^  5'  S.  and  21°  10'  S.,  where  breakers  extend 
1  to  2  miles  from  the  shore;  there  are  no  harbours,  no  places  at  which 
landing  may  be  effected  in  ordinary  weather,  and  no  anchorages  except  those 
of  a  temporary  character. 

In  about  lat  18°  27'  S.,  a  point  projects  from  the  uniform  land  to  the 
southward,  between  which  and  Cape  Frio  it  makes  a  half  moon  sweep, 
forming  a  bay  about  5  miles  around.  Under  this  point,  which  he  called  Fak^ 
Cape  Frio,  temporary  anchorage  may  be  had  in  5  fathoms  water,  sandy 
bottom,  by  bringing  the  point  to  bear  W.S.W.    The  shore  here  is  low,  « 
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higli  block  of  roek»  a  detached  num  from  the  mountam  range,  forming  its  1 
ground. 

H.M.S.  Swallow  anchored  to  the  northward  of  False  Cupe  Frio  in  8  fathoms, 
sand  and  mud,  the  cape  bearing  S.  f  W,,  dUtant  about  1}  mile.  Vesseli 
should  use  thia  anchorage  with  caution,  there  being  no  shelter  except  with  a 
southerly  wind.  It  is  not  advisable  to  bring  the  cape  to  bear  more  weaterlj 
than  S.  by  W. 

To  the  southward  the  space  between  the  beach  and  the  sand-liills  is  aboat 
2  miles  broad,  but  in  lat   18°  42'  it  becomes  narrow,  and  at  S  or   10 
inland  is  a  range  of  rocky  mountains  of  moderate  elevation. 

Between  False  Cape  Frio  and  Fort  Rock  a  line  of  soundings  was  earned  I 
II. M.S.  Swallow y  at  1^  to  2  miles  &om  the  shore,  the  depths  thtus  obt 
being  9  to  12  fathoms;  8  to  10  fathoms  is  found  close  inshore  till  within  i 
distance  of  4  miles  from  Fort  Rock  Point,  where  foul  ground  with  breaker! 
extends  W*N*W,  about  a  mile.  The  shore  presents  an  unbroken  lino  of  surf, 
the  flat  sandy  foreshore  rising  to  hills  of  irregular  outline,  apparently  of  300 
to  600  (t  cle%Tition*  There  is  no  landing  between  False  Cape  Frio  and  Fort 
Rock  Paint ;  with  no  trace  of  water,  nor  of  the  country  that  ciune  witbin  sight 
being  inhabited,  A  new  port,  with  a  good  rood  leading  from  it  into  the 
interior,  is  said  to  have  been  foimd  about  2  miles  North  of  Fort  Hock  Point, 
but  the  coast  for  6  miles  North  of  Fort  Bock  Point  was  closely  examined  by 
the  Industry's  and  Swalhw*§  boats,  without  any  trace  of  a  port  being  seen. 

Fort  Eock  Point,  in  about  lat.  19"^  6'  S.,  is  a  remarkable  headland,  so 
named  by  Captain  Messum.  It  is  the  extremity  of  a  low  sandy  point*  with  a 
largo  round  block  of  granite  close  to  it,  which  forms  between  the  cape  and 
the  rock  a  considerable  chasm.  Hound  the  eandy  point  is  a  cove,  with  n  bur* 
enclosing  smooth  water,  extending  across  its  entrance,  where  there  is  aaid  to 
be  every  facility  for  landing  boats.  Vessels,  too,  may  anchor  in  5  fathomi, 
bringing  the  rock  to  bear  W.S.W. ;  but  except  in  fine  weather  it  would  be 
dangerous  to  do  so.  The  place  b  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  as  well  suited 
for  the  formation  of  a  trading  establishment  or  a  missionary  station. 

Fort  Bock  Point  is  prominent,  and  cannot  be  mistaken ;  the  outer  rock  is 
conspicuous  for  its  whiteness,  apparently  caused  by  guano.  The  Swalkm 
approached  the  breakers  on  the  northern  side  of  the  point,  and  carefully 
searched  for  the  anchorage  which  was  said  to  exist  there,  but  without  sueee^; 
the  vessel  then  anchored  in  8  fathoms,  with  the  point  bearing  S.E.  ^  8.;  dis- 
tant 1  mile.  On  three  occasions  boats  were  sent  to  search  for  the  cotc  said 
to  be  situated  to  the  northward  of  the  point,  and  to  effect  a  landing  if  poasible» 
but  after  every  exertion  being  used,  they  returned  tmsuccessful ;  and  it  is  c<m* 
sidercd  that  there  is  no  safe  landing-place  at  Fort  Rock  Point, 

It  being  the  dry  season — month  of  October — ^no  trace  of  the  river  reported 
to  be  situated  6  miles  South  of  the  point  could  be  seen ;  neither  could  the 
barrier  reported  in  lat.  19''  19'  8.  be  seen. 

The  coast  from  Fort  Rock  to  Cape  Cross  is  apparently  free  from  dangers, 
as,  with  two  exceptions  to  be  presently  mentioned,  soundings  of  not  less  than 
10  fathoms  were  found  with  La  a  mile  of  the  shore.  Flat  rocky  surf- beaten 
coast,  with  sand-hilb  of  moderate  elevation  extending  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  continues  mile  after  mite. 

At  6  miles  South  of  Fort  Rock  Point  the  Hoanih  Hivtr^  of  some  nia|^iluda» 
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was  seen  meandering  through  a  low  sandj  flat,  and  at  12  miles  further  South, 
the  shore  is  fronted  hy  a  bar  or  recife,  parallel  with  the  coast,  about  a  cable's 
length  distant.  Soutii  of  this  the  coast  assumes  a  bold  outline,  is  yery  little 
varied  hy  cover  or  embayments,  and  is  pretty  free  from  danger.  Close  in- 
shore no  bottom  with  20  fitthoms.  In  lat  20^  5'  S.,  are  some  reefr  reaching 
2  miles  off  the  coast,  called  Swallow  Breakers.  When  in  the  vicinity  of  this 
shoal  ground,  great  caution  should  be  observed,  as  the  lead  gives  little 
warning ;  and  it  is  possible  that  after  a  continuance  of  fine  weather  the  sea 
may  not  break. 

In  lat.  20^  14'  S.,  a  perpendicular  sand-hill,  about  500  yards  long,  was 
passed,  in  which  were  two  openings  having  the  appearance  of  periodical  river 
beds,  with  a  sand-bank  extending  two-thirds  across  the  mouth,  inside  of  which 
was  a  considerable  extent  of  rushes  and  reeds.  In  about  20^^  S.,  two  remark- 
able rocky  mountains  may  be  seen  inland — the  Cock's  Comb  to  the  South,  and 
the  Stiff ar  Loaf  to  the  North,  thus  named  by  Mr.  Andersson. 

In  lat  20'>  30'  S.,  long.  Id""  19^  £.,  27  miles  southward  of  Swallow  Breakers, 
is  Palgrave  Pointy  from  which  a  line  of  breakers  extends  6  or  7  cables  to  the 
N.W.  H.M.S.  Swallow  anchored  immediately  North  of  the  point,  in  10 
fathoms,  sand  and  mud,  the  outer  breaker  bearhig  S.  by  W.  f  W.,  and  Sugar 
Loaf  Hill  E.  i  S.  In  this  berth  there  is  protection  from  the  rollers,  and  with 
a  S.S.W.  wind  it  is  considered  safe,  but  a  vessel  should  alwajrs  be  ready  to 
put  to  sea  on  the  approach  of  a  S.  W.  gale.     There  is  no  landing-place. 

In  about  lat  21^  S.  the  Portuguese  charts  place  a  harbour,  named  An^ra  de 
Si.  Ambrosia,  but  Captain  Messum,  after  fifteen  dajrs'  search,  could  not  find 
it.  He  conjectured,  therefore,  that  it  had  been  filled  up  by  the  encroachment 
of  sand.  In  about  lat.  20°  47'  there  is  a  remarkable  break,  of  about  three* 
quarters  of  a  mile,  in  the  sand-hills,  evidently  caused  by  an  immense  body  of 
water  at  times  rushing  through  their  heavy  heaps.  Between  lats.  20°  Sd'  8. 
and  21°  S.,  is  a  series  of  bays,  reefs,  and  rocks,  the  most  southern  of  which  is 
a  bay  of  some  depth,  beset  with  many  shoals.  Offden  Harbour,  reported  by 
Capt.  Morrell  to  be  in  lat  20°  57'  S.,  he  describes  as  a  beautiful  harbour  pro- 
tected by  a  reef,  dry  at  low  water,  running  3  miles  off  to  westward.  A  village 
of  200  inhabitants  lies  6  miles  E.N.E.  from  the  head  of  the  harbour,  near 
which  are  many  fine  springs  of  good  water.  This  harbour,  however,  is  not 
shown  on  the  charts,  nor  could  it  be  found  when  searched  for  by  H.M.S. 
Swallow,  and  it  has  probably  been  either  washed  away  or  submerged.  O^dem 
Rocksy  in  lat  21°  10'  S.,  over  which  the  sea  breaks,  about  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  are  dangerous,  and  it  is  thought  may  be  the  remains  of  the  missing 
harbour.     Beyond  this  the  coast  is  quite  imiform  and  clear  to  Cape  Cross. 

CAPE  CBOSS,  or  Cape  Sierra.— In  lat  21''  60'  S.,  long.  13^  bT  £.,  is 
Cape  Sierra,  or  the  Cape  Cross  of  the  recent  charts.  The  shore  is  here 
similar  to  that  which  has  just  been  described,  and  that  southward  of  this  cape 
is  distinguished  by  white  sandy  hills.  Cape  Cross  is  in  the  form  of  a  trun- 
cated p3nramid  of  low  elevation,  of  a  red  colour,  and  difficult  to  distinguish, 
near  its  extremity  is  an  old  stone  cross.  Cape  Cross  Bay,  to  the  North  of  it, 
has  good  anchorage ;  the  Bay  da  Sierra,  to  the  South  of  it,  is  entirely  open 
to  the  N.W.  winds  and  swell.     It  is,  however,  used  by  whalers. 

*'  Cape  Cross,  a  rocky  headland,  projecting  about  a  mile  to  the  westward 
of  the  southern  line  of  sea  coast,  forms  a  bay  to  the  northward  of  from  2^  to 
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S^  miles  in  depth.     From  the  point  a  reef,  about  I OO  yards  long,  terminilii 
abruptly  in  a  depth  of  10  fathoms  water.     On  rounding  the  cape  (host  tk 
Bouth),  £[iLr  anehomge  iB  immediately  found  in  6  fatbofXLs,  but  the 
cborage  is  to  be  bad«  after  passing  a  slight  projeetion  from  wbich  ani 
e%tendiSf  about  1 }  mile  further  on.     The  bc»st  landing  ia  abrc&si  of  a  red 
stone  rock/* — Mr.  Andernion. 

H.M.S.  Swallmv  found  anchorage  in  Cape  Croes  Bay  in  7  fatbocns,  fine  ^A 
the  cape  bearing  S,W.  i  W.  This  anchorage,  although  &irlj  9d§  ia 
moderate  weather,  ii«  not  a  comfortable  one,  as  the  vessel  lies  broadside  to  tk 
rollers.  The  iea  breaks  heaviljr  on  the  cape,  and  there  is  no  landing  in  lb 
bay  except  after  a  coutinrnmce  of  the  finest  weather.  Towards  the  inlokr 
the  Hat  sand  and  rocky  plains  continue  for  some  miles,  rising  into  barren  hOh^ 
and  mountains,  and  at  times,  when  the  haze  cleared  a^ray^  Moont  Doarim 
could  be  seen. 

At  27  miles  S.  by  E,  \  E.,  from  Cape  Oroaa,  ia  a  rocky,  blackish  point  of 
meliorate  height^  surmounted  by  a  sandy  down,  called  J^oint  I'hrilAao^  m 
about  lat.  22"  9  S.,  long.  14^  17'  E.  About  half  a  mile  off  it  are  two  Tolcuie 
rocks*  the  Farilhaos^  which  clearly  distinguish  it  Rack  Jia^n  of  whidi 
Point  Farilhao  is  the  North  point,  is  used  by  whalers,  but  we  have  no  lar* 
tieulars  of  it* 

Directly  inland,  about  21  miles  N,E.  by  E,  from  Capo  Croas,  is  the  hidiol 
and  most  conspicuous  peak  of  the  whole  black  mountain  ranirc,  which  faai 
parallel  w^ith  the  coast.  It  has  been  named  Mount  Messum  ;  tlie  Damans  ti 
the  neighbourhood  call  it  Dourissa.  It  is  3,200  ft.  above  the  sra  Icv^U  At 
East  and  West  faces  are  abrupt,  but  the  southern  extremity  is  nearly  perpeo- 
dieular. 

From  Cape  Cross  to  Walfish  Bay  the  coast  is  clear,  the  lead  giving  suffideot 
waining  when  off  Farilhao  Point,  nor  is  there  apparently  any  dan^ver  offtHe 
mouth  of  Swakop  River. — H.M»S.  Swallow, 

From  Cape  Cross  to  Omarum  or  Omaruru  liiver^  northward  of  FariIli«o 
Point,  the  shore  baa  a  fine  bold  outline,  and  is  quite  free  from  danger.  There 
are  vast  quantities  of  driftwood  near  the  mouth  of  this  rirer,  which  must  hafc 
been  forced  through  tlie  sandy  table  land.  There  are  some  other  riten 
pasBcd  in  going  to  the  southward.  Inland  the  rugged  hills  still  continue, 
southern  extremity  of  the  range  being  marked  by  a  hill  of  considerable  height 
shaped  exactly  like  a  dome. 

In  lat.  22"^  30'  S.,  long.  14'^  5^'  E.,  a  mountain  of  considerable  elevation  is 
seen,  Mount  Coltjuhoutij  or  Quamvas,  22  miles  inland ;  it  is  a  remarkable  hill, 
2,UilO  or  3,000  f^.  high,  with  several  peaks  on  the  top,  which  are  sharp  and 
inclined  toward  the  N.E. ;  and  near  it  is  a  large  body  of  winter,  forming  a  kiad^ 
of  lake,  about  40  ft-  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  here  the  first  6>^iptom^| 
of  vegetation  were  met  with  since  leaving  the  Cape  of  Good   Hope,  a  fcw^^ 
stimted  bushes  and  jiatches  of  heather  being  scattered  aroimd, 

Swakop  Elver* — At  about  15  miles  norlhwtird  of  Walvisch  Bay»  a  ri' 
was  discovered  by  L*Espie^U,  in  1824,  and  immQA  Somerset  River  ;  tlus  it 
Swakop^  or  Bowel  liivcr,  flowing  from  the  eastward.     Near  its  mouth 
extending  as  far  os  the  eye  could  reach,  are  the  lofty  moiintains  called  the 
Quanwas^  or  Clay- trap  Mouniains  (Mount  Colquhoun),  reaching  from  2  50Q 
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to  3,000  ft.  above  the  sea,  and  fonning  a  conspicuous  land-mark  on  making 
the  coast. 

Lieut.  Ruxton  says,  ^  I  examined  the  Swakop,  or  Somerset  River,  which  was 
not  visited  by  Sir  J.  Alexander,  although  it  was  by  fiu:  the  best  route  he  could 
have  followed  on  his  return. 

*'  When  it  flows,  it  must  be  a  considerable  river,  the  mouth  being  500  3rard8 
wide ;  and  it  must  once  have  flowed  with  great  force,  having  wcnm  its  way 
through  rocks  of  granite.  Its  mouth  is  blocked  by  a  bar  of  sandy  beach,  and 
covered  with  reeds  and  flags.  A  species  of  hemlock  grows  in  its  bed,  which, 
to  20  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  dry«  Water  ii^  however,  easily  procured  a  few 
inches  from  its  sur&ce.  Passing  the  first  20  miles,  there  are  large  pools  and 
abundant  pasture  for  many  thousand  head  of  cattle,  which  increase  the  frurther 
you  proceed  to  the  eastward. 

**  It  is  by  the  route  of  the  Swakop  that  the  natives  proceed  to  and  fitMn  the 
interior,  it  being  perfectly  practicable  for  oxen  and  waggons.  It  runs  nearly 
due  East.  From  its  source  (which,  according  to  the  natives,  is  in  a  moun- 
tainous country)  to  its  mouthy  a  distance  of  300  miles,  it  passes  through  a 
succession  of  fertile  plains^  lofty  hills»  and  sandy  deserts.  At  70  miles  from 
the  sea  coast  the  desert  changes  into  plains  of  fine  pasture,  which  increase 
in  fertility  the  further  you  advance,  until  at  the  village  where  Africana 
resides,  the  country  is  rich  and  fertile,  covered  with  flowers  and  a  luxuriant 
vegetation.  In  its  course  to  the  sea,  it  has  worn  its  way  through  lofty 
granite  rocks,  which  on  its  North  bank  stretch  away  in  a  perfect  level  for 
many  miles. 

**  Although  dry  to  appearance,  the  water,  most  certainly  here,  as  in  other 
rivers  on  the  coast,  steals  silently  along  under  the  sand,  and  is  everywhere 
procurable  at  a  trifling  depth  below  the  surfiice.  The  alluvial  soil  is  a  black 
loam,  in  which  are  seams  of  nitrate  of  potash,  in  thin  leaves,  and  which  also 
is  foimd  in  many  places  as  a  superficial  deposit.  At  the  mouth,  rocks  extend 
far  out  to  sea,  rendering  it  impossible  that  any  boat  could  enter  the  river,  even 
if  there  was  sufficient  water.  Neither  can  a  vessel  lie  with  safety  nearer  than 
10  miles  from  it." — Nautical  Magazins,  vol.  xv.,  1845,  p.  12. 

On  proceeding  southward  to  Walvisch  Bay,  the  soundings  on  the  coast  were 
found  to  be  dark  and  muddy  sand,  the  action  of  which  upon  metals  turns 
them  black,  and  the  effect  upon  the  leads  and  chain  cables  makes  them  appear 
as  if  painted.  About  4  miles  South  of  Swakop  River,  Caution  Rff  extends 
about  half  or  three-quarters  of  a  mile  off  shore. 

WALVISCH  BAT.— At  69  mUcs  South  from  Cape  Sierra  (or  Cape  Cn^) 
is  the  entrance  of  a  convenient  harbour,  known  as  Walvisch^  WalJUch^  or 
Walwich  Bay,  This  harbour  was  surveyed  by  the  officers  of  H.M.S.  Leven^ 
under  Captain  Owen,  in  1825.  Its  western  side  is  a  sandy  peninsida,  4  miles 
in  length,  terminating  to  the  North  in  Pelican  Pointy  lat  22^  53'  32*  S.,  long. 
14^  27'  5"  E.,  where  the  breadth  of  the  entrance  is  about  4  miles.  All  the  shore 
is  of  sand,  and  the  soundings  regular,  from  7  to  5,  4,  and  3  fathoms,  the 
bottom  of  the  bay  being  lined  with  a  coast  bank.  Within  the  peninsula,  on 
the  western  side,  the  water  is  shoal,  and  the  coast  at  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is 
low  and  marshy.  The  interior  presents  a  range  of  desert  sandy  mountains. 
The  soundings  in  the  bay  are  now  a  little  shoaler  and  not  so  regular  as  at  the 
S.  A,  O.  6  H 
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ttme  of  Captam  Owen'a  survey,  1826,  and  tbe  inner  part   of   ilie   boy 
found  to  Have  shonled  5  or  6  ft.  during  the  years  1878  and  187i>*      If  is  hi( 
water,  on  full  and  change,  at  1"  50"  ;  tide  rises  6  feet. 

Lieut.  liowcr,  ILM.S.    Danm,  surveyed  Walviach  Bay   in    187S»  Mid 
following  descTipUon  is  taken  from  his  remarks. 

Pelican  Point  is  a  low  spit  averaging  4  to  8  ft.  abov©  high  water,  but  in 
some  parts  it  is  only  awnsh  at  high  water.  A  low  hut  is  aituaied  iKrre- 
quarters  of  a  mile  southward  of  Pelican  Point,  on  the  eastern  nido  of  the  itpit, 
but  is  scarcely  visible  from  seaward.  A  pole  beacon,  28  feet  high,  ptir* 
mounted  by  a  red  ball  over  a  black  cask,  G  ft.  lower  down,  »too<i  on  the  N.W 
comer  of  the  sand-f^pit  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  vessels  rounding  Pelican  Poiitt* 
which  otherwise  is  sometimes  difficult  to  see  at  a  distance  of  2  tnilea. 

The  Danae  steered  in  with  the  factor}^  bearing  South,  and  anchored  bb  iaoA 
as  less  than  5  fathoms  was  obtained.  ll>e  factory  is  of  the  same  colour  as  the 
surrounding  land;  situated  about  60  yards  about  high  water  mark  on  the  SJ 
side  of  the  bay,  and  was  seen  from  seaward  at  a  distance  of  6  mile«;. 

On  tlie  12th  March,  1878,  Walvisch  Bay  with  the  adjacent   territory 
taken  pofiseasion  of  by  Staff  Commander  R.  C.  Dyer,  H.M.S.  Industry ^  in 
name  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.     The   boundaries  of  the  territorr  are 
follows  :~On  the  South  by  a  line  from  a  point  on  the  const  15  miles  South  < 
Pelican  Point  to  Scheppmansdorf ;  on  the  East  by  a  line  from  Sehcppmans- 
dorf  to  the  Pooibank,  including  the  plateau,  and  thence  to  10   miles  inla^^ 
from  the  mouth  of  Swakop  River ;  on  the  North  by  the  last  10  tniles  of  t]^| 
course  of  the  said  Swakop  River. 

Bullocks  and  sheep  can  be  procured  from  the  interior.  Wat^r  is  brought 
to  the  eoa«t  from  an  oasis,  from  1 3  to  1 6  miles  in  the  interior,  in  a  large  cask, 
on  axles,  drawn  by  a  horse,  after  the  manner  of  a  gartlen  roller,  but  that  used 
by  the  European  residents  is  brought  from  Table  Ray  by  schooner  about  ooec 
a  month.  Fresh  beef  may  be  obtained  at  a  days'  notice,  antl  mullet  wii 
caught  near  the  beach  North  of  the  factory.  The  settlement  in  1870  cson* 
aisted  of  three  wooden  houses  and  stores  built  on  the  sand  close  to  the  beach, 
and  is  surrounded  by  water  at  high  tides.  ^^ 

Tlie  ivory  trade  of  the  interior  take  districts  was  almost  exclusively  brou^^l 
to  this,  and  an  important  fishery  is  also  established.     The  Ifiver   Kuisip  ntnl 
mto  the  southern  part  of  the  bay,  and  has  several  villages  on  its  banks, 

Walvisch  Bay  has  been  chiefly  described  by  travellers  as  a  starting  point 
for  tbe  interior.  Its  dreary  sands,  and  total  deficiency  of  water,  render  It  a 
very  undesirable  place  to  remain  at.  Situated  nearly  on  the  tropic,  it  is  in 
the  zone  of  the  most  arid  desert,  consequently  there  is  not  the  slightest  veee- 
tation — all  is  barren,  heated  sand,  and  the  effects  of  the  mirage 
extraordinary. 

Amongst  the  authors  whose  works  are  most  useful  is  Mr.  Andc 
stm^d  from  this  to  Lake  'Ngami,  and  also  describes  it  in  hia  second  work 
**  'Vhe  Okavango  River,'*  before  quoted.     Mr.  Andersson  waa  for  manj  Tttn 
a  settler  in  Damara  Land,  in  the  interior ;  but,  sad  to  say,  suffered  muc 
the  barbarous  natives. 

Another  well  known  traveUer  who  writes  on  it,  and  has  most 
delineated  it,  is  Mr.  Thomas  Baines,  in  his  pleasant  work. 

A  particular  plan  of  the  bay  was  made  in  1786,  which  repreeeiitc^l  it 
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Biilet}  broad,  and  4  miles  deep,  taking  the  depth  firom  two  little  muaflel  islets  on 
the  coast,  which  are,  perhaps,  the  Farilhoens  of  the  Portuguese  chart. 

lu  the  month  of  November,  1825,  during  hazy  weather,  every  object  in  the 
vicinity  of  Walvisch  Bay  appeared  much  distorted  by  refraction  firom  the  dry 
bhining  sand,  constituting  the  background.  Some  ribs  of  whales  which  had 
been  fixed  in  the  sand,  with  one  end  standing  upright,  appeared  like  the  masts 
of  ships  of  considerable  burden  ;  while  common  gulls  resembled  large  sheep, 
when  seen  from  the  distance  of  a  mile.  Pelican  Point,  the  N.W.  extremity 
of  the  bay,  was  thickly  covered  by  the  wrecks  of  whales,  with  all  kinds  of  fish 
and  sea  fowl,  in  every  stage  of  decay,  from  which  it  is  evident  that  strong 
westerly  gales  sometimes  drive  the  sea  over  this  natural  breakwater.  Captain 
Alexander  saw,  on  the  beach,  the  boxes  of  several  sailors  who  had  been  mur- 
dered by  the  natives. 

Between  Walvisch  Bay  and  Elizabeth  Bay,  in  lat.  26^  55',  many  great 
trees  were  seen  lying  high  up  the  beach  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  £eu;t  that,  as 
not  the  slightest  vegetation  exists  on  any  part  of  this  coast,  much  less  trees  of 
any  magnitude,  these  must  have  been  brought  by  the  strong  perennial  S.W. 
wind  and  current  from  regions  unknown.     (ProlMtbly  fix>m  the  Indian  Ocean.) 

Capt.  Morrell,*  in  his  third  voyage,  thus  describes  Walvisch  Bay : — ^'*  The 
entrance  to  the  bay  is  3  miles  wide,  running  to  the  South  6  miles,  4^  miles  of 
which  is  navigable ;  and  the  depth  of  water  in  going  in  is  from  12  fathoms 
to  3  fiithoms,  mud  and  clay  bottom,  near  the  head  of  the  bay. 

'^  The  East  side  of  this  bay  is  formed  by  moderately-elevated  sand-hills  near 
the  sea-shore,  and  the  West  side  is  formed  by  a  very  low  sandy  peninsula, 
not  more  than  15ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea  at  any  place,  and  the  water  is 
entirely  smooth  all  over  the  bay,  and,  consequently,  it  is  a  safe  as  well  as  a 
spacious  harbour  at  any  season  of  the  year. 

*'  The  interior  of  the  country  to  the  eastward  of  the  bay  presents  a  dreary 
range  of  desert  sandy  moimtains  and  valleys,  entirely  destitute  of  soil,  or  vege* 
tation  of  any  kind,  for  20  or  25  miles  inland,  with  ^e  exception  of  a  few  vaL 
leys  that  lie  to  the  E.S.E.  and  S.E.  of  the  head  of  the  bay,  in  which  are  a  few 
Hottentot  villages,  with  small  herds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  that  feed  on  such  coarse 
grass  and  shrubs  as  they  can  pick  up. 

**  About  3  miles  firom  the  S.K  part  of  the  bay,  in  a  S.E.  by  £.  direction,  is 
a  small  village,  where  fresh  water  may  be  had  from  many  springs  in  the  valley. 
This  water  possesses  a  peculiar  flavour,  not  unlike  sassafitM  tea,  and  it  is  not 
in  the  least  brackish.  The  village  contains  about  250  inhabitants,  who  often 
visit  the  bay  for  the  purpose  of  fishing.  I  have  frequently  had  them  on  board 
the  vessel,  and  have  purchased  firom  them  cattle  and  sheep,  which  were  in  fine 


*  Among  the  best  known  works  en  this  region  is  Capt.  Benjamin  Morrell's  '<  Narratire 
of  Four  Vojageis"  )iuoli«hed  in  New  York  in  18<t2.  Tuis  book  htu  Uie  very  great  murit  of 
Laving  made  known  to  Europe  the  exijiteuctf  of  bird  manure,  or  guano,  ou  luliaboe.  Thij 
fact  ha*  been  of  incalcultblb  importancj  to  mankind,  in  the  greut  i.icreaee  it  hui  given  to 
agricultural  products.  But  it  hM  also  the  demerit  of  being  a  fiction.  It  is  a  very  cleTer 
compilation;  and  although  the  author  unqufStionably  muat  have  visited  many  of  the  plaoee 
he  N>  fircum>tantiaUy  deooribeii,  yet,  as  a  iMrraltP^,  it  muet  be  pUced  ou  the  same  footiaj 
aj  liobinaoo  Cruaoe,  and  other  Uhut,  diawn  tiuui  tUe  imagination. 
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order.     I  imifarmly  found  tbem  to  be  a  Tery  friendly,    haradcttB 
people f  but  very  indolent  and  fiUby,  and  somewhat  giTen  to  tbierj    ^ 

*'  Ibia  buy  and  iu  Ticiuity,  iu  tbe  montbs  of  Aogtist  and  Septeoiber^  ve 
Yisit^  by  great  numbers  of  right  wbolea  (hence  its  name)^  which  rmoti  hm 
for  tbe  purpoee  of  bringing  forth  their  young.  Fish  also,  uf  Tiuicnis  laait^ 
and  in  gT«a^  abundance*,  may  be  caught  here  with  the  eeine,  but  it  i«  cUifinilt 
to  haul  the  Beine  on  shore  in  uny  part  of  the  bay,  on  account  of  the  mini  fiatiL 
Bbipa  Tisitlug  this  bay  fur  the  pur]>ose  of  taking  whales*  in  the  months  bcfoR 
named,  ebould  anchor  about  half  a  mile  within  the  bay.,  under  the  western  tbflrt, 
in  5  fithoma  of  water,  muddy  bottom.  In  this  situation  they  will  be  etttblel 
to  see  whales  from  the  mast-head  outside  the  peninsula^  and  at  the  same  tiioe 
lie  in  safety,  as  nortlierly  winds  never  blow  here  more  than  a  Toyml  breece,Aiui 
that  for  a  few  hours  only.  The  wind  blows  nearly  all  the  time  &ori  the  South ; 
and  uft  n,  in  the  afternoon,  a  single-reef  breeze.  But  it  ia  generally  calm  si 
night*  and  in  the  fore  part  of  the  day/'* 

Captain  (afterwards  i3ir)  J.  E.  Alexander  reached  this  place  oTerlond  fitn 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  April,  1837.  He  says  : — Walvi»ch  Bay  extaidi 
along-shore,  as  it  were,  for  20  miles.  A  long  spit  of  saad,  terminatinr  ia 
Pelican  Pointy  forms  its  S.W.  shorc\  and  offers  an  eSectual  banicr  to  the  nsfl 
of  tho  South  Atlantic*  Vast  Hocks  of  pelicans,  flamingoes,  gee^,  gulls,  &e.^ 
Ire<}uent  this  sheltered  bay.  To  the  East  of  the  bay  there  are  long  ridges  d 
sand,  covered  here  and  there  with  dark  bushes ;  behind  these  ridges^  iBid  in 
the  valleys,  brackish  water  is  everywhere  to  be  found  by  digging.  Betw6S 
the  ridges  and  the  sea,  where  they  halted  at  a  pool,  there  wtis  a  plain  coveivd 
with  reeds  and  grass  ;  whibt  the  heavy  roar  of  the  breakers  broke  on  the  m 
continually  from  tbe  West.  Morning  and  evening  the  atmosphere  was  ob- 
scured by  a  gray  fog,  coafinmg  the  view  of  the  landscape^  which,  in  cow^ 
quence  of  the  mist  and  the  dimly  seen  sand-hiUs*  had  a  peculiarly  wild  saJ 
dreary  appearance,  f 

Walvisch   Bay  was  visited  in  1852  by  H.M.S.  Grecian^  and  Mr. 
Master,  K.N,,  gives  the  following  directions: — 

*"  This  is  a  fine,  large,  smooth- water  bay,  about  3  miles  across   and  4 
deep,  but  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  fiist  filling  up  with  sand,  tb^fe  not 
now  more  than  about  3  miles  of  navigable  space  inwards  from   Pelican  Pn 
w  hich  should  be  rounded'  at  the   distance  of  three-quarters   of  a  mile ' 


•  In  Captain  Morrtsirt  book  he  ghrm  an  aocoutit  of  a  journey  he  took  into  th*  IntL 
nearly  l&G  milei  E.S.Bl  from  Walvisck  Bay.  In  thia  ezpediiion  he  describes  hsvinjr  i 
immenat'  nambert  of  cattle,  *'  aloek  and  well  f  lyourod,"  Widas  three  titno«  th«  nuabwL 
sheep.  Ho  alao  found  copper,  lt»ii,  and  iroo  ores,  and  aotoe  indiciitigns  of  sold  and  mivm 
Tho  nativea  tronttd  him  wiUi  kiudnead  and  boai>itality.  Upon  bin  return  to  Amarica.  hfe 
viiiwa  for  epectilaLion  iu  IJieae  parte  were  treatwl  wilh  Icdifffrvoc^  though  it  would  a«Mir 
now  with  groat  injuatice.  Hit  journey  in  November  and  Deownber,  1828.  would  have  tiJka 
him  to  a  portion  of  couatry  tra vened  by  Captain  Akxandeft",  in  the  expediiioo  above  i 
tioned,  the  account  of  which,  in  a  groat  measure,  agreea  with  that  given  by  Cant  M 
aliboagh  Capt.  Alexaudur  met  with  great  privationi,  and  at  one  tioae  nearly  perishod. 
latter  was  in  thia  vicinity  in  March  ajid  April,  1837* 

t  OcoKraphicaVJourual,  VoLnii.,  1938,  p.  14;  ♦*  Alexander's  Expedition  of  Die 
Vol.  ii.,  p»  78  i  and  **  Eiploratiozia  in  Tropical  S<;>uth  Afiica,"  by   Fratocis  G^Uoa. 
Ai— 21.  ^^  ' 
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Laul  up  South,  iintil  a  house,  on  the  S.E.  shore,  is  seen  nearly  on  that  bearing. 
The  mirage  may  prevent  its  being  distinguished  for  some  time ;  but,  when 
seen,  steer  directly  for  it,  and  anchor  about  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  it,  in 
4^  fathoms. 

''  The  soundings  decrease  so  gradually,  that  the  same  depth  of  water  will  be 
carried  for  half  a  mile,  particularly  on  the  eastern  shore.  The  depth  abreast 
of  Pelican  Point  is  13  &thoms,  and  thence  across  the  bay  to  the  S.E.  it  shoals 
to  5  fathoms  at  half  a  mile  from  the  mainland ;  but  towards  the  anchorage  up 
the  bay  the  soundings  are  much  more  gradual." 

The  principal  points  of  the  coast  between  Wal^^isch  Bay  and  Or^mge  River 
were  examined  by  Commander  P.  Aldrich,  H.M.S.  Sylvia^  1880,  and  the  in- 
formation gained  is  inserted  in  the  ensuing  description  of  the  coast. 

SANDWICH  HA&BOVB,  or  Porto  d'Hheo,  Ues  about  27  mUes  to  the 
S.S.W.  of  Pelican  Point,  and  in  lat.  23^  20'  8.,  the  intervening  coast  being 
low  and  sandy.  Fonta  dos  Ilheos^  or  D'llheoy  the  northern  point  of  a  low 
sandy  peninsula,  forming  the  western  side  of  the  harbour,  is  said  to  be  encom- 
passed by  shoals,  stretching  a  mile  out  to  sea ;  and  within  this  point  is  the 
harbour,  which  is  small,  and  has  only  3^  foithoms  of  water. 

Sandwich  Harbour — the  Porto  d'Uheo  of  the  Portuguese — though  honoured 
with  so  high-sounding  a  name,  might  perhaps,  with  more  propriety,  be  called 
a  bgoon,  6  miles  or  thereabouts  in  length,  with  a  depth  of  water  varying  from 
7  to  2  fathoms.  It  is  formed  on  the  East  by  high,  white,  bluff  sandhills,  and 
on  the  West  by  a  low  sandy  peninsula,  nearly  level  with  the  sea,  with  shoal 
water  for  more  than  a  mile  on  the  sea-board,  and  gradually  extending  to  the 
northward.  The  water  is  deeper  on  this  side  than  over  towards  the  mainland. 
The  entrance  of  the  lagoon,  southward  of  the  anchorage,  is  formed  by  spits  off 
two  low  sandy  points,  and  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide. 

The  hull  of  an  old  vessel  (used  as  a  store-house),  on  the  beach  of  the  lagoon, 
forms  an  additional  landmark  for  this  port  There  is  also  a  wooden  house,  a 
number  of  tanks,  and  some  barrels  on  the  beach  of  the  harbour,  which  are 
seen  on  passing  along  the  coast.  H.M.S.  Sylvia  anchored  in  Port  d'llheo  in 
4^  fathoms  water,  with  d*Ilheo  Point  bearing  N,  by  W.  f  W.,  distant  6 
cables. 

In  H.M.S.  Sylvia,  in  1880,  the  water  was  observed  to  be  very  light  in 
colour  in  the  vicinity  of  Port  d*Ilheo,  and  for  a  few  miles  southward  of  it. 
This  discoloured  water  extended  2  to  3  miles  from  the  shore,  and  the  line  of 
demarcation  was  clear  and  distinct  between  it  and  the  blue  water  seaward, 
the  depth  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  inside  this  line  was  13  to  14  fathoms, 
sandy  bottom. 

On  the  beach  at  Sandwich  Harbour,  about  2  miles  S.S.E.  of  the  entrance* 
there  is  a  copious  fresh  spring,  yielding  most  excellent  water  by  digging. 
Pasturage  for  cattle  may  also  be  had  in  the  neighbourhood.  Yet  despite 
these  advantages,  it  is  deprived  of  the  importance  it  would  otherwise  have  by 
the  immense  hillocks  of  soft  yielding  sand,  which  cut  off  its  communication 
with  the  interior. 

Sandwich  Harbour  abounds  so  much  in  fish,  that  some  years  ago  a  Cape 
merchant  established  a  fishery  here,  which  was  and  is  conducted  ^*ith  consi- 
derable success.  The  fi^h  taken,  being  salted  and  dried,  are  exported  to  the 
]tlauritius,  where  they  always  command  a  ready  sale,  not  unfrequently  fetching 
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the  high  prieo  ur£30  to  £3-5,  imj,  they  have  even  rcalisod  £38  per  Xan^ikti 
h,  for  one  kind  of  fish  called  "  auook/'  Othcir  kinds  acnrcelj  fetcli  mare  ikm 
one- half  of  this  high  price.— J^.  And^rsAon. 

Capt.  Morreli  says : — On  Tuesday,  the  18th  of  November,  1828,  we  amfil 
at  the  mouth  of  what  is  called  Sandwich  liurboar,  said  to  have  3  fathonn  of 
water  in  its  channel  of  entrance.  Although  we  found  only  1 1  It.  at  hig^ 
water  in  tlm  channel,  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  was  a  time,  same  years  fasckt 
when  its  depth  was  full  Z  &thoms,  and  that  it  has  been  filled  up  by  driits  of 
sand,  the  movements  of  which  along  this  coast  forcibly  reminded  me  of  tie 
snow*drifts  of  my  native  country ;  every  fresh  southerly  wind  forming  M» 
sand-hills,  exactly  as  new  snow-banks  are  formed  at  home  by  a  fine,  elear,  cold 
North-wester. 

From  Sandwich  Harbour  the  coast  trends  away  to  the  8.S.  W.  to  an  siulau 
tation  in  lat.  24^  S,y  called  Conception  Bay^  and  thence  continues  for  33  adki 
in  the  direction  of  UoUam^s  Bird  Islet.  It  appears  to  be  bold- to,  and  ttfi  to 
approach.  H.M.S.  Danue,  May,  1878,  in  lat.  ^A"  17'  S.,  long.  14^  8*  B, 
about  90  miles  southward  of  VValvisch  Bay,  obtained  soundings  in  80  &thoiDt, 
dark  sand  and  shells,  the  water  discoloured.  This  dlsooloured  water  appeucd 
to  extend  about  15  or  20  miles  off  shore,  between  Cape  Oron  and  HoUam  • 
Bird  Ii»let 

fiOLLAM'S  BIRD  ISLET, — About  77  miles  southward  of  d'llheo  Point, 
anil  at  9  miles  from  shore,  is  Bird  Uht^  or  Holland 9  Bird  ImU^  in  about  lat 
24^  37'  24''  S.,  long.  14°  32'  20"  E.  This  little  island  is  not  more  than  thrwh 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  circumference,  and  about  40  ft  high.  A  reef  of  rockl 
runs  otf  from  it  for  about  6  miles  in  a  S.  W.  direction,  on  whieh  the  sea 
at  times  very  heavily.  A  vast  number  of  right  whales  frequent  this  reef 
the  months  of  July  and  August ;  and  a  ship  may  lie  at  anchor  on  the  N 
side  of  the  island,  in  10  fathoms  waterfall  the  whaling  season,  in  perfect  safe 
if  she  has  chain  cables.  ITiis  island  is  resorted  to  by  seals,  gannets,  and 
guins;  and  Capt.  Morrell  said  that  he  took  here  the  skins  of  1,400  fur  seal< 
one  time,  although  the  landing  was  very  bad.  The  passage  between  tbe  island 
and  the  continent  is  about  9  miles  in  width,  free  from  hidden  dangers,  with  * 
depth  of  water  fi-om  20  to  10  fathoms  near  the  reef  fringing  the  main  hind 
The  island  is  visited  during  the  guano  season,  April  to  August,  but  landiof 
is  wry  diiEcult,  being  effected  by  means  of  the  sheers,  erected  for  shippisg 
the  guano* 

It  is  probable  that  Bird  Islet  is  the  effect  of  some  mighty  convulsion  of 
nature,  which  has  piled  together,  in  an  irregular  form,  loose  blocks  of  stone, 
l>asalt,  lava,  and  other  volcanic  productions.  The  waters  around  its  shoref, 
however,  abound  with  many  kinds  of  excellent  scale  fish,  which  may  be  oiught 
with  hook  and  line  in  great  quantities.  A  few  turtle,  also,  may  be  found  on  » 
small  sandy  beach  on  the  East  side  of  the  island. 

A  sounding  of  6  fathoms  was  obtained  by  ILM.S.  Syhia  at  about  a  mili 
North  of  this  islet,  and  the  water  in  this  direction  appears  not  so  deep  as  to  the 
eastward  ;  as  the  locality  has  not  been  examined,  attention  is  called  to  this  fact 
Bo  far  as  was  observed,  the  bottom  was  even  and  sandy. 

Alligator  Eocks  I — According  to  the  observations  made  by  Copt,  WckkI,  of 
U.M.8.  Garland.ln  1798,  in  lat.  24^*  38',  a  reef,  called  by  him  AUtnjaior 
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lies  48  miles  from  the  shore,  with  breakers  to  the  S.W.,  for  6  miles  at  least. 
This  must  hare  been  Ilollam's  Bird  Islet. 

The  coast  abreast  of  Hollam's  Bird  Islet  trends  about  S.  by  W.  for  23  miles 
to  a  slightly  projecting  point,  in  about  lat.  24^  58'  S. ;  it  is  lower  than  the 
coast  to  the  souUiward,  and  difficult  to  distinguish  on  account  of  the  heavy 
surf  and  spray.  When  from  2(  to  6  miles  off  shore  a  small  flat-topped  rock  is 
seen  close  to  the  coast  to  the  southward  of  the  point,  and  at  3  mUes  fiairther 
North,  some  remarkable  white  patches  are  seen,  which  are  yery  conspicuous 
with  the  afternoon  sun.  These  patches  are  qui^  white,  coming  down  to  a 
point  towards  the  base  of  the  hills,  and  spreading  out  above  in  a  fan  shape. 

Hence  to  the  southward  the  sandy  coast  forms  a  slight  curve  inward  for 
about  12  miles  to  a  sharp  double-peaked  hill,  called  Sylvia  HiU^  standing 
close  over  a  rounded  cliffy  point.  It  is  not  so  conspicuous  from  the  northward 
as  from  the  southward.  At  about  13  miles  southward  of  Sylvia  Hill  are  some 
high  and  rugged  sand  cliffs,  known  as  Easter  Cliffs^  the  intervening  coastline 
being  sandy  and  forming  two  slight  indentations,  behind  which  rises  a  mono- 
tonous range  of  hills.  These  cliift  extend  for  about  3  miles,  and  breakers  ex- 
tend off  the  coast  immediately  North  of  them  for  some  distance  from  the  shore, 
although  no  projecting  point  could  be  distinguished.  The  coast  hereabout 
should  not  be  approached  nearer  than  2^  miles,  the  soundings  at  this  distance 
from  the  shore  being  15  and  16  &thoms,  even  bottom. 

From  Easter  Clifls  a  sandy  coast  extends  4  miles  to  a  small  patch  of  rock 
at  the  North  point  of  a  bay  about  2^  miles  deep  and  8  miles  across,  with 
several  small  sand  cli£b  or  drifts  on  the  beach  about  2  miles  southward  of  the 
point.  The  South  point,  which  is  cliffy  and  high  for  about  3  miles,  is  con- 
spicuous, and  forms  the  northern  point  of  Spencer  Bay.  The  coast  between 
Easter  Cliffs  and  Spencer  Bay  is  lined  with  a  high  and  level  range  of  sand-hills. 
8PEHCEE  BAT,  in  lat  25^  42'  30^  S.,  about  66  miles  S.  by  W.  from 
Ilollam's  Bird  Islet,  may  be  known  by  Mercury  Island,  which  lies  off  the 
middle  of  it,  and  Dolphin  Head,  its  southern  point.  When  seen  firom  a  few 
miles  northward  of  Spencer  Bay,  Dolphin  Head  appears  like  an  island,  and 
bears  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  Mercury  Island  Appearing 
as  a  sharp-edged  white  rock. 

Mercury  Island  is  a  black,  rugged  rock,  of  an  oblong  shape,  about  1^  mfle 
in  circumference,  and  rising  about  130  ft  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  at 
times  beats  against  its  sides  with  indescribable  fiiry.  In  the  fitce  of  this  rock 
there  is  an  immense  cavern,  into  which  the  sea  rushes  through  several  aper- 
tures, or  rents,  causing  thereby  an  awful  noise  and  commotion.  A  detached 
rock,  50  ft.  high,  lies  off  its  northern  end,  and  a  rocky  shoal  extends  3  cables 
off  its  South  end.  The  sea  breaks  heavily  in  bad  weather  about  half  a  mile 
N.E.  of  the  island,  but  the  water  is  moderately  deep. 

This  rock  is  the  fiivourite  resort  of  the  penguin,  the  gannet,  and  other 
birds ;  fiir  seals  also  haunt  it  in  abundance.  Whales  frequent  this  bay  in 
considerable  numbers,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August.  The  shores  and 
surface  of  the  island  present  many  specimens  of  volcanic  productions,  so 
do  also  those  of  the  continent  in  this  vicinity,  extending  some  distance  into 
the  country. 

Considerable  quantities  of  guano  have  been  brought  away  from  Mercury 
Island,  and  merchants  at  the  Cape  still  continue  to  draw  from  it  small  sup- 
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pltes,  though  the  manure  is  said  to  be  of  a  rerj  indiffisrrat  qaalitj. 
350  to  450  tons  is  annually  shipped  from  Spencer  Bay.  It  is  imponiUi  li 
conceive  anything  more  wild  and  dreary  than  thi^  isolated  spot,  and  nott^ 
but  the  hope  of  great  profits  could  ever  induce  men  to  imprtsoB  themadftt  k 
80  wretched  a  dungeon  ;  a  sentence  of  transportatioii  could  not  certaodj  W 
more  seirere  and  more  penal  than  the  banishment  and  confinement  the  gmi 
gatherers  impose  upon  themselves.  Landing  may  be  efTected  during  thegoun 
season,  April  to  August,  just  South  of  tlie  narrow  gully  between  the  ii^Bd 
and  the  rock  off  iti?  North  end* 

Mercury  Island  is  about  a  mile  N.E*  by  N.  firom  the  S.W.  point  otSfeMm 
Bay,  and  2i  miles  S.W,  i  W.  from  the  N.E.  point,  a  very  high  nndy  hii 
Both  passages  are  easy  and  free  from  dangers ;  and  the  best  anchorage  ti  oi 
the  East  side  of  the  island,  about  1^  or  2  cables  from  its  shores,  in  5  cr  I 
fiithoms  of  water,  sand  and  clay  bottom ;  but  if  rollers  set  in,  thb  positioning 
be  miaafe.  It  is  not  adrisable  for  ships  to  anchor  on  the  South  side  nf  fbft 
bay,  as  m  heavy  westerly  swell  heaves  into  it  on  the  full  and  change  of  the 
moon ;  but  let  them  anchor  close  under  the  island,  and  they  will  be  perledlj 
safe,  and  tisually  in  smooth  water,  H.M.S.  Sylvia ^  1880,  anchored  in  f 
fothoms,  with  Dolphin  Head  bearing  S.W.  |  S.,  and  the  South  esEtseiae  d 
Mercury  Island  W.  by  N.  |  N. 

Dolphin  ilead^  the  South  point  of  Spencer  Bay,  presents  several  high  peikil 
rocks,  and  rises  nearly  600  ft.  perpendicular  at  the  water's  edge. 

Captain  Morrell  says,  **  I  can  also  refute  another  erroneous  statement  rapeet* 
ing  this  coAMt  It  is  said  that  there  is  a  dangerous  shoal  lying  between  Z  ud 
4  leagues  to  the  West  of  Angra  Pequena,  in  lat,  26"  35'  S.,  but  I  can  asHft, 
with  the  greatest  degree  of  confidence,  that  there  is  but  one  shoal  on  any  psit 
of  this  coast,  South  of  Spencer  Bay,  that  lies  more  than  4  miles  &om  the  istis 
land ;  and  this  one  (now  known  as  Staple  Reef)  lies  N.N>W.  5x»ni  Angia  ft- 
quena,  or  Santa  Cruz,  about  16  miles." 

From  Dolphin  Head  a  rugged  cliff  extends  for  2^  miles  to  the  North  pool 
of  a  bay,  2  miles  across,  having  shores  of  cliff  and  sand,  and  at  its  nortlicta 
extreme  stands  a  rocky  pyramid,  prominent  when  seen  from  the  southwanl, 
and,  when  seen  from  the  westward,  appearing  as  a  tiat-topped  ledge.  In 
southern  extreme  is  a  conspicuous  cliffy  headland,  and  from  hence  the  iheit 
is  sandy  for  9  miles  to  the  southward,  or  as  far  as  Saddle  Ilill^  which  has  i 
conspicuous  sharp  peak,  in  lat.  25"*  66'  8.  Hence  to  Hottentot  Bay,  10  milw 
to  the  southward,  the  coast  is  a  sandy  beach,  rising  at  a  short  difitance  inUiwl 
to  a  level  range  of  sand-hills.  This  beach  is  continuous  except  in  two  places 
where  there  are  small  sandy  cliffi*  close  to  the  water. 

Hottentot  Bay,  23  miles  8.  by  W.  from  Dolphin  Head,  is  about  3  milei 
wide,  and  about  2  miles  in  depth.  Ifoamioi  Point,  its  S.W.  point,  is  low, 
and  is  said  to  be  prolonged  by  a  reef  for  nearly  a  mile,  on  which  the 
usually  breaks.  The  bay  affords  good  anchorage,  well  sheltered  from 
S.W.  swell,  in  6  to  4  fothoms,  gradually  shallowing  towards  the  shores ; 
bottom  is  a  mixture  of  clay  and  sand,  and  forms,  in  consequence,  mo6t  exi 
lent  holding  ground.  In  the  summer  time  a  vessel  may  be  hove  down 
with  ease.  There  i&  abundance  of  fish,  but  no  fresh  water.  W^bales  and 
frequent  the  bay,  or  did  so  formerly.  It  has  been  called  Sim$*  Bay^  and  maj 
be  Ma4t  Bay. 
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The  point  of  land  protecting  the  bay  is  partly  rocky  and  cliffy,  but  near 
the  main  land  the  neck  of  the  peninsula  is  low  and  sandy,  so  that  Ichaboe 
Island  may  be  seen  over  it  from  the  masthead  of  a  small  vessel  at  anchor.  On 
the  South  side  of  the  neck  is  a  small  rocky  islet,  connected  with  the  shore  by 
Oallovidia  Reef^  low  and  rocky,  where  numerous  birds  resort,  and  seals  also 
may  sometimes  be  caught.  Some  natives  occasionally  visit  the  bay  for  fishing, 
and  seem  civil  and  harmless. 

H.M.S.  Syhia  anchored  in  4  fiithoms,  with  the  North  extreme  of  Hottentot 
Point  bearing  N.W.  by  W.,  distant  nearly  1  mile.  No  signs  of  natives  were 
observed  here. 

From  Hottentot  Point  the  coast  is  sandy  for  about  8  miles,  curving  south- 
ward to  a  rocky  point  just  N.N.E.  of  Danger  Point,  and  behind  which  is  a 
■mall  bay. 

ICHABOS  I8LAHB,  in  kt  26''  17'  S.,  long.  \e  57'  25^  E.,  and  about 
80  ft  high,  was  the  scene  of  a  very  remarkable  commerce  in  the  years  1843 
and  1844.  It  was  originally  covered  with  an  immense  deposit  of  guano,  a 
production  of  sea  birds  and  seab.  During  the  years  stated  it  was  the  busiest 
place  in  the  world ;  crowds  of  vessels  coming  hither  to  carry  away  this  valua- 
ble deposit,  which  at  last  entirely  disappeared  about  February,  184S.  It  is, 
however,  still  visited  annually  for  its  guano,  which  is  collected  in  considerable 
quantities  during  the  season.  On  page  778  we  have  given  a  few  remarks  as 
to  the  physical  conditions  under  which  this  mass  of  fertilising  matter  had 
accumulated. 

Ichaboe  Island  is  about  3  cables  long  N.N.E.  and  8.8. W.,  and  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  from  the  shore.  There  are  several  outlying  rocks  off  it,  all  above 
water,  except  the  reef  stzetehing  about  a  cable  off  the  North  point 

The  best  anchorage  is  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  with  it  bearing 
W.  by  N.  2^  cables  distant,  and  N.N.W.  2^  to  7^  cables  distant  This  can 
hardly  be  termed  a  secure  anchorage,  though  it  is  seldom  that  accidents  occur 
if  due  precautions  are  observed.  The  chief  safeguard  is  to  have  ground  tackle 
suitable  to  the  ship's  tonnage,  for  as  long  as  they  do  not  drag  their  anchors, 
vessels  are  well  sheltered  by  Ichaboe  Island  from  the  heavy  swell  that  sets  in, 
but  when  that  island  bears  southward  of  West,  the  rollers  are  often  dangerously 
heavy.  The  holding  ground  is  not  very  good,  being  composed  of  sandy  patches 
among  rocks.  H.M.S.  Sylvia  anchored  off  Ichaboe  Island  in  7  fathoms,  with 
Dougks  Point  bearing  8.  |  E.,  Rocky  Point  8.  by  W.  |  W.,  and  the  South 
extreme  of  Ichaboe  Island  W.  by  N. 

At  7i  cables  N.E.  by  £.  i  E.  from  the  North  point  of  the  isUind  is  a  rocky 
spot  of  only  4  ft  water ;  it  is  2^  cables  off  shore,  and  outside  is  a  bank  of  2^ 
&thoms.  The  northern  entrance  between  this  bank  and  the  island  is  said  to 
break  in  heavy  weather  for  several  miles,  although  6^  to  10  &thoms  in  depth. 
At  li  mile  S.S.E.  from  the  island  is  Dougla$  Bay^  a  small  bay  on  the  main 
land,  where  there  is  difficult  landing  on  a  sandy  beach,  on  which  is  a  Hottentot 
village ;  from  this  there  is  a  pathway  to  a  village  of  about  fifty  inhabitants,  8 
miles  distant,  over  a  bad  road  through  the  desert  This  is  the  nearest  place  where 
water  can  be  procured,  and  here  it  is  brackish  and  scarce.  Another  landing 
place  in  the  finest  weather  is  at  Wreck  Point,  abreast  the  island.  The  water 
used  by  the  Europeans  is  brought  frtim  Table  Bay.  On  the  coast,  1(  mile 
S.  A.O.  6  I 
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N.E.  by  E.  ^  E,  from  the  i&land,  U  a  rnnge  of  black  eliffk  about  300  ft 
ierminuting  in  Danger  Point,     The  strata  of  rock  on  shore  dip  to  the  north 
wiyd,  «o  probably  anchors  will  hold  best  with  South  wiDds. 

Throughout  the  whole  neighbourhood  the  stream  almost  e«xiistaiitly  nms  I 
the  northward,  about  1  mile  per  hour.  At  the  anchorage  nearcaet  to  the  iikd 
the  first  of  the  ebb  rans  iaintly  to  the  southward ;  tliis  probablj  is  an  ed^ 
The  prevailing  wind  is  from  the  S,S,W,,  or  S,W,  by  S.,  conaequently  theba 
paasage  to  the  anchora^  is  through  the  South  Channel  (not  North,  as  reeo^ 
mended  by  Captain  Morrell),  having  the  adyantage  of  irind,  current,  m 
clearer  ground.  Northerly  winds,  accompanied  by  fog,  are  fi?eqaentlr  en^ 
rienced,  but  N.  W.  gales  are  of  rare  occurrence* 

The  breeze  is  frequently  strong  from  the  S.W. ;  no  ntin^  bnt  deoae  ibgf  m 
heavy  dews,  occasionally  thunder  and  lightning.  The  dryness  of  the  air  ii  i 
great  as  to  produce  disagreeable  effects  on  the  fhce,  mouth,  and  eyea. 

During  November,  December,  and  January,  the  thermometer  generally  laoge 
from  bb"^  to  55*^  at  1*^  p.m.,  occasionally  at  60''  or  70^  on  board  the  ship  in  d 
shade.  Water  generally  50^  to  52%  aometimeB  65^.  Barometer  ranged  durii 
the  above  months,  30' 10  to  29-25. 

The  rollers  are  similar  to  tho«e  at  St.  Helena,  kc,  as  described  on  a  fons 
page.  'SVlien  they  are  heavy,  they  break  above  a  mile  firom  the  island,  In 
usually  about  half  a  mile  from  iL  The  rollers  come  in  without  giving  pfevicM 
warning,  and  it  is  no  unusual  occurrence  for  both  entraocea  to  break  t^ 
across,  leaving  comparatively  smooth  water  at  the  anchorage. 

Boat  landing  is  sometimes  difficult  and  even  dangerous,  particularly  ift 
heavy  gales  outside,  and  about  the  times  of  new  and  full  moon.  On  sa^ 
oceasiona  a  surf  recoils  from  the  island,  and  breaks  from  30  to  40  yards  fr« 
its  eostem  shore ;  but  outside  of  that  break,  and  where  a  vessel  must  lie,  t] 
water  is  quite  smooth,  llie  best  pkce  to  land  is  on  the  N.E.  extreme  of  U 
isLind, 

At  Ichaboe  Island  it  is  high  water,  on  Ml  and  change,  at  1^  ;  springs  n 
6  ft.,  neaps  3  to  4  ft. 

Ships  bound  for  Ichahoe  should  make  the  high  land  of  Angra  Peqnena,  ii 
taking  advantage  of  the  wind  and  current,  sail  along  shore,  keeping*  a  moders; 
distance  from  the  land,  perhaps  about  3  or  4  miles,  and  carefully  avoidii 
Staple  Reef  and  Marshall  Hocks,  6  or  7  miles  southward  of  Ichaboe. 

Ichahoe,  Plum  Pudding,  Pomona,  Possession,  Halifax,  and  Mercury  Tdam 
are  visited  every  year  for  guano,  which  is  collected  in  considerable  qnantitic 
Tho  season  begins  in  April,  and  continues  \mtil  August  and  September,  whi 
I  of  tlie  men  who  have  been  employed  in  collecting  guano  go  in  search 
which  frequent  the  rocks  off  this  coast,  while  others  return  to  the  Can 
Communication  is  maintained  between  these  islands  and  the  Cape  hy  schoone 
which  sail  at  stated  intervals.  In  ISSO  the  total  produce  of  these  islands  w 
said  to  exceed  5,000  tons  of  guano. 

The  shore  between  Ichaboe  and  Angra  Pequena  has  several  diatuiiniishi: 
marks,  some  off-lying  rocks  known  as  Sepmty*Four  and  Ei^hiy^J^^aur  Boc 
making  breaks  in  the  otherwise  monotonous  coast.  In  lat.  26^  28'  S  Ig 
rounded  rocky  point,  on  which  are  two  beacons,  and  a  little  fiixther  Nor 
on  the  beach,  is  a  conspicuous  cone  of  sand,  which  shows  yeiy  clearly  \ 
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About  2  miles  southward  of  Douglas  Bay  conimences  a  group  of  rocks  and 
reei^,  known  as  Marshall  and  Staple  Socks^  on  which  the  sea  breaks  hearily, 
and  with  a  dangerous  passage  between  them  and  the  coast  Staple  Rocky  low 
and  black,  lies  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  at  about  7  miles  South 
of  the  entrance  to  Ichaboe  anchorage.  Staple  Reef^  extending  N.W.  from 
Staple  Rock,  consists  of  rocks  and  sand-banks,  with  patches  of  comparatively 
deep  water  between  them.  Although  the  aboye  dangers  may  be  passed  at  a 
'  distance  of  less  than  a  mile,  yet  the  rollers  extend  much  farther  than  that,  and 
the  water  is  often  seen  to  break  in  10  and  even  12  fathoms. 

AHG&A  PEQTTEHA*  {Small  Bay),  a  break  of  the  land,  forming  sereral 
little  harbours,  is  22  miles  southward  of  Ichaboe  Island.  Its  outer  point  on 
the  S.W.,  Diaz,  or  Pedestal  Point,  was  still  distinguished  in  1825  by  the 
pedestal  of  a  marble  cross,  erected  by  Bartholomew  Diaz,  in  1486,  but  it 
has  now  disappeared.  Pedestal  Point  is  in  lat  26""  37'  52",  long.  IS"*  T  5"  E. 

At  3  miles  E.  by  S.  i  S.  of  Pedestal  Point  is  Angra  Point,  off  which  is  a 
eluster  of  rocks,  extending  more  than  half  a  mile  N.N.E.  from  the  point,  with 
a  channel  of  4^  fathoms  between  them  and  the  point ;  but  it  is  safest  to  go 
round  to  the  northward  of  them,  giving  them  a  berth  of  half  a  mile.  The 
coast  between  them  forms  a  cove,  called  Shearwater  Bay,  open  to  the  North 
and  N.W.,  but  in  the  middle  of  which  there  is  anchorage  in  6  and  7  fathoms, 
fine  sand,  and  sheltered  from  S.E.,  South,  and  S.W.  winds.  H.M.S.  Sylvia 
anchored  in  this  bay  in  5  fathoms,  with  the  North  extreme  of  Penguin  Island 
open  of  Angra  Point,  bearing  E.  |  S.,  and  Diax  Point  N.W.  }  N. 

Within  Angra  Point,  on  the  East,  is  an  inlet,  extending  5  miles  to  the  S.S.W., 
and  the  entrance  of  which  is  1^  mile  broad  between  Angra  Point  and  Shark 
Isle.  In  this  inlet,  off  Shark  Isle,  there  is  good  anchorage  in  4  and  3^  finhoms, 
or  a  mile  higher  up  in  2^  fiithoms,  bottom  of  sand.  At  the  head  of  the  inlet 
there  is  good  landing. 

The  N.E.  point  of  Angra  Pequena  is  6}  miles  £.  by  N.  ^  N.  {N.E.)  from 
Pedestal  Point.  From  this  point  three  islands  extend  in  a  true  South  direction ; 
the  southernmost  of  which,  Shark  Island,  is  4^  miles  from  the  point,  and 
forms  the  N.E.  side  of  the  inlet  above  mentioned ;  there  is  no  channel  to  the 
southward  of  it  to  the  harbour  on  the  East  side.  From  its  North  point  a 
reef  extends  for  one-third  of  a  mile ;  and  frt>m  the  South  point  of  Penyuin 
Island,  which  is  low  and  rocky,  there  is  a  similar  reef  projecting ;  the  channel 
between  them  has  a  depth  of  6  fiithoms  in  the  middle,  and  is  nearly  half  a 
mile  wide.  The  northern  end  ef  Penguin  Island  is  apparently  covered  with 
guano,  or  whitish  yellow  coloured  sand ;  in  the  middle  of  the  island,  also, 
^ere  is  another  patch  of  similar  appearance.  One-fourth  of  a  mile  East 
from  the  North  i>oint  of  Penguin  Ldand  is  Tiyer  Rock,  which  renders  the 


•  lieatoDAnt  Raxton,  on  an  ovtrUnd  journey  be  insda  in  184&  from  Ichaboe  to  Angra 
Peqnene,  found  on  the  ooest  between  these  pieces  the  tniuk  of  a  zed  oedar  lying  on  the 
beech.  The  origin  of  thi«  diift  timber  affords  room  for  q>eottlation,  as  there  is  net  a  tree 
growing  within  SCO  or  400  miiee  North  or  Soath  of  the  spot  It  mny  have  been  brought 
down  bj  the  Orange  Riyer  and  then  drifted  northward,  or  perhape  more  |irob«bljr  brought 
by  the  Southern  Connecting  Cnneat  from  the  ooest  of  South  America.-— See  NmU.  Mmy,, 
January,  1846,  p.  6. 
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The  aapect  of  Angra  Peqneika  is  as  dreary  and  Mk^lan^olj 
to  eonceive.    ^carcel j  m  TfiC^  of  TCfrtalaoB  k  to  Iw  favsd 
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It  i 


milcfl  of  tbe  place ;  drj  mud  and  rodoK  tinie-vafB 


bviffeted  bj 


(if  bad  weatber,  coiutitute  tbe  wbote  laadMnpe.  Motecnner,  thez^  la  ]»  fttf 
ifvatcr  to  be  bad  bere.  To  rrixDedjr  tbia  defictencj  an  attempt  waa  ^—^  «m 
lime  ag«,  to  Nink  a  well  in  one  of  tbe  granite  n^ka;  but  ib«  Inak  MiKidi 
failure.  Yet,  despite  tbcae  diaadTantages,  Angra  baa  loog  been  feaorled  ^ 
by  traders,  wbo  bare  a  4fp^  bere,  wbicb  ia  occasaonaUy  riaited  Wtbf  ^ 
tkea  of  tbe  inUrior,  wbo  bring  with  tliem  for  sale^  calUe,  lur  *Vi>*  ound 
fi^ihem,  kc.  For  tbc»e  goods  they  receive  in  excbange  clotLing,  ti^twff*! 
gwna,  omixmnition.  Ice,  but  more  cfrpeciallj  sptrita,  to  which  the  Naniaqm 
wbo  bttving  once  tiistcd  tbe  fiery  liquid,  are  fearfully  addicted ;  tbey  «iB 
^ycrifice  tbeir  laMt  ox  or  alieep  lo  procure  intosicatmg  drinka.  Indeed,  Htm 
|ii>rtiun  of  the  country,  ^bich  ueyer  oould  boaat  of  much  wealth,  baa  beo 
nrarly  ruined  by  brandy. 

Tlie  nailors  of  the  di0creut  whaling,  sealing,  and  guano  ahipa  that  ban 
lOltolMd  at  Angm  for  ft  c«h  prorisiont,  have  frequently,  it  is  affimied,  taia 
advantage  of  this  failing  of  tbe  nntives  to  cheat  them  of  their  property  ia  tk 
nioHt  scandalous  tiiiinncr. 

Capt,  Xforrell  ohKcrveg  :^ — **Tbe  Bay  of  Angra  Fequena  affbfda  an  ifffln^n^ 
qunntity  of  excelknt  fish,  of  many  different  kinds  ;  and  about  10  miles  Co  tbt 
iSloith  there  sre  miiny  fine  springs  of  fresh  water  about  1  mile  from  the  aea.** 

Nm*einl>cr  2Ut,  1H26.— A  heavy  S.E.  gale  set  in,  before  which  the  aloop 
fiarracouta  wan  carried  with  great  velocity.  In  the  afternoon  the  remaias  flf 
the  crosM  crecUsd  by  Dia^t,  on  the  southern  extremity  of  Angra  Pmueua,  was 
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Keen.  It  hod  been  wilfully  cast  down  within  the  last-  forty  yean.  The  gale 
oontinued  when  the  Barracouta  left  Angra  Fequena,  and  by  the  next  morning 
she  had  run  to  the  northward  upwards  of  130  miles,  haying  in  that  distance 
passed  the  limit  of  the  rocky  and  sterile  country,  and  come  abreast  of  the  desert. 
This  rises  into  lofty  hills  of  light-coloured  sands,  haying  here  and  there  a  small 
rocky  patch,  with  a  few  tufts  of  parched  grass,  breaking  on  the  dull,  mono- 
tonous yicw.  In  some  parts  of  this  desert  the  sand-hills  rise  to  a  great  height, 
without  a  spot  of  yerdure  to  relieye  the  eye. 

Angra  Fequena  was  suryeyed  in  the  boats.  The  surrounding  country  is  one 
oontinued  sand,  without  a  shrub  so  far  as  the  eye  can  see.  The  interior  bears 
the  same  aspect,  and  no  natiyes  were  seen. 

At  Angra  Fequena,  in  the  forenoon,  there  are  light  northerly  winds ;  in  the 
afternoon,  fresh  S.W.  sea  breezes.  It  is  high  water,  on  full  and  change,  at 
2^  30" ;  springs  rise  8  ft. 

Ouanoy  or  Halifax  Island  {BroBiy  or  Sirine  Island)^  a  black  rock,  half  a 
mile  in  length,  North  and  South,  with  a  reef  extending  2^  cables  off  its  North 
end,  lies  1^  mile  S.W.  by  W.  of  Fedestal  Foint,  and  will  senre  as  agood mark 
for  Angra  Fequena.  On  one  of  its  peaks,  called  the  Grand  Vigia  by  the 
whalers,  was  a  white  mark  called  the  Cross ;  there  is  also  a  house  and  flagstaff 
on  the  island.  Between  the  point  and  the  island  is  a  snudl  sandy  bay,  shel- 
tered from  the  southward,  called  Guano^  or  Shiertnonfs  Bay,  The  South  end 
of  Guano  Island  is  joined  to  the  mainland  by  shallow  water.  Guano  is  pro. 
cured  here.  A  sandy  beach  succeeds  to  the  southward  for  4^  miles  to  the 
western  point  of  Big  Bay^  which  is  rocky  and  has  no  shelter.  At  3  miles 
farther  on,  the  coast  still  rocky,  is  a  projecting  point,  called  Ludovic  Point 

Ludovicy  or  Long  Island^  of  yolcanic  formation,  is  half  a  mile  southward 
of  the  point.  It  is  low,  and  nearly  1^  mile  long,  and  has  one  or  two  small 
rocky  islets  aboye  water  lying  off  the  South  extreme,  which  senre  to  protect 
the  anchorage  within.  It  is  almost  diyided  into  three  parts,  the  sea  breaking 
oyer  it  in  two  places,  but  there  is  no  channel  ayailable  eyen  for  boats.  The 
channel  between  the  North  extreme  of  the  island  and  the  main  is  about  half 
a  mile  wide ;  the  southern  extreme  is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  main  land,  but  the  nayigable  channel  is  narrowed  by  off-lying  islets.  To 
reach  the  anchorage,  pass  to  the  North  of  the  island.  Abreast  the  island,  on 
the  main  land,  is  a  conspicuous  cairn,  and  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  har- 
bour is  a  house,  used  during  the  sealing  season. 

A  little  to  the  North  of  the  island  is  a  remarkable  sugar-loaf  mountain, 
called  Monte  Deserto^  which  senres  as  a  good  landmark  for  Elisabeth  Bay. — 
Capt.  Saisset, 

Alias  Bay,  1  mile  southward  of  Long  Island,  and  AdvmUuf  Bay^  1^  mile 
fiulher,  are  both  yery  small,  with  no  shelter.  A  rocky  shore  succeeds  for  8 
miles  8.  by  W.  to  Elizabeth  Pointy  which  is  low  and  rocky,  with  a  dangerous 
reef  and  heayy  breakers  extending  1^  mile  southward  of  it. 

ELIZABETH  BAT.-  At  15  miles  to  the  southward  of  Angra  Fequena  is 
Elizabeth  Bay,  a  slight  indentation  in  the  main  land,  about  2  miles  across, 
with  a  beach  of  sand  and  rock,  but  chiefly  sand,  sheltered  by  Possession 
Island,  which  lies  to  the  West  of  it  Vessels,  when  entering  the  anchorogo 
inside  Tosvcssion  Island  from  the  northward,  stand  in  on  a  wind  for  t4Ae 
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centre  of  thU  beach,  and  wheii  well  orer  towards  it,  teck  and  stand  fbr  Ha 
unchomgc.  ^_ 

Foiaessioii  Iiland  is  ^  miles  in  length,  N*  hj  E.  and  S.  hj^  W«,  ^M 
nearly  a  mile  in  width,  and  has  ^eyerol  rocks,  aboye  and  imder  water,  aflff 
North  end,  with  sunken  rocks  at  its  South  end,  and  off  its  East  aide  are  iooic 
detached  shoal  patches.  The  space  between  it  and  the  shore  is  from  2  I^M 
miles  in  breadth,  and  has  in  mid-channel  from  11  to  7  ^tthoma.  ^Vithin  Vi 
middle  of  the  island  a  vessel  may  anchor  in  from  7  to  4  £eithoms,  sandj 
bottom  and  smooth  water,  but  is  exposed  both  to  northerly  and  sontherlf 
winds.  On  the  East  side  ia  a  landing-place  for  boats,  in  front  of  the  anchor* 
age*  Here  it  is  high  water,  on  full  and  change,  at  3^ ;  springs  rise  about  €  ft. 
The  position  of  the  South  point  of  Possession  Island,  as  given  bj  Capt.  Oi 
is  lat.  20'^  5d'  30-  S.,  long.  15°  12'  30"  E, 

Possession  Island,  when  seen  from  a  short  distance  to  the  soathwrard«  i 
pears  as  a  cluster  of  islets  with  shoal  water  between  them,  for  there  are 
or  four  peaks  joined  by  low  land,  against  which  the  sea  breaks  w^th  violenoe^ 
A  spar  beacon  stands  on  the  southernmost  hill  on  the  island,   and  is 
made  out.     At  this  place,  in  the  months  of  August,  September,  and 
any  quantity  of  penguins'   eggs  may  be  collected,  and  fish  of  an 
quality  may  be  caught  in  great  abundance  about  the  shores. 

On  the  surface  of  this  island  Capt.  Morrell  saw  the  effects  of  a  |»e5t£leo€e 
or  plague.  The  whole  island  was  literallj  covered  with  the  carcases  of  fur^ 
seals,  with  their  skins  still  on  them,  lliey  appeared  to  have  been  dead  about 
five  years,  and  it  was  evident  that  they  had  all  met  their  fate  about  the  same 
period.  Probably  they  were  overwhelmed  and  suffocated  by  a  sand-spout 
burstmg  upon  them,  accompamed  by  the  sultry,  stifling  sand-winda  wiuiA 
created  it. 

Inhere  ore  a  few  sunken  rocks  lying  off  the  South  point  of  the  Island  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile,  on  which  the  sea  generally  breaks.  There  is  also  a 
rtef  running  off  the  N,E.  end  of  the  island  about  IJ  mile,  on  which  the  breakerv 
are  fro<|uently  very  heavy.  These  reefe  both  incline  to  the  eastward,  which 
promotes  the  smoothness  of  the  water  in  the  harbour.  Between  the  island  and 
the  continent,  or  rather  between  the  extreme  points  of  the  ree&  and  the  mam 
land,  the  channel  is  3  miles  wide,  with  from  \6  to  10  fathoms  water,  sandy 
bottom,  and  free  from  danger.  Ships  intending  to  anchor  at  this  island  while 
the  South  winds  are  fresh,  should  approach  the  anchorage  from  the  South,  and 
leave  it  by  the  opposite  passage. —  Captain  MorrelL 

A  dangerous  rock,  with  9  ft,  water  over  it,  lies  about  E,N.E.  distant  thre^ 
quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  beacon,  and  foul  ground  is  reported  to  exist  some 
distance  to  the  N.N. E.  of  this  rock.  A  dangerous  rock  of  2  ^Eithoma,  called 
by  its  discoverer,  Captain  Michel,  HeliopolU  Mock^  lies  in  the  North  part  of 
the  anchorage^  2  J  miles  N.E.  by  N.  ^  N.  of  the  S.E.  end  of  Possession  Island* 
Broh  Jiocks^  two  rocky  heads,  with  12  ft  water,  are  upwards  of  a  mile 
within  the  N.E.  point  of  Possession  Island,  and  equi-distant  from  Heliopolii 
Hock,  which  Hes  half  a  mile  nearer  the  island. 

FoitU  Bol^  the  south cim  limit  of  Elizabeth  Bay,  is  rocky,  and  about  a  mila 
ctlT  it  is  an  islet  of  the  same  name.  Eastward  of  Bol  Islet  is  a  small  bay  called 
Prince  of  Wales  Ba*/^  used  by  small  vessels,  and  here  some  copper  ore  ii 
shipped.     Boyd's  IsUmJ,  a  low,  dark,  volcazuc  formation  a  quarter  of 
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in  circuit,  is  about  a  mile  southward  of  Bol  Island,  to  which  it  is  said  to  be 
joined  by  reefs.  Plum  Pudding  Island  is  8}  miles  from  Boyd's  Island,  the 
coast  between  them  being  bestrewed  with  rocks,  which  are  visible  from  the 
offing.  Plum  Pudding  Island  is  in  the  form  of  a  round  cap,  red  at  the  top. 
Boyd's  and  Plum  Pudding  Islands  are  called  Albatross  Rocks  by  Capt.  Owen. 
Care  must  be  exercised  when  in  this  vicinity,  as  this  coast  has  not  been  care- 
fully examined. 

From  Elizabeth  Bay  to  Cape  Voltas,  or  Winding  Cape,  the  coast  trends 
South  and  S.  by  E.  ^  E.,  128  miles.  Angras  Juntas^  or  Namaquas  Bays,  lie 
about  halfway  between.  Between  Elizabeth  Bay  and  Angras  Juntas  the  coast 
is  rocky,  and,  with  that  southward  of  it,  without  the  least  sign  of  water  or 
vegetation.  The  only  animals  seen  were  wolves,  although  the  tracks  of  many 
others  were  found,  particularly  of  the  lion  and  buffalo.  On  all  parts  of  the 
coast,  near  the  anchorages,  were  found  the  bones  of  whales  in  great  abun- 
dance. Several  rocks  and  islets  lie  off  the  shore,  and  ships  may  anchor  in 
15  to  20  fathoms,  sand,  at  5  miles  from  the  coast 

Whale  Bay,  in  lat.  27''  22^'  S.,  is  merely  an  indentation  of  the  coast, 
without  any  shelter.  Landing  is  easy  in  the  South  part  of  the  bay,  and 
cattle  may  be  got  frt>m  a  Hottentot  village,  12  miles  inland,  the  inhabitants 
of  which  frequently  come  down  to  the  coast. — Captain  Livingston, 

Angras  Juntas. — Capt  Morrell  says : — At  Angras  Juntas  there  is  a  small 
bend  in  the  land,  running  in  to  the  eastward  about  a  mile,  the  width  of  its 
mouth  being  about  a  mile.  Here  ships  may  find  tolerable  shelter  with 
southerly  winds.  Captain  Messum,  who  visited  the  spot  at  a  much  later 
period,  says  that  the  cove  has  since  filled  up.  Roast  Beef  Islets^  in  about 
lat.  28^  S.,  are  low  and  rocky,  and  frequented  by  coasters  for  guano. 

Northward  of  the  Orange  River^  which  is  in  lat  28°  38'  S.,  the  coast  is  an 
undulating  sandy  plateau,  upon  which  there  are  no  conspicuous  objects  until, 
at  a  distance  of  about  26  miles  North  of  the  river's  mouth,  the  land  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  shore  somewhat  lowers,  and  when  it  bears  about  East,  a  flat- 
topped  range  is  seen  above  it  inland,  and  a  much  higher  range,  the  summit  of 
which  is  well  defined,  shows  out  at  a  considerable  distance  beyond  to  the 
north-eastward*  This  dip  in  the  land  on  the  coast  has  the  appearance  of  a 
river  bed ;  the  southern  rise,  when  it  bears  southward  of  East,  appears  to  ter- 
minate in  a  step,  with  a  patch  of  sand  below  it,  which  tends  to  make  it  more 
conspicuous  when  seen  in  the  afternoon.  There  are  some  sand-hills  inland  of 
this  dip,  their  flat  tops  apparently  consisting  of  bare  sand,  which  shows  dearly 
in  the  afternoon. 

Northward  of  this  the  coast  resumes  its  monotonous  appearance  for  a  few 
miles,  when  a  break  is  seen  to  the  N.N.E.,  where  the  land,  after  maintaining 
nearly  the  same  height  for  some  distance,  is  lower,  and  slopes  with  three 
slight  steps  to  an  apparent  point  These  steps  on  a  nearer  approach  are  seen 
to  be  sand-hills,  some  of  which  are  flat-topped,  while  others  rise  to  sharp 
peaks,  more  conspicuous  when  seen  from  the  southward  than  from  the 
northward. 

Northward  of  the  Roast  Beef  Islets  the  coast  is  eli%,  and  indented  with 
numerous  bays,  with  several  rocks  off  it,  some  bearing  the  most  fimtastio 
shapes.  In  particular,  there  is  one  granitic  rock,  in  lat  27^  18',  which  seems 
originally  to  have  been  of  some  height  and  extent ;  but  the  sea,  or  some  other 
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cmuae,  has  earned  away  the  whole  of  ita  centre,  excepting  a  surface  of  about 
20  ft  deep,  which  rests  on  the  two  extremities,  leaTing  between  them  a  mt 
archway  or  natural  bridge,  upwards  of  100  fU  in  heig^ht,  and  fipparentlj 
capable  of  allowing  a  ship  to  sail  under  without  lowering  «  mast. 

A  very  heavy  surf  was  seen  on  the  Bar  of  Orange  RiTer  and  along  §hofv. 
Although  a  yaat  apace  of  water  was  seen  OTer  the  foanung  bank,  yet  no 
entrance  for  a  boat  could  be  found. 

OEAKGE,  or  OAEIEP  RTTEE,  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Saat^on 
Africa,  and  forma  the  northern  boundary  of  Cape  Colony ;  it  riaea  oa  Ubit 
eastern  aide  of  the  continent,  and  its  mouth  is  in  lat,  28**  38J-'  S.,  loaif. 
lO'^  27^'  £.  Captain  Sir  James  Edward  Alexander  visited  the  mouth  of  it  in 
his  expedition.  He  says  that  the  land  is  fiat  about  its  mouth,  and  on  the 
North  side  is  good  pasture.  The  breadth  of  the  entrance,  at  the  begimiiof  of 
November,  was  about  170  jurds,  whilst  inside  was  a  lake  about  4  milcf 
ncroes,  and  abounding  in  wild  fowl.  The  air  was  darkened,  and  filled  with 
the  cries  of  wild  geese  and  ducks,  flamingoes,  pelicans,  guUa,  fitc-  Hert  L* 
most  excellent  shooting  ground  for  the  sportsman,  and  *'  harder " 
"  springer  **  fish  abound  for  the  seine. 

'*  I  saw  no  rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orange  ;  there  is  probabl j  a  shod  i 
sand  outside ;  but,  with  care,  it  seems  that  the  mouth  of  the  rive^  could 
entered  by  a  schooner.  Copper  ore,  of  extraordinary  richness,  is  found  near 
the  South  bank,  about  4  days'  journey  from  the  mouth,  and  iron  ore  is  ak) 
abimdant  in  its  neighbourhood.  Honey  is  found  in  very  large  quantities  ahoot 
the  Orange  River,  particularly  in  December  and  January.  The  climate  ti 
very  healthy  for  Europeans.'' 

ITie  fact  that  the  Orange  River  is  (perhaps)  hopelessly  barred,  is  a  very 
serious  drawback  to  the  vast  resources  which  exist  in  the  country  it  drains ; 
were  it  otherwise,  it  would  be  the  most  important  river  of  South  Afrioa. 
Extensive  and  most  rich  copper  mines  have  been  discovered  near  ita  baiuka, 
and  gold  probably  exists  in  the  mountains.  Some  of  these  mines  are  bcin^ 
worked,  and  the  produce  carried  by  a  railway  from  the  mines  to  Port  NoUoth, 
presently  described,  a  diistance  of  90  mites.  Besides  this,  the  newly 
diamond  fields  have  created  quite  a  colony  about  its  upper  waters* 

Its  entrance  has  even  more  than  once,  within  the  memory  of  the 
generation,  been  closed  up  entirely,  whereby  a  sudden  inundation  overflc 
the  countr}^  baa  given  it  the  appearance  of  a  vast  lake.     Ne^r  its  embouebtu^ 
this  river  expands  to  a  breadth  of  about  4  miles,  and  is  dotted   over 
numerous  reedy  isles. 

Of  the  Orange  River  that  portion  alone  is  navigable  which  very  nearlv  i 
joins  the  sea,  and  then  only  for  small  craft,  and  at  certain  periods  of  the  ' 
in  the  dry  season,  shoals  and  sand-banks  are  everywhere  visible  in  its  chonncl' 
Even  higher  up,  the  navigation  is  frequently  impeded  by  rapids  and 
falls,  some  of  which  are  very  grand  and  beautiful. 

Navigatbg*Lieu tenant  Archdeacon,  in  1870,  foimd  the  river  ent 
obstructed  by  an  extensive  sand-bank,  on  a  rocky  base,  said  to  extend  for  6 
miles  from  shore,  and  the  river  for  several  miles  within  was  similarly  blocked 
up.     Landing  ia  impracticable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  coast  of  the  Cape  Colony  from  hence  to  the  southward  was  surrevf^ 
by  Navigating* Lieutenant  W.  E.  Archdeacon,  R.N.,  in  1869 — 70. 
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The  coast  between  Orange  Eirer  and  Voltas  Bay  is  very  low,  sandy,  barren, 
and  desolate.  It  retains  this  appearance  for  some  distance  from  the  shore  ; 
but  after  running  back  6  or  8  miles,  it  begins  to  swell  into  hills ;  and  still  far- 
ther back  it  rises  into  lofty  mountains,  which  stand  on  each  side  of  the  river, 
on  the  banks  of  which  are  a  few  Namaqua  villages.  The  wealth  of  the  inha- 
bitants consists  of  herds  of  cattle  and  flocks  of  sheep. 

Alexander  Bay^  just  to  the  southward  of  the  river  entrance,  is  small  and 
only  occasionally  used  by  coasters. 


VII.— THE  CAPE  COLONY. 


The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  discovered  by  Bartholomew  Diaz,  in  1487, 
who  named  it  Caho  Tormentoso,  or  the  Stormy  Cape,  on  account  of  the 
boisterous  weather  which  he  experienced  near  the  coast,  which  prevented 
him  from  making  the  land.  But  John  II.,  King  of  Portugal,  entertaining  no 
doubt  of  his  having  found  the  long-desired  route  to  India,  gave  it  a  name  of 
better  omen,  viz.,  "  The  Cape  of  Qood  Hope."  Accordingly,  his  successor, 
Emmanuel,  despatched  Vasco  de  Gama,  who,  in  1497,  first  proceeded  round  it 
to  India. 

After  the  discovery  of  the  Cape,  the  Portuguese  fleets  continued  for  several 
years  to  resort  to  various  bays  of  the  present  colony  for  the  purposes  of  re- 
freshment. In  1614,  the  English  attempted  a  settlement  with  a  few  convicts 
at  Robben  Island,  in  Table  Bay,  but  it  was  soon  broken  up.  In  1620,  the 
English,  finding  a  Dutch  fleet  in  Table  Bay,  took  formal  possession  of  the 
place.  In  1648,  Van  Riebeck,  a  surgeon,  touched  here  on  his  homeward 
passage ;  he  induced  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  to  form  a  settlement 
here,  as  a  rendezvous  for  their  vessels.  Accordingly  he  sailed  as  the  founder 
of  a  new  colony,  where  he  arrived  on  April  6th,  1652.  After  a  peaceable 
possession  of  the  colony  by  the  Dutch  for  143  years,  possession  was  taken  of 
it  by  the  English  on  the  16th  of  November,  1795.  It  was  again  taken  on 
January  10th,  1806,  and  was  finally  ceded  to  the  English  in  1815. 

The  Cape  Colony  contains  an  area  of  about  250,000  square  miles,  and, 
according  to  the  census  of  1875,  the  population  consisted  of  236,783  Europeans 
or  whites;  98,561  Hottentots;  Kaffirs  and  others,  385,640;  a  total  of 
720,984.  In  1881  it  was  estimated  to  contain  about  1,250,000  inhabitants, 
including  those  of  the  lately  annexed  provinces  of  Griqualand,  &o.,  and  the 
portions  of  Transkei  and  Tembuland  not  yet  formally  annexed. 

The  trade  of  the  colony  has  been  much  increased  by  the  discovery  of  gold 
and  diamonds  near  the  Vaal  River,  and  the  docks,  railways,  and  lines  of 
telegraph  now  in  use,  and  others  under  construction,  testify  to  the  increasing 
importance  of  the  Cape  Colony.  Its  chief  exports  are  wool,  copper  ore,  hides, 
horns,  ivory,  diamonds,  and  ostrich  feathers.  The  exports  of  wool  have  risen 
with  astonishing  rapidity  from  113,077  lbs.  in  1833  to  48,822,562  lbs.  in  1872 ; 
42,467,962  lbs.  in  1880.  The  total  value  of  imports  in  1880  was  £7,648,863, 
and  of  the  exports,  excluding  specie  and  diamonds,  £4,341,017. 

8.  A.  O.  C  It 
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The  eurrejB  and  obserTations  of  Admiral  Oweu,  Sir  £.  Belcher,  ami  ia  kft 
timcfit  those  of  Mr.  F.  Skeard«  H.N.,  with  Licutenanto  Xlsjinaii^  SiiiipH 
Forsyth,  Archdeacon,  and  Stanton,  supply  us  with  a  tulemblj'  accumte  '. 
graphical  account  of  the  Cape  Colony. 

CAPE  V0LTA6,  in  lat.  28''  42'  30'  S.,  is  6  miles  to  the  ioathv 
Orange  or  Gariep  Hirer.  According  to  Captain  Morrell,  Cape  V<ilta«  is  \ 
blttfi*  |K>int,  projecting  into  the  sea ;  and  there  are  several  rocks  lying  Ai\ 
half  a  mile  westward  of  it,  beyond  which  there  are  no  dangers.  About  I  odj 
northward  of  the  cape  there  is  a  small  bay,  not  more  than  2  miles  in  leM] 
and  \i  mile  in  width ;  within  which  the  anchorage  is  not  8afe»  as  the  erem 
Is  foul,  and  hea^^^  rollers  are  continually  heaving  in  from  the  westward  at  a 
aenaons  of  the  year*  Ships,  howerer^  which  are  in  want  of  fire- wood,  mafl 
off  and  on^  and  obtain  any  quantity  from  the  head  of  the  bay,  where  they  iri 
find  immense  quantities  piled  up  on  the  beach,  which  comes  down  the  Onag 
or  Gariep  River,  This  bay  is  probably  the  same  as  Alexander  Bay,  prerioiul 
mentioned. 

The  knd  around  the  cape,  and  to  the  South  as  £iir  as  the  Koussie  RiTcr, 
high  cm  the  seaboard,  running  back  into  elevated  mountains. 

It  has  been  said  that  tliere  is  no  fresh  water  to  be  had  on  this  coast  Nod 
of  Cape  Voltas,  but  this  is  an  error,  as  any  quantity  can  be  had  in  Voltaa  fii 
in  the  rainy  season,  without  the  trouble  of  searching  for  it  under  grottnd.  ft 
by  digging,  fresh  water  may  be  had  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  at  a  ahflit  M 
lance  from  the  head  of  the  bay,  where  the  landing  is  very  aofe  and  conveoiea 
sheltered  by  tw^o  small  islands  lying  close  to  the  beach,  inaide  of  which  tl 
water  is  perfectly  smooth. 

Cape  Voltas  is  commanded  by  two  high  hills,  called  the  Srmnidos  JAm 
tains t  the  highest  of  which  is  remarkable  for  the  regular  and  rounded  Ibiv 
its  summit. 

From  Cape  Voltas  the  coast  trends  S.  }  W.,  65  miles,  to  the  Ktmswie  Bm 
where  some  HottentotH  may  be  found,  near  the  parallel  of  30** ;  t\^l^  jm 
however,  is  not  shown  on  the  chart  of  the  survey  by  Lieut.  Archdeaoon.  11 
space  between  is  xtry  hiOy,  and  to  the  southward  appears  in  high«  brob 
mountains.     The  coast  \s  lined  with  reefs  and  breakers. 

About  9  miles  southward  of  Cape  \''oltas  is  a  rounded  point,  above  whi< 
rise  two  high  hills,  known  as  the  Twins ^  off  the  southern  of  which  a  daiupenM 
sunken  reef  runs  a  considerable  distance  offshore.  Commander  NoUotb,  IIJkl.J 
/^ro/«>,  examined  the  coast  hereabout  b  185i  ;  a  full  description  will  be  fimi 
in  the  Nautical  Magazine,  vol.  xxiv.,  1855. 

Peacock  RoadsUad  is  an  indentation  in  the  coast  just  northward  of  tl 
Twins,  with  regular  soundings  of  4  to  5  fathoms  near  the  cliffs,  deepemag  \ 
12  and  14  fathoms  at  a  convenient  distance  for  anchorage,  whei« 
ehelter  from  the  constant  ocean  swell,  and  from  the  S.S.W.  wind^  which 
during  so  great  a  part  of  the  year,  Harrison  Cor*,  in  the  soutberti 
Peacock  Roadstead,  is  small  with  no  safe  anchorage.  Jlomewood  Har 
the  foot  of  the  northernmost  of  the  Twms,  has  a  rocky  and  uneTea 
and  could  only  be  used  by  small  craft. 

From  Homewood  Harbour  the  coast  trends  7  miles  8.  by  W.  to  Wrt\ 
Point,  at  U  mile  S.  i  E.  of  which  is  the  outer  edge  of  Soco  Mtn/^  lying 
mile  off  shore.     From  Wreck  Point  the  distance  to  the  North  Point  of 
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Nolloth  IS  25}  miles  S.  i  E.,  and  the  coast  is  lined  with  breakers  all  the  way, 
and  should  have  a  good  berth  to  avoid  sunken  dangers. 

POBT  NOLLOTH,  or  ROBBS  BAY,  is  a  small  but  very  safe  harbour  for 
vessels  of  light  draught,  and  is  becoming  of  considerable  importance  as  a  port 
of  shipment  for  the  copper  ore  obtained  from  the  mines,  which  are  situated 
about  90  miles  from  the  coast.  **  Oreat  credit,''  Mr.  Archdeacon  remarks^ 
**  is  due  to  the  Copper-mining  Company  for  the  energetic  manner  in  which 
they  are  carrying  out  the  works  for  developing  the  mineral  wealth  of  this 
otherwise  unproductive  tract  of  country.''  A  steam  tramway  unites  the  port 
with  the  mines,  and  vessels  may  lie  alongside  the  pier,  in  fine  weather,  to 
receive  their  cargo. 

The  port  is  formed  by  a  slight  indentation  in  the  coast  in  lat.  29^  15'  S., 
long.  \6^  52^  £.,  and  a  rather  remarkable  patch  of  reddish  sand,  on  a  range  of 
low  hills,  about  5  miles  inland,  and  bearing  East  from  the  port,  may  possibly 
be  of  assistance  in  identifying  the  locality.  Port  Nolloth  was  surveyed  in 
1870  by  Navigating-Lieutenant  W.  E.  Archdeacon,  R.N. 

Port  Nolloth  affords  anchorage  for  vessels  of  light  draught,  on  the  South 
side,  well  sheltered  by  a  reef,  partly  dry  at  low  water,  and  by  Eobhe  Islet, 
The  entrance  is  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  vessels  to  enter  or  leave  without 
difficulty  in  moderate  weather ;  and  there  is  a  very  narrow  boat  passage 
through  the  reeft  at  the  South  end,  which  can  only  be  taken  in  very  smooth 
weather. 

The  reef  projects  from  the  southern  point  of  the  bay,  and  runs  to  the 
northward  about  three-<juarters  of  a  mile,  keeping  nearly  parallel  to  the 
shore,  and  a  little  more  than  2}  cables  off  it.  This  reef  almost  meets  another 
which  runs  to  the  southward  from  the  North  point  of  the  bay  ;  the  passage 
between  the  extremes  of  these  two  reefs  is  about  1}  cable  wide,  but  this  is 
nearly  filled  up  by  a  rocky  shoal  called  the  bar,  with  11  to  17  ft.  over  it,  and 
on  which  in  fr^sh  winds  the  sea  breaks  heavily ;  the  breakers  sometimes  ex- 
tend right  across  the  passage. 

llie  town  is  built  along  the  low  land  which  lies  just  above  a  good  sandy 
beach  abreast  of  Robbe  Islet,  and  is  becoming  a  place  of  some  importance. 
There  is  a  hospital  here ;  also  a  patent  slip. 

The  anchorage  is  inside  Robbe  Islet,  where  vessels  drawing  not  more  than 
8  to  9  ft.,  which  can  only  enter  at  high  water,  may  lie  in  safety,  for  although 
the  sea  may  break  heavily  on  the  reefs  and  across  the  entrance,  no  heavy  sea 
comes  far  within  the  reefs.  The  best  anchorage  outside  the  reefe  is  nearly 
a  mile  off  the  bar,  in  about  23  fathoms,  sand,  with  the  North  beacon  bearing 
K.  by  N.,  and  the  two  South  beacons  in  line  S.E.  i  S.,  inside  of  this  the 
bottom  is  rocky.  This  position  is  a  favourable  one  for  boats  proceeding  in  or 
out  of  the  port,  with  the  prevailing  wind. 

There  are  five  or  six  beacons  on  the  shores  of  the  bay,  the  North  beacon 
being  about  a  mile  North  from  the  pier  at  Port  Nolloth.  Eastward  of  the 
bar  lies  another  pair  of  beacons,  E.  and  F.  Beacon  E.,  near  the  shore,  is 
painted  white  with  a  black  stripe  ;  beacon  F.,  on  the  northern  side  of  a  hill, 
was  surmounted  by  an  open  triangle.  A  stone  beacon,  6  ft.  high,  called 
Carl'VOH'Schlick,  stands  about  half  a  cable  seaward  of  beacon  E.  The  North 
ben  con,  painted  white,  consists  of  a  triangular  base  surmounted  by  a  pole 
carrj'ing  a  barrel ;  the  Sooth  beacon  is  nmilar  but  painted  black. 
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The  northernmost  pair  of  beacons,  E.  and  F*,  in  Hue  with  Carl-'' 
E,  J  S,,  load  over  the  har  in  17  ft.  at  low  water,  a  conspictioua  sai 
pearing  in  the  Nunc  line.  A  buoy  lies  a  short  distance  within  the  hmr  in  27  ft. 
denoting  the  fairway,  Just  South  of  the  bar  beacons  in  line.  Having  ctoma 
the  bar,  steer  towards  the  pier  in  a  southerly  direction  for  about  ^^  eabla 
passing  a  cable's  length  to  die  eastward  of  the  *taff  and  ca^e  on  the  /him 
Blinder  Bock,  and  between  two  4-ft.  patches  lying  respecdTelj  N.  by  W.  m 
N,  by  £.,  nearly  a  cable  distant  from  the  end  of  the  pier ;  in  the  pas«sg 
between  these  patches  there  is  only  6^  to  8  ft.  at  low  water  Gpruigs«  Andia 
a  little  to  the  southward  of  the  pier  in  about  10  to  12  ft.  water,  wit 
North  end  of  Robbe  Islet  bearing  W.  by  N.  i  N. 

A  current,  which  increases  with  southerly  winds,  sets  continually 
the  narrow  southern  to  the  northern  passage*     Northerly  winds  cheek  | 
current,  and  with  a  continuation  of  the  same  it  wiU  run  in  a  aoutberly  direc 
tion,  seldom,  however,  exceeding  half  a  knot  per  hour. 

A  Pilot  may  be  obtained  by  making  the  usual  signal,  and  strangers  ahoui 
not  attempt  to  enter  without  one. 

High  water  on  full  and  change,  at  2^  35";  spnngs  rise  6^  ft.,  neaps  3|  leei 

John  Owen  Bay  is  a  small  indentation  just  to  the  southward  of  Foi 
Nolloth,  with  flufBcient  water  for  small  vessels  of  8  or  9  ft.  draught,  but  th 
bottom  is  rocky.  MacDougaU  Harbour^  three-quarters  of  a  naile  farther  on,  i 
a  smfidl  inlet  protected  by  the  reefs,  but  its  shallowness  renders  it  to  be  of  n 
importance.  Its  shore  consists  of  soft  sand,  and  there  is  a  well  of  brsekis! 
water  near  to  the  house  at  the  South  end  of  the  beach. 

Kanflsie,  Sowiie,  or  Buffels  Eiver,  enters  the  sea  in  about  lat.  29"*  4r  S 
and  may  be  recognised  by  two  chains  of  hills  bordering  its  banks,  and  also  b 
a  remarkable  sand  clii*  at  the  summit  of  a  flat  sand-hill«  400  or  500  ft.  liigli 
Penguin  Bocks,  41  miles  North  of  the  river,  are  easily  distinguished,  Th 
river  may  sometimes  be  entered  by  boats,  in  the  rainy  season,  but  only  i 
high  water.  It  is  closed  at  times,  however,  in  the  dry  season,  by  the  shi^io| 
of  the  sand-hills  in  windy  weather*  This  may  well  be  called  Salt  Ri7er«  i 
the  salt  water  runs  up  it  about  15  miles,  10  miles  of  which  is  very  shallow. 

The  coast  continues  in  the  same  direction  l3o  miles  more  to  the  soatlj 
ward,  or  lat.  3P  40' ;  in  which  space  are  some  small  rivers  and  extensiv 
sandy  plains,  Zwarte  Liniit  Biter f  40  miles  S*  by  W.  of  the  K^oussiei  i 
entirely  barred  by  sand, 

HONDEKLIP  BAY,  about  3^  miles  southward  of  the  mouth  of  tl^ 
Zwai'tlintjc,  is  frequented  by  very  small  vessels  coming  for  copper  ore,  and  i 
so  named  from  a  large  block  of  granite,  17  ft.  high,  and  painted  red,  neur  th 
shore  on  the  South  side  of  the  bay,  called  the  Dogsione^  which  is  in  about  Isj 
ao^  19'  10'  S.,  long.  17^  16'  25"  E,  There  being  no  fresh  water  here,  itfa 
to  be  brought  from  Cape  Town,  |H| 

**■  The  limited  capacity  of  the  inner  anchorage,  and  the  nature  of  the  fH 
one,  which  b  quite  an  open  roadstead,  with  indifferent  holding-ground,  an 
the  exposure  of  both  to  the  rollers  and  to  the  heavy  westerly  winds,  whie 
blow  sometimes  on  the  coast,  seem  to  preclude  the  idea  of  Hondeklip  being 
very  safe  or  a  very  important  port  of  shipment ;  but  the  frequency,  e«peeiall 
in  summer,  with  which  advantage  can  be  taken  of  the  facilities  afibrded  b 
the  shortness  of  the  bar  in  ordinary  weather,  by  the  moderate  distance  of  Ih 
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outer  anchorage,  by  the  goodness  of  the  beach,  on  which  boats  may  be  hauled 
up  beyond  the  reach  of  the  heaviest  weather,  and  by  other  circumstances,  ii 
much  in  its  favour." — Commander  Nolloth^  1854. 

The  following  directions  are  by  Capt  J.  B.  McDowell,  1864.  In  approach- 
ing the  land,  it  is  desirable  to  make  a  low  hill  about  18  miles  South  of 
Ilondeklip,  on  which  is  a  cairn  or  pile  of  stones  called  Maclear  Tower.  The 
white  sand-patches  on  the  coast  below  this  hill  present  a  very  marked  feature, 
being  peculiarly  forked. 

At  the  back  of  the  tower,  about  50  or  60  miles  inland,  high  mountains  can 
be  seen  on  a  clear  day.  The  northernmost  of  the  range  is  Kamiesberg, 
5,000  ft.  high,  and  when  Maclear's  Tower  bears  East  the  Kamiesberg  will  be 
about  E.N.E.  It  is  not  advisable  to  approach  the  coast  too  closely  here,  as 
several  rocks  and  reefs  project  far  out  from  the  shore. 

Having  made  this  land,  if  at  evening,  it  will  be  prudent  to  heave  to,  or  keep 
under  easy  sail,  with  the  ship's  head  off  shore,  as  the  current  may  sweep  her 
past  Hondeklip  in  the  night ;  but  if  with  good  daylight  and  breeze,  she  can 
continue  along  the  coast  northward.  The  first  peculiar  appearance  will  be 
Roodewall  Bay,  with  its  high,  precipitous,  red  sandstone  face.  Roodewall 
Bay  is  merely  a  boat  cove,  12  miles  South  of  Hondeklip.  You  will  then 
shortly  sight  the  White  Beacon,  about  a  mile  South  of  Hondeklip,  which  is 
reared  on  a  rocky  point  projecting  seaward. 

The  anchorage  beacons,  red  and  white  pyramidal,  with  a  mast  in  the  centre 
of  each,  will  then  be  before  you.  They  are  erected  to  enable  vessels  to  bring 
up  without  a  pilot,  should  the  weather  prevent  a  boat  crossing  the  bar.  By 
bringing  these  two  anchorage  beacons  in  one  S.E.  ^  S.,  and  anchoring  on  that 
line  {nothing  to  the  South  of  it),  in  not  less  than  20  and  about  22  or  25 
fathoms  water,  and  about  2  miles  off  shore,  you  cannot  err.  In  the  winter  it 
is  advisable  to  bring  up  a  little  to  the  northward  of  this  line.  The  Hondeklip 
will  bear  S.E.,  and  the  White  Beacon  S.S.E. 

A  boat  will  always  be  sent  off  when  a  vessel  approaches,  should  the  bar  be 
safe.  The  signal  staff  is  in  the  bight  of  the  bay  near  to  the  jetty,  and  signals 
made  will  be  duly  replied  to.  The  current  on  the  coast  usually  sets  to  the 
North,  but  after  a  long  continuation  of  northerly  winds  it  sets  to  the  South. 
It  is  high  water,  on  full  and  change,  at  2**  30** ;  tide  rises  5^  feet. 

Eoodewal  Bay. — About  9  miles  southward  of  Hondeklip  Bay  is  Bootle 
Wall  {Red  Wall),  or  Mitchell  Bay,  surrounded  by  cliffs  of  red  sandstone ; 
hence  its  name.  There  is  good  anchorage  for  schooners  and  small  craft  in 
this  bay,  sheltered  by  a  rocky  spit  projecting  from  the  South  point.  The  bar 
is  very  uncertain  even  in  fine  weather,  and  the  landing  is  bad. 

**  About  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  Boodewal,  the  occasional  River  Spoeg 
debouches  into  a  sandy  bay,  which  is  much  sheltered  from  the  S.W.  by  a 
patch  of  rocks  about  half  a  mile  from  it.  If  means  could  be  found  to  work 
boats  in  this  bay,  and  if  its  position  be  at  all  central  with  regard  to  the 
mining  districts,  it  would  be  an  important  anchorage  for  ocean  vessels  in  the 
summer  season,  and  it  seems  worthy  of  a  longer  and  closer  examination  than 
we  were  enabled  to  bestow  on  it.  About  5  miles  to  the  southward  of  Roodewal, 
and  li  mile  inland,  is  a  beacon  on  a  hill,  636  ft.  high ;  it  was  one  of  the 
U'igonometrical  stationSf  used  by  the  Astronomer  Ilo|al  at  the  Cape,  for 
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measuring  an  arc  of  the  mendiaii,  and«  in  clear  weather,  iti8lc€s  i 
spicuaus  »ea  mark/' — C\>mmander  NollotA,  R.N. 

At  8|  miles  southward  of  8poeg  River  is  the  small  Biiier  Rtrtr^  and  l^ 
milea  iarther  on  is  Groene  River,  entirely  barred.  Hence  the  caa#t  trends  for 
60  miles  to  the  southward  to  the  entrance  of  OUfant  or  Ehphani  Ringer, 
no  place  of  interest  to  the  sailor  between.  This  riTer  b  barred,  and  will  i 
admit  small  boats  in  very  smooth  weather.  The  coast  tK?tweeii  J/ili 
Point,  in  la t.  29^  49'  8.,  and  Bitter  River»  is  fringed  with  sunken  rockai  i 
of  which  extend  as  far  out  as  1|  mile  from  the  land.  Great  care  mnal  then^ 
fore  be  exercised  when  running  along  the  coast  towards  any  of  the  small  bafi, 
situated  between  these  latitudes. 

*'  Within  the  bar  (of  Elephant  River)  there  is  plenty  of  water  for  a  lar^ 
ship,  for  the  distance  of  2  miles  up  the  river  in  front  of  a  small  village,  where 
several  Dutch  farmers  reside,  and  carrying  bold  water  for  a  long  distance 
inland.  If  there  could  be  a  passage  cut  through  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  tbii 
river,  it  would  be  the  finest  harbour  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa.  Ths 
inhabitants  are  principally  en^ged  in  rearing  cattle,  only  cultivatixiff  aaffioiBBl 
grain  for  their  own  consumption.  Fish  may  be  caught  in  great 
in  the  mouth  of  this  river,  within  the  bar.** — Capt.  MorrrlL 

Hence  to  St.  Helena  Bay  the  coast  is  lined  with  bluff  sand-hiUa, 
exhibits  evidences  of  once  having  been  agitated  by  volcanic  distiurl) 
pimiice  stone,  lava,  &c.,  being  frequently  met  with.  Danism  Say,  the  I 
point  of  which  is  about  15  miles  S,  by  W.  J  W.  from  Olifimt  RtTer,  adonk 
anchorage  in  10  to  6  fathoms,  sand,  but  is  quite  open  to  the  Weat.  The  coast 
in  the  victnitj  of  DonHn  Bay  is  very  level,  and  when  5  miles  from  the  land 
there  are  few  objects  aear  the  shore  by  which  a  vessel's  poeition  may  ba 
determined ;  inland  there  is  a  remarkable  table  land  of  moderate 
which  terminates  in  a  perpendicular  bluff  to  the  northward*  This  ia  j 
behind  the  nearer  land  when  about  4  or  5  miles  from  the  coast,  and 
about  S.E. 

At  9J  miles  farther  on  is  Lambert  Bay^  in  which  there  is  anchorage  &r 
small  vessels.     Many  farmers  reside  in  this  neighbourhood. 

About  134  miles  S,W,  by  S.  }  S.  from  Lambert  Bay  is  Cape  Dese/ada  at  Ik- 
seada^  a  low  sandy  point  at  the  foot  of  some  sandy  hills  rising  to  700  ft. ;  it  is  the 
N.E.  boundary  of  St.  Helena  Bay,  and  at  3  miles  N.W.  by  N.  J  N.  from  it  is 
a  rocky  shoal,  which  breaks  in  rough  weather.  At  a  short  distance  inland, 
within  Cape  Deseada,  the  country  rises  into  abrupt  craggy  eminences  and 
broken  ranges  of  lofty  hills,  which  extend  to  the  S,S.W^  and  terminate  in 
Ptkei  Berg  Mountmnt,  the  highest  peak  of  which,  named  KapiMns  AVdi 
3,410  ft.  high,  is  about  22  miles  E.S.E.  from  the  entrance  of  Berg  IliTer»  i 
is  very  conspicuous  from  seaward,  but  must  not  not  be  mistaken  for  a  high 
range  inland.  When  bearing  S,S*E.  the  Kloof  range  appears  as  two  sf 
peaks  close  to  one  another,  the  eastern  being  the  lower.  To  the  right 
these  appears  a  rounded  hill  not  quite  so  high*  which  slopes  gradually,  then 
rises  again  to  a  moderate  height  fn  a  gradual  slope,  and  terminates  with  the 
appearance  of  a  roumled  blutf,  which,  when  seen  at  a  dLstance«  appears  to 
slope  down  to  the  water,  the  considerable  tract  of  low  land  between  it  and 
the  tea  not  being  visible.  Klein  Ta/el  Berg,  a  conspicuous  hiU,  1,190  ft.  high, 
appeara  from  seaward  to  be  much  closer  to  the  beach  than  it  really  ia. 
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ST.  HELEHA  BAT. — Paiemoiter,  or  St  Martin  Pointy  low  and  sandy, 
with  a  reef  projecting  half  a  mile  to  the  northward,  lies  in  lat.  32*"  42'  12"  S., 
long.  17°  55'  £.  This  point  forms  the  western  side  of  St.  Helena  Bay,  which 
lies  between  it  and  Cape  Deseada;  the  distance  between  being  31  i  miles 
£.  by  N.  j^  N.  In  the  bay  are  regular  soundings  of  12  to  10  &thoms,  de- 
creasing to  6  and  4  fathoms  near  the  shores.  The  ground  is  mostly  of  sand 
and  shells.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  the  whole  of  the  western  shore 
to  the  bottom  of  the  bay  is  bordered  with  a  continued  reef  of  rooks,  half  a  mfle 
in  breadth.  This  reef  terminates  at  Ber^  River,  which  falls  into  t&e  bottom 
of  the  bay,  and  has  a  few  houses  on  each  side,  with  several  springs  near  it, 
the  water  of  which  is  said  not  to  be  wholesome. 

Berff  River  passes  through  some  of  the  richest  districts  of  the  Cape  Colony, 
and  on  its  banks  are  some  of  the  best  wine  districts,  particularly  one  called 
the  Vale  of  Drakenstein,  from  which  much  of  the  wine  brought  to  Cape  Town 
is  derived.  Its  water  is  peculiarly  wholesome,  and  well  adapted  for  shipping. 
The  casks  may  be  floated  up  with  the  flood  about  5  miles,  and  then  filled  and 
floated  back  to  the  ship  with  very  little  trouble.  Supplies  of  beef,  mutton, 
vegetables,  kc,  can  be  procured  from  the  farmers  on  the  river  bank. 

There  are  three  principal  anchorages  in  St.  Helena  Bay,  all  in  the  South  or 
S.W.  part  of  it.  The  first  is  that  off  the  Berg  River,  at  3  miles  from  its 
mouth,  in  5^  fiithoms,  with  its  East  point  bearing  S.E.  by  8.  ^  S.,  and  Point 
St.  Martin,  N.W.  by  N.  ^  N.  The  second  and  best  anchorage  is  1  mile  off 
shore,  abreast  of  the  town,  in  7  fathoms;  Cape  St.  Martin  bearing  about 
N.N.W.  or  N.W.  by  W.  ^  W.  The  town  is  a  small  settlement  and  military 
station  at  the  bottom  of  a  small  bay,  6  miles  from  Cape  St.  Martin,  to  the 
East  of  which  is  a  high  hill,  called  Partridge  Hill.  The  third  anchorage 
is  before  Slump  Nauss  Bay,  a  small  cove  3  miles  from  Cape  St.  Martin,  in  9 
fathoms. 

Brilannia  Reefvn  a  rocky  shoal,  first  found  by  a  ship  of  that  name  striking 
on  it,  and  which  was  compelled  to  run  ashore  in  Stump  Nauss  Bay.  It  is 
about  1^  mile  long  East  and  West  within  the  10-fathoms  limit,  and  half  a 
mile  broad.  The  highest  part,  visible  at  low  water,  is  3  miles  N.W.  }  N. 
from  St.  Martin  Point.  Another  sunken  rock  lies  1^  mile  W.  ^  N.  from 
Point  Paternoster,  and  from  the  same  point  a  re^  of  rocks  and  islets  extend 
IJmUeN.W. 

In  summer,  when  southerly  winds  prevail,  the  anchorage  here  is  safe ;  the 
bay  being  open  only  to  winds  from  between  N.E.  by  N.  and  N.N.W.  It  is 
equally  unsafe  during  the  winter,  when  north-westerly  winds  may  be  expected. 
It  is  high  water  here  at  2"  20" ;  tide  rises  6  ft. 

A  broken  and  rugged  coast  extends  for  22  miles  southward,  curving  to  the 
westward,  between  St  Helena  Bay  and  Saldanha  Bay,  in  which  there  are 
several  small  coves,  and  numerous  dangerous  roeks  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  shore. 

The  first  of  these  coves  is  Si,  Martin's  Bay,  to  the  West  of  the  cape,  but 
^hich  affords  no  shelter.  A  reef  extends  off  it,  and  ships  should  not  come 
into  less  than  34  or  35  fiithoms  to  pass  these  breakers.  Beyond  this  the  coast 
forms  three  projecting  rocky  poinU,  with  as  many  slender  bays  between  them, 
the  last  of  which  is  called  Palernosler  Bay,  at  the  bottem  of  which  is  a  build- 
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ing  called  tlie  Custom*bouse,     A  road  leads  from  it  to 
bay  has  only  indifferent  shelter  for  boats. 

Point  Paternoster,  2\  wile*  S.W.  by  W,  {  W.  from  St-  MartmV  Point,  1 
the  West  point  of  the  last-named  bay,  and  also  the  N-E.  limit  of  another  tej 
whose  southem  point,  5i  miles  to  S.W,  |  W.»  is  called  Castle  Poini^  owin 
its  name  to  the  singularly-formed  hill  which  surmounts  it.  Castie  Z?ajf,  ^ 
this  is  called,  is  5  miles  wide,  has  a  sandy  beach,  but  no  shelter.  A  fi^ 
man's  house  stands  at  the  bottom  of  it*  A  reef  of  rocks  fringes  the  cape,  im 
extends  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  mile  off,  the  outer  one  being  visible  at  loi 
water.  A  rocky  ledge,  called  J*m  Crow  Hocks^  and  on  which  tho  sea  Ixreak 
in  heavy  weather,  lies  N.N.E.  2i  miles  from  the  cape ;  and  a  dangerous  shot 
with  only  9  ft.  water  on  it,  lies  W.S.W.  1 J  mile  from  the  cape. 

At  4}  miles  S.S.W.  from  Cape  Castle  is  Duminy  Pointy  the  coafit  bet«« 
forming  N.  W,  Bat/,  which  affords  no  shelter  from  the  westward.  A  rool 
which  is  awash  at  low  water,  lies  I J  mile  outside  the  line  between  the  tw 
points  forming  the  bay,  and  from  it  Duminy  Point  bears  S.S.E.  2  miles; 
is  also  a  dangerous  reef,  part  of  which  is  awash  at  high  water,  ranna 
W.  i  S.  1 }  mile  from  the  same  point.  Prom  Duminy  Point  to  Pish 
miles  distant,  the  whole  coast  is  fringed  by  rocks  and  foul  ground,  extendii; 
upwards  of  a  mile  off  shore ;  several  of  the  rocks  are  awash  at  high 
and  the  highest  part  of  one,  called  Jacob  Eee/^  situated  S.W.  by  S* 
miles  from  Duminy  Point,  is  12  ft.  high. 

Danger  Bay  lies  between  Fish  and  Long  Points,  a  distance  of  1:^^  mi 
S.  f  W.,  but  this  is  contracted  to  only  two-thirds  of  a  mile  by  the  rocks  wllil 
run  off  8*  by  W,  f  W.  from  Fish  Point  As  this  bay  lies  open  to  the  wei 
ward^  and  there  are  several  sunken  rocks  off  the  entrance,  which  aometimi 
break,  it  must  always  be  dangerous  to  approach  by  a  stranger,  although 
small  vessel  might  in  a  case  of  necessity  obtain  an  anchorage  in  3  to  4  lathon 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  South  part  of  the  bay,  well  sheltered  m 
S.W.  winds. 

Cap  Bock,  which  uncovers  at  low  water,  lies  N.W.  by  W.  f  W.  amm 
eighths  of  a  mile  from  Long  Point,  with  10  to  11  fathoms  between  it  and  ll 
sunken  rocks  off  the  point.  The  mark  to  clear  this  rock  is  Schooner  Ishu 
and  the  peak  of  Jutten  Island  in  line  S.S,E. ;  this  mark  also  clears  the  dange 
off  the  coast  up  to  the  entrance  of  Saldanha  Bay. 

The  greatest  care  must  be  exercised  when  navigating  in  the  vicinity  of  ti 
above-mentioned  dangers,  situated  between  Saldanha  and  St.  Helena  Bays,  i 
many  of  ihem  rise  almost  precipitately  fix)m  the  bottom,  having  aa  much  as  1 
to  25  fathoms  close-to. 

At  night  a  vessel  ought  to  keep  the  deep-sea  lead  going,  and  take  cai 
not  to  go  inside  of  50  fathoms  ;  this  depth  will  keep  3  to  4  miles  outside  of  a 
dangers, 

BALBAHHA  BAY. — The  enb*ance  of  this  fine  harbour,  through  a  ridge  i 
granite  hills,  lies  between  33^  3'  and  33^*  6'  8.  Its  North  point  is  in  lonj 
17''  54'  30"  E.  On  its  North  side,  at  the  entrance,  is  a  little  isle  called  J/oA 
gasient  and  on  its  South  side  another,  called  Jutten.  At  2^  miles  eastward  < 
Malagassen  is  a  similar  isle,  Marcus.  These  isles  are  too  low  to  be  diao^ne 
at  a  distance,  and,  in  steering  for  the  bay,  the  latitude  will  be  the  best  gnidi 
The  entrance  is  broad  and  clear  i  but  Marcus  may,  if  requisite,  be  paiacd  « 
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the  northern  side,  and  may  be  approached  to  half  a  cable's  length.  The  pas* 
sage  on  the  South  side  is,  however,  to  be  preferred.  A  bay  to  the  N.W.  of 
Marcus  is  called  BaviarCs  Bay  ;  and  another,  more  to  the  northward,  Houtjei^ 
or  Hoetjes  Bay;  these  are  divided  by  a  promontory,  which  terminates  in  sui^en 
rocks.     On  this  cape.  Point  Houtjes^  a  signal-staff  was  erected  in  1845. 

In  the  principal  channel,  between  Jutten  and  Malagassen,  the  least  depth  is 
13  fathoms,  bottom  of  sand.  Marcus,  and  the  North  and  South  points  of  the 
main  land,  are  bold-to.  Within  50  fathoms  of  the  island  is  6  and  7  fathoms, 
clear  ground ;  but  within  50  yards  is  also  7  fathoms,  and  foul  ground ;  the 
same  from  the  island  to  the  North  point  of  the  main  land,  forming  Houtjes 
Bay,  off  which,  at  about  a  cable's  length,  is  a  rock,  not  larger  than  a  small 
boat,  dry  at  low  ebbs. 

In  Houtjes  Bay,  on  the  North  side,  there  is  good  anchorage  for  the  largest 
ships ;  and  there  is  deep  water  on  the  West  side  of  it,  close  to  a  natural  pier 
of  granite.  Here  ships  may  lie  in  perfect  safety,  in  all  seasons.  Those  in  want 
of  careening,  or  repair,  iised  to  be  sent  here  from  the  Cape. 

Houtjes  Bay  has  regular  soundings  of  5^  and  4  fathoms,  sand  and  shells, 
with  from  7  to  10  fathoms  to  the  eastward.  The  best  anchorage  is  in  6  fathoms, 
with  the  West  end  of  Marcus  and  the  southernmost  extremity  of  the  bay  in 
one  ;  or  a  little  farther  in,  in  5  fathoms,  where  you  will  be  completely  shel- 
tered. It  is  here  to  be  noticed,  that  S.E.  ^  S.,  3  miles  frt>m  Houtjes  Point,  is 
a  sunken  rock,  called  the  BUnder-kl^,  which  is  not  visible  even  at  a  low  ebb, 
when  there  is  3  ft.  water  over  it,  unless  the  wind  blows  strongly.  The  distance 
of  this  rock  from  the  sandy  beach  of  the  main  is  more  than  a  mile ;  the  depths 
between,  from  7  to  4  fathoms,  sand  and  broken  shells.  The  Blinder-klip  lies 
with  the  Moiise  Back  (a  high  piece  of  land  on  the  northern  shore)  and  Marcus 
Island  in  a  line. 

At  the  entrance  of  the  lagoon,  on  the  South  of  Saldanha  Bay,  are  two  islands, 
Schaapen  {Sheep)  and  Meeuwen  {Aiew) ;  2  miles  within  these,  on  the  western 
shore,  is  the  Government  Residence,  the  channel  to  which  cannot  be  attempted 
by  verbal  directions  only.  In  working  up  to  Schaapen,  keep  your  lead  goingt 
as  the  soundings  to  the  north-eastward  are  regular,  and  will  be  your  best  guide ; 
but,  in  standing  back  to  the  S.W.,  bring  the  N.W.  end  of  Schaapen  Island  in 
one  with  a  saddle  hill  on  the  western  side  of  the  lagoon,  and  then  put  about, 
as  the  water  shoalens  quickly  afterwards. 

Saldanha  Bay  is  an  excellent  place  for  ships  that  require  the  repair  of  any 
damage  caused  by  stress  of  weather  at  sea.  Bullocks  and  sheep  may  be  ob- 
tained from  the  &rmers  at  a  moderate  price ;  and  plenty  of  fish  may  be  caught, 
cither  with  the  net  or  with  hook  and  line.  The  inlet  called  Riel  Bay,  on  the 
S.  W.  side,  is  the  best  place  for  the  net  and  seine,  it  having  only  6  or  7  ft.  water, 
with  sandy  ground.  To  other  places,  being  rocky,  the  hook  and  line  only  are 
adapted.     The  islands  swarm  with  wild  rabbits. 

Saldanha  Bay  is  one  of  the  finest  harbours  in  the  world,  but,  from  the  want 
of  water,  was  little  frequented.  Sir  John  Barrow,  impressed  with  its  import- 
ance for  naval  purposes  to  England,  proposed  a  canal  to  be  cut  from  the  Berg 
River,  which  falls  into  St.  Helena  Bay,  to  the  N.E.  comer  of  Saldanha  Bay, 
and  thus  obtain  a  plentiful  supply  of  excellent  water.  But  the  necessity  of  this 
was  removed  by  the  discovery  of  a  copious  spring  on  Schaapen  Island,  in  1841. 
S.  A.O.  6  L 
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On  timei&g  this  up,  it  appeared  that  the  fountain  had  eridcutly  been  i 
many  yeari  ago,  but  had  been  carefully  concealed ;  and,  in  workiiig  to  1 
iource,  it  was  found  to  be  purposely  sealed  by  masonry  and  oemeDt,  ttai  i 
course  carried  through  n  channel  into  the  sea,  11  ft.  below  low  water  WMt 
evidently  with  the  intention  of  hiding  its  e^stence. 

From  South  Head  the  coaat  continues  hilly  as  far  as  Vondeimf  Ithmi, 
miles  to  the  southward,  and  one-third  of  a  mile  o^  shore.  From  beiwo  t^ 
coast,  low  and  sandy  but  safe  to  approach,  extends  fbr  14  mUes  oesrlyi 
to  I/t^n  Fonietn  Pointy  a  rocky  point  fringed  with  reefii,  with  a  bill,  57^ 
high,  close  to  it. 

Dassen,  or  Coney  Island,  in  lat.  33''  26',  lie«  about  S3  miles  scmtliwwd  \ 
the  entrance  of  Saldanha  Bay,  and  4  miies  W.  by  S.  (^  8.  from  tbe  betdltl 
named  Eyi^rher^^  or  hen  Point.  It  is  a  low,  sandy  island,  the  z^eort  of  I 
tutmcrable  penguins.  The  shore  is  foul  on  its  North*  We8t«  and  Bo«tth  sHd 
with  hreflkers  that  run  out  more  than  a  mile  into  the  sea,  bat  fiiir  on  Uw  EJ 
side  ;  and  on  that  side,  in  1 6  fathoms,  the  bottom  is  of  white  sand,  with  goe 
anchorage,  about  half  a  mile  off.  Ltetevn  Both^  under  water,  lie  about  I 
mile  8AV.  by  8.  i  8,  from  the  South  end  of  the  bland« 

Two  sunken  rocks,  with  respectively  5^  and  6|  fiitlioms  at  low  water,  an 
on  which  the  sea  brenks  heavily  during  and  after  bad  weather^  lie  3  J  mill 
from  the  south-western  shore  of  Dassen  Island.  They  were  discorered  iaj 
by  Lieut  W.  F.  Archdeacon,  R.N, 

The  rocks  are  N,W.  ^  W.  and  S.E.  i  E.  from  each  other,  distant  1^ 
with  deep  water  between.  The  western  rock,  with  5  J  fathoms  on  it,  is  steq 
to  on  the  western  side,  20  fothoms  having  been  found  at  a  distance  of  I  cabl 
From  this  rock  the  southern  point  of  Dassen  Island  (which  is  the  highes 
bears  N.E,  by  E.  i  E.  3|  miles,  and  the  conspicuous  high  sandhill  at  &oc 
Riviere,  S.E.  J  S. 

The  eastern  rock,  with  6^  fathoms  on  the  shoalest  part,  has  depths  exetti 
ing  20  fathoms  at  a  cable's  distance  all  round.  From  it  the  southern  poti 
of  Dassen  Island  bears  N.E.  i  N.  3^  miles,  and  the  sandhill  at  Bock  Rivi^r 
8.E.  i  8. 

At  154  miles  S,  J  E.  of  Ijzen  Fontein  Point  is  Bok  Poini^  the  initrrTenw 
eoast  being  sandy.  Monde  Berf  Brettker^  a  diingerous  sunken  patch  of  i 
fijthoius,  lies  2^^  miles  off  the  shore  7  miles  North  of  Bok  Point-  From  Be 
Point  the  coast  trends  southward  1 1 J  miles  to  MMbosh  PotnL 

ROBBEN  or  PeDguin  Island,  lies  at  the  distance  of  24}  mileft  8outh  &oi 
Dassen  Island,  and  5  miles  N,  by  E.  i  E.  from  the  lighthouse  on  Green  Poin 
the  West  side  of  the  entrance  of  Table  Bay.  It  is  rather  higher  than  I>a6»e 
Island,  and  nearly  2  miles  in  length  North  and  South.  The  western  an 
southern  sides  are  surrounded  with  heavy  breakers,  and  a  sunken  rock, 
the  Whale^  with  about  6  ft,  water  over  it,  lies  at  the  distance  of  a  niLleS. 
from  the  southern  point.  l*he  4-fflthoms  boundaiy  extends  half  a  mile 
eastern  shore.  Ships  may  anchor  off  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  in  fr 
to  12  fathoms*  at  1  or  1^  mile  iVom  shore,  or  within  three-quarters  of  it  mi! 
from  the  inVid,  in  9  or  7  fathoms,  and  sheltered  from  a  S.W.  swell  bv  ih 
island  and  reefe.  The  best  position  for  a  large  vessel  is,  with  Wliale  Boek  (q 
which  the  sea  almost  constantly  breaks)  open  to  the  eastward  of  th«  Souli 
point  of  the  island,  bearing  S.\V.,nTKl  the  North  extreme  of  the  inland  >i,W,  |  N 
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m  8  or  9  fathoms.  Smaller  vessels  may  lie  closer,  with  Whale  Eock  shut  in 
hj  the  S.E.  point  of  the  island,  in  5  or  6  fathoms.  A  ship  may  thus  lie  until 
the  wind  comes  to  S.W.  or  West,  which  generally  happens  in  the  morning 
during  the  fair  season  :  then  weigh,  and,  if  requisite,  reach  the  anchorage  in 
Table  Bay.  A  vessel  may  also  find  good  shelter  from  N.W.  winds  under  this 
island,  when  she  would  be  quite  exposed  in  Table  Bay.  Sailing  vessels  should 
not  use  the  channel  between  Whale  Rock  and  Robben  Island,  on  account  of 
the  uncertainty  of  the  currents. 

The  LIOHTHOTJSE  on  Minto  Hill,  the  highest  and  South  point  of  the 
central  ridge,  shows  9l  fixed  bright  light,  at  an  elevation  of  154  ft.  above  the 
sea,  and,  in  clear  weather,  should  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  20  miles.  The 
illuminating  apparatus  is  dioptric  or  by  lenses  of  the  first  order.  The  tower 
is  painted  white,  and  is  76  ft.  high  from  base  to  vane,  and  in  lat  33^  48'  52"  S., 
long.  IS''  22'  33"  E.  of  Greenwich. 

The  General  Infirmary  for  lepers,  lunatics,  &c.,  is  on  the  south-eastern  part 
of  Robben  Island,  and  there  are  generally  about  300  of  these  unfortunate 
patients  here,  who,  of  course,  are  kept  under  strict  supervision  as  to  visitors. 
There  is  a  landing  cove  near  the  hospital,  but  the  best  is  in  Murray  Bay,  on 
the  N.E.  side. 

Blaauwherg  is  a  dark,  round  hill,  rising  to  an  elevation  of  745  ft.,  at  1^ 
mile  inland  from  the  main  shore  opposite  Kobben  Island.  It  is  5^  miles 
E.  J  N.  from  Minto  Hill,  and  may  be  considered  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
approach  to  Table  Bay.  The  channel  between  Blaauwbcrg  Beach  and  Robben 
Island  is  3 J  miles  in  width,  but  the  narrowest  part,  between  the  .7-fathom8 
lines  (within  which  no  vessel  should  venture),  is  2^  miles,  with  soundings  from 
7  to  10  fathoms. 

To  the  southward  of  Blaauwberg  the  shore,  for  2  miles,  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  white  sandhills,  100  to  280  ft.  high ;  it  then  gradually  curves  to  the 
south-westward  for  6  miles,  to  the  mouth  of  Salt  River.  The  whole  of  this 
space  is  very  deceptive  to  vessels  standing  into  the  bay  at  night,  or  in  hazy 
weather,  from  the  close  resemblance  the  sand  bears  to  the  water.  From  this 
cause  many  vessels,  disregarding  the  lead,  have  been  stranded  or  wrecked  mid- 
way between  Blaauwberg  and  Salt  River. 

The  mouth  ef  Salt  River,  which  is  fordable  in  summer,  but  very  dangerous 
in  winter,  (it  being  an  extensive  quicksand,  in  which  both  men  and  qattle  have 
perished),  is  in  the  S.E.  bight  of  Table  Bay,  and  S.E.  i  S.  2J  miles  from 
Mouill6  Point  lighthouse.  Another  winter  mouth  to  the  river  is  formed 
E.  by  S.  }  S.  34  miles  from  Motiille  Point,  and  is  fronted  by  a  rocky  reef,  with 
3^  to  5  fathoms  over  it,  at  the  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the 
shore.  The  sea  breaks  over  this  spot  after  heavy  N.W.  gales  ;  with  this  ex- 
ception, the  water  shoals  regularly  from  8  fathoms  to  the  sandy  beach  between 
Blaauwberg  and  Salt  River.  There  is  nothing  to  distinguish  this  winter  month, 
but  Salt  River  has  a  large  white  farmhoiise  close  to  its  entrance. 

A  range  of  tolerably  even  hills,  called  the  Tigerherg,  1,350  ft.  high,  and  6 
miles  in  length,  extends  N.N.E.  and  S.S.W.,  5  miles  within  the  eastern  sandy 
shore  of  Table  Bay.  With  the  exception  of  Blaauwberg,  these  are  the  only 
elevations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Table  Bay,  North  of  Table  Mountain. 

The  southern  promontory  of  Africa,  commonly  called  the  Cape  of  Oood 
Hope,  is  a  peniniuU,  about  28  wim  in  length,  oomposed  of  a  vast  mass  of 
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mountainous  and  rook^  land,  between  the  latitudes  of  33^  54'  and  S4* ! 
The  North  end  of  the  promontory  forms  the  West  side  of  TttdU  Bu^^  on  thi 
South  coast  of  which  stands   Cape   Town^  having  near  it,   on   the  Wi 
LitnCt  Mountain^  2,180  ft.  high;  at  2  miles  from  it,  to  the   South,  the 
Mountain^  3,550  H, ;  eastward  of  which  ia  the  DmTi  Berg^  3,270 
other  elevations. 

Hie  Cape  Peninsula  may  be  said  to  be  compoeed  of  two  mountainous  tracts 
separated  from  each  other,  and  from  the  main,  by  an  iathmua  of  low  sand? 
piiioa,  1 1  miles  in  breadth,  diriding  Table  Bay  from  False  Bay. 

The  northern  tract  is  composed  of  the  famed  Table  Mountain,  that  of  Coo- 
itantia,  and  several  other*  of  lete  note,  and  contains  many  ver^'  Taluable  eetatei. 
particularly  those  of  Ccmfidn^Mi  and  Html  Bay;  while  on  the  southern  fangCi 
from  Hout  and  Fish-hook  Bays,  southward,  to  the  Cape  Point,  there  is  not  one 
estate  ^-aluable  for  its  productions,  although  the  land  is  capable  of  great  19*^ 
provemeftt —  Owm. 
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The  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  approaching  either  ^m  the  westwnrd  or  the 
eastward)  has  the  appearance  of  a  large  island,  when  you  are  at  sucli  a  dis- 
tance aa  BOt  to  be  able  to  discem  the  connection  between  its  mountaina.  01 
all  the  land,  the  highest  and  most  remarkable  is  the  Table  Mountain,  which 
appears  qoite  level,  and  faUs  down  perpendicularly  at  both  emds,  till  it  joina 
the  high  hmda  near  it.  It  may  commonly  be  seen,  in  the  offing,  «t  the  distant 
of  SO  mUee ;  and,  in  very  clear  weather,  may  be  discerned  at  45  miles. 

Here  it  may  be  noted,  that  an  eddy  curreBt  commonly  sets  from  the  norths 
ward  into  Table  Bay,  between  Robben  Island  and  the  shore  ;  while,  at  thi 
same  time,  the  regular  exurent  is  setting  around  the  cape  and  to  the  north 
westward*  Vessels  bound  to  Cape  Town,  therefore,  make  the  land  to  thi 
southward  of  the  bay ;  from  want  of  this  precaution  some  have  driven  as  Hielj 
to  the  northward  as  Dassen  Island,  a  distance  of  30  miles,  *  and  Teseels  havi 
been  lost  here. 

In  the  o^g  westward  of  the  Cape  Peninsula,  it  appears  that,  at  4  milc^ 
from  shore,  there  is  no  bottom  at  40  fathoms  ;  and  oW  the  high  land,  N.W«  d 
Hout  Bay.  there  is  no  bottom  at  40  fathoms  at  1 J  mile  from  shore.  From 
Hout  Bay  to  the  Cape  the  water  is  less  deep ;  the  depth  varies  from  24  to  IC 
fathoms,  rocky  bottom,  at  from  1  to  3  miles  off  shore.  The  precaution,  tbere^ 
fore,  of  using  the  lead  when  approaching  the  Cape  should  never  be  onufied,  U 
doubt  exists  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  veasel's  position. 
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The  Table  Mountain  u  compoeed  of  a  sandstone  of  many  colours,  but  chiefly 
of  a  white  granular  quartz,  passing,  in  some  places,  into  quartz  rock.  The 
mountain  rests  on  a  granite  base,  which  is  passed  at  the  waterfall  a  little  above 
the  mill,  and  at  the  elevation  of  500  ft.  above  the  sea.  There  are  vast  blocks 
of  granite  in  Camps  Bay,  on  the  West  side  of  the  mountain ;  and  it  appears 
to  lie  N.W.  and  S.E.,  traversing  the  Kloof  from  the  Lion's  Head,  appearing 
abundantly  in  Table  Bay. 

During  the  summer  season  at  the  Cape,  the  S.E.  is  the  prevalent  wind.  It  is, 
in  fact,  analogous,  in  some  degree,  to  the  trade  wind  and  sea  breezes  of  the 
tropics ;  but  we  must  be  careful  to  confine  it  to  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts 
— it  then  becomes  a  true  sea  breeze,  or  a  rush  of  cool  air  upon  the  heated  plains. 
But  there  is  a  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  the  S.E.  wind  at  Cape 
Town,  viz.,  the  dense  mantle  of  vapour  which  rests  upon  Table  Mountain,  and 
rushes  over  its  precipitous  sides  like  a  cataract  of  foam  and  vapour.  This 
peculiar  appearance  is  called  by  the  inhabitants  the  TabU  Clothe  or  Cap  ;  and 
by  the  French  the  Perrufue. 

This  well-known  meteor  and  its  cause  is  described  by  Sir  Thomas  Maclear, 
thus : — By  observation,  it  appears  that  the  temperature  of  the  air  decreases 
nearly  d^'.dS  for  each  1,000  ft.  of  height,  or  about  300  ft.  for  l^"  of  Fahrenheit*s 
thermometer.  If,  therefore,  the  stratum  of  air,  in  the  ordinary  humid  con- 
dition, should  be  suddenly  lifted  3,600  ft.,  viz.,  to  about  the  height  of  Table 
Mountain,  its  temperature  would  be  lowered  by  12^,  and  a  portion  of  the 
humidity  would  be  condensed  in  the  form  of  cloud  or  fog,  irrespective  of  each 
cubic  foot  becoming  lighter  by  about  61  grains. 

The  strong  and  occasionally  violent  southerly  winds,  which  prevail  during 
these  months,  effect  the  displacement.  Table  Mountain,  like  a  huge  wall,  re- 
ceives some  4  miles  in  breadth  of  the  current,  which  bounds  up  with  diminish- 
ing temperature,  and  deposits  the  celebrated  **  table  cloth  or  cap  "  on  the  top. 
llie  upper  sur&ce  of  this  majestic  white  cap  is  smoothed  off  like  a  well-dressed 
peruke;  its  North  border  hangs  over  the  precipice,  drapery  fashion;  but 
during  very  strong  winds  it  pours  down  like  a  cataract  to  about  1,000  ft.  from 
the  top,  where,  entering  a  warmer  temperature,  it  dissolves  and  disappears. 
Not  the  least  interesting  of  the  phenomena  occasionally  attending  it,  is  the 
revolving  mass  of  detachments  which  hovers  over  Cape  Town,  fed  by  a  stream 
of  shreds  from  the  cap  on  one  side,  which  are  dbpersed  or  thrown  off  on  the 
other,  and  float  towards  Table  Bay,  where  they  disappear.  The  '*  black  south- 
easter ''  cap  differs  from  the  preceding  by  the  nimbus  tint  of  a  canopy  of  cloud, 
which  projects  on  the  southern  side  of  the  mountain  over  Bondebosch  and 
Claremont,  and  from  which  light  rain  occasionally  falls.  The  strong  southerly 
winds  are  ushered  in  by  the  tops  of  the  higher  elevations  on  each  side  of  False 
Bay  becoming  covered  in  rapid  succession  from  the  southward;  but  these 
elevations  seldom  remain  covered  throughout  the  gale. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  winter  months — June,  July,  and  August — is 
65°,  the  humidity  81^2,  and  the  temperature  of  the  dew  point  49°,  or  e^*  below 
the  mean  temperature  of  the  air.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  North, 
N.W.,  West,  and  eccasionally  from  the  S.W.,  and  they  are  generally  accom- 
panied by  rain.     Hail-storm  squalls  are  usually  from  the  S.W. 

TABLE  BAY,~^Thib  sheltered  portion  of  this  bay,  the  prevalent  winds  being 
from  seaward,  is  in  the  S.W.  aagle  to  the  southwvd  of  MouilM  Point.    la 
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ordintuy  weather  it  is  a  safe  and  conyenient  anchorage,  btrt  in   S.B.  or  ! 
gales  it  become*  dangerous  in  the  open  roadstead. 

The  Breakwater  and  Docks  are  among  the  most  important  tnnritiiiie  ' 
South  of  the  Equator,  and  will  tend  greatly,  if  not  entireljr,  to  remore  the  m 
reputation  that  Table  Bay  has  had  for  its  turbulent  sea  in  8*E.  err  N.W.  gnles 
By  a  somewhat  singular  series  of  coincidences^  the  rimis  of  H,R.H.  Pnaci 
Alfred  have  been  identified  with  this  grand  imdertaking.  On  Septembn 
l7th,  1860,  he  *'  tipped  "  the  first  load  of  rubble  stone  for  the  breakwater 
The  excavation  of  the  docks  afforded  the  chief  material,  and  this  waa  quarriec 
by  the  labour  of  600  convicts.  On  August  25,  Prince  Alfred  laid  the  fiml 
stone  of  the  graving  dock  ;  and  on  July  I'ith,  1870,  he  formally  opened  tlmi^ 
although  they  had  been  partially  in  use  since  May  1 7th  preTiouslj. 

The  breakwater  extends  about  1,850  ft.  from  the  shore,  about  half  a  aB^ 
southward  of  Momll6  Point,  in  an  E.  by  N.  ^  N.  direction,  or  into  32  It.  at  M 
water.  It  is  proposed  to  carry  it  1 ,000  ft.  further  into  much  deeper  water*  in 
an  E,  by  S,  ^  S.  direction  which  would  protect  the  inner  part  of  the  bay  froffl 
the  dangerous  N.N-E*  gales. 

The  Docks. — At  the  inner  end  of  the  breakwater,  on  the  South  side,  is  thi^ 
outer  basin,  850  ft  long,  263  to  380  ft.  broad,  with  an  entrance  200  ft.  wida 
The  depth  at  low-water  springs  close  up  to  the  East  jetty  is  18  ft.,  gradnani 
decreasiug  to  7  or  8  ft.  at  a  distance  of  50  ft.  off  the  western  aide  of  the  doekj 
at  the  entrance  there  is  a  depth  of  nearly  21  feet 

The  inner  basin,  or  Alfred  Dock,  is  to  the  southward  of  the  outer,  and  ta 
enter  it  a  vessel  has  to  cross  the  South  end  of  the  latter «  and  then  pa«s  betwea 
two  jetties  for  a  distance  of  about  100  yards ;  this  passage  ia  from  100  to  1 2C 
feet  wide.  The  inner  basin  is  1,000  ft.  long,  400  to  450  ft.  broad  for  two- 
tbirds  of  its  length  from  the  North  quay,  the  remaining  portion  is  only  350 Ih 
wide.  There  is  an  aniform  depth  of  nearly  21  ft  at  low-wateT  springs  io  li^ 
piiaiage  from  the  entrance  to  the  outer  basin  to  the  entrance  of  the  inner,  tmi 
inside  the  basin  ^  ft.  over  the  whole  of  the  northern  part,  decreaaing  1^ 
19  and  20  in  the  southern  portion.  Thexe  are  two  jetties  or  piers  to  proleei 
the  entrance  to  the  basins  ;  the  South  jetty  is  240  ft.  in  length,  and  20  ft^  i 
breadth.  There  is  landing  at  the  jetty,  which  is  close  to  the  citadel,  and  I 
causeway  adjoining  the  custom-house.  At  the  South  end  of  the  Alfred  Bod 
a  patent  sUp  is  in  operation,  capable  of  taking  up  ships  of  1,500  tons  ;  aad  I 
dry  dock  of  375  ft.  by  65  ft.,  with  a  depth  on  the  sill  of  18  ft.,  is  in  courw  oi 
construction.  A  railway  passes  along  the  quays,  and  to  Cape  Town,  a  distaaei 
of  about  a  mile, 

There  are  no  light  or  other  dues  on  shipping  visiting  here,  except  the  chaig« 
on  ships  in  the  Alfred  Docks,  which  is  6f/.  per  ton  register  for  the  fir^  months 
and  Id,  per  like  ton  per  week  afterwards. 

These  works  were  designed  in  England  by  Mr,  Coode,  C.E.,  and  camad 
out  by  the  resident  engineer,  Mr.  A.  T.  Andrews^  C.E.,  and  have  eost  nbou^ 
£345,000. 

Before  the  oonatruetion  of  the  breakwater  it  was  extremely  dangerous  tQ 
remain  in  Table  Bay  after  the  10th  or  15th  of  May,  for  the  N.W.  winds  maj 
then  be  expected  to  set  in,  and  they  blow  so  violently  that  no  ahip  eaa  pos- 
sibly ride  them  out.  The  Dutoh  never  suffered  their  ships  to  be  thec«  aftei 
that  time.    N.W.  gales  are  experienced  in  every  season,  but  they  seldoia  hloi 
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home  in  the  bay  from  November  to  May ;  but  seyeral  ships  have  been  driven 
on  shore  by  them,  eyen  in  the  month  of  April. 

Table  Bay  is  an  excellent  place  for  all  kinds  of  refreshments ;  wood  is  scarce 
and  dear,  but  there  is  plenty  of  good  water.  Coal  is  to  be  obtained  at  the  new 
timber  jetty,  or  is  brought  alongside  in  lighters,  holding  about  20  tons,  at  a 
cost  varying  from  45^.  to  60s,  per  ton.  Sheep  may  be  obtained  at  very  moderate 
prices,  with  other  provisions,  vegetables,  and  fruits.  If  bread  is  wanted  in 
large  quantities,  it  will  be  baked  in  a  short  time.  The  water  is  brought  down 
in  pipes  to  the  head  of  the  jetty  near  the  castle,  where  boats  fill  it  with  hoses 
leading  from  the  pipes  to  their  casks ;  but  there  are  several  vessels,  with  tanks, 
force-pumps,  hose,  kc,  fitted  up  for  conveying  water  to  the  shipping  in  Table 
Bay.  The  water  is  excellent ;  and  in  the  flourishing  days  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  the  men-of-war  of  that  nation,  which  frequently  put  in  here, 
were  compelled  to  bring  home  a  few  pipes  of  it  for  the  use  of  the  Royal 
family.  The  air  is  generally  cool  in  the  night,  although  the  sandy  soil  is 
greatly  heated  by  the  sun  during  the  day ;  and  this  causes  land  winds  from 
Table  Bay  to  come  off  in  hot  gusts  in  the  evenings,  when  their  course  is  over 
such  ground. 

The  water  of  Table  Bay  exhibits  a  very  different  appearance,  according  to 
the  quarter  from  which  the  wind  blows.  With  a  N.W.  wind  the  water  is 
dirty  red,  and  turbid,  as  if  mingled  with  a  small  quantity  of  blood.  After  a 
S.E.  wind,  on  the  contrary,  the  water  is  so  beautifully  pellucid,  that  the 
anchor,  by  which  a  vessel  is  riding  in  10  fathoms,  may  be  distinctly  seen  from 
on  board. 

Table  Bay  is  much  exposed  to  the  wind  and  sea  from  the  North  and  N.W. 
during  the  winter  season,  when  the  wind  prevails  from  those  quarters,  and 
sends  a  heavy  swell  into  the  bay. 

CAPE  TOWH  lies  in  the  bight  of  Table  Bay.  It  is  the  capital  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  and  was  first  founded  by  the  Dutch,  in  1650,  in  whose  hands  it  re- 
mained till  1795,  when  the  British  took  possession  of  the  town.  By  the  treaty 
of  Amiens  it  was  restored  to  the  Dutch  ;  but,  being  again  taken  by  the  British 
in  1B06,  was  finally  ceded  to  us  in  1815.  In  1875  the  population  amounted 
to  33,239  persons.  In  1875,  797  vessels,  of  429,139  tons  total  burthen, 
entered  here.  The  new  Docks,  previously  described,  increase  its  commercial 
importance,  and  do  away,  in  a  great  measure,  with  the  danger  formerly  ex- 
perienced during  the  prevalence  of  N.W.  winds.  Cape  Town  affords  many 
advantages  to  shipping.  It  is  in  electric  telegraph  communication  with  the 
Cape  lighthouse,  so  that  passing  ships  can  be  reported  here.  There  are  rc- 
])uiring  ship-yards,  adapted  for  all  ordinary  requirements,  and  a  slip  for  hauling 
up  vessels  of  1 3  ft.  draught.  Water  is  easily  obtained,  and  excellent,  and 
coal  is  abxmdant,  as  before  stated.  The  chief  towns  in  the  interior  are  in  tele- 
graphic communication  with  Cape  Town,  which  is  also  in  direct  cable  com- 
viunication  with  England,  rid  Aden.  A  railway  connects  Cape  Town  with 
Wynberg,  10  miles  to  the  S.E.,  ond  another  railway  extends  in  an  easterly 
direction  into  the  heart  of  the  colony.  There  is  a  railway  to  the  new  Docks, 
before  mentioned. 

The  Royal  Observatory  is  a  large  and  handsome  structure,  situated  about 
2  J  miles  East  of  Cape  Town,  on  a  flat  sandy  heath.  The  central  part  of  the 
building  is  allotted  to  the  instnmients,  and  the  two  wings  form  the  residences 
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of  the  lale  Mr.  Fallow*.  At  an  expaste  of  £M,0OCL     It  ia 
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ar  M'  $'  S.«  loi^  ir  Sa'  45*  £^  or  1^  13^  55*  E.  of  Gree&vicli. 
thi*  ii  tlie  time-bill  appaftttm,  liereaAer  deaetibed. 

UeHTB.— 43fM&  PMEt  I%kt— A  liglitkoiMe  «taiida  upoi  Giwa  Pboj 
tka  wettan  extreme  of  Table  Bay.  It  is  a  rectuisslar  baHding,  52  ft  Ugl 
400  jrarda  willuii  tlie  rocks  at  low  water,  and  exHbtte  a  hrigki  li^t«  ahowiai 
a  Jlask  eittwf  Un  motmds^  n%  &a  dcTatioii  of  6^  It  abote  the  aea«  naiUe,  i 
efaar  wcatli€r,at  a diitaaee  of  1^  ailee.  The  inniatitatifig  ^iparattM  m  dtturtri 
or  b^  Icthw,  of  tbe  third  order. 

Konille  Point  Light— Frosn  Gfecu  FoiDi  ^e  kod  tzetkds  E.  by  S.  |  S.  t 
HoitiUi^  PoiDt,  the  N.W.  horn  of  Table  Bay,  upon  whieb  is  erected  a  %fa< 
hoQMi,  100  yard^  within  law- water  mark,  and  1,195  yards  from  Qrvea  Poifl 
lighiboQSe.  K  ^xed  red  \Xghi  is  exhibited  £rom  it  at  an  eleTmtion  of  44  A 
▼lfible«  in  clear  weather,  from  a  distance  of  1 0  miles*  The  ittuomiatnig  appi 
ratni  is  dioptric,  or  by  lenses^  of  the  fourth  order.  The  tower  is  round,  30  0 
high,  and  painted  in  alternate  red  and  white  bands. 

Breakwater  JAghX,-- A  fixed  green  lens  light,  of  the  surtb  order^  is  places 
on  a  traTelling  platform  at  the  outer  extremity  of  the  breakwater,  at  an  eleti 
tion  of  25  A.,  and  is  risible  when  bearing  from  S.  bj  W*,  rotutd  by  West  V 
North*  It  will  not  be  seen  from  ressels  until  eastward  of  Mouill^  Point  lig^ 
and  if  moved  further  in-shore  in  rough  weather. 

A  small  ^#{/  green  light  is  shown  (onlj  during  northerly  gales)  at  the  com 
mencement  of  the  old  South  jetty  at  Cape  Town. 

Time  Balls. — A  time  ball  is  erected  at  the  flogstaflT,  before  the  South  Iroo! 
of  the  Observatory,  for  the  purpose  of  daily  (Sundays  and  Good  Friday  ex 
eepted)  communicating  to  the  ships  in  the  harbour  the  instant  of  noon  d^ 
mean  time,  which  corresponds  to  tO^  46"  5'  Greenwich  mean  time. 

As  the  rate  of  a  chronometer  obtained  on  shore  rarely  agrees  witb  the  tml 
rate  at  sea  (the  motion  of  the  ship  and  other  causes  producing  the  alterationl, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  the  sea  rate  after  the  chronometer  ha^  bt'tfti 
placed  on  board  in  the  berth  it  is  to  occupy  during  the  voyage,  and  from 
which,  on  no  account,  should  it  be  removed  throughout  that  period. 

The  present  contrivance  furnishes  a  convenient  method  for  obtaining  thil 
bnportunt  object,  without  any  calculation  or  difficulty.  All  that  the  obsMH 
has  to  do  is  to  note  the  instant  of  the  fall  of  the  ball  from  the  top  o^| 
staff,  by  chronometer  ;  then  10**  46"  5'  subtracted  from  the  time  by  chrof!«»- 
meter  gives  the  error  of  chronometer,  or  Greenwich  mean  time,  which, 
compared  with  the  error  obtained  at  departure,  will  give  the  rate  during  the 
intt?rvaL 

An  additional  time  hall  has  been  established  at  the  Lion's  Hump  i 
station,  and  anotlier  at  the  N.W.  comer  of  the  Alfred  Dock,  as  that  atta^j 
to  the  Observatory  is  not  visible  from  the  whole  of  the  Table  Bay  anchc 
owing  to  Uie  intervention  of  buildings*  As  in  the  other  case,  the  observer 
should  note  the  time  by  his  chronometer  when  the  ball  begins  to  fall ;  and,  by 
subtracting  one  second  from  that  time,  he  will  have  the  moment  of  noon 
mean  time  at  the  Cape  Observatory*  A  gim  is  also  fired  by  electricity  a1 
l"  p*m..  Cape  mean  time,  at  the  Imhoff  battery. 

When  the  vessel  continues  a  week  or  ten  days  in  the  harbour,  it  will  b< 
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ftiitisfactory  to  know  the  exiBting  rate.  If  the  rate  should  be  trifling,  perhaps 
less  than  the  probable  errors  of  observation,  it  will  be  right  to  diminish  the 
latter,  by  dividing  the  observations  into  two  or  more  groups,  and  to  take  the 
mean  of  each  group  for  one  observation;  the  dififerences  of  these  means, 
divided  by  the  intervals  of  days,  will  give  a  determination  near  to  the  truth. 

Local  Magnetic  Attraction  being  supposed  to  exist  in  Table  Bay,  the  Colo* 
nial  Government  appointed  commissioners  to  examine  into  the  subject,  and 
they  found,  in  August,  1873,  that  there  was  no  local  attraction,  A  good  mark 
for  ascertaining  the  deviation  of  a  ship's  compasses  is  Paulusberg,  a  sharp 
peak,  which  bears  S.  36^  E.  (1882)  from  the  centre  of  the  breakwater,  distant 
29  miles. 

DIRECnOHS.— Vessels  bound  for  Table  Bay  from  the  southward  (by  night) 
should  not  shut  in  Cape  Point  light  with  the  land  at  Slangkop  Point,  until 
Robben  Island  light — which  will  be  seen  before  the  fltuhing  light  on  Green 
Point — bears  N.E.  ^  E.,  when  they  may  steer  for  it ;  and  when  Green  Point 
light  bears  East,  an  E.N.E  course  may  be  followed  until  the  red  light  on 
Mouill6  Point  comes  open  northward  of  Green  Point  light,  bearing  S.E.  by  S. 
This  route  will  clear  Vulcan  Rock  and  the  reefs  in  its  vicinity.  The  course 
may  now  be  altered  to  S.E.  by  £.  i  E.,  which  will  carry  a  vessel  one  mile 
northward  of  Mouill6  Point  light,  and  within  this  distance  no  stranger  should 
round  the  point  at  night.  When  Mouill6  red  light  bears  S.8.W.,  a  course 
about  S.  by  E.  may  be  steered  for  the  anchorage,  bearing  in  mind  not  to 
approach  the  green  light  on  the  end  of  the  breakwater  too  dose.  When  the 
Jlaehing  light  on  Green  Point  is  shut  in  with  the  hillocks  near  Mo«iill6  Point, 
or  Mouill6  Point  red  light  bears  N.W.,  distant  about  1  mile,  a  vessel  may 
anchor  in  from  6  to  8  &thoms  water.  Small  vessels  may  anchor  in  4  or  5 
fathoms,  with  Mouill6  Point  light  bearing  about  N.W.  by  N. 

Vessels  bound  to  Table  Bay  from  the  northward  should  give  Robben.  Island 
a  good  berth,  and  not  be  misled  by  its  light,  for  the  island  is  low,  and  the 
dangerous  Whale  Rock  lies  S.  by  W.  \  W.,  only  14  cables  from  the  light- 
house, and  1  mile  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  island.  Having  sighted  Robben 
Island  light,  a  vessel  should  haul  to  the  8.  W.,  if  the  light  bear  anything  to  the 
westward  of  South,  until  Green  Point ^^Arn^  light  be«rs  S.  by  E.  or  S.S.E^ 
then  steer  for  it  until  Robben  Island  light  bears  N.E.,  when  steer  S.E. ;  and 
when  Mouill6  red  light  bears  S.S.W.,  steer  about  S.  by  E.  for  the  anchorage. 

Entering  Table  Bay  from  the  northward,  and  inside  Robben  Island,  keep 
Mouill6  Point  light  about  S.W.  by  S.  i  S.  until  past  Robben  Island,  with  the 
lead  going.  In  passing  this  island,  soundings  in  7  or  8  fathoms  may  be  struck. 
When  the  water  deepens  to  11  or  12  fathoms,  or  Bobben  Island  light  bears 
N.N.W.,  steer  about  S.  by  W.  \  W.  for  the  anchorage.  In  beating  between 
Robben  Island  and  the  main,  the  soundings  shoal  regularly  towards  the  isknd; 
but  when  approaching  the  main,  it  is  necessary  to  tack  at  the  first  cast  of  the 
lead  in  8  fathoms.  It  is,  however,  not  prudent  for  a  sailing  vessel  to  enter 
the  bay  by  this  channel,  on  account  of  the  northerly  current 

With  Robben  Island  light  and  Green  Point  or  Mouill6  Point  lights  a  ve«el 
may  readily  determine  her  position  by  cross  bearings ;  but  in  wo^ng  for  the 
anchorage  the  safest  and  easiest  plan  to  adopt  is,  whilst  Green  and  MoniDA 
lights  are  open  of  each  other,  to  taok  when  Robben  Island  light  bean  N 
S.  A.  0. 
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W*  f  W.,  and  whea  they  approach  each  other,  or  become  iu  line,  ta  bJp 
when  Robben  Island  light  bears  N.  by  W.  Thia  will  prevent  accideat  froa 
the  low  Bloauwberg  Beach^  on  the  eajstem  shore  of  the  bay,  from  it»  decepcrtv 
iippearuQce  at  night  Little,  if  anything,  can  he  lost  in  thus  beating  in,  by  gifiif 
up  the  smooth  water  near  the  shore,  as  a  constant  northerly  current  sen  «it 
between  Bohben  Island  and  the  main  land ;  added  to  which,  the  wind  bbm 
with  greater  riolence  from  the  S.E.,  on  the  East  side  of  the  bay,  than  it  doa 
more  to  the  westward,  though  not  in  such  sudden  and  violent  g^usta. 

lliere  can  be  no  excuse  for  neglect  of  the  lead  in  entering  Table  Bay,  thf 
arerage  depth  of  water  between  Green  Point  and  the  Whale  Hock  being  12 
and  14  fathoms ;  and  the  mid-channel  depth,  which  b  the  greatest,  20  fathomi 
only,  from  which,  towards  the  beach,  the  soundings  gradually  decrease.  The 
bottom  is  foul  and  rocky  to  the  N.W.  of  a  line  joining  the  Lion^a  Head  and 
Bump,  but  East  of  this  it  is  clear,  and  a  yessel  may,  if  necessary,  anchor  iQ 
any  part  in  from  8  to  10  fathoms,  sandy  bottom. 

In  dark  or  hazy  weather,  ships  should  never  fail  to  use  the  lead  in  standiaf 
into  Table  Bay.  For  want  of  this  precaution  many  have  sailed  upon  Qreea 
and  Mouill6  Points  without  seeing  land,  whilst  their  masts  were  st^en  over  a 
fog  from  the  elevated  ground  at  the  foot  of  the  Lion's  Rump.  The  fogs  thit 
obscure  the  lights  are  frequently  confined  to  the  low  ground  in  the  victnitv  u£ 
Green  and  Mouill4  Points,  extending  upwards  only  100  to  160  ft.  TJaderi 
these  circumstances  it  ia  advisable  to  send  a  mast-head  man  aloft,  who  will 
probably  see  land  when  it  is  iniiaible  from  the  deck. 

Strangers  are  recommended  not  to  beat  into  Table  Bay  at  night,  especially 
in  squally  or  thick  weather.  Under  any  circumstances,  at  night,  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  judging  the  distance  of  lights  situated  under  high  Uad. 
Therefore,  the  prudent  course  for  a  stranger  is  to  keep  off  and  on  outside  till 
daylight,  sufficiently  to  the  westward  of  Green  Point,  to  prevent  being  be- 
cahiied  near  the  land,  and  set  in  upon  the  coast  by  the  heave  of  the  sea. 

Anchorage. — ^Should  a  stranger  arrive  without  being  boarded,  he  may 
anchor  with  MouU16  lighthouse  bearing  N.W.  ^  N.,  and  Devil*8  Peak  S.S.W., 
in  6  fathoms,  and  wait  for  a  proper  berth  being  pointed  out  by  the  authorities 
of  the  port.  From  this  position  the  signal-staff  on  the  Lion's  Bump  will  bear 
W.  i  N. 

A  good  anchorage  for  large  vessels  can  be  had  inside  the  breakwater,  in  & 
futhoms,  with  the  breakwater  lighthouse  in  line  withHouille  point  Ughthouae, 
N.W.,  and  with  the  S.E.  angle  of  Amsterdam  battery,  S.W.  by  W.  J  \\r 
Two  sets  of  moorings  are  laid  down  inside  the  breakwater,  about  460  A-  off 
the  entrance  to  the  outer  basin ;  the  northern  set  is  for  large  vesselfls  And  the 
southern  for  small. 

An  outer  anchorage  recommended  for  large  ships  is  in  10  fathoms,  with 
idouUle  lighthouse  W.  |  N.,  S.E.  angle  of  Amsterdam  battery  S.W.  }  S.,  and 
the  Observatory  S.  by  E.  i  E.  Vessels,  in  the  summer  season,  should  moor 
rather  taut,  with  100  fathoms  on  the  S.E.  anchor,  and  40  fathoms  on  the 
N,W.  J  in  the  winter,  with  100  fathoms  on  the  N.W.  anchor. 

The  best  ground  tackle  is  required  in  the  N.W.,  or  winter  season ;  and 
during  gales  precautions  should  be  taken  to  prevent  surging  ahead  and  slack* 
ing  )o\ir  cables  between  the  gusts.  It  is  for  want  of  this  precaution  that  mtibi 
cases  of  parting  occur. 
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lEAYIHO  TABLE  BAT.— Vessels  leaying  Table  Bay,  and  bound  North, 
should  go  out  between  Robben  Island  and  the  main.  A  current  is  almost  con- 
stantly setting  to  the  northward  through  this  channel,  and  in  the  summer  a 
fresh  south-easter  frequently  blows,  whilst  at  a  few  miles  to  the  westward  of 
the  island  the  wind  is  light  and  baffling,  or  fJEuls  altogether. 

PORT  BEOULATI0H8.— The  following  are  the  port  regulations,  as  pub- 
lished by  authority,  March  1,  1855  :— 

Article  1. — On  the  arriyal  of  merchant  ressels  in  Table  Bay,  a  proper  berth  will 
be  pointed  out  to  the  masters  thereof  by  the  port  captain,  when  he  boards  them ;  and 
no  master  of  a  merchant  ressel  shall  shift  his  berth,  without  permission  from  the 
port  captain,  unless  in  cases  of  extreme  urgency,  when  he  shall  report  his  haTing 
done  so,  as  early  as  possible,  at  the  Port  Office. 

2. — Should  it  be  the  intention  of  the  master  of  a  Tessel  to  discharge  or  to  receiye 
on  board  any  considerable  quantity  of  merchandize,  a  berth  will  be  pointed  out  to 
him,  as  close  to  the  jetty  or  other  landing-place  as  the  safety  of  the  vessel  and  other 
circumstances  will  admit ;  and  the  master  will  then  moor  with  two  boWer  anchors, 
with  an  open  hawse  to  the  N.N.E. ;  taking  especial  care,  in  so  mooring,  not  to. 
overlay-  the  anchor  of  any  other  ship,  or  in  any  way  to  give  the  vessel  near  him  a  foul 
berth.  Vessels  touching  in  Table  Bay  for  water  and  refreshments  only,  may  ride 
at  single  anchor  in  the  outer  anchorage ;  but  in  this  case  it  is  particularly  recom- 
mended to  veer  oat  80  or  90  fathoms,  if  they  ride  by  a  chain  cable,  as  the  liability 
of  starting  or  fouling  the  anchor,  or  breaking  the  chain  will  thereby  be  greatly 
lessened ;  and  if  riding  by  a  rope  or  coir  cable,  to  run  out  a  stream  or  good  kedge  to 
steady  the  ship ;  and  in  both  cases  the  other  bower  anchor  should  be  kept  in  perfect 
readiness  to  let  go.  When  the  vessel  is  properly  moored  with  bower  anchors,  or 
well  secured  with  a  bower  and  stream  anchors,  and  with  good  cables,  buoys,  and 
buoy  ropes,  the  master  will  then  take  the  exact  place  of  the  ship  by  the  bearings  of 
two  land  marks  and  the  depth  of  water ;  and  should  any  accident  occur,  by  which 
the  vessel  may  drift  from  this  situation,  or  lose  her  anchors,  a  good  bearing  and 
depth  of  water  must  be  taken  at  the  time,  and  the  same  must  be  notified  in  writing 
to  the  port  captain.  It  is  particularly  recommended  that  vessels  be  kept  as  snug 
aloft  as  possible,  to  counteract  the  effect  of  periodical  winds,  which  at  times  blow 
with  considerable  violence. 

SlQVALS. 

3.— The  following  general  signals  will  only  be  shown  when,  from  local  experience 
and  good  barometers,  a  severe  gale  may  be  expected.  It  is  strongly  recommended 
that  they  be  promptly  observed  when  made  from  the  Port  Office ;  and  any  neglect 
in  the  observation  of,  or  departure  from,  the  foregoing  instructions,  will  be  reported 
to  the  agents  for  Lloyd's,  and  to  the  owners. 

Oekbkal  Signals. 

White  pierced  blue,  over  union-jack — Clear  hawse,  and  prepare  to  veer  cable. 

Union-jack  over  white  pierced  blue— Veer  to  a  whole  cable,  and  see  the  third 
anchor  clear. 

Blue,  white,  blue,  horisontal,  over  union-jack^Down  top-gullant  yards  and  masts, 
and  point  yards  to  the  wind^and  see  everything  clear  for  working  ship  as  £sr  ■■ 
practicable. 

Union-jack  over  blue,  white,  bluti  horiiontal^Strike  lower  yards  and  top-mastS| 
and  rig  ia  jib-booma. 
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Union-jack  OTer  No.  3,  whttfi  and  red,  vertical — Shorten  in  cable  to  m 
aa  when  first  moored. 

When  it  is  considered  necesfiary  to  make  anT  of  the  above  signats^  it  ii  itroofff 
recommended  that  all  commanders  immediately  repair  on  board  their  re^ectin 
Te«aels,  and  that  the  above  signals  may  be  answered  by  hoisting  the  aoawcriaf  pta- 
dantf  or  the  ensign  at  the  peak  end  or  any  of  the  mast-heads. 

The  aboTo  signals  will  be  repeated  from  the  Lion's  Rump  sagnal'Statioii* 

Vaiaeli  haring  Marryat's  Code  of  Signali  can  make  their  ipriahea  koowm  to  tkcff 
agents  in  blowing  weather  throogh  the  Port  Office ;  and  any  aaaiatanoe  required  will 
be  strictly  attended  to^  as  far  as  practicable ;  and  yeesels  not  hayiiij^  the  code  oa 
make  the  following  with  their  ensigns  :-^ 

1. — Ensign  in  the  fore- topmast  rigging— I  am  in  wint  of  a  cable* 

2. — ^Ensign  in  the  main-topmast  rigging — I  am  in  want  of  an  anchor. 
3 — Ensign  in  the  fore-rigging ^I  have  parted  a  bo^er  cable, 
4. — Ensign  in  the  main < rigging— I  want  an  anchor  and  oable. 
6* — Wheft  where  best  seen — Send  off  a  boat* 


A  ffreen  light  is  shown  only  during  N.  W.  gales  at  the  end  of  the  old  South  jetty. 
Should  vessels  part  from  their  anchors  during  a  northerly  gale,  ajid  cannot  work 
out,  it  is  strongly  recommended  to  run  for  the  light,  and  beach  cloae  to  the  loiith- 
wardof  the  Castle  Ditch,  the  crews  remaining  by  their  veasels,  by  w^hich  meaoi 
little  or  no  danger  of  loss  of  life  is  to  be  apprehended.  It  is  also  recommended  that, 
in  the  case  of  such  vessels  taking  the  ground,  any  after-sail  that  may  haTe  been  mi 
in  running  for  the  beach  should  immediately  be  taken  in,  keeping*  the  fc 
fore- topsail  set,  as  the  case  may  be,  until  the  vessel  is  firmly  grounded. 

The  following  signals  may  be  made  from  the  mott  conTenient  point  to  veeeelj  thai 
are  stranded : — 

In  day 'time  f  a  number  will  be  shown,  white  upon  a  black  ground.     At  n^Al,  tht 

number  will  be  shown  transparent. 
No.  1. — You  are  earnestly  requested  to  remain  on  board  until  asaistance  ia  aenli 

there  is  no  danger  to  life* 
No*  2. — Send  a  line  on  shore  by  cask,  and  look  out  for  line  from  rocket  or  mortar- 
No,  3, — Secure  the  rope ;  bend  a  warp  or  hawser  to  it,  for  us  to  haul  it  on  short 

for  the  boat,  or  for  us  to  send  you  a  stout  rope,  to  be  made  fast  to  some  firm  part  ef 

the  wreck,  that  we  may  haul  off  a  boat  for  bringing  you  on  shore. 
No.  4* — Lifeboat  will  communicate  at  low  water,  or  as  soon  as  practicable. 
No.  5. — Have  gaod  long  lines  ready  for  lifeboati  and  prepare  to  leave  your  remtU 

SO  baggage  will  be  allowed  in  the  lifeboat. 

Answers  to  the  foregoing  Signals. 

By  Day.—K  man  will  stand  on  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  vessel,  and  wa^t 
his  hat  three  times  over  his  head. 
By  Nufht — A  light  will  be  shown  over  the  side  of  the  vessel,  where  beet  aeen. 

TIBES. — By  observations  in  Table  and  Simon's  Bays,  it  haa  been  found 
that  the  mean  interval  between  the  moon^s  meridian  passage  and  high  water 
jg  2^  42"^*  Therefore  the  approximate  time  of  high  water  on  any  gireo  day  ia 
2^  42"  after  the  mgon's  passage  ^  and  it  ma]r  be  foimd  by  adding  thii  time  ta 
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the  hour  of  the  "  Moon  North,"  as  given  in  any  Cape  Ephemeris.  The  rise 
and  fall  is  from  5  to  6  ft.,  which  is  not  exceeded,  except  under  the  influence  of 
a  heavy  gale  or  hurricane.  The  time  of  high  water  and  the  range  of  tide  is 
nearly  the  same  on  all  the  coast  between  Table  Bay  and  Cape  Agulhas. 

CITRSEHT. — A  current,  varying  in  strength  from  half  a  knot  to  2  or  3 
knots,  sets  to  the  northward  past  Table  Bay  and  Robben  Island,  but  during 
the  winter  months,  when  N.W.  winds  prevail,  a  current  sets  into  Table  Bay 
from  the  N.N.W.,  and  impinging  on  the  S.E.  shore  of  the  bay,  about  Salt 
Biver,  divides  into  two  streams,  the  one  setting  northward  along  the  coast, 
and  out  between  Robben  Island  and  the  main  land  at  Blaauwberg,  while  the 
other  takes  a  westerly  course  as  far  as  Cape  Town  Castle,  then  northerly,  sweep- 
ing the  S.W.  shore  of  the  bay,  and  carrying  away  loose  soil  from  the  South 
sides  of  the  jetties  and  projecting  rocky  points.  During  the  summer  season  it 
has  been  observed,  particularly  during  south-easters,  that  a  gentle  stream  sets 
round  Mouille  Point  to  the  S.S.E.  into  the  bay,  and  out  by  the  Blaauwberg 
Beach,  as  in  the  winter.  The  rocks  about  the  beach  from  Green  Point  to  the 
Amsterdam  Battery  are  bare,  and  always  free  from  sand ;  but  in  the  depth  of 
the  bay,  from  the  Caatle  to  the  Salt  River,  vast  quantities  of  sand  and  seaweed 
are  removed  from  the  beach  by  the  drawback  of  the  rollers,  and  carried  away 
by  the  current,  leaving  the  sea-shore  a  platform  of  solid  rock,  which  is  again 
covered  up  to  the  depth  of  2  to  3  ft.  during  the  months  of  summer. 

WIHD8. — During  summer  (October  to  April)  the  prevailing  winds  in  Table 
Bay  are  from  the  S.E.  These  winds,  although  known  by  the  name  of  south- 
easters,  blow  at  about  S.  by  E.,  frequently  with  violence  during  the  summer 
season,  and  more  or  less  in  every  month  of  the  year,  generally  bringing  settled 
weather. 

When  Table  Mountain,  in  the  summer  months,  begins  to  be  covered  with  a 
white  cloud,  it  indicates  a  strong  south-easter.  In  January,  February,  and 
March,  these  winds  blow  at  times  with  great  fury  over  Table  and  Devil  Moun- 
tains, and  through  the  gap  between  them,  driving  the  white  clouds  in  rolling 
fleeces  like  wool  over  the  perpendicular  sides  of  the  mountain.  On  these 
occasions,  vessels  not  well  moored  are  liable  to  drive,  and  bring  both  anchors 
ahead.  There  have  been  instances  of  vessels  driven  from  Table  Bay  by  these 
south-easters  with  all  their  anchors  down,  and  not  regaining  the  anchorage  for 
Ere  or  six  days.  When  Table  Mountain  is  free  from  clouds  the  south-easter 
will  be  moderate,  and  prevails  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay  only,  while  a 
gentle  breeze  blows  in  from  sea  on  the  western  side  of  the  bay. 

The  violent  S.E.  wind  is  to  be  guarded  against  in  entering  Table  Bay,  for  it  is 
not  unusual  for  vesseb,  during  its  continuance,  before  arriving  at  Gh'een  Point, 
to  have  light  breezes ;  and  upon  opening  the  bay  to  the  S.E.,  and  coming 
beyond  the  shelter  of  the  Table  Mountain  and  the  Devil's  Berg,  to  be  obliged 
to  let  fly  all  sail  to  save  their  masts  from  the  fierce  south-easter,  sweeping 
over  the  land  into  the  bay ;  therefore,  it  is  prudent  to  shorten  sail  in  time  to 
avoid  accident,  and  the  appearance  of  the  Table  Cloth  may  perhaps  give  soma 
indication  of  what  may  be  expected. 

The  so-called  **  black  south-easter"  blows  from  about  S.S.W.,  and  is  distin- 
guished from  the  regular  south-easter  by  the  nimbus  or  rain  tint  of  the  cloud 
on  Table  Mountain.     It  is  frequently  accompanied  by  light  rain  ond  cold 
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westber.     Black  souih-easters  are  Tery  dedtnictiTe  to  tlie  rmes,  and  to  ] 
Tcgetation ;  their  appearance  the  next  day  being  as  if  withered  by  frost. 

During  winter  (May  to  September)  north-westerly  winds  preraiL  W< 
8.W.  winds  blow  strong,  attended  offcen  with  fogs  and  clondj  weatber, 
freqiiently  bail^storms  with  the  S,W.  wind;  but  the  N,W.   winds  ere 
violent  in  those  months,  often  blowing  in  severe  storms  at  North  or  NJ 
for  eereral  days,  with  a  cloudy  sky,  and  sometimes  aceompiinied  with 
N.E*  winds  are  less  frequent  than  any  other,  and  never  eo(ntuine  long. 

As  seen  from  the  Observatory,  the  first  indication  of  a  norths-wester  i 
appearance  of  a  mass  of  condensed  vapour  rolling  over  the  Lion's  Hill, ' 
enveloping  the  Signal  Station  ;  also  the  air  feels  danrp,  and  a  swell  sets  into 
Tabic  Bay  ;  the  tops  of  the  ridges  bordering  the  shore  in  the  direction  of  Houl 
Bay  become  covered^  and  next,  but  not  always.  Table  Mountain. 

Strong  wind,  with  squalls  and  showers  more  or  less  heavy,  follow  these  har^ 
hillgefSt  and  the  fogs  which  now  cover  the  elevations  are  of  the  usual  European 
tML  The  phenomena  which  are  characteristic  of  warm  dry  air  being  foivsad 
upwards  by  strong  wind  and  again  descending,  are  here  entirely  wanting, 
duration  of  a  north-wester  fluctuates  between  two  days  and  a  week,  aosnel 
ten  days. 

In  calm  weather  low  fogs  occasionally  occur,  particularly  in  wintir  \ 
autumn,  the  tops  of  the  mountains  and  high  hills  being  visible  above  tSie 
which  is  afterwards  dispersed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

The  late  Astronomer  Eoyal,  Sir  Thomas  Maclear,  remarks  on  a  tabvlar 
summary  of  the  winds  observed  for  14  yeara,  as  follows : — 

The  directioii  of  the  wind  was  obsen*ed  four  times  dally,  from  Janoaiy  lit« 
1842,  until  October  1st,  1851  ;  afterwards  five  times  daily,  till  January,  18M| 
but  the  totals  eanncrt  agree  with  this  system,  since  **  calm**  has  no  direeti^| 

The  direction  is  almost  exclusively  from  seaward,  viz.,  from  S,E.  to  N.XSI 
through  West  The  register  furnishes  no  instance  of  strong  winds  from  the 
eastward,  only  a  very  light  air  (and  that  rarely)  when  the  wind  is  changing. 

The  southerly  winds  are  dry,  strong,  and  occasionally  violent.  Hie  south- 
westerly winds  are  in  squalls,  and  generally  accompanied,  or  followed,  by  rain 
or  hail.  The  north-westerly  winds  are  in  general  strong,  sometimes  violent, 
and  aliQMt  iavariaUy  followed  by  rain.  It  is  this  wind  which  is  dang^tms  to 
the  shipping  in  Table  Bay. 

To  the  Sequent  winds  may  be  attributed,  in  a  great  degree,  the  noted  salu- 
brity of  the  Cape  climate,  particularly  the  absence  of  those  fevers  of  the  bilious 
remitting  type,  which  in  many  other  countries  are  produced  by  marsh  miasma, 
or  continued  calm  and  hot  weather-  The  putrid  exudations  from  the  ground 
are  scoured  off— the  unheal  thin  ess  which  springs  from  inattention  to  domestic 
cleanliness  is  greatly  diminished — and  the  depressing  effect  of  summer  he 
considerably  reduced.  The  inhabitants,  thus  favoured,  should  not  grumbl 
a  little  discomfort  from  shifting  dust,  nor  regret  that  vegetation  U  not  atv 
green, 

TABLE  BAY  to  the  CAPE  POINT.— The  distance  between  the  lij 
house  on  Green  Point  and  the  southern  extremity  of  the  Cape,  taken  aid 
shore,  is  about  82  miles.  The  form  of  the  land  between  is  altogether  variegali 
and  irregular,  and  will  be  best  trndewtood  by  reference  to  the  chart. 

From  th0  westward  the  Cape  Pemnsula  appears  high  and  rugged  from  TaUa 
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Mountain  to  within  4  miles  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  the  mountain 
chain  terminates  at  Paulusberg,  which  stands  over  the  North  extreme  of  Buffels 
Bay,  on  the  West  side  of  the  peninsula.  From  Paulusherg  to  Cape  Point  the 
land  is  elevated  and  even,  with  the  exception  of  two  peaks  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity, which,  at  a  considerable  distance,  make  like  a  saddle  island. 

At  one-third  of  a  mile  South  of  Green  Point  is  Three  Anchor  Bay^  about  one- 
eighth  of  a  mile  wide,  and  affording  shelter  to  boats  against  S.E.  or  S.  W.  winds. 
There  are  two  clusters  of  rooks,  called  the  LxovCm  Paws,  at  half  a  mile  from 
shore,  off  the  Sugarloaf,  or  Lion's  Head,  3  miles  to  the  W.S.  W.  of  the  light- 
house, and  to  the  northward  of  Camps  Bay.  Besides  these  there  are  other 
rocks  along  the  coast,  between  Green  Point  and  Duyker  Point,  which  is  gene- 
rally fold. 

Vessels  should  give  the  shore  a  berth  of  3  or  4  miles  in  proceeding  to  and 
from  Table  Bay,  for  inside  this  distance  the  wind  is  baffling  and  light,  from  the 
close  proximity  of  the  high  land. 

From  the  western  end  of  Table  Mountain  a  high,  serrated  ridge  of  moun- 
tains, called  the  Twelve  ApoMiles^  extends  in  a  S.W.  by  W.  direction  towards 
Hout  Bay.  They  present  a  steep,  precipitous  face  to  seaward,  and  are  ter- 
minated by  a  remarkable  conical  hill,  similar  in  appearance  to  the  Lion's  Head, 
but  not  so  high,  called  the  Little  Lion's  Head,  and  having  at  its  southern  slope 
a  very  conspicuous  white  sand-patch.  To  the  southward  of  this,  about  l^mile 
distant,  rises  a  lofty,  rugged  hill,  called  Suther  Hill^  which  is  divided  by  a 
saddle  ridge  from  Captain  Peak^  a  remarkable  hill,  of  considerably  less  eleva- 
tion, overhanging,  and  to  the  westward  of^  Hout  Bay. 

DUTKEB  POIHT  (or  Chapman's  Head),  which  b  the  westemmoet  point 
of  the  Cape  Peninsula,  has  some  outlying  dry  rocks  off  it,  and  should  be  rounded 
with  caution,  and  be  given  a  berth  of  a  mile.  Here  there  is  no  bottom  at  40 
fathoms  at  1^  mile  from  shore.  Green  Point  light,  bearing  E.  by  N.  i  N., 
clears  this  point  at  about  that  distance.  Half  a  mile  to  the  north-eastward  of 
Duyker  Point  there  is  a  dry  ledge  of  rocks,  which  extends  fully  one-third  of  a 
mile  from  shore. 

Vulcan  Eockf  the  highest  of  a  cluster,  about  150  yards  in  extent,  lies 
W.  by  N.  }  N.,  1^  mile  from  the  North  point  of  entrance  to  Hout  Bay,  and  a 
mile  from  the  shore.  It  is  awash  at  high  water,  with  1 1  to  20  fathoms  around 
it  at  1  cable  distant  Inside  Vulcan  Rock,  and  quite  close  to  the  shore,  is 
Duyker  Island — a  low  rock,  with  a  shoal  off  it,  the  bre^Lers  extending  halfway 
over  to  Vulcan  Rock.  The  passage  is  therefore  dangerous,  but  the  AbereromhU 
Robinson,  East  Indiaman,  passed  inside  the  Vulcan  Rock  in  1831,  with  sound- 
ings from  8  to  13  fathoms ;  but  this  was  a  case  of  necessity,  the  vessel  having 
drifted  close  to  the  rocks  in  a  fog,  and  it  may  serve  as  a  hint  to  any  mariner 
who  may  be  plaoed  in  a  like  extremity. 

HOUT  BAT.— A  snug  little  cove,  called  Hout  Bay  (where  the  Dutch  used 
to  send  ships  to  winter),  lies  to  the  eastward  of  Duyker  Point,  at  10^  miles  to 
the  southward  of  Table  Bay,  in  lat.  34"^  3^'  S.  The  entrance,  which  is  open  to 
the  S.W.,  is  1  mile  broad,  with  soundings  (^  19  to  12  fathoms,  and,  across  it> 
a  line  of  foam  is  frequently  seen,  giving  a  false  appearance  of  danger.  The 
upper  part,  to  the  North,  is  only  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  extent,  and  has  5}, 
5,  4,  and  3  fathoms,  fine  sand ;  and  here  shelter  may  occasionally  be  found. 
The  coast  on  each  side  is  high  and  rugged,  particularly  on  the  East,  which  is 
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an  inacceasible,  steep,  rocky  shore*  The  Nortt  ahore  is  low,  marshj^,  ftaj 
di\H(le<l  by  a  stream  of  fresh  water.  The  best  way  in  is  along  the  eastern  shore : 
and  ha^Hng  passed  through  the  middle  of  the  entrance,  luff  up  under  the  West 
point,  and  there  anchor.  On  this  point,  called  Yark  Point,  are  the  ruins  of  a 
buttery*  within  which  is  the  landing.  Over  York  Point  is  Cap  (am  Peak^^ 
remarkably  sharp,  rugged  hill,  perpendicular  on  its  southern  face,  and  connec 
by  a  ridge  to  the  N.  W.  with  Suther  Peak,  On  the  opposite  side  is  the  \ 
able  peak,  Cuustantia  Berg^  3,200  ft»  high ;  seen  over  high  eli&»  and 
E.  J  S.  {E.N,E.\  it  leads  directly  to  the  hay. 

The  finest  garden  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Town  is  in  A|y 
Tftlley  which  runs  down  to  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  a  stream,  the  Hout  Bif^f 
flows  through  it.  Fresh  water  is  abundant,  but  not  convenient  to  get  oa 
board,  and  the  bay  is  scarcely  ever  visited  by  ships.  Provisions  can  be  ob- 
tained from  Cape  Town,  and  good  fish  is  abundant*  Coal  cannot  yet  be  ob- 
tained here,  though  the  place  appears  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  a  coaling 
station.  Although,  at  times,  it  may  be  difficult  of  entry  for  sailing  vessels, 
owing  to  balHing  winds,  steamers  can  always  enter  with  safety^  as  all  dangers 
are  visible,  and,  when  inside,  there  is  good  anchorage  in  &om  3  to  7  fathoms, 
sheltered  from  all  winds. 

It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  at  2  miles  westward  of  the  inner  bay  is  the  Vnlo^y 
Rock,  before  mentioned,  which  would  be  dangerous  if  it  were  not  visible.     Od^| 
stantia  Berg,  in  one  with  the  soulhernraost  point  of  the  peninsula  of  Hout  BaTi 
leads  close  to  the  southward  of  the  rock ;  keeping  Constantia  Berg  on  the  beai> 
ing  of  £.  f  S.,  leads  a  mile  to  the  South  of  it.  ^| 

Slang  Kop  Point,  or  Snake*s  Head,  is  a  headland  5  mQes  to   tke  soitflP 
westward  of  Hout  Bay.     The  coast  between  forms  Chapman  Bay,  a  sandy 
shore,  entirely  bordered  by  rocks.  Over  the  North  point  of  this  bay  is  a  dark, 
high  peak,  called  Chapman  Peak,  usefbl  as  a  mark  in  False  Bay. 

Immediately  at  the  back  of  Slang  Kop  Point  the  cliffs  rise  to  tke  height  of 
300  or  400  ft.  above  the  sea.  The  point  is  low  at  the  beach,  and  rocky,  with  a 
ledge  of  sunken  reefs  fringing  the  shore  to  the  distance  of  IJ  mile.  The  sea 
breaks  over  this  rocky  ledge  only  in  westerly  winds,  when  there  is  U9uall]^| 
heavy  swell.  From  Slang  Kop  Point  to  the  Kromme  River,  a  distance  of  1^ 
miles,  in  a  southerly  direction,  the  coast  becomes  higher  and  rugged  ;  thence 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  it  is  elevated  300  to  400  it,  above  the  sea*  and  is 
tolerably  regular  in  outline. 

At  2^  miles  southward  of  Kromme  River  is  Olifants  Bosh  Point,  off  which, 
distant  5  cables  W.  by  S.,  is  Albatross  Bock,  with  less  than  6  ft,  water  on  it, 
and  5  to  13  fathoms  around.  At  11  cables  N.E.  by  N,  ^  N.  from  Albatross 
Hock,  and  nearly  4  cables  from  the  shore,  is  a  small  rocky  patch  with  less  than 
6  fr.  water  on  it.  Tlie  shore  should  not  be  closely  approached,  as  other  dan- 
gers may  exist  in  this  locality.  At  I  mile  westward  of  Albatross  Rock  the 
soundings  increase  to  27  to  30  fathoms,  and  continue  about  the  same  for  2^ 
miles  from  the  rock  in  the  same  direction.  ^M 

The  S.S.  Kaffir  was  stated  to  have  struck  on  a  sunken  rock  3  miles  off  sh^T 
near  Olifants  Bosh  Point,  but  on  the  locality  being  examined  by  Commander 
"HTiarton,  H.M.S.  Fawn^  1878,  no  indication  of  such  a  danger  could  be  found, 
and  the  vessel  probably  struck  on  Albatross  Rock,  the  outer  part  of  w^hich  is 
6  cables  West  of  Olifants  Bosh  Point.     The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  light  is 
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obscured  by  intervening  land  between  the  bearings  S.E.  by  S.  f  8.  and 
S.E.  by  S.  i  S.  These  bearings  lead  S.W.  of  Albatross  Rock,  from  1  mile  to 
about  one-third  of  a  mile. 

At  10  miles  8.  by  W.  J  W.  from  Slang  Kop  Point  there  is  some  shoal  water, 
of  10(  fathoms  least  depth,  extending  li  or  2  miles  from  the  shore,  which 
breaks  in  rough  weather.  From  its  shoalest  part,  which  is  on  its  outer  ex- 
tremity, the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  lighthouse  bears  S.E.  ^^  S.  6  miles. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE.— The  southernmost  extremity  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  is  a  precipitous  cliff,  surmounted  by  two  sharp  peaks,  1,800  yards  apart» 
S.E.  by  S.  i  S.  and  N.W.  by  N.  i  N.  The  one  to  the  N.W.  is  880  ft.  high, 
and  called  Vasco  de  Gama ;  the  other  is  800  ft.  high,  and  surmounted  by  the 
lighthouse.  The  westernmost  point  was  named  after  the  late  Astronomer 
Royal,  Cape  Maclear,  and  at  a  mile  eastward  of  it,  and  joined  to  the  lighthouse 
point  by  sunken  rocks,  is  a  small  rock  above  water,  about  a  cable's  length  from 
shore,  and  named  Dias  Bock.  From  Cape  Maclear  the  S.W.  Reef  extends  to 
sea,  and  all  the  coast  between  it  and  Slang  Kop  b  bordered  with  rocks. 

The  S,  W.  Reefi^  consisting  of  several  4  and  5  fathoms  patches,  generally 
break,  and  the  outermost  of  them  lies  a  mile  out  from  Cape  Maclear,  in  a 
W.  by  S.  }  S.  direction.  The  Cape  lighthouse  bears  E.  ^  N.,  1}  mile  from  the 
outer  patch. 

CAPE  LIOHTHOnSE.— The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  lighthouse  stands  on  Cape 
Point,  the  southernmost  extremity  of  the  Cape  Peninsula,  in  lat.  34*"  21'  12*^  8.. 
long.  18**  2^  30^'  E.  of  Greenwich.  It  is  of  iron,  30  ft.  high,  and  painted 
white.  The  light  is  a  revolving  bright  light  of  the  first  order,  frt>m  reflectors, 
which  show  a  bright  £Eu;e  for  the  space  of  12  seconds  once  every  minute  It  is 
visible  all  round  ^e  compass,  except  between  the  bearings  from  a  ship  of  S.S.W. 
and  S.  ^  £.,  and  between  S.E.  by  S.  }  S.  and  S.E.  by  S.  i  S.,  on  which  latter 
arc  of  7°  it  is  obscured  by  the  intervention  of  Vasco  de  Gama  Peak,  rising  64 
feet  above  the  light.  The  light  is  elevated  816  ft.  above  the  mean  level  of  the 
sea,  and,  in  clear  weather,  should  be  seen  from  a  distance  of  about  36  miks. 
From  its  great  elevation  it  is  frequently  obscured  by  mist ;  in  one  instance  the 
sandy  beach  was  seen  by  H.M.S.  Challenger  on  a  moonlight  night,  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  the  light  was  visible. 

A  Signal  Station  has  been  established  on  Cape  Point,  close  to  the  lighthouse. 
By  signalling,  therefore,  off  Cape  Point,  vessels  will  be  duly  reported. 

The  Bellows,  a  large  rock,  even  with  the  water's  edge,  lies  with  the  South 
pitch  of  Cape  Maclear,  bearing  North  {N,N,W,  ^  W.)  2  miles,  and  the  Cape 
lighthouse  N.E.  by  N.  ^  N.,  2^  miles.  From  the  rock,  which  always  breaks, 
Muisen-berg,  in  the  N.W.  comer  of  False  Bay,  is  shut  in  with  the  Cape  Point, 
and  Hang  Klip,  or  the  Peak  of  Cape  False,  bears  nearly  S.E.  by  E.  f  E. 

Anvil  Bocks. — These  rocks,  three  in  number,  covering  an  area  of  one-fifth 
of  a  mile,  have  18ft.  water  over  them,  except  in  one  spot  on  the  eastern  ends 
which  has  only  6  ft  on  it  at  low  water  spring  tides.  Breakers  only  show  upon 
these  rocks  at  low  water  with  a  heavy  swell,  and  the  soundings  are  from  14  to 
1 8  fathoms  close  around  them;  much  care  is  therefore  requisite  when  approach 
ing  their  vicinity.  From  the  rock  the  lighthouse  bears  N.W.  by  N.  }  N.,  1) 
mile;  the  Bellows  Rock  W.  }  8.  about  1#  mile ;  and  the  Devil's  Peak  (Table 
Bay),  is  just  open  East  of  Muisen-berg,  and  Paulusberg  South  Hill  neuij 
S.A.O.  6  w 
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Nortb,  7^  miles  :  the  passage  between  Dias  Bock  and  the  Anvil  but  Kttle  ex- 
ceeding 1  mile* 

Three  piDnade  rocks,  with  4|  and  5  fathoms  on  them«  lie  between  Dkt 
llock  and  Anvil  Bock,  rendering  that  passage  unaraUable  for  ships  of  large 
draught,  or  even  for  small  vessels  in  bad  weather.  The  inner  danger,  with  4^ 
fathoms  over  it,  and  10  &thoms  all  round,  lies  S.E.  by  S.  ^  8.,  3  cables  from 
Dias  liock.  The  two  outer  rocks,  having  5  fathoms  over  them,  are  about  i 
quarter  of  a  mile  apart,  with  16  fathoms  between,  and  10  fathoms  all  round. 
The  western  one  lies  8.  by  E.,  8  cables,  and  the  eastern  S.E.  by  S.  f  S.,  9  ca- 
bles, from  Dias  Bock*  the  latter  danger  bearing  from  Anvil  Rock,  N.  W.,  distaot 
about  3  cables. — Lieut  W,  £.  Archdmcon,  E.N, 

Directions  Jbr  making  the  Cape  from  the  Westward. — ^Yeadela  approaching 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  the  westward  wiU^  if  the  weather  be  clear,  make 
the  Cape  Point  light  at  the  distance  of  about  36  miles,  unless  it  should  happen 
to  bear  between  S.E.  by  S,  |  S,  and  S.E.  by  S.  i  S.,  in  which  case  it  is  invisible 
through  an  arc  of  the  horizon  of  7**  (or  a  chord  of  4^  miles)  by  the  intervention 
of  Vasco  de  Oama  Peak*  Caution  is,  therefore,  necessary  not  to  continue  s 
course  between  these  bearings  when  making  the  land  at  night,  or  in  hsji 
weather,  but  to  steer  so  as  to  cross  the  darkened  region  with  as  little  delay  ai 
possible.  By  using  this  precaution,  there  is  little  danger  to  apprehend  Irom 
the  light  not  being  visible  over  this  small  space.  The  southern  Hmit 
more  than  a  mile  to  the  S.W.  of  Aibadx>s8  Rock. 

Should  it,  however,  happen  that  a  ship  is  found  to  be  near  the  land  at 
and  the  land  not  visible,  she  must  be  instantly  steered  to  the  S.W.,  until 
position  is  ascertained  by  the  light  being  seen.    If  a  northerly  course  should 
be  adopted  imder  these  circumstances,  she  might  run  on  shore.     A  glance 
the  chart  will  enable  this  to  be  seen  at  once. 

As  the  wind  seldom,  if  ever,  blows  from  the  East  or  N.E.  (re,  directly  ol 
the  peninsula),  sailing  vessels,  bound  either  for  Table  Bay  or  round  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  should  ensure  a  weatherly  position  to  the  North  or  South,  ac- 
cording to  the  season  of  the  year.  Vessels  for  Simon's  Bay  have  been  detained 
for  many  days  by  south-easters  off  the  Lion's  Head  and  Hout  Bay,  in  conse- 
quence of  their  making  the  land  too  far  to  the  northward  during  the 
season.  The  same  winds  would  have  been  fair  for  them  had  they  been  80 
farther  South.  On  the  other  hand,  a  vessel  bound  for  Table  Bay  in  the 
BcaBon,  will  6nd  diJEculty  in  making  her  port  from  any  position  near  Cape 
daring  the  continuance  of  North  and  N,W.  winds,  notwithstanding  the 
prevalence  of  a  N.N,W,  current  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Mounding  the  Cape/rem  the  Eastward. — Vessels  from  the  eastward  should 
not  bring  the  Cape  light  to  bear  more  westerly  than  N.W.  {  W.,  which  wiU 
clear  all  danger  off  Point  Mudge  and  Cape  Hangklip.  A  tongue  of  low  1 
stretches  from  Cape  Hangklip,  in  a  S.W.  J  W.  direction,  for  nearly  I J 
rendering  caution  necessary  in  passing  it  iu  haay  weather,  especially  if  b 
into  Simon's  Bay.  If  bound  for  Table  Bay  from  the  eastward,  vessels, 
rounding  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  passing  Slang  Kop  Point,  should 
shut  in  the  light  with  that  point  until  the  Ught  on  Green  Point  becomes  visible, 
which  will  be  on  an  E,  by  N.  }  N,  tearing.  This  course  will  lead  about  i 
miles  to  the  westward  of  Vulcan  Rock,  which  lies  off  the  northern  point 
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entranoe  to  Hout  Baj.  A  ooone  for  Table  Baj  maj  then  be  shaped  with 
•afiety,  as  before  directed. 

Steam-Tessels,  in  passing  close  round  the  Cape,  haye  usually  gone  between 
Dias  Rock  and  the  Bellows  and  Anyil  Bocks,  especially  if  bound  into  Simon's 
Bay ;  but  the  dangerous  rockt  in  the  channel  make  this  a  hasardous  course. 
The  mark  giyen  to  ayoid  the  S.W.  Reef,  when  nearing  Cape  Maclear,  is,  not 
to  bring  Bellows  Bock  to  the  southward  of  S.E.  ^  S.  until  Dias  Rock  bears 
E.  I  N.,  or  until  Cape  Maclear  is  midway  between  Vasco  de  Gama  Peak  and 
a  gap  which  separates  the  lighthouse  from  that  peak ;  then  steer  so  as  to  pass 
1^  to  2  cables  southward  of  Dias  Bock.  Should  a  yessel  imfortunately  strike 
on  any  of  the  outlying  reefs,  and  become  in  a  sinking  state,  there  is  a  small 
sandy  coye  between  the  lighthouse  and  Cape  Maclear,  in  which  she  may  be 
beached  with  greater  safety  than  on  any  other  part  of  the  adjacent  coast, 

FALSE  BAT. — False  Bay,  as  shown  by  the  chart,  is  formed  by  the  penin- 
sula of  Good  Hope  on  the  West  side,  and  the  land  aboye  Cape  Hangklip  and 
False  Cape  on  the  East.  The  distance  between  is  16^  miles  S.E.  f  E.  and 
N.W.  I  W.  It  was  suryeyed  in  1869  by  Lieut.  Archdeaoon,  R.N.  Hangklip 
Cape  has  a  steep  bluff,  resembling  a  quoin,  which  may  be  seen  24  miles  off. 
Without  the  line  of  the  two  capes  is  a  rocky  bank,  on  which  the  soundings 
vary  from  18  to  35  fiftthoms ;  it  is  about  2  miles  oyer,  and  the  shoalest  water, 
which  is  en  its  N.E.  end,  is  with  the  Cape  lighthouse,  N.W.  by  N.  ^  N.  5 
miles,  and  the  peak  of  Cape  Hangklip  (False  Cape  Peak),  E.S.E.  Within  this 
bank  the  depths  are  40  and  45  fathoms ;  without  it,  40  to  50  fathoms. 

In  the  middle  and  easlcm  part  of  False  Bay  the  ground  is  generally  foul, 
and  unfit  for  anchorage.  On  the  western  side,  at  4^  miles  from  shore,  is 
Whittle  Book,  formerly  called  Trident  Rook,  haying  only  7  ft.  oyer  it 

Whittle  Book  rises  on  the  South  side  of  an  extensive  ledge  of  rocks,  nearly 
a  mile  in  circumference,  which  is  steepest  on  the  S.E.  side.  Another  rock,  of 
4(  fathoms,  lies  South  (by  compass),  40  fathoms  from  the  shoalest  part  of  the 
Whittle,  with  11^  and  11  fiithoms  between.  On  the  shoalest  part  of  the 
Whittle,  the  extent  of  which  appears  to  be  about  6  ft.  in  diameter,  only  7  ft. 
of  water  was  found  at  low  spring  tides.  It  seldom  breaks,  except  with  a  heavy 
sea  at  low  water.  The  ebb  tide  sets  stnmgly  to  the  S.S.W.,  and  the  flood  to 
the  S.E.  oyer  the  ledge. 

To  the  N.W.  of  the  Whittle,  at  220  yards  distance,  are  other  rocks,  covered 
to  the  depth  of  4  and  5  fiithoms.  Between  the  two  rocks  the  depths  are  1 1  and 
11^  fathoms.  A  beacon  was  once  placed  on  Whittle  Bock,  and  subsequently 
a  buoy  was  moored  there,  but  the  situation  was  so  exposed  that  they  could  not 
be  maintained. 

For  the  purpose  of  marking  the  exact  position  of  Whittle  Rock,  ttoo  beacons 
have  been  erected  at  the  back  of  Buffel's  Bay,  3  miles  North  of  the  Cape  light- 
house. The  upper  one,  placed  on  the  summit  of  the  coast,  is  painted  black, 
and  can  be  seen  as  soon  as  the  Ci^  is  rounded.  The  lower  beacon  is  painted 
white,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  N.N.E.  of  the  landing- 
place  in  Buffers  Bay.  These  beacons  each  consist  of  a  spar  carrying  a  flat 
board  at  their  summits,  about  22  and  26  feet  high,  and  1,700  yards  apart. 
When  in  line,  bearing  W.  f  8.,  they  lead  on  to  the  rock,  which  lies  6^  miles 
from  the  outer  beacon. 

There  is  a  white  beaooa,  with  staff  and  ball,  behind  the  eonunandaafshonse 
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at  Simon's  Baj ;  and  B^  cables  from  this  inner  wbite  beacon  is  a  beacoQ  33  ft 
high,  painted  tcMfe,  with  a  red  band,  and  standing  on  a  rock  a  feir  ^^ards  fiitwa 
the  shore  ncnr  Oatland  Point.  These  bear»  when  in  one,  N.W.  by  N.,  and 
the  junction  of  this  bearing  and  that  of  the  two  beacons  above  named,  laadEB 
the  most  dimgerous  anmrait  on  the  \Miittlc  Bank.  The  top  of  a  hill 
I^.W.  i  N.  of  the  arsenal  has  been  whitewashed*  and  previous  to  the  eatabUl 
ment  of  the  beacons  this  was  the  chief  mark  for  avoid 
the  Whittle.  There  arc  two  Band  patches  near  the 
washed  mark  similar  to  it;  not  being  distinguishable^ 
damp  weather,  it  is  not  n  very  good  mark.  By  keeping  1 
beacons  a  point  open  of  each  other,  either  way,  you  will 
avoid  the  rocks. 

The  other  marks  for  clearing  the  shoal  are  very  rexnark- 

able  in  clear  weather.     The  long  mark  is  Chapman  Peak,  a 

^  high  peaked  hill  over  Hout  Bay,  just  open  to  the  We«t  of 

1  Elsev  Bay  Peak,  N.  by  W.  i  W. ;  Roman  Rocks  lighthouses 

2  in  line  with  Elsey  Peak  N.  i  W,  leads  nearly  midway  b«^ 
I  tween  the  rock  and  the  shore,  in  from  27  to  22  fathoms. 
5  It  would  be  advisable  for  strangers,  coming  into  Simon's 
^  Bay,  after  passing  the  Cape,  to  steer  directly  in  for  Panlui 
H»  Berg,  keeping  up  the  western  shore  at  any  convenient  dis- 
^  tance,  until  they  open  the  sandhills  in  Simon's  Bay.  llie 
^  highest  sandhill  appears  like  a  road  over  the  mountain.  Just 
^  opening  Blockhouse  Point  is  likewise  a  good  mark  for  dear- 
^  ing  the  Whittle,  and  for  running  into  the  bay. 
£t  A  ship  from  the  southward,  on  approaching  False  Bay, 
J.  will  descry  the  ridge  of  rugged  mountains  that  terminate  in 
^  Table  Bay.  In  clear  weather,  the  Table  Mountain  may  be 
^  distinguished  at  the  distance  of  60  miles.  On  the  eastern 
|.  side  of  False  Bay,  from  the  pitch  of  Cape  False,  northward, 
^  another  ridge  of  mountains  extends  to  the  bottom  of  the  bay, 
S  and  tlience  to  the  north-eastward.  The  interval  between 
*^  high  lands  on  the  two  sides  of  the  bay  is  low  and  level ; 
S^  some  mountains,  which  may  be  seen  over  it,  are  at  a  | 
^  distance  up  the  country.  Cape  Hangklip,  on  the  eastern  i 
€   so  much  resembles  a  gtm-quoin,  that  it  cannot  be  mistaken. 

J*       On  coming  into  the  bay  from  the  westward,  with  a  N."! 
I   wind,  ti  ship  may  pass  to  the  southward  and  eastward  of 
I    Bellows  and  Anvil,  at  the  distance  of  2  miles,  or  ac 
^  to  circumstances.     From  abreast  of  the  Bellows,  at  2  or 
miles,  haul  up  no  higher  than  £.S,E.  or  K.  by  S.^  until  you 
have  run  5  or  6  miles  in  this  direction,  whence  you 
steer  to  the  E.N.E.  and  N.E.  till  the  Qipc  bears  W.N  J 
and  you  will  be  clear  of  the  sunken  rocks.     In  adTancii 
thus,  Tr>u  may  always  gain  a  proper  anchoring  ground* 
ease  of  a  c^aboa,  or  unforeseen  shifting  of  the  wind. 

On  the  wciiem  shore  of  False  Bay^  nearly  9  mQes  ta  tka 
northward  of  Cape  Point  is  BufeV$  Bay^  a  omaU 
la  Che  c<>a«t  line,  marked  by  ft  white  ssnd-patch.    The  dt-pth  of  wal 
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is  4  or  5  fathoms,  near  the  shore,  and  in  a  N.W.  breeze  a  vessel  may  anchor 
off  it  in  8  to  10  fathoms ;  if  unable  to  beat  to  windward,  this  is  preferable  to 
going  to  sea.  There  is  a  fishing  establishment  and  a  landing-place  in 
the  bay. 

Ships  may  anchor  in  26  fathoms,  sandy  bottom,  with  the  Cape  lighthouse 
S.  by  W.  i  W.  and  Paulus  Berg  East,  southerly,  distant  1^  mile  from  shore. 
Here  it  will  be  smooth  in  a  north-wester,  and  if  a  south-easter  comes  on,  you 
will  have  room  to  weigh,  cast,  and  run  up  to  Simon's  Bay.  Ships  have  ridden 
out  strong  south-easters  at  anchor  off  Buffel's  Bay,  but  with  considerable  risk. 
Between  BuffePs  Bay  and  Smith  winkle  Bay,  3^  miles  farther  North,  the  shore 
is  overlooked  by  four  sharp  peaks.  Off  both  points  of  Smithwinkle  Bay,  rocks, 
some  of  which  are  above  water,  project  from  shore.  The  southern  point  must 
have  a  berth  of  at  least  three-quarters  of  a  mile ;  Miller  Point  is  also  foul. 

Rockland  Point  is  about  7  miles  from  Cape  Point,  and  4  miles  from  Roman 
Rock  lighthouse.  It  is  the  most  prominent  point,  and  under  the  highest  land, 
between  the  Cape  and  Simon's  Bay.  The  point  runs  off  to  a  ledge  of  dry  rock, 
beyond  which  there  is  an  isolated  rock  2  cables  to  the  south-eastward.  This 
outer  rock,  which  is  about  9  ft.  above  high  water  mark,  has  11  fathoms  water 
close  outside  it,  and  may,  therefore,  be  passed  as  close  as  convenient.  Inside 
this  rock  the  soundings  are  7  fathoms  until  within  a  few  yards  of  the  point. 

Off  this  coast,  for  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  to  the  South  of  Rockland 
Point,  some  isolated  rocks  lie  off  shore,  so  that  a  berth  of  at  least  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  should  be  given.  Next  to  Rockland  Point,  and  distant  from  it  1^ 
mile,  come  Oatland  Point  and  beacon,  with  a  few  rocks  off  it. 

From  Smithwinke  Bay  to  Rockland  Point  the  coast  is  lofty,  the  hills  rising 
to  a  height  of  2,200  ft,  almost  abruptly  from  the  sea.  To  the  northward  of 
Rockland  the  hilb  recede  a  little  from  the  sea.  The  depth  of  water  along  this 
coast,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  appears  to  be  from  20  to  25  fathoms. 

Noah' 9  Ark,  a  flat-topped  reck,  about  100  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  high,  is  situated 
S.E.  ^  E.,  5  cables  from  Blockhouse  Point,  the  southern  point  of  Simon's  Bay; 
it  is  3  cables  from  shore,  and  about  a  mile  to  the  northward  of  Oatland  Point. 
From  it,  in  a  N.N.W.  direction,  to  the  distance  of  8^  cables,  the  ground  is 
shallow  and  foul,  having  on  it  Nitnrod  JRock^  in  8  ft.  water,  and  terminating 
with  Phanix  JRock^  which  has  but  3  ft.  water  over  it  This  latter  danger  is 
marked  by  a  beacon,  lying  N.N.W.  half  a  cable  from  it  with  the  word 
**  Rock  "  painted  on  its  flag.  The  water  is  deep  close  round  Noah's  Ark,  save 
on  the  N.E.  side,  where,  at  30  yards  off,  there  is  2^  Mhoms;  but  it  may  be 
approached  within  a  ship's  length.  The  passage  inside  Noah's  Ark  should  on 
no  account  be  attempted. 

Maidstone  Rocky  with  22  ft.  on  it  at  low-water  springs,  bears  S.E.  ^  £., 
2  cables  from  the  S.W.  end  of  Noah's  Ark,  and  rises  to  a  sharp  peak,  the 
summit  of  which  is  so  small  that  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  lead  on  it 

The  cross  bearings  for  Maidstone  Rock  arc  the  S.W.  end  of  Noah's  Ark  on 
with  the  North  comer  of  a  (Mount  Curtis)  garden-wall,  N.W.  ^  W. ;  a  re- 
markable round  rock  on  the  beach  on  with  Anderson's  CbUage ;  alao  Roman 
Rocks  a  sail's  breadth  open  of  the  foot  of  Muysen  Berg.  This  rock  waa  dis« 
covered  by  a  fishing  boat  of  H.M.S.  MmidMiom.  in  February,  1830. 

A  veesel  of  heavy  draught  in  i^iyproaching  Maidstone  Rock,  should  not  pa/w 
within  a  line  drawn  flrom  Oatland  Point  beacon  to  Roman  RpcV  ligbthouit 
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Itearing  N.E.  by  N*  I  N.,  which  will  lead  about  three-quarters  of  s  ctbteMl* 
aide  a  29  ft.  patch,  Ijing  1  cable  S.E.  hj  S.  ^  S.  from  MaidstoM  Bock,  tal 
I  (  cable  clear  of  the  rock  itself^  until  the  Admind's  honae  mppmr  H§  htmtk 
open  of  Noah's  Ark* 

8IX0H*8  BAT.— Elaren  miks  to  the  n<»rthward  of  the  C^pe  Point, 
Fwim  fiajf  and  at  the  foot  of  the  highest  mountain  on  the  coasts  \m 
Bay,  into  which  you  may  put,  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  Axifoit, 
or  when  other  circumatancei  render  it  neoeflsary.  Though  iliis  place  u  Ofr^ 
more  than  a  large  cove,  sheltered  only  from  the  winds  between  the  North  ifid 
6.E.  coming  by  the  West,  yet  those  of  the  other  quartern,  which  oome  6«a 
the  bottom  of  the  bay,  oar  from  the  mountains  bordering  the  const,  aeirer  htsw 
there  so  strong  as  to  endanger  the  shipping ;  so  that  it  maj  be  looked  npoB  ai 
a  safe  rutreat,  wherein  you  may  lie  sheltered  from  all  windct;  besides,  at  Stooo*! 
Bay,  you  meet  with  all  the  supplies  which  a  vessel  may  need  after  a  long  wa, 
or  in  case  of  damage  to  her  rigging.  There  is  also  a  patent  slip  fit  for  ymA 
of  1,300  tons,  that  om  be  lightened  to  a  draught  of  14  feet. 
;  The  shores  of  the  bay  may  be  approached  all  round  to  within  2  cables,  ssd 
the  closer  a  vessel  lies  to  the  patent  slip  and  hospital,  the  more  sheltered  ibc 
will  be  in  S,£,  winds ;  but  in  bringing  up  oare  is  required  not  to  fool  tW 
several  pairs  of  moorings  laid  down  for  men-of-war.  If,  therefore,  it  it  pll^ 
posed  taking  an  inshore  berth,  it  is  better  to  bring  up  on  the  S.E.  aide  of  dn 
bay,  well  under  Blockhouse  Point,  on  which  stands  a  fort  and  round  whxlB 
tower,  at  one  third  of  a  mile  from  the  sea.  Wharf  Rock^  haring  %  ft  of 
water  OTer  it,  lies  260  yards  E.N.E.  of  Simon's  Town  jet^,  and  is  nuu'kad  bf 
a  buoy. 

Supplies  are  procurable  at  this  place,  and  if  more  are  required  thej  can  Is 
had  from  Cape  Town,  the  road  from  which  has  been  much  improT«L  71s 
water  is  excellent.  For  men-of-war  k  is  brought  alongside  in  a  tank-TtSMi, 
containing  about  70  tons*  There  is  a  smaller  tank* vessel  for  merchant  shija, 
containing  about  5  tons,  but  the  dockyard  tank  is  often  lent  to  water  mer- 
chant ships  on  application.  Coal  may  be  had  and  is  supplied  in  boats  holdiDf 
about  S  tons.  Fish  is  abundant  in  the  b^,  and  the  beaches  are  good  £» 
hauling  the  seine.^ 

Anohoraga. — A  good  berth  for  a  large  ship  in  Simon's  Bay  is  about  half  i 
mile  off  shore*  in  9^  to  10  fotboms,  with  Noah's  Ark  S.E,  |  S.,  and  the  clock 
tower  in  the  naval  yard  W.  by  8,  |  8.  Vessels  moor  N.W,  and  S»E.,  o\ 
hawse  to  westward  and  the  longest  scope  of  cable  to  the  N.W.  from  Atay 
September,  for  this  being  the  vrinter  season,  the  winds  prevail  from 
quarter,  and  often  blow  in  strong  gusts  over  the  hills.  From  September 
May,  the  B.E.  and  South  winds  may  be  expected  to  predominate ;  then  ths 
starboard  anchor  should  lie  to  the  S.£, 

The  country  being  mountainous,  little  or  nothing  is  produced  here,  and  thcft 


*  (^tftim  -  TtMre  is  a  fish  in  aimon^i  Ba^  commotiljr  called  tosd-lbh.  It  ts  abosi  i 
iaclMB  Vmg ;  bsck  dsi-k.  wiik  d««f>  Vkck  etripss ,  bfUjr  white,  with  iaint  yellow  palch^s  - 
H  iwiflDS  neiir  tbs  surfnos^  and  is  a  eonatant  attendant  on  lines  employed  fishing*  Vi  hoi 
Isksa  fraiB  th«  wstw  it  pdb  oat  oomidermhly*  SbouU  soy  pot  lion  of  the  &«h  bs  saUn, 
4«nth  entAic«  ia  a  ^w  miootN*-  Lieut,  Jmrnrntn, 
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are  few  houBes,  exoloriye  of  the  public  buUdingt ;  these  eompoee  the  arsenal 
and  dockyard ;  one  of  them  has  a  clock.  There  is  an  electric  telegraph  to 
Cape  Town,  and  a  railway  will  probably  be  constructed. 

Time  SignaL — A  circular  disc,  attached  to  a  lever,  working  on  a  mast,  has 
been  established  close  to  Simon's  Town  telegraph  office,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  to  vesseb  in  Simon's  Bay  the  instant  of  1^  p.m.  Cape  Observatory  mean 
time.  At  65  minutes  past  noon  the  disc  is  raised  to  a  right  angle  with  the 
mast,  and  it  fklls  at  the  instant  of  1^  p.m.  The  position  of  the  Time  Signal  is 
lat  34**  ir  80"  S.,  long.  18°  25'  48*  or  1*  18-  48-8'  East  of  Greenwich,  and  it 
is  11*8  seconds  East  of  the  Cape  Observatory.  The  signal  sometimes  flEdls, 
and  the  ball  is  then  kept  up  till  2*  p.m.,  when  it  is  slowly  lowered. 

Iron  and  other  vessels  desirous  of  testing  their  compasses,  will  find  it  con- 
venient to  use  a  conspicuous  sharp  peak  near  Cape  Hangklip,  instead  of  having 
a  person  on  shore  taking  simultaneous  observations.  The  true  bearing  of  this 
peak  from  the  anchorage  is  South  IV  0'  42"  E. ;  and  as  the  peak  is  24  miles 
distant,  the  bearing  will  not  be  materially  affected  by  the  change  of  position 
of  the  vessel  in  any  part  of  the  anchorage. — Sir  Thomas  Maclear, 

KOHAH  BOOKS.— These  are  a  cluster,  one  of  which  is  out  of  water,  the 
rest  awash,  surrounded  by  foul  rocky  ground,  occupying  an  extent  of  three- 
tenths  of  a  mile  radius  from  the  centre  one. 

LIOHTHOnSE.— The  light-tower  on  these  rocks  is  ctreular,  of  iron,  and 
48  ft.  high,  painted  in  broad  horizontal  bands  of  red  and  white,  in  order  that 
it  may  readily  be  seen  against  the  background  of  sand.  It  stands  N.E.  by  E. 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Noah's  Ark,  and  E.  by  S.  1}  mile  from  the 
Dockyard  clock  tower,  and  exhibits  a  revolving  bright  light,  which  shows  a 
bright  face  for  the  space  of  12  seconds  every  half  minute.  It  is  shown  at 
54  ft.  above  the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  clear  weather  should  be  seen  at 
a  distance  of  12  miles.  Being  in  a  very  exposed  situation^  it  has  been  said  to 
be  unsafe. 

Caetor  Rook  is  detached  from  the  Roman  Rocks  cluster,  and  lies  N.E.  by 
N.  i  N.  1}  cable  from  the  light-tower.  It  has  only'  15  ft.  of  water  on  it;  its 
position  is  marked  by  a  beacon,  with  a  flag  attached,  moored  67  yards  N.E.  of 
the  rock,  having  the  word  **  Rock,"  painted  on  it.  Between  the  rock  and  the 
lighthouse  there  are  patches  of  19  and  24  ft.  water. 

Seal  Island  is  a  low  rocky  islet,  2  cables  in  length.  North  and  Soutii,  and 
1  cable  wide.  It  lies  E.  ^  S.  6^  miles  from  Roman  Rodcs  ligh&ouse,  and  is 
surrounded  by  sunken  rocks,  upon  which  the  sea  usually  bi«aks.  T^wMJing  i« 
difficult,  except  in  very  smooth  water.  This  island  abounds  in  guanot  and  is 
the  resort  of  penguins,  whose  eggs  may  be  collected  in  coosideraUe  numbers 
at  the  proper  season. 

York  Shoal,  the  nearest  part  of  which  lies  S.  i  W.  1  mile  fit>m  Seal  Island, 
is  a  large  rocky  patch,  with  from  1  to  4^  fitthoms  on  it,  extending  about 
4  cables  N.  by  £.  i  E.  and  S.  by  W.  i  W.,  and  1^  cable  wide.  It  generally 
breaks. 

Eaet  Shoal  is  a  rocky  patch  with  from  4  to  8  fikthoms  over  it,  exoepdag  in 
one  small  qx>t  near  the  middle,  that  neariy  drias  at  low  water  springs,  and  on 
which  the  sea  always  bveakSb  The  shoal  is  about  half  a  mile  long  N JS.  by  B. 
and  S.W.  by  W.,  and  a  quarter  U  a  mile  broad.  Faorn  the  shoal  ^iat»  Seal 
Island  bean  N.W.  ^  W.  ^  niiUis. 
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Anotber  shoal^  with  6J  iathoma  water  over  it,  bearing  S.E.  by  E.  j  H 
6  miles  from  the  East  Shoal,  flometimea  breaks.  To  the  W,S. W.^  1  laile  km 
it,  b  a  shoal  patch  of  9  and  10  ^thorns. 

DIRECTIONS,— In  a  vessel  from  the  westward  bound  for  Simon's  B«j, 
after  rounding  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  being  past  the  Bellows  Rock  %i 
half  a  mile  distance,  keep  on  to  the  Eaat  till  Vasco  de  Gama  Peak  eomea  ofa 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Ligluhousc  Ilill,  or  until  Conatantm  Berg  comes  wil 
in  sight  over  Rockland  Point  bearing  about  N.  ^  E.,  when  you  will  be  eait' 
ward  of  Anvil  Rocks,  and  may  steer  in  N.N.E.,  a  course  midway  betweca 
Whittle  Rock  and  the  shore ;  when  Elsey  Peak  is  in  line  with  Kornxm  Rocb 
lighthotise  N.  |  W.»  steer  for  it,  altering  course  when  within  a  mile  of  Al 
lighthouse  so  as  to  pass  midway  between  it  and  Noah*s  Ark;  and  wheafh^ 
blockhouse  on  Blockhouse  Point  bears  W.  by  S,,  the  vessel  will  be  wcD 
clear  of  Nimrod  and  Phoemr  Hocks,  and  may  haul  into  the  bay,  taktoii 
however,  sufficient  sweep  so  as  to  have  time  to  choose  a  berth  and  room  £» 
rounding  to. 

The  Roman  Rock  light  should  not  be  brought  at  any  time  to  bear  to  tlw 
eajitward  of  North,  on  account  of  the  rocks  off  the  western  shore. 

The  following  directions  are  also  recommended: — After  rounding  the  cape, 
shape  a  course  to  pass  Miller  Point  at  from  1  to  2  miles  distance,  taking  cii« 
not  to  bring  the  Cape  lighthouse  to  the  westward  of  S, W.  )  W,,  or  the  Kooua 
Rock  lighthouse  to  the  westward  of  N,  by  W.  i  \V.,  until  past  the  Whittle, 
You  may  then  shape  your  course  to  round  Noah's  Ark  at  a  cable's  distance  atf 
more,  taking  care  (if  a  large  ship)  to  open  Blockhouse  Point  to  the  nortkwild 
of  Noah' s  Ark  before  getting  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  latter,  so  as  tfl 
pass  outside  Maidstone  Rock,  \^'hen  past  Noah*s  Ark,  do  not  bring  it  to  the 
eastward  of  8.  by  E,  until  the  Blockhouse  bears  W.  by  S. 

If  the  vessel  is  to  work  up  to  the  eastward  of  the  WTiittle»  Roman  Rock 
light  should  not  be  brought  to  the  North  of  N.W.  by  N.  ^  N.,  in  order  U 
avoid  that  rock ;  nor  to  the  westward  of  N.W.  by  W,  |  W.,  so  as  to  gire  a 
sufiieient  berth  to  Seal  Island  and  the  shoals  near  it.  Bat  by  whicheTcr  oi 
those  channels  a  ship  approaches,  short  tacks  should  be  made  until  certain  oi 
being  within  6  miles  of  the  light* 

With  a  leading  wind,  the  Roman  Rock  light  may  be  brought  to  bear  N.  b) 
W.,  which  will  clear  the  Mliittle ;  and  that  course  should  be  continued  til| 
within  a  mile  of  the  light,  ITie  light  must  then  be  well  opened  on  the  pod 
bow,  so  as  to  round  it  at  not  less  than  half  a  mile  distance  to  avoid  Castm 
Rock.  When  the  light  has  been  brought  to  bear  S.S.W,,  steer  in  W> 
the  anchorage,  and  bring  up  in  14  to  10  fathoms,  according  to  the  weai 

Vessels  from  the  eastward  should  not  bring  the  light  to  bear  more  wi 
than  N.W.  ^  W.,  by  which  they  will  clear  all  danger  off  Cape  Hangklip 

The  common  channel  for  ships  entering  Simon's  Bay  is  between  Noah's  Arli 
and  Roman  Rocks,  a  width  of  seven-tenths  of  a  mile  ;  but  if  the  wind  be  N.W. 
with  a  sailing  vessel,  the  passage  East  and  North  of  Roman  Rocks  must  hi 
taken,  as  it  affords  better  working  space* 

Ships  bound  for  Simon's  Bay  have  frequently  mistaken  Muizenberg,  i 
mountain  1,651  ft,  high,  which  rises  from  the  shore  at  the  N.W.  comer  o 
False  Bay,  for  the  high  hill  over  the  South  side  of  Simon's  Bay,  and  hare,  ix 
Gondequence>  been  stranded  on  Muizenberg  Beach,  the  lowneiis   of  which 
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coupled  with  the  dazzling  colour  of  the  sand  of  which  it  is  composed,  causing 
it  to  he  of  a  similar  appearance  to  the  surrounding  water.  To  prevent  this 
mistake,  it  must  he  home  in  mind  that  the  first  or  westernmost  patch  of  white 
sand,  extending  high  up  the  hilb,  is  situated  to  the  northward  of  Simon's  Bay. 
The  sand  patches,  four  in  numher,  are  conspicuous  even  at  night,  and  in 
steering  for  Simon's  Bay  they  will  he  ahead,  and  on  the  starboard  how ; 
whereas,  if  the  vessel  is  steering  for  Muizenherg  Beach,  they  will  all  he  on  the 
port  how.  These  remarks  may  appear  unnecessary  with  the  light  on  the 
Roman  Rocks ;  hut,  notwithstanding  this,  several  ships  have  made  the  mis- 
take ;  one  ran  on  shore,  and  several  others  were  only  saved  hy  anchoring  close 
to  the  heach,  from  which  they  were  rescued  hy  assistance  firom  Simon's  Bay. 
It  should  he  rememhered  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  sand  patch  over 
Buffel's  Bay,  these  are  the  only  sand  patches  on  the  West  side  of  False  Bay. 

Observe,  also,  that  the  soundings  westward  of  Seal  Island  for  1}  mile  are 
15  and  15^  fathoms,  rock,  gravel,  and  bits  of  shells ;  and  from  thence  to 
Elsey  Bay  14  and  14^  fathoms,  clean  white  sand  (the  sand  is  not  so  white  and 
clean  in  any  other  part  of  the  bay) ;  therefore,  in  thick  weather,  should  you 
get  so  far  into  the  bay  as  to  have  14  fathoms  clean  white  sand,  or  15  fathoms 
rock,  gravel,  and  bits  of  shells,  you  should  immediately  steer  to  the  westward, 
or  anchor  according  to  circumstances. 

If  apprehensive  of  being  near  the  Whittle  in  thick  weather,  it  may  be  of 
service  to  know  that  on  its  S.E.,  South,  and  S.  W.  sides,  at  half  a  mile  distance, 
the  soundings  are  22  and  23  fathoms,  large  bits  of  whitish  shell  without  any 
sand :  the  same  bottom,  in  24  and  25  fathoms,  will  be  found  in  some  other 
places  in  the  vicinity  of  this  rock,  but  in  no  other  part  of  the  bay  are  there 
each  soundings. 

At  Sight — Rounding  the  Cape  when  bound  to  Simon's  Bay,  it  is  not  easy 
to  judge  your  distance  so  as  to  give  the  Bellows  and  Anvil  a  good  berth. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  is  to  observe  the  angle  of  elevation  of  the  light  above 
the  horizon,  and  so  calculate  your  distance  or  take  it  from  the  traverse  table, 
the  light  being  816  ft  above  the  sea. 

Caution  is  necessary  in  mi$ty  weather  against  the  possibility  of  mistaking 
the  light  on  Roman  Rocks  for  the  light  on  Cape  Point,  as  they  are  both 
revolving,  and  only  10^  miles  apart.  The  distinction  consists  in  the  difference 
of  interval  of  revolution,  the  light  on  Cape  Point  showing  its  bright  fleu^e  mtery 
minuU,  and  the  light  on  Roman  Rodcs  every  half  minute. 

When  to  the  eastward  and  northward  of  the  Anvil,  shape  a  course  to  the 
northward,  so  as  to  bring  the  Cape  light  to  bear  8.  W.  ^  S.,  and  run  from  it  on 
that  bearing  until  the  Roman  Rock  light  bears  N.  f  W.,  then  steer  N.  f  W., 
altering  course  a  little  to  the  eastward  on  approaching  within  a  couple  of  miles 
of  the  Roman  Bock  light,  so  as  to  open  it  on  the  port  bow,  and  proeeed  as 
before  directed.  Unless  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  navigation,  and 
favoured  with  moonlight,  ships,  at  night,  should  always  pcuw  to  t^  eaMward 
or  northward  of  Roman  Rocks. 

Vessels  coming  inside  the  lilliittle  should  keep  the  light  on  Cbpe  Point 
between  8.W.  by  8.  i  8.  and  S.W.  }  W.,  untU  the  Roman  Rock  light  bears 
between  North  and  N.  by  W.  ^  W.,  when  they  may  haul  towards  it  These 
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Hmitfl  leave  the  rocks  off  Miller  Point,  on  tlie  one  liand^  luid  the  ^Wh 
on  the  other,  half  a  mile  distant. 

Eastward  of  the  Whittle, — Obsenre  that  the  %Vhittle  is  neuiir  in  a  slri%bt 
line  between  Plangklip  and  Siraon^s  Bay*  Running  into  Simoa's  Bmj^  do  not 
bring  the  Cape  light  to  the  southward  of  W«S.W.,  until  the  Rocnaii  Rock  light 
ia  between  the  bearings  of  N.W.  by  N.  i  N.  and  N,W.  bj  W.  i  W.,  betwees 
which  bearings  you  are  clear  of  the  Whittle  on  the  one  bxind^  and  the  York 
Shoal  on  the  other.  If  working  in,  you  should  make  short  tacks  between  the 
above  bearings  of  the  Roman  Rock  light  until  certain  of  being  within  5 
miles  of  it. 

By  day.  Chapman  Peak  touching  the  western  edge  of  the  sand  in  Fiak-hook 
Bay»  leads  two-thirds  of  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  %Vhittle. 

Vessels  bound  to  the  eastward  should  leave  the  bay  when  aorth-wcitei 
begin  to  blow  ;  if  bound  westward  in  the  winter  season,  they  ought  to  imiita 
till  these  winds  are  on  the  decline,  and  get  under  way  when  they  Mtt  Is 
West,  as  it  is  probable  they  will  veer  from  West  to  S.W*^  South,  and  S,R, 
which  will  be  favourable  for  doubling  the  Ca|ie.  ^^ 

Running  for  Simofi*a   Bay  in  a  South-eaxt^, — It  19  not  advisable  iii^l 
strong  south-easter  to  run  for  Simon^s  Bay  at  night,  for  the  gusts  of  wind  l^^ 
violent,  and  there  is  a  risk  in  bringing  up  ;  whereas,  if  you  wait  off  tbe  Gipe 
under  low  sail  till  daylight,  you  will  get  into  Simon's  Bay  by  7  oq*  d  a.m»  with- 
out risk. 

It  has  been  recommended,  when  entering  Simon's  Bay,  in  a  heavy  south- 
easter, that  ships  should  pasa  outside  Roman  Rocks,  so  as  to  have  more  room 
for  rounding-to  ;  but  as  by  this  means  you  come  in  the  last  mile  with  a  beam 
wind,  there  is  a  risk  of  losing  sails  or  spars  unless  elgse  reefed.  It  is  perhipi 
better  to  come  in  between  the  Roman  Hocks  and  Noah*s  Ark,  shortening  sail 
so  as  to  have  all  furled  when  abreast  of  Noah's  Ark,  and  to  round-to  under  the 
spanker  only.  The  sheet  cable  should  invariably  be  bent,  and  tha  anchor 
clear,  when  entering  Falite  Bay  in  a  south-easter* 

In  Simon* s  Bay  13  or  14  sail  of  ships  may  lie  moored  in  safety.     The  new 
moon  makes  high  water  here  at  2^  44*^.     llie  Ude  seldom  rises  more 
6  ft.,  eicept  after  a  storm,  or  some  other  circumstance-     There  is  little  ■ 
rent  to  be  perceived  in  the  bay  ;  the  soundings  are  also  regtilar,  with  a  cle 
sandy  bottom. 

Winds. — From  October  to  April,  south-easterly  winds  generally  prevail,  but 
do  not  continue  longer  than  five  or  eight  days  at  a  time,  and  are  succeeded  \ 
vmriable  winds.  In  Simon's  Bay,  as  in  False  Bay,  it  frequently  happens 
these  winds,  after  blowing  very  hard  for  a  day  and  part  of  the  night,  ab 
towards  morning,  and  are  succeeded  by  a  land  breexe  from  the  W.N.W.  By 
taking  advantage  of  this,  and  weighing  with  tlie  first  of  the  breete,  a  vessel 
may  sometimes  get  to  sea  before  the  return  of  the  south-easterly  wind.  If 
unable  to  accomplish  this,  the  most  prudent  plan  will  be  to  return  to  the 
anchorage  in  Simon's  Bay. 

In  the  south-east  season  these  winds  blow  frequently  and  with  violence  at 
6.S.E.  i  K.,  making  landing  in  boats  disagreeable  and  at  timea  almost  imprac* 
tieable  without  sail,  when  very  low  canvas  is  recommended.  It  is  often  found 
that^  when  blowing  hard  from  the  S.E.  in  False  Bay,  there  is  a  gentle  breeso 
ijoni  aie  N.W.  in  Table  Bay, 
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From  May  to  October  norUi-westerly  winds  are  most  preralent,  witb  frequent 
gales  and  rain  from  that  quarter.  These  gales  occur,  at  times,  all  the  year 
round,  but  they  are  rare  in  the  S.E.  season.  The  wind  scarcely  ever  blows 
from  the  N.E.,  and  never  with  violence.  The  S.W.  wind  (commonly  called 
the  kloof  wind)  is  cold  and  frequently  rainy.  During  winds  horn  off  ^e  land 
no  boats  should  sail  in  the  bay  on  account  of  the  sudden,  violent,  and  variable 
squalls  which  blow  down  from  the  hills. 

If  the  barometer  stands  at  30-2  to  30-3,  and  fidls  suddenly  to  30*0  or  29*95, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  will  blow  a  strong  S.8.E.  gale.  The  Muizenberg, 
capped  with  white  cloud,  is  the  precursor  of  a  S.E.  wind  ;  and  if  the 
Hottentot  Holland  range  on  the  East  side  of  False  Bay  is  also  capped,  the 
south-easter  will  probably  be  violent  and  of  long  continuance.  When  Simdn's 
Berg  has  a  misty  cloud  on  its  summit,  rain  may  be  expected  within  an  hour 
or  two. 

Elsey  Bay,  1^  mile  North  of  Simon's  Bay,  is  merely  a  slight  indentation  of 
the  coast  without  any  shelter.  Its  North  point  is  Poini  EUey^  high  and 
rocky,  with  Ehey  Peak,  1,200  ft  high,  at  the  back  of  it  Fish  Hook  Bay^ 
another  slender  bay,  without  shelter,  lies  to  the  North  of  this.  Adjoining  is 
Kalk  Bay,  a  whaling  and  fishing  station,  with  the  only  good  landing  on  this 
shore,  which  may  become  hereafter  of  importanee  in  the  communication  with 
Cape  Town. 

The  Muizenberg,  a  mountain  about  1,651  ft.  high,  lies  to  the  northward  of 
Fish  Hook  Bay,  and  in  the  N. W.  comer  of  False  Bay.  To  the  eastward  of  its 
base  the  northern  shores  of  the  bay  are  sandy  and  low,  continuing  so  for  18 
miles.  The  shore  has  generally  a  very  heavy  sea  breaking  on  it,  and  in  some 
parts  there  are  rocks  a  short  distance  from  the  shore. 

The  whole  of  the  land  at  the  bottom  of  False  Bay  is  very  low,  and  consists 
of  sandy  downs.  At  the  foot  of  the  high  lands.  East  and  West  of  the  bay, 
are  some  marshes  and  lakes,  fed  by  numerous  streams  which  fidl  down  thdr 
slopes.  The  two  principal  of  these  rivers  are  the  Orootezeekoe,  which  forms  a 
lake,  one  arm  of  which  passes  to  the  village  of  Constantia  ;  and  to  the  East 
the  StellenboMch,  or  EereU  River,  passes  the  village  of  Eerste,  lying  2^  miles 
inland,  1^  mile  North  from  which  is  a  station  on  the  Wellington  Railway. 
The  Strand,  a  fishing  station  and  boat  harbour,  is  in  the  N.E.  comer  of  False 
Bay,  and  is  connected  by  a  road  with  Somerset  West,  2  miles  in  the  interior. 

Gordon's  Bay,  in  the  N.E.  comer  of  False  Bay,  2^  miles  South  of  the 
Strand,  affords  good  shelter  against  all  winds  from  the  North  to  the  S.W.  by 
the  East,  but  it  is  exposed  to  those  from  N.W.,  which  are  violent  in  winter. 
The  North  side  of  the  bay  is  sandy,  and  here  is  a  small  beach  in  front  of  some 
houses,  where  you  may  land,  but  it  is  very  much  exposed,  there  usually  being  a 
heavy  surf  on  the  b«ich.  The  depth  gradually  diminishes  firom  10  fiithoms 
to  2  fathoms  near  the  shore,  and  in  the  former  denth  H.M.S.  Boecmwm 
anchored  in  December,  1857,  with  the  South  point  of  the  bay,  S.W.  |  W.» 
and  the  Cape  Point,  W.  ^  S.,  in  good  holding  ground,  with  tha  wind  at  &W 
and  a  heavy  swell,  lying  broadside  on,  with  a  slack  cable. 

Paulue  Berg,  a  conical  peak,  3,800  ft  high,  forming  part  of  the  ehaia  ^ 
the  Bergen-van-Drakenstein,  lies  to  the  East  of  the  bay.     From  tiMI 
point  of  Oordon*s  Bay,  the  East  side  of  False  Bay  ooosists  of  a  boM 
coast,  surmounted  by  high  lands.     It  forms  a  slender^  exposed  bq^»  M§ 
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Cb^rodl  Baif,  wttU  a  sandy  beach  ;  and  2}  milea  from  Cape  lli 
PringU  Bay^  a  mile  wide,  rcMjky,  unfrequented,  and  without  reso 
riTulet  fall6  into  its  N.E.  angle.  To  the  S.E.  of  the  bay  rises  Uangktip  P«ak. 
CAPE  HAHOKLIP,  or  FALSE  CAPE.—The  kiter  gires  the  oamc  ta 
False  Bay.  The  former  is  deriyed  &om  a  quoin-shaped  hill,  1^448  fl  lugh, 
nearly  1|  mile  N.E,  firom  ita  extremity,  which  overhanging  ita  baae  wbeo 
Tiewed  from  the  southward,  is  called  Ilanffklip,  or  the  hang^g  rock.  It  ia  the 
eaatem  limit  of  FaUe  Bay,  and  makes  like  an  island  when  approached  from 
the  southward.  A  conspicuous  sand  patch  eictenda  halfway  up  ita  aimth- 
eastern  side.  Cape  Hangklip  is  a  low  projection,  on  whieh  the  •em  always 
beata  heaTily ;  a  sunken  rock  lies  three-qnartera  of  a  mile  K-W,  }  N.  from  ii, 
and  oiie*third  of  a  mile  off-ahore,  joined  to  the  eape  by  shtml  wnter,  and  there* 
fore  the  eape  should  not  be  made  too  free  with. 

At  I  i  mile  to  the  eastward  of  Cnpe  Hangklip  there  is  another  low  rocky 
projeii^tion,  with  numerous  outlying  rocks  to  the  distAnee  of  one-quarter  of  a 
mile;  and  from  this  the  rocky  coast  extenda  easterly  for  TJ  miles  to  the  Palmiei 
Rivtr^  a  rapid  stream  at  times,  but  the  entrance  of  which  ia  always  blocked 
with  aand,  At  three-quarters  of  a  mile  eastward  of  this  is  a  small  coTe,  whcft 
boats  may  land  at  high  water  in  fine  weather. 

At  the  back  of  this  coast  is  a  chain  of  moontains.  which  eomraeneea  il 
h  miles  from  Cape  Hangklip,  in  two  peaks  of  2,7 SO  it.  in  height^  and  extendi 
fiu-  to  the  eastward. 

Sandown  Bay  is  merely  a  sandy  beach,  nearly  straight,  which  extends  for 
6  miles  ia  a  S.K.  direction  to  Point  Mudge,  in  the  middle  of  which  the  ^ifir 
Boi  find  its  way  through  the  strand  to  the  sea.  At  the  southern  end  of  this 
beach  is  a  fishing  station,  where  the  boat  from  the  unfortunate  Birkcnhmt 
landed  after  the  wreck.  There  is  better  landing  in  Z>'  Url^an  Core,  in  S.E.  winds 
and  fine  weather,  at  the  extremity  of  Point  Mudge,  formed  by  manj  sunken 
rocks  and  masftea  of  kelp. 

Point  Mudge  is  low  and  rocky,  and  must  not  be  passed  too  eloaely,  as 
dangerous  rocks  and  shoal  water  extend  for  half  a  mile  to  the  S.W.  of  it 
Like  other  copes  in  this  vicinity,  the  high  land  is  at  some  distance  within  it, 
which  should  be  considered  at  night  time.  Onrust  Bir^,  the  weatem  end  of 
the  coast  range,  is  a  square  bluif  of  1,575  ft.  elcTatian,  with  a  conspiouous  pCla 
on  its  summit,  I J  mile  from  the  extremity  of  the  cai>e, 

WALKER  BAY.— From  Point  Mudge  the  coast  takes  a  S.E.  direction  for 
4i  miles  to  SAeU-lime  Point,  and  then  forms  Walker  Bay,  which  has  Point 
Danger  at  its  southern  extreme.  The  bay  is  remarkable  ^r  its  immenBe  tnMsli 
of  saukd  and  high  sand-hills  at  its  head,  which  are  visible  at  a  long  distance  al 
£ica,  and  give  a  distinctive  character  to  the  land,  which  would  have  been  ftptjj 
expressed  by  the  name  Sandown*  One  pyramid  sand-hill  midway  along  1 
bay  is  427  ft.  high.  A  long  h^vy  swell  rolls  into  the  bay,  and  the  wat 
deep  within  1  or  2  miles  of  the  shore. 

Khim  Jiiiett  in  the  northern  bight  of  Walker  Bay,  is  a  atrenni  of 
siderabic  size  inland,  but  its  mouth  is  choked  with  sand. 

fitaufbrd  Cevei  a  small  rocky  inlet,  similar  to  D' Urban  C^ve,  before  de- 
scribed, also  alionlM  hindmg  in  East  and  S.E.  winds.  It  is  in  the  rocky 
aoathem  ih<uw  of  Waikeft  Btiy,  5  mile«  N.E.  of  Point  Danger,  There  ate 
several  rocky  patches  off  it,  which,   with  the  heavy  swell,  render 
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available  than  Hydra  Bay.      There  is  plenty  of  good  water  near  Stanford 
Cove, 

Hydra  Bay,  2  miles  to  the  N.E.  of  Point  Danger,  is  the  best  anchorage 
under  that  point,  as  further  in  the  swell  is  heavier.  The  bay  is  easily  distin- 
guished by  a  sand  patch,  which  marks  the  face  of  the  hillock  over  it 

If  coming  in  from  the  8.W.  to  anchor  in  Hydra  Bay,  the  pitch  of  Point 
Danger  should  not  be  approached  nearer  than  2  or  3  miles ;  the  bluff  hill  of 
Point  Mudge  may  be  steered  for  until  the  sand  patch  is  well  open,  when  the 
rocky  spit  projecting  from  Danger  Point  will  be  cleared.  Then  haul  up  for 
the  bay,  and  anchor  in  12  or  14  fathoms,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  shore,  taking  care  to  give  a  d-fisithoms  rocky  patch  in  the  centre  of  the 
bay,  upon  which  the  sea  often  breaks,  a  wide  berth.  To  clear  this  rocky 
patch,  keep  the  low  part  of  Danger  Point  open  of  the  points  of  coast  which 
are  between  it  and  the  anchorage.  H.M.S.  Hydra  anchored  in  12  fathoms, 
with  Duinfonteinberg  pile  E.S.E.  southerly ;  extreme  of  Danger  Point  S.W. 
by  W.  i  W. ;  and  the  sand  patch  in  Hydra  Bay,  S.E.  by  8.  ^  S.  southerly. 

7u/m.— The  rise  of  the  tide  (about  5  ft)  and  the  establishment  (2^  44*")  at 
Simon's  Bay,  Dyer  Island,  and  Struys  Bay,  are  very  nearly  the  same,  and  the 
stream  of  tide  along  the  whole  coast  between  Cape  Hangklip  and  Struys  Bay 
is  inconsiderable  and  uncertain. 

Indraught — In  September,  1879,  the  88.  iVo/o/  experienced  an  easterly  set 
of  4  miles  in  2^  hours  on  her  passage  between  Hangklip  and  Danger  Points, 
the  wind  being  westerly.  Captain  Gilbert,  of  the  same  steamer,  in  May,  with 
a  smooth  sea  and  no  wind,  was  also  set  nearly  4  miles  to  the  eastward  in  1|^ 
hour,  when  passing  between  Danger  and  Quoin  Points.  The  vessel  was  dis- 
tant 4  miles  in  both  cases  from  Cape  Hangklip  and  Danger  Point  respectively. 
Great  caution  should  theiefbre  be  used  when  navigating  on  this  part  of  the 
coast,  as  the  wreck  of  the  Birkenhead  and  other  vessels  may  have  been  owing 
to  this  occasional  indraught  to  the  E.S.E. 

DAHOER  POIHT,  S.E.  by  8.  i  8.,  nearly  27  nules  firom  Cape  Hangkh'p, 
was  formerly  called  Bluff  Point,  but  very  improperly,  as  the  high  land,  as 
before  mentioned,  is  4^  miles  within  it  It  is  a  tongue  of  low  hummock  land 
covered  with  bushes  and  stunted  trees,  projecting  into  the  sea  about  4^  miles 
from  the  base  of  Duinfonteinberg,  a  conspicuous  and  remarkable  bluff  hill  from 
every  point  of  view  at  sea.  This  point  affords  shelter  from  the  S.E.  gales  of 
summer  to  ships  of  any  size.  The  soundings  are  irregular  off  Danger  Point 
If  approaching  it  at  night,  do  not  go  into  less  than  35  or  40  fathoms ;  that  is 
6  or  6  miles  off  the  point 

BIRKEHHBAD  ROCK.— Several  detached  sunken  rocks  are  met  with  off 
this  part  of  the  coast,  the  most  dangerous  of  which  lies  about  a  mile  from  the 
pitch  of  Danger  Point,  with  12  ft  of  water  on  it*    There  is  a  clear  channel 

•  Thi*  rock  it  memomhls  m  tke  foene  of  the  terrible  wreck  of  H.M.  ktcam  troop-ship 
Birkmk$ad,  at  2  a.iii.  of  FeuroHiy  26th,  1862.  She  lefi  EngUnd  with  troop*  for  the  Kaffir 
war,  then  being  rigoronaly  carried  on,  with  630  aouLi  on  board,  and  reached  6imon*a  Bay 
on  February  23rd,  after  a  psesage  of  47  daya.  LeaTing  this  ancbornge  in  tbe  evening,  the 
elniek  the  fallowing  morning  on  the  rocks  off  Point  Dangi  r,  while  going  full  apeed,  and 
in  leaa  than  twenty  minutea  not  a  particle  of  her  waa  viniblo.  The  vt  sael  instantly  broke 
up,  and  i4»H  of  the  oflic«ni,  aeamoo,  aoldioia,  and  boya,  oat  of  the  630  porMona  ou  buard, 
poiiaheJ.— '*  United  tkrvice  Gaietie/'  ^pril,  1352. 
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la  tlic  N.W.  cxma-  of  tlie  b^,  liorsiBd  oa  the  mtb-eMCera  aide  of  Fmc 
Dteger,  b  the  oxmtjk  of  UiOtrmmi  Mwtr^  m  matH  etiesB,  cboiked  at  its  joeln 
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DTSft  ISLAMP,  S.E.  bj  8.  H  n^cs  frm  Foini  Dtaiger,  is  a  loir  ro^ 
kittvtaiUelMtaahortdkteeeiftaeB.  la  lis  oealve  md  lughfT  parte  a  iitxie 
iptaetlii  gmwi^  md  it  i»  the  ehode  of  aoBeroae  tabfaelB  (sBii^r  to  the  &igliih\ 
gidkv  eoneoraati^  pelicaae,  aad  pragwiai  Gaaao  am  foond  cm  the  MmL 
Otf^iM^ /jJbad;  OMH{iiartcr  of  a  BiUe  S.W.  bj  &  of  Djv  Iriaa^ 
iaaiiahit  h%facr,  and  the  reeoett  la  oerlam  aeieoBs^  of  eeak,  iir  Idlllag  whkl 
there  wae  formerlj  a  pcsnaaeat  eatahtimhitteat  oii  Dyer  1^1  ^n4  Tbeae  ialaa^ 
tqg^ther  with  tlie  aitmerooa  rocks,  extaidy^  nearlj  1^  oiile  to  the  woiaaid 
of  them,  tarn  a  natural  breakwater^  aado-  which  Teaspla  of  anj  else  aiaj  hd 
shelter  ia  South  aad  S.E.  galea. 

landing  m  not  good,  and  at  timee  impracticable.     The  best  is  near  a  bimD 
staif  aad  ahed,  the  marks  of  a  disuaed  aealiag  afeation* 

AmeA^ray^ — Dyer  and  Gejrser  Uands,  bdag  low  and  white»  are  aiade  oat 
with  difficulty  when  seen  agaiiust  the  sand-hilU  oo  the  adjacent  coast.  In  ap* 
proaching  them  from  the  sottthward,  the  danger  to  be  an^oUled  is  the  feef  of 
sunken  rock«  stretching  to  the  westward  from  the  iiJanda,  upon  which  sercfml 
of  II. M.  ships  have  struck,  and  which  is  most  dangerous  in  fine  weather, 
when  the  sea  docs  not  break.  It  will  be  cl^red  by  keeping  the  extreme  of 
Point  Danger  on  with  the  ? alley  in  tlie  high  land  near  Cape  Hangklip,  until 
the  highest  part  of  Gc^yt^er  Island  is  in  line  with  the  Quoin.  'Hicn  haul  up 
far  Duinfunleinberg  (tljc  bluif  hill  behind  Point  Dongt-r),  and  whfn  the  Q 
is  open  North  of  Dyer  Island,  steer  fur  the  Quoin^  and  anchor  in  10  to 
(aithoms»  with  the  extremes  of  Dyer  Island  bearing  about  S.S.E.  and  S.  by 
Duinfonteinberg  Pile,  N.  by  E.  J  E. ;  extreme  of  Danger  Point,  N  AV.  j  N. ; 
find  Guiiuer*s  Quoin  Pile,  S.£,,  southerly.  The  bottom  is  sand,  and  the 
holding  ground  good,  but  the  reef  affords  no  shelter  from  S. W.  winds,  and  the 
{inchorogc  is  safe  only  as  long  as  the  wind  is  not  to  the  westward  of  S.S.  W,^| 

There  is  a  narrow  channel  with  a  depth  of  3  fiithoms  between  the  Bast  eaP 
if  Dyer  Island  and  the  rock  nbove  water  in  shore,  which  a  small  Te«isel  might 
find  practicable  under  fiiTourable  circumstancest  but  it  cannot  be  recommended 
und  the  sea  breaks  quite  across  it  in  S.E.  or  souUicrly  winds. 

Coast.-  Prom   Danger  Point  to  Qtioin  Pointy  ^  distance  of  19   miles  S-R 
by  S.,  the  const  is  low  near  the  sea,  and  backed  by   bare  rugged  hills, 
moderate  elevation,  one  of   which,   called   FaUe  Quoin^  from  its  shape, 
888  ft.,  high,  and  about  halfway  between  Danger  and  Quoin  Points.     A 
heavy  swell  constantly  breaks  on  the  shore,  which  is  inaccesaiblo. 

About  halfway  between  Dyer  Inland  and  Quoia  Point  are  two  rocky  pate 
IJ  mile  off  shore,  upon  which  the  least  water  found  was  4  tuthoms.  The 
breaks  upon  them  wIuti  there  is  any  swell. 

GUNIIEE^S  ft0OIN  (called  by  the  Dutch  Bnffdjagtber^)  is  a  conspicn 
blutl*  brU,  997  ft.  in  height,  named  from  its  resembance  to  a  quoin,  wh 
however,  it  doen  not  bear  when  viewed  from  the  westward. 

Quoin  Point  is  a  squius  projection  of  hummocky  land,  from  the  bait  of  tha 
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Oiinncr*8  Quoin,  and  is  3  miles  from  it.  It  is  fronted  by  suhken  rocks  to  the 
distance  of  H  ^^^^  ^i^>ni  the  shore,  and  is  distinguished,  when  seen  from  the 
southward,  by  two  sand-hills  near  its  extremity.* 

From  Quoin  Point  to  Cape  Agulhas,  S.E.  ^  E.,  18  miles,  the  coast  is  low 
and  sandy,  except  abreast  of  the  flat-topped  range  of  Zoet  Any$herg  (872  ft.), 
where  the  shore  is  steep  and  rocky.  The  whole  of  it  is  exposed  to  the  full 
force  of  the  ocean  swell,  and  landing  upon  it  is  impossible.  The  soundings 
are  shoaler  along  this  part  of  the  coast  than  they  are  off,  and  to  the  westward 
of,  the  Quoin ;  and  between  1}  and  dj  miles  eastward  of  the  S.E.  fiice  of 
Quoin  Point,  and  nearly  1}  mile  from  the  shore  are  several  rocky  patches 
covered  and  uncovered.  In  standing  towards  any  part  of  this  coast  Cape 
Agulhas  light  should  not  be  lost  sight  oC  and  a  vessel  should  stand  off  before 
the  light  disappears  on  a  S.E.  by  E.  bearing. 

H.M.8.  Hydra  found  tolerable  shelter  and  smooth  water,  in  a  strong  N.W. 
wind,  at  anchor  under  the  lee  of  the  reefs  to  the  eastward  of  Quoin  Point ;  and 
it  is  possible  that  a  small  vessel  might  find  the  same  close  imder  the  extreme 
of  the  point,  between  which  and  the  reefs  there  appears  to  be  a  clear  but 
narrow  passage. 

CAPB  AOULHAS,  the  southernmost  point  of  the  African  continent,  lies  at 
the  distance  of  about  84  miles,  S.E.  ^  S.  {E.  by  S.  i  S.),  from  the  Cape  Point 
of  Good  Hope.  The  land  of  Agulhas  is  even,  having  no  high  land  within  it 
for  several  miles  in  any  direction,  and  it  is  always  to  be  recollected,  that  the 
low  land  of  the  coast  projects  much  &rther  to  the  South  than  any  of  the  high 
land  in  the  vicinity.  The  edge  of  the  shore  is  uniformly  rocky  to  a  great  dis- 
tance, both  eastward  and  westward  of  Cape  Agulhas.  f 

Those  from  the  eastward  must  take  care,  in  the  summer  months,  when  the 
8.E.  winds  prevail,  not  to  fidl  to  leeward ;  for  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  gain 
False  Bay,  if  a  ship  first  makes  the  Cape  land  when  to  the  westward  of  it, 
during  a  strong  S.E.  wind.  At  times,  ships  firom  India,  bound  into  Table  Bay, 
have  been  obliged  to  bear  away  for  St.  Helena,  in  consequence  of  passing  the 
Cape  in  the  night,  and  being  unable  to  beat  against  a  strong  easterly  wind  and 
leeward  current. 

Cape  Agulhas  is  defined  to  be  the  rocky  projection  from  the  S.E.  comer  of 
the  Agulhas  Promontory,  the  centre  of  which  promontory  is  about  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  westward  of  the  projection,  and  about  200  ^iirds  more  southerly, 
being  the  most  southern  port  of  Africa. 

Description  of  the  land, — ^The  features  of  the  land  about  Agulhas  distinguish 
it  from  the  neighbouring  headknds.  A  ridge-shaped,  undulating  clump,  rising 
from  the  flat  ground,  is  separated  into  four  ridge-shaped  hills,  by  irregular 
ravines  running  nearly  true  East  and  West 

Viewed  at  a  distance  from  seaward,  easterly  or  westerly,  the  North  and 
South  elevations  being  seen  nearly  end  on,  resemble  two  oblong  hummocks ; 

*  On  August  30th,  1881,  the  SS.  TtuUm  struck  on  a  sunken  rock,  said  to  bs  4  miles  off 
the  land,  at  Quoin  Point ;  she  backed  off  and  foundered  in  Z\  hours,  227  lives  being  lost. 
She  most  probably  struck  on  the  rockii  extending  off  Quoin  Point. 

t  The  Obpe  was  named  by  its  first  discoverers,  the  Portuguese,  (kbo  dtu  Agulka§  (pro- 
nounced Agulias),  whioh  means  IfetdUt  Cf;  and  was  so  called  fhxn  thi^  compass  baviniir 
flie  friatwH  here,  on  the  first  discovery  of  the  Cspe.  LaguUas,  Aguilhas,  or  LaguUn^  are 
eormptions  of  the  original  name. 
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but  the  former,  extending  more  easterly,  appears  the  highest  as  seen  finom  dif 
eastward.  Viewed  at  a  distance  from  the  southward,  the  South  ridge  masks 
the  others,  save  at  their  East  end.  The  highest  part  of  the  South  ridge  ii 
455  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  1  mile  from  it.  On  the  first  undulation 
from  the  shore,  which  is  about  55  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  nearlj  tms 
South  of  the  highest  point  before  mentioned,  the  lighthouse  is  boflt. 

LIOHTH0U8S.— This  is  a  fine  building,  consisting  of  a  tower  100  ft.  high, 
painted  in  red  and  white  bands,  and  standing  on  an  elevation  of  55  ft.  above 
the  mean  sea  level ;  it  bears  N.W.  by  W.  ^  W.,  520  yards  distant  fitNU  the 
extreme  point  of  Cape  Agulhas.  Lat.  of  the  light,  S4''  49'  45-7«  S.,  long. 
20^  0'  40«  E.,  1»»  20"  2-67'  East  of  Greenwich;  1*  31'  55%  or  0^  6-  7-67-  Esst 
of  the  Cape  Observatory.  The  fx>sition  may  be  considered  to  be  an  exact 
geographical  point. 

The  light  is  %  fixed  bright  light,  at  128  ft  above  the  sea,  and  can  be  seen  in 
any  direction  seaward  between  East  and  N.W.  by  W.  from  the  tower,  at  the 
distance  of  18  miles,  from  a  deck  15  ft.  high. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  has  been  raised  lately  by  the  number  of  wrecks 
which  have  occurred  on  the  rocks  lying  off  Struys  Point,  for  which  loeah^ 
this  light  is  of  very  little  use,  being  hidden  by  a  bluff  headland,  lying  1  mile 
to  the  eastward  of  the  lighthouse.  This  bluff  is  the  proposed  situation  for  the 
light  at  some  future  time,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  in  the  wrong  place  at  present 


The  Coasts  of  the  Cape  Colony  to  the  eastward  are  described  in  our 
DIRECTORY  FOR    THE    INDIAN   OCEAN,  to   which    the    reader  is 

referred. 
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HYGIENIC  RULES  FOR  THE  PRESERVATION  OF  HEALTH  IN 
WESTERN  AFRICA  AND  OTHER  TROPICAL  CLIMATES. 


By  WILLIAM  F.  DANIELL,  M.D.,  F.R.O.S.,  Staff-Surgeon. 

(A  large  proportion  of  the  coasts  described  in  the  preceding  pages  is  comprised 
within  the  tropics,  where  climate  has  so  marked  an  effect  in  subduing  the  health  and 
energies  of  those  natives  of  more  temperate  regions,  who  may  be  compelled  to  visit 
or  reside  there.  Thetie  climatorial  influences  consequently  greatly  interfere  with  the 
development  of  commerce  and  the  civilization  of  the  natives  of  the  countries  which 
these  coasts  limit— regions  unsurpassed  in  their  fertility  and  productiveness,  llie 
African  coasts  contrast  very  unfavourably  with  those  of  Brasil  in  respect  of  their 
salubrity,  owing  to  the  influences  of  the  prevailing  easterly  wind  blowing  over  the 
continent,  and  thus  bearing  malaria  and  deleterious  hygrometrio  changes  in  the  first 
instance,  and  over  the  genial  ocean  in  the  second. 

With  these  remarks  we  would  direct  special  attention  to  the  ensuing  directions  for 
the  preservation  of  health  in  these  regions.  The  well-known  talents  and  skill  of 
their  author,  who  has  favoured  us  with  them,  and  whose  works  have  been  frequently 
quoted  in  the  previous  descriptions,  will  be  an  assurance  of  their  efficiency  and  im- 
portance.—Ed.) 

The  preservation  of  health,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  a  subject  of  serious 
consideration,  but  in  unhealthy  climates  it  becomes  one  of  paramount  importance. 
IMseases  of  tropical  countries  differ  widely  from  those  common  to  colder  regions,  and 
in  general  have  a  less  fortunate  issue.  Engendered  from  a  multiplicity  of  sources, 
they  often  assume  an  asthenic  or  typhoid  form,  run  a  sharp  and  rapid  career,  and,  if 
unchecked,  cease  with  a  melancholy  termination.  In  the  alluvial  and  swampy  dis- 
tricts of  Western  Africa,  and  even  in  the  more  elevated  table  lands,  the  maladies 
from  which  Europeans  suffer  are  those  generated  by  what  has  been  termed  maiaria^ 
and  endemic  or  epidemic  poison,  re6ulting  from  a  combination  of  various  local  and 
atmospheric  influences.  In  many  instances,  when  concentrated,  they  induce  that 
morbid  condition  of  the  body  which  only  ends  with  life ;  and  as  the  diseases  there- 
fore, proceeding  from  these  causes  are  not  unfrequently  developed  in  an  aggravated 
form,  and  a  low,  insidious  type,  an  active  and  energetic  mode  of  treatment  becomes 
immediately  requisite.  The  climatorial  agencies  peculiar  to  the  maritime  countries 
of  equinoctial  Africa,  have  been  considered  to  be  more  pernicious  and  unhealthy  thaa 
those  emanating  from  other  portions  of  the  same  continent ;  their  nature  and  pre- 
dominant characteristics  have  not  however  been  satisfactorily  determined;  they  are 
nevertheless  sufficiently  deleterious  to  create  an  enormous  sacrifice  of  human  life,  and, 
ts  experience  demonstrates,  demand  a  larger  amount  of  skill  and  knowledge,  to 
combat  their  depressing  action  on  the  frame,  than  similar  agencies  elsewhere  within 
the  tropics.  The  necessity  for  unacdimated  persons  adopting  certain  prophylactic 
ineaimres,  as  might  enable  them  to  withstand  the  attacks  of  the  local  affections,  and 
modify  their  severity,  is  too  obviously  enforced,  to  require  comment  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  by  an  efficient  and  judicious  code  of  sanitary  regulations,  a  tolerable 
atate  of  health  may  be  maintained  in  bcveral  of  these  pestilential  localities  for  a  coa- 
S.  A.  O.  5  V 
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mdernble  period  ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  dwtinctlj  nndeiYtood,  that  thonglt 
•uch  regulations  may  prove  utiable  to  avert  the  aoceasion  of  sickncfss,  they  will  go 
far  towards  reatricUng  ita  violence,  and  when  the  ordinary  febrile  and  dj»eiiteri<i 
diaeas^  are  somewhat  divested  of  their  more  formidable  symptoms,  they  wiU  hare 
lost  much  of  that  intractable  character,  bo  difficult  of  management,  and  coaaequenUy 
will  bo  rendered  more  amenable  to  the  remedial  effects  of  medicine. 

The  aeasooa  on  the  coast  of  Africa  may  be  divided  into  two,  vi£,,  rainy  and  dry, 
the  former  of  which  is  the  most  unhealtliy  for  white  residenta  and  voyagers*  The 
African  climate  derives  its  peculiar  constitution  from  excessive  atmospheric  homidlty^ 
conjoined  with  an  elevated  temperature,  and  the  constant  exhalation  of  local  miasms, 
more  or  less  influenced  in  their  noxious  prevalence  and  origin  by  variooa  electric 
laws,  at  present  unknown  and  unappreciated.  The  folio  win  g^  rules  have  chiefly 
goiidcd  the  author,  during  a  seventeen  years*  tour  of  service  in  most  of  the  countrki 
©f  Western  Afric4i,  and  he  han  hitherto  found  them  sufficicaitly  effective  to  aid  ia 
the  maintenance  of  good  health,  and  the  reduction  probably  of  an  otherwise  heavy 
mortaBty* 

L  The  dress  should  be  usually  constituted  of  flannel,  cotton,  or  such  woollen  fa- 
brics as  are  best  adapted  for  resisting  the  alternating  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold. 
Flannel  should  be  invariably  worn  next  the  skin,  a:^  during  the  i*ains  it  reduces  tbo 
chilling  influence  of  an  active  humidity,  and  in  the  dry  and  hot  season  absorbs  the 
copious  perspiration  then  exhaled,  and  by  the  moi&tened  medium  it  affords,  prte vents 
direct  evaporation  from  the  cutaneous  surface,  a  result  always  to  be  dreaded  in  tr^ 
ptcal  regions.  In  the  cold  and  rainy  season,  shirts,  trowscrs,  and  in  fact  the  enlirs 
drc^s,  if  composed  of  flannel^  would  be  found  to  be  the  best  means  for  resisting  the 
injurious  action  of  a  humid  atmosphere  or  heavy  showers,  and  their  concomitant  se. 
quelfl?,  rheumatism  and  fever.  Tht  head  cannot  be  too  carefully  protected  hxtm  a 
torrid  sun,  and  thick  felt  caps,  or  straw  hat«  well  lined,  will  prove  most  serviceable. 
In  their  selection,  those  of  a  black  colour  should  be  avoided,  as  they  absorb  a  greater 
degrotf  of  heat.  The  feet  must  also  be  kept  well  dried,  and  woollen  aockaare  prefer- 
able to  cotton,  if  they  do  not  produce  inconvenience. 

2.  Ah  personal  cleanliness  in  in  every  country  essentially  conducive  to  the  proses^ 
vation  of  health,  it  cannot  but  otherwiiKS  become  in  tropical  climatca  one  of  the  most 
important  adjuncts  to  other  measures  deemed  imperatively  necessary.  Ablutions  of 
the  l>ody  should  at  least  occur  daily,  whenever  the  skin  is  not  too  much  heatid,  and 
suitable  opportunities  offer.  With  reference  to  cold  baths,  some  precautions  are  re- 
quL'iite,  and  as  a  general  rule  they  ought  never  to  be  used  by  debilitated  persons, 
convalescents,  or  others  subject  to  special  visceral  diseases,  or  whenever  the  body  if 
bathed  in  a  profuse  sweat  from  labour  or  exercise.  If  any  chill  or  sensation  of  cold* 
ness  is  experienced  after  Uieir  employnient,  they  must  be  abandoned,  and  tepid  water 
substituted,  which,  to  the  unacclimated  visitor  and  others,  would  on  the  whole  be 
found  far  preferable.  Alluvial  and  muddy  water  from  creeks,  rivers,  lagoons,  and  tbt 
embouchures  of  streams,  or  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  coast,  should  never  be  rt* 
sorted  to  for  abluent  purposes,  if  a  purer  or  better  quality  can  be  elsewhere  obtained* 
Filtration  would  remove,  to  a  certain  extent^  the  impurities  that  abound  in  I 
water.  *\he  surface  of  the  skin  immediately  after  every  bath,  should  be  thorou| 
dried  by  friction  from  a  eoarse  towel,  if  no  prickly  heat  or  other  cutaneous 
tion  exist.  When,  therefore,  the  body  or  clothes  have  been  thoroughly  wet 
saturated^  either  fh>m  accidental  circumstances,  from  immersions,  or  long  continn 
exposure  to  heavy  rains,  the  garments  should  l>e  first  removed  without  delay,  and  the 
akin  be  well  rubbed  with  strong  spiritti  (rum,  Schiedam,  or  aquadente,  w  ould  answerj^ 
nutil  a  sensation  of  warmth  and  diyuLss  be  induced.  Dry  clothes  may  then  be 
assumed. 

'd.  Undue  exposure  to  the  aun  should  be  always  avoided;  and  great  care  ia  equally 
necessary  not  to  create  excessive  fatigue^  tf  so  exposed.  The  solar  temperature  attalni 
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its  maximom  from  12^  to  5^;  all  physical  exertions  or  occupations  should  therefore 
be  considerably  restricted  within  these  hours.  Rest  from  all  kinds  of  labour  during 
mid-day  wUl  be  attended  by  invigorating  results.  Business  or  pleasure  avocations 
for  any  distance  should  be  deferred  until  the  cooler  hours  near  sunrise  or  sunset. 
Whensoever  imperative  duties  demand  noonday  visits  from  ship  to  shore,  or  from 
house  to  house,  a  cotton  or  silk  umbrella  must  be  employed  to  shield  the  head  and 
eyes  from  the  oppressive  glare  and  heat  that  ordinarily  prevails.  From  d**  dO"*  to 
6*"  a.m.  are  the  hours  best  adapted  for  rising.  Previous,  however,  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  toihi  of  the  day,  a  cup  of  coffee,  tea,  or  chocolate,  should  be  swallowed, 
in  conjunction  with  a  small  piece  of  bread  or  biscuit  The  intervals  least  unfavour- 
able for  travelling,  shooting,  or  scientific  excursions,  visits,  or  general  recreations, 
are  from  6^  to  9^  a.m.,  and  from  4^  to  7^  p.m.,  the  coolest  portions  of  the  day.  llie 
time  for  repose  varies  from  9^  to  11^  p.m.,  or  according  to  the  previous  habits  or 
inclinations  of  each  individuaL  Moderate  horse  exercise  is  preferable  to  walking, 
whenever  attainable.  The  propriety  of  issuing  stringent  regulations  for  the  prohi- 
bition of  all  persons  sleeping  without  proper  shelter,  and  thereby  being  exposed  to 
the  heavy  night  dews,  and  cold  baneful  land  winds,  however  pleasant  and  refreshing 
they  may  be,  cannot  be  too  forcibly  inculcated ;  for  the  surface  of  the  skin,  relaxed 
by  constant  exudations  of  moisture,  is  in  that  languid  condition  which  renders  it 
more  susceptible  to  the  predisposing  morbific  infiaences,  and  dysenteries  or  febrile 
affections  sooner  or  later  inevitably  follow.  Reclining  on  the  damp  ground  after 
protracted  exercise,  or  sleeping  in  apartments  on  shore  with  open  windows,  permeated 
by  irregular  currents  of  air,  either  from  inland  or  evening  sea  breezes,  or  in  houses 
in  dose  proximity  to  swampy  localities  or  the  banks  of  rivers,  must,  whenever  prac- 
ticable, be  avoided.  The  more  elevated  the  quarters  are  from  the  ground  the  greater 
will  be  the  degree  of  salubrity,  and  the  less  danger  will  occur  by  prejudicial  exhala^ 
tions  from  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  or  other  roftiie  of  the  soil. 

4.  The  acclimatization  of  European  constitutions  to  the  exigencies  and  ricissitudet 
of  a  tropical  clime,  principally  depends  on  a  partial  change  or  adaptation  of  diet. 
That  the  permanency  of  good  health  is  directly  influenced  by  a  normal  state  of  the 
digcstire  organs,  there  can  be  no  question ;  and  the  golden  rule  must  therefore  be, 
to  use  that  kind  of  food  best  calculated  to  afford  due  support  to  the  body,  without  in- 
ducing subsequent  exhaustion  or  debility,  by  impairing  their  functions  or  increasing 
their  activity.  The  means  hitherto  discovered  most  efficient  for  the  accomplishment 
of  this  object,  have  been  derived  from  the  experience  of  aboriginal  authorities.  The 
habits  and  customs  of  the  native  tribes  will  frequently  be  found,  in  these  respects,  a 
tolerably  safe  guide;  proper  allowance  being  made  for  the  moral  and  physical  dis- 
tinotioDS  of  race,  previous  modes  of  living,  &c  It  must  ever  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
in  hot  countries  comparatively  less  food  is  required  than  in  cold  ones ;  and  that  the 
stomach,  after  irregular  intervals,  loses  much  of  its  assimilative  powers;  and  although 
no  precise  system  of  dietetics  can  be  enunciated  that  would  conclusively  embrace  the 
oomprehensive  details  of  this  subject,  yet  an  ordinary  maxim  may  be  thus  elicited, 
viz.,  that  edibles  most  nutritious  and  wholesome,  the  indigenous  products  of  the 
place,  ascertained  to  be  commonly  in  vogue,  and  prepared  by  the  simple  processes  of 
native  cookery,  should,  more  or  less,  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  chief  daily 
meals,  the  number  of  which  must  be  regulated  in  accordimoe  with  the  necessities  <^ 
climate  and  constitution.  Animal  substances  should  invariably  be  well  cooked ; 
boiled  meat,  in  the  form  of  soups  and  stews,  is  therefore  preferable  to  the  same  when 
roasted.  More  of  vegetable,  and  less  of  the  animal  constituents,  should  be  the  fun- 
damental principle  in  the  disposition  of  meals.  In  tropical  Africa,  rice,  yams,  sweet 
potatoes,  kous-kous,  oocos,  and  young  cassada  roots,  constitute  excellent  substitutes 
for  European  vegetables.  The  oleaginous  and  other  dishes  of  the  natives,  composed 
mostly  of  mutton,  fowls,  game,  fresh  and  dried  fish,  with  palm  oil,  ochros,  pepperi, 
yams,  melochias,  plantains,  and  other  esculents,  are  very  palatable  and  nourishing, 
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and  appear  well  ftdapted  for  European  luc,  if  rkitcyrs  eem 
loierati}  their  Bomey>hat  nanaeftting  aspect,  Pcndtry  is  naoftl 
and  no  better  article  of  food  could  be  purchased.  Fiah  of  m 
and  cured,  with  iihriinpef  crawfish,  roangrore  OTBtera,  &c.t  eai 
in  large  qnantltiefl ;  when  frenhr  tliey  are  in  general  of  goo 
digestion.  Orangea«  pineapple*,  gnavai,  roelona,  limea,  hana 
ioiirBopa,  cnstard  applea^  and  other  fruitat  if  immoderately  4 
indigestion  and  diarrhcEa,  with  otlier  irritationa  of  the  bowel 
to  more  aerioas  disease.  When  desirable,  a  limited  alio  wane 
in  the  moming,  previout  to  breakfact.  Ptmctualit):  in  meali 
of  rest  after  each^  ought,  to  far  u  ia  convenient,  to  be  adopte 
the  digestive  proceaa. 

The  judicious  nae  of  wine  and  spirita  may  be  advoeated,  si 
mental  to  health,  and  their  daily  et^ojment  often  materially 
riation  of  that  climatic  languor  and  debility,  resulting  from  a 
Good  aherry,  madeira,  and  hucella«  may  be  administerod  wit 
and  others,  and  a  few  gla£»ee  at  meal  times  is  productiTe  of  i 
to  the  stomach.  Port  wine  is  commonly  too  much  adultera 
pounds,  and  other  noxioun  iugi-edieots,  to  be  of  benefit.  1^ 
may  be  drank  in  moderation,  throughout  the  day,  by  thoat 
use  of  ardent  spirit i,  and  will  in  some  degree  mitigate  the  cq 
Claret  (Bordeaux  wine)  and  water  is  also  a  pleasant  and  coo] 
inclined  for  weaker  potations,  and  not  predisposed  to  Tiaceral 
and  other  gastro-ent critic  maladies.  Abstinence  from  aquat 
inferior  rum  and  spirit*  cannot  be  too  strictly  enjoined^  as  th 
digestive  organs,  but  exert  an  injurious  effect  on  the  system 
Ukewbe  be  drank  with  some  caution,  as  they  tend  to  prodno 
habit  of  body,  and  ultimately  dispose  to  apoplectic  and  coi 
sopp*»  or  Basa'H  pale  ale  is,  on  the  whole,  more  preferable  to 
the  stronger  ales,  as  they  are  manufactured  of  greater  puritj 
and  lc»B  subject  to  unwholesome  adulteration.  Occasionally 
to  exert  a  remarkably  tonic  inBuencc  on  the  worn  out  and  c 
of  the  older  colonists  and  traders.  The  moderate  indulgenc 
prejudicial  to  health ;  but  great  care  is  requisite  that  their  g 
habitual,  so  as  to  degenerate  into  excess^  which  is  too  frequi 
dents  in  tropical  countnct. 

6.  Among  the  predisposing  causes  of  sicknev,  one  of  t] 
dread  and  prostration  of  ipirits  that  pervades  alrooet  everj 
first  visit  to  this  unhealthy  coast.  The  unremitting  fatality 
with  the  depressing  infJucncea  of  climate,  have  certainly  gai 
glolw  an  unenviable  notoriety,  which  time  can  nerer  diasi; 
the  array  of  fearful  drawbacks,  individuals  may  reside  in  tl 
gions,  unimpaired  in  health  and  constitution,  for  a  coDsidew 
proper  care  and  attention  to  hygienic  considerations,  by  che 
relative  to  future  results,  regularity  and  a  tropical  aduptatii 
nation  to  resist  hypochondnaeal  forebodings,  or  despondent 
propriate  employment  of  time  in  judicious  mental  andphysi 
and  by  tranquillity  of  mind  and  an  implicit  reliance  on  the 
of  an  all- wise  Providence.  By  a  conformity  to  these  hin 
Europeans  live  in  some  of  the  moat  sickly  countries  of  Wei 
of  tvicuty  and  thirty  yearti,  and  even  upwards. 
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291    298 
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Bragan9a  Bank  and  Light* 
vessel,  355—356,  367 

BnigMnza  Bank,  347 

Bramidos  Mountains^  802 

Branca  Islet,  437 

Branoo,  Ctipe,  382 

,  Morro,  320 

Brandenburg  Castle.  688 

Bransfidd  Strait,  309 

Brasil,   Coast  of,  8,  816-^ 
477 

,  Cmreney,  889 

,  JPbr/  Jhtet,  823 

Banks,  236—239, 

427 

Brasilian    Cubrbkts,  122 
—  124 

(196)  General    Remarks, 
(197)  Remarks  by  Cant, 
Hewett,  Ac,  (198; 
Captain  Mouches, 

Seasons,      (200, , 

Counter  Currents,  (202» 
203)  Rate. 

Brass  Creek,  624 

Pan  Country,  637 

River,  631—638 

Town,  633 

Brava,  Punta,  and  Lights 

488 
Breaker  IsUnd,  638 
Brenk,  666 
Brenton  Loch,  290 

Sound,  a8r' 

Breton  Point,  678 


byUant, 
(198)  bw 
les,  (199) 
0,     201) 


■ 

^^^^P^ 

IKBEX: 

^H 

^^H 

lSr«vffl  CKanucl,  37i 

C^bfittt  Reefa.  416 

Omfor  Poiaf,  524  ^^B 

^^^^^1 

Brklgm«n  Julnnd,  ;}0S 

C^lMuiir,  Etver  md  Morro, 

Cao  PcAka,  697              ■ 

^^^^^1 

Brightniiui  lokt,  bid,  520 

nm 

Cnoti  Pani  Bay.  861     H 

^^^^^1 

BmtoU  Gape.  2^9 

Cnicam,  321                             , 

Oaouea  Point,  348         H 

^^^^^1 

Briuoiim  a«e£,  807 

Diiroen  Point,  461 

Gip  Kock.  808                ^ 

^^^^^1 

Brito  B*iy,  466 

Caii^'Bay  and  laLtnda^  86U 

Qapatato  Ti^miv  ^^^ 

^^^^^1 

Broa  PequeoA,   Ponta   d% 

365 

Oape   Ouile    iCoek   Point 

^^^^^H 

694 

Ciiixn  PrejfOB  Point,  416 

234 

^^^^^1 

Broad  Bar,  693 
Brodoro.  Ki^ei',  6*d 

Caixo  de  Una  B«^f,  W$ 

C<»a«t  Oaatle  k  ligkt, 

^^^^^1 

Cajetuba  Island  and  Bay, 

681,691-593,602 

^^^^^1 

Br.>ke  llocks,  798 

Ua 

Colony,  Co«at  ot,  Mf 

^^^^^1 

Brooni  Rock,  576 

Cijimtiva  Icdand,  348 

-840 

^^^^^H 

BroM  Island,  79T 

Ca^u,  Bamdo,  331.  333 
Caiueinws  Murro,  320 
Caabar  Creek,  618 

of   Good  Ht*p©,    801, 

^^^^^1 

Brothers  Islet*,  i2J 

811-^27                            ' 

^^^^^1 

Bruno,  Fort,  386 

—  Palmaa  Little  Town, 

Bubya  Wiind,  664 
Buctio  Bank.  4H7 

Flrlt     fllfl 

673 

^^^H 

Gilabo^  Pr»ya  do,  703 

ghoal,  674 

^^^^^1 

■,  Piinta,  and  Reef,  430 

CnUmnne  Rivrr,  634 

--'-Town,  113,812,81.1 

^^^^^1 

Buohan&a.  569 

Uicanhar  Point,  317.  318, 

' Troo  ana  BhoaU,  688 

^^^^^1 

Buckle  bank,  351 

378 

Cupibarib*  Itiver.  387 

^^^^^1 

Buen«  Viata,  Cerro  do,  47^ 

Caldwell,  667 

Cp.eao,  Pof.ttt  da,  B91,  69^ 

^^^^^1 

Buenoa  Ayre«  and  UghU, 

Ciil«tna,  709 

Captain  Peak,  823,  824 

^^^^^1 

86,  479,  499-60-2 

CaletaChicaCloT©,  488 

Oiracaa.   Weta,  and  Bal^ 

Flrim'^f  A1A 

Ptmtn  Art  1«     iflfl 

At*    flHA 

^^^H 

Buen-Viago  Uock^  4H8 
Baffeljrtgtberjj  Hill.  83d 
BiiffelB  Bay,  828 

CBlhaboacoP«»fit,.4il 

0«racu  B;mk,  336 

^^^^H 

Calti^ta  Uhaid^  289 

C»iTahjp©.  B;irt»,  and  Bm 

^^^^^1 

C»llAd»8&boala,427 

4J0,  431 

^^^^^H 

BuffoU  River,  804 

Calm*,  Zones  of.  61,  80 

Carait^  Bank,  672 

^^^^^1 

;                           Bull  Uhmd,  739,  743 

Calumbit,  762 

Camngumba,  Babia,  T^M 

^^^^^1 

1                  —  Point  and  iiu.«i,  aaa 

Calvo  l*crto,  398 

Canipaiitiva  L4.ind,  3I^| 

^^^^^1 

Biillain,  670 

Camiimu,  417     418 

Carupgtto,   Barrm  das,  ]H 

^^^^^H 

Bullamen.  668 

CamaragiW,  Rio,  398 

332                              '■ 

^^^^^1 

BuUen,  Cape,  682,  687 

Caroaron  BMck.  500 

Carape,  Cemo  de,  4^4  fl 

^^^^^1 

Bulkr,  Cape,  296 

Caroaronee  J  liver,  554 

C^mpibou,  Barm,  431 B 

^^^^^1 

Bitmp  iShoi*K  487 

CamHrocn*  River  and  Cnpe, 

Carapuca  Ldet,  450      ^| 

^^^^^1 

Bungo,  Praia  do,  768 

6^6—661 

Carauai-ftu  Ul*ind^  360        ' 

^^^^^1 

Buoys  Feuked  iKlihd,  234 

Ikf^. .«««•.£«,»       UAO 

Canuta,  Morro,  32^ 

^^^^^1 

Biunoo,  Furt,  391 

^€5Z,  677 

OaravelhaSf  428^429    ^ 

^^^^^H 

Burdwood  Bank,  29.^ 

CaEnnropim  Rirer^  331 

Cteravellaa,  428              ■ 

^^^^^1 

Burras,  l^onta  da^,  691 

Cmiib^ii^be,  762 

Oiravellea  Bocka,  676  ^ 

^^^^^1 

Burroa,  PunU  d*\  48^ 

dmbcinrllA,  Morro.  462 

Carbonero,  Sierra  del,  4T9 

^^^^^1 

Buabridge  Boundiogi,  237 

Cambriu,  462 

Carttiuala  Hat   MuitalM 

^^^^^1 

Biiiliaii,  689 

CHmeDa  buy,  771 

405                              ^ 

^^^^^1 

Boaioa.  Cape,  437 

Cumeroonfi  River,  563 

Cardoe  Istet,  466           ■ 

^^^^^1 

IslelF,  462 

Cameta,  874-375 

Cardoz,  Mount.  %M     ■ 

^^^^^1 

Bu*tjci  Prfth  Hiver,  680, 690 

Camillia  Rock,  487 

Carew  Havbour,  292     ^M 

^^^^^1 

Bulli?rfly  Bnrk,  672 

Cam  ma  River  aod  Bay,  713 

Carmnn.  £1^  622           ■ 

^^^^^1 

Baitorvinilk  Batterica,  2^4 

CJamo^iui  liiver,  330 

OarminaoD,  422            ^1 

^^^^^1 

Byron  6ho«J,  628 

Caniona,  394 

Canno,  Gaps,  359         V 

^^^^^1 

Sound,  293 

CumpanH  Moantain,  543 

CamabubiS  Bhitii,  S3S^      ' 

^^^^^1 

CMmpie  Ik1*>,  463 

Gtrocha.  llbeo,  693 

^^^^^1 

Gab«dello  Fort,  383 

CHmplida  Mountains,  714 

Caro^o  lalet,  693 

^^^^^1 

CabeUo  da  Velha  Bay.  348 

Campo,  Cape,  and  Eio,  662, 

Carpenter  Kock,  673 

^^^^^1 

ObaiMdo  Point,  461 

663,  664 

Car«)gHda.  Poitta^  mj 

^^^^^1 

Oibinda.  7S7 

Cenipos  and  Barra,  434 

Carre^do,  Morro,  697 

^^^^^1 

Gkbo  Bunk,  496 

,  Mount,  434 

CarrLtaa  Point  and  Uocfel 

^^^^^H 

,  Forf,  410 

CnnMnea    B»y    and    Rivp?, 

4S6,  487 

^^^^^1 

C^l3o«olaa  Reef,  426 

4.i6-467 

Curro  da  Mato  Point,  361 

^^^^^1 

,                           CHbral,  Bay  of,  420 

Cunariue,   Barraa  daa,   331, 

Caruaiiao  Point,  423     ^m 
Carralho,  I^a  de,  45Sa 
CHrTalhos,  IWra,  117  H 

^^^^^1 

'                            Cftbraliap  Bahia,  420 

332 

^^^^^1 

Cabraa,  Bohia  das,  691 

Cannry  Islanda,  667 

TTh/Yt  Ann   fmJ 

Canaatrti,  Si  rra  da,  403,  418 
Canuveirai,  Burrfi  4je,  462 

Caaa  Femrira,  692 
Gaetana,  692 

^^^H 

^^^^^1 

687 

Canavdroft,  Monte,  S2^ 

Oaaoaea  Point,  726 

^^^^^1 

Cacao  Eeef,  319,  466 

CanafiairHi,  Baira,  332 

Oaaoae  lalef.  469 

^^^^^1 

Cachoeira  Rii^rr,  408 

Point,  340 

Caieavela,  Mortis,  31$  ^m 

^^^^^1 

CncimW  Tb^,  761 

Canavierae^  Birra  d«,  419 

CflM^rd  Cbannt^L  3o6   ^M 

^^^^^1 

Caconda  McmTttainii,  76$ 

Candlema«  lalaa^  299 

C^Mtellanot  Point  417.^1 

1 

Coaar  BroaJtei^,  il) 

Canoa,  3i6 

Caatnlli,  499                  V 
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ObiUno  Bay,  480 
—  ,aipe,606 

,  Cape,    and   Islets, 
479,  480,  482 

Islet,  467 

GartillM  Bay,  477 

PeqaenosRIoi.,477 

GMtle  Point  and  Bay,  808 

Bock»291 

Ob«U>r  Bock,  831,  832 
Gastro  Point,  491 
Oatalina  Channel,  601 
Oatandnba  Islet,  444 
Gatuama,  885 
Oatombella  das  Oftms,  767 
Gatnmbella,  Bio,  767-8 
Obintion  Beef,  785 
Oarada  Isle,  433 
OsTaUo  Beef,  431 
Oayally  and  KiTer,  675 
Ckre  Blntl^  626 
Cazoeira  Beef;  825 
Gaxoes  Island,  468 
Oayetano  Islands,  627 
Cayor,  666 
Geara  and  Bay,  9, 99, 326— 

S28 
Cedroa,466 
Centro,  Pioo  do^  704 
Cefca  Bank,  838,  346 
Cerro,  £1,  and  Light,  489, 

490 
Cesar  Bank,  836,  342 
Oiafidote,  Cerro,  479 
Challenger  Bidge,  149 
Chama,  660,  681,  689,  601 
Chanticleer  Island,  546 

Ghapeiroens,  420,  424 

Ghapel  Valley,  266 

Ghapeo,  Punta  do,  768 

— ^—  Yirado   Point   and 
lights  861 

Chapman  Head  and  Bay, 
823,  824 

Ckarlea'  FoUy  Point,  687 

Charlea  Point,  284 

Charxote,  Pico,  689,  690 

Chartrea  Biver,  279,  292 

Chatham  Harboor,  292 

GhaTea,  Bank  de,  699 

Chioa,  Isla,  486 

Ghioo  Bank  k  Ligbt?easel, 
502,  606,  608,  609 

Ghioos  Books,  477 

Ghilkmgo  Biver,  719 

Chimneys  Books,  271 

Ohing^l^,  726 

GhinshonTO,  724 

Cboisenl  Sound,  287 

Ghristiansborg,  Fort,   581, 
698 

Christina,  Ponta,  688 

Chriftasas  Harboor,  292 

Chabb's  Spring,  255 

Chuelo,  Bjo,  492 

Chapat  Biver,  625 

Church  Bock,  269 

Chuy  Biver,  476 

Olgogne  Bank,  678 

S.  A.  O. 


Cimbebasia,  777 
Circumcision  Island,  270 — 

272 
City  Bank,  600 
Ciudad  Bank,  413 
Clarence  Bay  and  Lights, 
247,  248 

Cove  and  Town, 

683—686 

Harbour,  678 

Land,  304 

Peak,  677.  681 

Clay-trap  Mountains,  784 
Gierke  Bocks,  297 
Climate, 
Africa,  West  Coast  of,  71 
—78,  667,  842;   (101, 
102)    Windward    and 
Gold  Coasts,  Dahomey, 
fto.;  (103)  Gold  Coast 
and  Biver  Bonny ;  (104) 
St.    Thomas     Island ; 
(107)  Anno  Bom;  (109) 
Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Anno  Bom,  706 
Ascension  Island,  240, 246 
Brasil,  53—60,  376—377. 
(74)PAra';(76)Maran. 
ham  and  Fernando  No- 
ronha ;  (76)  Bahia;  (80) 
Bio  Janeiro. 
Bahia,  411 
Camacfoons,  662 
Cape  Coaiit  Custle,  692 
Fiftlkl<uid  Islan*!-*,  96  -96, 

280-281 
Fernando  Po,  680—681 
Horn,  Cape,  91—95,  648 
Huttentotia,  to,,  778 
Lagos,  610 
Loanda,  761 
Malemba,  726 
Para',  363—364 
Pemambucu,  31^9—390 
Plata,  Bio  de  ia,  82 
Prince's  Iidand,  690 
BiodeUPkta,6ll— 614 
Bio  Grande  do  Sul.  469 
Bio  Jtineiro,  441 — 445 
St.  Helena,  267 
Sandwich  Land,  97 
Staten  laland,  91,  640 
South  Gorgia,  97 
South  Shetland,  97 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  91—96 
VolU  Biver,  600 
Cloven  Bock,  223 
Coaling  laUnd,  448 
Coaoza  Bay  and  Biver,  761 

—763 
Cobham  Town,  645 
Cobras,  Uha  das,  444,  448, 

469 
Cecal  Point,  859 
Cockbum  Cove,  688 
Cock's  Comb  Mountain,  783 
Coco,  Bio,  325 
Cocoa-nut  Island,  380 
Co^t5sBeei8,416 


Coffin  Harbour,  201 
Cogmoa,  606 
Gobi  Biver,  668 
Cohit  Biver,  669 
Golares  Island,  369 
Golebrook  Bay,  836 
Coley  Bock,  673,  674 
Colnett,  Gape,  542 
Colonia,  460,   479,  490 
and  Lights,  493— 

494 
— —  del  Sacramento,  493 

,  Port,  457 

Colorado  Biver,  620 
Colquhoun  Mount,  784 
Columbiana,  423 
Column  of  Hercules,  254 
Comby  Bi?er,  717 
Comfort  Cove,  242 
Gomfortloss  Gove,  242 
Commandatuba,  Morros  de, 

420 

,  Bio,  419 

Commenda,  681,  690,  601 
Como  Biver,  669 
Comozatiba,  423 
Compass,  Variation  of  the, 

165 
Conceigao,  401 

and  Bock,  455, 


466 


,  Morro,  413 


Conception,  385 

Bay,  790 

Conchas  Bay,  708 

Concordia,  495 

Gonde,  4U7 

Gondo,  Ponta  del,  688 

Coney  Inland,  810 

Conflict  Bank,  720 

Congo,  Coast  of,  731—750 

,  Biver,  709,731— 745 

CongrcMs  Bank,  288 
Goniquet  Island,  669,  672 
Connecting  Ridge,  149 
Connor  Hill,  692 
Constantia,  812,  835 

Berg,  824 

Consul,  Punta  del,  686 
Contas,  Bio,  and  Mountains, 

418 
ConvenU  Hills,  535 
Oonxas  Point  and  Light,  468 
Cook,  Port,  640 
Cook's  Loaf  Hill,  595»  603 
Cooper's  Isle,  296 
Ooou,  777 
Coporoco,  Bio,  772 
Coqueirambo,  881 
Coqueiroi  Point,  384 
Coral,  Uha  do,  466 
Corcovado  Mountain,  442 
Gorisoo,  627 
Bay  and  Island,  665 

—668 
Cormantine,  581,  594,  603 
Cormorant  Islands,  458 
Corn  Stack  Island,  468 
Coroa  das  Almas,  338.  844 
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CoKMi  dM  GnWottt,  366 

Cunegonde,  Point,  779 

■ 

c 

de  Sim  GaAtuio  Bonk, 

Cimene  RiTer,  780 

c 

369 

Conga,  763 

c 

do  Corr«io  Batik«  U9 

Catihabu  Rlrer,  381 

c 

—  dcM  Oto«,  ssa 

Cupe,  397 

Gn«id«Biiiilc53e»337    i 

Coral  lUota,  459 

Gr«Ade,  llha  d#i.  360 

Curamo  Island,  613 

I 

Gmnde  Reef,  327 

Curimba  Covo,  767 

I 

Kiriri  Bnak.  357 

Curimicaara,  Pointy  329 

I 

CorUMiu,  Cape,  532 

I 

MoriiocA  Bobk,  360 

Cuiitiba  River,  468 

I 

Mom  Bmnk,  360 

Coro,  Kio,  764 

1 

Kova  fiiuik.  33e 

Comd  Grande   VonntaiOf 

1 

biccmB«ik,i«60 

330 

^ 

Via-melha,  420 

Ct7aita»rTi  in  General,   102 

1 

Vermelha  Iloef.  426 

—106 

1    _ 

Coronation  Island,  3U6 

(149,    150)   General    Re. 

^ 

GoTODel  lalsfid,  4dl 

miu-ks,  ri5l)  Difttribo- 
Uon  of  Curreota,  (162) 
8urfaoe  Currenta,  (163) 

CorODilla  Point,  479 

I 

OoTtik^iitea,  495 

I 

r> &ta 

CircuktUon,   (164)  Ob- 

I 

Qorm,  Cape,  323 

•ervationa,    (166)    De- 

I 

Coriuipe,  401 

finition, 

Coiia,  320 

Be^AgulXas  (htrrtmi.  South 

I 

Ctotiadiba  Rirer.  404 

jijKiCttt  Cw  f  t Jlf|  CrtkiiMa 

1 

Oobnga  Wland,  468 

CkttrwMU  S&Hik  JSquaio^ 

I 

Colin guiba  EiTer  and  Li^, 

riai   dtrrent,  Bruniimn 

I 

404—406 

CiMrr«ftCt,  SauiAmt  Cm- 

I 

Oatobny  Cliffi,  689 

mmiin^  Otrrmt,  AtOmr^ 

I 

ObtoveUo,  3^1 

ikCurrmU, 

I 

Ootovelo  da*  Oatras,  767 

C^urrmU, 

Couani^,  HiveTi  731 

Africa,    Weat    Coaii  of. 

I 

Ooubo,  Ub,  764 

558,  561,  709 

I 

Oouaa,  Birer,  and  HiU,  747 

African,  68,  104 

I 

Gvutejnba  laUnd,  361,  374 

Agullmt,  193— lis 

Coo«»,Rnrer,73l,  747 

Anno  Bom,  707 

I 

O^w  Point,  288 

Antorciic,  104,  126^127 

I 

CkaoDDib  Hillock,  66S 

'       Biafra,  Bight  of,  628 

I 

Coy  lAl&t,  636 

Bm«ilii«n.  122-124 

1 

OMcker  Bay,  624 

Congo,  RiTor,  733->736 

I 

Oadoo  Lake,  612 

Danger  Point,  837 

I 

Cremiinufta,  Rio,  423 

£qaatonal  Cuunter,  IN 

1 

Crapoa  Point,  417 

Fernando  Po,  688 

I 

Creek  Town,  647 

Frio,  Cttpe,  440 

I 

Crcflaon,  669 

Guinea,   104,   112,  U6» 

^ 

Creveco&ur,  Fort,  581,  598 

lis 

- 

Crobo  HiUii  698 

Ha&gklip  Point.  637 

- 

Croaa,  Cape,  aad  Baj,  777, 

Lagoa,6l2 

I 

783—784 

Niger  Delta,  621 

I 

Point.  461 

PkU,  Rio  de  la,  84,  104, 

I 

River,  643,  648 

496,  614^516 

I 

Crown  Hillock,  668 

Prinr©*8  Uland,  663 

£ 

Crus  Bank,  335 

mo  Grande  do  Sul,  474 

I 

ddPatnM),391 

Rocaa     Reef,     120—121, 

m 

CoHJara  River,  372 

227—228,  231 

^ 

C«anza  Rirer,  748 

Sonth  African,  104,  112— 

I 

Cu artel  Combaio,  430 

114,  117 

I 

Soutk  AtlanUc,  104 

X 

fniata,  430 

South    Equatorial,     104, 

I 

Cubo,  Rio,  764 

114.  119-121 

« 

Ouchillo  del  Roldufi^  479 

Southern  Gonneotingi  104, 

I 

CwvQ,  Rio,  764 

124-^125 

i 

Ontr&  Rrrer,  492 

Tflble  Buy,  812,  821 

Cuiraiaifjr  Bank  and  Liglit- 

Windward  Ooart.  666         , 

^ 

voB44el,  498,  502,  604»  608 

Currow,  671                             i 

■ 

Collob,  571 

Caru  River,  329                     |l 

I 

Culomi,  637 

Cum^a  lalflftd  and  Point 

Cuma  Baj,  348 

356 

Cumborlan-l  Rock,  485 

1   CtJTurippe,  401                         ii 
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DnnMf  i(0te»-^  oontinned. 

Bifrbt  of  Biafra  to  Sierra 
Leone,  663-4 

Bonn  J  Rirer,  638, 640—1 

BnM  RiTer,  632—633 
.  Bnenoe  Ayree,  608—^10 

Oamama,  418 

GiDiarooni  Birer,  668 — 
661 

Ceaxa,828 

Colonia,  494 

Congo,  River,  787 — 739, 
741-746 

Fernando  Po,  688 

Fernando  Po  to  Bonny, 
629—631 

Gaboon  RiTer,  673 

Good  Hope,  Cape  of,  826 
—827 

Horn,  Cape,  648—^62 

Kabenda  Bay,  728 

Maranham,  841-846 

New  Calnbar  RiTer,  636 

Old  OOabar  Rirer,  643 
—646 
.  Ftem',  364-372 

Puanagna  Bay,  468—469 
.  Patagonia,  East  Coaat  of; 
647-662 

Ponambooo^  390,  393 — 
396 
*  Prinoe't  Iiland,  696 

Bio  de  la  Plata,  606-610 

Kio  Grande  do  Norte,  380 

Bio  Grande  do  Sol,  476 
—476 

Bio   Janeiro,    448-444, 
446 

8t  Helena,  260 

St.  Paul  de  Loanda.  767 

SanFrandaco  do  Siu,  Rio, 
460-461 

Santa  Oatharina,  466, 466 

SMitos,  464—466 

Simon's  Bay,  838-834 

Stanley  Harbour,  286— 
286 

Table  Bay,  816—819 
Pisappointmest,  Gape,  297 
BizcoTO,  680,  681,  688 
I>iieBbo6  RiTiT,  668 
Dooe,  Bio,  430, 731,  760 
Do  Costal  Mountains,  731 
|)octor's  Point,  668 
Dodo,  Rio,  619 
Dogs'  Heads  Breakers,  668, 

660 
Dog's  Nose,  419 
Dogstone,  The,  804 
Dois  Rios  Bay,  460 
Dokko,  661 
Delbv  Point,  600 
Dolphin,  Ciipe,  290 

Head.  791,  792 

Dora  Rodrigo  Reefs,  401 
Don  Henrique  Isleta,  683 
Don  Pedro  Secondo  Rock, 

466 
Dondo^763 


Dongo,  762 

Donkia  Bay,  778,  806 

Do  Porto  Reef,  327 

Domer  Bank,  777 

Dorothea,  Fort,  681 

Do  Sal  Mountains,  731 

DoSitio,411 

Doa  BHhias,  Cape,  626 

—  Frsdes  Rirer,  692 

—  Hermaiios  Hills,  477 

—  ToiirosChannel,319,320 
Donble-Headed  Cliff,  749 
DoQglas  Bay,  793 
DooriMa,  Moont,  784 
Dons  Montos,  730 

Do  Velho  Bay  and  Mount, 

774 
Doynel  Rock,  487 
Drapers  Island;  743 
Drewin,  High  Land  oi^  676 
Droo  River,  673 
Dry  Thicket  Point,  737 
Duinfonteinberg  Hill,  837 
Duke's  Town,  646,  647,  713 
Dnmfioa,  606 
Dnminy  Point,  808 
DnngenesR,  637 
Duqne  de  Braganza,  762 
D'lJrban  Cove,  836 
Datchman's  Cap  Islet,  693 
Duyker  Point  and  Island, 

823 
Dyer  Island,  778,  838 
Dyke  Island,  291 

Eagle  Island,  289 

Passag^288 

Point,  288 

East  Head,  642 

'  Point  and  Light,  483 

Shoal,  831 

Easter  Cliffs,  791 
Eboe,  616,  623,  637 
Eddystone  Rock,  290 
Edgnr,  Port»  290 
Edina,  669 
Edinburgh,  266 
Eerste  River,  836 
Efiat,  642,  646 
Efooni,  761 
Egga,621 
Egg  Harboar,  627 

—  Island,  223,  264 
Egbi  Luke,  679 
Egito  River,  766 
Egmont,  Port,  96.  273,  293 
Egypto  River,  766 
Eighty-four  Rockp,  794 
Ekky  Tekky  Bay,  690 
Eko,  609 

Ekpe',  613 

Elephant  Bay,  772—773 

Cays,  289 

Core,  292 

MountAin,662,663 

River,  8o6 

Eliva  Jonanga  Lake,  676 
Elisabeth  Bay  and  Point, 
797-799 


Elmina,  690,  602 

Chica,  606 

Elobey  Islands,  666,  666 

Eloke  River,  662 

Elsev  Bay,  Peak,  and  Point, 

836 
Embe',  761 
Embenee  Island,  672 
Erabomma,  731,  740,  741 
Embrige,  Rio,  748 
Embnda  Point,  498 
Emily  iieet,  334 
Enoeada  do  Brito,  466 
Enchadas  Island,  448 
Enchadim  Rock,  460 
Enoiada,  Morro  da,  460 
Enganno,  Cape,  646 
Engano  Bay,  626 

,  Cape,  746 

English  Bank  and  Lifrht- 

vessel,   390,    392,    603— 

604,606 

Bay,  242 

Engooi,  714 

Engna  Gua^n  Island,  463 
Enguias  Point,  668 
Enseada  de  Campinho,  417 
Ensenada  de  Barragan,  49S 

de  PaTon,  4tf2 

Entrance,  Mount,  633 
Ensaddi  River,  132 
Epe',  613 
Equator,  Crossing  the,  170 

—183 
Equatorial  Current,  74,  66$ 
Bquisnina  Bay,  771 
Breules  Point,  624 
Erebus  and  Terror  Gulf,  809 
Escalvada  IiOet,  432 
Escardos,  River,  619 
Bsdavos  River,  619 
Escobar  Islet,  707 
Ksoondido  Creek,  623 
Esoravos,  Rio  doa,  673 

,  River,  619 

Esereoea,  Rio  dee,  673 
Esouboo  Point,  663 
Espera  Isles,  343 
Espi%gle  Core,  774 
Eapinosa  Islet,  482 
Espinillo,  Isla  del,  497 

Point,  491 

Espirito  Santo,  377 

Bay,  431-2 

Este,  PunU  del,  and  Ligh^ 

483 
Eateries,  Cap^  666,  668 
E^tevss  Point,  706 
Efftreito,  Praya  do,  467, 468 
Estrella  Bank,  327 

Bay,  460 

Ethiopio  Ocean,  1—2 
Eutpa,  Cape,  774 
Euston  Bay,  649 
Evout  Island,  646 
Ewaffa,  636 
Eyserberg  Point,  810 

Factory  Island,  669 
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TMiarj  Point  621 
Fkirwcathar.  OpA,  6)6, 6S6 
Falkland  IaUiid%  4,  7,  S72 
—294 

Sboid,  278,  2W 

Fidmoath  B«j,  267 
Tmlm,  Bam,  416  -416 

Bar,  619,620 

.  lak  481 

Fk]«Baj.778,827>836 

Black  Point,  722 

Gape,  836 

Gamaitxmt,  669 

*— MnoraHo,  668 

Frio  Gbp^  781 

Qnoin  HiH  838 

Soffarioaf  Hill.  410 

Fbli<o  Cano  de  Hato  Pt ,  861 
Faniin<>,  Port,  23 
FamiHa  Rocks,  489 
Fanaes  I^et.  674 

Fannj  Hf*ad,  *290 

Road,  288 

Fanti  Kingpdom,  680,  690 
Famllon  laUnd  and  light, 

493 
FariUmOi  Point,  and  Bock% 

784 
Furilhoena  I^eti,  787 
FatkAmlMS  Point,  736 
Feia  Island,  461 

Islet,  437 

,  Uke,  436 

Feiticeiraa,  Baixo  das,  448 
Fflix,  426 

FermoM,  Bahia,  381 
Femand   Yai,   Rirer,  710, 

711—713 
Fernanda  Penintnla,  683 
FemandilU  House,  698 
Fernando  Dias,  Ponta,  701 
Noronha  k  Penk, 

138,  222—228 

Po,  26,  663,  628, 


677—689 

PoRock, 


707 


m 


Fmnao  Diss,  Ponta  do,  697 
Ferrer  Bay  and  Islet,  631 
Fetish  Rock,  740 

Wood,  730 

Fetiche  Town,  674.  677 
Fifth  River,  633 
Figo,  Ponte  do,  697 
Firueim  liJot,  457 
FiUna  River,  633 
Fincudo  Tr*^  424 
Findlay  Harbour,  289 
Fish  Hook  Bay,  835 

Point.  808 

Town.  670,  674,  606, 

616.  643,  649 

Tribe,  656 

Fisherman  Lake,  666 
Fishers  Bsnk,  493—494 
Fits  Ba^ia.  287 
FitsRoy.  Port,  287 
Flamengos.  Rio  doe,  776 
FUminKO  Baj-,  4o  1—452 
Flat  Isle,  672 


P^^int,  496 

Roek,460 

Fliai  Bay,  774 

Floliow,606 

Flora,  Ponta,  691,  694 

Florae  Ide  and  Lights  486 

Florido  Isle»,  636 

Fly  Bank,  236 

Foeb6CraekorGap,  6S6 

Point,  634 

Foeinho  de  Gao,  419 

Ptek,69S 

do  Oabo  Point,  488 

Fogoand  Reef;  817,  319 

,  Pedias  de.  318 

— ,  Pico  do,  704 

Foko,636 

Fonda  Bay,  746*747 

Forhin  Rock,  891 

Foirvadoa,  Rio  doa,  617,  619 

—620 
Foreland  Blnli;  748 
Forest  King  Reef,  187 
Formoaa,  Bahia,  381 

^  Oabo.  837 

-^Ospa.    669, 


620 


603, 


Point,  631 
,  Rio,  614 


Furmigs,  Ponta  da,  698 
Forcugaa,  Phiya'das,  692 
Formoeo,  Gabo.  682 

^  Ilheo,  703 

,  Rio,  397 

Forqnilla,  Serra,  898 
ForUlesa,  326 
Fort  Hill,  623, 668 

Islet,  466 

Rock  Point,  782 

Fortin,  Hha  do,  362,  369 
Foeter  Bay,  299 

,  Mount,  806 

Treea,642 

Fonche  Point,  634 

Foul  Bay,  290 

Foula-Baraan,  761 

Four  Towns.  673 

Fourth  River,  638 

Fox  Bay,  290 

Fox  Harbour  ft  Point,  287, 

288 
Fiade  de  Macah6  Peak.  437 

Leopardo  Peak,  431 

,  Rio  do,  422 

Frades  Rocks,  696,  772 
Fragata.  Pkmya  da,  332 
Franca's  House,  728 
Franceca  I^let,  433,  434 
Franceses,  Ai^di  doa,  692 
Frances,  Porto,  401 
Franquia.  The,  414 
Fravles  Point,  466 
Fredensborg,  Fori,  681 
Fredericksburg  Castle,  688 
Freesekna  Peak,  299 
Freixeiras  Point,  329 
French  Bank,  604 

Bay,  627 

Point,  673,  730,736 


Ft 
Fr 

Vi 


Fr 
Fi 

rl 

Fi 
Fi 
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G«orge  Town,  244 
0«orgia,  Iile  o^  6 
Gwmania  Bock,  412 
G«ft^l<ll^  Gape,  774 
0«jMr  laUnd,  838 
Ohan  OoMt,  696 
GherriU  Land,  304 
€Kerke*s   Daughter  Shoal, 

842 
Gill  Bay,  627 
Gingm,  762 
Gipoia  Isliind,  461 
Girando,  Gape,  774 
Giranl,  Ponta,  774 
GlaM  Town,  671 
Goat  I«land,  687 

Isle,  698 

Goderich  Baj  and    Point, 

686 
Godomaj,  608 
Goelette  Isliind,  223 
Goiana,  Bio  de,  384 
Gold  Coaat,  26,  663,  680— 

601 
«—  Coatt,  Currntejf,  686^ 

686 
Hill,  690 

Biver,  687 

Gomalonta,  606 
Goml>6,  761 

Point,  671 

Gomoah,  680 
Gonoalo,  Bio,  468 

Good   Hope,    Cape  of,  29, 

201,801,811—827 
Good  Hope,  Gape,  k  Light- 

hoQM,  826,  833 

-  Suooeaa,  Cape,  k  Bajr, 
642,  643 

Tear  Island,  704 

Gordon's  Bay,  836 
€lorriti  Island,  484 
Gongh  Inland,  269 
Goundou,  761 

Goy,  728 

Goyabal  Pats  and  Island, 

374 
Goyanns,  Bio  de,  384 
Graya  lslet^  469,  461 

,  N.8.  da,  460 

Graham's  Land,  304 
Grain  Coast,  6^3,  666,  670 
Grand  Bas«^  666, 669—670 

Bassam,  673,  678 

Cettos  Hiver,  671 

— —  Dieppe,  671 

-  Drewin,  676 
— —  Lahou,  677 

Parji,  347 

^-„  Sesters,  673 
— —  Seatroa,  669 

Tnbou,  675 

Grande,  BHrra,  398 

,  llha,  460 

,  Ilheo,  419 

,  Bio,  419 

Granite  Point,  484 
Grant  Breakers,  313 
Grantham  Sound,  289 


Grass  Island,  227,  743 
Gravina  Bay,  683,  686 
Great  Batonga  Bay,  662 

Fish  Bny,  779—781 

Popo,  606 

Grebo,  666 

Green  Bay,  619,  620 

I^nd   and   Bank, 

620 

Moontain,  239—240, 

244 

Point,  664 

Grecnpatch  Point,  667,  660 

Greenville,  672 

Grey  Channel,  292 

GriflTon  Bock,  488 

Griwe»,  616 

Groenn  River,  806 

Grooteseekoe  Biver,  836 

Qrossa  Point,  461 

,  Ponta,  693,  776 

Ground  Log,  The,  616 

Grove  Point,  760 

Growa,  676 

Gmway,  676 

Gnahyha  Island,  449 

Goajuru,  321 

GuHm-i  River,  363 

Guano  Island  and  Bay,  797 
Ouano,  Locality  of,  778,  793 
Guarahu  Point  and  Islets, 

466 
Gnariipari  Islets  and  Biver, 

432—433 
Guaratiba  Point,  449 
Guanitihas  Reef,  423 
Guaratuba  River,  469 
Gnaraaes  Liland,  46) 
Gnaribas  Island,  361 
Guarita  B'ick,  426 
Guaxinim  River,  317 
Gufisu,  Boca  du,  496 
Gubero,  Rio,  774 
Guia  Convent,  N.S.  da,  382 

Point,  384 

Guiglioa,  606 
Guiniaraea,  348 
Guimarens  River,  348 
Guinea,  664,  666 
Guinea  Company,  648 

GUIMKA  CUKRKNT,  74,  116 — 

118,662,663,688; 
(176)     DefiniUon,     (176, 
177)  Geneiul  Descrip- 
tion,  (178)    Examples, 
(180)  Cans*  s,  (181,  182, 
183)  Limits  (184,  1H6, 
186)  lieut.  B.  de  Ca- 
pello'a  Oliservations. 
GiiU  Islet,  627 
Gunner's  Quoin  Hill,  838 
GuDsa,  Rio,  766 
Gurrarwah,  676 
i   Guru  pi,  Cape,  and  Island, 
360,  366 


Half  Bereby,  676 

Cavally,  676 

Drewin,  676 


Half  Ivory  Town,  678 

Lahou,  677 

Halifax  Island,  797 
Hungklip,  Cnpe,  and  Peak, 

826,  836 
Harbour  Reef,  327 
HATbours,  Bay  of,  2b8 
Harmattiin  Season,  660 
Harper,  676 
Harriet,  Port,  284,  987 
Harrison  Cove,  802 

Houne,  616 

HarUey  Patch,  632 
Hay  Brook,  681 
Hayes  HiU,  248 
Hawkins's  Maiden    Land, 

273 
Health,  Rules  for  Preserva- 
tion of,  660,  841 
Heard  Shoal,  313 
Heebo,  637 
Heliopolis  Bock,  798 
Henderson  Point,  743 
Honriques,  Cape,  466 
Heoshaw  Town,  646,  646 
Herald  Point,  266 
Hermeneg  Point,  618 
Hermes  Rock,  436 

Hermits  Islands,  646 

Hermoso,  Mount,  618,  619 

Herschel  Rock,  481 

Heybem  HiU,  664 

Hickory  Point,  669 

Highland  River,  676 

HiKueiitos,  490 

Hill  Gap,  '289 

Hoanha  River,  767 

Hoanib  River,  782 

Hoetjes  Bay,  809 

Hog  Isbtnd,  461 

Hole  in  the  Wall,  223 

Hollam's  Bird  Island,  778, 
790 

Horaem  da  Capa,  Ponta  do^ 
703 

Homewood  Harbour,  802 

Hondeklip  Bay,  804-806 

Uoppner,  Port,  642 

Horatio,  Cape,  682.  686 

Horn,  Cape,  23,  186,  646 

Hornby  HUU,  278 

Homos  IsUnds,   479,   498, 
494 

IIorsfHll  House,  616 

Uorton  brook,  684 

Cove  and  Point,  686 

Hotspur  Bank,    236,    837, 
427 

Hottentot  Bay  and  Point, 
792 

Hottentotia,  777 

Hout  Bay,  812,  823-824 

Houtjes  Bay  and  Point,  809 

Howard,  Port,  289,  290 

Hummock  Island,  292 

Hurricanes,  Indications  of, 
66,  69,  72,  79,  81,  83 

Hybiapaba  HiUs,  330 

Hydra  Bay,  837 


^^^^^^^^^H 

DODSZ:*    ^1 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^H                            Hydm 

f  laeoldiDJ  Bank,  328            1 

1 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^H                           Bhoftl,  746 

I^lKa,  459             1 

■ 

,  Morro,  341 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^H                            lMOno,422 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H                             Inguaripe, 

hoo^ui 

l^i^ft^  lis 

Itsipo  Fbiat,  440 

^^^^^^^^^^^^H                                  lee,  (314)  How  Carmea, 
^^^^^^^^^^^^H                                   (215)                       (316) 
^^^^^^^^^^^^H                                    Floating  Ie«,  (217)  Ta- 

IlMiMiiea  UUnd,  885 

Ituniiim,  Morro.  460 

Itanhem  fiiTcr,  421 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^H                                     bular  Bergs,  (21S)  In- 

Itapaoorora  Bar  and  Bock, 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^H                                    dications. 

461 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H                                     Mr.  Tow m  n '  A  Remarks, 

Itapeaurim  and  Hirer,  438 

^^^^^^^^^^^^H                                      (221)  Oaial  .gue  of  Ic«^ 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^H                                    (822,  222)  Bflmarla  on 

Itapie>ara  Rirer,  407 

Itapittng^  Rocka,  466 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^H                                    the  SeaMDi,  (224,  225) 

Itaporica  I^nd,  409,  415 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^H                                   Rxamplai,  (226)  Direo- 

Itapuan   Point  and  light- 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

hoiiae,  4O7-40S 

^^^1 

Ituactt^  8efiM  dtk,  420 

^^^H                   idtHHK  eis 

IwQTf  OoMfi^  558,  575^580 

^^^H                            Idda,  621 

Town.  578 

^^^^H                           JKftnkp4  Gnnde  Rirer,  360 

I»o,  Agrsa,  701 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H                          ]«i»p4  end  Eirer, 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H                           ,  CHpe,  and  Baj,  S25 

Jabaroca  Isle,  249 

^^^^^^^^^^1                             IguaMUp  Bartn,  43A 

Jaboo,  613 

•  J 

^^^^                            IwBD  Pontein  Pointy  810 
^^^H                           Abekou  la^d,  613 

Jack-a^ack.  656 

Jack^ack,  578 

J 

^^^^B                           Ikoradu  Lagoon,  613 

Jack  lAhou.  577,  578 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^H 

Jnckin.  608 

E 

^^^H                           IkiuiiiiUi,  647 

Jacknah,  613 

— 

^^^^H                          Ilhft  Orande  aad  Bav.  450 

Jacob  Reef,  808 

^^^^H 

^^^H                              -451 

Jaoobuia,411 

K 

^^^^1 

^^^^H                          HhM  GnndBp  Ponta  do,  702 

Jaoqiia  Greek,  618 

— 

^^^^1 

^^^^H                           ,  Poata  do,  706 

Jacqne,  578 

^^^^1 

^^^^H                         Ilheoa,  PonU  dot,  768 

Jacay  Rirer,  468 

K 

^^^^1 

^^^^H                           ,  Hio,  419 

Jaga-Oaaiange,  748 

K 

^^^^1 

^^^^H                           Iinaa  Point.  465 

Jaguanao  IsloU,  450 

S 

^^^^1 

^^^^H                           Imbitaba  Poiot.  467 

Jagoare  Hir^.  408 

K 

^^^^1 

^^^^H                           Imboro  HiU,  436 

Jagnanpe,  Banu,  k  HiTer. 

£ 

^^^^1 

^^^H                           laa  fiock,  421 

416-416 

K 

^^^^B                          Ijiaoocsfdble    JaUnd,    261, 

EJ 

^^H 

JalofTribe,  554.  555 

^^^^H                           Indian  Point  and  Bar,  710, 

Jfiinea  Bay  and  Town,  255. 

Si 

^^^H 

260 

m 

^^^^H                          Indio  Point  &  light veaael, 

m 

^^^H                               497 

*- laland   and    FUta, 

K 

^^^^H                           Inglesea,  PQcrto,  4^ 

643 

m 

^^^^^^B                           Inhambirpe  HiTer,  407 

Japaii^e  Iilanda,  350 

m 

^^^^^^^H                         ln\aa%  6^6 

JapiricA  Point,  351 

m 

^^^^^^^^H                          Inkfan,  68 1 , 

Jnpu.  Boixos  do,  402 

m 

^^^^^^^^^1                           looor  Blinder  Bock« 

JamgnA,  399 

KJ 

^^^^^^^^^^1                           Insoacome,  Oap«)  422 

Jnaeur  Reef,  543 

^ 

^^^H                           Jnta,  596 

Jason  IiOandi,  279,  293 

— 

^^^H                           Intahr  Ta1and»  374 

JelLt  Coflee  or  JeUa  Kofi, 

604 

Ki 

^^^^H 

Jeqniri^  EUrer,  416 

^ 

^^^^^B                          Irapjmng  RiTer,  406 

Jericoaooara,  Gupe,  330,  336 

— 

^^^^^H                          Iriry  Mouotain,  436 

Jervis  Bank,  435 

■ — 

^^^^H                            ^— ,  Praia,  437 

Jetuba  lalnnd,  361 

— 

^^^^^^1                           JnniioemB,  I^ei  dot,  3aO 

Jew-jew  Point,  637 

— 

^^^^H                           Irmaoa  HilH  421 

JibAreh  Gtoek,  657 

— 

^^^^B                           Isabel  Peak,  662 

Jicn.  Capn,  433 



Jiguia  River,  401 
Jim  Grow  Rocks,  808 

^^^^B                          lMb«lla  Point,  757 

^ 

^^^^H                           Ison  Point,  810 

Jiquia  River,  401 

— 

^^^^H                           IiOa  Grande.  313 

Jiqui^^Rio,  417 

.^ 

^^^^^H                          Itabapuana  Rirer,  434 

Jo  Point,  6tS                             1 
Joiio«tfnA|  Gape,  422               fJ 

M 

^^^^^1                          lUba^onna  MonntaiUj  404 
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Xjnghel^  723,  72e 
Kingo,  764 
Kinimfaiii,  7 IS 
Kinka,696 
Kinpookoo,  720 
Kiniambo  and  Point,  750 
KiQaao,746 
Kiriri  Bank,  357 
Kiianga  Point,  710 
KiTema,  751 
Klein  Tafel  Berg,  800 
Kleine  Biver,  836 
Kogel  Bay,  835-836 
SjMurantteen,  600 
Konikej  lalaiid,  660,  672 
Koro,  75] 
Kotxoo,  675,  577 
Konanda,  751 
Kouarie  Rirer,  804 
Kowarm  RiTOr,  621 
KowaieBiTer,  804 
Krepe,506 
Kringer,  667 
KrinjaKo  Rirer,  570 
Kromme  Rirer,  824 
Km  Bock,  572 

Tribe,  556—556,  550 

KrabAh,572 
Kniaip,  Birer,  786 
Kwakwa  Tribea,  556 

Laberinto  Head  ft  Shoali, 

620 
Labyrinth  Head,  520 
Ladder  Hill,  251,  256 
Lafooia,  278,  287 
Lagaxto,  Ptaya,  698 
Lag4  de   Cc»ioei9ao  lalet, 

455 
— ^  de  Santoa  lilet,  455 

—  doe  nhcoe  Shoal,  465 

—  Fort,  442 
Lagea,  463 

de  Miahy  Shoal,  402 

Lago  Creek,  618 

Lagoa,  600-^13 
■  Point,  707 

— ,  Bio  de,  575,  577 

,  Birer,    and  Light, 

611 
LMgufctRfl,  Oipe,  and  Light- 

hoiue,  765 
Lagninha,  329 
Lagnllai,  Gape,  839 
Laguna,  467 
Lahou,  575,  577—578,  616 

,  Gape,  653,  656 

Laja  Bank,  493 
La  Laguna,  467 
^  Hame  Bank,  422 
Lambert  Bay,  806 
Ijaminhaa  Boad,  393 
Lan^a,  Praya  de,  702 
Langoea  Island,  349 
1  The,    334,    337, 

341 
Landano,  724 
Lango  Birer,  732 
La  nace  Bank,  481 


La  Plata  Bank,  503 
,  Coaat   of,    615— 

521 
Lapa,  Ens«»ada  da,  774 
Laplace  Bank,  353 
Lara,  Ponta,  and  Bank,  498, 

606 
Largo  Islet,  466 
Laa  Falmaa  Bank,  499 
Laurel  Shotd,  310 
Lauricocha,  Lake  of,  373 
Laval  Islet  and  Bank,  666 
Lavalle,  499 
Lavandeiraa  Beefa,  321 
Lawlin  Island,  718 
Lecky  Bock,  448—449 
Ledo,  Cape,  763 
Lee  Channel,  632 

Shoal,  674 

Leewen  Bocka,  810 
Lelunda  Biver,  746—747 
Le  Maire,  Strait  of,  186, 192, 

689—^44,  647 
Lemon  Valley,  260 
Ijen9ol,  Ponto,  429 
Lenha,  Puerto  da,  731,  730 
Lennon  Beef,  314 
Leonea  Isle,  627 
Leopoldina,  429 
Lerel  Point,  486 
Jjeren  Island,  686 
Lerer,  626 
Liberia,  666^676 
Liboago  Moontaina,  764 
Libreville  and  Lighta,  669, 

672 
Lifune  Birer,  753 
Lightning,  69 
Liuha,  Ponta  de,  740 
lion  Mountain,  812 
Lion's  Paws  Hocka,  823 
LitUe  Adda,  699 
—  Baasa  Biver,  669 
-^—  Camaroona   Biver, 

666 
.^— -  Corisro  Island,  666 
Fish  Bay,  71,  774— 

776 

Kru,  672 

^—  Masula    Boad    and 

Biver,  763 

Popo,  606 

— 8e<«ter8,  673 

Lively  Island  and  Soond, 

287,  288 
Liverpool  Island,  271 
Livingstone  Falls,  762 

Kiver,  731 

Loacho,  771 

Loanda  Island,  756,  766 

,  Porto  de,  765-767 

LoanghilU,  720 
Loangoand  Bay,  710, 719— 

721 
Lobei  River,  662 
Lobia  Point,  621 
Lobito,  766—767 
Lobos  de  la  Laguna  Islet, 

467 


Loboa  Isle,  483—484 

Islet,  606 

Point,  490,  491,  624 

Tapilinga  Islets,  461 

Locola  River,  727 
Log6,  Bio,  760 

River,  752 

Logito  River,  766 
Lolondo  River,  727 
Long  I^Lind,  288,  797 

Point,  808 

Longo,  Rio,  and  Capo,  768, 

764 
Long-reef  Point,  669 
Longwood,  261,  266,  268 
Looboo  Wood,  720,  722 
Lop^,  676 
Lopez,  Cape,  663,  674,  675 

-677,709,711 

lalets,  493 

Lopo  (jk>n9alvea.  Cape,  7U' 

—  (jk>nsalves.  Cape,  676 
Louia  Philippe  Land,  308 

—  ^^—  Peninaula. 
671 

.  Port,  273,  283,  300 

Louisa- Loiingo  Biver,  723 
Louziby  Biver,  716 
Low  Bay,  288 

,  Mount,  283 

Loze,  Bio,  724,  750 

,  Biver,  731 

Lualaba  Biver,  732 
Luash,  771 
Lucala  Biver,  762 
Lncaa  Bay,  290 
Luceoa  Point  and  Shoala 

383 
Ludovic  Point  and  Island, 

797 
Lnsina,  Birer,  764 
Lus  Islet,  487 

Macaco,  Ilheo,  703 
Macahe',  Bio,  436 
Ma-Camma,  730 
Macaithy,  Fort,  692 
Macau,  322 
Macayo,  399 

MacDougal  Harbour,  804 
Maceio  &  Lighthouse,  398 — 

401 
Maclear,  Cape,  826 

Tower,  806 

Maooripe  Point  and  Lights 

326—326 
Macuru,  Pico,  702 
Madeira,  667 

Island,  460 

Birer,  373,  374 

Madiba  ma  DuaUa   Biver, 

666 

ma  Wuri  River,  666 

Madryn,  Port,  626 

Maflfraa,  627 

Magalhaens,  Strait  of,  61.5» 

538 
Magalhaea  Point.  464 
Magdalena,  408,  40^ 
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Mfthlifth  RiTCT,  56d 

,  PooU  (U,  69S 

UMi-UmithM,  ¥wtm  dis  694 
MudMcdie  Bay,  693^-486, 
678 

Main  Und,  S0$ 
Makanda  Blrer,  718 
ICikoU  ma  Poko  MoanUin, 

MakgaMn  bland,  778»  808 
Malagoite    Pepfwr    Goaat. 

IfalaapiiM,  Port.  528 

Kaldonado  Baj,  481—485 

MaUiaba.  7^8 

-^ Bay    and    Point. 

7W~728 

Ibknsa  Point*  665 

Ifalainiia  RiTor  and  Puuit» 
666,  657.  660 

Mak>uino  B-«nk,  673 

Kock,  576 

^Ldouinea  lalanda,  273 
Mitl^niis  Iilandji,  273 
Mamim^''t]iip«  River,  381 
Mamiu  HilK  762 

Peaks,  693 

Mamballa  River,  740 
HainellQa  Hma,  663 
Kasaaloa  HiU.  334 
Mamquadj  HUl.  595 
Ifamiiii.  363,  374 
Handingo  Tribe,  554,  555 
MandnU  Point,  453 
M;tnt^jntub&  li<LiiLd.  350 
KangHl-Gfaada,  and  Puint, 

746 
Kan^iratiba  B«y«  450 
Uangaa  tale,  ^48 
Kaogo  Seoco  Point,  407 
Ifangunba,  L&goa,  401 
ICasgut^  Srcco  Hill  321 
Kasfueiza  Point,  476 
Kafkgnei  Secooa,  Point,  334 

Vardca,  Point,  834, 

341 

H an^ninka  Point,  402 
M&niji  Iiland,  351 
ManiKiccitigo,  765 
HAnilijuba  laland.  351 
liannn  and  Rocks,  571 

River,  665 

Man-of-War  Channel,  638 

^ Road,  697,  698 

Hanoel    huii    Shoal,    232, 
346—347 

M»nufll  Vftca'a  Town,  743 
M«nybr«tioh  Horboar.  279, 

2t0 
MaquimWh,  565 
Idar  Chiquito,  517 
Mmtt  Fort  do,  and   Li^kt, 

4  in,  414 
Hmi  Pf^iiinadc  I^tiApe,  456 


tfanoahipe  Point,  397 
Ifiaueajaha  R«ef,  319 
liatmeaaume  Ii-land,  349 
lUniciuio  B^ijr,  354 
Hatahti,  Barra,  418 
Karajo  Idaiid.  355,  360 
Maraoibaja     laUnd,     and 

Rock,  449-450 
,  Sanaa  da,  398 

Manndaba  laUod.  354 

Mannham    and    B;&y,    10, 
137—345 

liamnhao,  337 

Hanpani  Point,  354 

Maratnbay  Serraa  de,  459 

Bfann  Point,  360 

Marcoa  If>l«t,  4B0 

Marooa  laland,  808 

Mara  Harbour,  287 

Margate  Bluff,  746 

Maria  Femandea  PaMk,  697 

Mia  laland,  460 

,  Mount  278 

Shoal,  215 

Maricaa  laleti,  440 

Marie    Amelia    PentnanJa* 
671 

Manmbenido,  Rici,  770 

Mark  Bock,  487 

Marline  Spike  Rock,  250 

Manie  Bank»  421 

Maroitn,  404 

ManhaU,568 

Bocka,  705 

Martin  Garcia  I^Lmd,  494 

Vaa  Rocka,  7,  233^. 

235 

Martinho,  Ponta,  707 
Mary,  Oipe,  709 
Maryland,  566 
Maaarababa,  440 
Miiaamiigano,  762 
Maaiarmndupio  Mount,  407 
MjiaaAnuigiuipe  Monut,  325| 

327 
MaatHiTeiro  Point,  401 
Maaaemodom,  746 
Mataoie  Core,  763 
Maaula  Bay  and  Eilla,  753 

-754 
Matambi   EiTer.  716.  717, 

718 
MfttilUa.  Bahta  dai,  774 
Maiooti  Point,  716 
Matri£,  Morro,  419 
Mataon  River,  27ii 
Matto  dd  St.  Coime,  333 

Oroaao,  495 

Point,  382 

ilatnmal  Creek,  657 
Manree,  593 

Maari9io,  Barrancas  de,  492 
Mavalaba  Islands,  717 
Miixwell  Hi^-er,  740 
Mayooba,  725 
Mayor  lalaod,  223 
Mayumba,  Cape,  715,  716  i 
Maxala,  731 
Bay,  753 
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Ifoffat  Bay  and  Harbour, 

288,389 
Ifogotes  Point,  618 
Hoiensi  Emsaddi  Biver,  732 
Ifolembo,  724 
Holeqoe  Point,  381 
lioleqaet  I«letc  and  Bocks, 

483 
Holli  Point,  761 
Molloas,  748 

Mona  Masea  Bank,  730,  742 
Monarch  Rock,  484 
Monastery  Point,  691 
Moodoleh  Island,  663 
Mondori  Ldund,  668 
Monfurt,  696 
Mongo  ma  Lobah  Movntain, 

661 
MoBgo    m'Etindeh   Peak, 

661 
Monits,  419 
Monjoi  Bank  and  Channel, 

368 
Monkey  Island,  703 
Monpanga  Islands,  735,  743 
Monrovia,  6^6,668 
Monsarras,  360 
Montagni^  Cape,  671 
Montaga  Land,  300 
Montague  Shoal,  238 
Monte    Video,     Bay,    and 

Light!,  19,  23,  479,  488 

—491 
Montenegro  Fort,  386 
Montesama  Rock,  314 
Monton  de  Trigo   Island, 

468 
Montanrrado,  666 
Montserrat  Point,  410,  416 
Monument  Rock,  234 
Moondah  RiTer,  666,  667 
Moorv  Bank,  314 
Morcego,  Monro,  379 
Moroegoa,  PonU  do»,  701 
Mordecai  Creek,  668 
Moroe,  693,  602 
Morena,  Ponta,  764 
Moreno,  Mont^  431 
Morisoca  Bank,  868 
Moroa,  Rio,  764 
Morombo  Rirer,  767 
Mono,  416 
^—  (8m  j^ropmr  nsmtt) 

Poin^  764 

MoMas  Bay,  774 
Mosquerao,  392 
Mosquito  Creek,  730 
"    ,666 


MoMamedes,  Bahia  de,  774 

-776 
Moawro,  Rio,  322 
Moasni  and  River,  768 
Moateiro,  Ilheo,  and  Ponta 

do,  691 
Moiuuca  Islet,  349 
Mouohe  Bank,  672 
MonilU  Point  and  L!ght» 

816 
MoandeU,  761 

S.  A.  O. 


Mount,  Cape,  653,  666 

,  The,  489 

Mouta  Secca  Point,  737 
M'Pongo  River,  669 
Mucangue  Island,  448 
Mocurata,  Morro,  430 
Macury,  Rio,  429 
Mudge  Point,  826,  836 
Muizenberg  Houniain,  832, 

836 
Mulango  River,  732 
Mullet  Bank,  719 
Mumford,  680 
Mundahu  Point  and  River, 

329 
Munden  Point,  266,  260 
Mungo  and  Creek,  668 
Muni  River,  666—667 
Muricitanduba  Bank,  349 
Murrell  River,  284 
Musqueiro  Point,  361,  369 
Mussera  Point,  749 
Mussul,  763 
Muta  Point,  417 
Muxima,  762 
Mwanza  River,  732 

Kahno  River,  676 

Namaquas  Bays,  799 

Nanna  Kru,  672 

Nardsae  Bank,  604 

Nassau,  Fort,  681,  698 

Rock,  637 

Natal,  379,  380 

Naufiragadoa  Point  and 
Light,  466 

Navarro,  Agudo  de,  479 

Navy  Point,  286 

Nasareth,  N.  S.  dA,  440 

River,  674—676 

N*oogw6  River,  667 

Ndami  Island,  664 

Needles  Rock,  264 

Neefou,  673 

Negra,  Ponta,  776 

,  Punta,  380,  486 

Negro,  Cape,  440,  664,  709, 
763 

— — ,  Cape,  and  Bay,  776 

,  Monte,  776 

,  Rio,  334,  374,  616, 

621-623 

Neivas,  Praya  das,  781 

Nembo,  667 

Nemours,  Fori,  678 

Nervion,  Bahia  del,  686 

Neves,  Ponto  das,  703 

New  Calabar  River,  661, 
631,  684—686,  638 

Islind,  278,  291,  686 

Maldonado,  484 

Rock,  484 

Sees  River,  670 

Town,  614,  617 

Tear  Islanda  and  Har- 
bour, 192,  640 

Newhaven,  289 

N*Gk>uoyai  River,  675 

NioephasBay,761 


NicoU  Islet,  666 

Niffou,  673 

Niger,  River,  666,  613,  621 

—626 
Nightingale  lBlands,26l,268 
Nimbe  Torro  River,  631 
Nimrod  Rock,  829,  832 
Ninepin  Rock,  234 
Nine  Trees,  670 
Ninfas  Point,  624 
Ningo,  681,  698,  603 

Grande  P«ak,  698 

Niobe  Reef,  670 
Nipple  Hill,  623 
Nisus  Bank,  672 

,  Mount,  663 

Nitheroy,  446,  447 
Nknn'ga'  River,  740 
Nkoko  River,  732 
Noah's  Ark  Rock,  829,  832 
Noire  Island,  549 
NoUoth,  Port,  803-804 
Noronha,  Ponta,  776 
NorU,  Oabeya  do,  367 
,  Lagoa  do,  399,  401 

Point,  624 

North  Baain,  287 

Breakers  Point,  761 

Head  Island,  291 

Hill,  636 

,  Port,  292 

North- Weat  Bay,  627 
Nossa  Senhora  d'Asaumps- 

9ao,326 
Nourse  Rivei;,  780 
Nova,  Barra,  403—404 

Crua,  380 

,  Uha,  361 

Island,  369 

Novo  Redondo,  and  Rio^  766 
Noyo,  698 
Nsbibul  River,  740 
N'Singa,  723 
Nuevo,*  Banco,  604 

Head,  and  Guli;  624 

Nun  River,  621 
Nunc,  698 
Nyangwe,  732 

Oatland  Point,  828,  829 
Obelo  Creek,  673 
Observacion,  Isla  dis  la,  497 
Ocoo,  661,  699 
Ocean,  Animal  Life  in  the, 

166-169 
,  Depth  of  the,  166 

—166 

,  Density  of  the,  146 

,  Discoloured  Water, 

160—163 

,  limits  of  the,  2 

,  Luminosity  of  the, 

169—160 
— ,  Temperature  of  the^ 

148—164 
Odi,  613 
Ogden  Harbour  and  Bockiu 

783 
Ogobai  River,  676 
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—  Point  mmI   liglil- 


Oil  Biwm,  466,  ^9,  560, 

OHcradaSMi  lIis«elH3U, 

Okiiwl*  Kirer,  675 

aid  B«£nj|i>«1a,  Cupe,  764 
Uld  CiUttbftr.  647 

Hit&,  612-648 

Old  Hole.  64S 

—  Hmh  Hill,  774 

—  Tt.*ii,647 
Oli^ni  Riv«>r,  806 

Eock,  77« 

DliBmU  Ikah  Fftint,  8i4 
Olinda,  177,  Sas,  393 
-^^—    fiftjik*  ftnd    Baoft 

S90,a94 

—  Point 
bnofle,  885— I6i 
Olmiioih,4l9 
UiMna  Kiver,  781 
Chni^rvni  Uivrr,  784 
Onca*.  T1H««  dii^  362 
-^  JsUnd,  374 
Osntot  Berg,  836 
ORKHRiv«r,  731,  753 
O  Pico,  690 
Opot*o  KiviT,  641—642 
Uniiig«,  B«j  of.  649 

^.  Fort.  589 

RiTer,  777,  800 

Orford,  Oupe,  «91 

Org^n  MounUina,  60,  445 

Ortijt  Bank,  492.  494.  502, 
505,  508 

Owiu.  596 

Oatini^.  Rio  diu*  4^7 

Oiondo  River,  661 

OubobT,  615 

OulomW>-Empolo  River,  669 

Ounce  and  Ackie  Trade,  582 

Ouro.  Rio  do.  698 

OnU^irinhoa  Point,  464 

Oreo  Cre^k.  527 

Otm,  Ilba  dom  348 

Ow«»eiido  l*oint.  672 

Ow«i  Ro*4,288 

Oyiir  Point,  686 

Fnfiatubi  Mountain,  404 
Ptcot«a  Rocks.  431,  432 
Pttcoti,  Rio,  325 
FhdioiA,  605 
Padno,  C*p6,  731.  737,  745 

»  Jtio,  773 

VndTon,  C*p«,  731.  737,  745 
ranucara  Bay,  400 
Piiaver,  Mount,  607 
Puknno  Chioo,  60 1 
Palgrav^  Point,  783 
Palm  Oil.  5H0.  624.  626,  619 

Point,  622,  743 

IMma,  613 

PalfnarinhA  Point,  757 
pjilmaa  Bank,  409,  502 

Bay,  450,  451 


Palmate  Gape,  559,  666,  7S0 

,   Ciipe^   mnd  JJ^U 

Kotiae,  574 

Islet,  454 

Iilrti,  457 

-^= Pomt,  727,  729,  747 

Patmiot  Rir«r.  836 
Pakjtaa.  620 

Barbour  and   lale, 

482 

P>MT*|irti»,  CnaiA  of  ihfi,  515 
Pan  dc  Asticar  MooDbtin^ 

48^,  4b5 
Pan»Tin.  Biglil  a,  627t  661 

—  662 
PnndA    Reef  and    UgH. 

ir«aHCtt,  491—492 
Pmiella  B«»r.V  4  11=414 
Piio  Amar  S5 

-  de  Aci.  i  2,412 
Papagsto,  Btc^  da»  6^9,  690 

.Rio  do,  092 

pApagvijroa  Bay,  438,  442 

Ijldt,4.i6 

I*leta.  465 

Paptua,  326 

Pj&pa  IIiU,  59j,  603 

mil-,  G74,  761,  762 

Pan*,  and  River,  100,  363, 

35i-373 

,  Province  of,  347 

Pi(riidiaRiv«r«7l3 
Famgiiav  Rivrr,  478 
Pambiba  do  Bui,  Rio,  434 

—435 

— ,  Prsvince  of,  381 

RiTer,  3SI-384 

Pwalijrbft  IttTor,  378 
Paiamopama  River,  401 
Parana  Riv^,  478,  495 
Panmagoa  Bay,  and  Barm 

de,  19.  457-459 
Pamnahyba,  Rio,  331*— 333, 

336 
P*initi,  Peak  of,  451 
Inrazinho,  Point,  529 
Parcel  daa  Abrolhos  Bank, 

425 
Parked   daa   Paredei  Roef, 

425 
Pardo,  Rio,  419 
Pma,  573 

Point,  673 

Parker  Patch,  743 

Rock,  484 

Parolo,  Baixo  de,  338 
Parrot  Bay,  438 

UUnd,  643,  645,  672 

Parry,  Port,  542 
Partridge  Hill,  807 
Paflcoal,  Mount,  377,  420, 

422 
Paasiige  InlAnds,  292 

Point  and  Eock,  707 

PsMta^ft,  167  —  21 U      See 
Table     of     Cootenta, 
page  Ti. 
Africa,    Weit   OoMt  oft 
557-560 


Pasieai  Point,  t 
PiitagoDfa,  522 
Patagonia,    Goait  ot    6 

52J-^3d 
Piilernoeter  Point  mnd  B, 

807— ao8 
Patvrnorm  Eoeks,  778 
Patoe.  !^^*4  doa»  468 
.   '-  le,  492 

Patyp*^^,  *..^- .,  1  »^ 

Faocnera,  374 

Faoitia  BcTK  P^nlc.  Sl| 

Prtiit^y,  605 

Pnron  River,  492 

Pa>  Ialet,44l 

Pat  BAnk,  520 

,  llha  do.  459 

Peacock  Ro»daiead,  \ 
Pebble  Sound,  294 
Pcirodot  ilortaei  Ptrtwt, 
Pt?.i«tal  Point,  778,  79^ 
Pedra  da  Gale  Rock,  691 

diu  Aralkta,  693 

de  Gnle  I«lei^  462 

do  Sol  Point  &  lig 

331  ~Z 

Gniri  iWM 

Lix  t  ")  ^^ 

Beoca  Rocka  A  Qj 

S82  ^ 

Pednia  de  Piingo  an  Don 

762 
',  Point,  364, 461, 7 

716 

,  Porto  4 

-^  Tinbo 

Pedregal  Poin^^ 
Podrvirm  Point,  418 
Pcdres  Idet.  161 
Pcdrinaa,  Prain,  daji,  437 
Pedrinha,  Ponta.  69|,  7" 
Pedro  Briioco  ] 
Peixjida  Biink,  \ 
Peixf,  Morro,  i 

697 

Pelican  Point,  78^—789 
Pelotaa,468 
Pembrokei,  Oape^  and  lil^ 

bo(iaA,288 
P^nedo,  40i— 403 
— ^—  do  San  Pedro, 

--29,218-222 
Penedoe  San  Pedro  Boo 

463 
Penelope  Paea.  672 

Rock.  670 

Penguin  laland,  77 

810 

We,  530 

Bock,  527 

Rocka,  804 ' 

Penba  Oonvsnt,    N.8, 

382 

,  Morro  N,S,  d^  i 

PetnliaooTa,  362 
Penniofton  River,  620 
Peipy*BiaUnd,  273 
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Peqaena,  Ponta,  693 
Pequeno  Iiknd,  448 

BiTer,  656 

Pereyra  Rirer,  492 
Peres  Point,  488 
Perguiyaa,  Bam,  834 
Pomt  and  Reef, 

333    . 

Beef,  834 

Peri^niaaa,  RiTor,  99 
Pencoara  BiTei ,  329 
Pernaibao,  331 
PernambaoQ.  15,  376, 386— 

396 

,  Motto,  419 

,  Praya  de,  467, 

468 
Pemambac;v«inho,  329 
Peiohipo,  Rio,  426,  429 
Persinnnga  River,  398 
Paecador,  Bank  do,  6$f9 
p6«»dorea  Bank,  493—494 
Peequeiro  Fundo  Point,  466 
Peter  I.  Island,  311 
Peter  Fortis  Point.  684, 637 
Petimbu  and  Point,  384 
Petropolia.  447 
Philomel  Road  ft  Port.  292 
Phoenix  Rock,  829,  832 
Picaniny  Baasam,  578 

Lahoa,  577 

Picao  Channel,  391,  394 

—  Fort,  and  Lighthouae, 
386—387,  388 

Pico  Nefov,  Ponta  do,  693 
Piedma  Blancaa  Rocks,  491 

—  —  Ncgraa,  Ponta  de, 
486 

•^—   Point   and   Bank, 


617 
497 


Point   and  Banks, 


-,  Ponta,  and  light, 

483 
Pigeon  Core,  766 
Piket  B«rg  Mountains,  806 
PiUur  Point,  703 
Pilot  Bank,  237,  238,  427, 

435 
JHlot  8igfuU4.    Para',  352— 

353 

Bonny  River,  638,  640 

Maranham,  343 

Para',  352,  366 

Pemambuoo,  392,  395 

Rio  de  la  Plata,  479, 485, 
5C8 

Rio  Orando  do  Sol,  474 
Pina,  Ilheo  de,  773 
Pinda,  Porto,  737 
Pineda,  Paps  of,  528 
Pinheira,  Point,  and  Rock, 

466 
Hnheiro  Point,  361,  369 
Pinto,  Morro,  317,  379 
Pi(«,  Ponta  da,  381 
Pi|iaa,  Bahia  das,  773 
—  Rocks,  487, 492 


Piraboca  Rock  and  light, 

4C8 
Piraenmbaoa  Bay,  355 
Pirajuba  Point  and  Bank, 

340,  344 
Pirangi,  R2«^  3^1 
Pira^sb.^  4o3 

.,  Rio,  322 

Pircuwflna  Point,  340 
Pirassu  Mount,  351 
Pirate  Isle,  654 
Pirate's  Crt^k,  730,  735 
Pimcaoa  Island  and  Bay, 

349 

,  Morro,  349, 365 

Piniibe  Creek,  456 
Pititinga  Channel,  320 
,  Point,  and  Reef, 

317,  319 
Pkcelli^re  Point,  223 
Places,  Positions  of,  3—30 
Pkto  Bank,  La,  503 
,  Rio  de  La,  20,  478  - 

515 
Platform  iKlind,  223 
PUya  de  Santa  Rosa,  486 
Pleasant,  Port,  287 
Plum  Pudding  Island,  778, 

799 
Pocillos  Cove,  488 
Togo,  391 

,  The,  357,  368 

Pogoens  Channel,  356,  368 
Podrim,  Pico,  690 
Polar  Ico*,  309 
Polonio  Bay  and  Rock,  481 

Cape,  and  Light,  480 

PombHS  Islet,  360 
Pomona  Land,  306 
Ponee,  598 

Pongara  Point,  671,  672 
Pontangi  River,  378,  379 
Popo,  604,  605  -  606 
l*oppa  Verde  Reef,  426 
PorcoB,  nha  dos,  439 

laland,  451 

Pororoca,  The,  347 
Porourah,  605 
Porpoise  Point,  289 
PortNoUoth,  803-804 
Porto  Bcllo  Bay,  462 

d' Ilheo,  789 

Frances,  384 

-  —  Novo,  6(»8 
Rioo,  727 

SeRuro,    377,     420, 

421-422,  604,605 
Portugal  Point,  527 
Portugueses,   Agoada   dos, 

692 
Portuguese  Ascension,  237, 

312 

Bank,  637 

Positions  of  Places,  3—30 
Possession  Bay,  296 
—  Bay  and  Cape, 

637,  538 
,  CRpT,  305 

Island,  778, 798 


Postilion's  Cup  Islet,  701 
Putensi  River,  379 
Votreit;  Bay,  485 
Pottinger  Bank,  302 
Potro,  Punta  do,  332 
Poubara  Falls,  675 
Powell  Islands,  6,  306 
Pozim,  Rio,  419 

River,  401 

Peso,  El,  601 
Prado  and  Reef,  423 

,  Barra  do,  424 

Pragonas  Reef,  418 

Prah  River  and  Rock,  580, 

589,  590 
Praia  Grande,  447 

Bay,  354 

Pramangii,  Bahia,  ft  Ponta 

de,  702 
Pmmpram,  581,  598 
Prancha  of  Rio  Real,  407 
Praya  {See  Proper  Namee). 

Lan^a,  Pico  de,  703 

Prayao,  Ponta  do,  701 

Preha,  River,  335 

Preta,  Pico,  and  Praya  da, 

703 
Preta,  Ponta,  702 
Pria  Island,  350 

Unga  Bay,  350 

Priatinga  Bav,  350 
Primeiro,  Cabo,  715 
Prince  of  Wales  Bay,  798 
Prince's  Lsland,  25, 562, 5G3, 

677,  689,  743 

Point,  676 

Princesa  de  Joinvillj  Shoal, 

475 
Principe,  Ilha  do,  25,  689 
Pringle  Bay,  836 
Prometheus  Shoal,  719 
Pry  Comer,  255 
Puerto  da  Lenha,  731,  739 
Puime  and  Islet,  433 
Pullov,  Mount,  607 
Punaho  River,  317 
Punga   Bay   and    Islanda, 

360 
Punta  Lara  Pier,  498 
Pyramid  Point,  706 
,  The,  223 

Qua  Mountain,  649,  651 

Kiver.  643,  645 

Qua  Qua  River,  660 
QiiibIk)  River,  642 
Quanwas  Mountains,  784 
Quansa  River,  761^763 
Qaaqua  Coast,  553,  577 
Quatigaba,  329 

Quebra  Caba9o,  Cape,  46A 
Queen    Catherine's    Fora* 

land,  540 
Charlotte  Bay,  291, 

292 
Queimada  Inlets,  455 
Quenina,  liio,  776 
Quesimi  River,  764 
Quicinga,  766 
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QiiMomlK),  765 
Qaiepe  UUnd,  417 
QnilmM  Point,  498 
Qailoo  Rirer,  719 
Qamcinga,  766 
Qaingo,  764 
Quinaaiiga,  762 
Quioloange  Quiawnoia,  762 
Quiasama  Riyer,  764 
Qaiiisixiga,  766 
Quittah,  581,  604,  606 
Qnitunga,  763 
Qaom,  618 

Point,  838, 839 

Qaoria  Rirer,  621 

Bablia,626 

Icaee  Point,  290 

Bae  Bay,  792 

Bamoa,  Bio,  619,  620 

Bapa  Point,  464 

Bam  Island,  360 

lale,  359 

Islet,  526 

Point.  496,  517 

Baao,  Capo,  626 

Bat  lalaud,  222,  223 

lalot,  444,  489 

Baton    Grande  Islet,  464, 
465 

— —  Peqneno  Islet,  465 

Batonefl  Islet,  489 
Batos  Ixle,  359,  466 
Baymondo,  Port,  340 
Baza   da    Cotinga    Island, 
458 

Islet,  432,  437 

— and  Lighthonaev 

441 

Poinl^  185,521 

BeadTille,  b72 
Beal,  Rio,  404,  406,  634 
Becherche'  Bank,  672 
Bedfe,  387 

,1116,  818,378,386 

Becoleta  Chnrch,  501 
BeconeaTO  Gulf,  409 
Bed  Cestos,  571 

Cross  Hill,  246 

Point,  4H1,  672,  765 

&  Mount,  729, 


Bamlnilon  Shoal,  360 
Beatinga    of    Marambaya, 

460 
Retiro   Grande   Bay,  322, 

324 

Point,  434 

Bey,  Bio  del,  663,  649—^0 
Rliiunbo6  Rirer,  669 
Rhinooeroe  lalaad,  739 
Riacho,  430 
Rinehuelo,  Fio^  603 
Riberao.  466 
Richard  Point,  600 
Richards,  Port,  292 
Richnrdson,  Mount,  641 
Riei  Bay,  809 
Rinoon  de  Aldbar,  492 

,  El,  619 

RingdoYe  Bank,  777 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  478—616 

—  Grande,  469 
de   San   Pedro^ 

376 

do  Norte,  379— 
► 

—  Sol  ft  light, 
468—476 

—  Janeiro  and  Ughta,  10, 
100,  183,  376,  441—449 

,  Bay  of,  446— 

449 


730 

Bedonda  Inland,  350 
-Islet,    424, 


449 


441, 


-,  Monte,  531 
-,  Ponta,  774 
Punta  da,  322 


Bedondo,  Cabo,  687 

. ,  Mount,  774 

Beggio  Town,  616 
Reid  Shoal,  475 
Reis  BlagoB,  Fort  doe,  and 
Light,  378,  379—380 

,  Rio,  430,  431 

Rembo  River,  713 
Remedios,  401 

Islets,  461 

,  Rio  dos,  330 


380,469 


R< 

fU 
B< 
R< 

R4 

Ri 
Ri 
Ri 

Ri 

R 
R 

8^ 


-,  Jbr<2)MM,448 
Biaca  das  Bicndaa,  321 
Risoo,  Ponta  do,  693 
RiTadaTia,  499 
Rirer  Town,  646 
Riveraide,  599 
Roani  Bank,  589 
Roast  Beef  Uk^  799 
Robbe  Islet,  803 
Robben  Island  and  lig^t- 

llonfl^  810,  817 
Robert  Harbour,  796 

Rock,  254 

Robson  Reef,  314 
Rock  Bay,  784 

Boca  Ferreira,  694 
Rocas  Reef  &  Light,  7,  120 
—121,  227-232 

Rocha,  Punta  de,  481 

Rock  Town,  573,  574 

Rockland  Point,  829 

Roc-manna  Rirer,  566 

Rodeo,  Iski  del,  497 

,  Panto  del,  481,  488 

Rodney  Core,  291 

Rogolay  Creek,  673 

Roland's  Gap,  479 

Rolas,  nha  das,  702 

Island,  627 

Rollers,  138—146,  709,  711 

Roman  Rocks  and  Light- 
house, 831,  832,  833 

Romey,  Punta,  686 

Ronde  Berg  Breaker,  8lu 

lioodewal  Bay,  805 

Roquea  Islands,  692 

Rosa,  Punta,  533 

Rosario,  496 
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St.  l£iirUii*a  Ouve,  646 

—  Mnry's  Bay,  773 
»  Matthias  Bay,  623 

—  Michaers  Mount,  223 

—  Kioholaa,  Riyer,  633 

—  Paul,  Cape,    661,    601, 
603-604 

de  Loanda,  29, 768 

Riyer,  667 

—  Paulo,  Mono,  378 

—  Paul's  Kocka,  218—222 

—  Philip  Battery,  410 

—  Philip's  BoDoet,  768 

—  8%lyador,  409 

—  Sebastian,  Cape,  640 
,  Fort,  689 

—  Sebastiao  Island  &  Chan- 
nel, 462--453 

—  Sirann  Mountain,  277 

—  Thomas,  664 
Island,  26,  677, 

696-703,  743 

—  Thom6,  Bank  of,  436 
,  Cape,  &  Light, 

436 

—  Vincent,  Cape,  642 
fiakkoom  Hirer,  696 
Salado,  Rio,  497 
Salaga,  501 

Saldanha  Bay,   778,  808— 

810 
8alem,666 
(Salgada,  Praya,  693 
Salinas,  100,  709 

Bay,  364 

-  FtdBMM  Bay,  861— 


362 


.  Point.  770 


Salyador  Grande,  Cerro  de, 

497 

,  Port,  290 

Salt  Pond  Town,  694 

Riyer,  804,  811 

Rock,  264 

Town,  677,  616,  616 

Salto,  496 

San  Alberto  and  Channel, 

321 
— —  Amaro,  Morro,  413 
^—  Antonio,  387,  420,  464 

Bank,  412 

Buy,  361 

,  Cape,  496 

da    Praya, 

766 
Point,  706 

—  Point  ft  Lt., 

— ,  Port,     623, 

—  River,  360 
— —  Bartholomco,  Rio,  and 

Bank,  633-634 

Bento,  386 

,  River,  664 

Bias  Bay,  619,  620 

—  Borja,  494 

Ik)ronbon  Bay&  River, 

49^—497.  006 


408 


627 


San  Bras,  Cap",  763—764 

Carlos,  484 

,  Port,  290 

,  Panto,  687 

River,  278 

Estevan  Shoal,  631 

Felipe  de  Monte  Video, 

489—490 
Felippe  de  Bengaela, 

768 

FrancisooChannel,460 

Chapel,  697 

do  Sul,  Rio, 


469—461 


-  Island,  460 
-,  Rio,  19 


Gabriel  Island,  478 

Islet,  493 

Gaetano  River,  369 

Gon9alo,  416 

Gon9alo,  Rio,  329 

Gregorio,     Barrancas 

de,492 

River,  492 

Ignacio,  Morro,  484 

Joao  Bank,  368 

Islee,    348—349, 

364 

,  Rio,  773 

Rivdr  and  Sorra, 

473 

Joaosinho  Island,  349 

Joe6  Ignacio  Point  & 

Light,  483 

Bay,  336 

do  Porto  Alegre, 

429 
Point,  464,   488, 

770 

Jo«>f,  Port,  624 

Juan,  707 

Lapa,  466 

MarceUo  Fori,  411 

Marcos  Bank,  338 

Bay  337 

Point  &  light, 

339 

Matheo  River,  492 

. Matias  Gull;  623 

Miguel,  466 

,  Fort,  7^\  760 

,  Ilheo  de,  703 

Nioolao,    Punta,    and 

Rio  do,  686 

Paolo,  Morro,  412 

Pedro,  707 

do    Sul,     469, 

476 

,  Fort,  410,  766 

. Point,  493 

— ^^  River,  666 

River  and  Bay, 

676 

RiU  Point,  493 

Roque,  Cape,  ft  Banks, 

232,317-320,378 
Channel,  319- 

320 
Salvador,  Port,  278 


San  Sebastian, 
light,  700 


Fort,   and 


Point  ft  Bit, 

699,  700 

Thom6,  City  of,  699 

Island,  26,  696 

—703 

,  Pico  de,  696 

Sanboronbon  Bay,  617 
Sanoo  Stone,  689 
Sand  CI  ff,  776 

Island,  228 

SandowQ  Bay,  836 
Sandr^  Rock,  222,  315 
Sandwich  Harbour,  778, 789 

—790 
Lands,  The,  6,  7, 

299-301 
Sandy  Bay,  247 

lalaiid,  600 

Point,  492,  642,671, 

722,  777 
Sangano,  Porto  de,  760 
Sangatanga  Bay,  674,  677 
Sangxtao,  Mount.  674 
Sangwin  River,  671 
Sannana  Biidge,  383 
Santo  Anna,  401,  467 

and  Bank,  699 

Bay,  698 

,  Enseada,  and 

Ilheo  de,  701 

,  Ilheo  de,  691 

Island,  ft  U,. 

hoose,  99,  336,  3 12 
Islets,     436— 

437 
Point  ft  Rock, 

692 
RAef8,336 

Barbara  Isleto,  ft  Lt.. 

house,  424—426 

— ,  Rio,  633 

Catharina    and    Bay, 

702,  793 

703 


—  ,  Enseada  de^ 


—  Island  uid 
Channel,  376,  378,  462— 
466 

,  Point,  710, 

713 

Clara,  Point,  668 

Cms,  701 

,  Bahia,  420 

,  Barra  de,  431 

,  Fort,  and  lights 

441,  442,  463,  464 

Crua,  Morro.  317 

,  Port,  633—684 

-  El  na,  Port,  626—626 

Isabel,  679 

Bay.  683 

Peak,  660 

Lucia,  Barrancaa  di^ 

492 

River  ft  Bank, 

478,  492 

LusiaUiU&U.,431 
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4Sl,481 


4Q/% 

— ^^  '^— ^  Hwbosr,  4ftl 

Xinrts  OiMitii,  CiiyB, 

SBvnw,  Gupi,  771 

SiMB«ik,a§7 

,  P1ny»  d^  4« 

Teresi  Fort,  477 

HnMmmttmy  Hktti^W^ 
8ntor«m374 
flHiruMp>  Bank,  Ml,  Sit 

' P<MBfi»  4M 

flMt>  Alaiza  LJmhI,  387 

Aateo,  nkade,  M» 

A  atrtiiOT,  Wakm  d»,  768 

Buy,    ittQ, 

^^  Port,  374 

DMHiigav447 

Hill,  43* 

-  Cn^irito  BiHii,  714 
fintorcm  bUt,  7t7 
Skmtom  Bmj  mm 

ftw  A^Minh*,  Gif^,  3M 
f  wfelM,  434 

FraAdie%4M,411 

,  Kio  de,  nd 

LifH  4i^-44)3 

JerosiMO,  F«rt  de,  7t»l 

JoM>,  Angrm,  Je  PobU 

d«,  782 

d«Btfrm,436 

Jorge  do*  I1]mo«»  41S 

— «l» 

Joa«  do  ir«vt«,  4<9 

Migwl    dM    AkgOM, 

401 
PftoJo,  Mono  and  LL- 

kMM,4l6 

Pm]o^464 

deLossd^  763 

— 7e# 

8e1)Mtiao,  446) 

Pointy  701 

HapetiUi  Bay,  450 
SapHibn  Point,  463j 
8«pplK>  Roek,  672 
Btam  nmnk,  487 
Hftraodi  PoiDt,  488 
flarina  Reef,  489 
Swoiiento  Bank,  637 
SaawTiHra  Kirer,  678 
Banca  Point,  492 
Hande,  448 

Baxamberg  laland,  816 
Schaapan  lilaad,  809 
Hcotchman's  Head,  743 
Maa  Baar  Bar,  630 

-  Dog  laland,  291 
*—  lion  Iiland,  633 


Raek^SXT 


Caagandfiilani,  ffla 
,    Ldand,  778,  7M,  881, 

ass 

£Uieii%  284v  SM,  2»I       I 

fi     I     ^  A&iaa,  W«ifc  GoMt   < 
oi;  71-78;  | 

(181)  WifldwdflBdGaki  I 
Caaahn  Di^mney,  JbL,  i 
(lOr.  Gold  Caaafe,  (104) 
dc  ThimuM  faland, 
(lOA  Bi^af  BiaAB% 
(108)  Bmr  Goago, 
(18^    Giya    af   Chaad 


o4  668— 481,  788,  8«2 
-,  BcaaO,  86-88 


9li 

iSt 

Si 

Sfa 


I 


(74)   Ptem%  (78) 
kam,     Fttnada    Ha^ 
i«ika,  (78)  &ik»»  (88) 


r  713    714 
FaPdaad Tilnaih,  95-96 
Han,  Gafa,  »4— 86 
~i»aiV818 
5«7 
781 

OaEiT«%896 
OU  CaUbar  Siaar,  M8 
FIiita,RiodaKftt-88 

Sakaaliao  Gosea  BaH;  436 

Secca,  Kio,  429— 438 

Sacviam  Kivcr,  687 

Secoadi,  680, 681,  680,  881 

8aaMBmr,687 

flagimdu,  Ciba^  HO 

Segaro^  Port,  886 

.  Faria,  421 

Bfllada,  Moofa,  304,  307 

SaileiTO,  MovBt,  38a 

Saatpte  Kircr,  833 

Sena  Point,  449 

Sanegnmbia,  864 

BengBMk  Rmr,  819,  821 

8engBUk  RiT«r,  821 

8aii&7696 

Sfltgipaand  Bi^er,  408 

Pl•Tine^404 

Seiiba  lake,  426 

Serinhaaaa  Birar,  397 

8eni6,  761 

8crpa,374 

8ertao,381 

Scatara  and  Point,  673 

Saatoa,666 

Saatraa  and  Rirer,  671,  673 

Seta  Padraa,  702 

8eit6,  RiTor,  714 

Settra  Krn,  672 

Seren-fiitkonM    Point    and 
Creak,  643,  646 

Beren  Hills,  664,  764 

Seventy-foar  Rockn,  794 

Bhag  Uarbour,  289,  290 


Si 

Si 
Si 

Si 
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Si 
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Si 
Si 
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Borrell  Ledge,  629 

tiouTH  Apkioan  CuBRnrr, 
112-114,779; 
(168)  DtfiuiUon,  (169) 
Analogous  to  the  reru- 
▼ian  Current,  (170) 
Captain  Toynbee*8  Re- 
marki,  (171,  172,  173) 
Northern  Limits,  (174) 
Comm,  £.  G.  Bourke's 
Remarks. 

South  Equatobial  Cub- 
RBNT,  119—121; 
(188)  Dtfinition,  (189) 
East  em  part,  (190)  Mid- 
dle part,  (191)  On  the 
American  Coast,  (192, 
193)  Capt.  Mnary's  Re- 
marks (194)  Examples, 
a96)  Exiroples  of  Ve- 
locity, &c, 

Bocth  Georgia,  6,  7,  296— 
298 

Harbour,  291 

Orkney  Islanda,  6, 

306 

Point,  707 

Shetland,  6,  7,  802 

— 3U8 

Southt^m  Thule,  299 

Ronza,  Blorro  de,  7u3 

Sparrow  Cove,  284 

Speed wfll  Inland,  289 

Speery  Island,  2o4 

Led>?e,  261 

Spence  Rock,  671 

Spencer  Bay,  791—792 

Spill M.berta,  Cape,  764 

Spiring  Bay,  631 

Spitt-ful  Point,  743 

Split  R(H2k,  223 

8po«  g  River,  806 

SUg  Kosd.  283 

Stanlt  y  Harhour,  276,  284 
—  2»7 

Pool,  731 

,  Port,  276,  276,  277 

Stanford  Cove,  836 

Staple  Rock  and  Reef;  792, 
796 

SUten  Island,  22, 639—642, 
647 

Statue  Island,  223 

Stellenbosch  River,  836 

Stephens,  Port,  and  Bluff, 
291 

Stockton  Creek,  668 

Stoltenhoff  Island,  269 

Stnind,  The,  836 

Strong  Tide  Comer,    761, 
762 

Stmys  Point,  840 

Slump  Nauss  Bay,  807 

Subono,  672 

Success  Bar,  639,  643 

Soeiro  de  Costa,  River,  676 

Suellaba  Point  &  Spit,  627, 
666,  668 

8ugsrloafU)H,482 


Sugar  Loaf  Mountain,  442, 
783 

Sugarloaf  Point  and  Moun- 
tain, 264,  260 

Rock,  234 

Sugary  River,  666 

Sul,  Cabego  do,  367,  358 

,Puntodo,  428 

Sulcadoa,  Pico  dos,  704 

Bu'ivac  Harbour,  28S 

SumHcas  Island,  350 

Sumbe  Ambela,  Porto  de, 
764 

Sunk  Rock,  290 

Superaguy,  Barra,  457 

Susannah  Shoal,  628 

Sussex,  Port,  290 

8u8u  Tribe,  664 

Suther  Hill,  823 

Suto  River,  763 

Suzu,  609 

Swakop  River,  784—786 

Swallow  Breakers,  783 

Rock,  672 

Swarton  Comer,  676 

Sweet  River,  680 

Sylvia  Hill,  791 

Syren  Beacon,  231 


Tal'stinga,  374 

Tabelah  River,  677 

Table  Bay  and  Lights,  29, 
801,812,813-822 

aoth,  The,  78,  813 

HOI,  664 

Mountain,    77,    812, 

813,  821 
I  of  Juma  Hill,  748 

Tabo,  687 

Tabuu  River  and  Point,  676 

Tacorady,  681,  689 

Tacmmah,  688 

Tacuruza,  460 

Tafou  Point,  676 

Mountains,  696 

Tahou,  672,  676 

Taipu  Point,  869 

Taiahi  iliver,  461 

Tall  Trees,  740 

Tamandare,  Port,  397—398 

TamanduA  Point,  849 

Tamar  Harbour,  294 

Pass,  278 

Tambahu,  382 

Tambia  River,  384 

Tanboretes  Islets,  461 

Tamonia  River,  336 

Tandil,  Sierra,  618 

Tsnheiras  Rocks,  361 

Tanoe'  River,  679 

Tantumquerry  and   Point, 
682,  694,  602 

Tapado,  Rio,  766 
,  Tspage,  Point,  830 

Tapagipe,  469,  411,  414 

Tapaji  Point,  S36 

Tapari  Point,  869 

Tapuiu  Riv«r,  180 


Tarta,  Bahia,  770 
TarUr  Stairs,  241,  260 
Tartamga  Bay,  774 

,  nheo  da,  707 

Taraoca,  Hha,  348 

Tashia,  696 

Tassou,  672 

Tassy,  681,  698 

Tatinga  Point,  340 

Tutuuca  Island,  361 

Tavpu  Point,  463 

Tchadda  River,  626 

Tebwy,  604 

Teeth  Coa^t,  663,  676—680 

T^Umaque  Rock,  316 

Tembo,  671 

Temma,  698 

Tendo  Lagoon  and  River, 

679 
Terra  Algodon,  418 
Tetas  of  Pineda,  628 
Themis  Bank,  672 
Thereaina,  332 
Thcreza  Panga  Bank,  320 
Thetis  Bay,  642 
Third  River,  633 
Thompson  Island,  271 
Three  Anchor  Bay,  823 

Brothers    Hilla,   406, 

639 

Brothers  Shoal,  836 

Crowns  HiU,  291 

Fathoms  Bay,  444 

Points,  Cape,  628, 669, 

764 

Points,  Gape,  ft  lights 

688 

Thunderbolt  Island,  666 

Tide  Rock,  293 

Tmia,  98-102 
Tide  Tablet,  96-99;  Re. 
on  the  I'idea  of  the 
North  Coast  of  Drasil, 
99—100;  on  the  East- 
em  Coast  of  Brainl, 
100 ;  PL«ta,  Rio  do  la, 
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Strait  of  Le  Maire,  ftc, 
101:  SUten  Islaiid, 
and  Cape  Horn,  101; 
Falkland  Islands,  101 
—102 

A  masons.  River,  848 
Bonny  River,  641 
Buenos  Ajrrea,  602 
Desire,  Port,  629 
Frio,  Cape,  440 
Lagos  River,  618 
Le  Maire,  Strait  oi;  644 
Maranham,  342 
Monte  Video.  491 
Old  Calabar  River,  646^ 

646 
Para'  River,  872—373 
Paranagna,  469 
Penuunbuoo,  892 
Plata,  Rio  4ek,  84,  614 
Rio  Gnnde  do  Sul,  474 
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443 
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Hills,  730 

8Ht#n^  Cbpe,  433 
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TitU  Alofrre,  775 
VittorU,  411 

Laand,462 

RiTer,  770 

VogM,564 

Vokanio  Region,  8,  6,  212 

—218 
Yolta.  Rirer,  668,  580,  699 

—601,  608 
Voltai,Ciii»«,709,778.802 
Yolanteer  Point  and  Bocks, 

283 
Yon  liooo  Shoal,  321 
Vondeling  Inland,  910 
Voloan  Rock,  823 
Volcan,  Sierra,  618 

Waoooa  Creek,  618 
Walriach  Baj,  786 
Walker  Bay,  836 

labnd,  620 

WaWiach  Bay,  786— 78<> 
Walwich  Bay,  786 
Wappee,  672 
Wappon,  672,  676 
Wurley  Sboal,  218 
Warrce,  663 

— ,  and    Creek,     616, 
616,  617 

,  River,  619 

Waaaaw,  580 
Watchman,  Cape,  631 
Water  Bay,  223 
Waterhouae  Bay,  670 
Wedddl  Bluii;  633 

laUnd,  291 

Weir  Cre»  k,  284 
W*ll,  Th«,  391 
Weat  Bay,  687,694 
<^^^Foint    Harbour,  291, 

Whale  >ay,  799 

Rock,  810,  817 

Whale*!  Head,  766 
Wharf  Bo^k,  830 
Wharton  Harbour,  289 
White  lalet,  434,  437 

Rock  Bay,  290 

Rock  Harbour,  279 

Rocka,  491 

Whittle  Rock  and  Beaoona, 

827-828,  832,  834 
Wbydah,  682,   604,  606— 
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,  Ibrt  I>u$$,  607 

Wickham  Heighta,  277 
Wiffwam  CoTe,  646 
WiRUm,  Fort,  and  Light, 

692,  693 

,  Mount,  306 

Point,  283,   284, 
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William,  Port,    276,    282, 

284 
WilUa  Island,  296 
Warns,    General  Beinarks 
on  the,  81—40;  (2)  Cir- 
culation  of    the   Atmo- 
sphere;    (4),    (5),    (62>, 
Theory    of    the    'nrade 
Winda;  (6),  (7),  (8),  BeU 
of  Calms;    (9^  Aqaaoua 
Vapour ;  (IG)  The  Atmo- 
sphtire;  (11),  (21)  Zones; 
(12),  (13)  roroe  and  Ye- 
loc&y;  (1.5),  (134),  Baro- 
meter; (16)  8«i  and  Land 
Breeaea;  (17)  DoT6'sLaw 
of  Gyration;  (18),   (19), 
Professor     Coffin  s    De- 
scription of  Wind  Zones. 
TFimU. 
Africa,  West  Coaat  o(  60 
—78,    660,  709,   710; 
(100)    Land   and   Sea 
Breezes;    (101),    (102) 
Windward    and    Ckld 
Coasts,  Dahomey,  kc ; 
The    Tornado;    (103) 
Gold  Coast;  (104)  St. 
Thomas  Island:  (l07) 
Anno  Bom;  (108)Rit-er 
Congo;    (109).     (123), 
Cape  of  Otood  Hope. 
Anno  Bom,  705 
Anti  Trades.  87—97 
Biafra,  Biuht  of,  628 
Braail,  Coast  of.  63—60 : 
(67),    (7u)    Monsoons; 
(69)Terre  Altos;  (70) 
AbiolhosSqnalU;  (71) 
Land  and  Sea  Breeses ; 
(72)  Indications  of  Hur- 
ricanes;    (74)    Para'; 
(75)  Maraiiham;    (76) 
Bahia;    (81)    Rio   Ja- 
neiro ;  (84)  Vira^ao. 
Buenos  Avrcs,  610 
FalkUnd  IiOands,  96  -96, 

280—281 
Frio,  Cape.  64 
Gaboon  RiTer,  674 
Horn,  Cape,  91—96 
Indications  of,  79 
iTory  Coast,  676 
Maranhum,  339—340 
Pampero,    The,    83—86, 

474,  610~611 
Passage,  87—97 
Patagonia,  East  Coast  ot, 

90 
Pemambuoo,  389—890 
Plata,  Rio  do  U,  79,  82— 

86,  610—614 
Reboio,  The,  474 
Rio  oe  Janeiro,  54 
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Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  474 
Rio  Janeiro,  444—446 
San  Francisco,  460 
Santo  Catharina  Channel, 

464 
Simon's  Bay,  831—886 
Sonth-East  Trade  Wind, 
41-63,61;  (22)  Area; 
(24)  Stzength  and  Ye- 
locity;    (45)     UmiU; 
(60),  (98)  Capt.  Toyn. 
WsObeenrations;  (64) 
Direction* 
Staten  Island,  91 
Table  Bay,  818, 821—822 
Terre  Altoa,  446 
Timra  del  Fuego,  91—96 
Trinidad  Island,  234 
Tristan  da  Cunha,  262 
Tropic  of  Caprioom,  Near 

the,  80-86 
Turbonada  Squall,  611 
Yirason.The,612 
Winding  Ckpe,  799 
Windward  Coast,  26,  668, 

664-670 
Winnelah,  682,  695,  602 
Wiostanley  Outfalls,  620 
Wolf  Isbnd,  289 

Rock,  286 

Wdlasion  Island,  646 
Wood's  Mount,  632 
Woodiog  Island,  222.  223 
Wreck  Point,  793,  802 
Wyee,604 
Wyndorp,  686 

Xavia  Isle,  468 

Yao^rie,  623 
Yatumba  Islands,  717 
Yegiy,  601 
Yeguaa  Point,  491 
YeliaU  Rapids,  740 
YeUow  Will  R<^  670 
York  Point,  824 

Shoal,  831 

Yorke  Point,  284 
Yoruba  Rock,  674 
Young  Sesters,  670 

Town,  614,  617,  686 

Youri,  623 

Yumba  Bay,  716-717 

,  Cape,   and    RiTor, 
716,  716 
Yumbo  River,  719 

Zahir,  or  Zaire,  RItot,  731» 

732 
Zealous  Anchorage.  637 
Zoet  Anraberg  mils,  839 
Zwarte  Linlje  River,  804 
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